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Whih  Is  Positive  m\v  ( 'ultureV,\vaftirry  ll.vV 
Hreiultro;  extractVrroai  tlu*  bo()k  I^sitlVe  ^*e<?' 
rt\3"-I^}^hts  and  respmisll)llltles :         v      ^  * 

rVo,K.s- V.  f.ftf>rz  11)5  S/(\;t.  72i)  (lU7r>)   , 

WfKHl  \\  Sfrirl:l(7H(l  195  S.  Ct.  !)!)2  iWlh  ] 
C(\urts  ll,n(i^Student  Conduct,  by  K,  Edaiund  Reutterl 
si(»ned  tly  KUIC  Clearlnj^lufuse  on  lOdUcatlonal  Mana}^ 
lOmerj^in}^  Ui}<11ts*of  Student« — the  Minnesota  Model 
Hill  of    lights ,  a  piiblicatloa  of  the  National  Sclioo'I  1 

Association   1  ^   — -, —  ;  

Model  C{)de  of  Student  Uij^hls  and  Responsibilities,  b.\ 

\Ai\y  nun  TOdncjition_  J   \-- 

Model  II Uh  School  Dlscip.Uaary  Procedure  Code,  finai  draft,  from  the 

National  Juvenile  Law  Center.  Saint  IjOUIs  Cniversily   81 

Model  Student  Code,  A  ;  prepared  by  the  Commission  on  Administra- 

•*tive  Hehavi»)rs  Supportive  of  Human  IliK.hts,  Phi  Delta  Kappti  

National  Association  of  Secomlary  School  Principals  : 

Statement    of  Dr.  Owen-  H.  Kiernan,  executive  seeretJiry..   . 

Letter  f>f  Feln-uaj:^  23,  U)7(V,  with  enclosure  "Student  Suspensions 


H2!> 


84 


and  Kx pulsion  I^relladnary  Fiiulirif^s.  February  10.  l})70-_>s~--  85^ 

Reasonable  Kx<v!'cise  of  Authority,  by  iiobert  L,  Ackeriy_^  X-  86: 

Scho»>l  X'andalism — Causes  and  Cures,  by  Staidey      Clenient-_ J-  Hi)- 
-Suspensinns  and  Due  Process,  February  28,  .1075,  Rol}ert  F.  Kennedy 

Memorial   _•     ^  — r   - 

WhJit  Fvvery  Teacher  Should  Know  About  Student  Rights,  by  Rve 

*     Cary.  Xatioaal  lOducatioa  As-ociatiftn    022 

Part  -1-r  Aiternative  proj^rjim  directory  : 

A'ternati^e  Prof^ranis  In  the  PhiladeliJbia  PvnUlic  SclitMds^  197.1  

Directory  of  Alternative  I>uhUc  Schools,  1075:  published  by  the  Edu- 
cational Alteraatives  Ph)ject.  Indiana  Cniversity,  in  cooperation 
with  the-Xational  Consortium  of  Alterncitive  Sch()ols-u  '  ^  1018 


SCHOOL.  VIOLENCE  MD  VANDALt^N 
Models  land  Strattegic^s  for  Cjmnge 


)  WEbilrESDAy,  septembek.it;  1975 

SiaM'(mMrrril:K  T()  Invkstuiatk  Jcvknile  Deunqukno^',  - 
*  '  *        '  ^         <'oM.Atfm:K  ON  riiK  Judkuauv. 

^      Washington,  D.(\ 
^flT(T  siThrnrnTfTTttrt^fc^  of  Heiiatm^  Ba y^U^-l  laitr  Biii^diclc,  _ 

Keiiiuulv,  Miitliiiis,  Ilrnyka,  \\m\  Vow^^)  mot,  pur-sudnit  to  notio^  at 
10  u.ni.riu  room  '2228i  Dirkson  Senate  Office  -Bnildinp:,  Senator  Bireh 
Hayii  (eiiairruan  oF'the  snb(iomnuttee)  pivsidin^;,  i 
Pref5ent:  Senator  Bayh. ' 

Also  proHejit :  John  M.  Reetor; staff  direetor  and  clrief  counsel ;  Mary 
Kaaren  Jolly,  editorial  director  antPrlflef  elerk;  Kevin  O.  ^^^A^l^, 
tiHsistant  coiinsel;  and  Kathy  Brown,  Janelle  i^herfy,  Vicki  Smith,? 
staff  ciissis(/ants«  \ 

Sei\tor\BAYiK  AVe  Vill  convene  onr  hearing  this^morninc:, 
TheVil>f\"ii^U"t<''s  ejiablinj?* resolution,  S,  Res.  72,  section  12,  94th 


,  is'^hot'eby  aibt\ed  for  th^  ^'^f^^'*^' 


open; 


ATEMI 


Senator  J^A, 
.  Delinquericyyri 
grejxt  c(meernN;o 
the  problems  o 
schools.  This 


or  senAtoe  b^bch  bayh,  chairman 

the-SnWoiknuttec  To  Investigate  Juvenile 
t^iirA  in  a  £4feries\of  hearing  ^on  a  topic  of 
v^d  with  th\fntAre  of  our  yopig  people-/- 
[  A^ufelisni  in  oui:  elemciitarj)r%nd  secoi^d- 
ary  schools.  This  l%arn)X  ^A^n^k^l^e  stai^t  of  Uie  second  pliase  of  out; 
Inl^u'irv  ill  which  \\\  wiirhAexpl^ 
ot  and  possible  sol%ion$^  ^foV,  thel^^stag^rerin)^;  problems.  ' 

In  Ai>rll  of  this  v(%r  I  releWd  t^ie^  subcommittee's  pneTiminaiT  re-, 
port  entitled  ^'Our^Nkti^^'^  Sclmolfe— A  Report\CJiird:  *A'  jn  Scliool 
Violence  and  Vt^ndnliJ^i"  ^vbiAh  outlined  the  exttet  of  thesti  problems 
as  revealed  by  #natidWide  §jiirVey,  of  757  schW 'districts  .encom- 
passino*  over  Kalf  of  tlie'Vublic  elemetitai-v  and  seAoiidatry  students  m 
the  country.  P\)llowin^  the  release  of  onr  report)  tl)e  siibccmTnittee 
held  2Vlavs  of'hearings  designed  to  more  fully  determine  th6  nature 
and  extent  of  these  problems.  We  heard  over- 20  witnesses  from. schools 
located  in  large  cities,  small  rural  towns,  and  affluent  subi^^  com- 
munitioB  These  witnesses  iniolnde  superintendents  of  schools, 
repre^^entativfs  of  teacher,  administi'ator  and  schtool  security  orghniza- 
tioixs,  practicing  teachers,  and  students.  The  picture  of  yK>lence.  and 
vandalism  in  our  schools  presented  by  their  testimonyjs  indeed  a  sad 
and  friglitening  o,ne,  .... 


'■  */  ■' 


r 


The  siiponntcnclont  o£  srliools  for  L()h  Ano:eloH,*  for  oxaiuplo,  told  lis 
iUat.tlicj;  probloiu  .of  viQl&ncc  niuV^vtuulHlisiu  in  scliooTs,  "is  roachiiii^-  ' 
^      a  point' vvhoi^e  it\fevuly  threatens  the  viability  of  om*  ocliicatioiull  pi?<i- 
■   pram/'  Iii'(^liicagc>,  the  imblio  scliool  svf^tom  is  r^qiiAi'pd  to  spent  $10 
iniliion  nnntuiH.V      a  result  of  vandalism  lo  school  pr(5])erty.  Tf  this 
samx^jimoiint  of  nioj^py  oovild  l:)e,4i>-erted  from  crime  pi'eveiUion  and' 
( kn* (lit kMo' educational  nro^ram^l^ns  they  wgm'c  l)ri«^inally  intended,. 
Chicago  coiikl  provide  almost  1,(K)()  additional  teachers  for  it^s  school- 
.  <(^Kildron  Avith^lit  any  increase  imjts  budg^^^^t^^ . 
^,      «  '  It  is  impoi;t[itit  to  understand,  however,  that  these  problems  arc  in  ; 
:    no  way  unique  to  large  inner  ^ity  scjhool  distj^icjts.  The  schoo\^(>cnritj'-  * 
director  of  a  suburban  Maryland  district  tohfl  us  that  losses  frpm  van- 
dalism at  the  enil  of  the  hist^  school  >V?aKin  that  district  exceeded 
$600,(K)()/an^F  the rJHunliror  of  aa^Jiults  qn  teachers  and  gtudents  had^  " 
increased  by^6!3:p^iventv.and  r)Ji  percent  respectively  over  the  previous"  <^ 
year.  Dui^kg  the  month      Juiuiary  alone'^n  that  district,  there  were 
.14  assaults  on  t(>aclfers  andMl'6  ok  students,  IJ  of  which  involved  some 

  i_.]^^^_j^r-^vrt^>tm7^  Sf^hpd^  Tiffie^htl  from  an  attlueitt  ^jburb-  of  TSeatt^le-,7— i 

V\  aslU]\tohl  US  ()/  se^eral^^Ji^cts  of  arson  on  school  property  in  his  dis- 
trict, indoding  the  total  ctesthiction  of  a  high  school  library  by  three  ^ 
stud«^i;ijs,.at  a^•ost  oi/  over  $1  million.  Paitiallj*  because  of  thei^inipact 
of  Uvi^iand  other  aJts  of  vandalism,  the  1osj5  ofj)roperty  pVr  student 
ill  that^district  at  tl/e  Moke'of  the  last  school  year  wnll  exceed  $r)0. 

\  BCXIOOL  /vandalism  fcoSTfJ  $YT^b  MILLION  YEARLY 

\      Og  a  njitigte}  lyvcl  we  are  ciirrentl}7spendiM»g  almost  $000  million 
^..r4  ■per  ^'^'ar  as^€  re§/dt  of  vandaUsm  to  pur  schools/This  aniouhfs  to  a 
'f  -^  vaiulalism  tax  oWappr?)xiniately       kWic^j^^  on  every  Ameri'cnn  public 
^   ■  j?ch^|^I  stui^ient  mv  reptlir'and  jyreventW^f  s,chool  »ropertj^^,Tather 

thaif  on  positive/ediicational  efforts.  \  ^ 

fi       yWurbin'g  a^;. those  factvS  may  be,  however,  the  overall  impact  of 
0-    violence  an^i^an'^alistjpL  on  our  educational  .system  cannot  be  adequately 
'  conveyed  tiy-\a  dry  recitation  of  the  luunber  of  assaults  committed 
^A^nd  the  dolte^s  wasted.  Al|hough  those  problems  affect  ev^eryone  , 
^i^nvolved  in  e(i|i®/tion  ind'udihg  the  parent^j  w:Jio  financially  Mipport 
My([  send,  their  children  to  these  schools  and  the  teachei^i^ ho  educate  ; 

^'^^^  tPf^'^^ip^^l  victims  are  tlie  children  themselves.  "It  is;  inif- 
i^dki^fible  to  ctfcidate  how  many  eager  young  students  have  had  thejr 
^     eStl^tisiasm  ffm^g^rjiing  dampVTied  or  irrepat-ably  destroyed  by  tliis 


.  atmosph^^re  in  (im^Schools.  At  the  very  least,  it  represents  a  staggering 
loss  of  p^lential  at  a  tim6  ^v^hen        country  faces  great  challenges 
/      r|f[iu!-in'^  vc^jise  solutions  by  a  well-eOTcntteAeitizenry; 

'I  firnily  IWieve  that  if-public  education'  is  to  continue  to  provide 
tile  essentittl  role  it'is  called  upon  to  play  in  ©ui;  society,  our  schools 
ii)^Bt  have  the  ability  to  effectively  confront  and  eo'ntrol  the  growing 
qn|(}beu  of  incideiy:s  of  violence  and  v^ridalism^;  within  the^e  institu- 
tidhK^SloiiiQ^^^  a^,  therefore,  T  introcfticed  |||^|f^iveii;[l^ 
'  ■^''^•^^^  tlfe:8fe|ipob^Act  of  fOTf)  as  an  ani^ridment  to  the  Jtivenile  Jitstice 
v:,    and  lle1|nqneH4f^^P  Al,ffifc)ugh  some  aspects  of  tlie  prob- 

-      :  leins  of  ;|cnool  Valence  and  vandalism  are  already  addressed  by  the 
^  Jri  juvenile  justice  Act,  this  extensive  an\endi?^ent  is  designed  to  expand 


juul  nunv  sixu-ifically  Mihli'cssMhis  paVt i(Hilarky/'ruVuil  aspect  of  tlip 
(lolimiuoncv  prohhMii.  '  .  ,  \  .    ^'  ' 

^  1  must  cnipluisizo,  lu>vv6vtM\  that  I  do  not  l)(4i.oy(»  (lioro  is  any  '*F(ul-v 
(M-al"  solution  t<>.i>i*(>l)l(Mlis  i=iU('li  as.  tlu'sp..  Xor  (Mi  we  simply  ivly  on 
(iovcM-miK^nt  to  pr5\:l(l(»  ^is  \)ith  tlip  auswoi^s.  KWIum;,  those  nvo  pi;ol)- 
h»'ms  which  will  m{UH4ff>-a']uirt''nershil)\)f  privuftc  citizou^  ateng  with 
l({cal,  5tnt(»,  and  FvchM'a)  ^ovcrmncnts  td  i)ool.ou\r  pxporirncos  and  re- 
sources in  ordei'  that  wo  maulielp  students,  teaelAei-s^  parents,  niul  ad- 

Suurustiiitoi's  serure\the  tyi)e|f  atmosphere  in  onr  Aeliools  ini^\rhic?h  (»du- 
rMtion  can  be.^.  take  plaee,  ut)day's  liearin^r  nuir  cs  the  he^jintiin^.  of 
that  proe^»ss,   *   >  ^  ' 


CONTINIIANCK  irV  KFI-'Oirrs  ON  CAl'SlvS  AND 


SOIA'TfONS 


In  future  heariu^L^^  ,wt^  will  eontinue  to  ooneentrat<»  our  etl'or^s  c^n 
ichuitifyinn;  ^i^me  of  the  eaus(».s  of,  and  j)ossiI)le  solution«  for,  tlies(» 
prot)lems.  In  souie  school  (listriets  artnuul  the  ccui.itry,  for  example, 
^s<*hools        s|iceessfuUy  coiitronting^eei^iiu' asp^k^     of  violence  and 
ntiulalisVn' rlii^{)u^dT^ilternath    etlTK^a^tTou' pro^railis  cjesigaed  to  assist 


.students  (»x]^(M^ieu{'.iii^  educati<)ual,  as  ^^^el^as  dis(' 
AV(\  iutvn.d  to  examiiu»  tiiese'  prof)?rams  ami  tliti, 


linary,  diiliculties, 
pl'acticality  of  their 


\hso  in  ot hei'V'liool  di.sti'icts.  We  also  iiiteivd  to  eAploro  tl>e  growth  of 
\jjiglply  orgauiiced,  h\i  youth ful' violent' gan'gs  which  haVe  beooiiie  a 
\n"(M*(*  pr()l)h'jn'Vvit hill  sohuv  seh{)(>l  (list ricts,  '* 
\Ju  a(hlit  ipn  to  these  topics,  we  are  studying  o'fher„aspects.of  Both 
th<)sftiuses  ^aiul  cures  for  this  epj<lomi(5  of 'v-iojoncc',  including  tluv;  in- 
cfou^ug  a1.)iis\».i)f  jdcolioi  and  drugs  Iry  students,  and  the  ^applicability 
of  ar(4ut^H'Jiu'|illN^in()Vative-.deJ^lgnj^. to  rinhice  the  costs  of  both  in-.^' 
4  eiition  a  1  an  d%f<'  ide  n  t a  I  xlcsf  r  ucti  o  1 1  o  f  scli  obi  p^'pperty ,         -  * 

'1'  li  is  pi  ( ir  u  i  n  g  w  e  will  \  kv  c  o  1\  c  e  n  t  i^c  1 1  i  ng  oi  \  t  w  o  a  r(»  a  s  of  vl  t  a  I  i  nt  e  r- 
est  to;  those 'wli(7  aiv  seekiiig'strategies  for  inaking  our  .schools  safei' 
juul  mort^  conducive  t()  <\chu'aTi()ii^pai'e'ntaMnvolvcnieiit  in  schools -as 
SI  constructive  4ipproach, to  the  problems  of  violence  and  vandalisili, 
-  iuid  the  entii'e  area  of  j|^tident  rights- and  responsibilities,  including 
Wispensi()iis»  eVpu'lsions',  duel  Kt  ^ 

l^otli  thu  Xktioiuil  Congress  o'f  Pareiits  and  TeacheVs  and  the  Na- 
tional Commiltee  for  Citizens  in  Educatron  liave  been  actively  en- 
*  gaged  in^tlie  f'rucial  issues  faviug/nlucation  for  soEiie  time,  a|id  few 
nr(^  more  crucial  todav  tljan  a.  safe  fWid  secure  learning  enviroilnieut. 
•rlu  'SQ;..organizat1o'ns  re[)resent  an  esse^itial,  but  all.  too  often  over- 
looked, eienieiit  of  parental  involvement  in  our  educational  system.  It 
is  a  ppa  i'en|h  hat  we  w  i  1 1  n  uike  p  rogress  to  ward '  the  solu  t  ion  of  these 
proi)lems  only  wluui      achieve  active  participation  by  all  elements  of 
the  school  coiMihunity  in  our  efforts,  and  I  look  forward  to  hearing 
'  tbo^estimonv  and  rec  onilnehdations  of  tlu\se  parent  groupie. 

,      ^'.^TCMNT  RUUiTS  AND  RKSroNSIIULmKS 

^  In  additioii,  we  Will  be  exjMoring  tl\(^-  entire  a,rea  ot  student  rights 
a  lid  n*sponsil)ili:tie*7  Vliif'h  is  jso  essential  to  a  fair  and  proper  admin- 
istrathm  of  s/'hool  di^Ti'pline:  Tjast  year,  the  CJiildren's  Defeulfe  Fund 
released  its    eoni[)ie|iensive  report*  on  '^ChHclren  Out  of*  School  in 


•  AnuM'ica."  Tluit  report  found  Unit  neaijly  2  inillion  American  scliool- 

youn^stei-s  \vei;(^  not  c^irolled  in  sotiooIs  for  vAi'ious  reasons,  and 
that  many  students  were  inVohmtar^iJ/excluded'ft'om  schools  through 
suspensions  and  expnlsipns.  / 
"Today,  Marian  Wright  P^deliuah,  tlie  director  of  the  Children's 
.  Defense  l?'un(l,  will  tesUf}^i  a  st\idy  just  completed  by  that  group 
wliich  i^peeifloiiJi^^^^  issuer  of  suspensions  from  schools  and 

'  the  numuer  in  :vvhieh  they  are  carrix^d  out.  I  am  partipilarly  jnterr 
eijted  in  tlio  re[)()rt's  conclusions  that  the  use  of  susi)ei»oiis  in  public 
,  schools  has  reached  disturbing  propoilions.  The  study  found,  for  ex- 
a/nplcf  that  1  in  every  24  children  enrolled  in  the  school  districts  sur- 
,  veyod  was  suspended  atf  least  once  ui  the  1072-73  school  year.  At  the 
se(»onilary  school  level,  that  number  rose  t^l  in^every  13  students.  It 
i.s  especially  disturbing  thaf  o^•or  a  ([uarteij  of  these  suspensions  were 
for.  relativ^^ly  trivial  offenses,  such  a.s  truancy  or  tardiness. "While  the 
need  f(Vr  exelu'ding  certain  ^tudents  who  ])c)se  a  threat  to  the  physical., 
.safety  of  eihi^nmtes  or  .staft'  members  is  evident,  there  are  serious  ques- 
tions ^whetro^r  the  extend  to  which  some  school  systems  use  exclusion 
ns  a7(lis(-iJ)TTnary  tool  is  iH^neHciTtnTToverall  orderaljd~dT5cipliue  oi^ic-— 
tually  detracts^' rem  it*.  / 

Over  the  course  of  our  hearings,  w^e  have  ofteii^heard  that  a  great  > 
^rjitmvber  of  incidents  involving  school  violence  l^nd  vanacjalism  are 
caiuaed  by  school-age  inhMKlei-s  wlu)  are  not  p,i'esently  enrolled  in 

•  scliobl*.  *'lt  is  clear  that  a  schoql  policy  which  relies  hn  the  ultimate 
(llsciprniary  tool  of  exclusion  for  student«  involved  with  minor  be- 
haVifH'ial  p'roblerns  ijj  one  which  cau.ses  more  probleins  tlian  it  solves. 
AVo  cannot  ti-eat^troublesome  youngstei'S  by  throwing  them  out  on  the 
.stivet.  Accordingly,  the  subcommittee  will  l)e  giving  s^")ecial  attention 
{(i  the  report's  reconnnendatioii  for  >ilt6rnative  discil>linary  measures 
vyhicli  can  be  used  to  maintain  order,  but  which  do  not  remove  chlldivn 
from  school  and  thereby' effectively  make  an  aiready  iliffiicult  situa- 

'    t ion  drari,iatically  worse.  ,  '     "  ^ 

AVo  wijl  also  lie  talking  with  My,  Alan  Levine  of  the  Americim  Civil 
Liberties  Union  Student  Rights  Project  and  Mr.  .Robert  Phay  ()f  the 
University  of  Ndrth  Carolina.  Bot^i  of  these  witnesses  will  be  discus- 
sing thjo  propter  scope, of  da^-to-dtiy  discipline  lu  our  schools  and  the 
[)ositi\;^  role,  Qo'des  of  conduct, \lrawn  up  with  the  paiiicipatioii  j^nd 
VHoi)eration  of  students,  teachers,  parents  and  fidministrators,  "can 
play  in  fn.suring  fair,  but  effective,  discipline,      ,  ,  % 

I  am  ce^-tain  the  witnesses- \Ye  will  be  hearing  from  today  will  pro- 
vide us  \v\th  valuable  insights  ilito  these  problems  and  eonstructive 
sugg(^st'ions 'to  rctluce  them.  I  look  forward  to  an  in  format  ivccsession.. 
.  Basically,  if  we  are  to  make  our  educational  institutions  into  what', 
we  would  like  them  to  be^ — a  setting  of  learniiag^  increased  opportuni- 
ties for  the  next  generatron  of  Americaji  adults  and  leaders^ — we  have 
to  come  t^^pps  with  the  very  negative  impact  that  this  problem  has 
on  the  environment  of  learning. 

*  Wei|iivre  foitunate  to  have,  a  mQst  appropriate  witness  to  open 
this  sta?:e  of  our  hearings.  Marian  "W^right  Edelman,  the  director  of 
tliQ  Chihlren's "Defense  Fund,  is  well  known  to  this  chairman,  l^ihiiik 
there  ar^"  ff'w  people  in  America  who  could  better  fill  the^rcLlfi  of  lead- 
bff  witness  as  we  ^^tart  the  second  phase  of  oirr  hearihgs. 
.  Mi-s.  T^delman,  you  m^iy  proceed  as yv)u  SQe  fit.  ^      '  * 
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iTATEMENT?  OF  MARIAS  wfeiGHl' EDELM AN,  DIRECTOR,  CHIL- 
.     DREN'S  DEFENCE  FUND;  WASHiNGTO;N  RESEARGJI  J'ROJECT,  INC, 
CAMBillDGE,  MASS.  -  ' 

*Mv^.  EoKi.MAN,  Chairman  Bayh  tuicl  nicinbcM'^  the  subcoinmittee, 
/.  I  aan' Marian  Wri";ht  Edelnian,  and  I  am  hm-e  today,  thailks  t6  ybuv 
invdtaiioii,  to)  testify  on  bojialf  of  the  Children's  Pefense.Fimd  of  th(\ 
.WashiWt;9n  Research  I^.roject,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit, ;i)iati(>jmi  organization 
created'an  l^>Ti^  to  provide  long-range  and  systeniatic  advcK^acy  on  be- 
half of  mor  Natioi|'s  children.  We  are  stalfed  with  researchers,  la wyei^s, 
Fe(kM'al  wlicy  jnonito^r^  and  coiniuiinity  liaisOii  people  working  cm  a 
range  Cjf  issues  affecting  ,fche  lives  of  our  youngest  citizens,  including 
edncafiDji.  jnvonih^  jiists-iro,  'Ij^oalth  care.,  sclvool  recoa'dkeeping,  an^^ 
chihl  deyelopinbnt  services,      i     ^'      '  \ 

-  One  of  our  niaii^,  areas  of  colncerai  has/been  children'^i,  righj).  t^^', 
educatlon/Sl^ic^^  497States  andllie  District  of  Columbia  mate  ecmca- , 
tion-  com|)u]sor  j,  and  snt^schopling — or  at  least  the  cl'iEidentials  schodi- 

4,  .11^11:14^  i^M  Uipoh  eh i  1  (lren~%^o  imj^brtiuit  alicket,  ^^.participate  f  uMy^ 
^  ill  tTu^econonu'c  and  deinpimiiii:^  processes  in  this  couliiry,  we.belie\v^' 
tHat.no  child  ought  to  bccle^>rivect^~^the  chance  to  get  the  skills  and 

-  certificat'^\s  schooTjng  J^vides,  ~^ 

It  came  to  our  in'tt^tion^;  at  the  Chiklreirs  Defense  Funid,-tliat  many 
children  \Vcrc  denied  tjie  beneHts-of.an  ediVcation  by  a  variety  of  school 
inechanisms  of  exclusion.  Tn  1'973,  we  analyzed  tJ.S,  census 'data  on 
nononrollinent,  conducted  oi^r  oWn  survey  of  -ov(ir  6,500  f^^miU-es  in 
nine  Stafes^ayd  the  U^jistrict  of  Columbia,  and  interviewed  i*iore  than 
school  oficials  and  conuniinity  leaders.  We  published  those  results 
last  Decein^ber  in  "Children  Out  of  School  in  America.}' 

Tkl^.  reporf  states  that  at  least  2  million  children,  between  6  and  It^ 
yearKS  of  age,  who  should  have  been  in  school  Were,  in  large  pa.rt,  ex- 
duclt'd  from  attendance  by  several  major  factors.  One  of  these  was 
school  discipliriai-y  policies.,and  practice's,  particuhirljr  the  widespread 
uSct  of  snspensionk.  We  found  that  ll  percent 'of  the  children  out  of 
schoolMU  x>ur.  survey  were  out  because  they  had  been  suspended  or 
expelled,"    .     ^  '     .  .  - 

•After  that  report  came  out',  we  re^ceived  numerous  letters  from  par- 
ents, whose  children  had  been  suspenfjed  or  expelled  f rom' sehooil  and 
fr(ungrouj)S  concerned  with  school  discipline  poUcies  and  practices  m 
t^ieir  communitie^s,  AA'e  also  received  a^lotof  letters 'from  prmcipals, 
teachers,  and  school-board  members,  asking  what  shooald  be  the.  re^ 
sponse  of  school  to  "disruptive"  students  wlio  make  it  diificult  to  teach 
and  lenrn.  The  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  ^  in  Gos^^^  \,  Lqfez  and 
.  Wood  ^•,  A7>vV/t7a/?//  ha^•e  intensified  this  discission  of  the  rights  and 
responsihilities  of  all  parties  concerned  with  a  student'j^  suspension 
from  school,  .  - '         *  ^  . 

^  ■     ^  ,  '  REPORT  ON  SCUlOlui  SUSPENSION.    •  , 

Tn  respoiise  to  this 'concern^  we 'undertbok  further  research  on  th^ 
tlie  topic  of  school  discipline.  We  c^tained  and  analyzed  suspe^^on 
.(lata  subnutfed  to  HEWfs^Oiice  for  Civil  Rights -[OCE]  by  .2,862 
school  districts  eni-ollinji  24.188.681  ohildrM^Tifesft  data  account  for 


over  5Ji  Iperccnt  of  all  childroit  aiKrHG  percoiifc  of  alT'piinonty  childrei? 
enrolled  in  the  Natioii's  p^uhlic  scliools  during  the-1972-73  scnbpl  year. 
We  also  interviewed  teachers,  principals,  school  administfatots,  and 
conwnunity  d^^anizations  concerned  with  the  sVhoql  discipline  problem 
to>e6  what  the  realities  of  discipline  werenn  the  Whook^aJlidii  there 
were  alternative  measures  wliich  coillcl*'be  lised'lo  discipline ^k^dren^ 
and  ytJ^ot  rerciove  them  from  school.      •       \  - 

The  results  of  this  siibseqiieiit  investigation  were  released  yesferday 
in  a  report  entitled  "School  SiispGrisions;  Are  They ,  Helping  Clpl- 
dren?"  I  wonkl^ike  to  share  wi|h  tiiis  siibcoMiiaittee  some  of  our  find- 
ings and  concliisions  i)(}caiiise^I  tliTink  they  h(ive  a  direct  bearing  on  ybiir 
own  inquiries  into""tlm  caii}sesj)f  and  remedies  for  tW  Violence  anc\' 
vandalisii/foinidjB  our  i)Mblijp"schools.  , 

•»  Senjv^oraJAYU.  Ym\^  initial  report  inchuled  data  used  as  source 
ijnaterial  f^  the  re[X)rt  previously  issued  by  this  committee  pn  the  ex- 
tent of  the^^iolenco  and  vandalism  in  our  schools.  I-'vj;antrtb  com^pli- 
ineTit  *you  for  its  thoroughness,  We  ap])reciat'e(l  the  O'jxpoit unity  to 
utilize  it  in  our  iH'elinunary  report.  *  '  »  . 

nip.ye<  oiinty  had  a  cliange  to  scan  the  study  to  wliich  you  refer  to 
as  bein^  reileAsed  today.  I  found  it  very  inforjnatiVe  and  arn^  eager  to 
review  it  ibore  thoroughly.  '  .  -  ,  * 

Mrs.  EnELMAN.  Thank  you/Mr/Ch'ai>mjin.    .  '     [  ■■  ■ 

^  *  Wq  have  fouind  that  suspensions  and  violence  against  persons  and- 
destruction  of  property  liave,  unfortiuiately,  all  become  confused  and 
joined  in  the  publif's  nmage  of  what  is  wrong  wi'th  our  schools,  I  be- 
lieve we  must  separate  ea'Cb  and  analyze  the  facts  before  we  call  for, 

Veform,         v  .    '   .  '  /  "  ^ 

X     J         '  KEY' FINDINGS  T 

„    ,     z   •  •■  ,  *  .    ,     ..      ■  ^  >^  , 

,  'Firstyin  our  study  we  found  that  an  astormdin^  number  of  children 
,\yare  suspended  from  school  in  tlie  1972-73  school  year.  IViore  than , I- 
^illi<fe  children  were  sus])ende(l  for  over  4  iiriillion  school-days,  or: 
^,000  scfiool-years.  Fifteen  States  reported  suspending'^ovQr  30,000 
oh/ildren  each.  California  alone  reported  suspcndiiig  142,000  school- 
children— even  tliough  Los  Angeles'  reported  none,  whieh  we^  don't 
believe.     .       •  '  .        '  '  ^ 

Erven  th^se  numbers  understate  ^the.  problem  of  children  being 'ex-- 
eluded  from  school  for  disciplinary  reasons,  for  they  leave  out  all 
of  those  who  were  expelled— rawl  there  were  37,000  expelled  children^ 
/reported  |:o  OCR  in  1972-73— those  wlio  were  sent  Ii«ine  undfe^,. 
eujphefeiisms  such^  as^  cooling-off  periods  or  temporary  dismissal  ,and 
l^'iuis  not  reported  as  ''suspended"  to  OCR.  These 'figures  also  fen  to 
inclucle  cliildren  wlvo  dropped  out  of  scliooh  but  for  whbm  the  trigger- 
ing incident  in  the  decision  to  leave  school  p,ermanently  was  a 
suspension.'  t  •      f  *  '  ' 

OOR  data  fiirther' iihdec^sti^nHted -tSie  suspension  p rob le in sbeca^uSe :  . 
(1)  not  all  school  distriiCts  \vfre  included  in  their  m^irvey ;  '(2)  many 
school  districts  in  the  suiVey  failed,  to  report  suspensiGrfs  either  at  all 
,or  accwra'tely;  and  (3)  only  the  nu.iihberg^of  pupils  suspp^ided  atJeast- 
once  were.counted.  Our  own  snrvey^ showed  that  40  percent  of  sus- 
pended students  had'heen  suspended  two  or  ijiore  times,  and  24  per- 
cent were  suspended  three  or  more  times. 


.        ,  ^        ^  -       -  •  '  <  ^  . 

We  fouiul  that  tlwso '(lisciplim\ry  oxclusioHs  aijO' commonly  ilsed— * 
alJilost  a  ku6e-|ei  k  reactiow-r-by  $5cliool  officials  to'  cffikUeii  >ho  pose 
/problems  because  tljey  are  di%n^p[t  in  an^  /  ,     ^  • 

^tSecond^  iive  f^uml  t4>a;t4hG  va'st^nwijoiity  of  suspensipns  were  for 
nonviolent,  riondaiij2:ei:pus  -pff^nses;  In  our  ^urvey^  63^  percent-of  all 
suspensions  \VGre  toi'  nbnjldng^rous  6ffens|s;  ,  25  ,n)ercent,  were,  for 
truajiLQy  pi'  tatdijAess,  Silniilmv^  fts  jv^^got  the^uspei^- 

siori  rjBcoVSs  o^  Q(Ji«T^hoolB  oivdistrlots.  In  jblie /secondary  sgj^ools  in 
;  ;■'  Portland^  Maim&,  .85  pei'<^(»ht  of  all  susponsion§  in  the  hVo  senioi^  high  . 
a.t  scjiools  WQ4'e  for  truancy;  and  ta4!:dih^S.d>ifing;  tJi©  1^7.3-^T4  school  year. 
Senator  BAYHi  Eighty ^ve^p^^^^  '  ^      '    '  *  / 

'.  Mrs,  Epk.MA^^  jilighty-^^     percent.  We  b4"?'e  listed  the^suspc^sion  ^ 
-  ^^eports  Ih.  yo|ir''i,ilforiuation  because  thisy  al^o^fedifying  to  i;ead when, 
you  havo'^time  to  look  and  read  the  list  why  princijp^als  ^re  susj)ending 
childrmi,;ycAi  will  iind  that  lyiost^'of  thorn  are  attendance  related,  or 
4  \  viptimTeSfe  bnenSQis^  ,       '•^  .      _  •      .       ^      •      "  •  - 

i^featm' BA'Xii.Jii  jo^^^^  waV  tp  getiA,  ch^d  who  won't' go 

'to  sic»luf&rtd  ^jfa  t o  sclioqr,  lis  to'  susi5e'hd,the.  «lnjdj  j        ■  ~  ^  ' 
.^v^i{  Em<if.MAN,  Tlyat  s^nris' to' be  tha  coinmori  practice  ,  throug 
'^^.^chooMi^triSts  fn  America,  M  * 

Porl'land  school  officiaTs  are  now  aware  olthis^and  arer  trying  tov  ^ 
corr<»c|\tlu\  situaiTOu;  they  are  ^roiug;  to  be  trying /to  see  if  they  can 
.  '  rivn  t4it<^schoolg  witmut  susp^^^ 
.  j(nd  we  aregirSt^f^  \    *    '     '      /         -         ^  .  ^ 

But  absenteeism  headed  the  list  of  reasons  for^aepension  during 
'desigiiated  school  years  cited  in  our  reportt  in  feu^m  diverse  school  dis- 
* «  tricts  as  San  Francisco,  Calif,,  Prince  Gebrgi&s^Cpunty,  Md,,  Colombia, 
V  '  Nashville,  T©nn,,.andDeKalb<)ounJ^^^af  *~  ,  • 

%  %,      /;  In  our  |un;ey,  36,6'  percent  of 'suspensions  wei'^  for  fighting,  but 
'     only  1,6  percent*  were^f^  fights  with  teachers  pr  ot|^r  school  j^erson- 
•    f   nel;  thj6Ve«t  we rkordina^y,student-to-studwt  scuffles.         *       •  ' 
\     '    \  Les$  than  3  percent  bf  all  ther  students  "in  our  survey  who  wete  ?us- 

\^  pendedJwere  otit  for  d'estinjictioii  of  property,  the  use  of  drugs,  or  * 
i  '     *  ailcohol  6^rother4riminal  activity.'" '  ' 

^  ;  Our  iihird  majb^  Priding  was  while  no  g'rotip  of  ^children  is  immune  • 

from^Bus|Vj^nsinns^'tire5.  impact  disprbportionally  on  children  who  are^ 
black,  oldei^  poor,  and  male*  While  120;000  elementary  sdaoolchildren 
were  suspended,  nine, times  as  ]pany^.  secondary  shidents  were  sus- 
pended, J^acks  were  suspended  at  twice  tlie.  ra^te  of  any.  other  racial 

:.         .grpup'.n  Twenty,  schqol  districts  re [foited  suspending  one-^third^^^^^  one-' 

half  of  theiV  black  enrollment ;  onq; district  aus|)ended  6|  percent  of  its  ' 
'    •    'black  students ;  . another  53  petzcent.  .  -        ^  ^ 

^  Some  may  clf^im  that  hi^?her  suspension  rates  ior  black' children 
;  simply  reflecti  greater, in isbehaV-'ior  pn  |;he  part  of  black  students— wo 
disagree  wjfh  that^W^e  have  fo,\ihdV'hat  black  parents,  children,  and  ' 
civil  rights*  groups  have  charged  for  years:  that  there  is  racial  dis- 
:  {.      crimination  and  nisensitivity.in  the  use  of  disciplinary  sanctions.  The 
^.director  of  OCR,  Peter  Holmes,  has  comiliented  thit— just;  a  cursory 
examination  of  *t)iir  data  suggests  the  probabij^jty  of  widespread  dis-% 
crimi'nation  in  the  application  bf  disciplinary  sanctions.  We  too  found 
that  black  c]\rldren  were  nioi-e  likely  than  whites  to  hie  suspended  if 
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both  lm<l  conmiittod  the  Sfuno  oIRtoo  md  t+fat  scnno  ofraiisescpHM^Hly^^ 
have  tho  ofoct  of  clLsi)roportioiwite  ^suspoiision  of  black  youn<rsters,  Foj* 
exjimplo,. carrying  a^niotal  pick  i^sed  to  coiiihAfro  liairstylos  or  wear- 
ing a  hoadscarfMiroCnuoii^j:  the  suspondabje  oiiynses  we  found  in  some 
districts.  ^  ' 

*  Fourth,  weliave  found  tliat  s^Uhlieiisions  were  not  necessary  to  mainv 
tain  order  or  to  fliscipline  youngsters  in  the  majority  of  cases.  We  found 

a  nui^)e^'  of  teaolie^rs  and  princi-pals  >vlm  did  not' resort  to  disciplinary 
e^Uisions  and  who  i*an  their  classes  an(t  schools  well.  Intdrviews  with 
some  of  them  are  included  in  oui*  rel)ort.  There  were  ivnuniber  of  alter- 
native iheasures  which  coidd  he  called 'upon  instead  pi -s{i8pcvj]si on  and 
we. discuss  some  of  them  in  our  rerjort.  We  found  that': 

A  variety  of  responsf*s  currently  exist  in  school  systems  ncross  |Jip  country* 
which  pvovwle  n  i-ango  of  ill  tenia  tives  to.susiuMision  for  both  school  >a;][id  stud^tit 
It  is  not  thpt  schools  tla  not  know  or  cannot  learn  from  otherjj  whnt  to  do  instead 
pf  suspeiulini?  .students.  It  is  that  School  officials  need  tottleclde  first  +hat  fhoy 
wnut.to  use  an^nlternative.  ,  '  . 

Hrsi>KNsi()\  ANi)  .ri'VK;srrLi';  i)KUs\3^^^  ^         .  , 

*  What  troubled  us  as  we  collected  o\\f  evidence  aHcFtalked  to  people 

*  across 'tte'  coiiiitry  was  that  nlthou/ifh  it  was  coilimonly  used,  suspcn-  ' 
\sion  seomcvd'to  solve  very  little.  It  did  not  get  to  thl^'^^^t  ^f  tlie  prob- 
lems caukin<jr  rhisbehavior,  nor  did  it  set  up  diafrnostic  or  treutmcnt  pro-  • 
P'ams  to  deal  with  children  s  problems. 

*  Often,  suspension  does  positive  harm  to  childreavby:  (1)  causinp^ 
uuir^inal  stuilents  to  fail  academically  because^of  schoolwork  missed; 

-(3ieansin<jr  perinaneut  school  leaving';       <j:enerally  labeliu^LJ:  students 
listrhriMemakers/se        up  a  presumption  of  guitt  in  their  records^ 
and  in  t?aftttM'!s  expectations  about  their_xi(»?havi6r:   (4)  denying 
children  the  eductttiqnal  and  other  services  the^''  need;'aixd  (5)  en- 
coufa<jring:.  we  feeh  theJ^rAvi'th  of  juvenile  delinquency.      /        ,  ' 

'  Evideirsv  for  this  last  pt>int  cfhiios  froui  both  our 'investigation  of 
school  •practices,  from  ourVliscussion  with  parewts  and  susponcTed 
childreri  and'from  our  iutern(^ws  with  various  juvenile  justice  officials 
in  a  number  of  States.  We  ta^lked  to  officiflls  in  the  Masi$ichiii5etts  De- 
partment of  Youth  Servire:s^:  and  they  all  agreed  that  it  was  schools' 
failure  to  deal  effectively  with  the  imiblem^s  their  ^^tudents  exhibited, 
which  often  exacerbated  children's  problems  and  led  to  court-related 
trouble.  P'or  example,  one  official  tol^^l  uslhat— 

1)8  i>eroent  of  our  children  were  involved  in  scliool  Drobleins;  nearly      have  had 
tronlde  In  school  before  we  f<et  them.  '  ! 

'   Many  administrators  see  the  public  schools  as  serving  tlWmadoi'ity  oi" 
chil(lren,*and  encourage  u^nconforming  children  to  <!f6  ekevynere— or 
are  certaiiily  ready  to  hig||^l^^  long  as  they  keep,  oui 

ofYheir  schools.  One  scl^(jfflpS^  — '  ^  - 

The  feeling?  in'^he  systen^Ts  that  yon  can't  help  these  people,  Unt  yon  can.  The 
thinklUK  process  Ciin'  be  eliangod.  Kids  nuist  Ife  uuide  to  feel  thiit  they  are  worth- 
while. Teachers  cjlii't  coiitlnue  to  say,  I  don't  have  time. 

(^hihlreiV  under  the,  supervision  of  the  r)epartmcut  of  Youth  Serv- 
ices in  Massachusetts  whom  we  ijiterviewed  revealed  that  over  80  per- 
cent of  them  had  been  expelled  or  suspc^uled  4jbfore  they  got  into 


with  the  law.  iniinv^ot'  (Iumh  iv[)t'Htc'(lly; 


trouble 

to  IISt— 

*    I  forj^ot  lioNv  "niwyiy  times  I  \vai$  su^ikmUIkI  In  tho  sovoiitli  juul^  M^^hFlT  j^radee.  ^ 
*   They'd  ask  f(M"  my  st(»nvl)Ut  they'd  tt'lWifys  boHov(»  the  teaeher.  They'd  say,  ^a-ke* 
a  fow  days  viicatlon.  \  .     .  . 

Ar]ot.hei'  said —  q  ' 

The  prliu'ipnl  sal^l  "don't. l)i'injf  him  l)nek;\ve  (h)nH  want  him  , here.'" They  dld«'t 
Klvf. any  reason  whjitj«)ev(M\  „  '    '  *  * 

A  hifyhly  placed  Massaeluisetts  IVpaTtmeiit  of  Youth  Service^  of-  ^ 

ficial  iTrnarl4'd^  .  . 

Tlio  i^ood  sehodls  (hm't  like  our  kids,  and  the  had  oiu*s  we  (h)y*t  like.  And 
that^'if  we  take  oar  kills  and  place  theiii  in  Boston  pul>Ur  schools,  If  we  l^Qve 
them. off  at  K  they  iire  expelled  hy  H;30j  hefon*  sehool  wea  Htarts.  ' 

SusiKMulih/i:  ('hi h iron  leaves  them  to  then-  ow'n  devices,  at  honie  ot'  on  \ 
vjhe  strc»(»ts,  0t'ten  without  anV  xSupervision  or  jiluclanee.  Ptlrents  .in 
every  district-  we  visited  expressed  <j:rave  roncerii  |or  ohilclreft  harigitig 
aromid  tho  sh-eets  idly,  ijielioois  wliOse  primary  constjtUi'e'ney  is  blip- 
jjosed  (o1)e\'hililt'(»n,  tyy  shedding;  themselveb  olJ^the  difficult oi>e^)ie re- 
()V  shiiiKtii<\se  who  most  need  their  help.  * 

.    ^  "  '  ^  '  / 

Many  ehihlren  who  misb(»have  in  sehool  or  who  gi^i  into  trouble  witli 
the  hiw  are  expt'essin^i'  symptoms  {)f  other  kinds^'6£*|5roblems — their 
own,  their  fami lies',  or  the  sehoors,. Suspension,  we  feeh  is  particularly 
inappropri»ate  in  response  1[o  a't%ild\s  personal' problem'airising  ft'om  a- 
physical,  emotional,  or  mental  handie'ap.  A  study  oi  444  students  in 
the^M^stody  t)f  the  Colorado  Division  of  Youth  Services,  in  1072,  showecj  • 
that  0();4  percent  of  them  hacl  learning  ami  jylfceptual  disabilities, 
vvhicfi  had  not  heen  dealt  with  ade  qu  a  fee  ly.^hi^-'liican.  grade  .they  had  ^ 
com  p  let  eel  was  Hi^,  Init  tlioy  .functioned  at  a  hiean  gi'ade  lev(d     4.0.  • 
Tlu^se  wen>  children  wl'mnafii  hatl  learn|ng  alul  [)erceptmd'disabili: 
CtTes  which- the  schools  had  n{)t  reeoji^^dzed  or  designed  axj|i<fnate  pro:  " 

granjs  to  (leitl  with.  They  hud  learning  disabilities.    ^^.^^       '  " 
'     A  study  of  I,2r)i^  i'hildren' convicted  of  offenees'ln  'Lexas  showed 
that  on4y  f)?,  or  4,(5  percent',  were  jit  th(>ir  proper  educational  grade 
*Hevel.  Sttftlents  in  the  lltl'i  grade  re^id  at  6th  gnide  le\%].  What  does  the 
frustration,  we  wionder,  of  not  seeing  the  blackboard  6r  JtOt  hearing 
-   th(»  t(>acher  push  a  child  to  do?  How  can  a  child  behave  1^1  lie  cannpt 
perform  the  biusic  skiJls  needed  f or- t^ie  woi,'k  around  hini^  What  is 
the  schooFs  responsibility  in  these  cases?        a      •     '  *  , 

We 'don't  .believe" suspension  i.y  the  answner  "because,  as  oneXschool 
{)flicial  admitted :       .  '\  /  ^  -        '        -  ^ 

it  merely  mo veJJ -child ren'«  problems  from  tl)]e  school  to  the  streets.  \ 
.  '   He  said  to  US—  •  .      ^  .  ^ 

All  the  kids  who  are  oat  on  the  streets  are' the  ones  who  can't  cope  with  tne' 
classrooms  and  the  school.  They  an*  cryluj?  for  help,  but  t1iey  are  doing  It  in 
•^hful  way.  -  .  ^    -  \  \ 

•Youth  services  workers  often  complain  aboiit  sc'dmols  denying  chil-  \ 
dren  the  help  they  need  and  contributing  to  their  getting  i^ito  trouble, 
f  will  quote  from  tme  official —      '  <  . 


ERIC 


^^chOol«j  cOnve^iieiitly  ilit^^^cH  about  tl^  ,  ^  .  .\ 

(    If  it  l^^Vmore  totnpdi'niy  crisis  bocauso  a/*Kil(l  haii  family  pi'iglHonis^- 
•  suspension;; vjvri  only  ttuil<e\t,  wprso.^Vfid  if  the  child  sifiisbolfavror'i^  a 
respanSB.  to  iimnterestin^  ^nd  cHirVi>ulnif\/suBi>endii^jB:-  t]ie 

child  adctresBos  tjieVron^  problom;  it  iVihf'»s<*Uo()rs  probltMiv  about  how»'^ 
.  they  arp'foachin^  and.  Avhat  they  tm-^i^i^^ 

'respondih/j .  td.  K^^rpf ttMi  schools  bjanitv.tJl^^vO^Nn^   inadc(5[uaciGs  qin 
chii(fmi/T]vfv  VesuM tragic  for  childinyi  niuMm*  tho  rc^st  t)f 
.  Tho.  ^,onse<?Juence»s  of  sh(?ddin^  ,refti)onsibil1ty 'fbr>li^^       can  be., 
'serious.  In  n^tirea  is  this  more 'Striking»fha;v\vith  atto*ivchiwe~related 
ojlVrisos  like  tfiiancy  ^vUi^H  in  many  States  c5in  result  in  a  (>h44d*'s.m- 


.  can  often  be  severe.  We  are  ^'oui<^  to  b(*  issuin^r  anothej'  repor^-^h(>ttly  ; 

onchildren  iri  adiUt  jails  in  America.       •       •   '     %  /     V  *  ,  '  " 

S(viiafor  Bath/ We  yiljvbe  n)T)st  interested  in  tlr^  \det4ils  of  fliat 
j-epot't.  1  know  , that  m^^staftVhak  worl^eTT^lv:!^^   Hat|amaclier  and' 

fAistine  Pqliev,  b6tJi  ^0od  fj^enda,  on  your  [toject.      \  ^ 


Mrs^.'.EnEf<MAx.'  It'S'Slmekinfy.'  We-  foi}ii4  f]mt  in  .too 'many  iTftat6s;« 
'all  over  this  country,  childreij  aiv"  beinjjf  cl^Rmied  m  adidt  Jails^  We  ^ 
„  have  found  gome.of  f|iem  in  the  kime  ee,tls5  >V;itli  adHHs.  We  have  filed  a 
'  suit  last  year  in  ^outh  (^'arplina  on  lpeK?df  of  five 'feelloolchijdren,  twpv 
.  of  ^yjlomA^^j?^^^^^^^  J^oun^>\hite  truant,^  tV6m  a  county  of  *South  Carolina 
who  had  BWi  i)laVed.  iti  adult  jails:  The  cell/was  left  6j3en,  ©verniglit, 
.and  they  were  brutally  bc^aten  and  raped^by  adult  (xi-m'in'als  oi^ly  be^ 
'  caus^j,  a^ain,  ilmf  wqijo  truants,  and  happened  to  'ejid  up  in  the  wro^}^ 
.^glace.  We  don't  think  that  i^  a  worljhwhite^result,*^a'nd  we  ^Iwi't  tliink 
fcTO  it's  a  necess^iry  resukv .   >  v      '  '      .       ^     "     '     -  ,  ♦ 

■  X)ne  juvenile  judge  in  Baltimore  annc^nnced  thiit:  r  will  no  ]ong(^jr5 
'  commit  any. child  to  a  frainin^  school  .whose  offeuse  i's  ^l%vlv.triiaiavy. 
lie  further  stated :  ,       /.       '  * 

I  beHeve  tha\  a  rndicnUy  (liifGrent  approach  pniat  be  taken.  I  foel  tliatlt  is 
fhe  responsUiifity  the  nopartnioiitvof  Eaucation  to  devote  ffroater  «iid  more 
hnafflnntive  re.sour^'es  to  this  eii(((.  Tlfere  .wHl  have  to  be  a  variefy  of  proffraTiis  - 
hnpiemonted  to '(leal  with  thb  multiple  factors  involved.  There  siumld  be  spedal 
education  and  counseling '  centers  in  the  comniuuity,  Involvement  of  tniined 
people"  from*  other  but  related  disciplines,  .smaller  schools,  street  academies, 
testing,  new  and'  more  versatile  curricula,  more  .specialists  to  worU  on^a  one-to- 
one  basis.. The  Departnient  of  E(|it^'ation  ;s  >jt)rklnff.'hard  in  this  area  but  much 
more  nee^s  to  l)e  done  because  the  ija^ile  is  not  laeing  won.  Tiiis  truth  proves  the 
need.  \'    V  .  .  ^ 

He  finally  ends  up — and  I  won't  ""quote  him  f  ully  here — ijCcosts  the 
taxpayers  $6,r)€0  to  keep  one  truant  in  a  training  school  /or  1  year. 
With  that  money  that  will  be/  saved  by  not  committing*  any  more 
truants  from  Baltimore 'City^unless  that  truancy  is  combined  >vith 
committing  <*rimijml  acts  or  other  ungovernable  behavior — much  more 
cjin-be  j)oured  into  providing  the  seri^ices  and  facilities  that  can 
helpful  in 'dealing  in  an  effective  way  with  this  problem.  -  " 

We  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about 'school  violence  before  we  hold- 
'  oursehves  open  for  questions.        -     -         -  .  '  ^ 


It  Ls  vh\\x  to -fho^iv  who  work  witli  diildron  tliat  faVcf^fe  t^^ 
ediic<^tioiuil -sQi-vices  by  susRpn/iling  thoni  isi.  not  the  solufcioirt^filny 
•  problem  tlio  child  orUl^e  sohool  niay  have.  BuLthp  puhliisasmoia^Uvay^^ 
awar^  of  this.  Xl^ey  hear  and  %'ea<l.m^w&st9riel^'''!^^^ 
ing'  yiolfiiic'e  iii  tk^  schools  {imKthoy  thin^c  punishing  more  ?|iiidri[Mi„ 
will  stpp  Hiat  troiid.  This  in  turn  pi'ovokes  a.wiwc  of  fea^^'&bout  safety 
in  fciiel  schools  th'at  etKourageS'jpebple  to  waut  school  ofiScdals  toManip 
down  Qvqn  hardeis  on *studeuts'  through  school  es:cl|ision  d^vilies?, 

Gr^at  care,  therefore,  must  bjE^'  given  to  \vhat  we  report  a^rid;}]Lmy  WB' 
rep0rt  4t,  so. that  .we  do  notr-,(l)  'Dnnecessarily  vim  fear  ifeput 
acbnittedly  s(^-ious»problain;  <(-2)  make  politically  rvecQ^sai!^;o.if!grrea^^ 
tioii  and  inappropriate  remedies;  and  (3)  make  politicall^|mpossiRe 
sane,  specific  remedies •  to,  tlie'  cbi-rect  problem.  '  Vv.;^  ' 

One  thing  I  would  urge  on  this  ^committees  bot^-in  dbixig  surveys 
on  school  violence  and  in  urging  feuriveysi,  antft  re'giortmg' 
cidents,  is  tt)  make  a'^clear  distinctron-W\veehH.hLosc  'A^ip^ 
are  committed  by  children,  and  those  which  j^re^:ommitjt^d'by/iiw 
else  who  may  be  ^n  school  property.    ■>        -    .        *  'V 

•  Violence  in  .schools  ii?,  in  large  ;^art,  hotTelated  to  the  Vfi«t  majority 
of  children  wlio,  are  suspendech'Indeexlt.the  violent-  incideiits  in  which^ 
enrolled  students  are  either  a  victim  i)r  a  participant  are  a  small 
miYiorityi-loas  tlian  4,  percent  ii^-our  syrvey.-  Otie  of  the  things  we  . 
would,  like  to^ avoid  is  precisely  Jhe  kind  oi  <»xample  we  found  in  U  ^ 
New  York  City  tally  of  crime  ih  'th^  .scliools'.  TPhere  was  one  entry- 
that  said,  "Taw 'gunmen  on  Novejhfeec  29  invade  dfaf eteria  .Qf  Christ 
the  King Jligh  School,  Qiieens,'bef6pe.stai"t  of  classes  and  escape\ 
with  $1,300."  ...      ,     '   •  '  * 

However,  tli/re  was.  n^  evidence  that  either  of  the  gunmen  werp^> 
enrolled  student^.  It  js,  |n  my  view,  terribly  important  that  weknow'- 
w1k)  is  doinu  what,^;;^]at  w  can'  (>eal  witli  that  nppropi^iately.  '^-^^ 

Nevertheless,  the  statistics  freq^wentjly  reported  to  the  piibfjc  cojj> 
flense  incidents  liJce^^these  into  "sohaol  vaalence'*  even  though  stucl^nfe 
may  not  be  involved.  It  is  imtour  no^ltt^bW  t>^^^  something  should  not. 
be 'done,  9.bout  it,  or  that  sornebody/else  co^TiHig<><^n  scliool  property 
should  r^  h&  clea.lt  with  urgently  and  thoroughly  j.  butSve  must  "sep- 
arate wwat  our  children  are  doljig  :fot-  the  purpose  jbf  finding  i^emediefe 
tonleal  \yitb  diildreia^s  pt-oblems.      .  •   •/  |  . 

On(<^(listrict*school  "^superintendent  Complained:^' 

If  two  yonths  pret  caufrht  hfyUHivf  up  a  store  downtdwnf  the  headlines  In  th-e 
now^.  tho  next  dny  MM  read,  "Two  irarrison  Hiffh  School  Students  Arretted.'" 
Th(\v  may  ho  students,  they  may  be  dropouts,  or  former  students  of  that  hifjh 
school.  But  the  wordH  "High  School"  become  permanently  appended  to  their 
name.  Over  time,  the  pulVlic  just  associates  this  with  trouble -in  schools. 

Furtlier,  many  reports  of  studies  are  not  balanced  to  lend  perspective 
ft)  the  violence  problem,  admittedly  serious.  Reporting  only  the  per- 
centage increase  in  the  rat es^ disciplinary  incidents  in  schools  with- 
out reporting  th.e. counts^-  rat^s^of  the  incidents  themselves  can  blow 
the  problem  out  of  proportion.  For  example,  the  public  learns  that 
murders  in  .school  have /increased,  without  also  learning  that  the'mur- 
der  rate  per  1,000  enrollled  .stiidonts  i?  ^005  murders  per  year — which 


makes  ^chpol  about  the  fttfest  place  for  a  child  to  l)e,  other*than.hoi«e. 
I  want  to  be  very  clear'^that  I  think  one  ihnrder  ii\  iichool  is»serious, 
tha%  tiOUQ  of  it  can  be  toleiuted.  But,  it's  ii'npoi-tant  in  looking  at  it 
tjiat  we  have  some  pei'Spectivcvlf  d6es not  help  to  make  it  se.em  as  if 
sd'hools  are;  wholesaiejmrbore/s  of  vi9l(>n''t  children,  for  the  majority 
of  children  in  publ/c  schoolsVoday  are  not  violeat — they 'are  ^not 
seriously  bad^kids,  or  bad  kids  at  all  /       '  :  * 

.^i|Finally^  .most  school  violence' studies  are  definitioaall.y  ambiguous 
and  incorporate  vandalism.  And  one  of  the  things  we  have  look edltvt 
in  going  through  viorenOe.  studies  has  been  that  nebujovts  word  "dis- 
rup^tion";  which  many  school  people  mterpret  in  manj^  different  ways. 
It  seem§  to  me  we  are  going  to  have'to  be  a  little  bit  ^nore  precise, 
and  "define 'Our  tenns. 

o       ■  • "  ^VANDALISM— DlSTINCTIOiV  Fm)M  Srup^^  '  ' 

NV'andar/^m^ports  bother  us  as  rep^ort^d  with  school' violence  figures, 
MiVsChairmftn,  •because  most  vari^lalism  occurs  when  schooh is  closed ; 
aftei^phool  hom's;^'on  a  weekend;  fining  vacation,  and  not  while 
chilcUm  arc  in  schoQl,  We  think  a  distinction  should  be  made,^'again 
because  ^ople  .don't  understand  it  and  wilf  r^act  in  the  wron^  w^ay* 

Vjery  fe\\^  suspensions-^wc  couldn't  figniv  out  why  tlVere  were  so 
'few  suspensions  for  vniidftlii^ni— are  made  because  it  is  usuaJlj  not  an 
int^ernal  school  discipline  ivrohlem.  All  of  the  studies,  indicate  that 
niajor  a"Cts  of  yaadalisni  are  committed  by  intruders  and  strangers. 
ManQalism  rates  flo^iot  (KH*rea^s^"  wjtlrgreater  severity  of  disciplinary 
controls  on  enrolkHl  stndeqts.  ^  '  . 

Jiut  we  all  hear  so-qnich  about  the  violence  -tvniong  youhg  people— 
whether  or  not  it  takes  place  in  scho.olT^and  we  alLhaye  to* be  con- 
cerned abbut  it..  And.  avo  all  hear  .storie^about  how  afraid  teachers  are 
in  schoofe^and  Imw  intinridated  they  are  to  dc^al  with  groupH  of  .mill- 
ing students  who  violate  S('jiool  rules.  This  fear  is  perceived  \\y  chil- 
dren who  violate  school  rules,  but  it  is  also  perct^ived  by  those  who  ai'c 
victiniized-bY  violence.  Tins  inturn  brecrBTtnwe  violence, 

w\Ve  have/io  ea.sy  answer  to  this  fear,  Manj  of  ijs  share  it  for  wejiave 
children  in'sclmoKmrselves,  or  are  teachei's  who  taught^  there  ourselves. 
But;  the  hi'st  step— and  a'ou  are  contributing 'to  it— is  ourcoming  to 
^g'rips  With  its  presence  in  a  calm,  thoijglitful  manner.  Teachers,  school 
/administrators,  jiivenile  authorities,  ])ai'ents  and  Students  should  ac^ 
d'ress  the  violence  pi'oblem  ope^dy,  togethei',  and  formulate  plans  tor 
dealing  with  it  in  very  specific  ternis.  But  finding  suitable  remedies 
\vill  re(piire, thoughtful,  accurate,  aud  sensible  balanced  analysis  and 
pi-esenj^ation.  ,       ^         '  . 

SUSPKNSIOXS  NOT  vSOl.UTION  TO  VlOl.KNdC 

'We  believe  that  the  solution  fo  S(dlool  viokmce does  not  lie  in  more 
suspensions  but  less,  for  its  causes  are  to  l)e  found  more  on  the  streets 
"where  dropouts,  ])ashouts,  and  suspended  students— as  you  have  rec- 
ogni^i^ed — pass  tin*  ( ime  among  (kliiujuent  gangs  in  arms^^oi'  drug  ti'adcv 
I  believe  it  lies  iiithe  lack  of  ])rei)ura(;ion  for  decent  jobs  or  in  the  Ir^''^ 
of  work  even  wh™  stu<UMits  are  tl^iijunl and' 'in  the  rates  of 
literacv  and.itsattendant  fi'ustration  and  anger,  i  ^ 
-  IVe  think  ^us])ensions  should  be  ended  in  the  gi^eat  majority  of  cases, 
and  that^they  shonhl  be  replaced  with  fair,  educationally  sound'andef- 


IVctivif  disci  I  )1  ilia  iiu'{isUim»s.  W\'  luv  not  |H'riuissive ;  (lio opposite  of 
wuspOHsiou  i/S  not  ]H'rinissivi»iu»ss  v  wo  ai*^  not  I'xinu'tin^  tli(»,s<*lK)ols  to 
'do  nothii\tr  M>tuMi  ('liil<In»ji  break  schotrl  rnUys-;,  lio\v(»v(M',^\\^e.are  (pies- 
ti()nint>:  4viiat  tluvsonvotliin^^  is  tlu»y  oii.olU  to  do.  Wo  i*)olievo  tiiut'yuspon- 
•  sion  fi'om  scIh-joK  as  opposed  to  do\  olopin^  jn-soiiool  atttvrnativos  is  not 
n  usoiid  or  rosppiisihlo  jt^^^sponwo.  Wo  bolievo  tivat'  tiio  following  Kteps  ' 
aro  nocossary-'lo  bo^in  to  olian»*:e'  oocrstin^  si'i^^ponsio'n  iH'actices  iu 
scliools:      .     '       *  .    ,  ' 

•l.;,Wo  bi>Iiu.vi>  the  siibstantivo  <2froiimU  f<)j/sii^])eiision  niiist  bo  drastl- 
oSlly  pnnioH  and  piuushablo  oflVnsos  rodeiinod  so  tliat  'onjy  situations 
yv'bi(•lvlJO^?^  a  direct  and  sorioiii^  tljfroat  fo  i)eop^'  or  pro])erty  areeausos* 
fbr  tonii)orary  exclusion  from  schoo*l.  We  don  t*'boIiovo  pret2;n{\nt  girls 
slujyid  [)o  wuspendod.  We  dQiiY  tbiulv  obildron  \v«bo  cannot  attord  to  pay 
rscUool  foes  sh\)iild  F)e  s\iKpeiulod.  Wo  doiTt  think  that  children  who  lack 
inihiwnlscations  recpiiro.d  iu  a  school  distri^t.shouhl  be  siispondod;  they 
i^hoiild  be  sent  (lowy  tothe  Health  Uepa^tAient  or  ininumixed  at  school-. 
W(»  don't  fhint^vthat  ('hihlren  wiio  tii'o  tai*dy  or  tniani  should  b^  sus- 
pen(lcd;  tliat'is  an  in}4)i)roi)riate'^lovice  md  reinforces  or  exacerbates  ^ 

pn)i)lefn.     ^  ^  v  f  '  , 

2.*  Wc;  l>clii»ve'tliat  sclnool  disciplinary  rules,  i)6licies  and  procedures, 
and.t-lir  range  gf  pnnishuu^nt^  for  J)reaking  them,  should  be  n^iade  avail- 
alM(*.'to  stjidents  and  pareivts  in  wHting  at  tho'begiiuring of  each  school  ^ 
'term  or  Veai*.  Kveiy  j)arent  knows  that  good  (iiscii)liiae  vWpends  bn 
ciSir  and  coiisisitvnt  l  ules  of  conduct,  so^thoir  chihh'on  ea-n  know  what's  , 
exi)ected  of  tlieui:  and  know,  if  tlu^y  are  brea(?liing  thorn,  what  the  con- 
scquences'are.  In.  many  school  tlistricts'  \i\  (Lhis  countiy  there  are  no 
consistont^rulos,  or  clour,  w/'itti*lh  rules  of  what  the  tTTild  is  supposed 
to  do  or  not  (lo  in  school.  A  child's  chances  of  getting  suspended  de- 
pen'ds  oil  whicli  school, 'which  princii)al,  aijftl  which  tQuchor  he  happens 
to  end  uunvith  becaust*  tli,«;<^ipHne  liass  tfeo^i  left  to  the  dScretion  of  a 
lot  of  iiulivi(hials.  Tliiji,is  uijfair,  undermining,  disriiixtive  and  can  no 
longer  be  tolei-ated^»        '      ^  ^ 

^Senator:  Hayii.  Does-your'studyshow  what  ty,|)e  of  student  is  iisii-' 
ally  susp(;n(led  ^  *         ~  .  ! 

Mrs.  Km:i/M.\N.  What  color,  what"  incouus  what,  kind  of  personal 
pi'obloni,  wha^  han/lica])  -this-lvind  of  ai'bitrariiiess  cann-ot.  be  tolerated 
in  making  decisions  al)out  who  should  he  kept  in  schox)!,  and  wjio  • 
, should  not.    h    \  *      '    •  .  "  ' 

'5.  Ka("ial  diseriniination  in  school  (lit^iplin^ry^policios  and  practices 
must  1)0  eliminated  imniodiatoly  thr()^h  strong  local.  State  tuu^  Fed- 
oral  JH'timi.  We  have' proppsi^d  in  our  report  a  very  detailed  Federal 
conil[)lianfo  policy  to  the  Office  for  Civil  Rigll^;.s1\•i^fi\r^.the  Department 
of  HKW.  We  hope  that  if  your  i)roposod  aifiPondmont  jd^^sses  it  will  set^ 
o^it  .standards  that  precondition  getting  money  on  com|)l.iance  with  the 
kinds  of  standaf-(ls  we  set  out  j or  OCR  adoption" — to  nudce  sure  that 
ra'cial  discrimination  i.s-not  occuri'ing/m  school  disciplinary  policies. 

4.  At  the  very  min-innim,  schools  niust  provide  immediate' and  ade- 
cpiato  dfle  pi'ocoss  safeguards  for  students  before  they  are,  excluded 
fi'oyr  scl^,H)l.  '  ' 

^  5.  ^chool5;nuist  l^eg;^in  t(^rovid(?  alternatiw  services  and  educational 
])rogra|tis  for  those  \v hp  are  not  b.enefitiiig  froni  regular  school  pro- 
grams and  therefore  n^ay  disi:uj)t  school  ^ifo.  In  a  cliaptor  in  our  ro-» 
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port  'wo  ilosi'Vilu^  M  viii  ic^v- of  ult(M'U!iliv(»s  wiM 
lunybci'  of  school  ilisti  icts  wliicli  st'wl^to  mm  vo  this  ciul. 
-  1  woukl  liko  to  011(1  by  vvvy  hv'wtW  coiniiuMU iii.u  on  provisions  of 
your  proi)owil  iui\(Muhiu»iit  that  yoUMSuhinitU'ir in  Apijl  1^7},  nnd-Avo 
' '^vnorallv  siip])oi't  what  you  aiVjryiu.ii'^o  (^o.  1  would  piM-sonallV 
pri'lor  that  tho  lo'j^ishU'ioii  riot  hv.  admiiaistcuvd  hy  tho  LKAA.  HEW 
wouht  Umvv  i)r(dVi'ahh»  hocauso  W(»  luv  talking  ])i:iuuu  ily  i^of  pduru- 
tional  pr()ULt*in>".  I  1.  ih)irt  Oko  th(»  idoa  »ol\havini4-  discipline 

policios-i-n  schools  aiujl  educational  ^policies  in  schools  hcconio  a  law 
(MifomMucut  issu.0  I)i»cans(»  \vt>r:idohY;  at  the  hnttoni,  tVcl  that  it  is  the 
student  s  misfondurt  as  opposed  to  the  hasic  institutional.proccss  that 
at  fault  here:  That  will  have  to  he  eorrected/ But,  whlun  that 
rntiiH»Avork-T — -  ,       ■  ■    i  i  -i 

S(Miat(H'  l^AYii.  Tiu  sure  you  are  aware  that  the  original  Juvenile 
Justice  Art,  which  wi»  int  ro(lu<'(»d  sonu»  tinie  at^),  di<l  •provide  lor  j^ro- 
(^ranis  under  tl\e  act  to  he  adjuinistered  by  the  White  llouse  and  hit.er 
TlEW  rather  than  LKA  A.  ;    V..  . 

no\vev(M\  we  had  to  make  a  rather  ])ra<ziuatie  (k^cisioiu  It  it  was 
Administered  hv  LKAA,  which  was  ri<lin^M he  erest  oF  popularity  with 
tKis  administration,  it  would  1»»  easier  to  «z(»t  money  tor  •pj'O'Zrhms  to 
assist  ()ur  s<'lu)()lswan(l  youn^i"  ])eople.  ,  . 

i.K(;isi..\'rH)N  snr  srrroirrKi)  uv  .NUMiNisTKA-riox  _ 

Now,  \V  ti'ied.l  However,  itV  <lisappoint in^'  to  listcm'to  the  Presi- 
(huit  talk  about  hnv  and  order  and  not  try  to  do  somethin<v  ^d)out  crime. 
TtV  been  over  a  vear  that  we  established  the  (MUce  of  Juvenile  Jiisliee 
in  LEAA  to  trv  to  deal  with  tlu*  iuveiiile  Menders  before  they  be- 
come hardened  Vriniinaks.  Yvt  the . Prcj^idcnt  lias  still,  not  ap])oint(Ml 
s{)meo'n.c  to  head  this  oflice  I  ^  .  . 

^^rs  KiMj«:>i.\N.  1  iincku'sjaial  v-onr  (lifiiiiMilties. 

SemUor  H.wii.  I  just  want  to  ])ut  t he. reasons  f(U- that  develoiufient 
into  perspective.  Excuse  me  for  int(*rruptino-  you.  f 
Mrs.  Ei)Ki.M'.\x.  I  understaml.  ^ 

Specilicalfv,  in  .si^ction  i>S-2(e),  where  ym  vat  talkm^^  about  the 
JjVrW  havina'  established  idTectivi?  ])rpcediire.s  for  the  prot(M»tion;ol 
Vonstitutionar  ri^i'hts'^d'  st udents,  *em])loyees  and  local  educTdipn 
a^vncies,  we  ur^v  tKat  vou  W  a  litMc^ut  lyon*  ^]KV'ific  iif  spidJifio-  that 
•*  outv  and"      wo'nKl  hope  to  livt  vour  support  in  push in^-lI^'Wlo  adopt 
tbe  kind  of  ant  idi.s('riniinat  ion'])rOiir'am  we  a  re  di-tailiiiji'  in  our  report; 
iu)thih»r  less  than  soniet liino;  verv  s])eciHc^'in  be  re<juired  to  deal  witli 
procedural  rights.  In  dealinri-  with  racial  discrimination,  anytlunji- loss 
than  s])ecific  is  not  ^oinrr  to  r>c  adc(iuafe  to  deal  with  the  pushed-out 
black  and  (vtlier  minority  ehihli-iur.  it 
t^enator  H.wu.  Would  you  iH^opose  some  sjwific  1ano:HM<ze  tr»  deal 
with  that  ])rol>lem 

Mrs.  EuKi.M.w.  T  would  hv  delijrhled  to. 
•  SeujUor  TVwH.  Vou  are  fiuuiliar  with  the  le^lislative  ])roccy^.^.  and 
as  knowled<zeable  as  an  vone  with  Jhe  problem.  If  you  could  help  us 
with  specific  lan»<ziia^r  desi^xned  to  deal  wi'th  these  speci^fic  problems, 
that  would  b(»  very  liel])ful.  *         j  ' 

*     ^[rs.  T.nKr.M.NX*  We  woukl  be  deli<rhted  to,  thaidv  you. 

Some  s])ecific  conniuMvts  on  th(»  amendmem  iro  to  the  use  oi  the  fundf^. 
where  you  ha\V  ])rovided  that  each  fumled  LEAA  mitst  use  at  toast 
no  i)erc*ent  for  edu<>attonal  pro<zrams,  includin^r  renovation  of  facilities 
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fdr  aitonuitivc  (HliK^atid^r  pnftfnun^^  and  not  including  programs 
utilizod  in  sofui'ity  teolniolo^ry-Laiid  yoii  i>'o  on  and  spell  out  alterna- 
tive education  programs.       '  /  4 

T  woidd  like 'to       sev'eral  chan^jjs  in  this  because  we  have  a  fyw  ' 
"  problenTs  with  thirf.  First,  I  feel  the  nO-percent  figure  is  too  low,  T 
-^would  Uke  lo  see  more  n^oney  <»()in|)-  into  educational  "progranis.than ' 
in  securfj^',  fhouo-h  I  uklerstand  the.prohlenis  inherent  in  that ;  but  I' 
tliink  we'have  to^push  a.\much'Hs  we  can  to  up  the  niarsrin  of  remedies 
'  that  are  ^>•oin^r  to  iTe  lastW,  and  which  hopefullV  will  move  tbwaVd  \^ 
basic  nistitntioiuir  chanfifeV.  I  Avouhl  certamly  lilce  to  have  thO  50^ 
percent  eeilin/x  taken  off.'    \  Wk^ 

The  hui^'uafre^^  in  the  act  as\\vi'iWii  is  ambiguous,  to\say  "at  least  50  * 
percent  for  ed,Hrational  programs,''  in.  one  o|  the  plirct^s  it/ seems  to 
read  /*iip  more  than  50  percenV'  Ilasica,lly  we  feel  tha\fis:ure  is  tcTo 
low/and  wy  would  like  to  haveWi  consider  putting  it 

Senator  BAvrr.  A\'e  will  certamly  consider  your  suggi^^^ions, 
,  Mis.  EmiL^rAV.  AVe  are  afraid  tlTat  many  people  will  see  tliat  motiey 
for  secui-ity^  first,  .and  second  fop  ^tei-native  education  pragrams,  T 
thinii  \\;(^  should  e.ncoUraji^e  more  tht^Nlattei'  and  l.esS  the  formelv 

Senafor  IIaiVii.  AA'e  ar^  trying  to  strike  a  balance,,  and  n!iaybe\we  set 
our  sfo'his  too  low.  But  we  must  liave  a  balance  in  deal irig^yitlrthe  need. 
.  to  prhvidb  lesourcc^s  to  prevent  the  kihcls^of -clearly  npnstudmt  related 
.^vimdalism  tliat  tends  to  take  the  headlinV.  Yon  are  absolutely  ri^ht, 
*if'  somebody  run's  a  bulldozer  iiito-the  sideM  a  school  building— which  , 
happened  a  coui)le  of  rnciliths  agfl— the  vvay\t  ts  haJidlejl  ^nd  perceived 
by  a  lot  of  people  who  listened  to  tha't  news  ng,  "those  cvazy  kids  did  it  " 
to  thisscliool  a.gain„*'  .         \  V 

I  think  if  ..we  cafl  limit  the  vandalisms  that  V'e  nonschool  oriented, 
•  we  will  have  a  umch  better  chance  getting  resources, 
\   Rut  here  again,  I  would  like  to  have  your  specjiic  suggestions  as  to 
l\ow,  *      E       .  '       .  \ 

SAFKC^rARl)  PRorKOt'RKS  IX  AI/VKRN^ATTVrO  m)GRAMS  NEF.DED  i 

AFrs.  EdkI.max.  All  ijght.  !jVe  ai:e  gVeafly  in' favor  of* educational 
'.alternatives  nnd^disi-uss-tliat-ik'our repoii:.  PToweVer,  we  are  concerned 
Miat  we  shoujd  SQt  up  sorpie  type  t)f  safeguard  procedure  for' place-, 
ment  of  childi'en  in  alternative  progranfis^  so  that  they  do  not  become  " 
new  avenues  of  school  exclusion  or  segregation  devices.^I/hink  there 
has  to  be  more  adequate  language  in  the  amendment  to  provide  for  due 
process  safegviarcis  and  against  racial  discrimination.  \ 

Also,' I'm  a  little  concerned  that  too  much  of  the  rn^i^ey  mayic  used 
for  renovation  of ''alte^^iative  schools,  as  opposed  to  J^iore^id  less  costly, 
but  perhai)s  mo're  effi^etTve  kinds  of  programs,  I  thirfl- would  feel 
sa.fer|#ith  some  kir\.d  of  cutoff  of  the  percentage  of  myey  th^it  can^go 
to  renovation  to  assure  that  an  adequate-amount  wo^kj|be  available  for 
.spe  ci  a  1  pi  'og  i  -a  m  s  in  re  n  o  a-  a  t  e  d  f  ac  i  1  i  t  ies-Rul^Yo  wjoifjro  en  con  r  ag0  the 
use  of  more  scliool  resoui'<?es  and  innovation  without  new  buildings* 
Again;  our  experience  ha.s  been  too  often  that  wJienever  there  is  bifild-^' 
ing.money^  the  emphasis  would  be  to  get  more  of  that,  t  would  just  like 
to  see  if  we  can't  set  a  ceiling  for  the  amount  that  can  gp  for  renovation, 
arid  the  place  emphasis  on  a  variety  of  other  kinds  of  programs. 
Finally,  Hvhile  I  a^ree  that  there  has  to  be  some  resources  put  on 
\  security,  T  think  the  amount  should  be  lower  than  50  percent.  I'm  not 
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-     ^"a;vi;ti:re  of  it,  hut  I  asp.nnc  that  youlmve-from  jour  Ueainngs  come  to.. 

.nore  'ctVwtivo  kinds  of  so<'U.  ity..prosxra,ns  and  less  ^^ft^^i vej)  u^^ 
:  I  to  s  .re-  tl.ere  arfe  bad  seci.rity  prqgran,^  and  Rood         A>  ^  ^^^^^ 

r^ini£tc»e  could  givo  guidance  as  td  the  kinds  of  security  piogiams 
>      S  are  wmSfs  m  Lme  school  districts  that  are  most  P-  ;>C  J  W 
o  riffhts  of  schoolchUdren  ancj  others  in'the  coin'm^inity,  I  think  that 
^  ■        wm  Kh'ii  f^  'S^^      as  pos;iljle  we  should  se^k  to  ayoul  reffressivftT 
and    nnecJsLry  overemphasis  o?i  security.  If  yon  have  eviclence  of 
^.SCZr,wra,us  and  .onid  lend  some  judgnje^  to  school  chs-.  . 
t^fi  Sich  tl'.ey  jniolvt  follow,  1  think  that  may  be  a  very  helpful 

"*^'BfVon?Uhat,  I  woIitcTbe  dehVhtecKo  sit  down  with  staff  anc^do  vevjj  , 
^     '    siieciiic  lan-niage  chfvufres  aiicf  xlral'ts.  and  see  it  we  eam^t  work  m  t  . 
-^Jile  accommocUtion^^  this  point  because  I  think 
«une  ..oals  and  sajue  Wis.  And  it  we  can  db  that  through  spccihc 

,.    '^;s^^l^!;'Sts^.ore  h^^  i. 

■Kcfw!  I  would  welcome  youi  respoiisps  to  certain  questions  I  hi^ve  in  • 
xnind.          *  q  * 

"  ^  Senatori^.^^.  Wo"l<J  vou  ^i^^e  us  your '<.oniments^conce,nin?  ihe/  ,  • 

deJ^^^i^  if  tfeJ^niurine  (\.urt  in  the;case  of  r/o..^  v.  Lg^^  m^uvmf^ 
a;  least  minim^d  due  process  lor  students  prior  to  the.r  susi,e«Hian 

-g^.       ^''^rK^'KUvv.  Well,  I  think'Hie  Suprem;  Co^.rt  xlecision,  while  it 
doS  es  abl  sh  a.rif.-ht  to^edVation,  does  recogime  that  oduca^tio,  ., 
.       -   1     \m,,oi' ant  fui-ictf^,  and  so  important  *f  childre.i  Mve  aj:e^^^^  ■ 
%-        nropertv  interest  in  e<hication  which  cannot  be  aenied  f'l""*-^" 

"nderstand  that  there  is  legal  iinportaiKe  attached  to4h.s,  so  that  t^.ey 

•    /'''"nifTl^^ftb^kilSs•of  due  process  proceckres  that  the  Ct>urt  re-  ' 
miKcl  we  are  kss  than  happy  witk  theui.'- We  l  ur.k  they  are  Vel•>^ 
~   ■       /  "n  mi  inuil.  s'erv  iuforina]  and  there  will  be," obviously  a  lot  mme^ 

MiHga  io.  on  h.  extent  to  whicb  due  process  recpi.rements  should  be  , 
®  -  .        ro^  ed.  But,  while  r;..v.s.  is  a  minimal  step-^•e;p^  very  >>'''™«lT:^"f-  " 
>Wl4k.mt;deqt,nteto<leahwifhthe4^nc^^^ 

.    are  ,  still- have  ii-!  inJvny -school  .districts  at  east  '^'^^ 7"?^>"^^^^^^^^ 
iiniKM-tant  st  udent  "interest  that  we  can  build  from.  They  etj,       '  • 
foi  us  S  >-isl't  to  -^"'"^  ^'"^^^  "!  circumstances  to  elicit  even 

'   *    crreater  (luc^  process  safcfTiiards.  V  . •  ;r>, 

"  The  tffing-T  want-to  make  very  clear  is  that  the  decision,  " 
no,1  an  3  a  step  forward,  is  not  going  to  solve  the  suspension  p  o  - 
■        Z  Pro  cdiires  alo,ie  are  not  the  anS^yer•to  the  problems  we  are  hud- 
'  :  Erd  e  lures  .Uone  ^l-e  not  going  to  cure  .all  th"«^«iispens  oiis  ox 
hin<v4  like  truancv,  cliewing  gum,  pregnancies,  special  needs,  which 
•      ttlnl  nxrinlK.vi,tlv  fmfair.  We  are  goin^  to  have^o  work  very  hard 
to  g6  fai-  beyond  procedures.  No  fair  hearuiglTl  the  world  can  cu le 
.       ■    usJenlvt^a^asLteducatioivallf  jtistified,or 

twks'  of  a  child ;  that  does  not  go  to  the  issue  of  whethe.  oi  not  sus  . 
•     •       rWision  per  se  is  helping  children,  or  necessary  to  schools. 

•    f-  f  5  we  are  -ratef  .1  we  didn't  lose  that  case,  we  are  gratejul  that 
we  vvom  and  we  are  grateful  for  the,  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
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jMiu't'atibii.  Wo  t>|iak»  Iu*wpv(M'1(  luiL  tlip  very  niinitnal  guarantees  have 

iini>t)Vt/m},  \vp 'think  it  does, not  tou<h  th^. 
S^®^''-*'*'^*'*''^'^  'th#m4>sta^t      basis  riiKhM'Iyiii^r  siispehsioi),'  in  schools,- 
wo  st*()!ioty  iK^Iievo  liave  to  he  I'eexaffiined  and  retornied. 

Kf'iau'a^  ()i'^^riN()u-i:^'iiiiA('Tiox  srsPEXsioNS , 

•  •    -        ii'-  ^  ''-^  •   .  .     ~     ,  • 

^\  ^  KS(ijfjjk)r  h\nfi  Is  itlairti)  say  ^tliiit  suspcmlin^r  students  foi*  viola- 
tion ot  rn'los  suH)  a.s  beiii^' Urdy  or  sniaki'n*ji"  may,  in  fact,  Huvke- the 

Ehi<r  thvs(»  stu(leiits  c)nr  (iirthe  i^treet 


'^l^^-  •v!^^rtfe<^il>li»J>i'y  situal  ion  wors(4)y  putih: 
.  9  ■       ?  X^tf'h  upl^;vip(MNdsjon  fit 


^iJfH'jjScw)()Is  can't.  i^*nprc  violations  of  ridC^s, 
li^:fUavethc  aipal'iffjo  deal  \vith  such  viohttions  in^w.ays  other 
■  W^^"  •  \  \  *  V   •  *  .  ■  V  .' 

-  Mirs.  KniCLMANl^j^/'thiwk  \v(^^ia^^  r  think  the  biggest- 

proWoi^n  with  'feu^)ension  at  the  nionu^nCis  ah/atfitudiiial  oi1;e/.\Ve 
hav(;n\t  thou^#^bout  ^vhy  or  how  \y\^  use  it,  wxliaven't  thougbtiabWt' 
-'r  ^^^^f-  ^^^^^^  or;%(i:it.1s,  and  wliatyntrpose 'it  phfpofts  to  serve.. It  is 

'-^/'^^^^^  .alVa^yK  d6ne.  AVediaye  gone  to'a.JUinibW  of 

srhi)oJs  artd  >/(Hie  througl^  tlic  records,  thev  Ijave  sh6wi>  m=^bcdause' 
,  ^'e^l^raI  ndiyinistratioii  ofteii  lioesn^f  ln()-Is;  at  tl/eir  [)rin(v;i'pfi^fe^  repdrts, 
and  r.jj*porting  in  gtMieral  is  \'ery  poor—how  manj, chjkh^en^iey  h^ve 
thrown  out  of, school  in  a^givcn  school  year,  and ^they  are  uniforirnly 
'  ^  sui'prised  when  aii  analysis' is  don?  botli  as  tp  the'nunibers  suspended 
.and  th(»  reaso^ns.  "When  we  liaye  gone  through  why  they  sirspended 
them,  aiuragain,*t hey  are  uniformly  surpri^f^ed  that  the  great  majority 
of  children  were  suspcnllcd  for  tardiness- (>r  truancy  or  .other  minor 
nrfraet ions  ^f  the  rules.        t^g^  -  .      v.',  ^ 

ThQ.rei5  very  litth^  b(Mnfr  done,  ft  seehis  to  me,  in  t  i-aiijing  teachers-^ 
«and  tills  is  li.  problem  (rf  sc1ioqIj>  of  edticat-ion  to  understiind  how  to  deal 
.   with  a  (lifficylt  kid.  XFost  of  the  -teaclrers,  a  16(  of  the  teachers  wlio  are 
suspending /'hi Idren^ are  very  you n^' teacher.5  and  injexperienced,  and 
•  liave,.not  beep  taught  tojloal  with  and.nmderstand  tlie  various  child 
(h've]()|)u;)ig;||£jtages.  aiuMlfscipline  problems,  and  nnderstaiurthe  vari-' 
(Hhs  probttWfj^^t^^     aiv  going  to  b(^  (confronted  with., 
-y.  We  will  I;i.ave  to  seek  Ix^tCei'  f  undanienfftl  training  of  tea^hei-s  to  have* 
tQ  iyid(U'staHd .(Children  and  deal  witli  cliiJdren;  and  many  things  that 
o^iil^  now  th()u<i^ht  as  had.  aic^'t  hhd  at  all.  They  have  to  understand 
wliat  chihlrcMi  aV  like  at  (^rtain  stages  of  their  lives  so^£liey  will  be  . 
•abre  to  deaHvith  clHhIrcn  iiiUch  more  effectively. 

'\  So,  we  have  to  talk  about  getting  a  change  of  kno^Tledge  and  at- 
titude and  a  rd'(C(^gnition  of  what^they  are  dqing  by  l?nilding  in  more  " 
'     relc\'ant  ti-aining  capacity  in  our  ^education  schools;  and  we  have  to' 
Miave  more  insei'VKu^  trainintJ;  for  existing  teacheiu  And,  certainly,  w'e 
have  to  bnild  in  more  support  within  scliools  to  helpjt-hem  in  dealing 
with  rhjldreii  wlio  have  learning  prpble^is  and  learning  disabilities, 
V  .  oi-  otlkr  kinds  of  personal  problems and  T  think  a  lot  can  be  done  fath 
existmg^scl^ool  r(\sources.:We  can  call  on  parenls;a  great  deal  ^nom 

-...^      ^       ^     EKTAm.TSlI  WOKKINO  R^.LATTON'fltllPS  WITH  PARENTs\ 

'An  overwheiTiiirig  rationale  given  by  principals  is,  ''Well,  th^t  is 
the  w^ay  we  get  the  pai'ents  in,^'  but  we  don^t  thinly;  that  they  have  to 
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do  thilt,  ,as-d  lyoasuro  lo  ^ot  [)nr(Mits  in.  Tlioiv  luust  bo  sohiothin«  slvort 
of»thm\vin^  h  cliild  Out  af  scIjooI  to'^^ot  thv  paronts  in ' Srlvools  must 
be  fort^od  to  ostal)lis]i  b(»ttor  and  cJoscm*- rolatiQiisHips  witli  parents  so 
tbat*t.liogy'  can  liavo  a  co^iijnon  \v(>i*fun<r  relationship,  and  1  don't  think 
tliat  cosfs  a  lot  of  money.  Far  moiv  etlectire'  PTA  i.)ro<i'rams ;  far 
.morc:jin.fo'j(:inatioii  f>:oin^>:  out :  and  an  atmovsplvere'lhat  vvMcoines  parents 
to  gdinp  in  aivd  (juestioir  vvhatV  ^()in<i:  on  in  tlit^  selipol,  would  a 
jnajor  st(»p  forward  in -t-his  area.  Parents  an^. excluded  from  most 
delM^ions  made  by  the  scli()t)ls  aH'ecfii^*  the  ehil(l*s, disciplini{\  teach- 
i  11 special  echtcatioh  pro<iTam?;,  etc.  tVe  aYe  imt*  usin<i'  the  kinds  of 
resource;;^  and  neetknl  ties  we  have  in, tlie  ^aarent  coiunuilaitj'  to  :^vork 
witjhiii'cls.  •  ■  /  ■  :  ' 

I  jtliink  tluit.  a  number  of  s^*,hools  ai'c  movin<x  tov\  ard^a  variety  f>t 
alternatives,  sonie  of.  which  cost  money,  and  some  of  wjiich  domt.  AVe 
ofoifud  that  the  use  .of  other  students  .in  pe(»r- counselling — students  vvliQ 
li.ad  })rol)lems  and  stu(k>nts  who  have  not  luid  [m)blems — to  work  with 
otiier  stud'cnts  who  are  havin<>*  probkMus,  whicli  a<i*ai]i  is  not  an  expen- 
sive (k\;ice.  It.  means  that\stal£  and  stude^its  talk  about-  tlie  problems 
•opeidy  and  in  organized  fashign.  ("hihb'en  vvant  discipHn!e,r.too.  Peer 
coiHis(vrni<^  is '  workin*:!:  in  some  school  districts,  a.nd'*'vve  vi^uhl  like  to 
-  see  tliat  exph>red  further.       .  .^  .  '  /  , 

■;,A  variety  of  he-hools  Ua\*(^  r(»so'urc(»  rooms  whei^e- cliihh'en.  who  hiivcM 
problems  can  t(v  and  ha\'r  those  problems  j'eco<i*nizeu:k  and  dealt.'* 
with.     r  ^         ^  ^  ^  •    "  ■ 

,  TlKU*e  aro  ^''oin^  to  be  a  numlxu-  erf  students  who  ha\*e  mare  serious 
problems,  chil/li-eTi  wlYo  are  violent*,  oi,-  contiiumiry  (Usruptive;  cjiildrbn 
who  hj{ive  contiiTuin<x  ])robl('i»nis.  Thert^arejiot  en'Oiu<ih  ^•oo(l»co'Unselin;LJ:^ 
])ro<2;TarusJn  school,4h'ei'e  is  not  enou^li  dia^ifbstic  Help  and  psycholocri- 
eal  <j:uidance  or  t^v^ituHMit  faciFities  oivce  the  dia^^nosis  occurs.  That^ 
is  ^iroiiijOf  to  rec|uii'e.  niore  resources.  A  number  of  States  are  movin<i' 
toward  alloca tin more  moU'cy.  for  s])ecial  echic-ation  .])ro;i'rams,  .and 
("ont^ress  is  talkin^j^  about  allocatin<x,' and  lias  indeed  allocated  molr- 
1  If o  1 1  ey  a  ltd  h  a  s  i  'p  c  o/^*t  i  i  VA^'d.  1 1  le  n  (uhI  f  o  i-  special  e  d  nc  a  t  i  o  1 1  ] )  vo^  i-a  m  s 
'|\v i t h i n  sc l\oo Is.  .V ^a i n..  1 1 1 a t  1 1 ee(  1  s  t^)  bc^  cw p a nd e d . 
I  .  [  thiiik^the  ivsoiirces  are  there,  J  thf.nk  tln^y  have  to  be  broadened 
\ncl  ]uiv(^  t(^  be  s4i{)poited.  .1  .think'numy  of  tlu^  kinds  of  ineasni'es  we 
need- and  ha\'e  talani  doiTt  regally  re(|uire  iT  lot  of  moiiey.  I'here  needs 
to  be  bcttei^  i)!"of(Nsi6nal  lu^lp,  and  .W(>  ha.\'e  to  beo-in  to  redeploy  exist- 
in<r  resources,*as»  we  \ij^u\i  out  rn  o'ur 'rv])()rt.  ..   '  * 
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T  ^ruess  t.lie  last  .thm^r  T  •would  say,  if  ])eoplie  liad  to  tliiuk  of -oriie 
tiling;  to^olncejitratj;*  on,  T  would,  reconiiiieiul  that  it  be  on  tin*  sAvtion- 
of  a  <rood  ,])rinci])al.  A  ^^ood  j)*i'nc.ii')aj  can  i'ea'li\^ set-  tlve  tone  anil 
atniospliere  in  a  i^chool,  and  he  oi-  slv(»  can  nrake  tlie  1)est  of  v'eiw  li/nite'd- 
rcsorw*(H»s.  Tf  yoii  ha-ve  a  'princ-ipa  l'.who  does  not-bcbeA'cin  suspe^idih^^ ; 
"  i  f  y OA  1  .1  \Wvc  a  ''f )"r i  j vc i  ]  > a^l *-\y ho  .i vix\  1  y  ( 'a  r es%  w1 1 o  \v n ts  t o  J c e e j )  c h i Id r(Mi 
ill' school — yyul  there  ■{fi'c  hia'ny  of  five u)  in  this  country— *it  can  makiv 
a  vas't.  dife»rence  lo.MiihUxui.  AVe'  have  bwi*  imp  reused  "by  ^  principals, 
ijVyery  tou^h  schools  wh<^  came  injylKm  there  waf^  vi^e^lencei  who^cjiiiie 
•fn  wjK»ri"Vt^iere'.wiTs^^^^^^  (fdal  of  abseiiteeis^n/,.  avg^-tfat  .olieal  of-'dis- 

/'rup^io^i  in- (liis^fs,  :aM  someliowx  decidfccl  thi.4  vvAs  not  the-  kind  of 
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school  to  liavi\  "'rhov  wci'O  not . ptM-i)us.siv(\  Nu\v  vvtM'e'touji'h,  Tlxey  sat 
ti.mv'h  aiul  be^-aiv  to  work  with,  tlTm^'^tf'.Miiid  t'eat'lKM's*  withhi  t\\e\r  - 
schools,  rhcy  bo^an  tcr  Briilj>*e  tJio  ^;>*ap  betwtH*n  stiuTtMitsC  teacjiers^jand 
^'parents  and  the  aclnuiustrntioiv  Tho.y  ,be^an  t^*)  niii  schools,  after 
.  while',  after  a  lot  of  \mrd  work  aiui  aftei*  sfliive  toutrh  tiiiies^  witlioi^t 
suspending*  children.  *        j  - 

.1  think  it\they  can  do  ,tlmt  iir  toimii  sehools  in  Now^Jiprk/'Oi' 
.('Miica^^cK  can  take  j'livenile  delin(|nents  and  toii^h  street  kids 'and  bring 
them  baek  into  a  school  whei'e  they  car^  and  don't  Btisp^iid  them,  imake 
tJioin  a  part  of  the  comnuinity,^otlier  i)i,'-incipals  can  do  lt.^We^  describe 
f  im  sn(«^cessfiil  efforti5  of  soine  such  principals  in  our  suspension. report.  . 

Pa  5' i  n ^  m o re  i\U  e 1 1 1  i  on  t o  whom  \v e  'sv  le c t  Its^^)  r i nc  i  p a  1  s ,  a n'^l  t o^  1 1 1  e 
^i^U'Ciml  selec#^8ft^proc(»ss,  is  riot  samiethin^i;  thlit  costs"  a  lot  of  a-iioney?'  - 

\f)ig  itj^e  i  11 1  a^  i  1  la  t  i  \'  c ,  \v  1  lo  \\U  1  sT  c»  Jf  a  iVd  use  c  oil  i  n  i  u  n  i  ty  re  sou  rces  on  t  - 
sltle'  of  »t  1  v^^' sc  1 1  ooil ,  we  will  be^- i n  t  o  1 1  a  \:e  a  ne  w  ]q i  id*  of  C0'r[JS  o  f  leade r-  ^ 
slii[)  in. our  schools,  and  that  could  \\yi\kQ  a  difference  in  a  lot  of  tlTese 
problems,    '    *    '  \     '  -     •       ^  *     .  .  " 

Sonator  Bayii.  (\Hild  y<HK^"ive  us  theoiiames  of  two'or-^ree  indi- 
V'iduiils  yon  ar(»  sptitikin^i:  about  ^      (  •  ^  \  , 

Mrsv  Ei)Ki,ytA>l.  \Vc  were  rn^t  inspired  in  (fthicaf?o  fcTy  iPhilip  Viso*  ♦ 

,  who  °ri:in^3  a  school  in  Chicaa^for -Klropouts  aif?l  deliiiqiLieiVtS):  and  by  - 
. J  ( )sc  pi  1.  1 4»e . -^v]  1  o  i  s ji  m  > tJ  lO'  s(  '1 1  (  k)}  a d  i  i i  i  i  w  i5t  r a  t  <    w o-r  k  i  n   i  n- 1 1  lat  a; 'e a. 
Ijjrtht^r  Seatepolt^cik  o\'eu^u  schf^^l  in  Xe\A'  YbrlcCity, 'Ta  very  toiig^li 
school.  He**  is  now  a  di^i^ict  school  si'iperi.u  ten  dent.  And  Steven  4 
Ivaniinsky  is  a  yovuit^  man,  a  teadieV  .whom  he  hirecK  and- he  ta^lked 

Jwith  lls"iJ^>detail.'^^'e.  ha\'e  ex(;erpls  fi'om  oair  iuteirview  wit^i  ttiem  in  - 
the  report,/>Kamilisky  and  Seabrook  talk  abont  hoC  they  tinpied  tlieii* 

.  Tlarleni  school  aronml  to  keep  kids  in  school,"and  cut  down  disBiptidn. 
Hiring  Kamiirslvy.  meant  redeploying*  some  .teacliei*  salaries,  ov  soime 
other  Fe(lei;al  sourcvs  of  money  to  ^'et  him'on  staC  but  I  tliihk  we  liave 
to  have^sefipor  distvicts  rc^co^nizei  that  this  kind  •^>f  person  who  can  ^ 

.  bridge ^ the  ^ap  between  stiKfrnt.  and  jidministnitioii  is  an  important 
person  to  have.  I  waB.very  impressed  with  what  we  foinid  tliere. 
*  We  would  be  deli^iited  to  ^ive  you  a  list  of' other  people  inter-"^ 
viewed,  we  liave  six  sucliMU' our' report,,  and  we  ui-jii'e  yoai  to  read  it 
an  ( 1  ( *a  1  r  a  1 1  y  o  f  1 1  leri  1 ,  1  woi rkl  1  i  Ice  t  o"  | ).i *o  \'  i  cle  a* o u  ,  w  i  t  h  mo  1  ■  e ,  i  f  y  oii 
areMiiterest'ech  in  terms,.frf  sdiool^  districts  who  ave  doing  i»:ood  thin^, 

■  sonio  of  whixdi  cost  money,  and  some  of  which  cost  little,  momey,! and • 
who,wa  think  are  riiovin^  in  the  right  direction. 

Se n a 1 01  ■  H ,\ h .  Essen t  i a  1 1  >i  1 1  le I'e^f ore .  y o  1 1  ^a  r (»•  say i n o;  that  sc li ools 
a  re  not  helping  t  hemseh  es  if  They  n*act  tp  \'io]atioiis  of  every  rule  by 
suspending  Htil'deiits,  rather  than  seeking  some  other  ^method  of  en- 
forcing those  rn^?s.   'J        -  -  ,  ^* 
Mrs.  Ei)KLMA\^  I^actly,  tliat  is  wliat  we  are  sa-ying, 

;  V  I  t  h  ri I  k  i  t  won  Id  1  )e  good ,  M  i*.  ( '1 1  a  i  r n  la  if,  i  f  y 01 1  con  h  1  I ) u  i  Id  i  n  soirt i# 
s( VI -t  o f  (\\ t r a  i n ( ■  el  1 1 i \'e  in  y f )  1 1 r  b i  1 1  f or  1 1 1< )se  p o] ) le  w ho  t ry ,  who  aV e 
using  1 1  u\  I'Vsou  rces^ a  nd  a  re  mo v i  11  g  in  a^ d i  ffereii t  (| i rect ion ,  wlio  Jia ve 
a  high  sfanda I'd, of  due  i)r()cess,  to  see  that  they  get  rewarded.  We  al-' 
ways  xee  n\  t  oyni  n  o-i  1 1*  ]  jrogra  11  is  w  i  t  h  a  w  wa  f  d  for  F)acksl  i^d  i  ng",  a  id  i  hg 
thi(»  j)eO'plc  wh.o  are  doing  vyorse.  I  think  we  slionld  also  try.tb'provide 
an  incentive  ainT  move  to  sa,y.  ''If\von  a iv  (loing  son lethihg  yourself, 

'  we  a  re  /g(^i  n  g"  1 0  g  i  v  e  y  01 1  m  ore , ' '  1 1  a  \'  e  a  1 1  i^K  ■  ei  1 1  i  ve  bi  li  1 1  ■  i  n  / 
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■..   .     S(Miat()r  P>Avii,  III  v<Mir  sdnly  did  you  fiiul  (Hat  inaii^-  .otf*tli(»  sii'gpion 
/  sio'iis  in)|)()S(»d  l)y  schools  \\v\v  for  violent  or  illoo'al  a'(*l[^vil'if'^^  .: 

Mrs':  Edklman.  AVo  \V(M'i^  si,u*p'i"i>^CMl  to  fiiKl  in. our  ()\vrf |i1rvcn\  and  ia. 
-  oiir*(»xaiwinat  von  of  siisptMisioii  I'pasons,  lvo\y  littl^^^  tio "tliM^^^./is 
violonci*  and  suspension.  Yotr  thiidc  of,  a  million  c'hihlrmi  hoin^  shs- 
\pcMHlii»d  in  ]ialf  th(v  s('hoc)l  >ystonis  iji^cMir  (^''()untry.  th(»  o^M.^vylic^liniiiric  ' 
majority  of  whoni  ♦nvoiv not  violi^nt.        foitnd  los^^  tha>r  4-  {Dereoiih  in 
^     our  s.urv(»\\  had  l)eeii  thrown  out  boranso  of  sciu^otlun^ia:  JiU^^vanchilism 
or  vi'olonco.  Xow.  thoy  say  that  a  lot  of  kidj^  who  avc»  violAt,  arcvc^x-. 
polled  find  vvo  undorstand  that.  But  I'thiAk  that  wo  luiYo  to/taKe  issno  . 
with  that  boc^jwiso  wo  f hinlf  it  is  nrostly  tho  violent  kid,  m-ostly  the  child  /  ' 
who.  is  distnrboll.  .who  sliould  not  si!n[)ly  l)o  put  out  on  tho  street  t(j. 
•   _  ^et  himself  into^rnor(»  troi^lvle  an(l>o^tho  ooiffuuniity  into  fii ore  timiWo.^ 
The  schools  ha a  respoiisibili'ty,  once  llvoy  identify  a  cflild  whoos 

•  sorioiislyHlisrupti ve,  has  real  prol)lems^  is  viblonl" and^, a  threat  to  him- 
.  so  I  f ,  a  n  d  '9 1  h  1 '  pt*  ^pk'  •  ^  b^'  y  1  ^  <  ^  ^*  ^*  h  i  'o  s  p  oi  i  s  i*l  )i  1  i  t  y  to  1 1  'y  t  o  vo^m  crt  that 
child  up  WM  til  some  sy  St  em,  or  service  iXi  t  he^  conimunit'y  tha'^is^'Oin^  ' 
io  \ w  1  j )  h it t'l  .if  the  sc  1 1 ool  ca n 1 1  ot .  1^ x  \  m] s ion ,  [ ) ii  1 1  i  n ^  h  i  n i  < ) 1 1  t^%v  st  re e t 

is  not  ;j:oin<;»'' Io  1k»[p  biiiirit  ivS  makin<2f  him  \vpr>se,  as  yo\]  rec^oi^^'^ze. 

T  f  1 1 1'ey  are  c onTm  i  1 1  i  n c  i •  i  m e s  in  s c  1  ii )0'1 1 1   v*  s h^oi  i  k  1  1  ic .  ta  i  i:i  le  c1  nv cm •  ; 
t o  ( h(^  j u \' e rW  1  j  i ist a  u 1 1 1 oi* i t k»s,  i  n  f  >u r  \* ie  w , \\i nx\  Tn\- yo\ i  re cog- 
'    ni/,e"tbat.  But  our  jiirenile  justiccx  syst^em  slmiil-d  l)e  Icjft  to  deal  wi.Hi 
oft'onses  vvhi\*h' ai'o^t  ruU'  sc^tious,  and  children  wlxV  really  iie(*d.  help:^ 
,  And  [iorhaps  tliey  would  lun'e.more  resour:c(»s  if  (hey  were  \\ot  flooded  •, 
'  with  a n  th(Md Til (IroTi^wbosc^  oflVMises  ar(Mv()t"  so  serious. 

*  -    So,  wliat  we  ur^e  i?^  that  the  s(Jiool^s  stop  tryinjii*  to  be  [Ksyciruiitrists,^ 

ajul  stop  trying'  to.  ])e  jud^'cs  arVd  deciding  to  [n\t  some  chndrc^n  omt  in 
^    .\,the  streeK  Avithoiit  Iwdp ;  and  tlvat  the  schools,  if  tliey  recoo-lH/,(»  theyv 
'    cannot,  lumdle  .the  chikl,  t\\^yn  l)in\  ovel■'■tath^  [Troper  authority,  service 
a ^^eiic^  or  p sy c h hi t     se r \* ice v  K i M 1 1  no v\*  nol )(^ d y  k no ws  w hat  i s  a  v (u  1  - 
•     '  '-fdrle,  and'tluM'e  is'nobody  who  helW  parents  and  children  fi»*et  to  those 
'  .  ^  -resources.  \  .'      "       ,  ^   ^  .  t 

^        Rid  we  tliinlc  that  tlve  school  has  a\i  crblio^atioiu  wiib  live  violent  child  jjf' 
'  \jyf]ook  him  up  to  the  ri.irht  kind  of  serviice,  or  ^i'et  .»soine  kind  .of  help, 
to  the  parent  in  k)okin^'  for  the  ri«iiit  kind  of  sei'vice,  f or  suspen.ijion  is 
.ciprtaijdy  not  tjie  answer.  AV.e  thiidv  a  bi«i'  job  exists  to  disconnect  sus-  ' 
pension  and  violence  in  the  ])'ul)lic  uiiikI.  We  ai"(*  concerned  that. con- 
^  t  i  n  u  i  n  ^  ( » m  ph  a s  i s  on  sc  1 1  oo  1  A'  i  ok*  i  k- e  will  ii  i  a  lv(*  P^^H^i'^l  '^'l >j  ' '  AV e  'a*  e  <i"ot 
to  suspend  niore  kitls"  (»venTli()'U^rh'tJiXtnTas  nbfTiTi\ii'To  do  with 

the  \'i(den'C(»  pi-oblem.  rhdeed, , we  t hink  suspeivsioin  exa('er})ates  the-  ', 
viojenc'e  problenu  leather  than  cin'os  it.- 
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/  S(»nat'or  ii.WMi.  Obviously  cliihlren 'tliat  I'osoi^  to  violence  i^eed  spe- 
cial attcMifion.  Hut  what  also  coii corns  me  is  what  we  do.  to  children 
.wjio  are  minimal  violatcirs  of  s(;ho(d' rules.  *  , 

Truaifc.v  or  tardinc^ss  are  ^'0()d  exam])les.  1  ecu'tairdy  don*t  tbink  it'S^ 
.ti'ood  'i'or  u  cliijd  or  a- srhool  system -to  have  a  k)t  of  ^tai'diness  or  tru- 
anry"':  bnt.  when  a  truant  is  sent  Io  a  ^'])oys*  scbooil"  or^^'ii'irls" school" 
"w(»  are  not doin^  anything  vory  constructive. 

Mrs.  Ivmu.MAy.  AVelb  T  a<jrree  \fitb  you  vvhok^lH^artedly,  T  just  think 
we've  ^ot  to  kc^J);  them  in  school  and  not  lose  them  on  the-streets  the 
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lirst  time.  I'don't  kno\v\^wo  shoukl  ox[)k)re  wliothcM^  there  is  any.  kind 
of  handle;  throug'h  Federal  law,  or  title  VI,  where  we  im^ht  aj^ain  try- 
to  find  a  way  to  prohibili  these  kinds  of  offenses  within  schools  because 
wo  do  know  fchey'^are  not  making  sense— are ^uot  hejlping  children  or 
relieving'  the  problem  of  schoolsv  I  woukMike  t|)  eixplore  that  more. 
•  ^What  we  eoiidd  do  is  try  tolnovH'.Hchool  systems  to wavd  not  suspend- 
ing for  certain  kinds  of  offenses if  wo  have  a  Tecjeral  handle  to  do 
^thiit,  we  sliQuld  exploi;elthati;  and  I  thijik  if  you  cui/have  an  imjqtact  ixi 
this  legislation  in  tn'at  re<?aril,ijb  would  certainly  be  Ijelpful 

Senator  Bavh;  Well,  1  think" for  exami2ks  ytat(  legislatures. 
•  Miu  Eni^MAN^l  Certidnly,     .  ^ 

Seiiator  Hay.ii.  In  jdinast  all  of  dur  States  ti  child  who  is.truant  is 
a.  law  violator  by  ^tamt^e — so^^thut  "rehiforces  the  UJiC  of  suspension  for 
truancy*tiince  it  is^  ij^i«J[eclf,  ii  violatio^i  of  the  law.  j[w'£int  to  emphasize 
that  l''doift  xv)n(lone  triunix:y,  but  we  should  not  re^pbnd  to  the  prob- 
leiii  \Sy  imposing  sa.nc*fion^  that  will  'guarantee  that  conduct  will 
happen  affain.  "    V  '  \ 

Airs.  :EiJKL.ArAN.  Mr.  (lhairman,  I  see'fnb  reason — I  knqw  you  haiV'CMn 
the  previous' act-^  moved  toward  eliminating  as  statutory  offenses  on 
ci^rtain  kinds  of  things,  ijke  truancyf and  J  see  no  reason  why, in  the 
pending  amendment  you  could  not  put  in  money  specifically  ctesigi^d 
to  let  State  educati^^ii  agepcies  and  others  deal  with  children 's-trHancy  , 
problit?ms,  and  expiore  o^her  thaiv  suspension  to  that.  There  is  nothing, 
as  I  underst^and  it^  and  (youv  .counsel  nuiy,  reinforce,  or  disagree  witli 


me,  to  say  that  we  »[ouid 
,and  Qther  minor  offjanse^l 
child  rf  it  if  continjiing- 


likeTt  recognized  that  trij^ncy  and  tardiness, 
,of  that  kind — and  that  may  be  serious  for*ii 
— nuist  be  dealt  with  podtively;  and  that  we 
w()»tdd  likd  to  see  p|[:f>gi4ms  developed  that  are  noni»xch!isionary  and 
w'hioh  get  to  the  rootb  of  llhe  truancy.  -     '  ^  z 

'  r  think  fhat  wouUl  be  IWry  helpful,  if  there  was  ini  incentive  to  do 
this,  it  Avould  fnake  It'Yntich  more  palatable  io  move  >in  that  direction. 
1  Would  like  to  explore  I  lat^^ossibility  with  your  staff. 
,  Senator  Ravh.  Thank  kjou  very  muclr,  We  appreciate  your  contribu- 
tion. Yaur  testimony  hallproved  very  h6l]5fuh  and  no  doubt  ^ve  will 
request  additi^onal  infoi^ation  from  you,  if  you  would  so  oblige  U3. 

Mrs.  EDEJ..ArAN.  Tha{(k  Jy^ou.  AVe  wiljbe  glad  to  respond  in  any  man- 
ner thut  we  are  capabkv  i n  4^         ,  ' 


ChIiLDREN'S  DEFENSt  FUND 

Ol  Tht  WAiMlNOTON  HCieAflCH  ^HOJBCT,  ln«. 
CAmiliOOl  •TRCET 
OAMiniOQI.  MAtlACHUIETTJ  03131 


October  1975 


Senator  Birch  Bayh  _ 
Chairman 

^Suhcommltteo  to  Investigate  Juyonile 

Delinquency        ^  ^  /, 

United  States  Senate  '  >  ■ 

Washington,  0.Q..  20510  J'   ^  ■    '  . 

Dear . Birch ;  _     -       *  •  ' 

In  response  to  yoUr  .letter  of  September  18,  1975t  1®* 
'answer  your  questions  in  the  order  In  which  they  wer<>,  aslced: 

1.     In. addition  to  the  obvious  fact  that  a  suspended  student 
will  not  be  able  to  attend  sc^hool,  are  there  other  detriments 
that  flow  from  suspension  or  ej^pulsion?  „ 

For  example  do  colleges,  or  pros.pective  employers  inquire  on 
appXlcation  forms  as  to  pagTt  occurrences  of  suspension? 

"  On  pages  48  to  5'>  of  School  Suspensions;  Are  They  Helping 
Chjridren?'  we  identify  some  Of  the  ^arms  that  can  accrue  to  ^ 
children  because  of  suspensions.    In  a  section  entitleid  "How 
Suspension  Harms  Children,"  we  sey;  • 

Suspension  seldom  beneXits.  children..    Unjust  suspension^* 
hurt  school  of f icials .and  all  children  in  a  school — not  t)ust  those^ 
who  are  suspeiJ&fed^.    Children  who  watch  innocent  children  bein^ 
suspended  because  there  vaa  no  hearing  or  because  officials  d^d 
net  give' credit  to  Students'  side  of  the  story  will,  learn  thfit  ^ 
adults  and  laws  are  not  as.  fair  as  they  proclaim  to  be •  Children 
who  watch  children  being  suspended  beca^use  they  are  black. and  poor 
will  l^^vrn  that  racism  and  clas.sism  ^are  cpndoned  by  adults  in 
America.    Children  who  watch  suspensions  being  given  fo  children 
who  cut  school  or  for  trivial  reasons  will  wonder  about  the  wisdom 
of  their  adult  models,   ""And  children  who  watch  other  children  being 
au&pende*d  because  they  have  problems  which  cause  tliem  not. to  fit 
the  smooth,  quiet  functioning  of  a  sohooLwill  learn,  that  it  is  all 
right  to  ignore  people  with  problems,  to 'close  their  eyes  and  not 
offer  help  when  it  is  needed.    Such  lessons  can  only  undercut  the 
respect  for  authority  and  maturity  that  most  parents  want  school^ 
discipline  to  teach  their 'youngsters . 
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For  the  children  wh6'  are  suspended,  the  harm  ^evenvKgreater. 
In  our  conversations  with  parents,  children,  school  oXfioiaie,^ 
community  people  and  youth  services  officials,  ,they  indicated  that 
suspensions  can  harm  cl^^ldren  in  dt  least  four  ways.  Suspensions: 
(1)  take  away  educational  time  that  may  cause  marginal,  weak  or. 
poorly  motivated  students  to  *drop  out  permanently;  (2)  la|)el 
<?JilIdrep  as  "troublemakers,"  thereby  making  repeated  behavior  ■ 
problems  »moro^  likely;  (5)  deny  children  needed  help;  and 
contribute  to*  juvenile  dolinq\ienay  by  putting  unsupervised,  children 
and  those  with  problems  into  the  streets.        **  * 

Finally,  additional  harm  accrues  to  childrefi  who  are  mistakenly 
suspended,  siispended  arbit-rarily  or  by  unfair  means.     For  the  black 
and  other  minority  and  poor  chil<iren  who  are  suspended  by  officials  , 
with  double-'Standards  for  behavior  and  punishment ,  the  repeated  / 
iwin fore omen t  of •discrimination  will  leave  bitter  scars. 

Schoolwork  Missed  • 

Schpol.  officials  confirm  Jiho  negative  ^mpact  of  missed  s.fchool* 
work  On  some  children.     One  Superintendent  said,  "If  they  8t%y  out 
9; ^12,  15  days  in  a  marking  period,  they'll  have  a  hard  time." 
Another  school  officfal  saltt  that  in  his  sq^iool  students  cannot 
make  iip  vyplrk^  including  tests,  missed  as  a  result  of  suspeYision, 
Still  another  said  th^  .days  missed  for  a  suspension  are  reoorded  as 
unoxcused  absences  for  the  purpose  of  makings  up  work.    A  former 
school  board  member^in  Davenport,  Iowa  sai4,  ^'If  a  child  is  kicked 
out  of,  the  same  class  six  times,  lie  or  she  has  to  drop  the  clas.s*" 
Some  districts  have  attendance, rules  which  require  grade  retention' 
if  a  Child  misses  a  certain  number  of  days;  suspension  can  thereby 
;  ca\iae  so^e  children  to  lose  a  whgle  year  of  school.  j 

Some  children  lose  major  amounts  of  time  from  school  because  ' 
of  susperision.    .Our  analysis  of  OCR  data  shows  that  in  Twiggs  ^3ounty, 
Georgia,  three  children  j^ore  suspended  for  an  average  of  10?  days. 
In  Casa  Qrande  High,  Arizona,  'i6  children  were  suspended  for  an 
average  of  ^jS.?  da^^s .      And  in  Scottsbluff,  Nebraska,  *66  children 
were  suspended  for  an  average  of  k5.B  days,    \i\iile  the  average  J  time 
for  suspension  nationally  is  four  days,  many  chijdron  suffer  back- 
to-back,,  short-term  su^spenaions  or  are  suspended  Iriultiplo  times.  One 
child  reported  that  he  was  suspended  every  other  week  in  the ^eighth 
grade,"  then  was  finally  expelled  "because  I  was  getting  suspended 
too  much."  .  ' 

-  f 

Causes  Permanent  School  Leaving  ,^  .  ' 

Almost  11  percent  of  the  children  in  our  survey  who  were  out 
of  8Choo4  cited  a  suspension  as  the  triggering  device,    A  Somerville 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  *(Nyc)  worker  explained  the  pattern  similar 
t.o -Jimmy's  in  which  students  get'  suspended,  drop  behind  .in  their 
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Bchool.worK,  cut  classea,  and  evontually  leave  sohoolf  oompiotely. 

The  Springfiedd  NTffi  education  d^iroctcr  reported  that  "if  a  kid 

i8  out  for  a  ooupli  of, months,  he  oan't  really  make  up  the  work,  so 

he  just  dropp*out,2    And  Superintendent  Stoddard  in  Sumter  County, 

South  Carolina  acknowledged  that  a  student  who  is  frequently  disciplined 

may  eJi|l  up  dropping  out* -5 

Laholiitg  j 

'  Siispension  often  lahels  a  child  as  a  trouhlomaker.    This  label 
causes^teachers^.  school  officials  and  other  students  to  foster 
oxpe|tatians  th£)it  hreed  misbehauior.    One  educational  expeost  testified 
that  *  "the  label iiig  process     .does  carry  over  from  one  teacher  to 
another. . .the  teacher  oxpfects  a  certain  kind  of  behavior,  namply 
rebellious  behavior  or  negative  behavior,  from  n  youngster,  and  with 
that  kind  of  expectation  as  a  pre-set,  the  youngster  naturally  is 
reinforced  into  prpdubing  that  kind  of  behavior,"^* 

The  education  director  and  the  psychologist  of  the  Sprlngf ield^* 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  confirmed  the  labeling  problem.  They 
cited  the  case  of  a  Forest  Park  Junior  High  Student  who  was  Suspended. 
"Everytiroe  hi^  returned  'if  he  even  opened  his  mouth  ^le  got  boo^ked 
again. "5      A  Springfield  attorney  commented  that  the  Of f ice' of  Pu^il 
Services  used  to  labQl  all  kids  who  were  suspended  as  in  need  of  : 
psychiatric  care  and-  used  this  as  a  rationalization  for  keeping  kids 
out  because  the  system  did  not  have  adequate  psychiatric  care.iJ 

Suspension,  pnce  on  a  child's  record,  blocks  a  child's  chances 
of  wiping  the  slate  cUean  with  another  teacheTr,  another  school  or 
another  agency  that  receives  his  records.    As  an  upcoming  CPF-Urban 
Policy  Research  Institute  study  on  School  record  keeping  prractice.s 
in  Los  Angeles  sinews, 7  children's  dlsdipline  records,  including 
suspension,  are  scattered  among  many  kinds  of  people  in  and  outside 
of  schools,  including  employers,  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  almost 


'^Interview  with  Jean  Luce,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (Out-of-School ) , 
Somerville,  Massachusetts,  November  2,  1973.  ^ 

^Interview  with  Barbara  Jackson,  Education  Director,  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  Springfield,  Niassachusetts ,  December  5,  1'973. 

'interview  with  Hugh, Stoddard,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Sumter 
County  «No.  2,  South  Carolina,  January^rS,  197'i.  ^  , 

Vs  quoted  in  Amicus  Brief  of  the  Children's  Defense  Fund^filed  in 
Goss  V.'  Lopez,  supra,  at  15. 

^Interview  with  Barbara  Jackson  and  Donna  Scholee,  Springfield, 
Massaqhusetts ,  December  5i  1973.  '  , 

^Interview  wltl>  William  MaJLloy ,  Htusing  Allowance  Program., 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  August  17,  1973.   '  ^  -  ^ 

"^Children  On  File;  School  Re^drd  Kt-eplng  Practices  in  Los  Angeles. 
This  xeport  will  be  available  from  CDF  and  the  Urbhn  Pol  icy  Research 
Instif%%e  in  Fall,  1975.  ^  ' 


.<4,  -  .. 
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anybody  who  aako  to  soo-thotn  oxoopt  parents  and  ohildroi^.Q  ,  Wo^ 
found  that:    '  ► 

• 

No  regulations  govern  thn  dlapo^ittlon  of  . 
dlsclpllpo  files.     Each  dean  or  vice,  prlnolpdl 
■  ^  may  destroy  whatever  ho  chooses,  whenevpr-he 

ohooses  or  keep  the  files  Indefinitely.    ^Many  -  » 
administrators  keep  dlsoipllne  files  y6ars    af telr  , 
students  graduate  to  refresh  their  memories  so 
they  oan  prepare  summaries  fo^  potential  otnplOyera^ 
.  law  enforoement  and  probation  authorities.  Orie 

Junior  high  school  principal  keeps  discipline' 
files  for  a  year  after ♦ the  students  are  no  longer 
In  his  school  "In  case  the  police  or  courts  need 
Information  after  the  student  has  gci\o  on  to  high 
school.'*    At  onX3  school,  a  disciplinary  file 
was  observed  that  spapned  a  ten  year  perlqd.    The  ** 
vice  prlncl]pal*s  rationale  was  th^t  It  contained^  , 
Information  on  "particularly  bad  boys"  and  he 
wanted  to  have  evidence  of  that  in  ease*FBI 
inves  toga  tors  or  employers  asked  hrlm  about,  che 
of  them.      ^         ,  '  -  ' 

A  few  ^ohc61  admlnlstraCcrs  destroy  aXl  > 
behavj.or  files  a^ter  graduat^ion  because  they 
believe  stitdenta  should  have  another  chance. 

principal  at  .  for  example, 

stated,  "Wiat  (i  studont  does  when  he  is  16 
shouldn't  be  held  against  him  when  he^ls  19* 
YQungsters  do  a  lot  of  growing  up  during  t^&se 
yoar's."    One  school  principal ,  „  of 

Elementary  Sohool  destroys  disciplihe 


files  at  the  end  of  each  school  year  because 
"oven  students  with  lengthy  records  -  deserve  a 
fresh  start."  ^ 

Discipline  file  retention  practices,  often  vary 
even  among  officials  at  the  same  school.  One 
assistant  principal  in  charge  of  discipline  ^^ostrcys 


We  wrote  to  personnel  directors  of  America  * s ' 300  largest  industrial 
ocrp^-rations.    Of  tha  companies  responding  to  our  query,  31.7 
percent  stated  that  they  sought  access  to  a  Job  applicant's  public^ 
schcbl  re'cords.    Qi  those  seeking  access,  91.1  percent  reported 
that  they  were  genbrally  Allowed  to  see  school  records  and  73 .3 
percent  indicated  tnat  poor  grades,  high  absenteeism  or  a  history 
of  disolplino  problems  appearing  on  the  records  were  likely  to 
count  against  the  aplpl leant.    Companj.es  characterized  pedple  with 
records  of  suspension  as  "poor  Job« prospects , "  who  woul^  receive 


"negative  consideration. 
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*'t)ehaviol'al  raoorda  of,  bdys  when  thoy  grft^nato. 
But  tho'doon.of  women,  Whom  »io  suporvleus,  k'aops 
records  on  girls  for  five  >^|5ars,  spmo  even  longer. 
Uer  supervisor  Is  not  even  Mware  of  tills  Incon- 
sistency within  the  same  ,s<sIk)o1,  'She  continues  to 
.  '         release  Information  thotj  .Ho^Dt^llovcs  ha&  long 

since  been  destroyed. 9        jl  . 

DenlQs  Children  Help  *        ^  ; 

Many  children  who  misbehave  In  sf^iioQl  0re  expressing  symptoms^ 
of  other  kinds  of  problems:  their  o\'itK%  their  famlllosS*  or  the 
schools ♦    Suspension  Is  particularly  Inopproprlate  In  response  to 
a  ohlM^s  personal  problem  arising  ^from  a  physical^  emotional  ox- 
men  ta  I-  handicap,    A  study  of  'iV*  Qiiudenta  in  jbho  custody  of  th^ 
Colorado  Division  of  Youth  Servijp^e  in  1972-1973  showed  that  90,'i 
percent  of  them  had  learning  an^i  perceptual  disabdHities .    The  wean 
grade  they 'had  Qompleted  was  8,8,  but  thoy  functioned  at  a^mean  • 
*grado  level  of  'uS.^*^  A  study  of  1^,252  children  convictea  of  offenses 
'in  ToxdB  showed  that  only  57»  9^  ^.6  percent,  were  at  their  proper 
educational  grade  levOl^.  '  Sti^dents  in  the"  eleventh  grado  read  at. 
six-liji  grade  level .'^^    What  does  the  frus'tratifln  of  not  seeing  the  , 
bliS^board  or  not  hearing  the  teacher  push  a  child  to  do^    ^§w  6an 
a  child  behave  if  he  cannot  p«frf6rm  the  basic  sld lis  needed  for 
the  work  around  him?    What  Is  the^ school » s  responsibility  in  these 
cases?    Suspension,  as  a  school  (Jffdcial  admitted,'^ merely  moves 
children's  proMoms  from  the  school  tp  the  streets.    He  said: 

All  the  kids  who  aire  out  on,  the  streets  '  ' 

jxre  the  ones  who  canjft  cope  .with  the  class- 
rooms arid  th^  schooV.  .,j,The3F^»r6  crying  for 
help  but  thoy* re. doing  it  in  bad  ways .42 


^Children  on  File:  School  Record  Keeping  Practices  in  Lo/ Angeles..  " 
Though  thB  recently  passed  Family  Education  Rights  and  ^^vaoy  Act, 
the  so-ealled  "DuoKl^y  Amehdmtfht,"  should  begin  to  correcj  some  of 
these  abuses,  ft  does  not. affect  the  millions  of  tiles  on/ children  that 
have  been  opened  already  to  law  enforcement  agencies,  eij!{)loyers  and 
others.    Nor  does  the  mere  passage  of  the  law  guarantee  its  enforcement. 

f     *  ■■- ...  ■  <•  ■  . 

^^Richard  C.  Comptoil,  "Diagnostic  Procedures  and  Classifications 
of  Learning  Disabilities memo  as«  Supervisor  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  Institutions,  Division  of  Y0uth  Services,  Denver,  Colorado, 
June  21,  1975.  /    .  \  .  ' 

'IcennQit^  Voodpn,  "Reading  Level  of  Students  in  Texas,"  a  stiudy 
Tor  the  Institute  of  Applied  Polittol,  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
March-  12,  1973. 

^^Interview^wlth  Delmer  Sly,  Assistant  PrinoJ^oO^  Smart  Junior  - 
High  School  i  Davenport,^  Iowa,  November  7i  1973,. 


Youth  aervlooa  workers  often  c/omptaln  about  8ch"t>ol8  dGWlng 
children  the  help  they  need  and  oo/itrlbutlng  to  their  Kettlnc 
Into  trouble,  '  o  o 

'  /   '       I  have  strong  lleeylng$  about  schools  not 

doing  the  jobs  they're  s^ippoaed  to  do.  Schools 
9,^ould»  be  the  Inltlwl  bfti'ometpr  of  fyroblems  * 
\    vMth  kids.,,, They  linore  dlfflouit  kids,  ,glve 
them  social  fororaotl^ns  ojr  suspend  and  expel 
them, ^5  It 

A  ohlld  doesn'/  get^plc^et  up  for  services 
'*  until  he* a  In  troJUblo,*'* 

•  /  "  •  « 

Almost  all  th/)se  kids  should  have  been 
picked  up  as  haying  problems  In  sohools  In  / 
»  the  beginning.  iThdy  probably  wore/ belligerent 
even  in  the  fii/st^ond  second  grade^.    And  the 
amount  or^egljtlroate^  evaluation  an[d,6onsultatton 
these  kids  havfe  had  Is  zero  when  they  reach  us. 15 

Schools  convenlentLjr  forget  about  the  trouble-- 
makers,^"  ^ 

It  It  Is  a  more  temporary  crisis  beoause  of  a  family  Incident 
or  problem,  sqspenslon  can  only  exacerbate  It,  And  If  %hG  ohlid's 
misbehavior  is  a  response  to  uninteresting  classes  and  ourriculum, 
suspending  the  child  addresses  the  wi*ong  problem.  So  often  schools 
hlame  their  o\m  inadequacies  on  children.  The  Results  are  traislc' 
for  children  and  for  the  rest  of  us, 

The  consequences  of  shedding  responsibility  for  children  can 
he  serious,^  In  no  area  is  this  more  striking  than  With  attendance- 
related  offenses  like  truancy  whloh  in  many  states  can  result  in 

1^    .J^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^'^^^^"*^  juvenile  judge  announced 

that   'I  will  no  longer  commit  any  child  to  a  training  school  whose 
offense  is  solely  truancy,"    He  statpd  further  that: 


Interview  with  James  McUuinness,  Regional  Director,  Region  VI, 
Department  of  Youth  Services ,  ^-dommonweoa th  of  Massachusetts,  June  26 

^''interview  with  Linda  Godin,  Placement  Director,  Region  Vl,  Depart- 
ment of  Youth  Services,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  August  28,  ig 

15  ♦ 

Interview  with  Douglas  Daird,  Director,  Anker  House,  Worcester. 
Massachusetts,  September  -11 ,  1973,  - 


16 
men 


Interview  with  John  Gardner,  Placement  Directpr,  Region  II,  Depart- 
nt  of  Youth  Services,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  August  29,  1973. 
17  .      .  ' 

See  Appendix  D  for  state  chart  on  statute^  relating  to  truancy. 
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1  believo  that  q  radiCQUy  different  approach 
must  be  taken.     I  feel  that  It  Is  the  reeponslbU Ity^ 
of  the  Department  of  Education  to  devote  K^oater  and 
more  Imaginative  reaoufces  to  this  end/    There  will 
have  to  be  a  variety  of  programs  Implemented  to  deal 
with  the  rfultiple  fttct6r8  Involved.    There  should 
be  special  edUdatlon  and  counseling  centers  in^ the 
cojnmimlty,  the  Involvement  of  trained  people  from 
other  but  related  disciplines,  smaller  schools, 
street  acad^ynles,  testing,  new  ftnd  oorq  versatile  . 
curricula,  more  specialists  to  work  on  a  one  to  one 
basis.    The  Department  of  Educotlon  is  working  hard 
In  this  area  but  much  more  needs  to  be  done  because 
the  battle  is  not  -being  won.    This  hard  truth  proves 
the  need. 

It  costs  the  taxpayers  $6,500.00  t6  l«oep  one 
truant  In  a  training  school  for  y^^^' 
the  money  that  will  be  saved  ^y  nat  committing  any 
more  truants  from  Baltimore  City  (unless  their 
truancy  Is  combined  with  committing  criminal  acts 
or  other  ungovernable  behavior)  much  more  can  be  ^ 
poured  Into  providing  the  services  and  facilities 
that  can  be  helpftil  In  dealing  In  an  effective  ytay 
with  this  problem. 

Thus,  any  child  who  is  found,  to  be  guilty  of 
truancy  ^lone  in  the  ^^^^^i^^  ^^"5.^.,^' ^i^^^^^^ 
City  will  be  placed  aa^^ixrabavtl^anv  Ott^Wo^^ 

-  aopQ»^1tt-wl'^^^^  specialized  types 

of  proarams  of  a  remedial  artd  tutorial  nature  to 
work  with  these  children  in  addltib^i  to  utilizing 
all  appropriate  community  b^sed  resources.     If  Q 
child  does  not  respond        our  intensive  program 
(which  will  take  'time  to  develop  fully)  .then  we 
shall  not  punish  him  by  sending  him  away  but  will 

.  have  to  admit  our  own  failure. 

The  truant  child  is  Q  troubled  *  child  and  one 
whofle  future  is  bleak.     K        out  hope  in  the  ^ 
Juvenile    Court  to  take  whfitVe  hope  to  be  a  more 
positive' and  enlightened  approach;.to.,thi6  problem, 
and  attack  the  social  roots,  for  without  changing 
these  social  roots  we  will -not  change  the  condition. 
And  it  is  our  hope  that  all  departments  and  agencies 
,    concerned  with  the  education  ^nd'  welfare  of  our  ♦ 
youth  will  talte  a  fresh  look  at  the  situation  and 
move  ahead  with  , boldness  and  imagination. 


^®Press  statement  of  Robert  I.  H.  Hammerman,  Judge,  Supreme  Bench 
of^ltimore  bounty,  Maryland,  June  i.,  1970.     Judge  aammerman»s 
entire  statement  is  contained  in  Appendix  E. 


EnccKuragemont  of  Juvenile  DellViqueiioy 


No  one  has  been  able  to  Identify  the  precise  causes  of  Juvenile 
delinquency.  '  Most  social  scientlstsX agree  that  the  factors  con- 
tributing to  It  are  many  and  Interrerat^d.     But  school  problems 
—whether  they  cause  delinquency,  are  \caused  by  delinquency,  or 
are  caused  by^ome  other  factors  that  also  cause  delinquency — are 
highly  correlated  ^±th  more  serious  offWses*    Of  florals  i4ii 
Massachusettk  detention  and  other  youth  facilities  whom  we  inter- 
^ewed  said:  Isr 

Ninety-eight  percent  of  /ou^/  children  have/ 
been  Involved  in  school  problemir. 

fl    .  '  \ 

Everyone  has  come  in  with  somey partloulax^ 
school  problem^*^^  ^ 

Nearly  all  have  had  trouble,  in  soJiOol.^^ 

,     You  name  it,,' they've  had  it,'    SopeXhave  been 
tutored  at  home;  ^others  are  put  in  special  classes 
or  given  socJlal  pi;omotlons.     One  girl  never  spent 
a  full  year  in  s<^ool  jbefqre  coming  here^^^^* 

Many  administrators  see^  the  pu^bllc  schools  as  seVvlng  the 
majority  of  children,  and  they  encoiirage  noncoh^formingX children  to 
go  elsewhere— *i)r  ar6  ready  to  have  them  disappear — as  l\)ng  as  they 
keep  out  of  their  schoold,  '  Children  under  the  supervision  of  the 
»DiBpartment  of  Youtlj  Services  in  Masskchusistts  whom  we  ^nvei^viewed 
revealed  that  over  80  percent  of  them  had  been  expelled  or\  sus- 
pended, many  of  them  repeatedly, 2'    Two  of  them  said! 


19  .  ,  V 
Interview  with  James  McGulnness,  Coiimonwealth  of  MassachuseMs, 

August  28,  1973. 

20  • 
Interview  with  Paul  Carlburg,     taff,  AnUer  House,  Worcester, 

Massachusetts,  September  11,  1975, 

21' 

Interview  with  Jerry  Cowan,  Director,  Liberty  House,  Danvers, 
Massachusetts,  September  17jp^  1973. 

22  .  ^  I 

Interview  with  Anthoivy  Teso,  Educational  Director,  Protestant 
Youth  Center,  Daldwlnvllle,  Massachusetts,  September  20,  1973,' 

^?0f  the  ^6  children  interviewed,  37  had  been  either  suspended 
or  expelled  from  school  at  least  once.    Most  had  been  suspended 
repeatedly*  ,  ^ 


I  'forgot  how\4n|&  times  I  was  suspended  in 
..the  seventh  <\nd  ei'g^th  graces.  ^They'd  ask  for 
^    ■fary  sidSry  but  they* d  always  believe  <he  teacher.  • 
'  '  ^ihey^d  say,  '"take  a  few  .id^^^i  vacation. " 
■  ■  ^'  '         ■  \.  ■  ^  Wf/'-^ 

The  principal  said  "doh*t  bring  him  back,  we 
'    >         dbn»t  want  him  hej^e."    They  didn*  t  give  any  Irm^on^  j,- 
.whatsoever.    They  ^saidyf^fwe » 11  say  ?iife  cntight  ypji;;  ' 
t/ith  niari;)uaT^a>"    I  ^continuously  called  -the  school 
/  \     asking  if  I  wA^^  terminated  and  if  s.o,  reqwes ting  that 
i         my  records  be  sent  .to  Worcester.    They  kept  tailing 
me  to  cail  back  nefkii  \5?pek— that  went  on  until  ^ 
/December?*;    They  were^ljilayingl  a  g<^jpe^^  ari^  I  .^ost^^r^^^cV^ 
"  '        a  year  Of  my  X if  e  academically  as  a  rers'ult,    .'  •^■}?:t-^'':^:^ 

.  }>:'"$t^<Vr  K  .         -        '  ^ 

.  >A  highly  placed  DeplAi*5tmen t  of  Youth  Services^  off icial 
.remaiiced:  '  ,    ,  v     -       .  . 

■s       i         '  ■  "^"^rs  ■     •  .     .  'U'  ■  ^ 

The  good  schools  doiTi^*'t  like  our  kids,  and 

*  the  bad  on^s  We  don't  llki^?    We  find  that  if  . 
we  take  our  bfids.^nd  place  them  in  Boston  pifiblic 
schools  if  w6  leave  them  off  a-I^S;©©,  they^re 
expelled  by  8530,  before  sohool>'4ven  starts. ^ 

...  .Ar^    ^  ■■- 

Suspending  children  leaves  them  to  Ibli^eijRi^pwnfae vices    at  home 
or  on  the  streets,  often  without  any  supervisp^  oij  guidance. 
Parents  in  all  the  districts  we  vis itied,  expressed  serious  concern 
for  cnildrtfa  "hanging  around"  the  stril^tB  , idly.    Schools  wl^i^se 
primary  constituency  i^  sjipposed  to  b^iMildren,  by  shedding  " 
themselves ,  ol  the  difficult  ones,  thet^fl)y  ahun  those  who  mo^t  need 
their  help.    As  busy  as  we  know  teaoherg  are,  we  agree  ;>/lth  one- 
"^POjTtland  school  official  who  remarked;  v' .  .^-^ 

*  :       The  feeling  in  thfe  system  is  "yOu  can't  help  these 
p^Ojjle"  /problem  children^i  but  you  can,  The 
.J         .  thirik4,ng  process  can  be,  changed* ..  .Kids  must  " ^ 

be»i»made  to  feel  that  they  are  wbt^thwhile.    Teachers  -  . 

*  y.      can*t  continue  to  say,  I  don't  have  titoo....  5    '  n. 

2.    four  most  recent  study  found  that  suspensions  imjpact 
jdisproportionately  on  minori?ty  children.     Is  this  part  of  the  d,^ 
»»pu8hout"  phenomena  ref«rred  to  in  your  earlier  report,  ChildrenI 
Out  of  School  i^  America?  '  ^  .  . 

Yes.  Black  childrerl  are  suspended  at  twice  the  rate  of  .  any 
other  ethnic  group.    And  in  some  cases,  they  are  singled  (>ut  for 


^^Interview  with  an  official  in  the  Departipen-t  of  Youth .  SeS'vices , 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  who  asked. to  remain  anonymous. 

Interview    with  an  official  in  Hortland,  Maine,  who  aslcedXto 
remain  anonymous.  .     '  '  \  . 


exclMfiion 'bj6caiise  of  the  "l^ihd^p*      f  enses"  Wh4cb  jres^ilt  inl* 
suspension  or  in  uhevc^ihajfitied  poling  -ou^  of  puni&hm^ts^io  btack  .\ 
and  wh  iit  e.  ~  s  taid  en  t>.    How^yferii  *  t]^,e  :ijerjft'  '•-pushouiy  .has'  come  "lid'  be-- /'.^ 
as  soc  iaterf"^  wl  th  the  problems^\f  -  minor  1  ty>  youngg^Srs  .ifol  Xawing  •  .    • "  / ' 
desegregation,  artd.  we  foynd  th|it*  wliiXe  -this  was  .ii:ue,  ,tiie  Weruse  _ 
f  ^Mspenaion  occurs  in  d^'1segre^g<!bt^(i/and  se^;^^^^ 
Ike  and  it  affects  White  chilctj^en  't'ox).*\.Ija  abfolu'te  , 
jiority  of  chlXdren-  S'usp'einded^re  V^itpj  whll^ -proportionate iy,  ^, 
"^pks  suffer  more.  >'  .  V 

V .  *  !  ' ,  • «  ' •  •  '  •  .  .        *  ■  V  -  -  -  -  '   *■  (n-  <^  ^  ^ 

3  •    Do  you  t h ink  that  la rge  scale  sus p e n s  i bns  -  qX\  eTtuden it^;. 
with  relatively  minor  disciplinary^  prablems  may, -Instead \of  - 
helping>  torjreduce  the  problems -of  school.- violence  ftnd' vandalism;,- 
actually  pr.odude  the  opposite  effect  by /placing  th'eses&idents  on.  . 
the  s t re &t  without  any  supe^rviaion?;  .    ^  '       .     /  /t         *  '  ' 

This  is  the  iaajoT  concern  we,  have,  ^  eh^ildr*en  who' have  minor ^ 
.problems  or  disputes  with"^teacl)ieri^,  school  rules  "or/other  youngster's' 
should  be  disciplined  approTpriptely — not  denied  education  through 
suspension  and  not  left  to  their  o^vn^devices,  to  ^f  all  into  'harmful  • 
Influfences  of  other  youths  out  of  sch^jfet    Those  with  more  serious, 
oihbtional,  behavior  or  learning  problems  need  th^  diagnostic  and  - 
supervised  treatment  of  school  or  Ve^t erred  social  aervices  even 
more.    Suspending  them  sejwes  ho  purpose  whatsoever  and  mSiy^  elErcalcite 
the  problem,,  making ".remedlation^even  more  difficult,      '        "  .^f 

4,    Can  you  provl^de.  the  Subcommittee  with  a  list  of -spetslf  ic 
programs  and  practices  which  Can  serye  as  alternatiyes^-to  excl.usion? 

Chapter  6  of  our  repOrt  is^  completely  devoted  to  d.iscussi?ngfr  ^ 
alternatives  to  suspension,    \fei^  ottered'  them  as  suggestion^i  for  - 
further  inquiry  for  interested  schbdl'pepple,  since  iia  curre^nt  progranT 
is  perfect  and- Any  program  should  , be  tailored  to  meet  the  Sp€!:pi*flc 
needs  of  the  vChildren,  Schoo^l  and  commuril'ty  inyol\?ei^3#' '  Some  of  the  ' 
-programs  we.  were  impi;efii&ed  wi^h?were :  ^  '    •      :  —  ,  . 

*-Behav.lor  Qontraots,  '  Eilgjewood.  Middle  ^School ,  TEhglewood, 
New  Jersey.   .  Ro:^and  Beiits.,  fof-cH^T  assistant  principal^.  , 

-  Student  OmbudinTan^.     iVS.  4^,  New  York  City,  N.Y.     Steven,  R. 
Kaminsky,  Ombudsman;     LUtlier       Seab^ookl  former  principal. 

-Peer  Group  Counseling.    Metropolitan  achaol-Based  Belinquency  - 
Prevention  iProgram  of  Rock  Island; .  Illinois  ,\    '  / 

-In-School  CeiJters  .    The  Shop.     Dayton, ^  Ohio'i  :  . Kederhlly-funded'' 
drop-out  pilrevent ion  program.         ^,  ^-  .\      *  :  r  , 

-Teacher  training.     John  Shea,  ^i'jrincipal ,  Van  Si3kle  J.H.S. ;  .  - 
Springfield,  Massachusetts  Public  Schools  €|nd  Alfred  Alschuler, 
University  of  Massachusetts  School  Of  Education.  . 


'       ■/<•  ■  /  ■.  ^  .  '  ••■  ■'        / -^^^  z^,  '  ■  ■■'Oy^-^  '/V  -/^ry- 

. /  /  -WarH. study  AlteTiifltiv9'^^e^bt)C^  -..v    /  .'\ 

. ■     Chicago'.    Phfltp  A.  Yi'ab,  loriiier  pri;noii)ri^^  JThe  WalK-In^^  /.  ;  " 

,  ;  '  5.     In  your  ^p^tem&ri^t  tQ  the'/ ^i^^conto^tt^e  you^di/l/  '    /    7/   7     >    - . 

/  *          "Indeed,  .tK6  yifflent  ^inoidjenfit^if  In  whl^  ;    /           '/  .  /  ^ ^  ;  ;  .  , 

,      .  "    ■  '        enrolled-  students  are' iUher*' a  ;irict^                :    //^/  .   '   ^  .V- 

.  .    '   '  parti £l pant  ax6  a  sm^H  aano^ityyd^B^  tl)hn .  i  r  -/J 

■/.■v    '•'  .'      .  .•    ^%  .ln|ouy;S.vtiwey/ '•'■/•.  •/  V'''V>^:              -i'  ''v'v      ■  * 

"  Does  ,t;h.ls  .  iAd/cWi?  thatA%  ,o'f/tne /s  tude^p^  s4ispend^4  f^'prnVVch^olif  \ 
were  ausp ended  f  or*  be^ng  1  nvp  1  v^^*"  in  ^/vl o  1    t .  iiic Iti^n t , ^oe s  .  /    ^ ,  / •  - 
It  refer'  to       of  ;tfii^  en€i-r0 'stuaent^opul4ti0i|^  ^Ts/  bfelng  el^hej::,  >      •  ;      .  y*. 
a  victim  jbr.^a  participant  ,i^~^^  -  /     -  /  .    V  *  '  ' 

•■  Hoy.  wa^/'thi8;-  t4©ur''B  det.efrminpdt^;      ;  . '  .  ,*  . ./  •.  V  *  f     " •      . '..  /  *;     '  •'  ; 

'    ,  cpFT' c'on'ducted  .-i/survey  qf  6%3oi>  families  .ih^nin^  ,s. tat es^CAlfabftma/^  /. 
Colodrado;  Geoi^gla,/ Iqw^,  Keri^upfeyv  Maine,  Jtesi^^cihu^e  / 
.     an^' South  Cafglina)  attd  Washington,  PsC^, to  ^e*'hgw 'mAit^  i;h,fldren  .  >. 

^weVb  out/ of^  school  nnd' ih6  rsasptf^  they/Were  ^iut.,  A/ ppdporjlon  .  '  ^ 

Chl 

,  .y^      . ,  "^lar^e 
'  '  b9en 

/  '    dr,  oth'er/cr'iminal  activity.        '  f'  .p^/  '  /      /  -""^ 

'  '    '  ^./ZUndei^  Vhat  bl  ^oj  wh^t  type       c^duct; woHldi^  ./  /. 

'/   Buspenalon  ^-roifr/schoo.!  b^:  a«i  ap;^ti;6p^^t,e  ^es;pQn^^^^  /jt  /  ^  ;  .  . 

'  ThV  ^nly  '  tiAe.' suspend i^n^^-reWyal  frpm  schf^Qi--i^/  justlf       ^    ^/  - 
■      %  -i/^^h6hV<i  .clilld  is'  p;d^fiing  %  d-irJc^t^  ,arid  S.^f  lbijS/  threi^t'  to-  l>im  or         -  ; 
*      hlera^lt,  o>ther  persons,  or     significant  threat 'to  ^sChoo^l  pjopert^.  • 
And  in  this^i^iftprity  of  cases';  thes  sus^penBlpn  ought  tty  be  ^ort  and 
'      '  ''  'temp6rai<y;  with  due  prc^ce^s/ req'ujlremciits  sattsf  ledv  ap  Sopn  as. 

' PCS and^wi^h  diagngsis/arfd  treatment  'jof  the. -pr0^)l.ems.  precipitating 
"       ,    the  stts  pens  ion /provided  or  f/^cili-tited  by  ,the 'scho/dl /  >^ 

'■■-■-'^■'^■:/' /."'."^  ■  ...  .  -. 

'^V^'    '     <.'*'•'    "  '       .  >'    ;  '^  ,;/'Marian  Wright  J2del man 


MWE/'sin 


C  ■ 


f.    /..Senator  Bayh.  Ouniext  \vi^n^s^^es  \vi!|incliide  Mrs.  Wfriter  G.^Kim- 
vL^:;  '/'i^^^^^^  "(5^"  Pai'eiji's   ami   I'mchers;  .  - 

^^)fs  iiv'^i^^dvH^tion  *  Mr.  Alan  IT*  LtyiMo,'IleouiasGl,  Ne\y.  Yoric  Ctvil  - 
-if^-  \'*"'Iji]?^rties  IJ-nioii, J^tiident  Kig^     Project;  anil  Mr.'Kobert  Pliay,  pv0- 
^'  him  and  (Idvernimu^J,  Ihiivtn-sity  of  Norti  iL'aroluia.** 

I'.am  eager>t5Uaea#rfrbAi  all  o*fr  yoij.  Mrs.  HjiniiiiieV-\vi^ryow^ 


witlt yqur  teptf niOTy^?  ^ 


■  Mrs. 
niel,, 

of  over  7  million  people..  ^  f' «  /  - 
'  Senator;  I  .appreciate  b^iii^  hei)^;  and'tD'tii;  or^ai^i;;^liti6y  has.  already. 
!'0acted  to Jjie  spejeific  legislatipivlnvfah  ed  iri  .t-hi^&pai'ing.  Last  week 
the  board  cTf  managers  of  the  National'  PT A  ^lem^'d^'School  Viol§nc6 
and  Vandalism"  as  a  priority  o:f  concern  in  otiV- legislative  program  by 
adopt ij^  t lie  following  statement :  .  '       • '  .  ' 

The  increasing  inteiisity  and  frequency  of  violence-  ami  vaindalisni  in  the 
schools  thceatenH  fiet^ious  disruption  of  the  educational  process,  the  safety  of 
teachers  and  students  and  poses  an  enormous  financial  burden  on  local  school 
systems.  Hearings  before  a  U.S.  Senate  Conimittee  in  April,  1975,  indi caters 
the  cost»  of  vandalism,  arson,  and  theft  in  the  schools  are  in  excess  of  $S00  mil- 
lion, more  than  the  national  amount  spent  on  textbooks  for  every  public  stu- 
dent in  1972,  In  addition,  schools  are  dive|;ting  funds /badly  needecl  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  educational  program  to  security  personnel  and  equiipment. 

Legislation  is  being  .developed  to  assist  schools  to  determine  the  causes  of 
violence  and  vandalism,  to  develop  and  fund  alternate  programs  for  students 
who  do  not  seem  to  hen  ell  t  froili  tlfe  regular  school  setting,  to  provide  assistance 
to  schools  for  teacher  trainimg  and  necessai-y  security  measnreSj  and  to  work 
cooperatively  with  states  and  local  systeifns  to  reduce  the  financial  and  hiimtjii 
drain  on  the  effectiveness  of  tlie  schools.  Special  attention  is  necessary  to  in- 
sure effective  programs  with^hw  the  constitutional  limits  ajnd  the  active  participa- 
tion of  parents  and  students  in  the  resolution  of  the  problem. 

I  read  this  statement  to  you  becam'se  yon  were  talking  abDiM  getting 
the  attention  of  the  coimtry  to^the  pi'oblem,  and  we  belie\*e'  tliat.by 
selecting  this'  as  a,  priority  item  that  will  go  to  mil  85,000  local  PTA  * 
units  in  the  eonntiy!,  if  they  have  not  been  aWare  up  to  this  point,  they 
will  bo  aware  mow  of  the  problem.  We  are,  of  course,  very  interested 
in  the  legislation  and  will  follow  it  legislativel'y.  ^ 

Now,  since  we  have  spoken  to  the  legislation  in  written  form  to 
yoin^  committee,  my  comments  arergoing  to  .be  directed  more  to  tlie 
b!'0|ider  scope  of  what  we  see,  and  what  we  think  we  can  do  to  hell), 

SCHOOL  PROBLEMS  REPLECT  HOME  AND  COJifMUNITY 

'We  believe  that  this  is  nbt  a  school  problem  alone.  It  is  a  reflection 
in  part  of  the  home  and  the  commniiity  in  whicli'the  cliikl  lives.  We 
believe  thart  the  parents' mii^; be  involved  in  the  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  search  Jor  solntions.  Others  here  are  to  speak  to  students'  ^ 
rights  specifically,  so  I  will  hot  belaftor  the  point.  But  we  believe  that' 
students,  parents,  school  personnel,  and  commnnlty  leaders  must  woi*k 
together  to  make  policy  or  to  enforce  it  effectively^  ^ 
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iVow,  at  this  point  1  am^ioin^  to  depart  from  the«written  testimony^ 
whilph  I  gave  to  you,  and  will  try  to.RHnunar'ft5e  niorx?  briefly  some  of 
the  things  that  we  think  are  contributing  factors,  and  Some  of  the 
thii^gs  we  I'Xiight  be,able  to  do  abo^n^ 


Fim,  I. would  like  to  say  tlmfi.we^^iree  entirely  witli  what  Mrs. 
Edelhian  was  saying,  and  you  wi/l  see/ih  my  trfeport  that  we  ha^'e  been 
involved  in  many  of.  the  things  sh(>  was'talkin^aboiiit 

But  first  an;d  foremost,  among  the  problems\as  We  see  them— and  I 
am  speaking  not  as  a  professional,H>ut  as  a  parWt  and  repreSeiatative 
of  the>'NationaVPTA— are  thai?  n]t^y  students  just  simply  ^to  not  want 
to  go  to  sohool.  And  yet,  our  lawsl^nake  it  dilcult  to  leave"§chool.  A-lso, 
patterns  of  absenteeism  and  trua|||^  begin  at  a  very  early  grade^  and- 
we  are  gi^%g  very-'lit'tle  attention  to'the  problem. 

.       ncLEVisiox— Exci^.LLKNT  ixs'nu'CTioN       vioLi'n^cB   — : 

,  Second,  we  are  conc^pied  with  what  is  tlie  influence  of  the  public 
media  on  the  problem,%e  are  aU  familiar  with  the 'figures  of.lioufs- 
that  children  and  young  people  spend  watching  telev'ision/ And  ac- 
cording- to  your  own  hekrings,^  and  also  fa-om  other,  school  people 
around  the  NationV.it  is  the  belief  of  many  that  patterns  of  violence^  - 
*f{i  schools  oftenwfollow  what  was  on  television  the  riight^  before,  or 
the  week  beforeh  and  the  inst ruction  given  through  these  programsMs 
really  exceiilenl.  -Often  tlie  news  is  almost  as  violent. as  otlier  tele- 
vision programs.  Some  believe  tlial  most  young  people  eomkl  handle 
what  they  see  jf  the  content  were  disciissQd  with  parents' or  other 
matiiire  people  and  if  it  wdulclfe  viewed  in  a  broader  context  beyond 
the'violence  and  disturbalice  seen  in  the  news. 

Also,  the  growing  evidence  indicates  that  children  are  readnig  less, 
theiv  attention  span  appears  to  be  sliorter.  The  lack  of  verbal  inter-  j 
change  with  other  family  members  "and  peers  seems  to  contribute  to  • 
learjiing  and  behavioral  problems,  which  leads  indirectly  to  hostility 
and  vandalism  in  schools,     ,       '     \     '  '  ^    .  - 

And  then,  increased  4ase,sof  drugs  and  alcohojl  by^yomng  people  in 
andoutofseliool  is  pari  of  the  problem.  . 

The  unrest  in  the  aduft  society  provides  an  example' of  public  policy 
nyith  regard  iq  the  laws  of  the  .society  in  wliieh  we  live.  The  lack  ol' 
I^Villingness  o^f  the  puljlic  ancl  community  leade.rs  to  recognize^  and 
[  admit  that  there  is?  a  prob1e^i,'and  become  involved  hi  the  solution,  is 
often  a  contributing  facto^.  '    - ,  ,         n   i  i 

Many  parents  are  not  comfort  able' in  school,  Mrs.  Edelman  alluded 
to  that.  Whethei'  justified  or  not,  parents -feel  .that  they  are  shuitout 
of -schools,  both  in  the  decisionmaking  ^process  and  the  day-to;day  ac- 
tivity  of  tlie,  scji^ol.  Ahd  we  have  to  adifiit  tliat  oncvof  the  contributing 
problems^is  a  lack  of  parental  supervision  of  clnldren,  and  also  a  lack 
of  parental  support  for  the  school  system.  .  / 

Now,  obviously,  there  are  short-Hi'ange  goals  and  solutions,  and  tliej;^ 
are  long-range  goals  and^solutioiis.  First,  we  would  like  to  talk  auwiAt 
iimmediivte  action  that  C^an  be^  taken,' and  si>>me  of  the  solutions  td  be 
found  for  the  high  sc^hool  and  junior  high  sclipol  stiaidents  who  siuiply 
are'' n^t  going  to  stay  in  the  usual  classroom  setting  without  being  a 


1  See  ]).  39. 


con^anfc  souroe  of  disruntioru  This  is  a  prdblonrin  which  parents  and 
studentsjnust  be  includes  ^ 

Depending  on  the  financial  capabifity  of.  the  scliool  district,  spe-' 
cial  scho'ol^s  or  special  i4aeses  can  be  set  up;  arrangements  for  in- 
schoel  suspension  can  be  developed  where  the- child  remains  in  school, 
bxit  in  W  separate  "setting  thq^ii  iiv  the  classrooin  ;  arid  Mrs.  Edelman 
spok©  alK)ut  some  things  that  aVe  going  on  h\  Chicago.  They  do  haA-e 
in-s'ehool  suspension  program^  for  elementary  children,  children  that 
cannot  stay  m  the  usual  glassrooms,  but  need  attention  in  different 
classrodms.  '  i  „  ;     «  ' 

Vant-ious  ways  of  working  ^*ith  thewse  students  ha'^e  been  tried,  and 
some  vei7  successful  progranis  have  been  developed.  The^  most  suc- 
ce^fnl  involved  the  parents  and  the  "Students  in  the  planning,  as  well 
as  parents  and  counselors  wM'king  clpsely  together  with  the  students. 
There  have  been  some  exajti pies  where  parents^f  students  with  proh- 
ferns  have  nctually' beej)^nipJpyed/Jis  aides  to  the  CQiVnselor,  and  the 
results  havt>  been -good^  - 

IVTt hill  the  cfu-reii^  law^  provisroiis.sl|io«rd  be  ihade,.  if  possihle^'for 
young  people  to  "stop  o\it*'  pf  schdol— not  drop  out  but  "stoix  out" 
without.Lfc  being  vifeWed  as  defeat,  or' failure,  and  with  the  opportunity 
to'^^'return  to  school  with<ttfr7><?nalty.  Sometimes,  .-when  a- child  hfis 
dropped  oi4»  it's  very  difficult  for  him  to  con^e  back* 

V  ixTKKxSnn'vs— scnf)6r.  wohk  puogtlxms 

.  In  some  area^?  an  atteiTii)t  is  beijig  made  to  d^vel.o^p  a  sysm»m  of  in- 
ternship, a  nfore  libeVal  arriyigemeni  ivof  sch6)i:)l  AVork  prosi'ams  for 

"young  peo[)le  over  14.  Tliis  is  an  area:,  •vvlieTe  not  ofily  twnpulsory 
school  attendanco/laws,  but  iilso  child'labor  laws,  need  revision.  Pai;6nts 
need  to  be*  well  infoi'mod  as  to  the  existence  of  such  prop-ams,  thvith 
coOpohij:i^-e  school"  work' programs  are,,available  to  all  children,  with 
no  stiffma^  and  that  these  Q^re  not  dummy  programs,  as  sometimes  lias- 
been  the  feeling  of *th0  general  public,  tlntil  [jarents  uiiderstand  and 
accept  this,  \V&  even  Very^  difficult  forA'ounselora  to  outcoT[.an^el  the  . 
parentfiTwho  have  a  tpisconception  of  the  work  i)rogramK. 

With  approximately  500,000  tiPenage  alcoholics  in  our  country, 
parents  must  be  alert*to  the  fact  that  alcohol  is  readily  ayailablc  to 
their  children  ai;  home,  at  a  friend's  home,  a  playground^  and  even  in 
a  f  riendV  lunchbox.  Drug  pi-oblems,  including  4lcohol,  contribute  to 
poor  health,  poor  mental  Ijealth,  poor'stiKly  habits,  aiid'low  achieve- 
ment; and  air  of  these  Jead  to  behavior  proyems4hat  can  lead  to 
violence  and  vaaidalism.  ^     *  ^        r  , 

The  NationalJ/X4  has-been  working  on  this  problem,'  and  fundefd^ 
through  XIAxVA,  we  have  in  the  past  year  had  18  Stiites  involved, in. 

^projects,  working,  with  parents,,  students,  and  schpol  admiii^istrat^rs, 
nob  tfnly  giving  nvforrnation  to  young  people,  wMch  we  think  is  im- 
portant, but,  what  we  think  more  important,  giving  helpMu  develop- 
ing the  decisionmaking  skills  required  to  be  able  to -decade, on  what  is 
responsible  ])ehavior.  ■  •  • 

*  This  is  a  drinking  nation,  and  we  are  not  going  to  stop  kids  from 
drinking,  but  w^e  do  have,  an  obligation  to  help  them  decide  how  to 

"drink  responsibly.^  '  *  " 
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"  We  believe  that  adult  behavior  appears  to  establish  public  polic;^. 
With  adults  involved  in  protests,  strikes,  disturbances,  often  in  a 
manner  6f  civil  disbbediej\ce,  and  often  by  people  in  leaderehip'in  the 
community  aud  Nation,  it^s  easy  to  understand  why  a  kid  would  think 
Jthat  if  he  didn't  like  the  'principeft^op  the  teacKer,  or  the  kid  aci^oss 
the  aisle,  he  has  the  right  to  throw  a  rock  through  the  wiudorw  just 
because  ho  wants  to.  ^ 

Many  parents  wa^t  to  be  involved  in  tlVe  educatWn  of  their  children, 
•however,  they  want  to  be  involv4>d  in.tlite  decfsfenniaking  process,  and 
not  just  told  what  to  do,  or  Vhat  Ufey  cannot  do,  afte**  the  decisions 
have  been  made.  For  exrtmple,  th<)y  resent  bekig  asked  to  monitor  the 
halls  when  they  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  work  in  the  library,  or 
as  aides  in  the  classrocim  tcT help  the  children  with  ufgent  problems.* 
We  think  it's  important  in  some  cases  that  pai-ent.s  work  as  monitors 
in  school.  We  thmk  it's  important  not  only  to  keep  the  peace,  but  be-  ' 
cause  they  then  begin  to  have  a  feeling  of  what  is-going  on  in  school, 
and  they  become  a  part  of  the  school. 

PTA  groups  are  anxious'  to  assist  school  personnel,  in  any  way  possi- 

,,ble<  Parents  want  to  send  tli^ir  childi-en  tx)  a  school  fueling  that4hey~^ 
juv  safe.  PTA  membe^rs  are  innovative  and  ha^e  found  many  ways  of 

^  involving  parents  dkl  the  eominnnity  in  the  School,  even  organizing 
such  perfnnctoiy  things  as  regular  tours  throuffh  the  school,  and 
getting  people  into  the  school  who  have  never  been  there  before-. 

'',If  the 'School  is  a  community  center,  the  vtindalism  appears  to  be 
reduced.  Jt  really  isn't  so  important  \v\mt  the  parent  is  doing  in  school, 
it  doesn't  matter  whether  he  goes^there  to  stir  chili,  for  a  basic  reading 

^  class,  or  adult  education,  or  to  assist  a  slow  reader,  or  to  clieck  a  child's 
eyes.  It  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  the  parents  are  in  school  that  makes 
the  diflVrence.  /  , 

Wo. believe  that  stifdentS' should  be  p,iuushed  by  the  law  when  they 
are  involved  in  assaiilt,  or-violence  of  any  kind.  A  school  should  n6t 
become  a  sanctuary  out  of  the  reach  oi  the  la^y,  and  teachers  and 
puincipals  cannot  depend  solely  on  school  penalties.  Parent's  must  be 
held  liable,  fi^iancially,  for  the  attacks  of  vandalism  perpetrated. by 
minors.  The  PTA  has  many  success  stories  where  parents  have  gone 
into  the  schools  and  acted  as  monitors,  aides,  tutors,  playgmind  and 
cafeteria  assistants,  and  conditions  hav^  iniproved. 

TV  'PROGUAl^riNG  SIAJOR  TROlVLlbr  ^ 

Thfi  delegates  at  the  NationaU^TA;  in  the  sAring  gave  a  clear  dii-ec- 
tiye  that  they  are  concerned,  aoout  TV  p^rogranVs  ;  and  I  have  attached 
to  this-rpaper  a  resolution  ^  passed  by  our  people.  We  believe  that  TV 
.programing  is  a^ great  problem,  and  we  are  movinginto  this  area  on 
our  own  as  rapTdly  as  we  can.  The  Calif oniia  PTA'has  a  ratlier 
sopjiisticated  projpct  c5f  monitoring  TV  progi:/in:is,  and  dissominaiting 
information  to  tlieir'  people  as  to  the  progi'aming  that  their  children 
.  will  be  watching.  Also,  our  convention  body  supported  the  control  of 
J  liandguns  and'amnHiniMon,  find  the  balining  of  the  Saturday  Night 

Spex^ifi         ^  *  .  .  . 

The  availability  of  guns  to  yoyng.  people,  especially  in  our  cities, 
we  believe,,  contributes  to  the  {Droblem.  We  know  that  Icnives,  pip^es. 
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^lubs  and  many  other  weapon^  are*  too,  but  giniB  are  easily 
cdncealedandddadily.  ^     f         =^  yf* 

I  want  to,  before  I  finish,  say  thai  we  have  Dem  aoh\fr  some'  pilot 
woil^;  on  absenteeism,  absenteeism  of  veiy.yonn^y  children,  I  hadn't 
seen  this  repoit  of  Mrs,  Edleman  before  1  came  nere,  they  may  have 
much  more  complete  data.  But^  in  a  very  perfmvctory  study  2  years  hgo 
we  |oun(l  that  every  day  there  are  approximately  6  pjprcent  of  elemen- 
tai7  schoolehikh'en  absent  froni  school.  Now,  we  think  the  pattenis 
of  trudncy  develop  from  early  absentee  problerhs.  We  have  had  five 
^  pilot  projects  ^oing  on  in  States  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  help 
children  to  be  m  school,  in  the  elementary  schools;  this  is  fundamen- 
tally a  support  service  that  is  needed  for  parents,  I  will  be  plad  to 
share  that  nvformation  witli  you  in  the  sense  we  are  talkin^y  about  it 
here.  •   »  *  ^  , 

St^nator  Bayii.  I  would  be  very  interested  in,  any  information  you 
\mv6  concerning  the  various  ^types  of  programs  whieh  proved  suc- 
cessful. We  are  especially""  interested  in  those  programs  where  parents 
can  get  involved,      .  . 

Myb.  Kimmkj..  1  think  that  3,s  one.of  the  things  we  are  most  concerned 
about,  and  I  should  say  that  we  are  equally  interested  in  including 
non-PTA  people  in  any  programs  .that  we  have  Which  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  school. 


Now,  in  ?}ummary,  T  would  like  to  say  that  long-range  programs,  - 
we  believe,  are  fundamentally  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  people,  and 
I  know  you  can't  legislate  that.  The  PTA  has  long  believed  that  the 
home  is  the  basic  element  of  society,  and  we  still  do.  We  believe  that 
,  if  chikljt'en  are  to  achieve  at  a  higher  level,  be  educated4n  good  health 
habits,  develop  better  emo|^Uonal  health  through  the  ability-to  make 
responsible  decisions  relative  to  their  personal  growtlvlind  relation- 
ship with  other  people,  the  family  unit  must  be  strengthened.  . 

Dr.  Wilson  Riles,  superintendent  of  piibliainstruction  in  California, 
believes  that  this  must  begin  early;  'and  yoti  may  be  aware  of  -  his 
early  childhood  education  program.  Last  year*  over  100,000  parents 
worked  in  California  scnools  in  the  early  childhood  education  pro- 
grams as  volunteers,  under  a  teacher's  supervision.  Not  only  does  this 
reduce  the  adult-pupil  ratio  in  the  class,  but  it  helps  f>a?rents  to  be 
better  parents.  You  spoke  to  this  Jl^riefly  before,  so  did  Mrs.  Edelnian: 

We^  must  begin  in  early  childhood  to  pre^pare  young  people  to  be 
better  parents.  If  we*  wait  until  high  school,  many  have  had  their 
fir-^t  or  second  child.  Last  year  over  250,000  girls.  17  pr  under,  gave 
bii;*th  to  babies — many  to  theii»» second  child.  And  last  year  one  out  of 
three  mothers  of  preschool  childreia  were^ift  single-parent  homes..  Un- 
less these  homes  can  be  strengthened,  schools  \\\\\  receive  more  and 
more  dist-urbed  children^  and  the  probl^^s  of  violenqe  and  vandal- 
ism will  continue  "to  grow,  The  PTAV  as  well  as  othex*  organizations, 
can  and  most  provide  leadership  in  preparation  for  parenthood ; -and 
\ve  also  have  programs  which  exist,  which  T  will  submit  as  inforina- 
tion  to  yoi^,  We  must  not  only*prepare  young  pebpleTPor  parenthooil, 
V    but  continue  their  education  as  parents. 
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The  PTA  has  long  bolievcd  that  young  people  nceU  to  know  and  ap- 
preciate their  American  heritage,  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
citiisonship.  In  this  Bicentennial  year  we  are  even  more  aware  of  the 
lack  of  knowledge  of  citizenship.  With  this  must  come  a  clarification 
of  values,  personal  and  social,  as  a  contributing  member  of  a  democ- 
racy. These' values  cannot  be  taught  by  the  school  alone,  but  must  be 
taught  by  the  home  and  the  communitv,  i)y  example  of  the.peoi>le  in 
leadership.  Only  wh^en  young  people  value  themselves,  aKkl  their  rights 
and  responsibilities  as  citizens,  will  they  value  human  life  or  property. 

Thanlc  ybu  for  hearing  our  views.  We  are  willing  to  assume  our  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  problenis  of  our  society,  aijd  will  attempt 
in  evdry  way  possible  to  assjst  the  school  and  the  tionmiunity.  We  urge 
the  schools  to  let  the' parents  in,  for  tlig  schools  dp  not  belong  to  the 
teachers,  or  the  administratoi's,  or  the  ^hool  board,  it  belongs  to  the 
public.  \ 

We  urge  Congress  to  take  the  necessary  steps  lo.support  the  family, 
aiid  to  assivst  the'  schools  in  developing  such  programs  as  will  provide 
meaningful  learning  expei^ences  for  all  children,  including  the  funda- 
mental concepts  of  citizenship.  We  urge  the  leadership  of  this  Nation 
to  show,  by  example,  the  necessity  to  obey  the  lawh"  of  the  land,  while 
working  to  change  the  laws  with^. which- they  disagree.  We  see  our  role 
as  a  fiupporting  group.  ;  * 

I  will  send  to  you  the'informatioii/tlmt  we  have  on  the  woik  that  we 
have  done  on  in-school  suspension  mm  absenteeism  and.tlieir^ appar- 
ently very  vital  role.  ^  ^ 

ThKink  you  for  letting' us  come. 
,    Senator  Bath.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Kimmel,  you  and  your 
organization.    Wo    look    forward    to    receiving   that  additional 
information.  . 
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STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  WALTER  G..  KIMMEL,  PRESIDENT    NAJ'IOI^AL  PTA 

NATibNAl.  CONGUCSS  OF  PAWNTS  AND  TEACHERS   -      '  '  \ 

'  700  Norih'Ruih  Sirtei.  Chirago.  llllnoJ*  60*11  . 

I  am  Mta., Waiter  C.  Klmtfel,  of  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  president  of  the  National 
PTAV •  '  ,  , 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  (National  PTA)  Is  a  volunteer 
organization.    It  vaa  founded  In  Washington,  D.  C. »  In  ♦i897.    The  work  of  the 
National  PTA  In  promoting  the  welfare  of  children  and  youth,  is  carried  on  through 
Its  33,364  local  parent-teacher  associations  (PTAs)  and  Its  flfty-bwo  branches,  ♦ 
which  Include  all  states  In  the  Union,  the  Dl8tr;ict  of  Columbia,  attd  the  European 
Congress  of  American  Parents,  Teachers,  and  Studpnts.    The  memberships  of  $11 
local  PTA  units  total'  7,057,030.  ,^ 

Our  organization  has  rtaacted  to  the  specific  legislation  Involved  in  this  hearings' 
Last  week  the  Board  oF  Managiers  of  the  National  PTA  selected  "School  Violence  and 
Vandalism"  as  a  priority  of  concern  in  Our  legislative  program  by  adopting  the 
following  stutemeut:  .  .  ** 

•'  Tbe  increasing  intensity  and  frequency  of  violence  and  vandalism  in  the  8<ihools  / 
.'threatens  serious 'disruption  of  the  ^educational  process,  the  dafety  t>f  teachers 
.^^and  students  and  poses  an  enormous  financial  burden  an  local  school  systems. 

It^arings  before  a  U.S.  Senate  Conunit^tee  in  April  1975  indicate  the  costs  of  van-  v 
~  dalism,  arson,  and  theft  in'^  the  schools  are  In  excess  of  $600  million,  more  thSn 
the  natlonifl  amount  spent  on  textbooks  for  every  public  school  student  in  1972. 
In  addition,  schools  are  diverting  funds  t^adly  needed  la  the  improvement  of  the 
educational  program  to  security  personnel  and  equipment. 

Legislation  is  being  (developed  to  assist  schools  to  determine  the  causes  of  violence 
-   and  vandalism,  to  develop  and  fund  alternate  programs  for  students  who  do  not  seem 
to  benefit  from  the  regular  school  setting,  ^0  provide  assistance  to  schools  for 
teapher  t;^aining  and  necessary  security  measures,  and  to  work  cooperatively  with 
states  and  local  systems'  to  reduce  the  financial  and  human  drain  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  schools..     Special  attention  is  necessary  to  insure  effective  programs  within 
constitutional  limits  and  the  activft  participation  of 'parents  and  students  in  the 
resolution  of  the  problem.'  > 

/ 

Having  spoken  to  the  spepific  legislation,  I  ^would  like  to  direct  my  comments  to  a 
broader  discussioTi  of  possible  causes  and  solutions  as  we-  see  them. 

We,  the  National  PTA,  believe  that  this  is  not  a  school  problem  alone.     It  is  a 
.'r&f lection  in  part  of  the  home  and  the  community  in  wllich.  the  child  lives.    We  , 
.helieve  that  'the  parents  must  be  involved  in  the  analysis  of  the  problem  and  the 
Search  for  solutions.    Oth&i;s  here  are  to  speak  to  Students'  Rights  specifically,  so 
I  will,  not  beflabor  Che  point,     But  we  believe  that  students,  parents,  school  personnel, 
*and  commurtity  leaders  diust  work  together  to  make  policy  or  to  enforce  it",  effectively* 

The  first  and  most  perplexing' issue* is^ why  violence  and- vandalism  has  increased  so 
rapidly  ih  the  »la§t  ten  years.    There  seem  to  be  several  assumptions: 

1>    Many  students'siratily  do  not  want' to  be  Hn  school.    Th6  laws  make  it  very  ' 
difficult  for  them  to  leave  school.  Alternate  programs  must  be  develisped 
if  all  the  children  are  to  be  served.    Alternate  programs /^rj^  expensive  and, 
whether  funded  with  federal  funds,  state  money-,  or  local  property  tax ^  the 
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parents  and  senerol  pubUc  nmst  be  Involved  In  the  planning  In  orJer  to  be 
willing  to  support  such  progratBs . 

Since  the  law  does  not  permit  young  people  tp  drop  out  or  to  find  employment 
Cindet  16  ot  18  years  of  age,  more  thought  must  be  given  ta  the  fypea  of  ; 
discipline  used,  to  the  suspension  or  ^xpulsion  policies  of  the  school. 
Suspending  a  truant  only  provides  success  for  hijn  -  this  was  his  goa 
it  does  not  improve  his,  education  or  his  abUity  to  cope  with  his  P-ble- 
However,  he  should  not  be. permitted  to  interrupt  the  education  of  the.children 
who  do  want  a  school  with  a  climate  'for  learning. 

Pattern's  of  truanc;/  and  potential  dropout  begin  eahy.    A  rather  petfunctory 
study  has  imllsated  that  approximately  6;^  of.  the  students  are  absent  each  day  . 
from  school  niitionwide.    This  is  a  great  loss  to  th&  economy  of  thQ  schoQl 
system  aswoll  as  ttt  the  ability  of  such  children  to  succeed. 


:  do  not 


Vhac  13  Che  Influence  of  Che  publlS  media'?    We  are  all  EaralUar  Wich  Che 
figures  o£  how  n,ueh  tl?.e  young  people  spend  In-.EronC  o£  celeviaion.  <^ 
know  tow  n,uch  cin,e  la  apenc  ac  movies  or  in  readlnK.    We  are  led  Co  believe  chat 
Btudenta  read  n,uch  lesa  than  In  the  past.    However:,  all  media  carry  in^'l'^") 
amount  o£  violence.     I  understand  that,«ovle  makers  are  resistant  to  P  » 
film  which  woul^  be  rated  "G"  for  fear  of  financial  loss.    UnleBs  It  Is  at  least 
rated  "PC,"  It  haa  no  drawing  power.,  ^ 

Violence  appears  in  the  newa  --  vlolSnce  and  war  and  civil  disturbances  get 
top  ■billing  In  the  newspapers  and  news  programs. 

According  to  the  studies  done  by  your  committee,  some  school  adminlstr|tora  , 
fett  that  little  could"  be  done  In  the  schools  as  long  as  the  public  permits 
„^d  condones  this  type  al  public  media.    In  some  big  cities,  school  personnel 
have  said  tha    the  violence  In  the  schools  definitely  .follows  a  patt-^rn  0  what 
.  thl  w    rogJams  have  shown  the  week  beftre  -  ,5he  students  are  gl,ven  exce  lent 
Instruction  In  how  to  create  disturbance  and  destruction  of  both  human 'beings 
and  property. 

Some  eductator-s  also  believe  tha.t  the'  increased  amount  o£  time; spent  watching 
movies  and  TV  tends  to  lessen  the  child's  """^i™  ^P""-  ""J^ 
.  communicate  verbally  with  the  family  or  other  children,  and  Is  a  deterrent  to, 
learning.    This  In  turn  creates  pr^lems  in  the  s^hoo    "I'ld'  aJbo  the 

problems  that  contribute  to  the  feeling  of  hostility  In    he  ^"Id.  the 
kntasy  world  of  the  media  appears  to  remove  the  child  from  the  reality  of 
respoftslbllllty  for  hls.actlons  in  relation  to  other  pSoplB.  • 

Incr'easediuse  of"  drugs.  Including  alcchol.  by.  students,    ^^ere^is  evidence  that 
thp  use  or  pushlnE  of  drugs  qx  alcohol  In  <the  sctiool  i^  often  a  part  °t  the 
;J:ierce  or'^^niaflsm  that  ffllows.'    Lack  of  understanding,  or  ^^e  "nw  ngness 
of  parents  to  aciSpt  tjje  fact  that  this  is  a  problem,  increases  the  difficulty. 
Alcoho!  especially  Is  readily  available  to  many, children  and  young  people  in 
tifl    ow^  homis    wlth-no  one  at  home  to  superv|se  Its  use.  "-^^^A^ 
to  buy  drugs  Is  often  a  part  of  the  robbery  or  shakedown  operations  In  Che 


schools'. 


Unrest  in  the  adult  society  provides  an  example  of  public  PoMcy  relating  to 
.tche  necessity  of  obeying  the  laws  under  whii^h  society  operates. 

'^^iirou^^citL. :  ^irtes^-a^d  ^-^^  - 
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>ellovo  that  police  trained  In  handling  anticipated  dlaturbancea  must  bo 
aval  table .  '\  -  v 

^• 

Wliy  wt>uld  students  have  any  reason  not,.,jto  believe  that  "might  makes  right"? 
Wlujt  la  really  the  difference  between  adult&  breaking  the  law  and  youngsters 
sfttlng  fire  or  breaking  windows  becauae  they  don't  like  the  scliool,  the 
principal,  thit?  teacher,  or  the  kid  across  the  aisle? 


Dr.  Wilson  C.  Rl^los,  California  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  recently 
said,  "Unless  your  leadership  stands  up  strongly  and  speaks  out  for  law  and 
Justice  and  pea^e  and  fairness,  the  people  are  Just  going  to  fly  apart." 

5.  Lack  of  willingness  .of  community  leaders  to  recognize  the  problems  and  become 
Involved  In  the  solutions.     Untold  harm  1^  done  to  a  school  system  by  Irrespon- 
8*lble  rumors  regarding. the  bdhavio.r  of  studento.    It  makes  good  press  to  report 
a  "riot"  at  the  high  school,  when  there  has  been  t;nly  a  slight  disturbance. 
Community  leaders  often  call  the  school  superintendent  or  the  school  board 
president  to  ask,  J'What  Is  the  problem  at  the  high  school?    Jhifl  sort  of 
pubblclty  Is  bad  for  the  sale  of  property  in  the  community  and  the  chamber  of 

-commerce  doesn't  like  ltl"x  But  when  asked  how  long  It  hss  been  since  one  of  the 
questioners  has  been  In  the  high^Bchopl,  except  for  an  ath'letijc  ej/ent^  few  or 
none  at  all  have  been  there  for  years,  or  are  willing  to  take  a  few  hours  from 
their  busy  lives  to  walk  througli  the  school  during 'class  hours.     Is  It  any 
wonder  that  school  personnel  and  school  boards  cry  out  against  this  criticism 
and  resent  b&lng  asked  to  cope  with  the  problems  o^  the  community  alone? 

6.  Many  parents  do  not  fael  comfortable  in  the  schools.     Whether  Intentional  or 
JUst  the  result  of  alze,  complexity  of  administration,  or  lack  of  t,ime  fot 
parental  contact,  many  parents  feel  shut  out.  •  We  know  many  children  no  longer 
go  to  a, neighborhood  school,  many  teachers  do  not  live  In  the  area  of  the 
school,  or  even  In  the  salme  town.     Both  parents  often  are  working  and  the 
"usual"  hours  for  parent-teacher  conferences  or  meetings  are  not  possible  for 

,  them.     Teachers  and  administrators  are  reluC(^ant  to  revise  their  schedules 
to  accommodate  these  problems.  .       .  i 

7.  Lack  of'^parental  supervision  of  children  and  support  Jor  the  schools.     I*  do 
no^  leave  this  Item  until  last  In  my  observations  because  I  think  It  is  the 
least  iSiiportant,  but  because  I  think  It  Is  s  part  of  all  of  the  aboVe  mentioned 
problems,  and  because  from  hero- on  I  want  to  talk  about  whst  I  think  we  as 
parents,  teachers,  community  leaders,  public  employees,  and  governmental  leaders 
can  do  to  change  the  picture.     Almost  all  of  us  are  psrents  regardless  of  our 
work,  our  position  In  the  community,  'or  membership  In  an  organization  such  as 
the  PTA.  '    '  . 

Obviously  there  are  short  range  goals  and  Aoiutlons,  and  long* range  goals.  First, 
let's' talk  about  Immediate  action  that  can  be 'taken.    >Some  solution  must  be  tound 
for  the  high  school  or  pos'ilbly  the  Junior  high  ^school  student  who  simply  isn't 
going  to  stay  In  the  usuaAlassroom  getting  wl^thout  being  a  eonstsnf  source  of' 
disruption..   This  la  a  prolBjam  ,ln  which  parents 'and  students  must  be  Included  in  the 
seeking  of  solutions".     Depending  upon  the  financial  capabilities  of-  the  school 
districts^,  special  schools  or  special  classes  can  be  set  up.     Arrangements  for  In- 
school  suspension  can  tre  developed  ^ere  the  child  will  remain  In  school  but  in  a 
separate  setting  than  In  the  usual , classroom.     Various  means  of  working  with  these 
students  have  been  tried  and  some  very  successful    programs  have  developed.  The 
most  successful  Involved  the  parents  and  students  In  the  planning,  as  well  as  parents 
and  ctninseUors  working  closely  with  the  students.     In  some  schools,  parents  of 
children  wtth  problems  have  been  employed  as  ^Ides  to  the  counselors,  and  the  results 
have  been  good. 
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Within  current  lawa ,  provision  nhould  be.m^dG,  If  poQjslblc,  for  young  people 
to  "aCop  out"  of  school  ~-  without  It  being  viewed  as  defeat  or  fall,ure,  and  with 
the  opportunity  to  return  to  school  without*  penalty .     In  some  areas  an  atteinpt. 
Is  being  made  to  develop  a  system  of  Internships  or  a  more  liberal  arrangement  of 
the  schoolwork  program  for  young  peopie  over  14.    This  la  an  area  where  not  only 
compulsory  school  attendance  laws  need  revision,  but  also  chXld  labor  l^ws.    Parents  ^ 
need  to  be  well  Informed  *as  to  the  existence  of  such  programs,  that  cooperative'-^ 
srhoolwark  programs  are  available  to  all  children,  and  with  no  Stlgn^  that  these  are 
"dummy"  programs.    iU^ntll  parents  undei?stand  and  accept  this.  It  Is  Very  difficult  for 
counselors  to  "out~counsel*'  parents. 

■'Absenteeism  la  a  pattern  that  starts  eai?ly  and  .  loads  to  dropouts  and  juvenile 
problems.    The  National  PTA  has  created  pilot  projects  In  Mve  states  to  study  , 
absenteeism  In  the  elementary  schools  and  to  determine  what  might  be  done  to  lower 
the  rate  of  absenteeism  in  the  early  grades.     Sevei^al  observations  have,  been  made.  *' 
Absenteeism  often  reflects  the  attitude  and  work  pattern  of  the  parents*.    No  one. 
may  get  up  to  get  children  off -to  school.     9ome  parents^thlnU  Ip  .l^s' of  no*^ significance 
that  a  child  mlssps  part  of  his  education  when*  ^e  Is.  absent        what        a  day  In'  ^ 
school?    On  the©  other  hand,  some  children  are  not  In  s^chool  beca'use  the  youngster 
has  missed  the  bus  and  there  Is  "no  one,  to  take  him,  or  he  hds  ^19  coat  oV  shoes  or 
rain  coat,  or  he  woke  up  sick  and  was  late  and  the  mother  has  no  way  to  send  hl'm  late 
to  school.     PTAs  have  found- that  If  parents        Instead  of  the  |chool  principal,  the 
school  nu<c8ts -or  the  security  officer  —  call  the  home  of  each  child  that  is  absent, 
they  are  more  likely  to  find  the  real^ca-use  and  be*  able  to  off^r  assistance:  "Ca)?  I 
come  and  get  ^Johnny  It*  he  missed  the  bus  or  was  slcl^,  but  now  feels'like  coming  to 
schpol?"  "We  have  a  supply  of  clothing  he^e  at  the  scliool  —  could  I  come  aVd  get 
you  and  Johnny  and  we  will  pick  out  what  he  needs  flere."    The  Fact  that  someone  cates 
enough  to  try. to  help  Is  Important.     Also,  schools  have  used  the  buddy  system,  where 
each  student-  has  a  buddy  w^io  calls  if  his  buddy  Is.  out  add  reports  If  there  Is  a  « 
need,  or  who  takes  books  or  papers  If  the  child  Is  sick.    Kundamentally ,  it  is  a 
system- of  caring.     The  more  a  child  is  absent,  the  more  he  is  going  ^o  be  absent,  the 

'harder  it  is  to  go  back  and  the  more  his  education  suffers,  anjJ  the  more  behavioral 
problems,  he  has  when  he  is  in. school.     It  is  essential  that  a^ tent io;i  be'^iven  to 
absenteeism  in  the  early  grades  as  well  as  in  high  school,  and  we  ,believe,/PTA's  aftxl 
pajTent  groups  are  the'riiost  helpful  -sourjtf^ available  to  the  school. 

Pare^nts  need  to  face!up  early  to  the  facts  of  drug  and  alcbhol  use  in  the  home  and 
the  scVpoI,     With  500,000  teenagers  drinking^  to  excess,  panents  must  be  alert  to 
the  fact  that  alcohol  is.  easily  accessible  to  their,  children  —  in  their  own  homes, 
their  fr lends  V  homes,  on  the  playground,  even  out  of  a  friend's  lunch  box,    Many  p 
parents  are  not  at  hdme  when  their  children  leave  for  school j     There  may  be  beer, 
but  no'milk  In  the  ref  r ige'ra tor  when  the  child  . awakens  and  prepares  his  own 
breakfast,  or  eats  none.  *  In  the  long  haul  these  problems  contribute -to  the  child '-a 
poor  health  and  poor  learning  habits  and  a^chievement ,  which  in  turn  lead  to 
..behavioral  problems  relatied  to  violence  and  vandalism.     Other  drugs  are  not' always 
as  readily  available,  but  are  also  used  by  large  numbers  of ' our  students. 

Parents,  students,  and  school  personnel  need  to  talk  about  these  probiiems. 
Children  mu.qt  be  given  informat  ion .  about  drugsand  alcohol,  but ,  must' also  be  given 
assistance  In  developing  dec IsiOn-cftaking  skills  — -  they  must  be  assisted  in  making 
value  Judgiryents  In  order  to  decide  for  themselved  whether  to.  drink-  or  not ,  to  use 
dtugs  or  not ,  to  Join  the  gang  that  is  involved  in  vandalizing  the  school  or  not . 
If  young  people  decide  not  to  participate,  th&y.must  feel  the  support  of  parents, 
teachers,  and  peers  —  peers  who  also  choose  not  to  partlGipOfte  or  who  resp^ect 
their  uec Islon  ^ot  to.  ! 

v        '■  A  • 

PTAs  have  funded  18  projects  in  states  to  assist  parents         'students  -in  making 
responsible  decisions  about  alcohol.     In  these  projectS//we  believe 
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an  estlmht^'  A71,50O  people  wure  reached  directly  la&t  year,  and  possibly  XO  to 
15  million  wer.e^reached  indirectly  through, materials  and  the  media.    We  expect 
tV/reach  at*  leapt  twice^  that  many  students  and  parents  next  year  through  the 
continUat;ion  of  fhc^e  prpjects  and  the  addition  of  many  more  states  to  the  pfograur, 

TtzTh'y- fyirents  wane  to  bo  involved  in  the  educat'ion  of  theiic  children,  However, 
tlit?\r  wajit  t"o  b«»inYoived  In  the  decision-making  process,  not  just  told  what  they 
can  do  or  cannot  do  aftef  t?he  decisions"  are  made.    They  resent  being  asked  ta 
mohftbr  IrtuJ^haiX.?.,  when  they  are  denied  the  opport;^unlty  to  work -in  the  library  or 
Volunteer  as  aides  '£n  the^'cl-assr^omj   -We't*hink.,it  .  is  importaivt^in  &omq  case's  that 
D^arehts  Vj«^rk  as  monitors  in  the  halls/   We  think  "it^is  importaiff  not  only  to  help 
Keep  the^n^^fie,  but  bucauae  they  begin  tx>  feel  a  part' o£  the  splujol,'  They  know 
whett)*r  the  furaors  br.e  correct  or  hearsay  , when  softteone  "downtown    says,  "You  know 
a  white  girl  can' t  ,u3e  fhe  bathroom  wi'thout  givJLpg  a  black  girl  ^,dime.-'  ""iThey 
know  tl^e  children  that  causethe  most  trouble  in  school  and  can  work  with  the  parents 
as.--well  as  the  children.     Many  o^f  them  relate  better  to  the  parents  and  th^  children 
than  does}  the  counselor  or  principal.     When  parents-  feel  a  part  of  the  school,  they 
want  to  make  it  a  better  place  for  their  children ;  they  gain  a  feeling  of  knowing 
"*uhe  . Stajf  and  are  t^etter  able  to  lntierpret\the  atimoslphere  of  the  school  to  others  in 
the  coiiunuhltj^-,  -  '  -  ,  .  '  » 

Wd  believe  that  students  should  be  punished  by  the  law  when  they  are  irivolved  In 
assaults  or  violence  of  any  kind,     A  School  should  not  become  a  sanctuary  frAm  the 
reach  ot'^tlie  lilw.     Teachers  and  principals  cannot  defend  solely  on  school""-  ' 
penalties.     Parents  must  be  lield  liable  frnancially  for  the  attacks  and  vandalism 
perpetrated  by  uilfiors.     The  PTA  has  many  suctess  stories  where  parents  have  )gone 
Into  tho  schools  to  act  as  monitors,  aides,  tutors,  playground/and  cafeteria 
assistants  and  conditions  have  Improved,  '  .  \ 

The  delegates  at  the  National  PTA  convention  in  the  spring  gave  a  ^lear'*^irective 
to  the  organization  that  we  must  try  to  make  a  difference  in.  what  children  and 
young  people  view  on  television.     We  are  moving  in  that  direction  as  r:^pidly  'tis 
possible.     The  California  PTA  has  a  highly  organized  monito^^lng  system  established 
In  which  PTA  people  view  tel^ev  Is  Ion  shows ,  and  tate  them,  and  p'ublicize  this 
information  to  assist  parents  In  supervising  their  qhildr^en'-'s  television  xTiiewjWfJfc* 
The  resolution  attached  asks  for  improved  programing  by  the  networks.  '  We  believe 
this  Is  a  cause  In  which  the  entire  nadion  must  be  >   me  Involved.     Probably  onl,y 
when  pressure  is  brought* to  bear  on  the  sponsors  w  tl  real  progress  be  made.  - 

The  convention  body  also  supported  the  cpntrol  of  handguns  and  ammunition  arid  the 
banning  of  "Saturday  olf^ht  specialjs."    The  availability  of.  gurrp  to  ^oung  people, 
especially  In  our  cities,  contributes  to  the  problem.     We  know  t|iat  knives,  pipes, 
clubs,  and  many  other  weapons  are  used,  but  guns  are  easily  concealed  and  deadly. 

PTA  groups  are  anxious  to  assist  school  personnel  in  any  way  possible.  Parents 
^'iivant  to  send  their  children  to  school  feeling  that  they  are  safe.     PTA  menihers  are 
Ini^oi/ative  hrid  have  found  many  ways  of  involving  the  parents  and  the  community  in 
thfe' -school  —  even  to  organizing  regular  tburs  through  the  schools  for  the  parents 
and  otht'r  members  In  the  community.     If  the  school  is  a  community  school  center, 
the  vandalism  Is  usually  reduced.     Whether  the  parent  comes  to  schpol  to  stir  chili 
for  the^school  frolic,  to  take  basic  reading  in*the  evening  adult  education  class, 
to  tutor  slow  readers  or  to  check^'the  children  s  eyes  —  the^  fact  that  he  or  she  is 
in  the  school  makeSr  a  difference. 

,  However,  the  long  r^nge  solution  must  be  a  change  of  attitude  in  the.  people  of  the. 
iHitlon,  The  PTA  has  long  believed  in  the  home  as  the  basic  element  of  society.  ^ 
We  still  do.     We  believe  that  If  children  are  to  achieve  at  a  higher  level,  be 
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better  educ^ated  in  good  health  habits,  develop  bettRr  emotional  heal'th  through 
•  the  ability  to  make  responsible  decisions  relative  to  their  p,ersonal  growth 
and  rfelja.tlonshlps  with  other  people,  the  family  unit  mast  be  strengthened. 
Dr.  Wli^?^C.  Riles,  Superintendent -pf  Public  Instruction  In  California,  believes 
that  this,  must  begin  In  the  early  grades  and  parent^vmuat  be  a  part  of  the 
program,    last  year  over  100,000  parents  worked  In  the  Qallforqia  schools  In  the 
^^oarly  chlldhdo(|  education  program  as  volunteers  urtder  a  teacher's  supervision.  Not 
only  does  this  reduce  the  adult-pupil  ratio.  It  help^  parents  to  be  better  parents. 

We  must  "begin  In  early  childhood  to. prepare. young  people  to  be  better  parents. 
.   If  we  wait  until  high  school,  many  have  had  their  first  or  second  child.  Last 
year  over  250,000  girls  17  or  under  gave  birth  to  babies,  many  to.  theif^  second 
child.     Last  year  one  out  of  three  mothers  of  preschool  children  were  In  single    •  - 
pjiren^  homes.     Unless  these  homes  can  be  strengthened,  schodlillwlll  receive  more 
«and  more  disturb^  children  and  the  problems  of  violence  a;nd  vandalism  will  ^ 
continue  and  grow.     The  PTA,  as  well  as  other  organizations,  can"^d  must  provide 
leadecshlp  In  preparation  for  parenthood  and  continued  education  foY  paVents. 

The  PTA  has  long  belleve'd  that  young  pgople  need  to  know  and  appreciate  their 
American  heritage  —  thV  rights  and  respohslblHtles  of  citizenship.     In  this 
Bicentennial  y*^r -weijUre'^ven  more  aware  of  the 'lack  of  knowledge  of  citizenship.  i 
Witli  this  must  t^pjne  fpl^arif Icatlon  of' values,  personal  and  social  —  a6  a  contributing 
member  of  a  detnoWncyr    These  values  cannot  be  ta^ught  by  the  school  alone,  but  must  * 
be- taugJiL  by  the  home  and  the  community,  by  example  of  the  people,  in  leadership. 
On-iy  wjien  youn%.  pebpLc  value  themseli?es,  and  ^heir  rights  and  responsibilities  as  * 
titlzffens,  will  they  valae  human  life  or  jJroperty.         ■      k  _ 


'  'Th^ 
'  'sAl 


nfc  you  for  bedrlng  oui  views.  are  willing  to«assume  our  share  of  the  respon- 

^^illlty  ,for..  t^he  problems  of  our  society,  and  will  attemik  in  every  way  possible 
t^  asA^st  rtie  school,  and  t he ' coVmunl ty .  .  We  urge  the  ^chool^to  let.  the  parentsrln 
for  the  schools  do  belong  to  the  public,  not  the  teachers,  the^adminis trator s  or . 
the  school  board.     We  urge  Congress  to  take  the  necessary  stepis  tia  support  the 
family,  and  to  assist  tlie  schools  in  developing  such  programs  as  will  provide 
meaningful  learning  experiences  for 'all  children,  including  the  fundamQm:al. 
concepts  of  citizenship/    We  urge  the  leadership  of  this  nation  to.  show  example 
the  necessity  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land,  while  working  to  change  the  lax^with 
whlfh  they  disagree. 

/Hardware  and  security  guards  vlll  protect  th^  property  and  reduce  violence  to  som^ 
extent,  but  only  through  changing  the  environment  in  which  our  children  grow  will 
the  baslu  causes  of  violence  and  vandallsm'^  be  met. 
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NATIONAL  CONCKESS  OF  PARtfslTS  AND  TIACHJ 
700  Nnrih  Ktlisfi  Street. -Chir«go.  illtnots  6061  V 


(Adopted  by  the  1966  c<^vention  dologntesr 


\!i!he  National  Congress  jert  Parents  and  Teacher^* -req 


^gnlzes 


the 


critical  need  tojpfeate  a  public  moral  coimniument  to  uphold  \_ 
and  respeqt  tKe  rights  and  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and/laws  of  the  United  States,  and 

recognize  Ch6  critical  need  to  arouse  the  American  people 
to  an  examination  of  out  goals*,  the  values  we  live  by,  ^nd  the 
quality  of  our  national  li£e,  and  %       ^  ' 

Wt  ix^fflrm  our  belief  that  nothing  could  he  more  dangerous  'to 
^ur  cher£shed  democracy  than  failure  to  understand  fully  and 
appreciate  de^ly  its  values privileges*,  and  responsibilities;  ' 

therefore  be  it  "     '     ^  , 

•  "  r  «\ 

That  we  encourage  our  nation Vs  homes  and  'schools  to  intensif'y 
their  teaching  about  our  Amefican  heritage  and  the  rights  and  « 
responsiliilities  of  citizenship;  and  be  it  further 

That  PTA«  at  all  organizational  levels  bd  encauraged  to  use  the  - 

.  ■<•• 

valuable  resource  materials  available  from  the  National  and 
'  state  PTAs  in  presenting,  through  responsibly  planned  programs, 
the  fundamental  concepts  of  citizenship  in  our  American  democracy 
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NATIONAL  CONGRESS       PARENTS  AND  TtACHlRS^ 
7m>  Nofih  Hinh  $}tftt.  Chn  ago.  UUnon  606  U 

.  .v'R  £'S-0  L  u  r,i  ON 
Ado-pteiJ  :l?^y  the  1975  NiU  tonnl  PTA  ConvotU  Ion 

•         /VtGLIiNCli:  IN  TV  PKOGKAMlNtl 


WHEREAS, 

C"     .; '    .  .  .  ■  ' 
WHEREAS , 

«  WrtkREAS,.- 

f  ; 

WHEREAS ► 
'  WHEREAS/ 

WHEREAS, 
Resolved , 


Children  spend  countless  unsupervised  hours  watching 

..-  TV;  and  ■■  ^  . 

'the  choice  of  program  offerings  often  is- lesjs' than 
^  desirable,  with  much  emphaeie  on  vifile^noe ; /and 

Children  are  known  to  imitate  observed  behavior  .and 
actions;  and         ^  " 

Statistics  reveal  an  alarming  increase  in  crime  cotnraitted 
by  younger  and' younger  children;  and       ^  . 

The  §«rgeon  General 'a  repor t  states  that  there  can  be^a 
capae-and-ef feet  relationship  between  watqhlnfi  violence 
'  on  TV  and  agress'lve  l]»ehavlor,  in  chllJreh  and  young.  peopl.e ; 


Resolved^ 


Resolved , 


and 


■J 


At  this  time  TV  programing  ia  self-regulated  by  the 
broadcasting  Industry  through  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  (NAB)  TV  Codjc,  a  voluntary  code  not  sub- 
scribed to  by  all  stations  and  the  provisions  of  wKich  are  y' 
repeatedly  violated;  be  it  therefore     ^  J 

That  .the  National  PTA  urge  ita  state  congresses,  districts,  i 
councils,  and  local  units  to  observe,  and  monitor  TV  programing 
and^commercials  in  their  areas;  and,  where  an  excessive  amefunt 
of  violence  in  programing  Is  seen,  to 'make  known  their  views 
"  Vlt-h  documented  reporting  to  sponsors  of  the  program ,  .with  , 
popips  to  the  local  TV' stations,  to  the  TV  network,  to  the  NAB^ 
to  t^e  Federal  Communications  Commission,  and  to  their  elected, 
rfrpiresentatives  ;  and  be  it  further  ■■ 

"  that  the  National  PTA  demand  from  networks  and  local ■ stations  ' 
reduction  in  the  amount  of -Violence  shown  on  television  program^ 
and  commercials  during  tjie.  , en t ire -day  ,  with  particular  attention 
to  viewing  hours  between  2:00  p.m.  and  10:00, p.m.  and  weekend  . 
morning  hours,  when  impressionable* children  and  young  people  are 
most  likely  to  be  watching;  and  be  It  furthet 

That  tb^  National  PTA  through  its  state  congresses^  districts, 
coyndils,  and  local  units  demand ,  if  the  self^regulatlon  of 
■  programing  and  commercials  by  the' broadcasting  industry  does 
,  not  result  in  better  TV  progTaming  with  less^ emphasis  on 
violence,  that  the  Federal  Communlcatioos  Commission  establish 
and  enforce  regulations  limiting*  the  number  and  percentage  o^f 
programs  of  violence  to  be  presented  each  day. 
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^WIK>V^l  CONQ|^SS  Of  MRNTS  ANO  It/VCHDiS 
Office  of  the  President 


700  Norih  Rush  Sueel  „ 

Chlcjfo,  Illinois  60611  "  ). 

(3!^)  787-0977       ^        .  • 

'    •  C 

Septemt^r  22',  1975 


*Th.e  Honorabie  Birch  Bayh,  Chairman 

commit  tee.  to  Investigate  Juvferfiie\ellnquency 
iHiited  St^te^i  Senate,  '  '  ' 

Washington,  D.  C.    2eF5i0  ^ 

Dear  'Senator  Bayh.:  *  * 

%ank  you  'fpr  invi^felng'  me  to  participate  in  the  September  IZ^  ^ 
hearing  on  violence  and  vandalism  in  the  schools  before  the^ 
Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency.    I  appreciated 
this  opportunity  to.  present  the  PTA's  point  of  vies^.  %■ 

I  am  forwarding  some*; materials  for  the  Subcomqiltteia's  consideration: 

Presentation  by  Judge  Don  J,  Young,  "The  Judiciary  View 
on  School  Suspensions," *on  July  24,  1975,  during  the 
National'  PTA  Conf  erejjic^  on  School  Absenteeism. ' 

Resolution  dm  in^school  suspensions,  adopted  at  the 
1971  National  PTA  convention. 


M^s-..0di9  Penny  of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools  discussed,  in~school 
suspensions  during  our  Conference  on  School  Absenteeism,    We  do  not 
have  a  copy  of  her  presentation^  but  you  may  want  to  get  in  touch  with 
,her  for  additional  information:  ' 

'•■  .  &r     '  .  > 

Mrs,  Odie  Penny 

1031  West  107th  Place     "     '  ,  " 

Chicago,  Illinois    60643        *       '         -  ^ 

»■.'•<■  ^  /I 

r^jyAa  a  result' of  the  Absenteeism  Conference,  the  National  PTA  will  be 
^^^roducing  a  brochure  which  vfill  be  sent  to  all  local  PTA  units.  Let 
me   assure  you  that  I  will  also  forward  a  copy  to,  you  when  it  is 
available.  )         ,  .  -  ^ 

The  Nationdl  PTA,  as  you  know,  is  greatly  concerned  about  violence 

and  vandalism  in  the  schools.    We  will  keep  in  touch  with  the  Subcommittee 

and  will  continue  to  send  you  materla^j-s  that  we  think  are  pertinent, 

Sihcerely^  '  /'  '  ,j       '     '  *    •    ,  . 

Mrs.'Waitejf  S»  fcttamel        '  .  .-^ 

President 


CRK;ca  (Ekic,)^ 
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NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS^ 

700  North'Rush  Sireet,  Chicago/lHinoi&  60611 


RESOLUTION 


•  /  ■  V ■  ■  ■ :  ■  ■  •/ 

Adapted  by  the  1971  Conven{:ion  of  the  National  Congress  pf  Parents  and  Tfeachers. 


RESOLUTION ^QN  IN-^CHOOL  SUSPENSIONS 


WHEREAS {  pur  public* school  s^yfttem  is  designed  to  meet  thi^  n^edS'^  of  all 
.6  children,  including  those  i/hose  problems  pre seitt  the  greatest t 

challenge  »to  t"eais;hers  and  s<:hoo V^dininistrators  ;  and 

WHEREAS,    ^.  Studen.ts  witlf  disruptive  behavior  patterns  s4iould  nod  l/e  kept 
in  .  regular  classrooms^  when  they  jeopardi2d"^7the  learning  of 
•  ' <  '     other  student^s;  and 

WHEREAS,       Students  who  violate  existing  school  rulyfs  and  regulations  are 
often  subject  to  suspension;  and 

-    WHEREAS,       When  suspension  from  school  occurs  it  i6f6en  adds  to  the  problems 
of  the  >tudents,,  the  school,  and  the  ycommunity ;  and.. 

WHERlfAS,        Suspended  studeifta  upon  returning  tt/  school'may  have  suffered 
academically  because  of  such  suspen/sioq;  therefore  be  i^t 

Resolved ,  ,    That  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  its  state 
branches  and  local  units,  should  encourage  school  authorities 
to  give  favorable  consideration  to  the  establishment  of  in- 
school  suspensions  for  these  students,  where  practical,  considering 
the  best  iitte^resty  of  all- students  ;oand  be  it  further 
.  ti  *  .  ^'  ' 

'  Resolved ,      Thatj  the  National  Cofigress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  its  state 

branches  and  local  units,  encourages  the  voting  public  to  support 
financial  resources  and  appropriate  programs  n&cessary  for 
implementation  of  this  resolution. 


r' 
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,  Judge  Don  J,  'Young  „' 
■  '  .  •     July  24,  1975 

*  f 

'  \     THE  JUDJCIARY  VIEW  ON  SCHOOL  SUSPENSION  .• 

•    ■  ..  *  '     '  -     •  ^  .  • 

.  pvon  though  d  person  be  a  member  of  th.^^^  'judiciarV',  to 

/express  the  judiciary •  s  vie\^  on  anything  is,  as  KoIcq  said  about 
self-decapitation,   "an  extremely  difficult,  not  'to  say  dangerous^  act.*' 

„  It  is  even  moije  dan.gerous  if  the  or;e  giving  expressi-on  is  that  low  maW 

■.on  the  judicial  totem-pole,  a  trial  court  judge, ^  Fortunately,  however, 
vrtiile  a  judge's  decisions  can  .be ,  and  often  are,  reversed  by  the     .  • 
appellate  tribunals,  his  of f-the-,bench  i>ironouncementg  are  not  subject 

^  to  reversal.     Moreover,  if,  with  a  little  luckV  he- caff^succeed  in. 
getting  his  remarks  into^rint,  they  may  even  b^*  respected  as  auehpX^ 
ties  by  the  safli©  high  courts  who  treat  his  decisions  so  cavaliertyj 

Thus,   it  is  always  tempting  for  a  judge, -on  suchoccasiond^  ' 
as  this,  to^assume  an  oracular  role,  and  speak'4s  if  his  Mews  really 
were  tlie  views  of  the  judiciary.     it  is  therefo're  welL  for  ail  o 
us  to  . remember  that  in  this  cpuntri^^  only  th^  Supreme  Court,  of 
tl^e  United  S4^ates  can  really  be  said  to  expj^ess  the  view  of  the 
judiciary  on  any  particular '  problem^' Unfortunately ,  aH  t6o  '  j 
frequently,  that  august  body  does  not  speak  with  \6Jne  vo|ce  or 


exoress  a^single  view. 

is' true  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  in  ^he  past  f ew  . 
months  expfressed  sine  views  upon  certain  school  Di^O'^lem^,  'including 
^  the  problem  of  school  sjaspen'Sibn..  ^>  I  was  not  .surprised '  |jy  the'^  . 
decision,  i  Four  years  previously  I  had  resolved  the  problem  the 
^me  \/ay.  i  l^fe5ES^fe^^^ihaEt  ifJfter  i  did  so  the  student^  at  the  ' 


^  f 
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school  ^tagecltJa  riotous  demonsttfation  in  protest  of  the  xuling.  ' 
A  nurabJjr  of  groups  of  oducat;ors  inivibed  me  to  debate  the  ^ 
subject  at  their  meetings;     Atftempts  to  get  the  General  Assembly 
'to  enacl.t  .a  .stispe'nsion  statute  embodying  ^thq  ^ruling  were  defeated 
by  the  school  admin i s  LraJ^oir*  s  lobby  in  two  *s(*ssions ,  although  the 
legislation  wp.s  supported  by  thg  teacher's  union.     It  could  hardly 

be«sa.id  fehAt  my.  ruling  appeared  to  represent  the  views  of  more 

r  ^  '  ■.- 

than  a  mjlnorit^^  Now  thq  S,upreme  Court  of  the  United  States^ has 

expressed  the  same  view.     Since  i'ts  word  is  law,  the  majority 

is  defjsated.;  But  th^  question  still  remains,   "V/hat  is  all  the 

f  iqhting  .a-bout?"  ^^  L  ' 

Perhaps  the  fighting  is  really  just  a  manifestation  of  the 

superficiality  with'  which,   in  our  complex  modern  society,  we" 

ap^pach  manj{^ jit^our  fundamental  problems.     Actually,  what  is 

involved  in  the  question  of  the  l®g^l  mechanisms , for  school  aus- 

penaions  is* a  matter  of  fairness  in  the  administration  of  , 

«  * 

discipli.rie.     Thus  stated,  the  question  obviously  has  only  one 

answer,  but  even  this  is  an  overlay  on  a  much  more  difficult 
.  ^  IP  ■ 

question  Vhich  is  far  more  a  matter  for  educators  than  for  lawyers 
to  deal  with  and  resolve., 

That  question  is^;     If  the  end  of  education  for  all  childire 
is  sought,  can  any  child  be  excluded  from  school,  either  because 
of  incapacity  or  unwillingness  to  accept  education?     If  tb\6  .'^ 
educational  system  caja  ^develop  to'  the  point  of  beirfg  {able,  to  ntafce 
a  negative  answer  to  this  question,  no  one  will  ti/rrf  to  the.  courts. 
Somehow  a.n  answeV  must  be  fourid  to  .the  criticism  voiced  ^ome  time 
ago  by  Judge  David  %i?:elon  qf  the  .Qnited^States  Circuit  Court  of 


■  Appe|^^;fojr^%]^G  D4.fi\^|i;j^ct  of  Columbia, 

,     '^l^jlod^^l^  scho<j(^^ta  and  structured  for  a 

'♦J"    '  '  -      Umlted  mi^s Ion, ^^^rJsf,  their  vitality 'is  sapped  by  the 

.  1-   '  V .  heftfel^^as  o£v'^]3pressi.V[qiCbu,rGaucriaciee. " 

,         ^'^V  ■',4  ■       .  . 

r        >.   ^^dqe  Bazeldt^.  wa^i  urging  the  courts  to  refuse  to  deal  v/ith  school 

'  i'-        '    ^  '•."*.-         ^r.  •  ■ 

ctiseip!|,ine  caj^s,and  h^'wemt  on  to  say, 

^,1:^    .       K      ^ThG  schiooi  wyi  tjave  to  learn  to  -work  out  disputes  * 

^^i.  «7bo.tw        teacher,^'  at)A  pupils,  without  turning  the 

,  ("  troublemakers  over  ko  some  oth^r  agency.     It  must 

>  above  all  not  let'  go  of  the^  yQun^ste^",  no  matter  how 

irritatitig  arid  Cij)6etting\ne  is.     It  jnusfc  not  lose  him 

^  >  ^        %o  the  sfcifeets. 

■'rK.c  old  song  about  "readin'   and  wpitin'  and  'jd-thmetic,  - 

.      taught  to  the  tune  of  a  hicl^t^ry  stitfk"  which  presents'  a  Vision  of 

-    ■  harsh'^and  arbitrary  ctisclpline<   is  no  longer  acceptable,  if  indeed 

it  ever  was.'    The  troulMesome  words  "due  process"  are  only  legal 

argot  for  "fair  treatment."    What  is  fair  can  on^y  be  determined 

ii^  each  individual  instance,  and  requires  mainly  the  recognition 

^     thaft  there  are  always  two  sides  to  a  controversy,  both  of  which 

should  be  heard  before  a  ruling  is  made. 


"     Jf  the  schools  iixQ  not  tJoTlose  children  to  the  streets.  * 
as  they  have  befen  oiosiAg  them  in  ijicreasing  numbers,  the  ^:il^st 
step  is  to  reco^ize  that  t^here  is  no  conflict  between  fairness  ^ 
and  discipline.     ^  a  matter  of  fact,  if  strict  discipline  must' 
^e  maintained,  it^is  infinitely  easier  to  do  so  in, an  atmosphere 
of  fairness/  ^ 

However,  the  harsh  reality  i.S  that  the  schools  are  losing 
the  children  to  the  streets,  an^  they  have  been  losing  them  for 
a  long  time.     When,  after 'Sputnick,  there  began  to  .be  much  dis- 
cssion  of  the  problOm  of  the  so-called  "school  drop-out,"  there 
wore  some,  people  concerned  vith  the  problems  of  school  absenteeism 
who  would  not  u^ie  the-term  "drop-out."  •  It  was  painfully  apparent 
to  one  who  looked  at  the  situation  dispassionately,  that  it  .was 
the  school  system,  hot  the  child,  that  was  the  drop-out. 
'  I  still  remember  an  occasion  when  a  big,  nice-looking  r 

diro-wlttod  sixteen  year  old  boy  came  into  my  court  for  truancy, 
axjd  not  for  the /first  time.     His  problems  had  been  thoroughly 
^explored  arid  c^^^inicaliy  evaluated.    -He  pvit  his  head  in  his  hands, 
and  began  to/cry,  saying  "Judge  Young,  I  just  can't  stand  it  in 
scllooll^'    My  heart  went  out  to.  hircw  for  t;he  school  oitly  offered 
a  fqrmaJ:  colloqe  preparatory  course,  ^r  a  vocational  agriculture 
cou^o  d^osighed  to  train  seientific  indiaticUwtl  farmers.  It 
'offered  him  nothing  bub  failureJ^    How  long  could  anyone  stand  it 
to  bump  his  head,  conistantly  against  a  stone  wall?    This  boy,  and 
thousand  like ihim,  broke,  and  are  otllX  breaking,  under  the  strain. 
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We  can  remember,  also,  the  Coijanst  report,  which  tried  tO  ' 
solve  such  problems  by  designing  a  universal,  all-encompassing 
curriculum  whiqh  would  meet  the  needs  and  fit  the  abilities  of 
,   every  c|iild.     But  it  envisioned  enor^mous  schools,  so  that  there  . 
'would  be  enough  pUpils  of  every  possible  description  to  ayaid 
.  havih^  an  uneconbirtically  Small  number  of  pupils  in  each,  of  its"; 
mvltitude  of  specialized  classes.  '  . 

With  the.  increasing  concentration  oif  our  population  in  ^ 
urban  regjlbns,  moce  and  mpre  secondary,  schools  are  found  with 
thousands  of  students,  so  that  paxhapg  Conant*s  ideas  could  be 
used.     Unfortunately,  what  is  .happening  instead  is  that  such  schools 
are  so  large  that  they  succumb  to  the  curse  of  bigness.     That  is,  , 
they  come  to  be  operated  more  for  the  convenience  of  their  ad- 
mini stJvfii tors  than  for  the  benefit  6f  those  whom  tjiey  are  meant  to 
serve.     Children  enter  those  monstrosities  at  a  crucial  stagerof 
their  development,  the  point  where  they  are  seeking  to  fin(i  ^thsir  " 
,own  identities.     In  those  schools  they  find  tha€  no  student  •  • 
has  any  identity  a&  an  individual.    ,The  sliudent  is  notHing  but  a 
(computer  number!>t     Ask,  any  child  jps^fchiatrist  what  he  is  seeing  as 
the  result  of  this  ^ystem.  r. 

V.      When  anyone  pa^s  any  attention  to  history,  our  popular 

history  paints  a  picture  of  universal,  compulsory  iochooling  as  a 

I  - 

part  of  the  American  ideal  since  the  days  of  the  Pilgrima.  ^ 
Of  course,  there  was  arid  is  no  suph  thing.    The  ^compulsory  school 

.    ■  ■  ■        '    '  \. 


laws  generally  are  lijttle  mo^o  than  a  century  old,  and  they  have 
never  been  either  all-inclusive  or  strictly  enforced.     It  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  this  century  '^hat  the  adoptiqn  of . child- 
labor  laws  began  to  make  the  compulsory  "scRool  1^  moire  ef  fective . 
In^spite  oE  that,   large  numbers  o£  childre*\  have  been  e'&cXuded  from 

-or' have  eluded  their  provisions. 

...  -       ,  •  "  'I 

'    %  Basically,   the  publ'ic  is  bitterly  hostile  to- children. 

The  emphasis  on  ax:cdrding  ^qhtldr^n  thfe  constitutional  li^berties 
of  the  subject/  which-  is  evident  in  the  Gault  ^nd  Winship  case^,  / 
as  well  as  in.  t^he- recent  school,  decisions  sucb  as  Goss  v.  ^  I>opo^_,  . 
ahd  Woods  V.   S^trickland,  is  .in  reality  one  manifestation  of  this 
feeling.     Another  is  in'  the  adoption  of  legislation  o^r  cpnstitiutional 

,  cl^ges  lowering  the  age  of  majpri^^y,  or  reducing  the  ^e  limit 
for  juvenile  court  jurisdiction .r    The  public  relieves  itself  Of. 
responsibility  for  taking  care  of  its  children*  by ' arbitrarily 
forcing  adulthood  upon  children  at  an  increasingly  early  age  without 
the  slightest  recognition  of  the  biological  realities  of  iTuman 
grow.tl\\.    At  the  same,, time,  and -in  a  ct?mple,tely  contrary  approach, 
both  capital  and  labor  have  for  many  years  been  united  in  an 
effort  to  keep  children  off  the  labor  markpt  as  long^  as  possible, 
using  the  compulsory  education  system  as  a  mecha.nism  for  ac- 
complishing this  end. 

'  tjne  result  of  such  conflicts,  as  these  is 'seen  in  the  ^ 
"totally  contradictory  legal  approaches  presently  being^  taken  in 
•problems  involving  children.^    The  efforts  of  oFle.  school,  of  legal 
eagles  to.'use  the  courts  to  secure  due  process '  rights  fqr' children 
in  the  school  system  and  in  the  jVivenile  courts  is  at  loggerheads  • 


with  the  efforts  of  another  legalistjtc  group  which  is  striving 

to  eliminate  matters  of  truancy  and  discipline,  as  well  as  problems 

of  .dependency  and  neglect,   from  the  court  system.     Those  taking  this 

a^proac;h/  who  have  not  been  too  successful  in  the  court'?,  have 

recently  annpunced  their  determination  to  take^the  matter  to 

the  legislatures.,  • 

^ill  another  group  is  undertaking  to  make  t^e  school* 
system  literally  universal  and  compulsory.     As  Jthe  result  of 
tKeir  efforts  SJome  cases  are  being  decided  which  require  the  public 
schools  to  provide  special  education  for  severely  handicapped 
children,  -itfhattever  the  handicap . Public ,  school  bdfaxds  have  been 

-.orderf^  .to  pay -the  tuition  of  children  in  privateV^chpdls  that 

■    ^    .  ,  '       ■   ■     •  •  '  ^'"^  . 

offered  programs  not  available  in  the  boards'   schobl s .  ^^.These 

.  people  also  attack  the  laws  which  permit  discip,;Linary  suspensions 

or  expulsions.     Obvipusly,   if  the*  objective  is  to  have  every  Child 

in  school  all. during  childhood,  eiCher  Suspension  or  expulsion  is'     "  . 

*  intolerable. 

In  a  situation  of  such  confugi&n  and  conflict,  the 

temptation  is  almost  ~  irresistibj.e  ^to  leave  the  resolution  to  the 

judicial  branch  of  the  government*     Unf ortunateily ,  however,  there 

are  many  disputes  which  th^  courts  have  no  poller  to  decide. 

And  if  the  judiciary  has  no  power  to  decide  a^articular  question, 

its  views  as  to  how  tha  question  should  be  decid'ed  are  of  little      .  * 

value.     Certainly  vrhen  the  logai  professiohals  are  pulling  in  all 

different  directions  as  to  what  the  law  should  be,   they  deprive 

the  courts  of  their  working  tools,  for  law  that  is  uncertain  is  of 

little  value  in  deciding  cases. 


b  1 


,         ^    ^  -^'^^^"^  ■      , .  -*  •  •  \- » 

Xt  does  not  appea^r  to  me^that  the  answers  to  the  problems  '\ 
of  school  suspen^ons,  absenteeism^  and  school  discipline^  qan  be 
solved  by  presenting  them  to  the  cburts*^.n  the  form  of  civ|l  or  ' 
criminal  lawsuits.     Those  who  ^re  truly  concerned  with  these  problems 
ought  not  to  yield  to  Ishe  temptation  to  resort  to  ^he  courts  in 
the  hope  of  getting  <3g{@^ck,   simple and -easy,  answers  to  th^se 


ail  of  the  Supreme  C0uj:.t>.5-'diecisions  in  chi-ldlren*  s  cases  are 

,  '  ...        analyzed',  stripped  of  leg^  .wert'iage,,  and  reduced  to  essentials, 

they-^iy  the  s^ijte'^l^'ingV  children  must  be  treated^^irly  wheii  they 

•*  "  are  aubj^ected  tq  the/authority  of  the  state.     As  Judge  Paul  • 

Alexander  put  it,;  many  years  ago  "Injustice  to  a  child' should  be  , 

■      unthinkable^  unforgivable."     It  is  really  so  easy  to  determine 

whether  injustice  is  being  done  to  a  child  that  I  never  cease  to 

wonder- ^hy  it  ia- necegsary  tO:  gome  to  court  at  all,  much  less  .to 

,  ■ '  the  Suj^eme  Court.     All  one  has  to  do  is  ask  himself  one  que§tio|t: 

."How  would  I  feel -about  it  if  wh^it  was  done  to  this  Child  were 

,  ,      , ^dojte -■  to  me?"  »  *  • 

'-'^  '  ..         iFf.  gi3.nerai the  laws  governing  schooj. 'attendance  .  and^ 

^  '  '"-^       ■  '  ...t^ 

school  dlacipliYje  have  stood  on  the  statute  books  essentially 
«J        '    .    •  .  '       '  , 

ui^.Q*ranged  for  close  to  a  century  now.     They  need  to  be  reviewed 

S^'^^       to  see  how  well-suited  they  are  to  the  vastly  changed  sobiety 
of  tc/day.    bne  thing  about  them  is  crystal  cle^r.    -They -do  not 
*•    even  pretend  tcf  create  a  system  of  universal,  compulsory  education 

for  children.     We  should  stop  deceiving  ourselves  that  they^  do 
1    create  such  a  system,  or  that  we  .have  such  a  system.  *  .  ^ 
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The  fundamental  question  is,  do  we  want  or  need  an 

■  ■  *>  '   ^  '  ,  ■  . 

educational v^system  that  efxcbmpasses  eV^ry  'child  during  a  specific 

...        '  1..  '       ■  •       ^. . 

part  pf^  his  or  her  childhood?    That  really  is  not  a  justiciable 

questi6^i,  in  spite  of^the  current  efforts  to  make  it  so.     If  we 

^concede  that  the  nature  of  man  is  such  that  he",  alone  of*  ^^Xl  , 

animal'  life,  must  be  taught  in  order  to  survive,  then  the  anfewer 

to  that  question  must  be  that  we  need  such  an  ^educationfkl  system, 

regardless  of  whether  or  not  we  want  it  1 

1£  yieK^cfi  go,ing  to  have  such  a  system,  tl^'n'we  must  -v.-,-- 

recognize  th^t  there  can  be  no  way  for  a  child  to  escape  it. 

As  Judge  Bcfzelon  says,       *  .      \       '  " 

*  "11^;  must  above  all  not  let""g<>"Of— fche-^youngster  , 

no  matter  ho^  irritating  and  upsetting  he  is."         '    ^  ■ 

How  difficult  it  will  be  to  attain  that  objective  will  depend  in 

considerable  measure  on  what  function  of  the  system  is  made  the 

most  important*.     If  the  most  impoi^tant  function  of  the  system 

is  to  teach,  it  will  be  much  easier  to  hold  onto  the  c^hild  than 

if  the  most  important  function  is  to  keep  the  Child  out  \f  the 

labor  marke^t  as  long  aS' possible. 

■     yg'v    '  ■  \ 

A  truly  univieSrsal  compulsory  educational  system  woula.^pose 
far  Ipss  legal  and  constit^utiohal  problems  than  what  we  have  nov 
There  is  ho  doubt  that  so  long  as  children  are  treated  fairly, 
they  are  not  entitled  to  all/ the  protections  thatr  the -Bill  of 
Rights  accj^rds  to  adults.     Thus,  for  example,  they'  cannot  claim  ^that 
requiring  them  to  attend  school  deprives  them  of  their  liberty 
without  diae  process  qf  ^  law.     In  this  connection,  the  words  of  ; 


Mr,  Justice  F»ankfurte.r  are  very^  appl;Lcable ;  Pit  ' 

"Childiron  have  xX  very  special  place  in  life  which 
the  law  should  reflect.     Legal  theories  and  their 
.phrasing  in  other  case^ readily  lead  to  fallacious 
reasoning  if  ^Uncritically  transferred  to  a  deter-  X 
^^ination  o£  a  state's  duty  toward  child'reA.. 

Much  of  the  litigation  which  tfoday  makes  school  personnel 
feel  that  the  courts  are  trying  to  run  the  schools  results  from 
tVie  failure  of  courts  and  lawyers  to  unders^tand  and  accept  ■ 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter's  dictum.     put  much  of  it  also  result;s 
from  the  failure  to  recognize  that  the  rules  for  avoiding  conflict 
are  the  same  in  the  schools,   in  the  law,  and  in  life. 

If  the  rules  ate  clearly  established  in  advance,  and  if 
they  apply  equally  to  everyone  subject  to  them,  bofeh  in  form  and 
in  practical  application,  there  is  no  room  left  to  make  constitutional 

0  ■ 

•arguments  about  their  validity,  /If  the  old  and  the  outmoded  com- 
pulsory education  laws  are  revised  with  these  standards  in  mind,  ^ 
we  should  have  an  end  to  our  present  lega!^  difficulties. 

Theoretically,  under  our  present  schpol  system,  with 


its  exclusion^,   suspension^,  and  expulsions,  it  is  impossibly  to 
tell  whether  a^child  who  is  on  the  st'reet  during  school  hours 
is  there  lawfully  or  unlawfully.     If  he  is  there  unlawSMlly,,   ^  , 


he  should  b^H^<ld  to  answer  to*  the  law,  but  .rf^rely  is  there  any 

attempt  to  require  him  to  do^  so.     When  the  attempt  ,is  ma^d^,  and  • 

•  "  •  **  '  « 

the  child  is  , confined,  all  too  often  it  is  given  little  or  no 
schooling- during  confinement.     Either  way,  the  child  i^  los-f;"*'^ 

There  is  x\6  constitutional  reason  why  this  sliould  be. 

♦    •  j  ,  «... 

Obviously  a  child  whp ' Seriously  disrupts  ^  regular  school  classroom^ 
/cannot  remain  in  thej  classroom,  but  there  £"s  no  reason  why.  he 

cannot  be  kept  in  a  separate  place  in  the  ,school,  or  if  need  be, 
-  in  a  separate  school.     The  latter,  at  least,  has  beenvdone  for  a 
long,   long  time,  and  I  am  aware  of  no  case  holding  it  unconstitutional, 
or  even  unlawful.  ,         ^  ^ 

If  the  result  of  failure  to  conform  to  school  discipline'^ 
is  the  imposition  o£  mor«e  rigid  control,  or  the  loss  jDf  pciVileges,  \ 
instead  of  being  set  free  from  school  entirely,  much  of  the 
*  incentive  for  misbehavior  is  lost..    If  there,  fs  no  escape  from 
the  system  but  to  earn  one's  way  out  of  it,  and  the  prince  to  be 
earned  is  at  all  times  clearly  stated,  re^rting  to  the  courts 
is  futile.  ^     J    .  '  »  . 

-  The  elemen'ts  of  a  universal,  compulsory,  education 

System  are  already  present  in  'our  school  Laws.     All  that 
needs  to  i?e  done  is  to  plug  the  loopholes,  to  unbend  the  « 
rigidity  of  the  laws,   and  above  all  to  recognize  that  each  f 
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child  is  d  person,  uniquely  individual,  who  is  to  be  taught 
to  develop  whatever  potentials  that  child  may  have.  This 
would  per hap's-  require  a  greater  spectrum  of  classes  and  schools 
public  and  private,  dpen  ancl  "closed,  than  even  the  Conant 
report  envisioned.     It  is  not  beyond  oyr  resources  and  our  * 
technology  to. create  such  a  system,  but  it'  cannot  be  done  by 
iudicial  £iat,     I  think  it  ,is  safe  to  say  that  the  judiciary 
so  views  the  matter,  however  one  may  wish  to  interpret  *the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions,  " 


■preaetlted  at  National  PTA  Conference 
on  School  Absenteeism, 
Chicfligp,  IlHiiole  - 
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Can  we  keep  our  children 
in  school? 


Would. you  believe  that  South  Range  □  Children  invpl.ved  in  enjrichinienl 


School  in  Derry,  New  Hampshire, 
discovered  a  positive  correlation 
between  the  absences  of  its  teachers 
and  its  students? 

And  that  Ensign, Elementary 
School  im  Salt  Lake  City,. Utah, 
foumd  Jhaf  as  many  as  one  out  of 
t^ree  student  absences  couild  be  ac- 
.Coumted  for  by  family  projects  or 
'travel?  v 

This  imit'Cresting  information  was 
re'ported  at  the  Second  National 
PTA  Conference  on  School  Absen- 
teeism by  PTA  represenfatives  and 
school  personnel  from  the  five  pilot 
states  jmvolved  in  the  absenteeism 
project  paid  for  by  Sears,  Roebuck 


programs  arc  absent  from  school 
less  often  tl^tm  those  not  involved 
in  yk^h  programs. 
□  Parents  tend  to  permit  their  chila 
dren  to  stay  home^lil  day  rather 
than  send  iiiem  off  late  to  school." 
The  Cor^  Hbwe  ELementairy 
School  in  Nashviillle,  Tennessee,  re- 
ported that  its  records  showed  fe- 
male fffudenits  *' 


to  |}je.absehit  more 
often  than  malle  students,  aild  black 
students  more  often  thaiT  white.  It 
^also  foumd  twice  as  rnany  absences 
among  studerjts  who  walked  to  . 
school  or  rodi'  in  cars  as  among 
those  who  roifie  bu^s. 

The  South  Range^^chool  noted 


and  C6.  for  tHe'1974-75  school  yea^r.!  frequent  .nb^ences  om  gyr^i  days  sug- 

The  conference  convened  July      '  gesting  tliat  chiiildren  with  no  gym 
23-2'5..at  the  Sheraton-Chicago  Hotel  shoes  preferred  to  stay  home  those 
to  hear  year-end  reports;  to  develop    days.  ^ 


imformation  to'^be  used  in  an  audiio- 
visgal  presentation  and  paimphlet 
paiid  fpr  by  ah  addiitional  $34,000 
grant  from  Sears;  and  to  make  plans 
for  extendimg  the  absenteeism 
programs  next  year  into  other 
schools  within  the  five  states. 

There  were  other  findings,  of 
course,  that  the  participatrng  schools 
discovered, they  shared  concerning 
the  nature  of  school  absenteeism. 
These  include:  ' 
□  Kindergarren  childreh  have  a 

higher  rate  of  absentee  is  nil  than 
-amy  other  grade  level 


Conference  particiipamts  readily 
agreed  that  chiildren  are  absent  from 
school  for'a  wide  variety  of  reasons, 
and  that,  consequently,  approaches 
to  redacimg  absenteeism  must  be  just 
^  i\s  varied.     •  > 
One  requirement  for  rediuced  ab- 
senteeism, however,  seerfied  to  be 
more  persistently  diiscussed  tham  any 
other  at  the  confe rente:  parental  im- 
involvement.  /  ^ 

Phone  calUs  by  teachers  or  Pf  A, 
volumteers  to  the  parents  of  absent 
youngsters  \yere  cited  as  on^e  tech- 
nique for  involving  parents.  .      \   .  , 


6  / 


Ms.  Annie  Banks,  president  of  the 
Chambers  Elementary  SchooJ  PTA, 
East  Cleveland,  Ohio,  told  a  work- 
shop group  of  her  experiences  in 
making  such  daiily  phone  caHls.  She 
said  that  out  of  hundreds  of  calils^ 
she  found  only  one     two  parents 
to  be  ho$ti1^.  Most,  she  said,  were 
'"just  glad  somebody  out  there  cared 
about  them/'  " 

'other  suggestions  frequently 
he^rd  were:  that  a  chiild's  pattern  of 
absenteeism  must  be  changed  in  his 
or  her  early  school  experience;  that 
school'  program S'shouild  befeiproved 
so  that  children  wili!  wtint  to  attend 
schaol;  amd  that  famiilles  experienc- 
*iing  difficulties  should  be  assisted 
(with  clothing  or  baby-sitting  ser-  • 
vices,  for  example). 

Certai^n  piilot  schools  used  some 
novel  approaches  in  their  bout  with 
school  absenteeism.  Cora  Howe 
Ejiemcntary  School,  for  example, 
operated  a  "wake-up"  sei'vice  -cail- 
img  students  whose  working  parents 
had  already  left  the  home, 

^  school  in  Colorado  entered  into 
a  contract  with  students.  The  stu- 
xdents  agreed  to  attend  all  classes  for 
a  certain  nuimib^?Tk>f  days  in  exchange 
for  a  day  off. 

'  The  principal  amd  teacher  at  South 
Range  School  simpply  began  picking"^ 


uip  a  student  with  a',  truancy'  p'robkm 
at  *home  and  driving  tTiaft^tuSeht  to 
school.  ^ 

Ensign  Elementary  School,  which 
^  attemipted'to  inyolvc  not  only  par- 
ents and  school  personnel  but  also 
students,  issiied  a  warniing— that  cau- 
tion be  us'cd  in  **thc  presstii^s  y6u 
use  to/get'chiildreri.in^d\obr'  or  **the 
plan  ci^  backfire  on  you."  The  stu-- 
dents  in  several  classes,  it  seems, 
were  so  intent  ujpon  win'ning  thi?  best 
attendance  reG||rdMri  their  cla$s  t\Pim  ^ 
they  cawi  th  ^^pbl  W^h  so|^  throit^ 
and  bad  ccfldi,  f'he  ji^^^ 
average  ab^^rff ee.isik)  |3uif ^  flu 
e|5,idemics/    /  /if'!^      '  ■ 

In  his        f^fudiiciary  View  on 
Suspensions,^' "judge ,pon  j.'  Young,  ^ 
United  States  Distrtct  CoUrt,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  called  for  the  fadr  treatment  of 
chiidren  by  school  p||-sonincI'. 

"If  alll  of  the  Suipreme  Couirt's  dc- 
^  cisions  i^n  chiidren's  cases  are  ana-^ 
lyzed,  striipped  of  legal  verbiage,  and 
reduced  to' essentials,"  he  said,  ''they 
alll  say  the  same  thing:  Childiren  must, 
be  t reacted  fairly  when  the/  are  suib- 
jected  to  the  authority  of  t\ic  State," 

And  how  does  one  defiine  '/fair- 
ness"? Ask  yourself. one. quest  ion,  the 
judge  said:  ''How  wouild  I  feel  about 
rt  if  what  was  done  to  this  child  were 
done  to  me?" 
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N  o  1-  til  <rr rf ;    h  e  s  tfejUtC^jn  ^yjlffie  cjh  pj  c| j  ji;S|i^c  1  , 


V«e.  •  T»eh.  S<v<l<ft 


atJ  J.  Lan(}Ity,  DtrtCtor 


Chji»U  flown  ^mmi 
T«(«ph«n«  {21$)  933*1177^. 


April  15*  l^Vif 


Mr.   t'ofiofh  ICiri(^,  :>iipi^rirr  •Micl'?nt    >  ^  ^  ■ 

l•■alrfax  Cou^^v  Public  Schools    .  »  ,u' ^ 

Springfield,  ,Vir>',inia      2*^1  ^jO'  ^      ,  "  ' 

LfC-ar  I'ir.  riiri^:;  i "  -    •  '  *  \  ' 

,  \]r ,  X.'i'wl'j  y  t^jrff  pruit' LiVil  of  ouP  b'l-lUlin/^  h^js  asked  mo 
♦•.o^rM",;rv^t.d  tc  yg;>n™tw-i*^*i'V'-' t  Tor  audiLi(>rial  inX'onnt?!Hjyi  about  our 
in-5chooi  saaponsi^n  procGuures.    '      *     „    '    ,    ■  ^'"'^ 

Kir.*;.i(jl'  nil,  rr.t^  p      Ln.Tt  our  rvChool  prefers  tlje 

ln-rciu,ol  iijuiif «. i  )n. :.  y:.t.*^fn  t.p  th|b  out-of-nchool  ^^pprbcjch  as  ^" 
tif'*.orre^it   l,a  futur*'  r; i !^bch.* vior .  r  It  i:f\aU?v^ -prnf  erablo,  if  lof^iat- 
ic-^'lly  I.')  ;-; i    '    ,   1^  K  ive  an  in-tiirfrtool  suiipension*  conUuctod  In  a 
room  dovotc'd  solely  for  that^  purpose.  ' 


'•f?.f,  bns  bi 


> c n ft  \  a     »  r  -'.  ou s,,  d  i  c  pi  i  na  ry  rn  1  e 
i  riforin^d  of  \.w*i  in-achool 


1'  ■ 

i parentii  are  ij^jnod' 
hui:. pcnsiion  pon.-.lt.y.     l\\  of  l.he  ;{if i'ec tfj  ,o*'Udenb * s  Leachoro  are 
informod  oC  tno  pun *^rfur:'^r t   and  ai"*  r"qurstod  to  .submit  sufficient 
work  to  Lhn.- st.u'i'Mi':  1/       u.r  nl'  v.hlcn  lie  can  keop  ufj  >.'ith' h is  ■ 
i-chool  v/ork.     T;^"  -t ppr'  p'" I  1 1*     for;:;  :'or  this  purf^o.^e  is  enclosed  . 
for  yc^ur  i nrip'^^G  t  ; "fi .     Ih'  r^'^  r-trrui  are  cplle®tod  and  provided' wto  the 
student  by  tbe  surtprni  i ot^  ir.oriitor. 


.^^  r.  iru..''n.  ly  M»'.'o  ^-"ui  i' <Ki.iit.  1  imJ!'  aavo,  ir>'t.i/f  :>Ji:.poitMon  room. 

A»,  '  ti'>  ot'.i.        1  ;.i  U'l*'?  t  •  .  •;,u.  p.>ii.,i?-i^h;*5  i).jr*?\U^  aro  ^oxp'?cL(Hl  to  bu 

p-ir*-;.'       <;oiU'.!r'»:nL'u  in.'i.  I  'Uit.'  ;LjLuat;ia        ir'uu  to  r  cjuji.e  hia  43iily 


1  p*;ri:>-.l  gi'  vi.ri.";  J.i 


ij        Xi  .p<ur  L'ju*  no  «i'im  I  n  i  ;U  "r»'d  baiitnl  on  t.ho 
Hu'.vvrt^* ,  ti.uot  1.1  r 'our  u.u;5pmioiona  laot  Tor 


i  i"  / 


r 


•:y  |u.  Lh  .1  tru,  bri.t'i'  dosiTipt-ion  answora  uomo 
ill  j-ei^'t.n'^^?  tt-)  oui'  ia-^chc^l  auijperioion  i 

iv  l,1ny  other  iiai\..t.ioinj  please  Tuol  frco  to  caj.i 
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the  ncAl  lhrK,>:  J»y^.    .  '  .,  > 


IV,  :ic\:oijsjpi.  ».i  I  T  y-jr  Jtj'i.v  -ir»'a.    Tiuu  Ui  to  bo  rclurned  lo  Mr.  Gurawaki  o 


Vol,  Jay 


Jrd.  day 


..r>p.  n.iru'  -  .nt  t^-rr^.i  ^nli  Mr,  u,ir:i«  .ki 'a  off  ice  U  thr  ^n<S  of  the  day 
rtio  lilua^'nl  ,;-..uii  t.arn,in  LN^'i^V-  owri  aji>i.(;i\mont3  to  their  teachors. 


.DADE  COUNTY.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

AD.(wllNISrH*AriVt  O^TICt 


l>*OC  CtlUNlV  HC  OOC  «»U*MO 

DNDSEY   HOPKINij   UUILDING  c.  ...  •  •  cc  ..-.r  M 


iWc.i  :;upcr  Init'n  li'nr 
I'ait'l.iH  Ciuiiuy  r<u)U  Sclmols 
Atln  inlstr.it  ivy  Air.i  It 
<i'i<)2  Fr.uicuni.t  fi'M'' 


Dear  Mf.  Kinf, • 


I 


Ih.mk  vtm  Tnr  your  response  In  nvy  letter.     The  rutt\l,Tl  you  Corwurded 
w.is  viiiiir.utvt'        tlio  similarities  ot  uur  scIiodI^  syiUfnTS  In  workln^i 
tow.ijrti  thf  rL':,i) jution  oC  distniiLlve  atudenL  behavior. 


Ar  'thtf  Trt 
tho'  :>iI.i)oi 

Ihc  |njr:<M, 


ti'|)it»,  I")   r(  torts  4r,t'  dirortet]  toward  tvo  pj^.r.im,; 
UMiti'P^a  lor  !,pccial  Instruction  and  lUa  Al  t  crna  t  ivt*^  SchooU 


til.' 


« 1  '  t  o  t'  f 

ill'     Wl  1 


Miters  for  spc:  inl 
1)'  lif'h.i V 1  o f  \.ou I d 


I  n  .1  rnc  t  ion  i^i  to  enable, 
^.iL  i  I  Hy  Wl  til  in  tliu 

r  atU   out  ('o  'T   S  u'i  ptMi 'i  I  on  . 


-.1  ho.'il   for   Thti  «'  P'  .  -  . 

II, pipiU  pl.i^e^  in  thc'iicntcr^,  ,uv  nu  cun/i  'ered  h.ur  F\a  to  them.elvcs 
or  otnc-r.  <;cii;.ol  UruUy  dove  I  oixi  Uil/ ki  n(!  Of  pro{;ran»  it  f(?cls 

will.bn  ref'p.M,  IV  to-'th-'  iuM..l:i  of  it;.  [Mrt/i.-ul.ir  sduj.^l  rroj'.rcH-j 
i'hl  lin  e  oiin  or  ntii  t-  t nf  p^ii ent  s  ;     .icuIlm  ic  /  u t o f  inr, , 
iltMi,  .iuu/t>f  nnrisrlini/     A.  a  result  of  yth  i     ptt>r.ran,  outdoor 
pcusiuna- itavt'  tnu'u  ruilncn'ti  i>v .  W  |j*'r  ccnV  t 
piMMial,   I   .VI  .'Ml*  I'j  .  i  1  •  a  copy  of  tlio  r^o  it 
I  inc  . .  rurr  It  .1  ar  im  f  fr  mtis  , 
tatiou  of  a  nt'-(  .proi:ram. 


behavior  nodiClca- 
ari,  outdoor  sua  - 
•i  fithool   year''.     For  yovir 
i  CfU   aiU'it.iiU  rativi!  ,-,ulde- 
and  other.  UeLalU  netei,yary  lor  Implor-cnr^ 


I'Tt  V  ii)iib  l  "  .  wt*"  lull! 
V.I r  itujs  k  inii  >  [ 
.,  :h,>ol  lioar  I  ,   1  t 


M\l<i    c  d  i  K 

:.njih  arc 


n  s(»i>-'ijl',  oper.^t  inj',  lor  studnnts  e\vf '  i^-nc  ini; 
proulft',.     Alter  a   tuovouj'.h  .!itu>/  aut'norizpd  IhC 
IMS  i-tripost'd  that   t'ae  i-xiit^iui;  .srhoi«U  be  t-i-or j-an t zed 
f.k.  ao  provl^i.'  \llcrnat  lun  prhj-.r-r-^s  in.j-.rades 

itl'M..il  cc>npV.'kc.>  will         locator  In  Uu;  Nor.'th,  and 

C  uity.  "ihe  .s  ^.'Us  will  hr  nif..inwiM|  on  two  leVcla, 
'      (l«.)lv   Ujr  Mia..i   Dou-.las  ;?ar  ,\r  t  l.nr  SeuioV 

■  •  ;  '^-\Zl      The..''  hchaols  will  proviile  ai.sistai.cQ  to 
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Mr,  'Josoplj  L.  I'.inu 


i.   \\\n  jit'itltMU  wl'o  Tc3C  V.I  r  iou3  roasoni  clrmosi  rates 
an  InabiiLly  jo  function  lu  tUa  regular  sctiool 

2".  sUuiiMU  will)  Ln  a  .spotlflc  in;jt.inco  or  lira 

'.(^lii'i  of  liritatu:cM  <*  on*  1 1 1  ul  c  J  a  vciioua  dts- 
rujJlion  ot  llie  scliool  pioi^ram. 


It  IS  .11  M'lU i  ic.nit  in  noLo  UiaL  these  .iro  not   juut  '-.rrionl  ti  Cor  itvidontR 
with  '<l  J  h'j^pl  I  nc  prol»)k^.i,  luit  arc  i\\hO  for  l1io.so  studnUs  who  oi'o  ovor- 
wheln'c.l  hy  ihi'       Ij,  i 1  I c  U y  of  E.ictMrs  nccosi^in-y  for  nr)  juntt^icnt   In  tUa 
convent  liMul  aclavnl  proy'ram.     lixcorpit)  from  the  piopoi^nl  n  t/o  "cnc  losod 
to  glvo  yovi  ,1  l  uil  liiiciitiu  y  lUca  of  thxi  proijrams  be  lug  dcvclopad. 


In  aUULllon,   I  am  cnciuuini'  lUa  £ollowln[^: 


s  hn.ii  !i.<.uU  I'oUclo.'i  nnU  KeiiulaLion^  re(jarUtnu 
.vt  .jii  ii'ilynj^  and  oxpulaiona, 

A  i  fi  PI  j  f  r  rat  Ivo  Uovlow  of  the  Security  Allies 


i    I't  I  r  t,jt»up  c;oiinii«  I  Ini;  i^oitiponcnt . 


I  hLj,M    ilti4  utt  n*  .u  loif  wL  1 1  lu'  hulplul  to  you  anil 'Vokiir  *uaf  t . 

bi ncoro ly , 


Ci^ordinatoi?  oC  AtCiMiiirtnce  iiorvlces 


7  • 
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SCHOOL  BOAIU)  ACENDA  IT  KM 


Agendo  Item  No ♦ X 1 1 1 


Date  ITupared: 

To  be  preaentod  by_ 


Meeting  Date   S^ptcnber  L^JT) 

Meeting  Date  | 

Dr.   S.  .loiin  D.ivis  ,__ 


For  iNFQRMATlON^  ^ 

For.  ACTION  • 


SUBJECT?      Student  Kcspons lb i 1 1 1  i t*s  and  IU{;htsJ     In-Schooi  SUbpuriyiun 


Rc  c  c>  nun  cm  i  J  a  t  i  o  \  \ 

Thrit  I  lif  Board  reri'lvi-^  for  Inform.uloti  tliis  report  on  Fairfax  County 
Piihlic  Sriioolb*  expo  r  ionces  ,  w  i  t  li  tn-sclmol  tiiispens;  ions  .intJ  the  deHCription  of  a 
working  model  of  an  in-srhooi  suHpuiiaion  program  without  additional  personnel. 


rhe  i»>vi-.tul  policy  on  Students'   Responsib  i  i  1 1 1  en  and  Rif^hts  mentions  in- 
fifiuuU  sii-ipeiisli'n  .is  crU'  c  orrert  Ive  act  Ion  available  to  secondary  schools.  The 
r<^miiii  tt  e^'  that   ?lt  ifted  the  revslslon  had  access  to  data  from  Pennsylvania,  Texas, 
and  Florida  desLribiiif;  fjuucesaful  uhe  of  this  strategy. 

During  (he  19  7/i- Fichuol   year  Hoiue  of  our  secondary  schools  usecf  in- 
silitJol  sii'ipt'rts  ion  with  varvln^  dej^rees  (>f  sncceHS',     ThP'se  prof;rnms  were  based  on 
-1  frtodc'l  di-.velM|M  "I  by  Area   fl   for  principals'  cons  ide  raN+rMt^'^At  t.ic  limen  t.  '^A"  i«  <i 
copy  of  tU,Tit  niiv*,',!  .     Mii'    !.i'7t  i.cctiiw+k^  thi,'^»  attachment,  describes  the  means  of 
staff  inii  this  prt>.j;raiu  wltt>out  add  1 1  iona  K  pe  r  sonnel . 

Only  Stuart   lllj'.li  School  was  v'.iven  additional  staflinj',  to  Begin  this 
.projjram.     A  teach  iri)',  po;ition  w.ff^  a.sslf\ncd  thert?  from  Area  II    for  the  fiecond 
■^I'-npfit  er .     At  ta'huicnt.  "B"   is  an  evaluation  of  tlitj  in-school  suspension  project  by 
the  teacher  hlre^  to  direct  IL. 

l)urin>\  the   1,14 1   sl*xty-Muven  days  of  the  school  year,  while  the  project 
wa<i  fullv  operat  inna  1 ,   St-air  t  ScliooJ.  had  one  hundred  and  twelve  suspensions, 

'f  1  f  ty-e I  Rl't  whirl)  wi>rt>  iii-sclmol.  Eighteen  suspeuHiuns  were  of  a  nature  that 
'the  princ  ipal  ilwl  pot  give  the  opLiiui  of  in-scligol  suspension;  the  o^her  thirl:y- 
six  students  opted   lor  out-of-school  suspension. 

A  review  bf  Area   II   indicate;^,  that  eiglit  'of  ton  secondary  schools"  ciscd 
ln-svhi)ol  susf>en;  inn ''f  o  soni'  degree.     Other  than  Stiuart  ,  mnst  of  thcSe  In-school 
su^peti'.  iiM\^,  invi>lved  .issit'.ntn«  sl-udent  S"'  r  o  areas  limned  la  te  1  v  adjacent  to  adtnini-- 
straLlve  olflci!s  and  keep  I  ng  s  tuden  C  r,  under  constattC  ■  supexvision.  <» 

'    As   itulUated  hv  pre^chtMil   Inserviie  li  Ihcush  Ions ,  principals  and  facul- 
ties Involved  wirli  ln-s(,hoo]   stis  pens  Ion  are  supportive  of  the  program  as  a  means 
of  correcting  behavior  prcihtenis.     There  j.s,  however,  concern  over  the  u«c.of  ctir- 
runt    «;t.iffia>;  to  accomplish  tills.     Several  schools  indicate  the  intension  of  rer- 
(juestlng  new  n-suurces  to  effect  this  program.  - 
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iN-iic;ii()f)i  si':,i'iNfiinNi  AN  Ai.iruNAnVlJ  To  i;xci.usii)N  from 

■  /         SCHOOL  m  SOMli  VIOLAIIOMS  0^  SCHOOL  I'OLICY 


INTRODtHCTIUN 

Stliool  ot*ririnl&  are  constantly  fjewklnr,  more  effective  means  of  stu- 

•  dent  control.     An  in-^ 'irlu»i)l  r»uftpona Ion  program  or  *'behavioc  cl£nic**.  meriCs 
•  cortslderat  ion  f  or  siluationH  wlhcre  counjselinR  and  admonition  are  Insuffl- 

^^"Tirnr-rl-in:  tm-  whl-'h  "«^^t^i^y>L£^m„ftniiAni  umiUi  hn  counterproductive  or 
too  oevcrc.  '  , 

S  Some  ntiident  condiirt  Is  such  that  exclusion  from  sc,hool  la  necessary 

until  tlie  BLi-idont.  his  .j>aren t s ,  and  scHoqI  officials  can  re-establish  a 
comnltmenL  for  tlie  BLudo>pt  to  Uve  within  the  behavior  limits  set  tor 
school  atLt?ndance.     Exclusion  is  necess.iry^liTf^ases  .whC're  personal  safety-  ... 
and/or  disruption  of  the  school  Is  involved.  "  For  other  violations,  ^-vlter-  . 
natives  to  svispenHlon  sfliould  b6  cotiflidered.     Excluding  a  student ^from 
school  comniunlc.i'tes      strong  feelli)g  of  rejection  an(;l  npn-worth  Eo  that 
student;",  and  ran  increase  alienat  ion  unless  tlie  . student  has  become' immune 
to  the  process..  ,  "  *  .  _ 

.      .  Kxcludlng^rt  s.tudent  wtiOr  doe*s  i^oii  want  to  be  'aC  school  is  of  question- 

able'value  in  t  i)r.rert  inj;  behavior.  *aV  in-school  suspension  can  provide 
student  und  f  { r'l a  .>Ih' 'opportun i ty  to'  understand  and  attempt  to  Cor^ 
roe't  the  acJ&itudefl  aiftl  behaviors  In  question. 

'     '  ■•.  '  .     ■         '  ■  '  "  "  ■ 

*  * 

An  In-.Hcliool  suwpensliJn  should  ha  an  option  made  available  to  a  stu- 
5k'nt  and  parent  (s)  In  a  i^i-tuatloq  where  exclusion  t,rom  school  would  ordi- 
narily be  waPF^^nted.  but 'where  iftir'sonai  safety  andVactive  disr\iptlon  rfre 
'  not  factors.     Smoking;  in' unauthorized  ,]5lp<:es  n«jd  attendance  violations 
are  pood  e'xamp Les.  ,  Procedures  required  ui:ider  Pdl  icy,  2300  tor  out-pf- 
school  sus/>enaAon  wdl  1  nl^o  apply^f or  '  th-schoq^  suspbnScLon . 
^- .  ,        \  , 

'    •'i        Both  student  arid '.parent(s)  shi>uld..,underSt/ind  c%arly  the  requirements 
•^ft4«.,fe8trirLionR  Inheren^t  In  the  in-scliool- 'susj)ens  ion^  opt  Ion .    they  should 

*  f\iXV<\a  choice  between   Ln-schooi  and  out-of-sehool  svispension  and  unde.r^Sf.  ■ 
stand-that  non-compMance '  wi^j^  the  rufes  of  th«  in-pchool  RUspeftsion  will 

*  «     resaft'ln  the '  di^jadvantaf-e  of  'finishing.,  d he  suspension  period  out-of-school 

•        •..      .  ■      ''  \,  -  ' 

■        fn-HchooL  mispeuKion  shovlld  be  «  closely  sn^Jervised  a rranfjcmen t  • 
whereln-the  student  atid  others  add/ess- his.  academic  Wid  behavioral  needs*.. 
It  should,   if  possible,  be  6<5nduc ted •  in  a  ro'Om  devotfcd  so^ly  tq  that  .. 
purpose.     \       ,  .       '  -       /  ;  »  - 


Tcacliurs  of  n  ^^sUJclcMit  nss if',ned  i n-tichoo I  r.«uspens^oh  would  prepare 
aesignmont};  for  him,  check  to  see  that  uormql  proKfOss  Is  made,  and  mi\y'' 
avail  tltemselvi»s  of  the  opportun/lty  to  wofk  ind  i vi<luall    with  the  student. 
Tutoring  by  other  educaLoi^js,  parVmts,  and  fellow  students  may  be  arranged. 

During  ln-scho6l  suspension, \a  student  who  Is  hav        problems  adjust- 
ing to  necessary  rschool  rcj»iilat  ions  wil  I  he  available  to  those  profes- 
sionals, i/lth  .a  responsibility  reRandin^  hlR  behavior,   i.e.,  teachers, 
administrators,  counselors,  visit inu  teachers,  psychologist,  health  de- 
partment,, court  persnnnol  ,^  |and  Htudi\nt  fjovertiniont  offlcialsa  Activities 
may . be  Scb<>du led  to  IreJp  Improve  behavior  throui;h  connseO  Ing  (personal, 
caree^P,  academic),   tt.»stlnftt  teaching; Vof  Policy  2300  and  local  school, 
rules,  behavior  modification,  [feer  gr^up  counseling,  and 'other  applicable 
strategics,  \ 

\''    ■    ■  .  ■ 

okganixatI^^on 

A  principal  contemplating  an  in-schopJL  suspension  pro^fam  should  ad- 
din»»^\  these  questions:  -    .  ' 

•  '       .  ,    '  ■  ^       ■  \  ■  ' 

1.  Who  ^n|l  be  dlrtfctly  responsible  l^or  the  prograra? 

2.  How  Hhi^l  I  the  ivropram  be  staffed?  \ 

3.  Wliat  will  be  the  requirements  reg<nVdiiig  times  of  operation,  purtc-? 
tiiallty,  iDtMt  ion,   'vtandards  of  conduct ,  ,aca\demi;C  assignments,  rtscrlc- 
tlons  ot  sLiKleiits'  mohnity,  and  lijnch  a r ranj^ements ? 

fi.  What  Jill  rotmtit'ute  a  breach  of  th0  in-school  suspension  ag.cee- 
■  ment  resulting  in  exrljj^sion  from  school?  « 

3.  Who  will  net  nsslgnmonts"  from  teachei\g  and  coordinate  the  use  of 

services  6f  resourco  personnel?  « 

Two  models  are  prpReiUed  bx^low  for  consideration  by  principals,  one 
wit^  budget  impl icat ions  and  one  without. 

I.''    With  an  adtii  t  lonal  staff  member  4'dded  l(\  a  school  staff  (teacher- 
level  posititm  {^r  a  <?troijg  teacher  alde)»  the  principal  cah  develop  an  in- 
schotil  suspension  prop, ram  that  should  have  no  adverse  impact  on  the  school 
stntf,-    One  administrator  would  be  responsible  for  implementation,  super- 
vision, and  evaluation  of  tlie  program  after  It  is  developed.     The  added 
staff  member  would  linve  in-school  superviiflon  as  liis  major  responsibility. 
l"ihile  no  RLudunls  are  'lervlng  in-school  suspension,   tlilR  person  could 
assist  with  genera-1  instructional  and  s,tudent  control  .needs, 

'     "  .  r  ' 

Tlie  additional  staff  member  shoul^  not  reduce  the  requirement  of  col- 
lea}'.ue«  wiiu  liave  a  ro'i  pons  i  b  1 1  1 1  y  to  ll»e  student    to  ava  1 1  ^  tTiemse  I  ves  of 
this  flnique  opportunity  to  influence  the  student '-s  attitude  ^and  behavior. 
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ir.v  rTcw^s^1^L  mrn.bi'r  w.nihi  supervi  so  siuaeiU.s   In  Uu>  miMHMislon  room,  help 
sludents  iJ<tTu^K.J«£^  i  ►V'ntt'nl  a .  aiul  cooriUnatc  tke  acadetnlq  and  behavior- 
change  eHorts  tg^.  made  in  buhaif  of  the  student. 

\\    ViLhout    iiMlt  K'u.U  ^taf'fiiift,   the  principal  can  schedule  his  staff 
that*  one  or  t'lore  persons  arc  treed  to  provide  direction  and  coordlrto- 
/ion  of  an  in-fwh.ml  sii«pcnfilon  prop.ram.     Total  Htaff  involvoinenc  would  be 
desirable  in  cony  id^-rliu',  n  new  prour.un  that   Involves  roal  location  of  per- 
sonnel vesonrceK.     I  I  would        most  beneficial  to  have  staff  aBreement 
that  the  potential  f',ood  of.  the  program  offyt?t,  the  reallocation, 

Staffinn  an   In-ycliool  suspenijiou  cen,ter  couid  be  done  in  one  of  the 
.  fol  lowing  wa^fs :  " 

'  a.     Identify  iap«i^It?  I t-ac hers  who  won  11  anree  to  teach  one 

less  class  .ind  take  th''  In-  school  suspetiRipn  center 
Inr  a  period  each  day   In  lieu  nf  the  reftul.<lr  cla«a. 
'X\\v  suspended  rtUiilnnt'a  counselor  would  he  respon- 
silile  for  cuordinatinR  the  academic  and  behavior- 
clianjv  ■  ef  forts  fur  Che-  atudent . 

b.  .T-rade  off  a  i^art  of  a  c:urrent  position  for  an  instruc- 

(innal.aide  who  would  have  this  program  as  a'major 
res^pons  ih  i  I  l.ly.     The  i^rogram  would  Trun  described 
in  1   ahnvcv  .  » 

c.  Have  ihi-       idancc*  Deporlment  handle  the  In-'srhool  sus- 

,.,  nslc>n  projirain  in  iieu  i^C  the  current  ruquiroroent 

t>,),h  inuuselor  spen|j  one  hour  in  direct  G.lnss- 
r.iMin  involvement  with  students.      If  this  were  done, 

imsifii'table  assistance   from  teachers,  achninlstra- 
v*  personnel,   and  fusuurce  iiersnnnel  would  he 
ederl  to  V.pep  tliis  from  detracting  too  much  f-rom, 
her  j^u  fd'anec  serv  Ices  .  ■ 
this  procrnm  to  an  administrative  aide  who  couid 
>»ani/e  assistance  from  counselors,   tjsachers,  and    ^  ^ 
Mtiu  r  staff  ntemhers.  , 
I'.  '  direlollV  selected  parent  volunteers  cnuld  be  retruited 
and  trained  to  assist  in  any  system  deve^loped. 


ArTACUMi:^'  B 


.  •  .1  .      .  ^ 

since  its  incfepticn  in  earlv^nrqh,  the  in-schoo?*^u*)'pcns^on  proeram 
>» 

ha^t^ worked  to  establish  ^ippropViate  and  effective  plrocedures  in  the  areas  of 

" .     .  ^         '  "    '  \ 

ccmnsel  inr  , '  tiuperv  is  ion  apd  comnunicat  ion  wiSh  parents  and  teachers.  The 
followinp  is:  a<  brief  <ltT.cription/evaiuution  of  whrit  has  beea-dccomplished  this 
year  as  well  as  a  few  areas  of  concern,  for  next  vear; 


,  1.  une 


e.  of  Willinm  R 1  asr.er '  5;  "Pnalitv  Therapy"  has 
rrc)Von,  nuit(»  ^.uc':''^">!.fu  1  with  i^ariV*  ^.tuilcnts ,  .  Xh^ 
In-Sc'if'Ol  '-.'j'ipJ^ns  ion  clrT".r.  has  rrovideil  students  with 
an  enviromer.t  in  which  rhny  were  ahle  to  evnlu'^te  their 
own  ti'havior  ond'  construct  plans  for  more  appropriate  ' 
bohavor.  -  . 

2.  Tl"  e  V. t  iirion  ^  s  h  ive  \>pon  housc-d  for  the  mos"t  p Art  in  a 
wor'"  roo-n  in  tho  rf.ir  Of  thp  library.'    This  roon  has 

twin  q-jito  suitabla  for  sevi^rvti  neasons:  .         ,  ' 

a.  f  ij''f[ir <irp  ricnowhat  i'^olritod  from  thn  ■     '    „  , 
'    ;  r.'-.  ♦  rn.ir-  of  -.rhool  -if  t  i  v  i  t  i       (a  pMnitivf 

-^riMirn   v '•r'-iiTi';  ;   Jut.    it   ..ll:".0   pr*0vi^!n'-,  a 

nuietf^r^  nori'  confidential  nriVirornipnt )  .  '  ^ 

b.  The  tables  and  chairs  in-  the  room  are^^conducive 
I        .  to  nroup  discussion  as  well  as  study. 

/  c..     The  r'^orn  '  jUiprpx  im  i  t  V  to  the  librarv  has  nnde  those  . 

/'i;^  .   v^iluaMe  rtrsourct*'".  (^r^oks,  tnaeozines,  au''!io  visual 

e'luifnent  )  vnry  access  1  h le  . 

3.  The  s^-udnnt s"  ^.'lvp  ra^nn  ro'-.t  roor^/ynoV^int^  breaks  undor 
the  insTuctor's  •^ur>nt  v i ipn      minutps  after  the  normal 
cla5:s  brt'a'"  .     Thi:j  r^^niihi'be  continued  a^.  it  reduces  the 
poss  i  f  i  t  i't  i  r  s  o!    truincv  or  tardinnns  and  keetis  t^h*  students 
out  of  thr»  r.ai'V. tr'f^-i'"  ot   social  activity.     All  suspended 
st«v)'!<:rt f>it  diirlni*  thf'  sa.rc*  Iijn..'h  shift  bu^  havf  not  been 
ronvif^'l   to  *^  i  r   '  C'^m**  ^(*r  .■    Thi':.  Sar.  nrnvid.nd  ^  rifccssarv 
brna"'   fQp  all  an-1  '.f.oul'.  bo  continued  ijpless  sludt-nt  behavior 
r,f' i  t  It  f^^s  .1  <'.b.if;*M« .  . 

-.  t  .  . 
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U.     All  pdronts  ondod  3tudpnt>.  were  called  bv  the 

instructor  to  inforn  them  of  thr?  suspension^and  the, 
option  to  renain  "in-school,.',*.     P-n.rpnts  wtire  cncouraped 
.  to  .havG  thf^ir  children  serve  /th6ir  susDension*  ti'^«"  in 
school.     At  the  p.nc!  of  the  su5!fpon£^an  per^lod  mo? t- were 
sent  letters  inforih^nr  then  of  their  child's  pcrforr^ance .  , 
Th^se  procedures  have  been  ouite  Ciucc<^s.5*.f ul  nnd^ should  be 
continued.'   Tnrenrs  have  fteen  er,pccij»ll^^leased  wi*h' the 
follow-up  information,        ,  '   .  ,  , 

5.,    To  asr. ist  the  '•students  in  r,ecuri/ir  their  clasr>v/ork  and 
,    at  t}^e  same  ti"^  to-  keep  their  mobilitv  and  .vlsibilitv 
low  in  the  sthoc^^  ass irnmeat -reovifes t  forms  were  sent 
out  to  their  .  te  icfierS  f  throurh  the  Guidance  Depnrtment  .  . 
They  were  vr.  iillv  retgrnerj  the*  sane  d^v .     ?;.ince  scrfool 
*•  wor^k  was  often  an  f";s?n^ial   inrrediont   In  nor»t  "plans 
,  for  s\jcce<; , it  fi'jito  important  for  ^^tiident^  to 

have  cqncretf*        Ir'nnen r.n  as  dfeon  as  possible.  Host 
teachjers  were  very  cooperative. 

T\wv^c^^£LC^t^evere\^^ave^        concern  fo^  next -.year.  * 

1.     There  '^pnm  to  be  a  neerl  for  a-  more 'systematic  mea/iS'-  - 
of  frv\iow-<jr'  on  *;t'i'-ifntR  after  thev' leave  the  prorram.-  • 
Tol  low-iir*  '"onf  j?Venc'"r.  nav  he  built   into  the  prorr'in  a^ 
a.  ro.;  J  i  rf^"^fi^    '  "r  e  v:h  •;tU''f^nt  or  nemtir'ted  in<l  i  vidua  1,1  v 
at  the  coiic: luvion  of  the-  suspension  period. 


2.     It   i'i  alfjO  df-tirable  that  a  hirh^'r  percent  ape  of  suspended- 
stydepts  rhoo«-.e  the  "  i  n-scboo  I"  opt  ion  (01'^  thin'vear). 
A  means  of  re-irhv-pp  the  extrenelv  al-ieflated  .student  (often 
a  chroni*^  hefiavior  nroblom)  is  especial Iv  n«edod.  To 
.a.sKist   In  the^^e  arear,,   interviews  with  the  instructor  on 

'  '  the  dav  ot"  4u'^nen';ion  should  be  made  mandatory  next  year.  ■ 
Other  meann  mu^t  also  be  soup.ht.*  ,  . 

<^tfrvovs' were  taken, of  the  sfudent.*;  who  participated 
in  the  nrot'ram  ri';  well  as  the  teacKerg  of  these  students . 
Essentially  the  surveys  asked  two  oucrit iotis ; 


a.  Do  vou  apreo  with  the  idea  of  in-school  s\Jspension? 

b .  Did  the  i  ndl v  id ua  1 '  s  s  tav  in  in-school  siir-pf^n^'^  ion 
prbHuco  ar]'/  ro'*.  itive,  chanres  in  bis/her  academic  per-, 

\formance  or  behavior? 


\  ■ 
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•Of  the  te'fichf^rf;  respancl  int' ,  Vn^"  annworod  '"vorv" 
to  at^lcast  one  of  the  a^ovp .  Of  thft  '•.turVnt?; 
respomlinp!  dOO^'  tinswei-qd  "vo'*."    to        iea«?t  one  of  '  , 

the  'ah<>vp.    The  results  of  those  survevs  hv  no  me^ns 

Teprer.oih-t  a  . precise  mnasureront  of  effcctivenoss  but  thev  do 
provide  spne  indication  that  the'  nronram  has  been  well  ^re- 
ceived bv  two  very  important  crouns .  '  '  I 


Michael  l,.  S:ti5a-i.R,ht 
June  ^7,  1975"^^--^ 


>> 
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SUl^LRVI'-jrD  STUDY 


'        ^In  addij^ion  to  the  suspended  students,  other  students  ha^e  . 
been^llowed  to  attend  the  class  in  a,.supervised  study  ^situation.  Most 
of,t;,hese  studoilts  were  initially  identified  throur.h  their  participation 
in  the  in-school  suspension  program,  .Students  have  attended  anywhere 
from  one  to  Six  periods  a  day  fcfr' as  ^onR^as  three  mpnths  and  for  as  * 
short  as  a  weeT< .  ^Conferences  w'fere  held /with  tqachers,  p.u'idance 
couns.elqjrs  and /ddminlstrators  to.  arran;»e\  such  opportUnties  for  students, 
Pauents 'wer*^  also  consul ted\     Specific  bejiavior^contrefcts  wei^e  dra;^i)  .up 
»  between)  the^  student  and  instructor  indicatinp.  what  the  expectations  of 
each  were .  '  • 

These  students  were  e)<pec*ted  to  take  more  respgnsibijlitv  in' 
'f        securing,  their  o>/pi  assiPiim^nts  and  <keeDinp  up  with  their  work.    The  in- 


structors  role  wjd  tfl^ten  one  of  assist  inp,  students  in  ma:kinR  study 
schedules.     Individual  instruction  was  necessary ^only  occasionally. 


.      v'^Parents  and  ^ieadhers  were  kcpt^^breast  of  the  student's  performance  (-and 
^a  1 1  e  hd  atip^e  ) . 


Appro;^ imately  ten  students  oar^t ic ipated  in  this  phase  of  the  program. 
Six  students  showed  immediate  and  sustained^ imp^povement  in  both  their  academic 
work  "and  behavior,  ^p^x-**^  ^  '■■        ■  , 

This  part  of  the  program  seems  to  be  an  Ideal  'means  of  follow-up."  » 
Thfe  studetits'  a^frairi  choor.o  to  be  in  the  class  'a,nd  must  make  some  'positive  , 
declaration  of^  intentions"  before  beint^,  accented.    Having  voluntarily  ap.reed  to' 
perform  at  a  certain  level»  thoy  usually  do. so  with  very  little  oroddinr. 
'Pecau^o'of  this»  they  actually  provide  ^(^od  role  models  for  the, suspended 
students  and  often  ma^ce  significant  contributions  to  the  discussions  in 

7  ' 


s.  class  i 
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TVi'ere  seems  to  be  twp  problems  , to  v/atcK  Qii^  fOr  ir|^thi5  part  of 
the  p^o^',^a^^  .J*  On6  is,  simply  a -probi^em  of  overcrowcl  inpt .    Too  ma^nv  students 

and  all  (suspended  and, supervised  ^tud\/)  will  ffdti  i'Ost  in  ,the  -isHuffle'.    A  • 

.  V    *  .    ■    ,  -  ■       «  .     ■•  ■  ■.-,>» 

second  problem  is  ihe  "forcinpv-of  students  into  the  sut^ei^vised-stuctv 
situation  (main iv  for  truancy  violations.'  It  onlV'  taVes  'd  gqw  disciruntled,^ 
,  un>i.i-ll'ine  students  to'disruot  t'h>'wholG  rrg^ip.    At^d  besuies.*  thi^  class  jlb, 
.not  much  m^re  difficult  to  ^kip  t>ar\^he-  others  thev  chor,e~to  miss. 


Mich,^el  I.,  r.trairhi 
Juno  17,  i^Pb    ■  ^ 
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StnuUor  Hayh.  Mr.  Kiotix,  will  you  now  ^nv(»  us  your  tistiiuony^ 

STATEMENT  ffF  J.  WILLIAM  RIOUX,  SElAlOR  ASSOCIATE,  NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE  FOR  CITIZENS  IN  EDUCATION,  COLUMBIA,  , 

Mr.  Kioi  x.^  I  am  A('illiani  Rioiix.  senior  associjitc  of  the  National 
(\)innjiH(»(»  for  Citizens  in  Education.  I  a^prtMiatc*  t'hc  oi)[)()rtujii|y 
to  appear  Ix'forc.  your  coiunjittce..  « 

'riu>  size  lUKLscvcrity  of  tlu»  violenctv  prohlcin  in  schools  is  brin^Lring. 
us  rapjdly  to  tin*  onU  of  tlic  lime  wlu»n  school  personnel  can  take  a 
public*  position  tlml-i:he.  pralilexii-4.luas  nut.  e-xist^^l^vxHiUiaul^Lpiiiu^zv^ 
(helirally  thivt-^U+H^wvs-tMUsjUirhiij^^  h'allmnrk  o.|U:v>^uviii^j;oni  school 
adrninistra'tive   pei-sonnel  eoutaeteil   while  |)rcparin;Lr  iV  handboolcT 
wliicli  I.will.  uuMition  later.  AV(»  are  in  the  same  sen.se  rapidly  approach- 
in(r  the  end  of  a  tinu'  when  parents  are  reluctant  t,o 'speak  opeidy  of 
their  concerns. 

Violence,  in  s<'Ihh)Is  will  not  be  solved  or  rhnn^e(l  in  any  important 
way  by  a  sin^rle  ^rroup.  The  pressin|ij  ru'cd  for  ^n'oups  to  work  to^Lrcthcr 
is  evi(l(Mit  when  you  thiiik  about  thcMollowin^  frirts: 

L  Teachers  ami  administrators  are  iraiiu'd^to  untlerslaiul  and  deal* 
with  the  normal' ran^'e  of  {li,s^-i])line  i^roblem^  of  children  and  younjir, 
adi^Its--  not  viqlerft  behavior  rcsuHi;^!^;  in  tli^intimidation  aiul  physical^ 
ini^iry  of  pthers.  or  the  extensive  (lesi ructiofi  of/pro|)erty,      '  "sA- 
»    li.  Police  have  been  trained  to  deal  wflh  violtuit  belun  lor,  but  not 
in  .sett in]i^s  where  other  nuthoritv  (inures  are  tradit;iomilly  \\\  cfear^e 
and  where  the  primary  imssian  is  ('ducat ion.  unif()riiu%l  police- 

or  security  fjuanls" arrive  on  thcpscene,  the  atnio,sphcre  ofnMi  changes 
*'  from  one  of  trust  to.  oiu*  of  an  armcfl  cam}). 

*^  The  silence  and  inactivity  of  purents  is  certain  tocjuise  the  prob- 
lem to  ^row  lKH»ause  school  [)olicies  will  renuiin  unall'ected  by  parental 
,  'dele nhimit ion  and  i(leas.  ,        -  '  ' 

The -ateolute  ''bottom  line''  reason  for*  drnwin^r  parents,  educators 
and,  in'  inst^nnces  the  police.  t()^rether,'*i.s  the  physi^^nl  safety  (rf  children, 
and  whether  tiu^  schools  y\vv  to  be  so  filled  with  iVar  and  anxiety  that 
learning'  Ifi  the  ordiiuiry  sense  will  ('ome  to  a  halt.  This  pt^rticnlar 
'.problem  transceruls  ,nll  othar  shared  decision  possibilitat-^  such  as 
biilt^vts,  ciu'riculum  and  the  privacy  of  school  reconH  T^he^time  is^ 
clearly  pas|/"(lu<^  for-  thoughtful  niul  ('oiu'ertcd  actions  which  can  lead- 
to  ini[)rov^ment  nud  cori-ections  in  the  destructive  atfrtTides  and  be- 
havior which  are  H^'riously  interfering  with  educai'ipn  efforts,.       ■  < 

(  n.\\(;Ks  MAV  arx^i'iHK  rAKKxr-Kiu'cAnm  ai.i.iaxcr 

Fii'st  of  all.  som(»  old  patterns,  old  habits  and  honored  relationships 
...will  pi'oba^bJy  ha  w  tot^lmnge.  In  the  (lifRcult-«4Euii''t()  educate  children, 
not  simply  ti'a ill  them,  it  is  simplistic  to  IVold  educators  entirely  re- 
s])onsible  for  the  jrf^ortcomings  and  problems  of  sclu)ols..While  teachers, 
prin^upals  and  administrators  should  bear  a  la'rge  resi)on.sibility''for 
the  (iduca'tion.  and  in-schooj . sa  f(»ty  of  childn^n,' nu)re  and  more  areas 
of  stdiool  operation  and  policy  will  have  to  he  characterized  by  open 
discussion,  equal  status  in  reaching  decisions,  and- binding  commit- 
•  ment^by  all  parties  to  support  agreed  upon  j)lanR.  It  may  voiy  wel^^ 
•'be  that  the  problem  now  of  vio1eiu*e  and  vandalism  in  schools  m^ay  nov^ 
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rc<iinro  a  new  kind'of,  i»uvJ  od\\vaU)^\\mi'y\^wh  {joes  fur  boyoiftl. 

''"aiI  of  nuwirtors  in  th'is  painftttfy  rcnl  (f/mnn  of  viojciit  beliayior 
in  schools  luive  rifjlits  nnd  ros]H*fisibiljtips/riio  K>aclu>rs  lu^-P  a^rifrlit 
to  oKFM'ct  a  n.ufionalilv  saffj,  worltKif,'  atniosphoiv.  iuU  t(«u- hers  - 

,httvc  orsranizations  wliivli  SF^nl<  in  tiioij'  l)ciiaif  andammjio  lor  tlieirS^. 
.ntorosts,  \rv  oolicoutratiMi  in  tiio  miininin-r  part  ol  my  coimucntH 
>vill  Imv  IniW'lv  on  llu>  i4^riit«.nii(l  rcs^ionsihilitips  of  paivnts.  althousli 
£  will  inakc/onoa'oi/ru'nt  al)ont^ttuUl>tH  beraijao  you  liiivc  otlier,,  ; 
•  mcmlK'rs  on  the  pa«pl  wlio  will/fjicus  on  stijdmits^  . 

_      .  A.  1        •    .  1/    1    _1.  -'..1.1    l.-.K.   4.1.  tv\    fKoii'  nitr\l*rCl  1 1\ 


callv  safe  in  anitnioapliciv  tiiafc  slunild  lu>lp  thcni  in_thcirTnT)iTsTo 
kmm.  rarontbvliavo  tin-  rcH{/nsil.ility  to  biv,H)nio  fid^v  lufomu'd  ato^^ 
the  natitro  iiydl  extent  of  tl/violinH-o.prohlcni  andraiTfully  stntcjluv^e 
|)ro.'(Him'ea%nd  actions  tKcvLwiH  fu'ly  sui)i)ort.  Apropos  Mrs.  Kini- 
inci's  cit)wiiierit,  tbitt  ci/iiot  taki^pbuH'  if  Hicy  do  hot  conio  m  lyid  ai-e  ■ 

'*"'>''':^vnts  bhvo  a  n<rlit  to-be' inf-or'nip'd  in  dp'tail-by  scliool  i)crsonm>l 
abo4  tin.  spocificR.of  nolpivu-jn  sclieols.'tt  is  vital  for  ,pnmvts  to 
oijftite  on  fads  or  ni-stiuand  wftn'nuition  rathVr  than  rumor,  I  au'iyts 
Kavo  a  rwponsibiJit■-^^brraK action  tQ jnforn;  thcnvs(dvcs  t  n-mifrb  the 
/  c-onduct  jJ^-rnFcfullv  drawn  surveys  of  ncfhbq)-s  al.QUt  hrstiiand 
■  1  M-ri,-..  vlfif  thnnu-lits  about  nossihic  causPSy-aoici 


laMtw^?dm>  of  violent  behavior,  thoufjflits  about  possihli 
fhoHidits  nbout:possible  solutions.  It  is  jnipoKtant  for  I'n''*;"^^"^^^^ 
qtand  tluV.>rol.leni  of  violence  and  van'dali'sni  on  a  .school  budduifr.  oi 
school  attendancc^ai-ea  basis,  rather  thau  oii  the  sometimes  contnsiuf,' 
and- niisleadinff  tofftkaehool  system  basis.  , 

•i  Parents  luive  a  n^it  of  access  to  infornuitio.V wlueb  may  u.  many 
instances  have  been  denied  to  .them  as  they  work  to  become  help  hi  I 
and  informed  in  thi.s  area.  T  have  in  mind  suspension  data  in  soine 
afrirrefrate  form  that  does  not  reveal  the  personaUtlent.iy  of  st^>  ^ 
access  to  attendance  officers  who  ea.V  describe  the  daily  [.rr;!.  ems  w'liich 
thev  encounter,  abseife  data  by  school  an.l  school  attendance  area, 
an.i  other  information  which  maKes  them  knowledpeah e  nnd  poten- 
tlallv  mo,V  helpful 'in  thinkiufi'  through  action.s  and  so  ution.s.  1  aients 
ave  a  ves,.onsibilitv  to  dewte  the  time  afid  th.nkino:  I'-qu-'-e^  to 
analyze  .such  information  an<]  dmw  cone  u.^ions  whu'h  become  a  pa  t 
of  nJw^iok^nce  prevention  programs.  They  do  have  H'"/. <-»P»l'> 
and.there  is  bopinninfr  to  be  evidence  that  parents  arc  thmkmjr  that 

"^'parents  have  a  rijrht  to  be  advi.sed  in  detail,  about  alternatives  ^ 
to  suspension  and  alternative  educational  proo-rams  which  nufrht  be 
created  to  lielp  students  who  are  alienated  by  the  regular  school  pro- 
irram.  At  the  same  time  piirents  have  a  responsibility  to  support  anrl 
•eiicourape  educators  in  the  development  of  new  educational  styleS 
xvliidwtre  carefjilly  plaunetl'and  are  of  quality. 

I  -,  Parents  have  a  right  to  expect  that  their  concern  for  the  piiysi- 
'  cai  safety  of  their  children  will  receive  .serious  nttention  and  response. 

Parenis.'at  the  same  time,  have  the  responsibility  to  describe  be  levej 

of  beliavior  thev  expect  of  chMren  while  m  school  and  the  kinds  ot 
■  act  ions -thev  wil'l  support  iii  responding  to  rule  hreakinp  if  actions  are 

tak«n  by  principals,  teachers,  or  .school  security  personnel.  An  im- 


portant  part  of  tliu  in  (lie*"  rosponsibility  paMits  Imvo  to  roviow  the 
Icijid  of  expoctations  wliirl).  are  ostnhliHluHt  for  In^luivior  in  tlio  fiome 
and  the  ronsistonry  of  follow-through  on  those  exi5'eetations.  .  * 

0.  Parents  have  a  ri^ht  to  help  detiue  what  a  workable  security  plan 
will  be  and  they  have  a  resf)onsibiHty  to  be  a  pai:t-()f  the  evaluation. 
.  process  which  iVer  tells  whjt»ther  the  plan  worlcrf  or  {U)esn't  work. 
7.  Pamits  have  a  ri^ht  tu  expect  that  educators  will  not  use  sua- 

 iKUUsion  01' expulsion  as  a  tool  for  solvin^4he  inunediate  problem  and 

thereby  increase  the  seriousness  of  the  lon^  term  probleni  of  sus- 
pended students  who""retiirn  to  maraud  the  halls  and  oxpi'ess  their 
— ^'XiScmtaiaut,  .^VL^thiv^sivme^i  mtv4JuwpaiV4lt^s:  hivvc  a  ^i^HponsiblUtj)L4x>  ^ 
understand,  aiul  jjive  serious  consideration  to  su^2:«:estions  that  ne^v 
prograriis  and  perha[)A  school  positions  be  created, which  were  not  a 
part  of  their  experience  at  the  time  tlu*y  were  in  school. 

t.  *  CC^MMKNTS  ABOl'T  STUDKNTS  - 

'  AVe  realiice  that  the  attitudes,  opinions  and  l)ehAvior  of  other  stu-  . 
dents  in  junior  hi^^h,  niithlle  school  and  high^?chool  are  matters  of  ffreat 
;  importance  to  students  in  this  age  range.  While  thvtt  is  understandable 
and  ivcogni/ed  as  a  j)art  of  growinguif),  wMen  circumstances  change 
*  so  dranuitically  that  the  trade-off  •becomes  livijig  in  fear  and  intimida- 
tion and  perhai)s  sulferiiig  sonie  physical  harm,  the  student  has  a  re- 
.sponsibilit^'i^  f)ecoine  alcey  part  ()f  thinking  about  the  actions  he  will 
or  can  fake  in  improving  tJic  situation.  Students  in  many  communi- 
ties, for  instance,  now  iind  it  i)os^ble  to  obs^'rve  and  help  enforce 
school  helmvior  and  dress  ])olicles  hecau.se  they  helped  develop  them; 

'JTlui  level  of  violence  ami  vandali.sm  which  has  now  become  a  part 
of  schoofe'  is  a  serious  nnd  gi'ow'iug  [woblem.  It  is  not  an  impossible 
problem  to  modify  or,  in  the  long  run,  correct.  It  will  require  honest, 
plain-spoken  collaboration  between  parenfs,  students,  educators,  se- 
curity j)ersonnel  and  police.  If  any  of  the.se  gi'oups  decides  to  "go 
^  jilone,"  we  have  a  great  concern  that  tlfere  is  a  strong  possibility  the 
problem  will  became  worse.  • 

The  National  Committee  for  Citizens  in  Education  has  recently  ■ 
.produced  a  handbook  ^  for  use  by  parents  in  helping  them  find 'the 
specific  way.s  in  which  they  can  make  contributions  in  developing  ijew 
plans  to  co[)e  with  violence  iii  .schools,  and  that  handbook,  in  2  short 
months,  has  been  favorably  received  by  paren^^and  parent  croups.  ^ 
Therefore,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  sfiggestions  we  ha^  made 
here  are.  sensible  and  they  lead  in  a  direction  of  iijiprovefneni.  ' 

We  owe  it  to  children  to  have  schools  again  be  places  where'they 
will  be  safe  and  where  they  can  put  th^ir  attention  and  energy  into 
learning.  We  have  in  the  past  failed  to  do  ajl  we  could  for  children. 
We  nmst  not  fail  them  in  a  matter  as  basic-as  assuring  their  personal 
safety  and  a  chance  to  learn.  1  - 

Senator,  I  thank  you.  ' 
^  .  Senator  jgAYii.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Rioux.  I  think  it  is  fa^ 
.to  suggest  that  one  ccSgtinuous  thought  penneates  your  statement,  that 
•Ihis  problem  is  not  gomg  to  become  better  unle;ss  we  are  able  to  local- 
ize all  segments  of  tlic  conminnity,  itls  a  com7)rehensive  approach;  and 
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that  is  the  only  kind  of  iipproiich  that  is  really  gohxg  to  (leal  witlj  the 
problem.  ' 
Mr.  RioiJX.  That  is  absolutely  so.  . 

^Senator  l^AYit.  (Obviously  we  canncxt  solve  the,se  problems  merely 
by. passing  l€^«rislatfoili.  It'sVain^^'  to  take  a  commitinent  by  students, 
parents,  tuachers,  and  administ  rators- -both  in  the  home  and  at  tlie  . 
school-  -to ^jet  the  job  done.  *  ,     i  ^ 

Mr.  Kioix.  I  think  thenvwill  be  a  lot  of  hard  work  artfcl  a  Jot  of 
ehan^nno-  (if  habiis  involved.  Hut.  it  is  ^Mo-able"  if  we  are  iWvinceu 
itls^'do-able;^    '  '      .  '  '    ,        ,  :  ^" 

 — Pnrtmts  bave,^^us  Mrs.  Kimmel  said,  for  such  a  very  long  tuBO  not 

been  nnide  welcome  jn  schools,  that  sonu»'e.vtensive  diiTort  probably  will 
have  to  he  made  t()  (ixtend  (Wdial  invitations  to  them  to  return.  I 
can't  tluidc  of  a  better  issue  arouiul  than  the  physical  safety  of  their 
children..!  think  v<m  will  jret  a  lot  of  them  to  conie  in  who  wonUbrt" 

•  come  in  on  a  H»H'^t*ioh  relati^d  to  the  bnd^n't,  or  curriculum,  or  some- 
thin<r  else.  S\.  we  may  have  a  d(»cided  advantage  at  cutr  hands  for  some- 
thing that  is  o\)vi()Usly  an  agonizing  problem.  '    ^  -  . 
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A  PARENTS'  NlfETWORK  . 
•  ^       Pu^biicalion  o( 

THf  NATipiirAL  COMMlifTEE'FOR  CITIZENS  IN  EDUCATION 


,  CQLUr|lBIA.<MA^LANO 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
CITIZENS  IN  EDUCATION 

The  National  CommiUec  for  Citizens  in  Educa- 
tion is  u  non-profit,  lax -exempt  membership  orga- 
nization dedicated  to  increa^^ing  citizen  involve- 
mentMn  the  aflairs  of  tj^e^n^bipn's  public  schools. 
NCCE  is  a  successor  t^'  the  National  Committee 
.  for  Support  of  the  Public  Schools  founded  in  l%2 
by  Agnes  Meyer,  Harry  Truman  and  'others.  The 
original  organisation  concentrated  on  increased 
federal  assistance  to  public  education  and  was 
highly  successful  in  that  timely  .eftorl.  In  1973  |he 
Committee  was  reorganized!,  took  its  new  name  and 
reconstituted*  its   purpose.   Since   then  NCCE: 


•  Published  a  rnajpr^  rcpori.  Children,  parents 
and  Schdol  Rewrds\  whi^h  received  pational 
attention  in 'Parade  Magazine,  Tirtie  Maga- 
zine, The  New  York-  Times  ,and  on  ABC 
Television.  ' 

•  Supplied  necessary  information  upon  request 
[0  Senator^  James  Buckley,  who  sponsored  the 
FamlJty  Educati'onar Rights  and  Privacy  Act 

-    of  1974,  which  became  law  November,  1974. 

•  Coaducted  hearings  across^  the  United  Stales 
on  who  controls  America's  public  sch.ools, 
'uking  testimony  from  hundreds  of  individu- 
als and  organizations. 

•  Went  to  court  to  challenge;  the  authority  of^ 
the  federal  .government  to  reiittict  non-profit, 
tax  exempt  organizations  from  attempting  to 

^  influence  legislation  (lost)  arid  to' assert  l)i.cdue 
process  rights- of  students,  (won  in  jih^XJnited 
States  Suprelpc  Court).. 
\  #  Joined  with  other  national  ofgunizations 
to  convene  u  Natiortal  Conference^of  Title  I 
Parents. 

•  Cpnveaed  the  first  national  meeting  oP  active 
local  parent  groups  held  since  1910. 

,  •'Produced  with  the  Educational  Products  In- 
formation Exchange  (EPI,E)  a  manual  to  help 
'    parents  determine  wh^tner   textbooks '  iind 
'  other  materials  are  appropriate  for^  their 
,  children."  v'  ,/  v 

•  ^.slabllshed  Jhe^itsL{>tlMic=4fl^^^  ttiiliUfree 
tclephxme  hotline,  XOO-NET-WORKyto-hclp 
parents  get  rapid  infortnation  and  helpV 


•  i.s [  ablijili etl  Tfiv,  Pqren ts '  Net  work\  lo  mob i  1  i /c 
,  ciii/,etis  for  actuih.to  imprpvc  our  na^jon's  pub- ' 
1  ic  ''s^:\^6o  Is  ^  and  Mo  su ppo  r t  c  \  j f»  1 1 n  g  .|  loc  a  1  . 
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■///    T^^t^  NETWORK  vV" 

.  .■   /'Local  4atl'^.MV«iw(dc  cii i/.qii-pxJ.rcril  grqU))^^^  - 
. '  .    vy 0 rk  w.iitf  N CC  E  by  jo i n  i u^Whe  P^efi h^/Ni'ix^^ork, ; 

•  .yeciiive  all, hatftes  of  6aHcr&  in  ibeW  ax^i  Jtc^ni  SOti-r 
'    >.  -  'MEt-^VVeHK.  NCChV^  nalidnvvFaf/ioiWree  tele-. 
;      V  -rp^OJ^^J  Bx  dialing  HOp-r)JB;T^Wi^Rj<^  piir.  ■ 

*  /      -  'istiliy  ..afiU.  eili/ens^^  aivy^Rerc  ifi'  Jth^; ;  contrnervu 

■  . .  /  ;  • /ifiiirerf  S^^^^^  C^jji^'cpl 

.■   ,  s/im\U'm  ixbuSui  TheJF^areht.s]  ?y(*avf;r^.  '  '  .1'  I 
\;^RHeafch  *'Witj>'  the:.  he1f)>,o/  TMi/Parem^^^^^ 

■  '  ■  >  ;v.Svy)rA.,  NCC4  )>i1ipiU.&  imd^^  materials 

■  :/a^^hel^>.faxm^^ 

■  -  ^ .  Pwyhti  mil  Schi>ol  ^iXQfda.  -^xp  ulraidy  It.elpcd  ,■ .  ,  .  ''\ 
'  •         l.haijs^ihdf^:0rv-parj»nl^s  and  citizens..  ^  ..-V          ^                  -  f.  ^.V  ^ 

■  ^  ljjlf[p^l<i^W^  ■  NCC  I'  is.  jijublisfimjj  *  a'  joint  news'-  '  *  • '  • ' 

J  .   ■  "  pif pl^^  w-tlh*  *  7V/p'  'P/irennt^  Net H*f>/j/c . Pea l  u  r  '\XKg-  n pwv.  /  ».  ^  /  •/  - 
^    '     /of  tocaj  grl) and  cxeh an gihg, i^rl ftK.m at idn .    ■    /' ■      .   ^ '  ■  - 
.  "           T ho  C0S t ■ '  M   group   afril i a t i!t>n   r apg^y  - ' f fofn- '      ^ :       v ■  ^ 

S 1 3  -  S  M)  per  V  e a r .  d epen 4i n|t:  tiptm  >l li e\  we  <af  H he  >^  ^ '  ^   :r'^/!'  ,  ■ 

loc  a  1  g"cau  p  a  nd  pro-fat  ed  at  I  Oc  .pec  *pijy  Ing  r^n  em  -  '  ■  y,'^'".,;   .•  / 

^   SERVICES  OF  wgce'/'awd  : :  / 
>' .         .  '  '  •  Tye  PAR|i\ffs' (j(eV.Wqrk^^  - 

.•  Referral:  Concerned  p-[tref^S'tt)  itJgal  cotfhsd<^^ 

'    -         0  rga  rfi  /  at  to  n  s      o  t  h  er  o     n  i>rUi  o  n> ;  "i  n  cfl  v.-idii  i^s'  \   ^  .   : ' 

* .  To  orgumyatiii^nBr,pai;'^ni- g^I%tc5  appropr^            j  .  - 

'  r  -  r  u c  a  t  tVs ;  [egi s  I  ai  i  v c  i fi  (jii  i ri^,     a pp r o  pi^a t  e  V o)lxti3^^  <■  ; 

■  A>f  i;if()rmalioh  -  _  ^  '  /^  -  i,;/  ;;^  ■  -  vi'-^;-' 
.  "  ^        \   -•  ^l^*terials:  Produe^  llfiahual^;  pal^^^                   : . .  .-^ V  -  % 

research^  doc uiiT.cnts^ujn;Eul  to  e^^^^^        in^clei^ing  i■^'  - 
3'        ^     w*H l^r  I h CjT  :«chiia] y  a-nd  usetud  ':t'p-  paccri  t  va^  Xy'ttlcr-     '  Z'. .  -  (■/  v^' 
/I.  '      st"andjrT|fThe42)jf5c(Si0Qirfs3,(slc.n^   -    /          '       y  '        ..^  /' ' 
'  >k elearcli:     C^'P^.r ^  bac k  g  /o  upd  a^l?o|;n  a  t  ayV.^  ^  . ;  •  .  i '      /     ,  • 
/     -   jf/f  (i,^.  pr^sJs^Snd  &)/;lcg^Jirlprs'Av^Vec%^   Jt . .  ^- .    ./^  4  '/  .       *    /  •     •  t 
"  ^  :  '      ■    'f^"  W  ic  1  rif 0  r ft a4  ien  :^CJ a  r i^y  .^ch<i cm  iss U(5f;^a od  .  ; ^  /  /.^  ■ :  ■  ■' 
pn) V  jd e  J  n  form  at (1^  to' t^ c' n  a fio n  al^  pfes sV    > » "       -  ,  ' ' - '  "  /     '  '» 
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V  Service  Ip  individualH:  Support  services  lo. 
groups  and.  Individuals  lo  eMablLsh,  new  organi/a- 
tions  in  cities -where  no  pareni-cili/cn  v.oice- 
currently  is  heard. 
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VIOLENCE  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS  ^ 

Too  oricn,  yqungslersarrivingal  our  public  ^ohoots 
^  ioda>  arc  (lol  finding  the  quid  atmosphere  of  in- 
sirucuon,  enrichmenl  a*nd  encouragcmcnl.  but 
instead  an  environment  dominated  by  fear,  chaos, 
debtruclion.  and  violence. ' 

.Our  preliminary  study  of  the  situat.ion  has  pro- 
duced compelling  evidence  that  this  level  of  vio- 
lence and  vandalism  is  reaching  crisis  proportions 
which  seriously  threaten  the  ability  of  Dur  educa- 
tional system  to  carry  out  its  primary  function. 
Although  the  bvel  or"vK)Tenc~c'^d1iraed--aptf\sr^ 
teachers. .  is  indeed' alarming,  the  principal  vic- 
tims of  the  rising  tide  of  crime  in  our  schools  are 
^  ^         not  the  teachers,  but  the  students.^  <\' 
This  is  a  handbook  for  parents  and  citfzens  about 
a  serious  {ind  growing  problem  involving  the  school. 
To  tJ*bse\vho  have  lived  close  to  the  problem  the 
statements  above  will  comi  as  no  surprise,  to  others  ' 
thj^y  may  come  as  unwefcomed  confirmation  that*' 
tile  things  they  have  been  hearing  lately  may  soon 
^ITect  their  children  in  schools.  Violence  in  schools 
is -not  sijnply  an  urban  problem.  Children  from  low 
income'homes  are  nat  the  excluSve  victims.  It  cuts 
across  class,  race  and  commijnity  differences. 

As^with  the pth^y^Jworkxof  the  National  Commit- 
tge  for  Citizens  in  EduQaticIn,  our  focus  k  children, 
.>     piirents  and  citizens.  We'acKnowledge  that  (he.prob- 
•    lem  of  vipfente  in  sthools^yery  much  involves-the 
•safety  and  per/ormaricc  of  teachers  and  others,  but 
it  is  already  deaf  that  .  teacher  orgamzatipns  are  . 
working  withMheir  members  to  understand  and  deal  - 
with  this  problem.  Therefore,  our.attention  in  these 
pages  will  emphasize  the  way  parents  a^-d  Citizens 
can  better  understand  the  many  factor?  whic^  malje 
up  both  the  problem  and  the  possible  rriodincation 
of  violent,  hurtful  behavior  in  schools.         \   '  ' 
X       It  will  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  Quote  ber^Hhe 
V^^arming  national  and  regional  staiist'iGS  that  under- 
score  the  growing  size  of  the  sc\\0q\  violence  prob-  v 
/^lem,'  Such  an  approach  only  produces  uneasiness, 
anxiety  and  at. times,  outright  fear.  Our  goal  is  io  the  y 
other  direction  —to  move  you  into  things  wHich  are^ 
thoughtrul.  productive  anel  hclipful.  \t\  order  to  dor^ 
that,  yot  have  to  know  (don't  assume  you  kna^y 
ydiur  locdl  situation.  ^ 

1     >Statement  by  Senator  Btruh  Bayh  introducing  the  Juvenile  Delinquency'ln  fhc 
1     Schools  A«  of  1975 -  April  9.  1975  v  " 

>  Our  yatwn's  Schoois    A  Report  ^ard  '^A"  In  School  Violence  and  Vandalism 
pp  V  S  A  f*wlinunary  Report  of  the  Subcorhmi(tec  to' Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency   Committee  on  the  Judiciary    UnitM  Slates  Senate.  April.  1^75 
Mf  It  will  help  ynur  {(roup  lb  know  of  the  resells  of  a  recent  survey  of^hool  violence, 
sec  Appendix  A   .  ,      /*      ^  " 

'     ■  —  5--  . 
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I  We  art*  advocates  of  children  and  those  who  nur- 
ture them  and  support  them  in  their , growing  up 
ti,rne.  We  haVg  been  a  part  of  elTorts  to  have  the 
rigKts„0f  cffildren  increasingly  clarified,  such  as.  in 
■thc'Sup'reme  Court  case^  which  decided, that  stu- 
dents are  entitled  to  due  pi^opess  before  su^pensiort. 
We  also, recognize vt he  hard  reality  that  the  activi- 
ties of  some  students  threaten  the  physical  safety 
and  leatning  atmosphere  for  oth-ers;  in  s^ch  ca^es 
vve  all  musl  take  the  position  tfiat  firm,  rt^sofiable 
action  is  req'Qlred "to  control  the  sifuation  first  and 
then  assist  th6  students  involved.  Hopefiilly,  there 
will  come  y  time  soon  when  wc  can,  speii'd  more 
time,  pncrgy  and  mortey  understanding  and  pre- 
venting some  of  the  bjehavi^4fiut  leads  to  the  need 
for  this  kind  of  handbook. 

One  further  comment.  Whep  any  of  us  are  faced 
with  a  scripus  problem  which  involves  fear  andin- 
tens)C  emo4ion  wc  sometime^  become  so  focused  on 
that  problem  that  we  ftjrget  what  the  bigger  ques- 
tion is  all  ab(^ut.  In  this  handbook,  wc*are.  describ- 
ing the  behavior  of  some  students  and  adults  which 
seriously  jnterferes  with  the  education  of  children. 
That  may  cause  some  of  as  to  forget  that  the  best 
estimates  we  have, indicate  that  a  minority  (prob- 
ably no  more  than  \Q%)  of  the  school  population  is 
fell  Xo  be  responsible  for  the  violence  and  vandalism 
npw  recorded  in- schools.  Remember  the  90%  and 
the  ways  they  can  help,  and  also  rememb^^i|i*K€Te 
tire  ways  in  which  many  of  those  in  the  IO%''can  b^ 
helped  to  change.  •        y-'^'^^     x  ^ 

In  the  past,  sgbool^discip|iijie/;,#as  ma:imaiincd  by 
leag,^ers,  and  th.e^^ttiention.'^f^^Jeing  ^enl.to  the  prin- 

.v€iipSl  * s  0  ffi c ft  Wa«  en q u g#  to  r estrai n  m os t  s t  ud en  ts . 

^But  while  teachers  ha^been  trained  to  keep  disci- 
pline in  a  classroom,  rfllther  teachers  nor  principals 
have  been  trained  to  deal  with  violence.  As  a  result, 
they  have  tended  to  turn  t^hese  probldms'^bver  to  the 
police^  who  generaUy  are  not  trained  to  act  in  ^school 
situations)  or-to  specially  hired  security  personnel. 

*  There  is  great  disagre^fp^nl  about  the  causes  and 
the  longaerpi  solutions  to  school  violence^ but  jhese 
are  Ireyond  the^copc  of  this  hahdboO(k.  What  we  do 
know  for  certain  is  that^sdhool  violence  U'ses  up  tax 
d.ollurs.  The  tjipst  recent  estiniiites  indjcaLe  an  an- 
nuai-  loss  of  nearly  $600,pOOr5oO  connected  with 
vandalism  a;nd  crime  in  schools.  This  represents 

*  f-or  brief  (Icstnptianv  of  vt  "T/tpyi  and  'ii'nod  v\'  StrUkhnii  decisions  *cc 
^fipcndu  (.  •       •    ♦  .  •  . 

s  '  ' 
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approximately  $13  per  child  enrolled  in  public 
schools  which"  is  npt  available  for  educational  ef- 
forts. What  we' do  know  is  that  it  exposes  children 
and  teachers  to  real  physical  danger.  But  its  greatest 
cost  is  that  it  robs  children  of  their  rightful  educa-  \ 
jion,  and  that  isonecost  noneofuscantalerate.     '  i 
This  handbook  outlines  vyhat  you  can  do  now.tV  \ 
make  the^chool  in  your  neighborhood  a  safcrt5lace 
for  children,  a' place  where  teachers  can  teach  and  ' 
children  can  learn,  ^.  .  '  c 

You  do  not  have  to  wait,  foeyour  school  super- 
'intendent  or  prihcipatto  Uke  the  first  step.  In  fact,  - 
^we  believe  that  a  child-saf<?ty^T)rogram  works  best 
when  it  is  strongly  rooted  in  the  community  and 
fully  supported  by  parents,  students,  educators  and 
the  entire  school  community. 

i     HOW  yp  GET  .STARTeO 
Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  spot  the  warning  signs 
that  your  school  is  headed  for  trouble.  Check  out 
your  worries  and  your  hunches  with  your  school 
principal,  but  don't  stop  there,  carefully ^^qucSj^ion 
"^our  children  and  ask.  sonic  of  th£_  teachers 
their  experiences  have  b^en!'  T^^^ 
Beginning  signs:     ^  •> 
^.Attendance  falling  oflT. 
♦  'Students  concerned  about  problems  in'  the 
lavatories  or  lunchrooni, 
A  number  of  false  alarms  or  bomb  threats. 
Verbal  abuse  of  teachers. 
/Minor  thefts   .books,  lunch  money. 
Falling  levels  of  student  achievement. 
Serious  signs:     *  . 

Frequefft  fighting  at  school  dances  or  sports 
events?  « 
'  '       Increasing  usd of. alcohol, 
increasing  vandalism, 
Youth.gangs.*^ 

Physical  attacks  on  teachers  and  sj^ dents'. 

Non7Student  loiterers,  ( 

Break -ins,  arsons  ♦  \  "  . 

if  you  believe  there  is  a  real  cause  for  cgncern, 
start  talking  it  over  with  other  parents,  neighbors 
and  teachers.  If  you  are  a  member  of  a  local  parent 
organization  or  a  service  organization,  mention 
your  concern  about  schoal  violence  at'Hh^  next 
meeting.  I  ^  ^ 

'  Seek  out  a  few  people  wfiVj^^seem  to  agree  that 
solliething  must  be  done  and  wor1c\with  them.  The 
group  does  not  have  io^be  large  to  start  with.  The 
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•^^mportanl  thing  is  lhat<raH  of  its  membcps  must  be 
'    wiliing  to  give  their  tinie  and  energy  to  work  on  the 
problem. 

V  Let  your  principal  know  what  your  group  has  in- 
mind  and  seek  his  or  her  cooperation:  Administra- 
tors often  welcome  citizen  partic^ipation  on  school 
.  seourJty  because  it  relieves  some  of  the  pressure  of 
'  responsibility  and  allows  them' to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  educational  matters,  And  keep  in  mind  that 
whatever  plan  you  comc^  up  with  will  probably  in- 
volve money  fror/  the  school  ^budget,  and  you  wiUl 
need  the  principal  to  help  present  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  support.  '  ^  .     -  . 

THINGS  YOU  VVIiLLHAVE  JO  FIND  OUT 

.  What  does  the  community  want?  Once?  your 

\  groupv.has  decided  to  take  responsibility  for  improvr 
'  in:g  the  safety  of  children  in  schools  and  has  the  sup:- 
port  of  the  school  adTninistration..you  have  Some 
hortiework  to  do.  -X        '       ^- /f:    '  ' 

'Every  school;  neighborhood  or.  commiini^^^ 
likely  lo  have  a' different  idea  ^f^^av'peatc  and 
order  within  aschxjol  means '  YywHJ^f^^^^^^  find 
some  people  who  want  the  sphtlil  to  usfi  rlg^^  disgi- 
.  pline  arid  others  yi'M  feel  ,th,at  any  cbild- protect  ion 
procedures  are  a  threat  to  individual  rights.  What 
the  community  in'generaiAvyants  in  decoruhri,  disci-*^ 
pline  aihd  prevention  of  violence' asually  lie^  some- 
whereln  between.  ' , 

It  will  take  a  l^ittle  time  to  find  out.  Oae  way. is  to 
make  up  a  simpje  qiiestionndire.  perhaps  caliliti'g^ori 
the  principal  for  assistance,  then  go  door-to-idpisf 
with  it  to  get  a  fair  sampling  of  sentiment,,  Th| 
questionnaire  plight  also  include  what  the  peo,ple  6f^ 
the  community  expect  education,  to  do  for  their 
children  -do  they  want  it  to  prepare  them  fo/'col- 
•  lege,  or  a  job.  or  what?  The  public^dpinion  expert 
Georgd  Gallup  makes  helpful* suggestions  about 
questionnaires  and  surveys  ijn  Appendix^G.  .  '  '^ 

Your  group  should  also  take ^a  hard  l6ok  iit  the 
physical  and  social  conditions  affecting  the^chidbrs 
students.  Crime,  disruption  and  . the  lack: of >ch fid 
/safety  in  schools  are  rekled'to  the  degree  of  dis- 
order jn  the  surrounding  streets,  so'  the  cMaracVer'of 
your  neighborhood  is  important,  ,  .  , 

Once  you  have  surveyed  th^  people  in  your-sphool 
r|eighbprhood  and  have  a  good  grasp. pf'th'e'fects. 
you  might  want  to  consider  interviewing  yoiir  coun- 
cilman, alderman,  city  manager  or  other  local  rep- 
resentative. You  miight  also  f^nd  out  how  much. they 


really  know  and  understand  about  your  school 
problem  and  how  they  might  provide  Jspcciai  back- 
up neip  lhat  people  in  your  neighborhood  cannot 
supply.  You  might  also  ask  the  editor  of  your  local 
newipapcr  for  his  advice  on-.whom  to  contact.  Al 
the  same  time,  of  cQUrse,  you  can  explain  what  your 
group  is  trying  to  d<j)  and  ask  for-suppo'rt , 

The  principal,  tn|e/p(i)lice  and  store-owners  near 
the  sphool  can  giyr you  their  opinion  about  who  is 
causing  most  of¥the  trouble.  While  wc  know  thaj 
most  school  crime  is.  committed  by  stu'dfents  who 
should  bc^atJLending  classbr  even  some  other  school, 
there  are  also  non-school  age  intruders  who  arc 
attracted  to  schools  as  centers  of  excitement,  areas 
of  potential  theft,  places  to  push  drugs,  or  just  to. 
cause  trouble  bccause»it  maizes  them  feel  importarvt. 

■C    ^      PLANNING  FOR  SECURITY 

Once  your  group,  has'  a.rough"idea  of  th^  degree 
of  sec.urity  the  community  wi|i|  support  and  *has 

•gath^ercd  some,  background  information,  yofr  can 
begin  planhi^ig  a  schooK>sccudty  system  that  works. 

;Thc  plan  .will  involve  many  people,  training  pro- 

\granis,  pos.sibly  changes' in  the  school, b^uilding  and 
^rSurids,  and  in  school  policy.  It  may  even  include 
changes  in  the  kind  Of  education  the  school  offers. 
It  is  likely  tq  invoFve  money. 

SOME  OF  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  NEED 
TO  BE  INVOLVED 
Whatever  the  plan,  it  must  be  based  on  what  the 
coirimunity  wilil  support.  When  you  are  ready  to 
start,  planoing,  it  is  time  to  bring  additional  people 
into  t!|ie  picture.  These  will  include,  at  the  very  least,, 
administrators,  teachers,  crther  school  personnel 
such  as*counselors,  custodians,  and  security  people, 
as  welil  as  students  and  thc^poljce.  The  mix  that 
works  best  willl  usually  be  different  for  every  school. 
Keep  in  mind  that  alil  these  people,  and  particularly 

'  the  co'ijt^munity,  should  be  kept  infor«med  on  what 
your  group  is  trying  to  accomplish .      s .  . 

One  w^y  to  start  is  by  calliing  a'genferal  meeting 
optn  lo  everyone,  explaining  what  the  problei^  is,' 
what 'your  group  has*  done  «o  far,  and^what  rjiore 
needs  to  be  done.  Ask  your  prinfiiplil  tp<use  jhe 
school  auditorium.  Schedule  the  meeting  at  d[time 
when  most  peopl££an  att^end.  Publicize  the  n^ieeting 

"^Wfff&Tl'e^iper^  theTadio  and  with  door  to 
ijioor  flyers  if  possible.  This  is  whera^yeiu  bring  the 
information  yoQ  have  gathered  and  begin  to  draw 
conQlusions  abotif  What,  the  injformation  means. 


Your  goil  is  to  get  more  people  thrnking  abouHhe 
problem.        "      ^  .  '  / 

At  the  first  meeting  (don't 'get  discouraged  if  th9/ 
attendance  is  lowy  schedule  a  second  mgeting  f^f 
the  purpose  of  forming  **task  groups"  which  can 
worlc  on  specific  parts  of  the  plan— such  as  school 
>  policy,  making  the^uilding  s^fer,  a** possible  train- 
ing program,  suspension  policies^  and  suspension 
records.  Be  sure  you  include  people  who  haVe  had 
children  directly  aflfected  by  sclTbol  violence  as  welU 
as  those  who  arc  concerned  and  want  to  take 
reasonable  actions  to^prevejit  their  children  from 
becoming  involved.  That  way  you  will  be  guided  by  a 
real  facts  toward  some  important  cdr^lusiorjs.  / 

Once  again,  try  ^or  makimum  publicity.  Ask  you/ 
local  newspaper  and;*ra<Jio  and  television  stations^ra 
run  announcemerfc^s  of  the  .meetings  and  to  r^^rt, 
on  tht^^progr6ss  of  your^campaign.  Give  sonje^early 
serious  thought  to  how  students  might  reasonably 
help  out  at  each  stage.      J  ^  y 

As  we  mentioned,  the  scjioois  adhiinistrators— 
the  principal,  vice-principal\d)6an  and  others— must 
be  involved  from  the  verystm  for  obvious  reasons. 

^  itACmERS  / 

Teachers  ar^j  highly  in|^Qrta\it  to  the  plan.  They 
spend  many  hours  a  day/ in  scr^ool,  and  their  atti- 
tudes towards  students  are  crucial.  B3(^ participating 
in  such  non-classroom  /jactivities  as  hall  and  lunch- 
room supervision,  extra-curricular  activities  or  even 
tying  ,  kindergartners'  shoelaces,  they  fulfill  their 
role  as  leaders  artd  as  models  for  thfeir  students. 

When  they  Withdraw  from  this  kind/of  student 
contact— sometinies  "because  of  professionalism 
and  sometimes  because  of  simple  fear—teachers 
not  only  jose  t^itfir  6ffectiveness^  in  school  security 
buv  lessen  the-chajice  of  makifl|  thyschbo1»a  fti^nd- 
ly  place  for  students.  Most  aurhc/rities  agree  that, 
teachers  are  jthe  best  resource  fdr  influencing  stii^ 
dents'  behavior— provided  they^are  willing  td  work 
^i(ii  stiidents andnotlimil  themselves  t^)  ilftktruction 
oniy^In  Some  schools  eacl^j teacher* serves  as  a  con- 
tact for  about  20  students.  This  arrajngement  is  a 
bolstering  factor  to  the  regular  student-Counselor 
relationships.  * 

STUDENTS 

Students  must  also  become  involved  in  way^  ap- 
propriate to  their  age^  In^lementary  schools,  intro- 
ducing students  to  student:5afety  planning  q^d 
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jproccdurqs  can^  make  thein,  more  aware  of»  theiii 
^^ake  in  maWng  k|ieir  school  a  pleasant  place  to  be. 
lit  junior  high  s<aipols  *and.high  sdiools,  studems  \ 
who.are  often/both  victims  and  perpetratdrs  of 
adh\iA6^c\ ^fiMp  niKUst  be  encouraged  to  become 
deeply  invdvcd^in  determfaing  scho61  'security 
'needs  and  jiv  irnpl^mcnling  agreed-upon  procedur<js . 
for  achitfymg  them.  Only  if  student^*are  serious  p^^, 
Ueipanjts  ift  ant^violencc  activities  will  they  have  a 
personalioterest  in  a  safe  school.       «  . 

Some  school  security  program$  use  st'udcnt  mo1ti- 
itors.  The.mi)nitprs  may  get  a  hai'd  tirftc  from  their 
fello^^  stiji^cnts  unless  their  ^fellow  students  agfcc  V 
thcV  have  IjpgitimateiauthorilyrEvien  then,  the  duties  \ 
of  student  monitoii;s  must/bc  clearly  spc^^led  Qut^  aqd' ' 
monitors  nnust  be  trained  to  understand  their  atti-  • 
T  !r-^tudcs  toward  their  fellow  students  ^is'wcll  as  how  to  " 
lijfndle  specific  problems,  In  no  case  should  moni* 
tors  evfr  be  allowed  to  usjC  force.         ,  «  ^ 

Student  involvement  can  be  highly  effective.  For 
example*  one  rural^chbol  system  whidfi  Was  having 
problems  with  theft  and  vandalism  sought  student 
volunteers  for  its  Security  A4l^isory  Council.  All 
volunteers  (including  some  of  those  whot  caused 
problems)  were  accepted.  They  formed. themselves  ^ 
into  parking  lot  patrols.  Spoh^,  tape^ecks^  batteries, 
and  automobiles  went  undisturbed. 

Statistics  confirm  .that' ntiQst  school  crime  and 
disruption  is  caiised^by  students *or  by  enrollees  of 
neighboring  sdiw)ls  who  are  suspended  or.^ruant. 
Involving  the^  students  in  drafting  riew*poUcics 
and  pj;ograms  may  prove  to  be  an  important  factor 
in  preventing  further  ^disruptive  behavior.  Equally, 
important  is  the  fact  thfc  rules  fnixsi  be  clear,  known 
by  everyone  and  enforced  in  as^air  a  manner  as 
humanly  possible.  Some 'schools  have  students' 
rights  and  responsibilities  handbooks  and  these  - 
often  go  a  long  way  in  bringing  about  more  respect 
fo*  schoorkgijilations  andreducih^violent  behavior. 

The  case  cited  earlier  illustrates  another  point! 
Once  students  and  ^eafchers  began  to  talk  about  a 
-  pdpbfem  which  affected  both,  they  began  to  work  as 
4  C|C^m.  Their  teamwork  led  to  a  change  in  atlmqs- 
\  phere  throughout  the  scho^  as  students  and  td^ch- 
\crs  ceased  to  "regard,  each  other  as  adversaries.  As 
pities,  students  and  teachers  and  parents  can  becomp 
the  strongest  possible  force  for  school  security.  It  is 
an  axiom  of  SflH^w  enforcement  that  the  coppera^ 
tion  of  those  being'ptrbtected  is  essential. 
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PEOPLE       tHE  COMMUNlV^ 

In  addition  to  participating  in  the  plahiling';  par- 
ents and  neighborsj  particularly  commurtityMeadcrs^  * 
can  provide  critical  support  to  the  schoo^sccuritj^ 
plan-  If  they  are  willing  to  devot^  in-scho(t?I\time, 
paid  or  unpaid,  th^y  m^y  be  able  to  bring  parental, 
pressure  to  beari  on  youngsters  whose  ii\^mes, 
families  and  way  (j^f  life  are  familiar  to  them.  VVt  a* 

^minimum,  those' parents  living  near  the  school 
should  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  children  walking 
to^  school.  In  one  conlmunity,  certaifi  houses  art; 
designated  by  a  card  in  the  windoivas  "^helters'4fof\ 

^^ildren  who  are  or  feel  threatened  on  the  way  to 
schpol.  In  each  house,  the  tidult  htis^  agreed  to  be- 
avaikble  af  thc^  appropriate  hours.  Troubletyiakers 
look  elsewhere  for  trouble  if  they  know  they  are 
likely  to  be  ojbserved. 

THE  4f>E0PLE' WHO  TAKE  CARE  OF 
.         '      THE  BUILDING 

School  buildings  themselves  are  sometimes  a  part 
of  the  problem,  so  a  representative  o/the  custodial 
staff  $notrfd-4i^lftin  njanning  for  security.  Custo- 
dian^ know  the  physical  areas,  particularly  hiding 
places,  where  trouble  is  likely  to  occur  and  they 
have  good  ideas  about  how  to  make  a  building  safer  •!! 
ind  more  congenial.  Custodians  often  have  the  best" 
idea  of  what  is  really  going  on  and  what  the  mood 
of  the  students  is,  * 

If  a  school -system  alreg^dy  has  security  personnel 
a  representative  should  certainly  be  brought  into  the 
planning.  If  securit^y  pe^^ann  are  to  be  hired,  their 
selection  and  ^iihwig  is  Very  Jn^portant.  Sc|jiool 
security  personnel  can  either  be  like  prison  guards, 
patrolling, the  halls  looking  for  trouble,  or  they  can 
serve  as  sensitive  people  who  exercise  good  judg- 
ment in  enforcing  agreed-upon  rules  and  regula- 
tions andg^who  are  generally  helpful  in  their  deal- 
ings with  students,  their  families,  the  administration 
and  police.  ^  " 

Finally,  the  police  must  be  included  in  chikl- 
safety  planning.  Police  prote<5tion  can  range  from 
<?armed  officers  in  the  halls  to  a  telephone  hotline  in 
the  principal's  office.  The  level  of  police  participa- 
tion should  be  based  on  a  cooperative  decjsion  bc-n 
tween  the  police  and  the  school  community.  The 
limits  of  police  authority  within  tfie  school  mus^be 
strictly  defined.  Police  must  not  be  used  for  student 
discipline— and  school  personnel  should  n^t  attempt 
to  do  the  police  department'^work.  ^ 
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Persons  partieipating  in  the  security  program  will 
have  to  bc^t^-alned  fpf  their  different  roles,  so  train- 
^  ing  will  have  to  b^^  preparect  for  each  groupr-->the- 
*  teachers  and  school  personnel,  parents  and  students. 
The  training  itself  can  take  many  form^.  If 'a 
"rulfps  and  regulations"  philosophy  prevails  in 
your  community,  training  can  be  relatively  uncom- 
plicated, sjlressing  what  is  and  what  is  no^  ppssible 
and  legal,  with  some  consideration  for  iridivi^ual 
differencScs.  '   '  .  . 

Some  communities  prefer  to  stress  "preventioo;" 
rather  than  correction!'  security.  Most  Mntraineii, 
"  pe^plje  are  not  aware  of  thejnany  ways  to  deal  with 
•l^ow  others  behave,  so  practical  **how  to"  training 
should  be  provided.  This  can  frequently  be  done  in 
smalllgroups  with  j|dividuals  practicing  with^ach 
other  on  how  they  would  react  in  given  situations. 
Us  purpose  is  to  help^trainees  understand  the  reac- 
tions of  others,  even  those  very  different^  from 
'  themselves.  ^ 

Like  the  problems  of  determining  what  the  com- 
*^munity  wants  and  the  mixture  of  people  to  involve, 
community  standards  and  desires  should  also  ^e- 
termirte  who  conducts  training.  Training  directed 
to  respecting  the  rules  and  laws  which  the  com- 
munity have  found  reasonable  and  necessary  are, 
often  conducted  by\the  local  police.  If  a  better 

,   understanding  of  th£  reasons  for  behayio/f  is  a  goal, 
trainees  may  work  with  specially  trained  school 
personnel  such  as  a  school  psychologist  or  a  school 
social  worker.  In  either  case,  training  should  be  ' 
related  to  the  community  definition  of  acceptable 

y  student  behavior  and  wh^t  to  ck)  about  it. 

PHYSICAi  PLANT 

The  building  itself  and  the  grounds  play  a  major 
%  part  in  security.  Most  obij/ious  is  the  existence  of  too 
*nkny  exits,  entrances^  stairwells,  etc.^  many  of 
^hic^  are  little  used  except  in  emergencies  and 
thfcrefore  invite  trouble.  l|[ew  schools  can  be  de- 
signed to  reduceahe  numoer  of  such  "attractive 
nuisances",  but  you  v^iU  probably  have  to  work  with 
an  existing  building.  ^ 

Onh  school  district  has  a  "vandalism  repair" 
budget.  Each  school  is  allotted  one  dollar ^er  stu- 
dent pe^  year,  and  kudents  are  told  that  any  funds 
not  spent  to  repa'ir  vandalism  dunng  the  year  can 
be  Msed  for  atudent  projects.  In  one  school,  vandal- 
ism dropped  so  sharply  that  students  voted  to  use 
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the  leftover  money  it o  partition^redecoratq  und  re^*" 
furnish  thc\ir  once  bahilike'Cafeteria.  \ 
The  Qther  way  in  whicjx  the  physical  plant  affects 
security  is  the  way  it^  builds  or  decreases  student 
tension-.  There  ik  a  school  in  ou^big  city  that  covers 
two  scjuare  blocks  and"has  over  5,000  students;  it  is 
so  big  Jiind  so  impersonal  that  neither  student^  nor 
■neighbors  feel  protective  toward  it.  In  a  school  that 
big»  studentji  become  n^mes  or  numbers  rather  than 
persons  to  be  recoghized  byprincipal,  teachers  or 
pcfers.  Feelings  of  loyalty  arc  not  developed  when  a 
'  school  ignores  a  student's  individuality. 
'    Barbed  wire  fences  -and  window  bars  make  some 
schiHils  look^like  prisons.  The  Interiors  of^  many 
'  .  schools  are  painled  in  drab- colors,  have  tcrfible 
/  acoustid'and  are  badly  lighted.    ^  \ 
Students  forced  to  spend  tjieir  days  in  over- 
crowded, ugly,  noisy  buildings  becom'e^  tense  and 
»    angry  and  are  morejikely  to  erupt  at  any  provoca- 
tion. Students  whose  homes  are  also  overcrowded,, 
unattractive  and  nois^^re  even  more  likely  to 
shatter  sphool  security.         /  , 

"    ^  5>\  EQUIPMENT  ' 

The  question "  of  security  equipment— locks, 
^ates,  alarms,  electronic  monitoringv  systems— re- 
quires ex^Derts.  Security  equipment  is^^iikely  to  be 
the  most  expensive  item  \^  a  school  security  pro^ 
gram.  Thus,  security  equipfnent  expert^,  not  sales- 
men, shoufd  fte^called  in  to  , give  their  ideas  only 
after  g'^cdt^im  policy  has  b.eten  established  on^ 
the  degree  m  protection^  wanted.  After  you  have 
decided  on  ahe  kind  ofequlpmenfyou^want  then 
talk  with  the  school  administralion  about  the  costs 
involved  irtsecuring  this  form  of  protection. 

EDUCATIONAL  PRpGRAM 

Another  crucial  factor  in  security  planning  is  the 
suitability  of  the  schools'  ed-^cational  offerings  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students.  If  the  .makirity  of  school 
security  problems  are  caused  bV'schW-age  young- 
sters, it  follows  that  a  program  which  mterests  these 
youngsters  is  likely  lo  keSp^thcm-in-sehool  and  in 
class,  thus  reducing^security  problems.  Th^  effects 
;  of  curriculum  ort  security  is  y^ry  complicated;  ad- 
dressing this  prbblem  is  likely;.,.to  require  a  very 
long-te?m  effort.  ^  \  ^ 

Alternative  programs',  vocational  training  >nd. 
mini-schools  have  been  among  the  ways  schools 

'  ForsulgMtcdrcsourcMonahernatjvecducalional  programssec  AppendU  D.   .  . 
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have  broad|pncd  their  cducaVional  offerings. . 

Mini-schlpols  of  200  students  or  less  can  be' lo- 
cated in  storefronts,  churchbs  or  set-aside  sections 
of  the  local  school  itself.  These  offer  personalized 
learning  to  ktudents  who  cannot  do  well  when  they 
have  to  compete  for  recognition. 

Independent  study  is  a  possible  alternative  for 
students,  especially  for  students  who  aw  extremely 
bright.  Student  and  teacher  agree  on  a  goal,  and 
/^Ihc  studeM  ijeads,  observes,  orlexperiments  on  his 
w  her  own  tjnder  the  general  guidance. of  the 
i6achef.        •  "  . 

A  non-traditional  program  v/mch  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  mar  y^school  districts  encourages  students 
to  tutor.  fell9w  students.  A  pop  A  reader— or  one 
who'se  attention  tends,  to  w^n^e);  in  class— may 
learn  from  a  fellow  stiS<|<^nt  what  T»e  or  she  could 
not  learn  frorn  a  teacher.  SevWalVlistricts  report 
that  the  tutor;  ,  too,  improva  in  (iheiV  cl^sswork  as 
they  strive  to  c  igjest  their  l^nQWledjge  sWthey  can  im- 
port rt  to  their  3wii^*studen(s'\  Both  tWor  and  tutee 
often  achieve  eelings  of  succesfs  and\thus  are  less 
likely  to  Cause  rouble. 

The  security  planners  must  tal^c  a  hWd  look  at 
student  reacti3ln  to  curriculum  offerings  and 
teachers'  attitudes.  The  community  musMeterr^ine 
how.  much  it  is  willing  to  alter  its  educational  of- 
.  ferings  to  provi(le  programs)  determined  a^much  by 
what  the  student^  want  as  by  what' the  educators 
feel  they,  need.  Such^ficxibilily  n^ay  raise  tM  level  of 
'education,  which  is  the  school's  primary  noiission. 

SCHOOL  POLICIES 

Policies  regarding  discipline  and  the  atmo^herc 
it  produces  arc  a  major  factor^ in  overall  security. 
Living  with  su:h  rules  as  silence  in  the  halls  or 
between  classes, students  may  become  powder  kegs, 
ready  to  exploce.  Regulations  on  where  to  smolte, 
how  to  spend  non-class  tijaie  and  with  whom  to  cat 
must  be  exam  ned  and  realistically  evaluated.  If 
.  the  number  of  *musts'*  is  minimal,  it  is  more  likel 
\that  students  will  observe  them.  _ 

Since  collegi  studcfhts,^nip|oyecs,  cJul)  jpembers 
and  others  carry  ID  cards,  even  though  in  some 
cases  reluctantly,  think  twice  before  yoii. reject  the 
practice  for  sichools.  It  may  be  an  unavoidable 
necessity  to  lipgrade^  the  physical  safety  of  large 
nunV^ers  of  Children.  If  ID. cards' arc  used,  arc 
students  being  asked  to  show  ID's  an  inordinate 
number  of  ti/nes?  Is  the  penalty  for  losing  them  un- 

■  /       "   '  1-5--^-.  ■  


\  reasonable?  is  there  a  basic* assumption  on  the  part 
of  the.  authorities  that  the  unidentified  student  is 
suspect?  AlsoVjconsider  putting  the  lE^no  "double 
V;  duty  *^by  u^ng  it  for  checkout  pf  librar;^  books  and 
admission  to  sports  events.  / 

TYPE  OF  DISCIPLINE'^  V 

The  type  of  disciplin^liused  should^bc  carefully 
considered  to  sec  if  it  N^orks  andnfi^t  is  suitable. 

^Corporal  punishment  is  still  usc3  in  many  Amer- 
ican school3„  and  citi^^ns  planning  a  security  pro- 
gram must  consider  its  effect3V)n  students.  What 
•does' it  do  to  a  studentV  self-dJnWe?  To  his  or  her 
respect  for  school  personnel?  To\  his  or  her  view  of 
fliuthorityj?  And^docs  it  accopipli^  what  it  seeks  lo 
,^  accornplish?      .  '  . 

,  >  Piilicies  on  suspension  and.  expulsion  must  also 
be  carefully  considered  and  iff  some  Cases  updated.^ 
A  school  must  have  disciplinary  ppwers  but  these 
must 'nSf^be  abused.  The  United  States  Supreme 
CouptTuled  recently  that  schopis  cannot  suspend  oi* 
expel*  students" arbitrarily  but  mustlgive  them^fthe 
protection  of.due  process-^th^fig'ht  to  be  yifprmcd 
of  the. charges  artH  to  answer  thcftti  Other  recerit 
couTt  cd^es  h,av<^  expanded  student,  rignts  in  general 
We  rbmind  you  that  Appendix  C  contains  detaijs 
concerning  rep'efit  Supreme  Court  cases.  *  ^ 

Suspension,  should,  be  used  only  in  vq^y  serious 
cases.  StUdtnts  who  *are  suspended!  are  Often 
those  who  have  trouble  lejtirning,  and  si^spension  is 
likely  to  makd  their' problems  worse. 

Abova;hll,  sending' such  students  out^of  school 
^  m^  mak«  them  intruders  in  other  schools  where 
they  go  to  seek  companionship,  sympathylof  retali- 
ation.      *  ^ 

One  expert  has  cbncludtd  that,  *Thc^e  is  rio 
evidence  that  shows  that  corporal  punishment, 
^suspension  or  "exclusion;,  do6s  much  more  thait  -in- 
,  'tcnsify  the  problem.  ...VTfiere  have  Bl&cn  no  con- 
crete positive  results  even  in  cities  which  have  laws 
punishirig  parents  for  ^he  acts  of  their  delilpquent 
children."*  '  , 

s  ^ 

I  Pot  «  <tctaite<)  discussion  of  the  problems  and  chari||n|  nature  of  disliplinc  in 
schools  frort  an  administrator 'teacher  pciint  of  v'lcvt  %etDiidplin(  Crisis  in  Schools— 
TheFtobhms.  Causa  atid Starch  faKSaluiians—pMnheA  by  National  Schtfol  Pub- 
lic Relations  Associiiion,  1801  N.,Moore  Street*  Arlingtop.  Virginia  22209\-$4.75. 
\w-^or  a  frcjh,  up  Vo  d*ie,  citizen  A  cducitorvlew  of  suspension  consider  ordering 
Aiterhatives  ta  Suspension-^Apf^tndlx  £.         '    •       "  1 

1  Michael  V.  Reagan,  "School  Security:  Nobodj^  Here  Bui  Us  People  to  Rfovide 
h,"  address  (o  National  Institute  on  School  Tensions  and  Disruptions-  i pan swed  fay 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  October  31, 1973.  Miami,  FIdrjda.\' 
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PUTTING  THE  PLAN  TO  WORK 

Oaqc  a  security  program  has  been  developed,  it 
should  again- be  explained  tft^flll  t>insft  whn  tvilj  hf> 


'^affected  by.  it-r-t^aehers  and  other  school  person^ 
nel,stu(dc^tsanathecommun%.         '  ' 

By.  this  time,  the  planning  icommittec  will  probr 
ably  havtf  grown  by  a  good  bit.  Its  mfnibers  can, 
be  used  to  help  form  a  Security  Committee  to  carry- 
out  the  programs.         '  '  r 

It  is  very  important  to  develop  a  risliable  report^ 
ing  system  which  will  provide  a  standardized  rec-^ 
ord  of  each  incident:  this  will  help  to  reduce  the 
current  problem  of  under-reporting  to  give  the  ap- 
pca/ancc  of  a  quiet,  orderly  school;  or  bvcr-repbf  t- 
ing  to  support  requests  for  more  gOards  or  equip- 
ment. «^  ^  r  1 

In  order  to  bp  useful  in  a  security  program,  stan/ 
dardized;  unc<?nsored  security  reports  should  fife  ^ 
submitted  tp  the  Security  Committee*  >yhen  re- 
ports conflict,  a  subcommitle¥^ould  hoidhe^irin^' 
to  determine  what  actually  happened^nd  to  discii$fe_  - 
how  the  problem  should  be  handled.  Care  will  have 
to  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  right  tO/privacy  of 
students  and  their  parents  is  nOt  vi(Hatpd  by  forms 
arid  procedures.  A  summary  of  the  new  Family 
Educational  Rights  and  Privacy^Ct  is  contained 
ih  Appendix  I  for  your  ihformauon  and  study.  For  , 
a  copy  of  the  complete  law  call/us  On  our  toll-free 
telephone  line  800-NET-WORK. 

An  assessment  of  how  well  the  program  works 
should  be  made  at  the  e^no  of  an  agreed-upon 
period,  say  six  tnonths  or  a  year.  It  c^^n  be  con-  ^ 
ducted  by  people  from  outside  the  community  to> 
minimize  the  possibility  of  bias  or  by  a  team  made  ^ 
up  of  representatives  of  the  administration,  staff, 
student  body  ^nd  citizens,  each'  of  whom  should 
submit  a  report.  Itfaddition  to  these  reports,  any- 
one who  wishes  to  express  a  personal  reactfon 
should  be  encouraged  to.  do  so.  Revisions  in  the 
program  should  be  made  in  response  to  ^)ese 
reports.  .    '        .     j*).  ^  •  . 

f INAL  THOUGHTS 

The  problem  of  increasing  violence  in  ctur  public 
schools  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  matl,cri$  to  face 
education  in  recent  years.  Parents  teaming  up  with 
educators  have  in  the,  past  solved  or  lYiodified  se- 
rious problems  affecting  the  education  of  children. 
Parents  direct  energy,  wisdom  and  determination  ^ 
to  the  problems  affecting  their  children.  Edi!cators 
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can  utilize  fhc  results  of  their  Chaining  and  cxpcr-* 
icncc  in  developing  plans  to  betteXaddress  the  prob- 
lem of  yiolencein  schools.  Work)ng  together  par- 
ents and  educators  provide  the  hope  that 
improvements  and  solutions  \^fbe  realized. 
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f  While  wc  can  in  no  way  assure  you  of  the  com^ 
plcte^ccurW  of  thc/facts-includcd^  It  may-be  imi^ 
portant  for  you  to  know  of  the  results  of  recent— 
national  survey  oiV:,vi<Jleiice  in  schools.  Statistics 
'  and  pcrccntages-t'an  be  helpful  or  misleading  dc- 
pending^n  tjic  care  used  in  gathering  the  informa- 
tion^,^nd  the  thoughtfulncss  of  the  person,  reading 
them.   /  '         '      .       V  ^ 

^URINATION'S  SCHOOLS.'  A  REPORT  CARD: 
"A^  IN  SCHtoOLji/IOlENCE  &  VANDALISM' 
In  order  to  more  fully  understand  the  nature  Snd 
"ejitcrtt  ftf  this  problem,  the  Subcommittee  sent  a 
questionnaire  in  August  1973  to  the  superintendents 
of  757  public  school  districts  throughout  thc^  coyn-  ^ 
try  with  an  enrollment  of  10,000/pupils  or  more 
ranging  from  grades  K.-.I2.  The  questionnaire  was 
designed  to  obtkin  categorized  ih formation  to  de- 
tcrnDine  the  extent  and  scope  of  violence,  vandalism 
and  dropouts  in  the  system^  surveyed  for  ihh  school 
years  1970^71,  1971-72,  and  1972-73, 'A  Subcom- 
mittee follow-up  letter  was  mailed  to  the  nlon- 
respondent  school  districts  in*Oecember  1973.  To' 
date,  5l6  school  districts  or  68,1  pcjrcent  of  the 
school  districts  surveyed  Iteve  responded  to  the 
questionnaire.  Several  distrrcts"*  found  it  necessary  ' 
to  refer  the  study  instruments  to  the  municipal  po- 
lice department  because  the  school  did  not  inaint^in 
records  of  certain  school-related  olfeitses.  Of  the 
516  respondents,  ?20  school  disti>icts  returned  in^  * 
'  complete  questionnaires.  Useful  information  was, 
however,  gleaned  frotfi  these  incomplete  responses. 
The  incomplete  questionnaires-were  primarily  from 
^  ^  school  dis;jtricts  which  were  unable  to  provide  the 
Subcommittee  with  the  information  requested  due 
to  (he  lack  of  adequate  recordkeeping  procedures 
^  for  the  entire  *threeryears  or  from  di$triets  whjch 
had  not  implemented  recordkeeping  systems  per- 
taining to  schooJ  crimes  until  1972  or  1973.      *  .\ 

\  \    Our  recenti/  completed  natipnwide  survey  of  t 
'    over  750  school  district^  demonstrates  that^^his 
\  concern  is  \yeU  founde^d.  The  statistics  gathered  by 
the  Subcomniittee  indicate  that  violence  in  our 
\^  schools  affects  every^ection  of  the  nation  and,  inv  - 
fact^  continues  to  esqal^te  to  even  more  serious 
levels.  The  preliniinary  subcommittee  survey  found 
that  in  the  three  years  between  1970  and  1973: 
^'.^  /  -  '  ■  ■■  ; 

'  A  Prelhninary  .Report  of  the  SubcQmmHtee  to  Investifite  Juvenile  Delinquency^-^ 
^      Committee  on  the'Judtciary— U.S.  Senate.  April,  1975.  pp.  2  and  4, 
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(kl  Hamicidcslntfrcascd  by  18,5  pcrcei\t; 

(B)  Rapes  and  attempted  rapes  increased  by 
40.1  percent;       "  \ 

(C)  Robberies  increased  by  36.7  percent; 

(D)  Assaults  on  students  increased  by  BS^j*  per- 
cent; f  .  . 

(E)  Assaults  on  teachersMncreased,  by  77.4  per- 
cent; v  * 

(F)  Burglaries  of  school  buildings  increased  byo 
1 1.8  per«cent; 

(G)  Drug  and  alcohol  offenses  on  school  prop- 
erty increased  by  37.5  percent;  and 

(H)  Dropouts  increased  by  11.7  percent. 

An  even  morc-tTminous  statistic  for  the  future 
course  of  school  safety  is  the  fact  that  by  the  end  of 
the  1973jJchoo1  year  the  number  of  vacapons con- 
fiscated tty  scfiool  authorities  had  risen  by.54.4  per- 
cent in  three  years. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  Subcom- 
mittee survey  are  supported  by  other  studies  of 
'these  problems.  Simpl^put,  the  trend  in  school 
viplence  over  Jbc  last  decSic  in  Ameriga  has  bedn, 
and  continue^o  bp,  alarmWiy  and  dramatically 
upward.  X     *  • 
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APPENDIX-' B 

/  You  may  w;dm  to  duplicate  this. section  and  distribute  it 
to  parents)  ^  .    .  V- 

SOME  DO'S  AND  DONjTS  FOR  YodR 
-  qTHILD'S  SAFETY  ^ 

DO  IMT .  \ 

•  Send  yduT»  child  to  schooPearly  without  being 
sure  another  adult  on  the  school  end  knows  about  it 
and  approves.'      ^  — , 

•  Ignore  your  children  if  the>^  cofnplain  or  say 
they  arc' worricd^about  bci'ng"  in  ccrtajn  places  in 
the  school  or  on  the  school  grounds.  ^ 

•  Allow  your  children  to  remain  in  or-  around 
school  buildingi^  after  scljool  is  oVer.  If  you^  pick 
them  up  and  cin*t  get  there  at  the  regular  time, 
advise  your  childrco  and  mak«  arrangeimcnts  with 
someone  you  trust  to  pick-  th.em  up  for  you. 

•  Assume  th-at  the  ^presen^,  security  system  for 
the  school  is  the  befftjjossibie.  Ask  about  ho\A/ls- 
itors  arc  handled' — how  ae;cess  to  doors  i's  con-, 
trolled.  Ask  far  written  inforroation  on  these  mat,? 
terSi  .review  .it',  think  about  it  and  ask  questions. 
Makesuggestions.       •  \ 

•  Try  to  correct  the  problems  .in  your  sc^ool  on 
your  own.  The  odds  are  very- high  against  success  if 
you  go  it  alone.  Ge;  o^|icr^  to  join  you. 

DO       ^  ■  ^ 

Caution  your  children  about  taHking  with 
adults  they  don't  recognize  while  in  school  in  the 
halls,  bathrooms  or  other  places. 

f  Talk  with  school  personnel  about  using  chil- 
dren 10  run  errands'.  This  usually  nicans  they  would 
be  alone  and  increases  daiiger  to  their  safety. 

•  Encourage  your  child  to  report  trouble— lunch 
money  taken,  physically  rougHe;^!  up,  threatened. 
There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  convincing  evidence' 
t4iat  part  of  the 'reason  why*  things  have  reached 
the  crisis'  stage  is  that  more  and  more  people 
(adults  and  other  students)  began  "to  realize  thajj* 
there  was  only  a  slipn  chince  anyone  would  report 
tjie  problem.  If  you  do  this,  please  r^meraber  the 
chi^dfen' deserve  prot^ttion  if  someone  tries  to  get  * 
back  at  tnem;  assure  th^^m  something  will  be  done 
to  follow-up  on  their  report.  *         ^  f 

Encourage  yotir  Junior  and  ♦-senior  high  age 
cliiild  to  think  about  talking  with  their  friends 
if  they  are  worried  about  violence  in  their  schools 
•  *  ■■ 
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and  seeing  if  th<?y  want  to  form  their  own  commit- 
/     tec  or  bwjdmc  a  ff^rtVof  a'l^rgcr  comtnittecj  which  - . 
t-  -  'injpiudesa(hilts.     *  /  .  ' 

V^Make  sure  the  rufcSt  regulations  and  expecta- 
tions you  havq  for  your  ahild  are  clearly  *under- 
stood  and  fotfowed.  Rememb^lr.yoiflr^^ttitude  is  . 
...     :  bound  to'sct  a  tone  for  schbdl^behat^idr  aitd  re* 
-^'^  '^  sponge tp-schpol  rules/  ' 
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,    .        •  Appendix,  c 

BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  0^=  SUpfREME  GOURt' 
DECISIONS  , 

'  Oh  January  22, 1975;  and  February  25,  I975ahc 
Supreme  Court  decided  tw^  casesiwhich  expanij  the 
constitutional  and  statvtory  protections  available 
to^youiTg  pe^^le  attending  public  schooli  " 
•  ^  In  Goss  V,  Lope:,'  th(^  Court  held  that  students 
have  a  right  to  a  free  public  education  which  can* 
not  pe  taken  away  by  school  officials*  through  sus- 
pensions, even  temporarily,  without  due  process 
QflavV.  -V        -  *  •  ^ 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  studicnts  may  not 
.  be  doprivcd  of  the  right  to  attend  schQ<il  through  ^ 
suspensions  unless,  at  a  minimnm^l'thc};  are.firsv 
given  oral  or  written  notice  of  the  charges  against 
th^m.^  If  those  Charges  are  denied,^  the  authorities 
must  give  an  explanation  of  th'e  evidenqe  which  they 
hare  and  students  must  be  gi\<en  a  cfiauce  to  explain 
their  side  of  the  <5tory.  '        ^  ' 

A  serious  punishmentUike  suspension  or  expul- 
sion cannot  be  imposed  for  a  minor  breaking  of  the 
rules  or/fornhe  kiBd  of  condifct  foiuwhrch  other 
studenfift  in  the  past  have  fcceivfd  only  mild  punish-" 
vcitini.  In  addition  to^cjuiring  that  procedures  for 
disciplirting  jtudents  b'c  fair,  due  pr.ocess  requires  r 
tpat  school  rules  themselves  be  fair.  * 

WHAT  'THB  RIGHT  TO  DUE  PROCESS  OF  ' 

I  CAW'iyiEAiMS 

The  U.S.  Constitution  requires  that- government 
agencies  treat  all' persons  fairly.  Speicifically,  the 
14th  Amendment  states  that  the  goverrjment  ma^ 
not  "deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  dr  property 

'    without  due  process  of  law."    */  • 

^In  Wood  V.  ^Stnckland,'  the  Supncme  Court 
stated  that  ischool  board  members  can/be  held 
liable  for  damages  if  they  knew  or  reasonably/ 
should  have  known  that  the  action  they  took  would 
violate  tjie  constitutional'  rights  of  .the  student 
afCcdted,  or  if-they  took  the  action  with  a  malicious 

X^ntenii  to  deprive  the  student  o(*  constitutional 
hghts  pr<ause  otheriflyjiry . 

~ For  ihclruU Supreme  Coun  decision  wri\e  U.S.  SupremcCpun.  ttaihiniton  t>C 
and  usk  for  No  73.898  •  .f  •  ' 

Fot  the  full  Supreme  Couri\iecJ^on  *riie  the  L  S.^Uffr?me  Court.  Washiflfton  ' 
DC  andask  for 73^1285  ^  , 

special  Note  ,Tht  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memoriat  hai  developed  a  verv  helpful  qut:s. 
Km  «nd  answer  bobklet  on  theie  recent  Supreme  Court  dd:iiioni.  For  a  copy  i^rite 
Robert  F  Kennedy  Memorial.  1035  jOthStreet.  N  W  .  Waihinfton.  D  C.  20007  Ask 
for  Suspwhrts  and  Due  Ptocets  An  Anohtit  of  Recent  Supreme  Coun  Decisions 
on  Student  Rights    •  ,        '  ■  » 
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APPENDIX  D 
ALTERNATIVES  »N -EDUCATION 
There  are  a  number  of  centers  which  focus  on* 
i^increusin^  the  knowledge  and  underatanding  of 
alternative  ^educational  pro|granis  an|' styles.  A 
few  centers  and  pUblic'arions'urc  listed  below.  This 
st\ouldgctyoustarted»      '  '\  :.  ' 
JOr;^anbations 

^  "    Educational  Alternatives  PVojcct  \ 
School  of  Education7^328    \  \ 
Indiana  University  \ 
Bloomington,  Indiana  4740 1  * 
^ritcDr/Vcrnon  Smith 

,v  NationarAltcrnativcSchdolJ  Program       •  - 
,  /Montague  Housi— School  of  Education 
w   University  of  Massachusetts  i'' 
--1*   A  t|iftcTstvMa5S^a.chuseits.O10O2  ' 

♦    ♦  ^  * 

't     <t>  — ... 

Center  for  New  Schools 
59E.VanBuren  , 
Room. 1 800     •      .  ,  ' 

Chicago,  Illiriois  60605  \ 
Materials  ' 
Optional  Alternative  Public  Schools  A 
Verno%  Smith,  Daniel  BurkcpRobert  D;,Barr  ^ 
*PHi  Delta  Kappa  Educati^al  .Foundation 
Bloomington,  Indiana  47401  ^"$.50  ,  . 
%       Matters  of  Choice—k  Fo/d  Founda'fion  Re- 
port on  Alternative  Scho*bls 
1974— Ford  Foundation  Office  of  Reports 
320  Ekst  45rd  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10017»  No  cost  listed. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Tl\e  Growth  of  Alternative  Public  Schools 
Occasional  Newsletter  on  Alternative  Schools 

No.^  12-- 1935 
Changing  Schools,  Sdhool  of  Education,  Indi* 

ana  University 
Blo0mirTgton,  Indiana  14749  > 

*   *    *  ' 

Selected  Bibliography  on  Optignal  alternative 
-  PumScltools  1972--' 1974         ^  ' 
,    Pccj^rional  Newsletter  on  Alternative  Public 

Schools  No. Oil  1974    '  ^ 
Changing  Schools^  Schadt  of  Education , 

Bloomington,  Irtdiana  47401 

*  *  * 

.  24  — 
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,  ,     106  -  •    ,  ^ 

/  .  ■  '  .  '  ' 

PS.  2001 --TheSiory  of  the  Pasadeita  Alter, 
♦    nMve  SchoQi—cm  be  ordered  from  Phi 
.     "    Delta  Kapi^a-^=^»  and  Union,  Blooming-, 
\      /  ■  ton,  Indiana^ 43^401.  Cost  $4.95  .       .  • 
•    '     Alternati'^eTrogramsin  the  Philadelphia  Pub" 
.  lie  Schools-^i915.  A'lterhative  Programs 
-    *    v^Officc— Room  208,  School  District  ofPhila« 
delphi^,  21st  and  Parkway.,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania  19,103.     "  / 
^Alternative  Schoots—fhe  (>e\elop^ent  of 
Public  Bducation^  Vernon  H. 
Professional,  .Educators  Publica- 
tions, Inc..  Lincoln, Nebraskar,  I974;$U75 


.'^    .  ^Alternative  Sch 

:     /..  ,/^V)ptions  i^'P. 

-  f  *Smlth— Profes 

* '  lions.  Inc.;  Lin 
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APPENDIX,  E 
WHERE  TO  GiET  MOR^  INFORMATION 

From  the\  U.S.  GovERNMENt-^Oi/r  Nylon's 
Schooil  A  Report  Card:  "A"  In  School  Vio- 

the  Subcommillce  to   InVcstigat'c  Juvenile 
Delinqudncy  to  tHe  Confiniitllee  on  the  Judicir 
ary  of  ih^p  United  St^tds  Senate^  April;  1975> 
U.S.  Goyemifienl  Priniting  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  1975.  NoW.  1 

Safe  Schools  /4c/— he^rin^^  befd^e  General  Sub- 
commillee  on  EdwcaSoh  oft  if^e  Committee 
on  Education  and  Lah/or—HOuse  of  Represen- 
tatives, "February  ^i6Jl973--liJ.S,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  f).C.  I9[73. 

From  other  places— 5^cMn7;'  m  the  k/hools— 
Tips  for  Guarding  the  Safety  of  fedchers  and 

^,  Students y-Vmied  [Federation  _of  iTcachers, 
260  Park  Avenulfc  .S.,  New  York/l^ew  ,York 
-       10010.  Nocost  'Hst^; 

Violence  in  th^  S^l^Q^sr^^^       anS  ^emedies— 
,  /Michael  Biygct:  Phi  JDelia.Kdppa  Educatfonal 
'  FotindatlonrB}oomington,  Indi^naj  1974.  $.50 
Alternatives  to  Suspension-'32-paU  handbook  in 
;tabloid  style— **Behayior  Contracife,  Alterna- 
tive Schools,  In-School  Suspensioi;)  Center's, 
Good  Administrative  and  CUssrqdm  Leader- 
'     shi|5,*Nyorking  With  Parentis  Pfee^  Counsel- 
ing, Cool-Off^ Rooms,  Studcini  Ad\^ocacy  and 
Cooperation  Between  School  Disjlricts  and 
Family  Courts.''  May,  1/975— For  a  copy 
t       write:  South  Carolina  CoAiniunity  Relations 
;  Program,  American  Fri6nds  Service  Com- 
•    ,  mittee,  401  rColumbia  BuilBkig,  Columbia^ 
South  Carolina  29201.  Cost  fefl.OO  but  iherp  * 
is  a  possibility  .that  a  cehain  number  of  copies 
would  be  sent  without  charge  to  parents  and 
'  citizen  groups.  Ask  about  this  when  you  write 
them. 

A. Safer  Environment  for  Learning-- Report  by  the  . 
Panel  on  School  Safety  apiio.inted  by  the 
Academy  for  Educational  Development.  95 
pages— may  be  ordergd-  from  the  Academy, 
680  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 
10019.  V  , 

Violence  in  the  Schools:  Now  Some  Solutions— 
The  American  School  Board  Journal,  Volume 
162,  No.  1— pages  27-37,  January  1975'  . 

f     —  26  —  i 
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Schqol  Vandalism^ -Causes  and  Cures— N*di\on'd\ 
Ajssociation  of  Secondary  School  Principals 
.  Bulletin  59(387)vJanuary  I  t-2L 
Youth  Pdtrol4:  An  Experiment  in  Community  Par* 
ticipation  -Knopf,  Terry  Ann  ^  Civil  Rights 
Digests  3;  2;  1 47,  Spring  1970.       -  '  ^ 
Violence     Tra/ji^/i^^-^Lesnonr-Caravaglia,  Con- 
'  ^temporajy^ducatioh;  45;  4;  292-5,  Summer, 
1974.-^ 

Parental  Evaluations  of  Television  Violence--^.^ 
-  Rarick,  David  L.  Educational  Broadcasting 
Review^;X»:34-43v,peb?uury  19737  - 

The  Faffiilp  Guid^  to  Children's  Television:* What 
to  Watch,  What  to  Miss,  What  to  Change  a^td 
Ho\\f  To  Do  //— Daye,  Evcl-yn  (formerly 
known  as  Eyelyn  Sarson);  Action  for  Chil- 
dren's Television,  Boston,  Mass^  Pub.  date 

1  ,/  1974;  194  p.  Availahje  from:  Pantheon  Books, 
Inc.,  Division  of  Random  House,  inc.,  201 
East  50th  Street,  IMew  York,  New  York  10022. 
($2.95)  . 

Adolescents,  Parents,  and  TeleHsion  Violence-- 
Chaffee, -Staveif  Hs  McLeod,  Jack  M:,  Wis- 

♦  ^cpnsin  University,  M^disofj.  School  of  Jo,ur- 
haijfjin  and  Mass  CpmLfTiuhiia'tion.  Publishing 

' .  ,  -Date  197 1    44'p:  $.65  '  ,  -  -  7  : 
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APPENDIX  F 

HAS  YOUR  STATE  DONE  ANYTHING  LATELYT 
STATE  LEQISLATTON' 

A  varipty  of  lcgislativG--pr9posSls  have  been^ 
enacted  into  law  at  thc^staRHcvel  tdvcurb  school'' 
violence  and  criracuCalifornia  h^s  1)c)en  the  most 
active  wi^h  more  thio  ten  laws  receittiy  . passed.  The 
mojt  comprehensive  law  is  the  Florida  "Safe 
Schools  Act"  passed  by  the  Florida  legislature  in 
4,973.  The  A<n  authorizes  3  program  of  fiiiahda) 
assistancc^o  school  distncts  for  the  development  of 
programs  to  cope  wi^r^chgol  security  problems 
such  as  vandalisnKiM  disruptive  students.  A^pro- 
pri^tjbns  for  tJ^TAct  amounted  to  $1.85  million  in 
1 973  and  1974.  Funding  under  the  Florida  Act  is  al- 
located through  a  formula  based  on  the  number  of 
fUII  time  students  in  a  given  school  district  for  the 
ycir  prior  to  the  funding,  lln  order  to  receive  fund- 
ing,, tlic  school  district  mq^t  submit  a  project  plan 
for  approval  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Project  to  date  hav?  provi^dcjd  security  equipment, 
identification  cards  for  students  and  security  per- 
sonnel and  have  enabled  tjii<j  development  of  pro- 
grams in  Such  areas  as  hulmjan  relations  and  class 
management.  The  Florid^  House  Committee  on 
Education  is  currently  devploping  a  proposal  for  a 
change  in>he  Safe  Schools  Act  that  would  aim-less 
^at  "hardware"  for  security  equipnlpnt  and  more 
at  innovative  programming  to  deal  with  clisruptivc 
students.     ^  .        «'  ? 

'  Wc  ire  indcbtedio  rcscirch  mdlnformiiion  icfyices,  Ihc  EdUcition  Commiision  * 
of  ihe  StRics  for  hclf^on  thii  lection.  for  more  information  on  jtitt'lcftslitivc  nc 
liviiy.  ihcy  cm  be  reached  it  tSiSO  Lincoln  Strtjet.  #300.  benver.  Colorado  .80203. 

The  following  are  examples  of  recent^legislatlon 
and  activity  in  the  stated: 


Arkansas 

1974, 


Arkintit 

Anzbni  • 


Arii^i 


S  B  250 


S  B  209 
SB  1290 

S.B^s*2*8 


Bnacttd  Soa  14,33i050  Cooparition 
with  law  •nforcamint.iutHoritiat.  Th« 
stata  troopars  or  tha.polica  dapartmant 
of  a  apolitical  sUtxlivlKton  of  tha  itata 
may.  upon  roquast  by  tha  dapartmant. 
a  school  board,  or  a  privata  or  danomi- 
national  ichdol,  assist  in  tha  training 
and  control  of  sataty  patrols.  .  - 

Propos§d  Jj»^n\  lagislatiori  giving 
^gro|taf  specificity  to  studant  control 
andditcipljna.  . 
Proposed  A  stuc)j|^(tjm mission. 
ProposBd  Clarifies  parani  liiibilitv  for 
ftudarit  conducti^ 

Proposed  G«ni|ral  fagislotion  to  fur- 
thar  specify  studant  control  and  dia- 
ciplina.  ' 


;  'Statt  Statute 


28. 


Clllfornil 

1973  I 


1974 


Caltforn>a 
1974 
California 
1974 


(VB  124' 
:h  103" 


A  B  2667- 
:h  235^  V 


California 
1974 


A  B  2769' 
CiT  257" 


**St|it*  Stfttulo 
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£n»c»d  (Human  rights  and  oppor1u> 
nitias)  Conctrnin0  notification  to  par* 
ants  in  ca'ta  Of  truancy,  t^  provida 
that  both  th*  mothar  and  fathar  will  b« 
notifiad  by  tha  luvanila  comm  as  to  tha 
tima  and  placa  of  a  haaring  for  truancy. 
PfOposfa.  Study  commlsilon. 
Bptcfd  Expands  tha  dafinition  of 
loitaring  on  campus  with  tha  ^Mcific 
intant  to  commit  a  crima.  "Loitar"  la 
-.dafinad  to  maan  "to  dalay,  llngaf  or 
Idlo  about"  a  school  with  intant  to 
commit  a  crIma  "as  tha  Opportunity 
appaSrs.>"  Such  roitarjng  ii  mado  a 
misdatnoanor* 
•  ^^Jng^u'ai  olarnantary,  junior  higK 
high  schools.  adUU  schools  And  makas 
It  a  misdamaanof  for  any  parSon  to  fail 
to.l6ava  or  to  vyillfully  and  knowingly 
faanter  schcuQlpiopoMy  after  having 
.  baan  ordara^toSiva  by  tha  chiaf  ad. 
ministrativa  officar  or  h^  dosignaa 
£n^ct9d  Providas  that  county  board  <^ 
rotion-Qf-qny-coupty-mav-astah' 


lish  regulations  requiring  tha  reporting 
of  information  ^  any  or  all  public 
schoots  of  tha  county  relating  to  spech 
fiad  disruptive  behavior  on  camfiusas 
or  in  pro^jrams  and  activitiai  in  vVhlch* 
any,  school  is  engaged.  Prohibits  indh 
vidudt  identification  of  any  pupil  m 
such  reports  Prbvidoi  that,  such  ro' 
pofts  may  be  distributed  fo  specifiid 
pjirtias  for  use  in  dfvetoplngprbgranhis 
of  delinquency  or  crime  prevontjon. 
Bnicttd  Exclusion  of  injurious  oblocts 
and  weapons  from  school.  campuses- 
Would  be  a  misdemeanor  to  bring 
to.  or  possess  upon,  such  campusos 
any  dagger:  knifo  with  a  blade 
longer  than  3-1/2  inches,  switchblade 
knife,  or  any  razor  with  an  unguarded 
blade  Empowers  certificated  and  clas' 
siHed  employees  to.  seiie  such  weap- 
ons or  pther  contrab^Qd 
Bntcttd  Prohibits  corporal  punish- 
mf  nt, 

£n»cud  To  restqftf'  a  misdemeanor 
penalty  for  unauthorized,  electronic 
"snooping'*  in  school  classrooms,, 

Prohibits  the  use  of  electronic  liS- 
'tening  or  recording  davice  by  any 
person  in  eny  classroom  of  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  with- 
out consent  of  teacher  and  principal. 
Makes  willful  violation  by  any  pi|rson. 
other  than  a  pupil.  misdemeanor 
Makes  pupil'l  violation  a  cause  || 
appropriate  disciplinary  action: 
Eifcud  Wtiutd  allow  the  atMTWdanca 
supervisor,  a  peace  ^office/  or  any 
school  officer  |p  ^ssume  tWnporary 
custody*  during  school  hoursXpr  any 
minor  subject  (b  compulsory  o* 
tion  foun'd  away  from  his  homo  ai 
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California 
1974^ 


California 
•1974 


California 
1974 


California 
1974 


California 
1974 


Colifornia 
1974 


Galiforriia 


Dflowara 

1974, 


'^asMdlill 
I  '  '^tita  stinjta 


.  fPbsant  from  ichool  without  a  valid 

Vb.  3129'  >  ^  fwacftrf.  Would  provida  for  tha  forma- 
Ch.  317"  ^  tion  of  local'  "crossing  Qu\td  mainte- 
nanciia  districts"  to  pfovida  for 
patiastrian  crossing  guardi  at  ttraat 
Intarsactions  for  sifaty  of  school  chil- 
dran.  Tha  city  pouncii  or  coifnty  board 
'of  auparvlsora  would  bitho  lagtsjativa 
body  of  such  distrfct.  ' 
A  B>  3240'  Bnact9d.  This  maasurQ  would  author*  t 

Ch.  478 • '  izQ  0  'sgHtoi  district  of  lai/thin  8.000 

avarjiSt  ;dally  attandanca  and  which 
"  has  riot  |sta.biisl}td  a  sacurity  0atrol  to 
coritrQcy  with  ticansad  privata  patrol 
oparators  for  such  sarvibas.  prohibits 
amployaas  from  carrying  firaai(n<i  in 
«ny  .schbol  building  or'  on  school 
grounds.  In  affact  until  7/1/78. 
enscttd.  Iricludos  safaty  hi^ards  and 
transportation  strikas  to  circu'mstancas 
Ijndar  Which  stito  suparintqndant  may 
allow  amarga'ncy  aid  to  school  districts. 
Brtaeitd.  fncludos  K^12  schools  undar 
campus  ViolanCa  cbntjrol  provisions 
plicabia  to  cornmunity  collages.  Call- 
fornia^^tato  Untvarsitios  andColtagas 
Y  ttM  Ujiiyarsity  of  California  campus«ts. 

8  8.588'    ^      Bntctid.  Raq4ira5  s)i^cifiad  parsons 
«  €h.  1 187' '         ordarad  off  school  grdifrnds  not  to  ri- 
-  turn  within  f48  hours  or  suffar  mis*  '. 
damaano»panalty. ,       y-  '  ^' 
S  iB.  1 338"  lEnacltd.  Providas  that  tfny  act  of  will* 

Ch.  340'  •  ful  misconduct  by  a  minor  rasulting  in 

dafacamant  ^  of  proparty  (including 
school, dh'trict  property)  with  painter 
.  sinr^ilar  substanca  is  Imputad  to  parants 
.         ^  having  custody  aijd'oontrol  of  minor. 
;  Liability  tl  tha  parants  Is  limltad  to 
'$2,000  for  aacFvsuch  act, 
S.B.  1742"         f/iacfarf.  V^ould  astablish  a  School  At- 
Ch.  1215*'    -     tandanca  Raviaw  Board  (SARB)  in 
aach  county  and  school  district  to 
counsat  and  assist  minors  with  class-  ' 
cobm  attandanca  or|  bahavioral  prob-^ 
lams. 

A  ft.  3516'      '   £n»ct0d.  Maltos  any  minor  whosa  will- 
Ch.  1062"         ful  misconduct  results  in  injuryordaath 
^>         to  any  atudont  or  any  person  amployad 
by  or  parfbrming  volUntoiBr  sorvicasfor 
a  school  district  liafala  to  suspansion 
or  axpulsion  and  makas  tho  parant  or 
guardian  Jiabia  for  all  damAgos  up  to 
'  SS.OOO  so  causad. 
A.8  334      1      Proposed  Raquiras  tha  Dapartmant  of 
Justica  to  study  vandalism  and  con* 
duct  pilot  programs  to  daat  with  van- 
dalism and  to  raport  to  tho  tagislatura 
by  1977  regarding  :suggastad  pro- 
grams  to  raduca  vandalism. 
H.B  215w/         Enacted.  Judgment  against  parents  of. 
^:A  1  minors  who  steal  pf  destroy  property 

^  ( 1 0  DC  ^  926)  providing  for  judgment 

,  against  the  parents  of  miners  who 
steel  or  destroy  property.  .  ^ 
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1974 


Pro^Mct  S«f»  Sghool*  Act—Sl.BBO.v 
000  •ppropriattfl  by  ■«eh  of  tht  1973 
«nd  1974  ItQisUtivt  sf«slont  to  flv 


-  .Haw#ii' 
/ 1974 


Havyaii 
1974 


Indiana 


datigifw^/lb  craata  a  safa  and  ordarty.  . 
laarpit^anvironmant  and  raduca  th« 

^fimdantt  pf  vandalism  and  school  dis> 
ruptlona.  A  vsriaty  of  programs  ara 
Vcurfantiy  In  oparation;  .a.g  .  In-school 
^'siitpanaion.   altarnativa  aiassos/  «. 
scho6t*.  sacgrity  parsonnat  and  da* 
yicas.  humtn  ralations  training/ b»a> 
hayipr  modlffcftion  cantars..  at  al. 
Grant  antltlamant*  basad  <on  school 
district  sjxa.  ^' 
H.B.  792*  fnacrtd.  eiitabll^has. program  of  atata 

S>Q.  1086*         flnancial  asslstao.ca  t^tchpol  districts 
Ch.  73-34$**      <1n  maintanaoea  of  school  safaty,  $30 
par  Instrudioi^  unit  'for  ffrtt  30,000 
'    r   t^upiti  in  school  district.  $40  for  naxt 
'  \       2Q^.$SOfor  naxt  1 5.006.  $ft00> 
.  a^ass  of  ,65,000,  with  plans  for  saft 
.  '  schools  programs  to  ba  raviawad  and 
approvad  by  Conimi«|ipnar  for  Cduca- 
r       ■  tlon. 
0   4,^^232*  fnacrtd.  Prbvidas  that  it  shall  ba  un< 

lavt^ul  for  any  parson  to  toltar  or  ra> 
^  main  on  tha  pramisas  of  any  public 

school  whan  lha  parson  hat  no  lagiti* 
mata  raaton  to  ba  prasaht- 
.  H.D.  r  fn«(?r«/.  Work  With  tha  Hawafi  Stata 

H  A.  154*  Tilachara  Alsaoclation  to  r,asotva  tha 

problam  of  a^Mloarvlsion  of  studants 
.       p  durln^lTOnSchpolihoura. 
H.D.I*  '  BfiBcttd.  To  astablish  a  statawida«' 

H.B.  390*  schdol  sacurity  painoi  which  ihail  ba 

xhargad  with  tha  pravantion  of  on> 
campus  vindallsm.  hiiackihg,  drug 
'  Mlas  and  Usa  aijd^othar  actlvltias  inim> 
ical  to'acadaniic  pursuits  Iri  tha  public 
schools.  Calls*  for  tha  aislgnmant  of 
patrol  offic^ri-to  dasignstM  campusis 
'  and  thair  raporting  to  tha  appropriita 

/  policaagancyof  casasraqulrlngpolica 

k  action   or    attantipn.  Appro^tas 

$50,000  for  ajilablishing  tha  statawida 
school  sacurity  patrPt  and  raqUirad  tha 
j:  d^apartrfiant  of  aducation  to  submit  an 

t  "avaluativa  raport  on  tha  patrol  to  tha 

tagistatura  20  daya  prior  to  tha'convan*  ^ 
ing  of  tha  naxt  ragular  saision  aftar  tha 
V  complation  of  tha  pilot  projact. 

■  H.B.  1793*         £nMCt»d,  Makas  It  a  misdamaanor  for 
P.L.332V  any  parson  to  rafusa  to  laava  tha 

pramisas  of  any  institution  ^stablishad 
.      '  for  tha  purposa  of  aducationtOf  atu> 

dants  whan* such  parson  is  causing  a 
disturbanca— if  raquastad  by  tha  prin- 
'  cipal  or  assistant  prir^cipal: 
■  '^*9Tft.338  Pfdpo$tfd:  A  bill  to  control  spaciflc 

* '  school  disturbancas.' 

H.B.  136&  Pfopoatd,  Bills  to  daflna  procaduras 

H,B.  ISIS  for  tha  rampval  of  parspnsfrom  school 

^  proparty  whb  ara..  Intarfarjng  with 

■normal  schiKtl  procaduras. 
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KinMs 


Louisiana 
1974 


H.B.  529  • 
Act/tl269* 


Louisiana 
1974  ' 


Louisiana  - 

1974.'  . 


Maina 

1974 
cJMajna 

MInnasata 

'1974 


Mlnnasdta 

1974 


HX,R.126' 


S  B.  607  • 
Act  683 A* 


L.D.  417* 
\.0.  1 1 


H.F.  30S4' 
Ch.  529" 


S.F  2580' 
Ch.  572" 


\p«tMdBill  ' 
*  *^!^t»  Statute 


Pfopostd^  QariWal  lagiatation  Qivlt^ 
mor«  tpjicificatl^  to  atudtfnt  cdntfol 
and  discipjina.    '  ^  - 

f/?acr#(/.^Thosa  pa^ns  ni^onsibla 
for  mafntaining  Q^naral  oi^ar  and  axar- 
cising  pHllct  powar  Wcofloga  cam- 
pusali  ahail  t)a  d^iignaiad  ,  Mco  ' 
officart  and  iMtl  havajjlghi  to  carry 
concaalod    woapons   and  axardsa 
powar  ol^rasr  on  campus  or  in  hot 
pur^il  off  campus.  Any  par^n  'ar« 
^aitad  by  colll^ga  or  umvafsity  polica 
officar  shall  ba  immadiat^^y  trahs- 
farrad  by.ofricor  to^^custody  of  shariff 
or  city  poKca.  1^0  parson  shall  ba  tso^-  ' 
missio.nad  as  pqHciT  dfficar  unlass  ha  t 
has  complatad  gTwaak  program  of  tha 
Basic    Law    Enforcamant  Traioing 
Acadamy  of  La-  Stata  Univ.  and  AgrI*  ^ 
cultural  and  Machanicat  Colliga.      |  . 
£nactad.  /^uil^orixas  continuation  >of  ^ 
task  forca  to  .study  p|obtams  of  sus«: 
pansion  and  ax^ulsipn. 
(hfciwif.  Allows  school.'  prinf^ipals  to 
suspandpupil  who  usaf  any  coritrollad 
dangarous  aubstanca.  Adds  tha  usa  of 
an/  cQntrollad  dangaroua  substahca 
govarnad  by  tha  Uniform  Contcollad  . 
Di^ngaroua  SubstarTca.Law  as  a  dlif^:" 
-x    obadlant  act  ffir  W^ltih  a  pup)l"may  ba>' 
^  suspandadby  apHneipaf. 
BriMtd.  Ragulataa  «)rp(A«ii  punish- 
mant.  "  y 

Propoad.  An  act  ^astrloting  tha  usa  "of 
woapons  in  publlo  schooti.Xv^^ 
Bnact^,  Antanda  M.S.  ^2f^pQ:  subd. 
1.  Providaa  that  tha  ct^{\du6x'tii-M\\  siu* 
danta  undar  21  i?(laf«  ofag^  attantJlng7  ■ 
a  publlo'sacondaryscHo^)}  ahallbogow 
"arnad  by  a  singia  w  6i  rule^promul* 
,  gat^dby  thaschot^board. 

£n§ct»d.   iS^ti^bllshts   groundi  and 
t  ^prbcaduraa  for  tha  disnil^sal  of  public 
Q  school  pupils*  fdlloy  of  act  ampha- 
sizas  pravantioh  of  dismissal  through 
aarty  dataction  of  problama.  Furthar, 
^school  la  rasponsiblo  for  education  of 
pupil  during  dismissal  parlod>  Ground^ 
for  diimissat  aro  1)  willful  violation 
any  raagonablq  school  board  ragula* 
tion,  2)  willful  dhMption  of  tha  aduca*/ 
v;tjon  of  othars  aK(t»3)  vi/ltlful  conduct 
^  which  andangars  othar  pupHs  or  school 
proparty.  No  pupil  may  bo  auspandad* 
wllhoyt  conforancaf  Wrl||,6n  notlco.  • 
statamant  of  facts,  raadrnisslon  plan 
and  copy  of  act  shall  ba  4i^ad  pupll 
and  para nt,  unlass  suspian;!ionvia  for  . 
ona  day  or>;a^^  No  pupil  may^baVx- 
pollad  Vithout  a  haaring.  Sama  aa 
abova  shall  ba  sirvad  pupil  wit^addl* 
•  tion  of  pupil's  lagal  righta.  Haaring 
shall  ba  ^losad.  Procaadings  racordad 
at  expand  of  school  district.  School 
board  ahsll  m^ka  written  raport  within 
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1973 


HB  740* 


MarylJind  '  <^  «  J^,  74* 
1,&74     *         ^  Adopted 


Maryland 


H  B  802 


Now  Mexico     .   S  B.  56* 

1973  ^ 


New  Mexicp 
New  York 


'tMorth  Carolina  S'B:2B6: 
^  ^^73  ^ 


North  Carolina  4  SB  639' 
1974  »    *(ih  1347' 


North  Carolina  H  B  20008* 
1974  Ch  1216* ■ 


Oh>o 
1974^ 


HB.  1274* 
Art  24 

Title  70  - 


Oklahoma 

1973 


Oklohoma 
1973 


Ponn^ylvania  S  R.  22* 

t.974     V     "  . 

Rhode  Island  HB.  5B93A' 

1973  -  ■ 


\     South  Carolina      H.  215B 


\  'FoMid^tll'  , 
^1       * '  Siai*  fititut* 


30  days  to  Commissioner  of  Education 
with  alterixative  programs  accorded 
pupil  prior  to  expulsion.  Decision  may  j 

'  be  apptated  to  Commissioner.  Decl-  | 
sjon  of  Commissioner  subject  to  jud'i; 
(/iai  review.  j 
En»cfd.  Prohibits  the  use  or  posses* 
sioh  of  any  Intoxicating  boverege  by 

'  any  pi^rson  while  on  (he  premises  of 
Any  public  school  jsnd  prefc^ibirig  pen* 
alliqs  therefor  . 
fnecW  Requesting  the  State  Super* 
ir^ndent  of  Schools  to  appoir^t  a  $i[)e: 

'  cialVsk'^for'^*  *o  'Wdy  the  probkfms  •  * 
raised  by  disruptive  students  arKi  to 
develop  suitable  altarnetivo  programs. 
PropoStd.  Clarifies  parent  liability  for 
stud^rlt  conduct 

"  EpMettd.  Allows  Rewards  for.  iurning  In 
vandals  or  thie\fes  of  school  property. 
Proposta.  General  legislation  giving 
greater  specificity  to  ktudent  control 
and  discipline.  i  « 

'  Ptopgs0d.  Roquiras  school  employees 
to  make'  written  reports  of  nss^tilis 
upon  therh  by  pupils.  ». 
£n»et«tti.  A,  resolution  directing  e.Son* 
■  ate  commutes  to  studV  thb  problem  of 

'sjudent  Unrest,  discipline,  in  public  - 
schools:  •  * 
fnacretf>^akes  it  a  mis^emearior  to 
interfere  with  the  teaching  of  students 
In  4  public  school  or  private  school,  or 
to  disturb  the  "peace,  order  and  dis* 
clp'line"  of  any  school 

'  Entcttd  Increases  from  $60  to  $300 
the  reward  that  boards  of  education  ' 

^  are  authorized  tcroffer  for  information 
leading  to  arrest  in  cases  of  vandalism 
or  larceny  withiii  the  public.sohoots^.  a 
Study  The  staff  of  the  legistativo. 
Service  Commission  is  preparing  i 
report  oh  the  use  of  cqrporat  puriish* 

,  ment  in  the  public  schools  of  Oh^p, 
Enacted. '  Aufhoriies  superintendents  '^ 
and  principals  to  order  cCrtain'^p arsons 
to  leave  school  building  and  grounds 
and  providing  penalties  for  noncom- 
pliance. 

EnMct§d.  Allows  for  tbe  suspension  of 
-pupils  for  possession  and  allows  for 
the  search  and  seizure  of  dangerous 
weapons  and  controlled  dangerous 
substances. 

Enaettd  To  study  causes  of  iuyonlle 
delinquency,  drug  use  *nd  other  prob- 
lems of  y6uth. 

Enacfd.  Subjects  v^illfut  tVespi|ssers 
on  the  grounds  of  public  or  private 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  a 
fine  of  up  to^  SSOO  and  six  months  in 

m-,  "  '  s 

Prbposfd.  A  bill  to  prohibit  vandalism 
oh  school  property  and  white  ori^choot 
buses  and  provides  for  penalties. 
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South  Cjdrotina      H.  2159 


South  Oikota 
1974 


T«nn«ss«« 

1973 


Texii 

1973 


r  ^^^^ 


Vtfrmont 
1974 

VtrmOijt 


Virginil 
1574 

/  , 
Vtrginii 
Wathington 


'WiKhington 

1974- 


Witconstn 
1974 


SB.  1 149' 
H.B-776* 
Cti.  256'  • 


H.B,  177 

H  37^'  .'' 
13USA  32801 
2814 

H.  273   '  c 


HJ  F^.  95 
,E.S>.H  B  757*' 


A.B  252' 
Ch.94" 


Propqstd.  An\9nd^  tht  South  Cirolini 
'  Codt  to  providtf-ptnaltitt  for  brdbking 
«nd  •ntaring  school  property  and  com* 
mitting  vandalism  thtrfion.  Providts 
for  rewards  foi^  information  Itading  to 
th«  arrtst  and  conviction  of'violators. 
Activity.  Studtnt  dut  prpctii  htarings 
— standards  for  proctdur^l  dut  proc- 
ess hearings  for  stufcltnts  who  havt 
botn  susptnd^d  or  Mptlltd  from 
school.  A*brochurt  has  batd  publishtd 
which  contains  tht6«  standards  as  wall', 
as  guidalints  and  bacligrdMnd  informa- 
tion for  t$tablishing  a  proctdur*  by 
stihoql  boards, 

§n»ciitd'.  P^pvldts  that  -ioittring  or 
^  prowling  on  grounds  of  school  ptoptKty 
day  or  night  is  a  misdtmtanor:  also  for 
purposp  of  spying  or  potpin(j. 
En»ct0d,  Protection  of  ptrsOns  and 
property  undtr  control  ofia.  school 
district.  ' 

Propostd.  Provides  reimbursement' tp 
.  eddbators  (or  economic  ||Oss  resulting 

^rom  physical  attacks. .  , 
^PropoMd.  Clarifies  parent  liability  fqr 
stuclent  conduct,  ^ 
Enacted,  Relating  to  obscenity  defining 
and  prqhlbiting  for  minors. 

Proposad.  Spacifin  the  condiTiphs  un- 
der which  cor'poraj  punishmlmt  a'nd^ 
physical  rostreint  cari  bo  used  to  con- 
'  trohpuptls. 
Ehactad.  Virginia  Advisory  Legislativo 
Council  directed  to  makQ  a  study  to 
"^etormine  the  need  for  assistance 
from  state  funds  for  establishing  pro- 
grams to  prevent  disrupti'On  of  their 
public  schools. 
,  Proposed.  Expresses  tho  sensD'of  the^ 
'  General  Assembly  regarding  the  need 
"  for  order  in  thejpublic  schools. 
^n»ci»d.  It  allows  volunteer  adult 
supervision  of  school  patrols  and  au- 
thorizes employment  of  adults  as 
supervisiors  and  members  of  the  school  * 
patroLAII  adults^will  be  subordinate.to 
|ny  HPSice  officer  with  jurisdiction  in  . 
the  i^eai'^SchopI  districts  can  .buy'~^ 
liability  insurance  for  adult  vblumers. 
Study.  This  subcommittee  may  pro* 
pose  a  comprehensive  school  safety 
'  bill    covering    buses.  playgripun,dB, 
schopl  patrol.  adult  volunteers,  etc- 
Ethcttd.  Establishes  a, procedure  for 
suspension  or  expulsion  of  a  pupil 
frbm  school  whtcj^  must  include  notice 
of  the  reasons.  In,  susf^nsion  cases, 
the  pupil  is  emitlod  to  a  conference 
with  the  school  district  administrator 
after  the  suspension;   in  expulsfon 
cases  the  pupil  Is  entitled  to  a  hearing 
prior  to  the  expulsion! 


'Pouad'tTlll 
'Statt  Stituto 
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'    \  APPENDIX  G 

A  (OOK  INtp  YOUR  LOCAL  SCHOOt  DISTRICT 

,  This  section  outlines  a  process  ^yon  can  use 
to  detdrminq  )oc^J  public  opinion  about  school^ 
and.  education,  Jt  provides,  in  a  .vdry  simple 
^ide  to»the  kinds  of  information  needed, 

V  ,   ^Ss^  Hpw  Tb  pandu^t  A  Survey  ^ 

Probabiy^bu'd  like  to  ^isk>^«vcry  qu^^ioi\ 
able.  Dop'tt,  You  \yill  ovcrtajc  yojir  injctviewers 
and  respondents— aM  have     mich  data  to  tabu- 
Jiate  and  analyzp  ihat  dkail  may^bscurc  the  iota 
j^  picturi.  A  30r^  is  wl^at 

you  shduld^trivc' fo^^pl^  way  to  determine  t|ie 
lidp^th  of  an  ihtervieviMis^o  try  tlie  questipi^lnairc  oii  ^ 
-  6^4.  ijcspondent  at/a.  time,  paring  your  list  of 
questions  until  aff  average  interviews    and  re- 
^spondent  takcyjlo  more^than  half  an  hour^to  go 
.through  (hepj(Uirc  p|OCedurevi0W^^  popula- 
tion s^atisHcs  qMes^tions)  All  question^  6c 
<  •^carefiilly/Snd  impartially  w        rtask  deiranding 
great  ^ill.  To  cut  coding  arid  tabulation  time,  we 
strongly  urjgc  you  to'  usje  the  minimum  of  **open" 
questions.  An 'open  question  is  where  you  ask  a  > 
question  that  cannot  be  checked  yes  or  no  or  can- 
/  not  be  marked  off  on  the  baisis  ^f  .c^t^gories  de- 
cided on  ahead  of  time.  Yqu  w6uld|need  to  take 
time  to  write  down  what  the  person  sa'wb/ 

^  DESIGN  OiF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

We  sug^t  that  the  interviewer  use  hi^  onhetj, 
opening  lim»  to  ideiilify  himself  and  the  purpose  of' 
the  visit.  The  first  qu^tion  provides  needed  infor- 
mation and  sets  the  sta^e  easily. 
Here  is  a  reproduction)  of  the  first  page  of  a  typ- 
'  icaUurvey.  \ 

Hellof  Tm       .  '  ■    • ,   '  ,  and 

I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  about  Jthe  schools  in 
this  neighborhood.  V 

1.  As  you  know,  in  soil^e  communities  there  are  ^ 
three  kinds  .of  schools-|the  public  schools,  the  ' 
parrochial  (or  cliiurch-relatid).  schools,  and  the  pri- 
vate schools  (sometinicj|f  c^led  ''independent^' 
,  schools).  V  r""  "' 

<  Most  of  the  material  in  thb,section  is  adapted  rroih  Chapter  7  The  Gailup  Palls  of  . 
A\iixud&  Toward  Educatian  1969- 1973V' pMlihidb^  PUUVkha  K«pp«.  Dl6om- 
ingion.  Indiana,  1974.  <S2,25)  A  very  use/Ul  bdot(  contalnini  over  100  education* 
^  ^fciated  questions  asked  of  citizens  about  (heir  schools.  A  gold  mitt6  of  help  in  ihe  way  : 
"questions  should  be  oskiad,  »        ■    -  .. 

ilmpori0fit  Noie;  Uwrs  oflnformaUon  ftom**dpTTOf  SavTpeiTifis^^ 
rorm  thii  natne  of  **^lup.-^**GiiIfupilnten)ationai«"  or  "Gallup  Poll,"  < 
i  Fqr^intpleroTqliesMoni.direbtty  related  to  violence,  vandalism)  and  atternqtCye 
^uciflonal  prograips^Sj^^Appcndi^i  H. 

\    '  •  •  -    •        •'•  ^  • 
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tr-Ftr$t;  rd  like  lo  know  if  you,  yourself,  have 
any  children  in  the  local  public^schoolsl  ^ 

V  —  tY^?»  how  mamy      __.k__No  • 

b.  jParochhl  or  Private  schools? 

 -Yesi  how.many      -  J_No*  ^  ^ 


,      What  <la  y9u  mink  are  the^  b^ 

^with  »which  iha  pu^h  schools  in  thi»  cpmnjunity 

Vust  deal?  V-      .  r 

3.  How  much  do  "you  know  about  the  goals,  of 
yougr  local  public  schools:  quitp  a  lot,  nt>t  very 
muph^almost  nothing?  * 

.  f::  , Quite  aMot  '  '  ^,  Not  vtfry  mtich 

c  *  .Almost  nothing  ^ 

Now,  place  the  selected  ^survey  questions  in  ap- 
propriate order.  Place  questions  so^that  a^iy  one 
question  or  response  does  not  3uggest  a  response 
for  a  subsequent  item.  F^or  example,  in  the  follow- 
ing list  the  isecond  two  questions  could  suggest 

.answers,  for  the  (irst  question,  an  undesirable 

\it4iationr 


Wh^t  do  you  think  kxc  the  biggest  problems 
with*  whicli  the  public  schools  in  this  comimynity 
must  deal? 

•  How  do  you  feel  ^bout  the  discipline  in  the 

'  local  schools— is  it  too  strict,  ndt  strict  cnough^,pr^ 
just  aboqf  right?  ^ 

•  Some  people  fc^l  the  schools  do  (nbt  go  far 
enough  in  tegttlating  the  way  boys  and  girls  dress 
for  school*  Do  you  think  there  should  be  greater 
regulation  og  the  way  children  dress  for  school,  of 
Jess?  ^  . 

.  Before  your  questionnaire  is  .  printed,  ask  the 
person  who  will  summarize  the  data  to  pr9perly 
"pfe-code"  the  "closed**  questiohs  (those*  \vith 
answer  blanks).         ,  '  - 

Ntaps  of  the  individual  areas  for  interviewing  as- 
signments are^s^  important  as  the  process  of  select- 
ing these  areas.  The  following  criteria  should  be 
used:  ^ 

•  The  maps  must  show  thq  most  reccrtt  Jubdi-^ 
visions  and  indicate  in  detail  such  featur^ds  as 
streets,  school  attendance  boundaries  a$^  well 

^  ps^ parks  and  other  special  features. 
.  •  The  maps  should  be  black  and  white  so  that 
they  can  be  easily  marked  and  copied,  and  they 
should  be  sufficiently  detailed  for  easy  reading. 

Such  maps  are  usually  available  at  the  city  or 
county  engineer*?  office. 


/ 
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A  ijmap  rcprodHction  or  Ihe  assignca  area  should 
f  be  prepared  for  each  interviewer.  Lines  are  marked 
in  red  Ink  to  irt<Jlictitc  the  boundaries  of  the  inter- 
viewing area;  and  should  be  marked  to  indicj^te 
the  poiiiii  at  which  the  interviewer  should  begin  the 
intefvie^. 

 ^q^mtMENT^OF  INTC^ 

At  tlte  crux  of  the  data  gathering  are  the  inter- 
viewers  who  objectively  gather  opinions^  and  fa^ts 
on  questionnaires  from  people  in  ihdt  assigned 
areas.  In  recruiting,  try  to  obtain  a  cross-scctipn 
of  citizens;  this  helps  to  prevent  a  bias  in  influenc-^; 
ing  responses  to  ^wistions,  Explain  (hat  the  as-  ' 
/  signment  yvill  take  about  10  hours  of  eachtpcrson's 

'  time,  including  a  training  session  to  be  held,  on 

(date).  Recruit  about  20%  more,  sq  that  there  are 
substitutes  in  casci  of  illness  or  othpr  rcasqns  for 
•  soipe  not  following  through  on  their  assignments, 
TRAININO^INTERVII&WEBS 
'    «     TJije  major  tasks  to  be  accomplished  during  the 


session  are:  V        ^  , 

1;  Convince  Interviewers  d^f  the  importance 
Of  t,hc  survey  and*  of  doing  the  interviewing  p 
the  best  of  their  ability.         ^  / 

2.  Emphasize  the  importance  of  remaiiiing  ^ 
ngutralias  the  interview  is  being  conducted.  This 
is'  an  absolute  mandatory  stance  on  the  ()ah  of 
the  interviewer,  / 

3.  Teaph  them  .how,  to  interview.  Have  them 
"pair  off.*'  Distribute  one  qu^^tipnn^ire  td.» 
each  pair.  JTell  them  th^t  one  in  each  p^ir  will^ 
interview  the  other/  Give  them  these  general 
rules:        '  ,  /. 

«  Read  all  questions  exactly  as  they  dre 
warded.  Each  word  has  b(;en  included  to^ 
serve  a  certairt  purpose/ Changing  any  word 
-or  phrase  can  alter  significantly  the  mean- 
ing of  a  question  and  therefore  can  complet- 
ely destroy  the  purpose  and  uscfainpsg  ofthat 
question.  » 

•  Use  number  2  pencils  to  .  record  rc^ 
spouses;  these  provide  the  most  easily  r^^i) 
markings  for  those  who  \yill  code  and  tabulate.  . 

•  Use  a  clipboard  of  magazine  under  the 
questionnaire  to  proVi(;le  a  firm  writing  sur- 
face.  .  ft 

Now  have  them  start  the^  inlervie)ys»  As  prob-,; 
lems  emerge,  stop  the  eiitirc-  group»  explain  the 


problem  and  Us  importance,  and  suggest  how  it 
be  handled.  Or  decide  to  wait  until  these  inter* 
vicm  are  completed  find  theni  discuss  all  problems 
that  cniicrged  andhow  to  handle  them. 

The  qucstionnjaires  are  .collected  and  new 
(fUestionnaires  distributed,  one  to  each  pair.  Now 
the  other  person  becomes  the  interviewer. 

What  have  you  accomplished?  A\\  interviewers 
are'  now  familiar  with  thfc^  questionnaire  and  the 
procedures.  .     ■  o 

Close  the  meeting,  by  telling  them  when  and 
where  they  will  get  their  assignments  and  the 
importance  of  followirtg  all  instructions  they 
receive. 

Finally,  distribute  a  printed  form'iclling: 

•  When  and*  where  they  wilt  get  their  as- 
signment (yes,  they  will  forget  your  verbal 
ij^structions). 

'  •  The  dates  and  hours  of  interviewing. 
^     •  What  to  do  if' they  cannot  fulfill  their 
.  commitment.  ' 
-     •  When  and  where Jhey  should  return  the 
completed  questjiopnaires. 

•  Important  planning  item— you  may  have  to 
provide  baby-sitter  services  during  your  training 
session  ^md  later  on  when  the  actual  Interviewing 
is  done.         ^     -       .  . 

INT£RVIEWIMQ  ASSIQfNMENT^ 
Start  interviewing  within  a  day  or  two  after  the 
training  session.  The  interviewers  are  excited  and 
-interested'  at  tliis  point;  if  time  lags  between  train- 
ing and  interviewing,  interest  will  be  lost  and  In- 
structions forgotten.  Schedule  interviewing  time 
for  weekday  evenings  or  anytime  on  weekends,  de^ 
pending  on  what  is  best  in  your  community.  In  this 
way  everyone  h^s  an  equal  ehahce  of  being  inter- 
viewed, whether  he  works  ornjolr^ 

Assign  a  team  leader  for  every  IQ  interviewers. 
He  or  she  assumes  responsibility  for  putting  to- 
gether, picking  up  and  delivering  materials,  plus 
filling  in  as  an  interviewer  if  the  need  arises. 

The  envelope  in  which  material  will  be  delivered"^ 
and  relumed  should  contain: 

•  Instruction  sheet  </. 

•  Identification  button  or  card 

•  Questionnaires 

'    •  Assignment  sheets  .  ^ 

•  Maps  ' 

•    .  .  —38—       V  . 
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Assign  nymorc^than  five  or  six  iqtcrvicws  to  cawf" 
volunteer,  i 

Wc  reconftmcnd  an  interviewer  not  be  assigned 
streets  on  which  he  is  known,  so  that  respondents . 
will  feel  moYc  free  to  express  thcjmseWes. 

h  is  imflortant  to  keep  good  records  of  which 
interyiewcrs  are  assigntJd  to  which  areas— who  still  . 
has  materials— who  has'  returned  materials— who 
h?is  completed  his  assignn\ent— who  has  not, 
PDOCESSINQ  T^^E  RESULTS 

llhc  reduction  of  many  questions  to  a  relatively 
few  pages  of  statistical  tables  takes  three  steps: 
.  •  Coding  Responses.  Jo  deal  with  the  nu- 
merous Individual  jesponses  for  "open"  questions, 
establish  a  coding  system  so  4hat  replies  of  the 
|ttme  nature  can  be  grouped  intb  categories.  Each  , 
cal^gory  is  assigned  a  number;  After  carefully 
reading  each  response,  the  "coder*'  assigns  the  ap- 
propriate number  in  the  margin  of  the  question^ 
•  naire,  A  miscellaneous?category  covers  answers  too 


"Closed"  questions^  have  beqn  preceded  before 
duplication,  as  suggested  in  "Ocsign  of  the  Ques- 
tionrtaircV         ^  •       '  .  ' 

•  Transferring  Data.  Coded  responses  For  ^oach 
question  are  then  tabulated  manually.  All  data  is 
then  in  a  form  easily  analyzed,  . 

•  Counting  and  porting.  The  example  Ijelow, 
,  and  it  is  only  an  example,  illustrates  what  can  b6 

dofle  with  information.  / 

Q,  Do  you  think  children  watch  television  too 
>        much?  - 

r     VffR     -  ^No  No  OFjJinion 

A  manual  tabulation  gives  the  answers: 

Yes  .i......  206 

No  ;  179 

J^^o  opinion   12 

;  •      Total  ..,.,.,397' 

Results  should  be  tabulated  in  perccntagds^  De- 
pending on  the  questions  asked,  you  may  g^t  data 
divided  in>nany  ways.  Following  are  a  few  ofltfiosc 
which  correspond  to  the  Gall/up  re'pprts. 
Adults ,  r 
No  children  in  schools 
Public  school  parents 
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-#  Parochi;y|  and  prtvatB  scTiool  parents 
Sex 

Men  y 

Women  '7 
Age      *  - 

Under  21  years 

21  to  29  years. 

30  to  49  years 

50  years  and  over 

H)gh  ISckopi  Juniors  and'  SenJors  XU  Included 
survoy),  •  t       ,  ^ 

^  ^    Public  school  Under  15  years 

-  Parochial  school  '  /l6ycar^ 
'  Private  school  17.  years 

I  18  years 

1  19  years  and  over 


\ 
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APPENDIX  H 
SPECIFIC  QUESTIONS  DEALING ^VVITH 
VIOIENCE  AND  VANDALISM 

QUESTiOf^S  SUGl^pSTED  BV  A^jFI^ENT 

Do,  ydu  feci  your  school  is  safe  for  children? 
Vcs^No  

How  much  violence  and  vandalism  lake  place  in^ 
your  school?  - 

None  '  /  .  Very  little  ,  ^  It  Hap- 
pens Quite  A  Bit  --^  A  Great  Deal 


Who^do  you  think  is  committing  these  acts?  In- 
dividual children  -  6utsiders.^_!_i  


Adults-Suspended  Students— — Gangs  ^ 


IW^at-d^^u-^hink^re-the-causes  Qfvifll^  and 


vahdalism?' 

Students  feeding  turned  off  ^  Lack  Sf 

Recreational  facilities   I\ack  of  disci- 
pline at  home   ^  Vlblence  onVT  V..  . 

Lack  of  gun  control  laws_ 


Wha^/are^ome  changes  or  solutions  you  think 
would  make  schools  safer?  \ 

1 .  Clearer  rules  and  regulations,-^  V 

_2^re.ater  Enforcertient — :  


Are  you  interested  in  attending  a  meeting  oflf 
making  ou  r  schools  safer? 

-As  a  specific  example  of  how  the  Gallup  poll  asks 
questiorts  about  criniev  discipline  and  special  pro- 
gram efforts,  this  section  is  quoted  from  the  Sep- 
tember, 1974  issue  of  the  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  Vol. 
LVLvl^Io.  I,  Images  21-24  and  28-29,  "Sixth  Annual 
Gallup  Poll  of  Public  Attitudes  Toward  Educa- 
tion/'by  George  Galiup. 

CRIME  WITHIN  tHE  SCHOOL  . 

Those  who  participated  in  .the  planning  of  the 
present  survey  expressed  the  concern  that  a  growing 
problem  within  the  school  is  crime.  Two  questions, 
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^fficTeTorc,  were  adcjcd  ta  the  present  study  to  dctcr- 
*^mine  tl?e  impressions  of  the  public  in  this  matter.  <  \ 

The  fii^jejliestion  asked:  '  , 

#  •      From  whatyouhavc.heardorrpad,  isityour  \ 
impression  that .  stealing  (money,  clothes, 
lunches,  books,  etc.)  goes  on  a  great  deal, 
some,  or  very  little  in  the  lo'pal  public  schools?.^ 

the  second  quc&tion  asked:      '  „     *  »\ 

4^1*1-      Are  student  gangs  that  disrupt  the  school  or 
%  '  bother  other  students  a  big  probti^nt,  somewhat 
o  of  a  problem*  or  not  a,  problem,  ih  the  local  , 
public  schools?  ■  \  ^* 


.  .    i      ^  Hfgh 

Public    l^vocbM  SelHidt 
National.  :.f\ip  Clilldfan   School    School   Junltift  S 


rotalt 
% 


In  Schools 


Parwntf.  Farants 


Sanidfs 


'  GoM  on«  aroatdsefl 

33 

/  30 

^  36 

50 

37 

34  / 

31 

*  39 

29 

47- 

Don't  know/ 

13 

"18 

5 

15 

8 

16  ^ 

1 

Studaht  Gangs 

Yot.  a  biQ  probism 

17  ,. 

14 

21 

14 

Somswhatofa  ' 

31 

33  . 

36 

40 

Not  a  probtam  

»32 

26 

44 

28 

45 

Don't  kn6w/  ^  ^ 

no  answtir ,  

20 

27 

\  ' 

'  15 

.  1 

V  The  findings  aife*  disturbing,  and  suggest  that 
something  mujkn)e^done  if, the  public's  confidence 
arid  'respect/TOr  the  school  is  to  remain  dt  d  high 
level,  y> 

.  /  A 

^  alysis  of  the  findings"  by  areas  of  the  nation 
d  by  size  of  city  shedi^,  further  light  on  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  within  thcoschools^  - 

The  question: 

Erom  what  you  have  heard  or  read,  is  it  your 
impression  that  stealing  (money,  clothes, 
lunches,  books,  etc.)  goes  on  a  great  deal, 
some,  or  very  little  in  the  \oca\  public  schools? 




ymrf 

'  Oon't  ftnow/ 

Oft/ 

Utth 

fioAn$w»f 

% 

% 

% 

% 

NATIONAL  

33 

34 

•  10 

in 

Six                i  ^ 

Mon  

29 

35 

17 

19 

30 

34 

t2 

18 

Rae« 

18 

White  

,  32 

30 

.  14 

Nonwhiti  

36 

-20 

21 

,  Educition 

>;^EIemintiry,oradB« . . . , 

. ,31 

20 

V 

^■^33 

t5«?' 

^ 

31 

.12 

if? 

«      '  1.. 

33 

10 

20 

Mldwisi  ,  

...  31 

39 

14 

10  , 

30 

32 

10 

22 

31 

13 

^10 

^omrnunity  8i» 

18 

600.000  and  ovir . .  • . 

38 

.  32 

12  ' 

60,000  to  499.999... 

36 

37 

13 

1 5  ^.  • 

,  33 

35 

12 

20 

23 

•  34 

22 

21 

Arc  student  gangs  that  disrupt  the  sqHooI  or 
.botfier  other  students  a  big  problem,  somewhat  of. 
a  problem,  or  not  a  problem  in  the  local  public 
schools?  N 

 :   .  *    .<^.  : — '.  

Sonnwhit 

Big         0f9         Not»     Oon'tKltow/  j 
Frobt»m    Fr6bi§m    FroMm  filo'Ar»w»t 


NATIONAL...   17 

m 

Men  *   18 

.-  Women  >   16 

Rac« 

Whitt   16 

Npnwhita    JZ6 

Education . 

EJomentaryGradai   21 

High  school  .   19 

Collaoe      12 

RagtiVi 
Eat^ 


MidWi 
South 
West 
Commun 


18 
14 
14 
23 


fy  SIxa 

^500.000  and  over  .......  23 

^60.000(0  499.999......  21 

2,600  to  49.9!99........  14 

JJnder2.'500    7 

Central  city 

Central  city  suburbs . .   16 

Noh^cantrrfl  cities  . !   10 


31 

29 
33 

3.1 

27 
31 
32 

30 
34 

31 
29 

32 
39 
29 
23^ 
38 
32 
26 


32. 

35 
31 

34 
28 

29 
31 
38 

36 
33 
34 
27 

20 

21 
34 


12 

-35 
46 


20 

18 
20 

20 
18 

23 
19 
18 

21 
21 

19, 
19L 


19 
20 
18 
20 
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vyi^atTo  Do  with  th9  Nohinterested  Sti!ident 
^hfiportant  in  dealing  with  ctiscipline  is  the  ques- 
tion of  what  to  do  with  the  student  who  is  Hot  inter- 
ested in  school  work  and  who;  conscquentlyf  is 
prone  to  be  a  troublemaker.  Man;^  educators  have 
suggested  ihat  such  students  be  permitted  to  leave 
\school  ra^r  th^n^  waste^  their  time— and  tha^of 
'  other  students— by  reniaining  in  school. 

e  publip  has  not  accepted  this  point  of  view, 
chlipfly  because  no  agency  js  prepared  'to  take 
Tcsponsibility  for  tho$e  released  from  school. 
The  majrr  question: 

£»ome  students  have  no  interest  in  school 
work  as  now  oQ'ered  in  junior  and  senior  high 
school  and  they  become  a  problem^  Here  arc 
some  ways  that  have  been  proposed  far  deatV 
ing  With  these  students.  Will  you  tell  me  in  the 
case  of  each  proposal' whether  or  not^mu 
approve  of  it? 
Thesubqucstio.|ij^  ,  '  /  . 

^"  Permit  thwe  students  to  quit  school?^ 

.  NMtldntltotils 

Approvo  r->j"  19 

,  Disapprove ,  .\ . . ;   78 

Npanswar     4 

When  the  same  question  was  put  to  the  specials 
sample  of  high  school  juniors  and  seniors,  a  signi- 
ficantly diflferent  response  was  obtained*  More  than 
twice  as  mahy  high  school  jiiniors  and  senio,rs 
would  permit  a  student  to  quit  school-^44%,  to  .be. 
exact.  Moreover,  22%  of  thosq  intervjewed  say  they 

continue  in  school. 
The  question:  .  "  ^  . 

.  If  you  could  get  a  good  full-time  job,  Would 
you  prefer  iakiu/^  thc.job  or  would  you 'prefer. 

to  continue  going  to  school?        '  * 

*  <*.  ■ 

High  SchaalJuniofs  *  Stniors 

Prefor  full-tirrt*  job  ........  .'^  2? 

Prefer  to  continue  achopi  ....  ?|ri,/.   .     78'^  ^ 

In  the  present  survey,  five  diflpercnt  proposals  for 
dealing  with  these  stu^en$s^  were  offeredr-in  addi- 
tion to  one  which  would^^rmit  the  student  to  quit 
school.  Interestindy^hc  pulJljc^approves  of- each 
ofthefivepropps^by*aheavym*ajority.       ■  / 


donp 

and 
bccial 


Of  tftc  five  proposals  offcrkJ,  the  one  receiving  i 
the  highest  favo][:ablc  vote  call\  for  special  courses 
wh  ich  would  train  students  Ibr  jQbs. 

Another  plan  that  both  studeAts  and  their  ciders 
favor  oflcrs  a  middle  ground.  ThiVplan  would  have 
"business  and  industTies*\provide\pn«thenj<)b  train- 
ing as  a  substitute  for  regular  school  Presumably, 
;  under^^His  plan  the  school  would  ke«iD  a  close  check 
onth/student.  ^  \ 

A  plan  that  would  offer  a  work-^stWy  program 
with  o;te-half  day  spent  in  school  arid  the  other 
half  at  trainings  on  the  job  produces  V  favdrable 
response  from  86%  of,  thfc  general  pubHe.  90%  of 
*  iigh  school  juniors  and  seniors.  ^ 
■     Giving  school  credit  for  volunteers  wc 
'  during  the  school  day— with  an  approved  c 
tion,  such  as  a  loeaf  hospitalyday^-care  cent^ 
the  like— appeals  to  a  large  rhajorlty,  as  do  i 
school  programs,  designed  especiaUjf  for  students 
with  out-of-the-ordinary  interests  and' talents.  \ 
—    I'he  conclustgnnhat-seems^ii^ 

from  the  public'^s  viewpoint,  is  that  the  schools  < 
"    the  nation  have-a  green  light  to  devise  programs\ 
that  will  permit  high  school  students  to  spcrtd  k 
great  deal  of  their  time  oiitside  the  school  with  on- 
the-job  training  or  doing  the  kirtdrof  volunteer  work 
that  will  lead  to' a  job.  .    ^.  . 

'<he  main  question: 

Some  students  have  no  interest  in  school 
work  as  now  offered  in'junior  and  senior  high 
,  -4 school  and  they  become  a  problem.  Here*  are 
some-AVays  that  havdieen  proposed  for  dealing 
/       with  these  studej:rt§fWill  you  tell  me  in  the  case 
ot  each  propo^l  whether  or  not  you  approve 
of  it? 
Thesubflc 

Have  Wsinesses  and  industries  provide  on-^ 
the-job  t^ijrung  as  . a  substitute  for  regular 
school. 


NMtionMf 
Totals 

74, 

'  2V 


v^Approvt  . , . 
Disappfove  ■ 


Don't  kno^/no  answrfr . 


— 5^ 
100 


100 


The  subquestion: 

Have  special  trainin^^ courses  which  would 
prepare  them  for  jobs./ 


V                                    TotMfs  Stn/or* 

.  S-J  .   .                           .  •  «  *  .  * 

ApprovoSr  /. 94  97 

DIsapprovo  ."  ■,  '.                    4"  1: 

*  Ooi\;t  know/no  answer ......   »   ^  2,  . 

(       .  : 

Thcsubqucstion:  - 

Have  a  work-study  program  (16  day  at- 

sQhool,  Vi  day  on-the-job  training).   ,  .  ' 


.      :     "                                         ^      ^  HJghSchoof 

■  ■  "  .  National^  •  Juniors » 

Totals.  '  Seniors 

'     .      '             .       '       _■  %  ■  % 

ApproV*  . . ,».    «.   /   86  ^0 

DIaapprove..   9^  -10* 

Dqn't  l^iow/no  answer-..^  £? .  ?  &  0*^ 

.  .  100  100 


The  subquestion: 

,Give^school  credit  for  volunteer  work  dur- 
ing thd  school  day  with  £^n  approved^organiza- 
tion  such  as  a  local  hospitaU  day-care  center, 


,     0  ' 

Wgti  School 

NtUonal 

Juniors  J» 

Totals 

Seniors 

%~ 

83  ^ 

15  . 

Doit't  know/no  ainswfr  

2 

I  100 

10b 

-Thespbquestioh: 

Have  separate  programs'  for  students  with* 
,  out-of-the-oi'dinary  intcj^^estk  and  talents. 


^  High  School 

*^'' '  Nsthhal  Juniors » 

"f.     4  Totals-  Stnlors 

■    %  *  % 

Apprqya     79     '  83 

Disappr'ova   .'  14  13 

Don*t  know/noianswar .....  ^.  y  ....... .   7^   4 

'  100  100 


•   Automatic  Promotion 

The  policy  of  automatic,  promotion  finds  little 
support!  throughout  the  Ifia^n./ A  slightly  higher 
percentage  of  high  sch6ol  juiiiiors  and  seniors.than 
adults  support  this  idea,  but  ev^n  among  tbis  group 
only  10%  favor  automatic  promotion  as  opposed  to 
87%  who  favor  a  plan  that  would  require  a  student 
to  repeat  courses  that  he  failed  l;)ut  permit  him  to 
on  to  the  next  year  in  tbe  subjects  that  he  passed. 

The  questi^i^^  ^ 

'  ^.>''^  ^       ^  46         ,  . 


Sottie  students, 
their  classmates!| 
work.  Which  of 
with  this  problem 


Automatic  promotion . 
Repeat  failed  purses . 

No  opi/nion  . . 


e  not  able  to  ke^p  up  with- 
and  therefore/ fail  their 
these  two^  ways  of  dealing 


HighSetfOOf. 

Nttlonaf 

Juniors 

Totals 

Stntors ' 

■  % 

..  * 

7 

10 

90 

87 

3 

3 

100 

100 

HowTo  Handle  the  Reicalqiiirant  Student 

While  the  noninterested  student  poses  a  special 
problem,  wh^t  to  d<&  withlthe  recalcitrant  student 

^•^presehts  a  more  vexing  discipline  issue.  Complicat- 
ing matters,  the  courts  and  school  boards, have  set 
guidelines  in  many  communities,  with  the  result 
that  teachers  and  adniinistrators  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  deal  with  a  student  who  consistently 
refuses  to  obey  orders.  Obviously,  disciplinary 
action  my^  take ^^a^^^  attitidcs. 

With  this  fact  injmind,  kn  effort  was  made  in  the  / 
present  study  to  g2[in  some  insight  int6  the  pablic*si 
views.  The  question  was  posed:  *'What  should  be 
done  with  a  high  school  student  who  refuses  to  obpy 
his tpachers?"     \.  -  ' 

Od^ly  enough^  parents  of  school  children  and'' 
high  school  Jutiio(^s  and  seniors  take  a  more  punitive. 

^  attitude  than  do.  persons  who  have  no  children  in 
school,  Slightly  ihorc  than  lialf  (57%),.of  the  parents 
of  school  childrcii  interviewed  3kid  they  would  expel 
the  student,  ^ee  that  he  spent  extra  time  in  school, 
dr  recommended  that  he  be  paddldd.  Those  who 
opted  for  a  type  of  rehabilitation  ("counsel," 
"work-study  program,"  "change  of  teachers  pr 
courses,"  "transfer  to  another  school/'  "discus-^ 
sions  with  teachers  and  principals,"  "involvement 
of  parents,"  and  similar  remedial  measures)  consti- 

^'tut459%.  -  " 

FURTHER  BREAKDOWNS  . 

Detailed  and  different  breakdowns  of  some  of 
the  responses  to  1974  poll  questions  are  provided  in 
this  section  as  a  supplement  to  tables  already 
presented. 

The  Major  Problems  * 

What  do  you  think  are  the  biggest  problehi^  with 
which  the  public  schools  in  this  community  must 
^deal? 

'  *  '-^"^ 

—  47  — 
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129 


Hfdh 

Pubtte    Pafoehfal  Sehaat 
NaUoMi  No  Chifdtan    Sqfioot     School  ^  Juniors  a  ' 
Totah     t/tSchoofa    ^attnti    Ptranta  Stnhfs 
%  %  %  %  ^  - 


2r 


Lackof  diiciplina ..... 
Intoyration/sagragaiioh 

problems   16 

Lack  of  prdpar  financial 
— luppoit ....... .\  r  1^' 

Usaofdruyt    13 

Difficulty  of  gettPng 
"good"  teachers  . . . 
Size  pf  school/classes. 
Paranti'  leek  of  intertiit 
School  board  pollutes. 

Pdor  curr^ulum  

Lack  of  propi^r  facilities 
Pupil^'  lack  of  interest. 
Poor  communication . . 

Mitcellaneout  

There  are  no  problems 
Don't  know/no  answer 


21 
17 

\11- 

\ 
10 
4 
6 
3 
4 
2 
2 

3 
3 
23 


25 

14 

TB 
12 

13 
9 
6 
6 
3 
5 
2 
1 
6 
3 
9 


29 

17 

17 
15 

15 

i 

4 

7- 
3 
3 

1 

7 


32 
14 

13 

11 

8 
2 
2 
7 

6; 

14 
4 
3 
2 
7 


What  to  Do  with  the  Nonintarasted  Student ' 

Some  students  have  no^intefcst  in  school  work  as 
now  offered  in  junior  and  senior  high  school  and 
they  become  a  problem.  Here  are  some  ways  that 
have  been  proposed  for  dealing  yt'ith  these  students,' 
Will  .you  tell  me  m  the  case  of  each  proposal 
whether  or  hot  you  approve  of  it, 

I" 

.A.  Permit  these  students  to  quit  school. 


High 

)  ^aroehial  School. 
\     National   No  Children    School     fchoof  Junion* 
«      Totals      In  Schools    ^aranta    raranta  Sanfors 
V.  %  %  %  % 


Approve .......  

Disapprove  

Don't  know/no  answer 


B.  Have  businessc^nd  indtistries  provide  on^ 
•the-job  training  a^substitutc.  for  regular  school. 


Approve ....   

Disapproy9^<T . 
Don't>rtow/no  answer 


■74 

77 

70 

.67 

82 

21 

17 

26 

31 

14 

5  . 

6 

2 

4 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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C.  Have  special  training  courses  Jvhich  would 
prepare  them  for  jobs.  ; 


Approve. .  .  .  .  .1   94' 

Disipprove   .4 

Don't  know/No  flnswtr   2_ 

loa 


93  94  9^ 

3  '5  3 

4  .  •  '1  J'  2 

ido  lOp  100 


100 


I>.  Have  a  work-study  program  ( i/2day  at  school, 
•1/2  day  on-the-jobvtraining).  ^ 

90  / 
10  V 

1D0 

^  •         ■  t  ' 

Give  school  credit'^for  vpluhtcier  work  dj,>p1ng 

the^chool  day  with  an  approved  organizationr  such 

*  as  V  local  hospital,  diay-care  center,  and  the  like. 


^Disapprove  ^  

Don't  know/no  answer 


86 

85 

89 

86 

B 

9 

9 

hi 

5 

'  g 

.  -2-  - 

2 

100 

too" 

100  * 

rod 

Approve..  77  '  77        7.7r  74' 

Disapprove                     17  15        20  >  24  , 

Don't  know/no  ansv\^^    6  8  3   

♦       100  JlOO  100  100 


83 
15 

.2." 


F.  Have/^parate  programs  for  students  with* 
.  6u^-of-the-ordinary  interests  and  talents^/ 


Approve   J9 

'  Disapprove   14 

Don't  know/no  answer  7 

ioo 


76 
14 


82 
13 


100  -^100 


82 

-  15. 

TOO 


83 


100 


'  L«9t  Ihin  t% 


^  What  wourlcl  make  school  more  interesting,  and 
useful:l0  you?  ' 

^HigH  School ' 

"  ■    ,  JumarsiiS§niors 

vi'  '     '      ■   ^  * 

Wider  variety  of  subjects . . ;   35  , 

Better/mord  interested  teachers.  , .  r . . . .  14  • 

Extracurricular  activities  <  ^ .  •  10 

Freedom  to  choose  courses  -  -  -  8 

Better  preparation  for  non^college^udents   8 

Setter  facilities  ^ -"r?   6 

More  free  time      6  • 

Batter  student/teacher  relationships     3 

Open  classrooms  •  •  2 

Bettor  relationships  between  students  s  ^  1 

Miscellaneous  ,  .   6 

Nbthlrtg— it's  all  right  now   .   8 

Dpn't  ki/iow/no  answer  '  10 

•'Toltit  txcticl  100%  btcnuiO  stoma  rti^andonu'eavamorathgn  on*  answer. 

■  ■      —  49-T-'  .  '  ■ 


1 36 
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/        ^  Autoinatic  Prdmdtion 

Some  ^tudepts  arc  not^able  to  keep  tip  with 
their  classmateis  and  therefore  fail  their  work. 
\yhich  of  these  tjyo  ways  of  deaFing  with  this 
problem  dg  you  prefeY? 


( 

N»Uon§l 
Totita 

.%  . 

r 

No  Chikfti 
fn  S^oft 
V 

(Public 
School 
Piftnts 
% 

f^irocftiif 
School 
Pirtnts 

Sfft^of.  ' 
JUffidrs  Ir 
SftUors 
% 

Promote  thtm  anyway 

7 

6 

8 

7 

90 

90 

89  • 

^88 

87 

Oon't  Mnow/no  answer 

3 

4 

3 

5 

.  3 

•100 

100 

100 

too 

100 

How  To  Handio  the  Rocaloitrant  Student 

hat  should  be  dorie  with  a  hi; 
who  refuses  to  obfey  his  teachers?',. 


What  should  be  dorie  with  a  high  school  student 


,                -      •  High 

Public  Ptrocttml  School 

National   NoChildr§n    School  School  JunfotMSi 

Totals     th  Schools    Partnta  Partnta  Stniora 

%       '  '    %            %           %  %  " 


Punitiv*  Action 

^uspend/eKpet  ....  31 

Punish...   11 

Diatention  time  ....  4 

Padtile   7 

Rahabilitation 

Counsel   l3 

Provide  work/jtudy 

program  .  . .  .  1 
Discussioni^with 
'.  principal,  ttach- 

ers.  juvtnile 

authorities   8 

Involve  parents   22 

Provide  special  cur^ 

ricutum/taachers      1 0 

Misceilianoout   3 

Don't  know/ 

no  answer   10 


30 

32 

>33 

4f 

11 

1 1 

6 

'4 

3 

6 

5 

•  8 

7 

3 

3 

13 

14 

ll5 

17 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

7 

9 

18 

19 

26 

30 

13 

9 

1 1 

12 

3 

3 

2 

6 

12.         7       11  7  ' 
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APPENPIX  I 

Family  Educttronal  Rlflhtf  and  Privacy  Act 
•of  1974:ABriof  $Mrmnary  * 

On  Augusf  21,  1974  President  Ford  signed  Into 
law  the  Family  Educational  Rightjf  and  Privacy  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-380,  hereaftcjc  "Act"). 
The  ni^w  law  applies  to  all  educational  institutions, 
receiving  funds  from  the  Office  of  Education,  De- 
partment of  Health  Education  and  Welfare.  In 
ortfer  to  conti«ue  to  receive  federal  fundsy  such 
schools  rhust  afford  parents  of  children  cinder  18' 
years  of  age  the  following  rights:  * 

•  The  right'to  insjie^t  and  review  the  educa^ 
tion  i^ccords  kept  \^)/  school  systems  on  their 

\  children*  ^ 

•  The  right  to  challenge  the  accuracy,  appro- 
priateness or  mislpading  nature  of  the  in- 
formation placed  in  their  child's  school  file, 
and  to  have  such  information  corrected  or 

.     .     deleted;  ./ 

•  The  right  to  l?imit  the  number  and  type  of 
individuals  who  will  be  able  to  see  their 
child*s  education  reccirds; 

•  The  right  tq  receive  a  list  of  those  individu- 
als who  have*  been  permitted  to  see  their 

'  child's  education  records; 

•  ^The  right'  to  be  fiotified  every  time  their 
child's  educatioii  records  are  turned  over  to 
a  court  by  judicial  order  or  subpoena; 

•  This  right  to  be  notified  by  school  authorities 
about  the  Family  Education  Rights  and 
Privacy  Act  provisions. . 

Once  a  student  becomes  O  8  or  enrolls  at  a 
post 'secondary  educational  institution,  dll  the 
rights  affor<ied^4o  parents  by  :the  Act  become 
the  sole  rights  of  that  student. 
■  ;  .  ^  ■ 

thc^Act^took  effect  on  November  19,J974.  On  v 
December  31,  1974  President  Ford  sighed  into  law 
several  amendments  to  the  Act  which  clarified  and 
narrowed  some  of  the  rights  listed  above  (Public 
Law  93-568).  Congress  wrote  these  amendments  so 
that  they  would  also  be  effective  as  of  November.  19, 
?m4.  s  , 
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Somilu'i'  lUrth  Thank  you,  Mr.  Riotix* 

Mr*  Lkvxnk.  Mi%  (Ihairnmuvthmik  you  for  tho  opportunity  to  apiK»ai% 
I  have  aubmittecl  a  written  statenuuit,  and  I  wijl  m}t  belabor  tlus  com-'* 
mittco  by  ^^oin^JT  through  it  again  word  by  worti,  but  will  briefly  suni- 

Senator  Bayiu  It  will  be  put  in  tJ^e  reeonl/  with  no  objections 

STATEMEIST  OF  ALAN  H.  LEVINE,  STAFF  COUNSEL,  NEW  YOBK 
CIVIL  LIBER^IIJS  UNION,  STUDENT  RIGHTS  PROJECT,  NEW  IfOItK, 

■  N,Y.  ■.      -       .   ^  , 

^tll\  LpviXK.  Thank  tvou,  Mr.  (lytirman. 

liCt-mo  just  nml>e  a  few  reinarl^^ibont  it,  I  thfnk  these  hearings  are 
terriblv  important  since  thi<y  open  up  to  public  sinnitiny  presjjing^pmb- 
lems  pi  the  ptiblio  HehoolH.*  "  7 

I  have  some  concern,  however,  about  the  focus  on' violence  Mcauso  I 
think  it  tenjtls  to  create  the  impression  tlmt  a  complex  educational 
probJ^m  is  solvable  by  dealing  wxth^what  I  believe  to  tie  only  the  tip  of 
the  icfebBTg,  NotAvithstanding  some  of  my  fellow  panel  members,  I 
jlpn't  believe  tlmb  maiiy  stwleuts  are  living  in  fear  and  intimidation 
m  schoolsj  tiiough  no  d()iil)t  in  some  schools  there  is  an  'air  of  violence. 

My  own  experience  in  New  York  (vity  schools  is  reflected  in  a  conk- 
mon^  t|iat  I  would  like  to  quote  for  you.  In  the  New  York  Dally  News, 
a  newspaper  hardly  known  for  its  liberalism,  the  reporter  says  as 
follows : 

For  myself,  I  can't  report  tlrnt  I  m\s  any  hysteria,  false  or  otherwise,  in  tlie 
schools.  X  wa*i  In  a  half  doken  high  schoolH,  inehuling  aome  renuted  to  have  the 
biijgest  proUlohiH.  1  wasi  prepaml  for  sconeH  from  a  modern-day  '^blackboard 
jmigle,"  an<l  \vkAt.  I  found  liijafcad  were  sclibolH  that  were  clean,  orderly,  and 
anthreajeneil.  r  touuI  securiW  o'lncerH  who  were  loose  and  informal,  but  stiU  doing 
their  jobs.  And  I  found  thptisands  of  idds,  kids  who  KGomed  to  bo  totally  ancon- 
cerned  about  the  probleu^  6f  violence,  •'Sure  there  i& crime  lu  the  eclioola"  said  one 
senior  girl  at  Franklin  IS.  Lane  High  School,  "but  it'a  rare,  mostly  there  are  just 
a  few  kidH  involved  in  Clime,  and  they  usually  only  hassle  each  other.  If  you 
ignore  them,  tliey  igftere  you ;  it's  not  as  bad  around  here  as  a  lot  of  people  think.'* 

That's  not  to  minimize  the  problem,  but  it  is  to  Suggest,  as  I  said 
before,  that  it  is  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  My  concern  about  emphasis 
on  that  tip  of  the  icebergiis  twofold.  One,  it  focuses  attention  for  the 
schools'  failnres  on  (jMSren,  and  not  where  I  think  they  properly 
belopg,  on  administiiators,  teachers,  communitiesplocal, State  and  Fed- 
er^il  governments*.  ^ 

;  Second,  I  think  it  ignores  the  fact  that  whatever  the  problem  of 
violence,  there  is  a  much  greater  potential- for  violence.  As  this  com- 
mittee heard  in  testimony  from  students,  mere  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  students  in  our  public  schools  who  are  angry,  boted,  and 
frustrated.  There  are  thousands  who  go  to  school  and  never  graduate; 
there  are  thousands  who  are  inexplicably  promoted  every  year  who 
eaiiiipt  read;  thousands  who  go  to  high  school  Avho  are  functionally 
illiterat^;^  and  there  are  thousands  who  ara  illegally  suspended  and 
excluded  from  schools. 


»Sce  p.  130,  ^ 
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Thaso  HtndtMits  inav  or  may  not  bo  violont,  and  if  tho>:  am  not*  it's 
testimojiy  to  their  Holf -restraint,  'tlikvis  is  am  enormous  potential  for 
violence;  and  I  thinlc  if  we  dou!t  see  tliat  problem  in  the  context  of 
eomple?5  educ-ationaUprobjAjs  wliicU  require  educational  solution^,  I 
think  we  miss  the  point  i^«Vdk»^^^^^^  I  think  is  a  rather  danger- 

Qus  solution.  That  is*  if  tf#probleni  of  the  public  schoolii  is  violence, 
then  get  rid  of  violont  Idd^f  suspend  thQui,  exclude  theiii,  push  them 
out,  all  sorts  of  ntractice^  ekteiisivelv  documented  in  the  two  reports  of 
the  Children's  DMeuj^^  '  \ 

There  is  auotjuu*  ahcH^|:t1ve  su^/iested  and  endorsed  by  Mrs.'Kini- 
me!,  that  I  am  emuilly  '^^mcerned  about,  that  is,  instead  of  pushing^ 
btudeuhi'^ut  of  sclmol^  tlieni  into  special  facilities  with  special 
curri|.>Jili|v,xvith  teachei^J^f  ith  special  skills.  That  is  an  old  solution  in 
thK  couutVy.  One  ue^ulj  cinly  look  at  the  cliartors  that  set-  up  State 
ti/uuiug  schools  aucVfep^^  and  theysounded  much  the  same. . 

Hauy  public  sclK)oViSn/a^^  exi)erinuMited  with  programs  that  talked 
y  |d)oiit  s|)ecial  facilif;1c^ior  H|)ecia]  children  with  special  needs.  Those, 
inevitably,  have  l#Mie,  with  few  exceptions,  dumpin<jf  grounds  for 
the  chifldren  (hal/nopody  else  ivanted,  children  that  uad special  prob- 
lems that  the  regutur  classes  didn't  know  how  to  cope  with, 

perhaps,  if  extensive  resomyes  were  given  to  tho.se  special  facilities, 
cWJdreu  ^voukl  be  able  to  overcome  the  stigma  that  attaches  to  being 
sci^  into  one  of  these  special'  |)rograms.  Inevitably,  I  don't  think  those 
special  resourcps  are  forthcomrng  for  children  that  the  school  labels  as 
rejects.  "  /  * 

That  is  not  to  suirgest  special  services  are  not  needed  hjrschools,  but 
I  think  much  as  possible  the  .schools  ought  to  be  trymg  to  keejp^all 
students/ with  all  Irinds  of  si>eciaj  needs,  in  ))rograras  designed  for 
them ;  and  those  who  have  not  yet  at^ted  out  their  resentment  and  frus- 
tration, also  need  i^rograms  tliat  are  attuned  to  tmiv  special  needs.  I 
douU  think  a  program  should  bo  specially  designed justf for  those  wlu) 
became  behavior  problems.  /  *     /       /  ' 

I  believe,  as  Mi*s.  Edehnan^oes,  that  there  is4  need  for  alternative 
programs  for  all  students,  that  ti^tornative  OTograms  should  bo  c^e- 
signed  for  a  lot  of  students  with  special  needs^^ 

STUDENT  IflGHTS  AGAINST  ARBITKAKY  AND  f:^SCRIMlNATORV  TUEATMENT 

Let  m*^e,  for  the  Tcmainder  of  my  reimirks,  deal  with  one  aspect  of  a 
l)roblem  that  I  believe  is  related  to  schdol  violence^  I  believe  it's  related 
to  school  violence  on  the  basis  of  theyrather  elemental  notion  that  how 
children  are  treated  in  school  Avill  liave  some  impact  on  hoAv  they  be- 
liave.  I  tlrilik  largely  they  are  treated  arbitrarily;  they  are  treated 
clisciiminatorily.  I  think  the  apf^ropriate  remedy  for  that  problem 
is  to  afford  them  tjie  same  rights  against  arbitrary  treatment  and  dis- 
criminatory t  reatment  that  the/rest  of  our  society  enjoys. 

In  short,  I  am  talking  ahoiic  guaranteeing  for  students  certain  rights 
that  are  not  a  reality  in  tip  schools.  T  think  the  practioes  in  school  make 
a  mockery  of  the  lessoi)  fmout  freedom  that  students  learn  in  tl\eir 
classes.  I*think  that  students  experience,  as  a  number  of  reports  have 
suggested,  arbitrarine^  and  powerlessness;  and  I  think  affording 

:  '  ...  :    r      '  : 
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rtiein  miixiti  rights  will  begin  to  deal  with  that  feeling  that  they  IiaVo 

m  the  school^.       ^  /   -  \  -  \ 

^  I  think  in  particular  disciplinary  procedures  liave  to  be  reformed 
in  wayH*»  again,  that  tlie  (nuldren's  Defense  Fund  study  suggest^*  The\ 
iSupreme  Court  decision  that  has  been  widely  attacked  by  golioolA 
profeHsioniils,  in  6-'^^  v.  Lopes^  is  a  beginning  step  in  that  dii^etion. 
I  think  the  decision  has  been  most  irresponsibly  critici^ged.  . 

TJiere  are* spokesmen  for  school  professionals  who'say  that  (ross  mll 
iinpose  susbtantial  burdens  on  the  schools,  They  ignore  tliefact^|mt 
the  lieailiig  required  by  the  Supreme  Coiirt  is  a  most  informal  one  in 
niosfc  instances. 

Tiiey  talk  about  the  concexn  that  that  bearing  will  make  students 
Ud^pi4i4(*lpals^4\4Aa>^rsarie$~at^  decision  to  sus- 

pend tJie  sttident  that  nialces  him  or  hev  the  adversaiy  to  the  principal, 
and  not  giving  the  student  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
'  They  express  concern  that  hearmgs  will  be  used^  in  lieu  of  guidance 
procedures,  but  there  is  nothing  the' Supremo  Court  said  that  implies 
that  schools  can  not  resort  to  jpfuldance  procedures. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  I  think  some- 
body^ has  to  go  further^  and  1  suggest  that  perliaps  the  Congress  can. 
Suspensions]  are  aU'  arbitrary  and  an  abused  form  of  disciplinaiy'' prac- 
tice. The  trivial  grounds  for  suspension  have  been  well  documented. 
Suspensions  are  too  often  used  as  a  fet  resort,  rather  than  aS  a  Jast 
i:esort,  l  suggest,  like  some  other  panelfe^  that  suspensions  should, be 
confined  to  emergencies.  ,  / 

;    .    SUSPENSION'  AS  AN  KMKRGKNCY  POWER         . '  ■  ' 

•  ,  / 

I  commond  for  t lie  committee's  study  the  bylaw  of  the  New'Y'oi^k 
City  Board  of  Education,^  which  labels  suspension  as  an  emerget^cy 
power,  and  allows  it  only  wlien  the  principal  determines;  That  the 
overt  behokvioi"  of  that  student  prevents  the  orderly  operation  of  the 
class  or  oWier  school  activities,  or  presents,  a  clear  and  present  danger 
of  physital^injury  to  schopl  personnel  or  students. 

That,  at  least  iii  theory,  subsfantiiiilly  reduces,  the  number  of  in- 
stances in  which  school  omcials<ican  resort  to  suspension.  ^ 

The^  bylaw  also  provides  ^that  suspension  should  be  reviewed  ^kch 
*da;y  so  that  the  routine  5-day  or  10-day  suspensions  in  most  schools 
Vvill  no  longer  be^  the  practice.  Thus  the,  suspension  lasts  only  as  long  ' 
as  thp  emergency  lasts.  That  is  Avhat^suspension  is  .for,  to  relieve  a 
certainMnciclent  in  which  tempers  Jiavb  flared,  or  violence  occurred. 
That  aisu ally  passes  within  a  matter  .of  hours,  and  yet,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  suspensions  continue  for  a  matter*  of  5.  or  10  days,  or  longer, 

I  have  suggested' in  my  \T?ritten  presentation^ other  areas  in  which 
I  think  the  committee  ought  to  recommend  legislation,  and  I  won't 
review  those  here.  '  '  / 

Like  you,  Senator,  I^m  cgncernacl  nbout  e^^ee^'sive  influence  by  the 
Congress  in  matters  that  should  be  of  ?ocar'bQlicern.  1  am  a  believer 
in  comnn'unity  controrof  education.  I  am  a  beWcvcr4n  community  ^lon- 
trol  of  a  great  many  govt?rnment  resouroesjand  goviernment  services^. 
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NovAheless,  I  think  the  pi'ossures  on  school  boards  are  such  that 
the  protect  ion  of  individual  lif^hts  will  not  be  forthcoming  from  them. 
Wo  do  not,  on-  the  whole,  look  to  lotuil  and  State  governments  for  en- 
forcement of  the  Bill  of  Rights  for  adults;  I  do  notihink  that  >ve  can 
look  to  local  and  State  enforcement  foi*  the  creation  and  hnplepenta- 
tionof  riffht?  of  students.  s        .  ^v.     .  -i 

I  suggest  to  you  that  the  (longi-ess  might,  ni  this  Bicentennial  year, 
proclaim,  enact  a  Student  Bill  of  Kights,  which  will  apply  to  public 
schools  throughout  the  country.  • 

Thank  you. 

'prepared  statement  of  ALiVN  H.  LEVINB 

.         t  ■     .  ■  . 

It  IH  siimU  wonder  that  the  subject  of  violence  ami  vandalism  In  the  schools 
coniinauds  sucli  rctidy  attention.  Given  the  complexity  Of  the  problems  facing 
public  -education,  the  temptation  to  looltior  ejisy  and  cheap  solutions  is  cpm- 
pellUiff.  If  it  turns  out  that  what  Is  mostly  wrong  with  our  public  schools  Is 
violence  and  vandalism,  then  a  simple  solution  suggests  itself:  get  rUl  of  the 
HttideutH  who  are  causing  It.  ,       ,  u 

There  are  orgtiiilml  groups  of  school  administrators  and  teachers  who,  by 
giving  widespread  publicity  to  sclipol  violence,  have  enconraged  the  belief  that 
the  problems  of  the  public  schools  are  caused  by  a  handful  of  violent  trouble- 
makers. It  is  a' belief  that  serves  their  purposes  In  a  number  of  ways.  It  looks 
to  students  as /the  caii^c  of  the  schools'  failures,  not  teachers  oi'^  administrators. 
-It  supports  Wielr  demands  for  harsher  disciplinary  powers  and,  conversely,  bol- 
sters their  opposition  to  student  rights.- And  It  justifies  the  practice  of  luwh- 
Ing  otit  of  school  children  with  special  needs  and  probleniathat  the  schools  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  cope  with.  ,  ^ 

It  also  encourages  aS^arlerit  of  the  pusli-out  approach  that,.has^  more  appeal- 
ing educational  veneer  than  mere  exclusion  but  often  no  less  destimctive  conse- 
nuences.  I  refer  to  the  suggestion  that  violent  or  disruptive  children  oe  placed  in 
alternative  facilities  that  supposedly  can  attend  to  their  special  needs.  Such 
facilities  for  students  with  so-called  behavior  problems  have  a  long  history  in 
many  school  systems.  Always  they  were  to  be  places  that  would  have  speciaUy 
trained  teachers,  working  with  specially  designed  materials  in  specially  designed 
curricula.  Almost  Invariably,  they  .have  turned  into  dumping  grounds  for  all  the 
students  nobody  else  wanted.  I»redictably  the  extra  resourdts  that  were  to 
make  those  facilities  work  were  not  forthcoming;  financlaUy  pressed  school 
systems  are  hardly  likely  to  lavish  limited  moneys  on  those  students.who  have, 
been  labled  rejects.  ' 

In  fact,  traditional  programs  fail  to  satisfy  the  Individual  needs  of  mariy 
students,  whether  or  not  tlieifr  frustration  results  In  behavior  problems.  Alterna- 
tive progranm  should  1)0  designed  for  all  students  who  meed  or  waiit  them,  so  that 
they  do  not  Imve  to  resort  to  disruption  or  violence  in  brder  to  escape  from  classes 
in  which  they  are  not  able  to  learu.       ,         .  " 

I  do  not  mean,  by  what  I  have  said,  that  violence_^is  not  a  lirohlem  in  llie 
schools,  I  believe,  as  many  others  liav^^ observed,  that  {here  cannot  be  meaningful 
education  where  there  Is  substantial  violence  and  disruption.  But  I  believe  also 
that  there  wUl  not  be  substantial  violence  and  disruption  where  there  is  niean- 
Ingfnl  education.  , 

I  believe,  In  sliot^t,  that  the  eflucatlonal  and  social  falHu'es  of  the  schools  are 
major  contributors  t(o  school  violence,  and  tlmt  to  speak  of  preventing  violence 
without  addressing  tnose  faUitres  Is  dangerous  and  nii.sleading.  So  long  as  there 
^  are  thousands  of  studt^nts  who  enter  School  every  yeai*  who  will  never  graduate, 
and  thousands  who  arc  Inexplicably  promoted,  but  can  barely  read:  op  write, 
'  and  thousands  who  get  ^racked  into  classes  In  ^y]hiich  llt'tl^  or^iio,  learplngjakes 
place,  and  thousA^Sds  wliV)  are 'subjected  to  arbitrary  and  opjiresslve  rules  and 
the  discrinilnafcory  enforcement  of  those  rules-^so  long  aS;  those  conditions  con'. 
'  thnie  to.exist/the  schc^ls  win  continue  tb  br<&ed  anl^er,  resentment  and  frustra- 
tion, and  th^  will  be  places,  where  violence*  may  erupt  at  any  time. 

I  Intend  to  address  the  remainder  of  my  renmrks  to  one  aspect  of  those  con- 
ditions I  have  described,  the  failure  of  school^  to  afford'students  the  same  rights 
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enjoyed  by  all  other  pei  aoiis  in  our  soeioty.  That  the  issue  of  student  rigiits  is 
rehUed  to  the  problem  under  investigation  by  tiiis  subcommittee  is  suggested  by 
an  eiemental  proposition :  how  ])eople  behave  Is  substantially  nffected  by  how 
they  are  treated.  If  students  are  treated  niore  fairly,  one  source  of  .their 
anger  and  frustration  will  be  eliminated.  Put  differently,  if  tliere  are  peaceful 
cliannelfij  through^which  students  may  secure  change,  they  may  be  less  Ulcejy  to 
pursue  violent  cmes,  '  /  ' 

On  the  other  Imnd,  It  may  tuni  out  that  the  amount  of  violence  in  the  scliools 
may  bo  entirely r^naffecteclt^by  guaranteeing  students  their  rights.  Sucl/«pecula- 
tion, "however,  is  Irrelevant,  students  nuist  be  guaranteed  their  rights  because  it 
is,  first  of  all,  the  just  and  proiKJr  thing  to  do. 

Beyond  that,,  our  scliools  ai»e  assigned  the  role  of  training  boys  and  girls-to 
function  as  citiz«s  in  a  free  society.  We  give  our  schools  such  names  as  Oeorge 
Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  .Tames  Aladlsion  and  Abraham  Liucoln  as  evidence 
of  the  importance  we  attribute  to  that  role.  But  we  cannot  expect  studen.fs  to 
takie  to  heart  tlieir  school boolclessons  about  freedom  if  their  day-to-day  Ijlves  in 
school  make  a  mockery  o^f  those  lessons.  Asi  Justice  Jackson  said  fQX_£i>e  Supreme 
Court  over  30  year^  ago : 

That  [schools]  are  educating  the  yoinfg  for  citizenship  is  reason  for 
scrupulous  protection  of  Ciwistitntional  freedoms  of  the  individual,  if  we  are 
not  to  strangle  the  free  mfud  at  its  sot'irce  and  teach  youth  to  discoimt  im- 
portant principles  of  on i»  govern nient  as  mere  platitudes.*  j 

The  Supreme  Court  notwithstanding,- nmriy  still  resist  the  notion  that  stu- 
dents siwuld  have  rights  in  school.  Some  refer  to  the  now  discredited  prtnciple 
n^JT^e^nrtrBdmoHrntimrttiei^^  are  on%'  acting'' 

in  the  hest*intereats  of  the  children  and  should  not  lie  frustrated  hi  that  job  by 
legal  prhiciples  that  come  between  them,  Howeveit  it  is  clear  that  some. students* 
have  been  treated  \\\  ways  that  are  not  in  their  K^est  interests  and  .that* legal 
.principles  have  had  to  he  invoked  on  Jhcir  hehaif.  In  any  cas^uit  is  not  the  good 
intentions  of  government  officials  which  det^nhie  wh(f,ther  We  bpneftciaries*(or 
the  victims)  of  their  actions  are  entitieSTloTfie  ](!i.rotdhfeion  of  tjje  Constitution. 
As  IJaniel  Webster  said :  '  ..^  ■  -    ■  ^ 

Good  intentions  will  always  be  pleaded  for  every-assumpfiion  of  power,^  .  , 
ItTs  hardly  "too  strong  to  say  that  the  Constitution  was  made  to  guard  the 
piihlicagalnst  the  dangers  of  gopd  intentions,  j^. 

What  rlgiits  do  X  have  in  mlndV  They  break  down  into  a  few  areas  that  I  will 
discuss  separately,  Looked  at  together,  they  reflect  two  basic  themes — giving 
students  a  moaningful^opportunity  to  be  heard  and  a  greater  opportunity  to  par-, 
ticipate  ill  the  de^cislons  that  affect  their  lives. 

Disciplinary  Procedures 

Traditionally,  matters  of  sclifbl'-discipline  have  been  left  to  flie  ahsolute  dis- 
cretion of  school  iiuthorities. 'in  the  past  several  yeai's,  courts  have  begun  to 
limit  that  discretion,  a  trend  climaxed  by  tlie*^recent  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
(7o55  V.  Lopez As  a  result  of  those  decis,lons,  students  are  now  guaranteed  .what 
is  generally  considered  the  most  elemental  principle  of  any  system  of  juS|jice — 
fin  opportmiity  to  be  heard  betore  being  punislied,    '  / 

IJiementaX  ov  not,  the  Goss  decision  has  been  attackeff  by  some  spokejdnen  for 
school  professionals.  Their  concerns  ignore  the  factW<5f  the  decision.  / 

a.  No  substantial  bunlejis  are  imposed  on  jGlr6ol  officials  by  the  d^ision.  Tlie 
hearing  that  is  required  is,  in  most  iimttuices,  ah  informal  onl^  before  the 
principal.  •  /  /  ' 

2.  Given  the  informality  of  t^e  hearing,  there  in  no  reason  v^iy  student  and 
^  principal,  need  come  away  fi^Oin  it  as  adversaries.  It  they  do/it  Is  because  tiie 
pTiui^lT^ar  has  decldexl  to  mispend  tlie  student,  and  not  becfajjfee  the  student  has 
been  allowed  to  tell  his  or  her  side  of  the  story.  ^^^^'^-'r^ — ^ 

Jj,  The  decision  does  not  affect  the  schoors  ability  toMise  Its  guidance  re- 
sources. Schools  remain  free  to  offer  guidance  to  stud^ts  who  engage  in  mis- 
conduct.  A  hearing  is  required  only  if  the  student  is  to  be^uspended.  '  ^ 

1  WtBt  VirgUiia  State  Board  o/  Education  v.  liat'nettf/ 319  U.S.  624,  087  (1943). 
*  42  L.Ed.  2(1  725  (1975).  ^  .       7  ^ 


4.  Hearings  Will  not  interfere  with  the  Bchool'S  powe)\to  punish  students  Who. 
engagq  in  violeut  or  (lisruptive  conduct.  Hearings- will*  merely -insure  thai  etuy^ 
deutg  who*  are  accused  of  such  serious  couduot'are  actually  the  oue^  who  .engaged 
init. 

Qos^  goes  some  of  4;he  way  timards 'dealing  with  the  problem  of  unjust  suspen?-, 
sions.  It  leaves  utitolteh^d,  however,  another  abuse  of  the  suspension  power— 
the  imposition  of  susppj&^s  for  the  violation  of  trivial  niles.  There  are  many 
s<*hool  dlstrTdts  in  Avhrch  a  stu^lent  can  be  suspended  for  violating  an?;  school  i?ule. 
As  a  result,  studeuts  gpt  suspended  for  such  olTeuses  as  clmwing  gum,  smoKinfe, 
long  hair,  tardin^s  and  insubordination,  which  can.  moan  anything  a  teaohe^ 
or  principal  want^  it  to  mean.  Students  even  getafsuspemled  for  truancy. 
'  In  view  of  the/serious  educational  and  social  consequences  that  a  student  suffers 
as  a  rosuIt^o^Jeing  sj^ispemled,  a  strong  argument' cati  be  made  Chat  suspemsioris, 
are  ne^b7^;3u5tiiied./Some  scliools  hUVe  adopted  that  policy.  In  any  case,  the  in- 
stances in  whiph  Suspension^  can  be  imposed  should  be  severely  limited,  and  only 
after  otlier  alternatives  have  been  explored..  1 

The  by-law  of  the  New  YorJ^  Oity  Board  of  Education  regulating  suspensions' 
ig^a  good  example.  It  calls  suspeusipns  an  "iBmergeucy  power'*,  and  permits  sus^ 
pensions  only  when  the  student's  behavior,  ••prevents  the  orderly  operation  of 
tjte  class  or  other^sehool  activities  or  pfesehts  a  clear  and  present  danger  of 
physical  injury  to  school  personnel  or  students".  In  addition,  the  suspension  must 
be  i»eviewed  every  day  by  the  principal  a^d  may  last  only  as  long  asjthe  emergency 
lasts.  Thus,  suspension  resulting  from_an  oXltburst  of  temper  should  ordinarily 
last  no  longer  than  the  day  on  which  jit  occurred.  • 

0088  does  not  address  itself  to  another  aspect  of  school  disciplinary  proce- 
dures* Students  are  often  not  susi>ended,  but  instead  are  transferred  to  otlier 
schools,  or  placed  in  special  programs,  or  barred'* from  extra-curricu!lar  activities, 
or  denied  academic  awards,  sometimes  eveiy. graduation.  Any  sueh^ substantial 
punishment  or  deprivation  should  eiMtle  a  student  to  a  hearing. 
'  Ohly  a  :gford  about  one  otlier  form  of  punishment  not  cdvered  by  Goss^coi'- 
poral  punisliment.  There  is  a  substantial  body  of  literature  now  available  *  that 
malces  apparent  tKfe  destructive.effects,  both  educational  and  psychological,  of 
this  legalized  form  of  chilq  almse.  It  should.be  abolished.  Happily,  several  school 
districts  have  already  done- SO;  r 

Filially,  8om6  comments  about  searches,  In  some  schools,  random  searches  of 
students  and  lockers,  often  on  the  flimsiest  of  evidence  or  rumor,  have  become 
a  routine  aspect  ot  disciplinary  procedures.  Wheil  the  evidence  or.  rumor  con- 
cents drugs  or  weapons  or  other  such  evilg,  the  temptation  to  conduct  a  search, 
wiiether  .or  not  legal,  is  understandably  great.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
every' attempt  to  enlarge  police  power  and  diminish  constitutional  protectionsi 
has  be^njwade  by  persons  combating  what  tliey  considered  to  be  grave  evils.' 

The  nght  of  privacy  is  an  important  one,  valued  by  students  no  less  than 
adults.  In  an  effort  to  malce  students  secure  from  crime  we  must  not  destroy  the 
environment  of  confidence  an(i>respect  that  is  the  prereciulslte  to  education. 

Students  must  be  afforded  iefe[U  protection  against  arbitrary  and  unreasonable 
Searches.  -  '  * 

,    .  •  GllllSv^OE  PaotJEDUKES  .  ^. 

Students  must  be  guaranteecl  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  not  only  when 
accused  of  infractions,  but  when  they  have  grievances  about  school  policies  or 
personnel.  Students  ^have-  complained  bef6re  this  subcommittee  about  courses, 
.school  policies,  teachers  and  administrators.  We  hear  such  complaints  regularly 
in  our  office.  Sometimes  one  hears  them  at  a  student  rally^or  a  sit-in,  or  in  an 
underground  ne\yspaper.  ^  • 

.  \  There  must  be  a.  place  in  schools  where  students  can  voice  their  Complaints 
and,  if  reasonable,  expect  that  they  \Vill  be  acted  upon.  If  students  a're  given  no 
opportunity  to  influence  what  happens  in  tlie  schools  except  by  disrupting  theni,< 
TVBTcair  be  fairly  c6i'taiu  that  suclr  disruptions  wilh  occur        ^  . 

.  ■  o  Student  Press  . 

One  ot  the  potential  vehicles  for  student  expressiop  is  the  student  press,  both 
oflBcially  sponsored  and'^underground.  As  a  result  -of  the  Supreme  Oourt  decision 

3  Section  00»  subtHvIsion  2  of  the  By-Laws  of  tlio  ponrd  of  Education  of  I^ew  York  City, 
*See,  e.g..  Report  of  the  g?ask  Force  on  Corpbral  Punishment,  National  Education 
Assoclittion,  Washington,  DrO. 


In  tUo  Tinker'jQskm^  yeai^s^go,  and  HOVeral  siibseaueufe  decisions  of  iptvfer  fed* 
era)  coxirtsi  the  legal  right  of  students  to  an  imeensore^  pi'Oss  is  well  estabiiQlie^ v 
Nevertlieleas,  as  a  recent  report*  demonsttates,  tlie  student  presa  l^  i^till  the 
Oaptlve  of  eensorahip-mirtded  scJiool  prinoipal^?  v     ,      '  ' 

One  example  wiil  illustrate*  A  stalt  member  of  a  New  ':ir6rk  City  high  school 
n^vspapcir  submitted  an  ai^ticle  on  student  rights  to  the  faculty:  adviser.  In  the  .  . 
articae  She  cyitieiisedthe  principal  for  faiUrig  to  distribute  a  olroular  advising 
students  of  J;heir  rights^  She  also  mentioned  the  New  Yori?  Olvll  Elbertie^  Bhion  ■ 
As  a4)lac()t  where' $tudents.  could  go  for  .assistance.  ' 

'X^e  adviser  J)rought  the  articl^e  to  the  i>rlnoipal,  who  forbade  Its  publication. 
She  appealed  his  deciision  and,  aft^r  several  months  of  discussion  betwoeii  the  / 
•principal  and  his  ^Superiors,  and  the  threat  of  a  lawsuit  by  the  student,  an  edi-^  / 
tlon  of  the  school  iie>x,spaper  was  published  and  distri^jutedfto  students  on  the  ; 
last  day  of  classes.''^  '  ^  « 

Similar  stories  can  bo  told  about  too  many  other  school^,  usually  with  less 
bappy  endings,  ^in  such  schools,  the  First  Amendment,  for  iill  practical  purposeyr 
has  been  repealed^  and  th6  only  independent  student  voiof)  silenced,  ^ 

A  free- press  enjoys  qonstitutiorial  protection  largely,  because  the  founding- , 
fathers  thought  that  both  government  aiud^e  people  would  benefit  from  subject- 
ing matters  of  public  policy^  to  independent  scrutiny,.  The  schools^  tOo,  would 
benefit  if  their  new^ij^apers  were  pk'mltted  to  play  tl^at  historic  role. 

If  ;the  rights*.!  have  described  are^to  becoinp  a  jpealit3%  Odhgress  niust  enact  ' 
appropriate  legislation,  with  impleittentation  and  enforcement  provision^  such 
as  those  contained  in  the4namily  Bdupatlpnal  and  X^rivacy  Act  pf  1974;  Bellarice 
On  the  judiciary  is  not  adequate.  While  the  courts  have  mad^  significant  decisions 
in  tjtiis  area,  lawsuits  are- lengtlvy^ -and  expettSive\proaesseSr  available-to  no  m^^^ 
than  a  Handful  fif  students.  '  . 

.  Nor  can  we  slmpjy  rely  on  the  local  school  districts,  While  some  school  dis- 
tricts have  enacted  student  rights  codes,  tliey,have  been  noti^bly  unenthusiastic - 
about  enforcing  them.  And  the  overwhelming  majority  <?f  school  districts  have 
not  even  gone  so  far  as  to^enrict  codes,      ^  ^, 

Given  the  kinds  of  pressures  to  which  school  boards  are  subjected,  it  i«  un- 
in^ly  that  they  will  do  any  tiling  meaningful  in  the  area  of  student' rights.  After 
air  when  schools  are  besei  by  distur^anSJes*  the  rights  of  an  accused  instigator 
to  due  process  hardly  loonTlarge.  When  the  pliblic  wants  action  on  the  pr^lems 
of  drugs  in  the  schools,  neither  the  public  nor  school  officials  are  much  concerned 
about  tile  loss  of  individual  privacy  occtksioned  by  searches  of  students /or  their 
'  lockers.  When  school  boards  are  caught  in  the  financial  squeeze  *betw.e!^n  higher 
CQirts  of  providing  education  and  tighter  budgets,  the  right  Of  a  student  to  pas^ 
'5uv  an  underground  newspaper  is  unlikely  to  be  a  priority  item„  on  the  board'i 
^enda,  indeed,  i  t  isn't  apt  to  be  on  the  board's  agenda  at  all, 
FPas^age..hai;«^2ougress  of  a  Student  Bill  of  Rights  would  be  effective  and  dra- 
matic. What  more  appropriate  AVay  to  celebrate  tlie  Bicentennial? 


Bylaws  New  York  City  Board  op  BotfOATiON  ^, 

.        '  ■  ♦  \ 

i™.  SEOTtOK  OQ,  SUBDIVISION  42 — SUSrEJTSIOXS  - 

-  ■  .  •  ■  «i  ■      ■  ■  \ 

42,  The  following  procedures  shall  exclusively  set  forth  the  emergency  sus- 
pension powers  of  a  school  principal  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (b)  and  (d).  of  :- 
subdivisionGof  section 321^ of  the Bducation  Law:      '  I  _        ;  ,  . 

1»  The  school  t>rincipal  shall  have,  emergency  power  to  suspend  a  student  from* 
pjirticipatioh  in  regular  school  activity  wh^n  he  determines  that  the  overt 
behavior  of  that  student  prevents  the  orderly  operation  of  the  class  or  other  school 
activities  or  presents  a  clear  and  present  danger  of  physical  injury  to  school 
personnel  or- stWents:  Such  suspension  shall  be  reviewed  dally  by  the. principal-, 
and  shall  last  only  so  long'  as  the  connytions  continue  to  prevail,  but  in-  no  case 
shall  ejcceed  f5  days*  No  student  i^hall  be  placed  under  emergency  suspension 
pursuiint  to  this  section  t^Yice  consecutively  or  more  tlian  twice  in  one  school 
year,  <      ■  .  - 

...   ■  -  ■  -  .  ,  ^      .  . 

^Tinker  v.-Bts-Ufninet  Independent  Oomviunitu  School  Diat,  SdS  tJ,S.  503  (10fll9>. 
^Captive  Voices:  TH6  Ueport  of  tKe  Commission  of  Inquiri/  Into  High  School  Jour* - 

""Tli^r^stdry  ls  described  in  a  column  entitled  "To  a  RebeT  Girl"  by  James  Wectislfer, 
i^reu)  Yorfc         July  3,  1075. 
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•■     ^  . ,  .  .  "  ,■  -      ^  •  • 

«5  stuaent's  pa^^^^^^  the  supervising  assfstant  $\i|oi!intendent  shall 
fv^^ije  iinmeaiately  advised  of  any  emergency  suspehsions  hy  telephone  or  telegram 
and^  the  reasons  therefore.  O^he  i>aceuts  shall  also  be  informed  b^  certified  mail, 
posted  on  the  day  of  suspension,,  that  their  child  has  been  $iu«pended,  the/rea- 
nom  tor  the  suspension  and  thatUieir  presence  Is'  reauest^^d  at  school  for  a^  cou'. 
^forencoj,  at  which  time  the  parent  will  l)e  pej^mlttedv the  opporfcuiiity  to  discuss 
tbe  flndings  leading  to  the  student^$  removal\from  class,  cjuestiohing  the  com- 
pjaints  and  presenting  additional  information*  At  the  conference  the  parent  and 
tll0  pMn<iipar  xnay  each  liote  the  assistance  of  wp  to  two  <it;he^  people  unless  hoth 
parties  (tgree  to  aadltionarpeijsonQ.  plans  shall  b  the  maximum 

•    «ducau<mal  exp^rienc/for  the  student  A  .copy  of  the  coiiiified  letter  to  the 
,   parent|hall  be  fOTWatded  ali30  to  the  supervising  assistant,  superintendent.  When 
;  «Wgenaed  from  th^  student  shall  remaiu  uhder  the  supervision 

-Jf  tho  pirinrtpal  \m\Um  end  of  the  school  day  or  uiUil  sttch  time  a3  the  parent 
eoape»  to  <rlaim  Ms  child,       <  ,  : 

^  8.  jf^.aftorjnoeting  theyparent  believes  that  the 

liii5)en»lo;i  .T^^s  not  1^^^         ho  may  fim  appeal  to /%e  supervising  assistant 
•S^S^'^^^S^^J       then  to  tho  community  sehoql  bo^rd  or  to  the  Central  Board 
,    ^t  jmnmm     review  the  suspension  decii^iom  rPhe  parent  shall  have  the  right 

^u  ^ii^/  a  de<JiSioif  on  an  appeal  is  reach^ed,  the  parent  shaj-L  be  informed  of 
fS*  Wrv^r  reasopftiiieref ore,  In  any  cas^  where  tbe  supervis- 
}S!/^Pir^^  5"^?^*^*^^°^^'^*'  a  community  school  bourd  or  the  Gentral  Board  of 
Baaeatioil  lind$  that  the  action  of  the  student  did  not  justififr  IHs  suspension  :from 

^    JmueUp  the  student  shall  be  exonerated  and  any  record  of  disciplinary  proceed- 

^/  Ipfiilgalnit  him  shaU  be  expunged  from  his  record. 


[pom  the  Now  York  Post,  July  3,  1D75] 
To  A  ReUKL  6rIRL  * 

(By  James  A.  Wechsler); 


occasion  ,celebrQ.ting  the  words  and  deeds  of  jc^rtain  American 
.  agitators  associated  with  a  war  for  independence,  tliese  remarks  are  dedicated 
to  a  17-year-old  rebel  girl  named  Priscilla  Marco,  just  graduated  from  Long 
Island  City  High  School  after  courageously  defying  the  absurd  absolutist  who 
presides  over  that  Institutf on,  ■  \  ^  • 
.  Miss  Marco's  turbulent  senior  ,  year  was  recently  climaxed  "hy  a  modestly 
mejporable  achievement— %he  Board  of  Education's  belated  decision  to  publish 
an  edition  of  the  school  newspaper  that  principal  Howard  L.  Hurwitz  had  sought 
to  suppress.  /  7  /  " 

The  explosive  material  Humitz  deemed  unfit  fo/  prinfc  consisted  chiefly  of 
,  an  article  Priscilla  had  writteia  last  October  deery/ng,  among  other  things,  his 
refusal  to  pemiit  circulation  within  tlie-fichool  of  a/BOard  of  Education  pamphlet 
called  ^'Statoment  Of  Rights  and  Responsibilities  oMenior  High  Sc^^ool  Students.'' 

Her  comments  also  noted  that  therfe  were  no  .^udent  editors  of  the  paper.  Dr. 
HurWitz-had  placed  its  Operations  ih  the  hahd&  Of  the  ^school's  journalism  class, 
thus  effectively  transforming  it  info  the  voice  of  Jbis  obedient  faculty  advisor  and  ' 
himself.  Jl  '  : 

ITive  months  after  Ihe  iriitial  censorship  of  her  article.  Miss  Marco  followed  a 
friend's  counsel  and  took  her  story  to  the  New  York  Civil  Xjiberties  Union,  Where 
staif  counsel  Alan  JLevine  bogan  a  tenacious  crusade  to  bring  the  First  Amend- 
ment toDr.  Hur.witz'  . bailiwick,  It  was  largeijr  aS  a  result  of  his  persistence-rand 
Priscilla  Marco's  refusal  t^  be  intimidated  by  school  and  community  pressures— 
that  the.  Board  of  Education  ultimately  took  the  unusual  step  of  sponsoring 
pubUcation  of  tlxe  ba^nned,  edition;        '  .  , 

Ond  may  wonder"  why  it  did  not  simply  order  Hurwitz  to  lift  the  ban,  but 
perhaps  we  must  be  a'ppreciative  of  even  limited  victories  for  freedom.  At  least 
the  controversial  words  were  finally  printed  as  the  school  year  was  ending. 

Talking  with  Priscilla  Mar»t  yesterday  was  both  a  hopeful  and  depressive 
interlude.  There  w;as  a  certain  reassurance  in  the  spirit  of  li  young  woman. vyho. 
cared- enough  about  so  elementary  an  issue  of  freedom  to  endure  the^  fiSli" 
combat  with  a  notorious  educational  tyrant,  and  in  the  stoi?yj>f  lier'pi 
'  stood  by  her  during  the  storm.  , 


\  could  be  y^pte^slve  ahd  hostile  Response  to  so  consefeil;i^us  an  exercise  in  free  ^ 

If  all  this  had  happened  in  Podunk,  there  would  have  b^en  dedsiye  commentary, 
from  our  enlightened  inetropolls.  But  this  happened  in  Queens^^th  only  frag- 
mentary mauifestatfons  of  local  outrage,    .  ,  ;  ■  ■'  r  "'' 

On  her  comineneement  day^  Pricilla  MarCo  and  her  parents  were  i[)hUged  to 
listeh  to  Hnrwit/.  deliver  a  titade  against  the  eivil  libertarians  who  had>allied 
to  her  side/then  watch  most  of  her  classmates  and  their  elders  dutifully  appla^ 
his  tribute  to  his  holy  war  against  tlie  intruders  who  had  menaced  the  *'safety?.o 
his  i?chooU    .  ^  '  '     '  . 

While  a  few  dissentet$  murmured  friendly  ,wordfii  to  her  after  th0  ceremonies, 
Huwitz  could  Claim  another  day  of  dubious  glory/ He*  could  embark  on  hl^ 
summer  hiaf^is  confident  his  constituency  still  ratified'  his  qode  Of  "discipline** 
and  his  crusade  against  ^'permiMveness."  In  an  earlier  time  many  had  similarly 
rallied  to  hint  when  he  suspended  kids,  who  engaged  in  anti-war  protests  and 
even  personally  took  photographs  of  some  of  the  demonstrators,  rieminding.  thw  * 
later  that 'th^ir  heresies  would  be  recorded  on  their  college  applications^ 

l^ow  Priscilla  Marco  is  on  her  way  to  City  College,  where  She  is  en?rolled  in 
the  urban  Studies  program.  Beyond :tl)at  shfe  plans  to  at<;end  law  school*  and 
journalism's  loss  will  be  the  legal  profession's  gain.  /  '  ' 

So,  despite  the  discomfort  and  haraSsmehl?  she  has ;  suffered,  one  cannot  call 
her  a  casualty.  Indeed,  her  example  may  have  quietly  moved  ai^d  perhaps  perma- 
nently influenced  Some  faculty  members  and  students  who  lacked  the  valor  to 
speak  up  in  her  behalf  during  the  critical  encounters.   ^  ^        -  < 

Nevertheless  otvt  must  ask  why  sho  and  her  family  so  often  hijdr  a  feeling  of  < 
isolation  when  she  was  fighting  for  no  more  "revolutionary"  a  P«pgon  than^tjie  , 
,  one  Uttered  by  a  Suptetne  Co\n't  mil jOrity.  (with  the  Nj?;on  appoini^dfela^nd^lbert 
Shanker  dissenting).,  affirming  the  lefal'^  rtehts  of  sfudent^  tO  t^jonstitutlonal 
,4>.rotec|»QiiS;  V*'  "  "  f  '  ^ 

It  may  be  demeanjng  to  Miss  Maroo  to  emphasize  that  she  l9  neither  an  aber- 
rational bomb-thrower  nor  a  shrill  hell-raiser.  Bui  One  must  do  so,  bec^ipse  i 
Hurwitz  has  sldyfuUy  identified  her  figftt  for  the  right  to  write  and  speak  freely 
with  the  spectre  of  tiolence  in  the  school,  and  with  a  massive  *'conspiracy^L 
against  the  serenity  of  his  domain,  a  ^*      ^  W 

a?his  is  infantile  nons^se.  Does  school:  safety  require  submissive  conformity? 
Hav0  we  reached  the  point  at  which^^e  fear  rather  than  \veloome  youtig  people 
who  exhibit  devotion  to  the  Bill  of  Rights?  JnlS^-4th  should  be  a  day  to  think 
about  the  saga  of  Priscilla -Ma^co,  the  pfiucipal  who  tried  to 'silence  her;  j^nd  the, 
respectable  citizens  A^o  gave  him  their  cheers. 

CRTltiRiA  FOR  STUDENT  BILI.  OF  RIGHTS 

■  ■     (J     .   ♦  ^  ... 

.'Senator  Bayh.  The  i^ea  of  a  student  bill  of  rights----do  y,ou  have 
sJ)ecMc  criteria  that  yoit  could  let  th^  committee  have  as  to  whafr* 
should  be  covered  in  such  a  bill  of  riglxfe?        ^    ^  ' 

Mt,  Ltjvine.  1  suggested  some,  areas  in  my^  written  .statement,  and 
I  will  he  hap0  to  msknss  it  with  staff  morerparticiilarly. 

Senator* Bath.  Yes;  if  you  could  give  us  some  more  particulars,  we 
would  appreciate  that  very  much.  ^ 
Mr.  Levine.  Certainly,  Senator.  •  . 

Senator  Bath.  Thank  you  very  much.  ' 
Mr.  Phay/Avould  you  care  to  begin  your  statement^now.  Yon  have 
ajcatitier  complete  statement  on  written  student  conduct  codes  ;  if  you 
%ould  care  to  highlight  it  we  would  Vinchide  it 'in  the  record^^ 
completely,^  -  ' 

Jilt.  Petat.  Thank  you,  Mi^.  Chairman,  that  will  be  fme.  ' 
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STATEMENT  OF  EGBERT  E,  PHAY,  PROFESSOR,  PUBLIC  l^AW  AND 
.    GOVERNMENT,  UNIVERSITY  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA,  CHAPlEL  HILL, 
■N,C.  '  •  '         "       •    ^  \ 

Mr.  Phay.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  staff.  I  woiilcl  like\to  say 
fltst  that  I  am  the  one  witness  who  is  representing  ;oiily  his  owh  per- 
sonal views.-  I^am  a  professor  of  public  law  and  ffovernment  'a^t  the 
Institute  of  Government,  the  University  of  No«£li  Carolina  at  Chi^pel 
Hill.  I  am  here  at  the  invitation  of  staff  to  describe  some  of  the  wi^ys 
in  which  serious  s^Tent  misconduct -can  be  reduced,  based  on  my  work 
of  over  10  yeA'i's  with  students,  teachers,  professional  ass6ciation$, 
principals,  superintendents,  and  school  boards, 

^Before  I  get"  to  the  primary  burden  of  niy  remarks,  which  dear. 
Xvith  the  need  for  wwtten  student  conduct  codes,  I  would  like  first -v 
to  commeiit  on  the  extea^  of  the  j^oblem  as  I  un^eifetand  it, 


e|j)'ort;  Caxdr  ^^A'^  iif  School  Yiole 
dalism — has  tiot  continued  in  somB  loaalities^hatT  am  familiar  with. 
'  In  the  last  3  or  4  years  in  the  public  schools  of  the  South  arid  Border 
States,  serious  student  crime  lias  decreased.  I  have  talked  to  a  number 
of  superintenclents  and  principalis  about  crime  in  the  schools  and  they 
report  that  things  are  much  improved..  ^. 

'  If  you  look  at  the  statistics  alone,  there  is  a  possijbility  of  o^ei- 
i^aotioii  that  I<i^fei^^ds  dangerous.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  schools  , 
/.       overreact  to  the^pVoblem  of  student  misconduct  by^ autoMatically  sus-  / 
pending  students,  pai*ticularly  those  that  are  difficult.  I  think  suspen-/ 
.  ^ion,  as  several  witn^ses  already  have  testified,  does  not  result  m/a 
'  reduction  of  tiieir  viole^t-t^onduct;  it  just  removes  it  fi:om  the  scl^6ol 
to  another  place.  In  fact  Inspect  that  the  miscc>iiduct  increases  ^vlien 
students  are  out  of  the  juri^iction  of  the  schooj,  / 

With  respect  to  the  cailSes  of  student  unr^si,  they  are  jna^fy  and 
varied,  and  we  really  don't  have  time  to  catalog  theni  all.  1  tllinlc  it's 
important  to  note,  however,  that  they  range  over  issues  that  the  school 
really  has  very  little  control — such  as  the-»CIA,  racial  discrimination 
.  in  the  American  soci(fety,  and  the  events  in  Southeast  Asia—- to  other 
issues  that  the  school' does  have^some  control  over,  such  as  dress  and 
hair  regulations.  • 

I  also  think  that  th«  mtscondiict  found  in  'sHiools  today  basically 
reflects  the  society  at  large,  and  tho  increase  of  crime^iin  school  merely 
mirrors  the  increase  in  crime  in  the  American  society.  In  fact,  we  are 
deAling^ith  anr^ag^ population  that  produces  50  percent  of  apciety's 
crime— the  14-to-23  age  limit— and  most  of  this  population  i^  fotmd 
in  our  public  schools,  ^        ,  •  ' 

POTLTC  ATTITtJBES  TOWARID  IQDUGATION 

Another  problem  or  ^  complication  is  reflected  in  the  last  Gallup 
polls,  on  public  attitudes  toward  edticatioK.  It  reported  that  the  public, 
considers  lack  of  discipline  in  the  public  schools'today  as  the  primary 
problem  . wfth  our  schools.  The  public  polled  went  to  school  30  years^' 
ago,'  and  what  they^ are  looking  for  is  discipline  in  a  school  that  is 
simrilar  to  what  they  experienced.  I  think  last  week's  syndicated  article 
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\  Kilpatrick  clearly  reflects  this  when  he  asks,  "Where  is  the 

'  : .  dj^i  that  1  knew  when  I  was  a  ^tiulenlf '  . 

/^The  problem  is  that  sdliools  30  years  ago  were  primarily  a  iniddle 
olass  and  white  cu'  blaqk  or  ethnically  identifiable,,  and  the  discipline 
imposed      scKopl  was  reinforced  by  the  discipline  staiidard  Bjdt  at 
#     home.  Today  the  schools  are  pluristic,  bringing- together  in  one  setting 
;  fHf.  variety'^of  econoihio  levels  ant|  races,  requiring  a  respon^^p  different 
i  ;^  from  tha{  of :3ff^ye^ars  ago;  1  alsa  think. wliat^elon^^  v 
'■>>■  ago,;\vh%er  i^.a^eM^^^  reinforced  discipline  imposed  i|i  sohool,;no  loiiger 

•  .  GXiste;:fS/facfev^^r^^^  tbday' mirror  the  .  lack  of  ".sustiilned  _ 
discipline  in  the  horKe  (ihd  thq^t.it  really  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
the  sihool  administrator  or  teacher  to  impose  a  level  of  conduct  oh  ^ 
the  student  .that  is  substantially  different  from  that  at^ihome.  In  fact,\" 

"  ..i,t  hay:^een«my  observation  that  when  the^hild  is  brought  into  fi.  more. 
suDeTOsed  and  structured  setting  than  he  experiences  at  his  home, 
he  will  modify  his  eonduct  for  a  certain  period  of  time;  but  when  the 
V  supervision  is  ]?eii^oved,  he  reverts  back  to .  the  type  of  conduct  he  ' 
eng^j^s  in  dnring  the  large  majority;  of  "^ils  time  when  he  is^not  in  " 
school.      .     .  '\,      .  '     .  V 

S^no^tor  Ba^^h.  Isn't  that  a  probJeiTi  for  pareri^^^  : 
Mr.^P^^^  of  it  is,  Senator.  I'  think  we  iBnd  society  today  is 

»  different  from  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  Pa^t  of  the  difference  is 
V   the'product  of  more  permissiveness  in  the  home  ivnd  other  institutions  . 

in'  our  sociotyf  more  tolerance  with  respectHo  behavior  by  students. 
<  Conse<^'u&tly',.  the  piiijlic  is  ^expecting  an  unrealistic  response  by  ^the 
•  scjiool,  whfm,it  den^nds^  that,  schools  discipline  children- in  the  way 
ISQhooJs  did  30  years  nfj>n^/  '\  \ 

/  *    I  also  think,  to  restate  tfe  point,  that  if  is  incorrect  to  conclude  as  I 

*  think  some  have  from  your  prelimiiiai'Y  repoit,  that  the  amount  of 
crime  foimd  in  the  schools  is  located  only  in  the  schools.^  ■  ' 

Senaior  Bayh;       specifically 'pointed  that  W»  in*>6ur  preliminary 
re^poi^.  Our  study  of  these  problems  in  schools  and  the  proposed  legis- 
lation I  introdu^?ed  on  tliis  subiect  is  only  one  component  of  an^^owall 
effort  thait  we  have  been  conducting  over  the  k«t  several  year^-Ih^^ 
1974  we  succeeded  in  enacting  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  which  will  ^ 
help  reform  flie  juvenile  justice  system-so  that  we  can  stop  turning 
a  14-y^ar^ld  trua'nt  intp  a  SO-year-old  felon.  Now,  that  20-year^old  is 
a  product  of  *a  home  situation,  a  community  situation,  and  a  school 
'Situation'  and  we  have  to  develop  the  most  comprcOiensive  approach 
pc^sible  to  deal  with  these  problems;  or^we  will  continue  to  witness 
shocking  increases  in  crime  rates.  ' 
.       Mr'T^iTAY.  1/ agree  with  your  sUtement.  But  I  think  it  was  un-  , 
fortunate  that  most  of  the  news  reports  ai^id  some  of  tiieiresponsea  to 
''>T"the  subcommittee's  preliminaiy  report.  wa!p  that.crime  committed  by; ^ 
-    students  is  primarily  committed  in.  and  is  the  fauft  of  the  schools, 
''^Ke  fact  that  you  bring  a  large  population  of  those  ^vho  commit  crimes 
into  the  school,  results  m  a  Jarge  amount  of  malioioit^  vandalism  and 
Anolent  activity  in  the  schools.  And  when  one  considei^s  the^ possible 
-   actions  to  Veduce  student  crime  in  the  schoolvit  is  critically  important 
that  we  do  several  things.  I  would  suggest,  that  reduction  in  class  size . 
p    is  important.  I.also  think  it  is  important  to  employ  a  faculty  that  re- 
flect^ the  racial  and  ethnic  background  of , the  student  body.  This  point  - 
was;  reinforced  for  me  last  night  fe  f  looked  at  the  TV  reporting  of 
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tho  Ne\\j  York  teacher's  strike,.  It  showed  a  ^^}iit&jaid*dle«class  faculty 
teaching  a  prodominaatly  blac^k  co.nstita.iehcy.\It  is  not  surprising  that 
there  is  tension  in  these  schools,        '         *  \  r  ^ 


SOTERVISlOJSr  AND  SIZE  OF  SCHOOLS 


I  ^dlso  think' we  need  to  increase  supervision,  particularly  wHen 
students  are  outside  the  classroom.  We  also  need  %o  train  personnel^ — 
and  Mi*S.  Edelman  has  abeady  spoken  to  this— in  t^iclniilciues  of  dealing 
with  studejnt  conduct  prohlenis.  In  addition  we  need  to  replace  school ' 
structxires.  Some  of  the  school  building  today  are  ,]^re- World  \Y3'r  II 
structures,  donstriicted  with  long  narrow  Q3rrido^^^  alnd  fixed  teaching 
space,  that  makes"  very  little  sense  today,  in  a  student  body  that  no 
longer  is  homogenous.  These  buildings  worked  a  few' yeai-s  ago  . when^ 
'  we  had  similar/type  of  stijt^ents  in  the  schoolhouse.  With  a  mix  of 
racial-economic  baclcgrounds  today,  students- need  moi-e  elbowi-oom.  I 

Size  also  Jias,,sometliing  to  do  with  the  problem.  The  urban  RO%ols 
with  3,000  and  4,000  stwdents  are  progfanaed  for  misconduct. €  tlink^ 
you  need  a  maximnm  of  1,200  in  a  senior  high  school  and'^.j6und  900 
in  a  juhior-or.  middle  school.  Once  you  get  beyond  thi^  si2;e  and  60  or 
70  staff  members,  the  school  develops  a  second  tier  of  administrators: 
©onsejjuently^-the  principal  loses  contact  with  the  students.  I  tliink  it 
is  critically  important  for  the  student  not  to  feel  a  sense  of  ppwerleS^- 
ness,  an  issue  Mr.  Levine  has  spoken  to,  but  instead  feel  that  t|ie  school 
is  particularly  concerned  about  the  student  and  liis  needs  and  sees  him 
as  an  individual.  That  senSe  of  belonging  is  usually  losfin  t|ie  very 
large  populated  school.  ^  ' .  .\ 

Another  nefed^  already  raised  in  earlier  comxhents,  is  for  good 
principals.  I  completely  concur  with  Mrs.  Edelman,  that  a  sensitive 
principal  can  turn  a  school  arouaad.  If  you  woT;dd  like  a  nameV~you 
asked  for  som'e  earlier— I  woulicl  i ecommeiid  Mr.  Bill  StricIdanS,  who" 
m  S  years  in  one  public  school  reduced  suspension  fronl  50  tQ  5  in  a 
3-year  period^  Hejtas  done  a  magnificient  Job.  One  of  the  prdbleih^,- 
however,  he  ]  list  left  and  took  the  position  as  associate  dean  of  men  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina*.  He  is  a  person  veiy  sensitive'^to  ijie 
needs  of  public  scl^ools,  and  can  speak'to  the  way  in  Which  schools  can 
be  structured  Ijo  reduce  the  amount  of  miscQ^^  "  *^  / 

Befdre  I  comment  oii(.the  need  for  writteii  conduct  codes,  I  would 
like  to  note  that  in  my  ]^udgment  mnoviiife  a  student  from  schpoly 
foi'  a  long* period  is  a  generally  poor  disciplinSry  tool.  But  I  would  like 
to  say,  as  a  caveat  to  my  earlier  comments,  that  suspension  is  often  the 
only  ejfective  way  I  have  seen,  to  both  qominiinicate  to  the  student  that- 
liis  c^cJwL^a^inacceptable,  and  em^phasize  to  his  parents  that  they 
need  and  fnust  afejc^fet  a  greater  respQnsiibility  in  helping  that  Student 
to  meet  sclkool  statMa^  . 

I  think  s^ool  susp^sions  laave  been  greatly  misused,  bnt  I  do  think 
that  they  are  an  impoitaiit  device  that,  although  seldom  used,  should 
be  available.  "  *  ' —  " 

STODKNT  CONlDTJCT  CODES 

^  Now  addressing  myself  to  the  qxiestion  of  student  condijct  codes,  the 
question  I  think  you  \A'Ould  propei^ly  pose  tojj^fe  is :  What  do  you  mean 
by  student  conduct  code^?  I,  \^mild  respond^^by  saying  that  there  aj? 
biisically  three  parts.^  ,  ^ 


Tll^  first  part  deals  with  what  Mr,  Levine  has  spoken  to,  a  state/ 
ment  '^f  th(>  basic  constifcxitiQnal  rights  of  studeitts.  To  quote  Jnstko 
ITortas^  gtatement  in  tlm  Tinker  decision,  the  schools  are  not  a  jplnce 
wh<>re  controversy  can  be  eliminated.  /  \  ' 

The  second  part  of  a  student  code  needs  to  specify  the  cat^ovies-, 
pf  misconduct  to  which  disciplinary  action  is  apprx)priate,  Tlie  stjhool 
ineeds  a  particuliirissed  listing  o:^  misconditct  serious  enough  t(/warrant 
exclusion  or  jong-time  suspension.  The  school  might  alsovcoiisideij^ 
lesser  misconduct  code  dealing  wit.h  such  issues  as  truancy  vplageri^ing, 
having,  and.  smoking,  This  school  building  code  shoitld/fce  developed 
Avith  ttie  help  of  students  and  teachers^  /  * 

;  is  iiecessary  to  set  out  the  feasic  ground  rules  of  the  school.  Griving 
fair  7^0 tice'^  to  those  who  are  in  the  school  of  the- je^onduct.  that  may 
iJesiwt  in  discipline  is  important  not  only  foi»  the  sjbiidents  but  also  for' 
thVteachei^s  tnul  administrat^^^     ^     •  /    .       ,  - 

.  l^rf  oX  ttr  studeiit  conduct  code  is  a/pi'Ocedure  for  dealing 

WAth^alleged  violations  of  tlio  conduct  section/l  think  this  procedure 
should  be  one  that  produces  a  reliable,  estahlishmerit  of  the  fact"  and 
insures  ilie  due  procesjs^^ghts  of  the  student.  It  also  should  minimixie 
the  adversaiy  nature  of  the  prpceedings.  y  . 

I  think  the  procedure  should  be  bne  tlmt  attempts  to  deal  \\rith  the 
problems  of  the  <?hild  whose  conduct  isiottnd  tb  be  unacceptable.  The 
school  should  seek  AVays  to  get  the  student  to  coiTcct  or  modi^^y  his 
behavior  since  the  school  often  represents  the  last  opportunity  to  do 
*  §ometliing  for  the  child,  The  school  may  have  the  last  chanj^  of  finding 
aAvay  dfmaldng  a  productive  citizen  out  of  that  clnld.  , 

REASONS  FOR  A  Will^TTRN  S'TODENT  CODE  "I 

No,i^:^'fhe  reasons  for  the  written  code,  I  wOukl  suggest,-are  at  least 
five.  One,  courts  req^iire  certain  procedui*ar  bbserv|inces  befoM  sue— 
pensiori;  or  e^cplusion  is  imposed.  You  have  heard  some  discussion  of 
&0S8  Lopez,  There  also  is  considerable  case  law  dealing  with,  the 
proced|iral  requirements  of  expulsion.  These  re(j[uirements  need,  to  be 
olearlylset  put.  If  the  schools  involved  in  Wood  v.  Stidhland  fihAj$^fos8 
V.  Lop4z  had  had  good  written  conduct  codes  these. cases  would  not  have 
been  litigatedi  v  < 

A  second  reason  for  a  written  student  bonduct  code — it'is  not  just  a 
disciplinary  code^ — is  to  give  clarity  to, State  statutes  on  suspension 
and  expulsion,  If  you  look  at  the  typical  State  statute,  a. child  can  be 
expelled  for  disreputable  conduct  or  for  being  a  menace  to  the  schooh 
Probably  no  issue  has  been  moi^  litigated  than  the  lack  Of  specificity 
in  school  expulsion  rules.  They  need  toxlearjy  state  the  type  of  con- 
duct if  engaged  in  by  the  student^  may  result  \t\  the  student^s  removal. 

A  third  reason  I  would  suggest  for  developing  w*ritten  conduct 
codes,  is  the  opportuiiity  it  provides  to  involve  student^  in  developing 
the  code.  This  IS  an  important  way  to  communicate  to  students  that 
their  support  and  assistance  is  nfeeded  to  nriake  sdhool  a  worthwhile 
experience*  Students  need  to  know  that  they  are  the  primary  l^ene-/ 
fi^ry  of  an  orderly  school  opetation  and  the  primary  loser  whe|{ 
sQjool  is  not  orderly.  They  must  understand  that  they  h^ave  a  ma^ 
responsibility'to  contribute  to  the  orderly  operation. 


•  Soiiator,  Bayu.  Kxcuwo  inr/Tliiit  suhjoct  is  one  tjuifis  viHy  olos^to  . 
my  hoart.  Wc  hiive  had^Hoinc  proliiTiiaiary  cvidoiico  i^f  sum»ss  whhvQ 
students  wei'e  in volvtul  in  not  only  structnriiio'  a  codo  iMit-iUso  in  tho . 
nKlmiontary  atlniinistration  and  onforooniont  thereof.  If  yotihave  any 
specific  Vxaniples  to  Oite  by  showi^ig  how  students  bminm  Ihvolved 
h\  the  pvocess,  they  would  he  pai-tieuhirly  apinveiated..  • 

Mr,  Fii.vVi(rhere  are  se\'eral  seliools  that  hiive'-^vid  siujcess  h\  <>*aining 
student 'SMppVr^tor  orderly  srhm^l  opi^^ratioiiei  by  inv^)}y4n^'i^M 
in^the -writinL^ \)f  student  condyet^ codes.  ()ne  of  the  best  exan^pks 
tho  Chapel  Ilill  lii^di  scliool  \vhei\^  a  sensitive;  pj'incipal  ^2:ai|;^d  Stu- 
dent respect  and  turned  a  school  with  a  liifiHi  level  of  s'tudent^miscon- 
duet  into  one  where  n^ood  teacJiin^  and  an  orderly  operation  have 
been  restoi'ed.  •  '  / 

'  ,.*-,/.- 

M'urrrKN'  codkt—a  avun:  to  school  kmploykes  *; 

A  fourth  reason  for  a^written  conduct  code  i&?»that  it  helps  a^l  sctiool 
Tmployees— tcachei  s,  pi^incipa.ls,  and  §tair--to*  ( learly  j^niderstand  the 
jrround  rules  of  scliool  dit^cipliue.  Cleai'  rcpulatipus  will  serve,  as  a 
ft'uide'to  school  employees  in  difficuU  kitnatiojis.  It  alsols  impoVtanf 
that  the  code  make  clear  that  the  teache^*  is  expected  to  make  evei'1^^' 
effort' to  handle  personally  the  iismH  piH)bleiT]s  of  maintaining  disci- 
pline M'ore  in\-o|v-i^ig  t  he  princU)al.  It  is  bad  loj*  the  teachei'S  to  refer 
up  to  tlu>^  jvrincipal  all  problcin.'^i  of  school  discipline.  One  important 
responsibility  the  teacher  has  is  to  deal  sensitively  with  problems  of 
niisconiM't.  Each  ,  school  also  needs  to  develo])  writteili  procednres  / 
to  .s-hoVwhat  follow'-np  is  done,  by  tlic  prjnci])al  whejajUtB  teacher  has 
referml  the  ])r()blem  to  the  ])rinciptrl.  Hornet imesTeac he i*s  feel  like 
they  hove  been  left  han<iui|[>- on  a  li;^m!b  and  don't  know  what  happened, 
to  the  reconnnendiU'ions  they  nuulv.  ^<  ^,  ^ 

I  think  the  code  also  should  define  the  procedures  and  limits  on  cor- 
poral punishnvent  and  searches  of  studt'tits.  I  think  this  is  important 
to  help  rednre  the  f)ossibiUty  of|  civil  liability  for  assault  and  for  in- 
vasion of  privacy.  You  wilTflnd  citations  m  my  written  comments  to 
decisions  in  which  persoi\al  liabiJity  has  been  assessed  ap:ainst  teachers. 
In  each  instance,  it  probably-  vvould  not  have  occinred  if^thereliad 
been  'written  prog?duveij  An  [iroper, administration  of  corporal  punish- 
meivt  a.nd  search  of  the  student.  lAnch'of  course,  there  is  a  section  1983 
liability  potential  for  violat'ion  of  a  student's  civil  rijrhts.  I  think  the  . 
likelihood  of  this  liability  would  be  reduced  if  written  codes  were 
developed.  ^  '  . 

A  fifthrj'eason  I  Vould  surest  foi-  a  written  student  conduct  code 
is  to. protect  the  student  against  a  violatioufltof  his  constitutional  Y\^\\ts 
an(l  a;i-e\  |U'sjiKof  the  schooTs  action  by  a  cWtrt.  As  I  noted  earlier;  the 
Wood  \\  StnrMfj^ud  re\-ersal  of  the  school  boai'd  by  the  U.S.  Supreme. 
Cour'{J^e>cpulsion  for  spikin^a;  punch— would  not  have  occuri'ed  if  the 
j-chool  iuid  ^ifood  \yritteh  procedures  on  student  expulsion. 
.  Permit  me  now  to  comment  very  bfiefly  on  the  procedure  for  devel- 
opih|[>va  code — —  , 

Senator  Bayh.  Mr.  Phay,  I  didn't  wawt  to  interrupt^you'as  I  wanted 
you  to  finish  your  statement  in  my  pi-espnce.  TrIoWever"  Phave  a  prior- 
it^V  njeetin^r  with  another  subcdnunittee  tliat 'I  am  also  chairman  of,'  * 
an*d  sonicthin/i*  has  come  up  to  which  t  "tnust  direct  my  attention.'^ 
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ywill  ask  Mi*.  Koctor  our  chief  counsol^hei^o,  to  in'oceed.  I  know 
and  Mr.  Fuley  Inive  some  Qivoas  tliat.  thoy  would  lilu»  to  exploi^o 
:h  you.  Wjo  appreciate*  ymft;  comprekoiisive'^statemont,  as  M*ell  as 
/your  condensed  8tatcmieiit8,  and-tM  fippi-oach  that  we  have  heard.  We, 
at  least,  have  a  conunon\lenonvinatov,  it  beifig  a  most  iinpprtant  build- 
ing? block;  and  we  have  come  closer  to  the  prbblejn  of  paruents,  teachers, 
and  students  in  the Fni ted  States.,  .  '  ) 
Now^  I'm  awfulysoi^rxel  have  to  learn  • 
\Mr.  PiiAY.  I  understand,  - 

'  Senator  Bayii.. The  record  can  show  thi^  is  just  a  ooutfinuati^|ft  out 

of  my  presence.        ^        .   '  /  ^■ 

'  Mi\  Pii AY.  I  apologi;se  f or  b^eitig  so  long. 

Senator  Bayh.  No;  this, is  the  kind  of  dialog- 1  prefer.  I'd  like  to 
spend  all  aftcKnoon..  Unfortunately^  tlio  frustrating  thing  is  that  we 
have  so  much  competition  for  our  tiine.  Aild  it  is  equally  unf ort^jinate 
.that  some  times  it  is  knpbssible  to  know  what  is  going  to  descend  upon 
us  15  mijitttes  frotnViow.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

Mr.  Pit  AY.  Thunl<;you. .     '  / 

Mr.  Lkvink.  Mi*.  Rector,  would  you  excuse  me,  I  have  a  1  o'clock 
train  back  to  the  city.  .  ^ 

Mr.  Reotok.  We  appreciate  your  contribution  and  hope  to  be  in  con- 
tact wnth  you  aboiit  the  bill '  of  rights  for  children,  and  the  issues 
such  as  corporal  punishment  and  some  of  the  other  areas  that  we  have 
only  touched  on  t^iiis  moi-ning. 

'  ^Mr.  LisviNK.  I  am  looking  forward  to  that,  and  thank  you  for  letting 
/me  appear  here. 

i    Mr.  Rfxtou.  Mr.  Phav.  please  proceed. 

Mi-.  Phay.  I  was  about,  to  suggest  a  procedure  for  developing  such  a 
code.  I  ali^^dy  have  noted  that  I  do  not  tJiink  it  should  be  writte'n  by 
Sjfchoor administrators  and  board  menibers^  A  committee  should  be  set 
ifp,  composed  of  students,  parents,  teachers^ and  administrators.  They 

'  should  mvite  any  comments  and  suggestions  from  the  Vommiinity. 
They  should  then  submit  to  the  school  board  a  draft  of  the  code.  Then 
the  board  of  education  should  publicize  and  invito  comm.ent  on  in  an 
open  hearing.  Once  the  board  has  adopted  it,  the  eode  should  be  widely 
publicized  with  a  copy  sent  to  the  parents  and  students^  It  also  is  im- 
portant to  review  the  code  peyiodically.  ^        V  . 

In  conchigion,  I  would  say  that  when  these  things  have  been  done, 
the  iDoard  of  education  should  have  clear  rules  on  student  misconduct 
and  orderly  and  precise  procedures  of  handling  it.  These  rules  and 
procedures  will  go  far  in  assuring  that  fehe  student  is'tre^^ted  fairly,  in 
minimizing  the  likelihood  of  disruption  to  the  educational  process 
from  student  misconduct,  anc|  in  complying  with*  the  constitii^onal 
requirements  of  due  process.  •  ; 

Thank  you.  *  . 

prepared  STATjgMENT  OF  ROBERT  E.  PHAY 

Writ'tbn  Student  CoNDtroT  Codes  :  An  Essential  Ingredient  in  Reducing  and 
'   ,       ,  Controlling  ^  Student  Misconduct 

One  of  t.l)e  most  clifflcult^aiKl  persistent  problenis  facing  school  board.^.  school 
adTn-inistratofs.  and  teAchers  is  how  to  deaj  ^Mth  student  oonduet  that  is  con- 
sidered unacceptal)le  in  the  school.  Student  protest  and  .serious  misconduct  are 
freffuent  in  the  public  schools.  A  survey  of  the  Nation's  29,000  pul)lic  and  non- 
public high  schools ^'by  the  House  Subcommittee  o\  General  Education  in  1909 
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reported  thVt  IB  peiiwent  of  them  hnd  hha  n  i^erlpufi  student  protest^  Serious^ 
protest  \yn8.defliiea  ns  student  activity  JUivoIvIng  mm  aets  ns  strikes,  boycotts,  slt- 
inBi  or  rlpt8, '    .  ^       .  • 

'riiis  percentage  did  not  decline'  in  tlie  years  tliat  immedintely  followed,  nor 
did  the  violence,  vvlilcli  increased  at  an  alai  nung  rat<^.  In  xVprU  1075,  tli6  Senatfe 
Judiciary  Huboonuiiittee  To  Investlmtto, Juvenile  DeUnquent^'^Vep.ortiPd  that^be- 
tweeii  lOTO  and  1073,  homicides  in  the  schools  increaRcd  by  18,5  iwrceut;  rapes 
and  attempted  rai>es  by  40.1  i^ercent ;  robberies  by  30.7  percent ;  assaults  on  stu- 
dents by  85.3  percent ;  ii/asaults  on  teachej-s  by  77,4  perceitt ;  and  drug  and  alcohol 
oltenses  by  87^5  i)ercent.  nie»«ul)coiuinittee*H  preliminary  report,  Om/^  NaiioiVa 
SchooU-^-A  RCpori  Vard:  'M"  in  HcUool  Violcnvv  md  VdnilaUanu  states:  "Simpl^ 
pwt»  the  trend  in  school .  virulence  over  the  last  decudt*  Jn  America  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  ^alarmingly  and  drnnifttlcally.  upwards/v  The  subcommittee's 
chairman,  Senator  ft^rch  Bayh  of  IhdiAna,  emphasim  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  \vhen  he  notes.  t)lat  **(t]ho  ledger  of  violence  confronting  our  schools 
reads  nice  a  casualty  list  from  a  wai^ssono  or  a  vice  squad  annimi  report."  Not 
only  the  human  cost*  but  also  the  property  coat  is  high.  The  report  states  that 
the  $500  million  cost,  hi  vandalism  ••equals  the  total  iUnount  oxpended'On  textboohs 
throughout  the  Couuti^  in  1072.'* 

I'he^oncern  gene/aled  by  increased  violence  alsolms  not  declined.  The  Sixth 
Aninml^74)  Gartitp  Poll  of  Publle  Attltudes  Toward  Education  reported  that 
the  public  considtM'e(f  lack  of  discipline  in  tlie  schools  to  be  the  primary  school 
problem  (for  tire  Hfth  time  in  0  years),  ancl  two-thirds  of  those  interviewed  be- 
lieve schools/ire  ''a  breeding  ground"  for  crime  and  violence.  More  recently 
(1075),  the/lfnited  States  Supreme  Court,  in  Gosn  v,  /.o/reai,*  noted  thjB  size  of 
the  problenl:  ••It  is  common  knowledge  thafe  maintaining  order  ami  r^easonable 
decorum  In  school  buildings  and  classrooms  is  a  major  educational  problem,  and 
o;ie  which  has  increased  iu-i;ccent  months,** 

Notwithstanding  these  surveys  and  reports,  it  is  my  opinion  that  major  crime, 
at  least  in  the  small  and  middle  schools  of  the  Kontjiern  and  Border  States,  has 
declined  in  the  last  3  to  4  yeai*s.  Several  school  superintendents  mul  principals 
havo/lepoftea  to  me  in  the  last  year  that  serloiiK  crime  and  malicious  vandalism, 
whi<^h  almost  always  have  been  eonnnitted  by  a  small  percentage  of  the-student 
body,  peaked  3  to  4  years  ^go  aifd  have  been  declining  since  that  time,  (A  similar 
decline  has  i)een  reported  for  less  seriops  types  of  misconduct.)  One  Mississippi 
supe.rlntendent  told  me  in  early  September  that  his  school,  which  is  45  percent 


level  of  black  students,  although  still  low,  is  two  to  three  gradff  levels  dbove  what 
it  was  wiien  the/'  were  tested  in  all-black  schools  only  a  few  years  ago.  The 
tested  performance  of  the  white  students  had  renmined  at  approximately  where 
it  had  been,  North  Carolina  administrators  report  similar  results.'' 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest,  however,  that  school  misconduct  is  not  a  serious 
problem.  It  clearly  is.  It  is  InipoVtant,  however,  that  the  Congress  and  State  legis- 
latures not  over-react,  as  some  pui-^nts  and  >ichoolH  have  done.  Fbr  example,  the 
response  I  have  witnessed  in  several  school  districts  of  automatU'  suspension 
and  expulsion  for  relatively  minor  misconduct,  particularly  when  the  jphild  is  a 
dlilicult  child,  only  serves  to  shift  the  problem  from  the  school  to  the  community 
at  largOL^he  removal  from  school  ahuost  always  results  in  increased  misbehavior, 
not  a  reduction  of  it.  The  misconduct  is  only  at  a  d^erent  place. 

•  .  I        ^  I.  CAUSES  OF  STUDENT'  UW{4s/^' . 

This  statement  will  not  extensively  analyze  the  cans^\s  of  student  unrest,  but 
:l?ome  understanding  and  appreciation  of  why  .students  rebel  and  protest  are  es- 
sential to  a  constructive  aij^)ronch  to  the  probletn. 

^  »*Hjb  Nfttioiial  Aasoclatlon  of  SecomTary  School  Principals  i\Uo  reported  In  1960  that 
^  f?^H  '         ^   schools  sliullcd  had  experienced  sonie  Iclnd  of  student  protest  or. 

MIO  U.S,  505  (1075)..  / 
"A  North  CiiroUim  principal  reported  to  me  that  the  tested  pcrformaiicc  of  students  In 
his  senior  hlRh  school  of  1,200  m  percent  of  whom  were  black).  Increased  for  both 
hlafJk  and  white  students.  The  additional  prOfframs  addwl  to  enable  black  students  to 
catch-up. were  successful  la  improvinpr  test  scores  of  blnck  students;  but  they  also  resulted 
'111  inU) roved  teat  scores  of  white  students.  Cousequently,  thd^gap  between  the  black  and 
white  students  did  not  decroaae.  \ 


Tho  pauaea  ot  imyesfr  in  lilgh  schools  arc  innny,  I)i??s 


:uit  lu^8  fqciised  on  a  wide 


variety  ot  cpuc-ema  tluit  cliltor  from  school  to  school,  A  New  Jtfrsoy  school  l)|oar<i 
.report  listed  37  Issues  thaf  have  resultetl  in  protest,  ranging  from  tho$je\over' 
whleh  the  schoov  has  little  or  no  control-^such  as  the  events  in  ^ontheas^  i^sirfj 
thaCIA,  and  the  recession— -to  tfiose  that  are  U*asically  school  matters— such  as 
drdsjil  and  hltir  regulations,  smoking  rules,  and  curricul  iim/  A  XdCO  report  by  the  ^ 
IMted  IState^  OHlce  of  Kducation  listed  the  following  major  issues  with  which 
jffudeuts  are  typically  concerned:  (I)  dehumauikation  of  Institutional  lite;  (2) 
inequUFes'lif  society  ;  (3)  edhctttional  irrelevancles ai)d  (4) -racial  and  cultural^ 
discrimiiiatlon,®  These  concerns  have  pr^idiiClHi  a  discontent  thtit  a  single  spark 
can  ignitPC/Infctdeuts  that  haVo  fuynishM^utJlKa  sparlc  weiH?  found  to  fall^into 
Ave  je;eneii'aji;cate'gpries:       im'ial  conllict^  (J^)  imlitka  protests,  (3)  reseMiheut 
of  dress  regulatioj^s,  (4)  objections  to  (Wsciplhmi*y  actions,  and  (5)  educational 
policy  issues.  These  issues  continue^to  be  the  piHmary  ones  that  concern  students 
totfay,  and  these  reports  indicate"  that  sfome  deliiKinencj  is'credted  by  the  school. 
Greater  <restriol^ions,  particularly  when  they  are  viewed  as  iwifalr,  often  produce 
greater  student  reaction,  and  wjiien  tl/e  stress  level  is, raised'  in  the  school,  so\ 
is  tjhe  misconduct.  *    '  »r 

'JJhe  ctfuses  qje  school  unrest  listed  ajljove  are  only  a  jjeflection  of  the  concerns 
in  Society  at  large;  the  Increase  of  cime'tn^sciools  mere  y  mirrors  the  increase  in 
erimci  everywhere.*'  Tlie^ problem,  l^m-er.  Is  that  pare^Js  want  schools  to  be  ag 
'tlxey  iH*\nember  thoni  30  years  , ago,  wl\en  schools  indeed  pere  more  disciplined 
and  strnetured  and  had  an  authority  tlwit  no  longer  exi£i(;s.  For  schools  to  impose 
;tho  discUnine  they  once  did,  ho>Kwer,  siniply  is 'not  possilile.  Ojje  reas\ort  is  thQt- 
'they  no  lon]eer  hav^eJSie  degre'fe  of  legal  authority  they,  once  had*,The  almost  tota> 
iwlom  panhitlH  role  the  school  enjoyed  in  years  gone  bjj^  when  it  had:  almost 
the  sarnie  authpriity  over  the  pupil  wHile  he  was  at  schO(il  as  the  parent  had  bVer  . 
hiin  at  home,  Is  gone.^  Over  time,  the  hi  loco  pamiis  doctrine  was  substantially 
niodllled,  particiUarly  as  applied  to  secondary  school  pupils,  and  the  coiu't^  became 
more  willing  to  Waiinine  school  actions  an<J  to  overtup^tli^e  fdun^^ 
or  unreasonable.  Another  reason  why  the  disCfplin^wfiteucture  foui(id  in  schools 
*  thirty  yea^  ago  isno,t  possible  today  is  thaySif^wlner  level  of  discipline  is  not 
today  found  or  imposed  in  the  home^^wnfih  other  places  of  our  society.  The 
discipline  in  the  public  schools  of  30  years  ago— schools  vyhich  were  basically ' 
,wliite  and  middle  class  or  black  or  ethnically  iderttiftable-^was  reinforced  by 
the  dfscipllne  standard  set  at  home.  Consequently,  'schools^  which  had  a  homog^ 
,enous  student  body  mirrored  home  standards.  In  maftiJr  respeois^  schools  do 
tliat  today,  but  tliey  now  are  plnristlc,  containing  all  clashes  and  races  of  people. 
Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  students  today  cannot  be  expected  to  modify  their  be- 
htivior.  in  school  substantially,  at  least:  not'tor  long  periods  of  time,  when  tlie  re- 
straints placed  on'the  student  In  school  are  not  found  outside  the  school.  The  stu- 
dent who  has  substantittUy  modiiied  his  behavior  to  acceptable  school  standards 
when  lie  enters  the  school  door  will  revert  to  his  usual  behavior  when  he  finds 
himself  unsupervised.  "  . 

I  also  note  that  most  of  the  incidents  of  unrest  in  high  schools  occur  suddenly 
and  spontaneously  and  are  touchecl.  off,  for  example,  by  the  election  .c^f  cheer- 
leader}^ all  of  one  race,  the  search  of 'a  student,  or  a  ilght  between  tvVo  students^T. 
The  spontaneous  naturcvol  the  high  school  disruption  makes  responsible. action 
"  hiore  difficult  for  the  teacher,  principal,  i?uperintendent,  -and  school  board  because 
they  must  react  immediately  to  k^p  the  incident  from,reaching  crisis  proportions. 
Such  situations  require  delicate  judgment.  The  best  way  of  reducing  these 
incidents  and  increasing  judicious  response  to  "such  incidents  is  to  reduce  class 
size,  employ  a  faculty  that  reflects  the  racial  and  ethnic'"background  of  fhe  student 
body,  reduce  or  replace  school  structures  housing  more  than  1,200  high  school 
students  or  more  than  000  junior  high  schoobstudents,  increase  supervision,  and 
educate  school  personnel  in  the  techniques  of  properly  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems. The.^e  recommendations  require  more  peofHe  and  more  money:. 

Two  of  these  recommendations— reduction  in  scHpol'populations  and-'inoreased 
.^Supervision— ^leserve  special  comment.  When  high'\chool  buildings  house  more 

  V   ^       .  .  \ 

*Ngw  .TwBfty  Pi»(lerntion  of.  District  Boards  of  Educntloik  Aci4i}{sm  and  In- 

volvement in  the  mudation  Prooram  (1070).  .  \',  '  . 

^^^^      Bducatlon,  mport  of  Suhcommittee^on  IHaai^p^cnaiotia  in  Education 

„«-kW  "Thc  Crime  Wav«,»'  Time,  Vol.  105  (Juno  .m  1075),  10-2^  '  . 

'Por,n  historical  diKous«lon  of  tli^  in  loco  parentis  doctHne,  nee  S/<>aldsteln,  7*^c  Scope 
:  ami  murcen  HiSthool  Board  Anthority  to  Repulate  Student  Oanduet  am^tatua:  A  Non- 
comtitutional  Analymia,  117  U.'Pn.  L.Rev.  373,  877-84  (1069), 


than  1,OOQ  or  1,200  adolescents^  they  become  too  largo  to  deal  with  the  student  as  ^ 
a'person*  Tlie  same  i^  true  for  middle  schoofs  housing  more^fhan  000  studet^tff.; 
Ixk  my  opinion,  it  ii^^^bsolutely  essential  for  ari  orderly;.school  pi'ogram  that  the' 
ackoolV^^dminlstratovs  maintain  close  contact  .witli  the  staff  and  the  stv^dents, 
V^Uneii  sludent  bodies  exceed  1,000  and  the  st.ult  exceeds  60  to  70  people,  they  are  ; 
foo  l^^  the^e  limits  are  exceeded,  a  second  level  of  administrator^  fe' 

^  create^  and  students— ahd  to  some  extent  staff^deyelpp  a  sense  of  powerlessnessj  , 

.  Stwt|(pntp.  lose  tlieir  ldentity.a§?  if  special  pensortim wliom  the  scliool  is  partioultli^'jty'  -V-^ 
inte^^'^spd  itin^  tlie  result  is  aii  increase  in  antisocial  behavior;  xj[ 

Thtj^j  in  Iniy  judgment.,  the  larger  urban  schools  of  3,000  to  4,000  students  aiPO  .  '  ■ '  • 
prbg^aunned  for  liigh/levols  of  serious  student  ^misconduct  and  little  can  be  done 
to  avert  trqnble.  '  •  . 

^-  '  Increased  student  supervision,  particularly  supervision  outside  the  classroom^       ;  • ' 
J^i  an  important  lngredi<?nt'  in  reduein|r  student  nUsconduct.  When  classes  empty 

»  into  the  halla  or  onto  'the  scliool*  grounds^  teachers  or  .someone  else  should  b^ 
present  to  tiupervise.  Bvenjf  teachers  merely  step  4nto  Jiht^^halls  at  the  end  of 
instruction  periods,  unacceptable  student  conduct  is^redu<?ed.  Unfortunately,- 
however,  one, recent  result  of  negotiated  teacher  cohtuficts  has  been  a  reduction 
of  out-6f-clasSi/i|^upervision  1^'  teachers.  Some  teachers  J  uujibns  have  been  success- 
ful iXl'  eHmin&tig  any  teacher  responsibility  for  supervision  except  in  the  elaiss- 
roorii.  If  teache^k  do  not  supervise  before  and  after  sclipol  and  in  the  halls  and 
lun«liroonis,  then- Wie  seliool  must jemploy  someone  el^^  '    ^  ^ 

r  V,,^    -- -itr^^aT^silENsx    ^    ^ .  ^ 

Whawer  the  cause     precipitidting  ?act,  the  disruptive  c6n(i"ct  may  result  in    ;  , 
suspension  or  expulsion  ofya  student.  Kemoving  a  student;  from  school  is  a  : 
serions  aetion  by  the  schtiol<  (It  <^an,  however,  be  used,  in  a  n0nivuuitlve  context, 
e.g.,'  ii>  reduce  tensip-ns  or /to  provide  more  time  to  deal  witli  a  problein  than  is 
immediately  available.).  Because  ot  its  seriousness,  only  seldom  can, it  be  justified 
when  tlie  removal  is  long-term,  Qni)  jufefeiflable  occasion  is  w^ien  a  student^s  cbn^ 
,linued  presence  on  tlj^e.^cliool  grounds  ^^idangors  tile  schooVg  iJroper  functioning 
or  tlie  ^Safety  or  ASi'e'll-being  of  himself  oi*  other  members  of  thjb  school  community. 
^Anothpr  such  bccaslon  occurs,  Wli en  the  i-enloval  offers  the  onlj^  effective  way  of 
both  com«iunicating  to.  the  student  that  his  conduct  was  u^mcceptable  and  em-  's^^ 
phasizing  to  his  parents  that  fchey  must  accept  a  greater  responsibility  in'  help- 
ing  the  student  meet  school 'j^tandards  of  *  acceptable  conduct,  and  this  situation  - 
is  the  usual  reason  for  imposing  short-tern>  suspensions.  When  either  6f  these 
situations  exists,  tlie  student  should  be  removed  from  the  school  When  neither 
exists,  other  ways  of  dealing  with  the  problem  should  be  sought 

Separating  a  stu&ent  froniTschool  is  a  poor  ^method  of  discipline.  StUdent$  who 
misbehave  usually  have  acaklemic  difficulties,  and  removing  them  from  school 
almost  inevitably  adds  to  tltese  problems.  Fmiuontly,  suspension  or  expulsion 
«  is  precisely  what  a  delinqnent  student  wants.  Also,  as  the  school  breaks  .^ohtaci; 
With  a  stiident  and  Ipses  its  <i>pp6rtnnity  to  work  with  him  eliminate  his  anti- 
social behavior,  heliiay  continue  his  miscondtiet  in  a  Way  more  dangerpus  fp  him- 
self and  others  than  the  behavior  for  which  he  was  e^l?ell6d.  ^ 

Thus  ,e3^plusion  in  my  .judgment  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  This  doe^  hot 
mean^>  liowever,  that  a  distniptive  child  should  be  retained  in  the  classrooni, 
or  that  improper  opnduct  should  be  ignored.  When  the  classroom  is  not  tho  place     r  • 
for  a  probleni  child,  otfier  provisions  should  be  made  for  him  if  possible.  For  ex-      ^  : 
ample,  he  might  be  pulvinto  a  special  group  where  closer  supervision  and  greater 
individual  attention  are  available*  a  de%ice  commonly  referred  to  as  in-scliool  sus- 
pension. Concerned  and  caring  adiilts  and  approlpriate  community  facilities  Jike  . 
fainily  service  agenpies,  mental  healtji  clinics,  or  the  public  health  service  might 
asked  to  work- with  the  problem  student  Please  note»  however,  that  most  of 
th^se>  alternatives  to  removing  tlie  student  are  expensive.^  a 

I  also  note  that  some  children  disrupt  (glasses  becaUsp  they  feel  alienated  or  v.^^^ 
.inadequate,  For  these  children,  the^i^choor should  try  to  offer  learning  In  a  way  \. 
Ihat  builds  self^confidcnce/ratherTt^  9elf -respect  Clas^oom  in^ruci- ,  r* 
tion  should  have 'meaning  and  relevance  to  the  child's  situation.  If  it  does,  aii 
important  preventive  action  hais  beeti  taken  that  should  reduce  tfee  jneed  to  use 

*  It  al^fo  shduldVbr  noted  that"  many  of  the  fiedondary  school  buUdlngs  u^otl  today,  wore  ' 
^  btiHt  b'efore  WqrlA  War  IT.  They  were  designed  when  concei)tij  for  mana^rlti^  student;??  . 
'were  dlftei'ent  tlian  iliCy  are  today*  TypicaUy,  theso  btiUdlngs  have  narrow,  long  corrldorsj 
and  fixed  class  sWce.  Althoupfli  this  desigh  was  adequate  for  that  time,  It  isn't  adequate 
for  today's  tulurlillc  student  body,  which  needs  more  elbo-w  roo<m  and  a  dlirer<int  type  of  r  ■ 
facility..  '"^  .\        \  ■      '  '  ■  "  ■ 
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auiJpensioii  iiud  expulsion  an  a  disciplinary  device;  A  discussion  of  the  types^of 
changes  that  a  schooi  (sau  malte  to  deal  witli  these  problems,  such  as  adjustnients 
In  the  curriculuni  in  beyond  the  scope  of  tliis  statement.  Most  of  tliese  changesr 
also  coat  money. 

'    f      •  ■  in.  ^rBT^])l2NT  COND.UCO^  (J^onEs 

*   Thoi'6 ''iijfe\  several  pveveuhvtv  splfool  can  take  tq^.  reduce 

>seri(>us  'iniaconduct.  One  is.  the  development- and  j^ption  of  a  written  aon<^ol 
hoard  coridnct  code.  The  code  should  consist  of  thife  basic  parts.  The  flrWi>|lrt 
should. set  forth  a  student's  basic  constitutional  rights  in  the  school,  sucl^as 'the 
i?lght  to  speal<  and  express  his  opinions,  even  if  the  opinion  are  unpopular,' 

The  second  part  sliould  list  tlie  categories  of  misconduct  to  whicli  disciplinary 
action  is  appropriate*  i;  recoAiiuend  a  code^ -that  is  mtich.  more  specific  than  the 

'  typical -  state  statute.  Th^  typical  scliool  expulsion  statute  will'-'authorize  the 
school  to  suspend  or^xp^l  a  pupil  who  wUlfully  violates  the  rules  of  the  school,  is 
guilty  of  .innnoral  or  disjreputablo  oqii^luct,  or  is  a  menace  to  the^  school,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  school  board  develop  a  particularizi^d  listing  of  misconduct  deemed 
serious  enough  to  warrant  •'(^j^lilsiou'^  or  long-term  .suspension.  The  types*  of  ' 
serious  school  misconduct  thai  I.  thinl^r  should  be  included  in  this  code  are  sOt 

;"^Out  in  the  appendix  and  fall  vVel^^Vvithin  the  brc»ad  powers  granted  in  tlie  typical 

/  ;«(tate  statute.  However,  tlioy  Milninate  as  grounds  per  s^  for  expulsion  or  long- 
term  suspension  su^Ji  vague  p^^jicepts  , as  'immoral  or  disreputable  conduct.  This 
section  of  the  code  should  spfeelticauy  prohibit  such  misconduct 'as  antehtibnal- 
disruption  of  scho^ol  processes/^ possession  of  danget'ous  weapons, ,  intentional 
destruction  ot  property,  and  wiUfui  assault  On  stuc^onts  or  scliOoi  employees.  But 
the  code  should  not  rectto  the  crinuil  code.  The  cH^minal  law  should  be  viewed  as 
operating  sepnrately/ though  apmetimes  coneup^ently,  with  school  discipline.  I 
sde  no  n^d,  for  example,  speciiically  to  prohibK  arson  or  burglary.  A  school  rule 
la  not  re<iuired  to  remove  a  student  for  ttrts  type  of  criminal  behavjor,  and 
furtlieriuQre  these  ci^iminifi'ji  acts  are  forbhJdon  by  th6  scUool  rules  prohibiting 
damage  or  destructioilpf^^cllool  or  private  m-operty.  - 

It  should  be  noted  irhm  the  miscondiict  rules  set  out  in  the  appendix  omit 
several  types  of  student  behaviior  that  6ften  are  the  basis  for  student  expulsion. 
Long  hair  pu  males,  which  cannot  be  prohibited  in  (Ivo  of  ^tliO  country's  ten 
federal  coiu'ts  Of  appeals,  and  possession  .^r  distribution  of  "ol)Scene"  materials 
are  not  lucludecl  in  the  list.  Adequate  rules  to  interdict  either  activity  are  ox-  ' 
tremely  diiRcult  to  write  and,  if  written,  often  will  stimulate  the  very  conduct 
they  seek  to  prevent. 

Considei^tion  also  should  be  given  to  entimerating  the  types  of  conduct  that. 
If  engaged,  in,  would  result  in^  less  ^severe  ptinisliment  than  suspension  or  ex- 
pulsion. For  example,  a  code  section  on  lesser/ offenses  might  prohibit  sucli 
conduct  as  intentional  damage  of  property,  pla^riziUg,  hazing,  truancy,  iigMs, 
and  failure  to  comply  with  directions  of  teachers  and  principals."  This  minor 
misconduct  code  neecl  not  be  adopted  by  the  board"  of  education  unless  state 
statutes  require  it  to  be  board  approved.  There  often  is  merit  in  permitting  the 
students,  teachers,  and  administrators  of  each  secondary  school  to  develop  its 
own  minor  misconduct  code  and  tailor  it  to  the  school*s  needs,  although  different 
policies  for  different  high  schools  on  sucli  matters  as  truancy  of*  smoking  ciin 
create  problems/If  this  code  is^developed  at  the  school-house  level,  it  should'be 
reviewed  every  three  or  four  years.     -  - 

The*thkti  part  of  the  code<  is  a  procedure  for  dealing  with  violations  of  the 
code's  conduct  section.  These  procedures  should  be  ones  that  produce  a  reliable 
establishment  of  the  facts  and  insure  thev-procedural  due  process  rights  of  the 
student  while  minimizing  the  adversary  nature  of  the  proceeding.  When  th^' 
school  seeks  to  suspend  ,  or  expel  a  st\ident,  the  qui^stjon  usually  is  not  whether 
the  student  engaged  in  the  misconduct  but  the  penalty  to  be  applied.  Thus  a 
hearing,  on  whether  tlie  student  is  ^lilty  of  the  misconduct  is  ottpn  neither 
demanded  nor ToTisirtu^^  necessary.  When,  however,  the  student  challenges 

the  schooVs  ri^ht  to ,  discipline — such  as  when  he  has  distributed  a , newspaper 

.  that  the  school  says  is  qbscen^  or  denies  the  school's  allegation  tl^at'he  is  guilty 
of.  misconduct — then  a  procedure  that  meets  constitutional  requirements  must  be 
follo\ved.'l?or  short-term  suspension^  (IQ^ays  or  less),  the  constitutionally  re- 

'■.   '  '~ — -  '      ,    '  ■     .  . 

©Those  typ6»  of  behavior  may  roRuft  In  TRe^mfOor-  penalty  of  .expulsion.  See  th<3 
recommerideol  provi.sions  on  serious  student  miseontljict  in  the  AppeHflix,  which  provide 
that  repofLtetl  failure  to  comply  with  teacher  rtlrections,  substantial  damage  to  property, 
or  intentiojial  physical^  abusi?  of  a  student^fer  Hehool  emplflft'ee  may  result  in^^xpulslon, 

•       ;    ;    .         ..  ,   ,        •        :        •  •    .  ■    'h'-  J  ■ 
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quired  procedure  iikiidutcd  by  the  Supreme  Court  Earlier  thja-^ar  in  Qoss  v. 
Lopdz^^  is  notice  ofUlie  cliarges  and,  if  tbe  student  denies>thein,  Jiu  expllination 
of  the  evidence. agai^t'liim  and  an  opportunity  to.tell^Ms  side  of  the  story.  For 
expulsiort).  miriimum' standai^ds  aye  generally  thojigjft  to  include  (1)  adequate 
notice  to  tU^  student  of  the  charges  tigf^ipat  hitffand  the  nature  tlie  evidence 
to  support  iiipse  charges,  (2)  a  hearing';  andT^^Sf  a  disciplinary  decision  that  is 
supported  by  tlm  evidence,  '   ^        '  . 

,  '        IV,  REASONS  FOJ(t  A  WRITTEN  COpE 

Written^' scl^ool  board  regnlfttlpns  on  studen.fc  conduct  that  constitutes  serious 
inisbeliavior  and  writtenWocedures  for  handling  violations  of  those  regulations 
have  long. been  advisable  at  the  junior  high  and  senior  school  levejs.  But  tliey  are 
now  becoming  a^necessity  as  courts  require  specificity  in  rules  anil  certain  prdc'e- 
duraKobservances  before  a  suspension  or^,  exi^ulsiou  \8  imposed,"  The  partlcu- 
iaflSed  code  Is  neceysal-y  to  save  v^gue  statutory  language  from  being  misused 
and  ,to  ,keep  school  actions  taken  pursuant  to  from  heing  declared  invalid  on 
the  basis  I  that  the  statute  gi'ants  undue  discretion  and  is  unconstitutionally 
vague.     I  • 

Another  reason-  for  ,these^  codes,  boUi  board  adopted  district  codes  and  indi- 
vidual school  huUdlng 'codes,  is  the  opportunity  to  involve  students  and  teachers 
in  developing  the  code.  The  involveinent  of  students  will  help  commjanicate  to 
them  that  their  support  and  assis^aiiSe  is  needed  to  make  school  a  wort^i while 
oYpf>riPnrm..^tf^hn#iAiii:A^A^p.f3tj^nf^  ihpsf>  «f*hool  codes.  thev  wilLseeJjetter  that 
they  are  the  prinmry  beneficiary  qf  au^iorder^y  school  operation  and  that  they, 
as  members  of  the  school  c(jnnnunity.  have  a  responsibility  and  interest  in 
promoting  a  good  learniiig  environment, 

•  The  adoption  ot  a .  written  student  conduct  code  also  wiU  help  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, and  other  school  employees  clearly  understand  the  ground  rules  of  school 
discipline.  Clear  regulations  and  procedures  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  school 
employees  in  troublesome  ^ijltuations,* The  teacher,  no  less  than  the  student,  needs 
to  know  the  types  of  student  coiiftlu^t  prohibited,  the  types  of  conduct  that 
usually  will  resnit  in  expulsion,  and  the  types  of  conduct  that  are  to  be -punished 
or  curbed  by  the  teacher's  discipline.  With  respect  to  teacher  discipline,  I  thiri'k 
it  is  important  for  the  code  to  make  clear  that  the  teacher  is  expected  to  make 
every  effort  to  handle  personally  the  usujil  •.problems  of  maintaining  classroom 
discipline  before  involving  the  principal.  It  also  is  essential  that  the  individual 
school  develop  written  procedures  for  handling  teacher  referrals  of  misbehaving 
stmlenta.  Such  procedures  should  require  adequate  records  and  provide  fqr 
promptly  notifying  tlie  teacher  Of  tlie  principal's  action  on  the  iniscondiijet. 

Written  coded  nl^p.  will  help  teachers  If  they  define  the  procedures  and 
limitations  on  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  and  the  search  of  a  studeiic  or  his 
locker.  The  teach ef  needs  to  know  the  limits  oh  corporal  punlshment7kiidH:.he 
sjearch  oft'a  student,  because  improperly  admlhistereil  corporal  punlshihent."  or 
i4n  illegal  search"  may  result  in  a  civil  suit  a^ai|ist  the  teacher  for  assault  or 
Invasion  of  privacy.  Furthermore,  if  he  violates  the  |^&dent*s  "rights,  privileges 
or  immunities  secured  by  the  constitution  arTd  ia\^;?' the  teacher  may  be' sued 
and  found  t(rbenpers0nall.V  liable  und^Bection  19§al'of  the  federal  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1871,"  '  ^ 

Still  another  reason  for  a  written  code  Ub^feo  protect  the  student  against  a 
violation  of  his  constitutional  rights  mxdrio  avoid-  a  reversal  of  the  school's 
action  if  a  court  lifeer  fljids  the  school  imperiirfsslbly  suspended  or  expelled 
the  student.^**  Another  danger  Is  that  without /written  codes.^  students  may  be* 
left  unaware  of  thejr  d he  process  safeguards  and  less  likely  to  assert  their  ^ 
-rights,  particularly  If  the  punishment  is  not  too  offensive,  or  the  right  sacrificed 
seems  relatively  unimportant,  A  written  cade  that  Is  iipda^ted  with  the  liafcest 


io4iO  U.S.  oOS  (1975). 
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l4»jfal  Problems  In  Rducfttlon)  nnrt  tXw  KllIC  ClenrinRhous«  on  Educntional  Administration 
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eourfc  decisions  provides  aft  invaluable  tool  in  operating  a  cobs ti tut ionally  sound 
and  fair  disciplinary  procedure.  •  $ 


V.  JpROCBDURE  FOR  DEVELOPING  A  STUDENi^XODE 

Although  the  adoption  of  a  student  conduct  coa6  is  a^  responsibility  of  the' 
local  board  of  education,  I  recommend  that  the^code  npt  be  bitten  by  the  school 
administrators  and  board  alone.  I  suggest  tliat  the  school-  hoard  establish'  a 
committee  from  the  various  constituencies  witliin  the  secondary  scnool  com- 
munity— studefits,  teachers,  parents,  ahd  administ4!a±m:gl-r::and  that  this  committee 
develop  the  code  using  several  of  the  availablefl^odel, codes  aS  a  guide*"  The 
committee,  should  give*  all  interested  t^nd  affected^eople,  an  opportunity  to  comte^,  .  ^ 
before  the  committee  and  make  recommendations  and  suggestions.  vWheu  tli^  i^^^ 
committee  has  completed  a  flnal  djaf t  of  th©  code^  Wliich  should  have  bfeen  cyare*'  : 
fully  revievired  by  someone  familiar  with  the  stfttiitory  and  constitutional  l&w 
0^  stHd'ent  conduct,  the  draft  should  then  go  to  the  school  board  for  its  consid- 
eration. The  board  should  publicize  the  proposal  and  invite  comment  and 
criticism  of  it.  After  receiving  this  comment,  the  board  should  adopt  thejo<ie 
with  such  amendments  as  it  thinks  necessary.  The  code  then  becomes  the  tfmclal 
school  board  ppHcy  on  student  conduct  and  should  be  publicized  widely,  with 
^  cppy  giiven  to  each  student  and  a  copy  mailM  to  .all  parents. 

The  i\nk\  adoption  of  the  student  concUijet^de  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
the  school  board  is  throdffhv  with  tlil^l^ueystudent  conduct  codes  need,  to  be 
reviewed  regularly  by  students  aj^dr^aff.  Cme  reason  for  periodic  review  is  te 
make  revisions  required  Iw^the^w,  sinceurhis  area  of  the  school's  operation  is 
currently  In  ^  state'  of  -gfeat\change.  Tli4  primary  reason  for .  regular  review, 
hoWever,  is  to  continue  to  HervA  those  objectives  noted  parlierof  creating  a  better 
understanding  among  student8\'of  the  need  fe)r  and  their  role  in  the  orderly^, 
operation  of  schools. 

When  these^  things  have  been  done,  a  local  hoard  of  education  should  have 
clear  rules  on  student^  miscpnducf,w^and  an  orderly  and  precise  procedure  for, 
handling  it.  The^e? rules  and  procedures  will  go  far  in  assuring  that  the  student  . 
is  treated  fairly,  in  minimizing  the  likelihood  of  disruption  to  the  educational  ^ 
process  from  student^ misconduct,  and  in  complying  with  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements of  due  process.  /  . 

V       Appendix — Recommended  Seuious  Student  Miscowducjt  Code 

The  followhig. rules  prohibiting  srerious  studerit  misconduct  were,  taken  from 
"Student  SusiJfensions  and  Expulsions':  Proposed  School  Board  Codes"  by  Robert 
E.  Pbay  and  Jasper  L.  Cummiiife,  Jr.,  In.stilute  ot  Oovernment.:  Chapel  Hill.vl 
N.C.  (197,0)  ,  pp.  lG-22.  /    o  .  ^ 

rule  /.  DISRUPTION  OP  SCHOOL 

A,  student  shall  not  by  use  of  violence,  force,  noise,  coercion,  threat,  intimida- 
tion, fear,  passive. resistance,  or  any  other  con'?luct  intentionally  cause  the  sub- 
stantial and  material  disruption  or  obstruction  of  any  lawful  nussion,  process, 
oif  function  of  the  school.  i\ 
^'  Neither  shall  he  engage  in  .such  conduct  for  tlie  purpose  of  causing  the  sub- 
stantial anji  material  disrui)tion  or  obstruction  of  any  lawful  mission,  process, 
or  function  pf  the  school  if  such  a  disruption  or  obstruction  is  reasonably  certain 
titHiesuHg^  ^  •  I ...  -  ,  X .  .  ■       .    ■  ^. 

Neiyier-fihall  he  urge  other  fejudenf^  to  engage  in  such  conduct  for  the  purpose 
Ot-CtTu sing 'the  substantial  and  material  disruption  er  obst^niction  of  any  lawful 
mission,  process,  or  function  or  the  school' if  a  substantial  and  material  disrup-" 
tlon  or  obstruction  is  reasonably  certain  to  result  from  his  urging.  * 

Whild  this  list  Is  not  intended  to  be  exclusive,  the  following  acts — when  done 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  a  susbtantial  and  material  disruption  or  obstruction 
of  any  lawful  mission,  process,  or  function  of  the  school — illustrate  the  kinds 
of  offenses  encqmpassed  here':  (1)  occupying  any  school  building,  school  g;rounds, 
or  part  thereof  with  intent  to  deprive  others  of  its  use ;  (2)  blocking  tlil  entrance 

IT  A  collection  of  Model  Studrnt  Codes  can  be  found  In  a  pubUcrttlon  entitled  Student 
Oodea:  A*  PacJcea  on  Selected  Godea  and  Related  Materials  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  PTarvard 
Center  for  Law  and  Education,  1971). 
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or  0Xit  of  any  school  buillUn^^r  corridor.  oKroom  therein  with  intent  lo  deprive 
others  of  lawfur  access  to  or  from,  or  use  of,  the  building  or  ctlrrldor  or  ^pom; 
(3)  setting  fire  to  or  substantially  daiiiaging  any  school  bullding/or  property ;  (4)." 
firirigr  displaying:,  or  threate:ning  use  of  fit  ear  ms,  exi^Ioslves,  or  othef  weapons 
on  the  school  premises  for  any  unlawful^pth^^oa^  (5)  preveiiti^'on  of  or  attempt- 
ing to  prevent  by  physical  act  the  convening  or  continued  ftinctioning  of  any 
school,  class,  or  activity  or  of  any  lawful  uneeting  or  assembly  on  the  school 
campus;  C6)  (preventing  students  from  attending  a  class  or  schboVaqtivity ;  (7). 
except  unde;?' the  direct  instruction  of  the  pwn^^  blocking  normal  p^^istri an 
or  vehicular  trafiic  on  a  campus;  and  (8)  contTiiuously  and  lutjentionally  making 
jrioise  or  acting  in  any 'manner  so  as  ti^  interfere  seriously  With  the  teaclier's 
ahility  to  conduct  his  class.      > «  , 

'  ^*     *  ^    ■  -  .  ■ 

RULE  2.  DAMAGE  OR  DESTRUOTION  vOF  SCHOOL  J^ROPERTY 

A  student  Shall  not  intentiOimlly  caUs.o  6r  attempt  to  cause  substantial  damage 
to  valuable  school  propeHy  oi*  steal  or  attempt  to  steal  school  property  of  sub% 
st'antial  value.  Repeated  damage  or  theft  irivolving^toool  property  of  small  value 
.also  shall  be  a  ba^is  for  long-term  suspension  or  expulsion  from  school, 

RULE  3.  DAMAGE-.  O^t  DESl'UUCTld^  OF  PRIVATE  PROPERTY  .  . 

A  Student  shall  not  intentioilail^c^  or  attempt  to- cause  sull^tantial  daxnjtge 
to  valuable  private  pi*operty  o^^  steal  or  attempt  to  steal  valuable  private  jprop-* 
evty  eit;her  on  the  school  groui)ds  or  d^iring  a  school  .activity,  function,  ot  event- 
off  school  grounds.  Repeated  damage  or  tlieft  in vt^lving  private  property  of  sinatl 
value  also  shall  *be  a  basis  for  long-term  suspension  or  expulsion  from  schobi, 

RULE  4.  ASSi^ULT  ON  A  -SCHOOL  EMPLOYEE 

/A  studeW  shall  not  IntentiomVlly  vause  or  atienipt  to  cause  physical  injury 
or  intentionally  behave  in  such  a\way  as  cjould  reasonably  cause  physical  injury 
to  a  Si(?hool  employee :  \  .    .  <  . 

(1)  On  the  school  grounds  Auring  and  immediately  before  or  immediately 
after  scliool  hours,  \  #  /  ^ 

.  (2)  On  tlie  scliool  grounds  i^t  any  other  time  when  the-sehool  is  beihg 
used  by  (J  school  gi'oup,  or  \  ,  / 

(3)  Ofl?  the  school  grounds  at  h  school  activity,  function,  or  ev^nt. 
Neither  SelfKlofpnse  nor  action  unditrtaken  on  the  reasonahle  belief  that  it  was 
necessary  to  protect  son'ie  other  person  is  to  be  considered  an  Intentional  act 
'  under  this  rule.  ' 

RULE  li.  PHYSICAI.  ABXXS©  OF  A  \STUDIi:NT  OR  OTHER  P^ 
'  /^EMPLOYED  By\tHE  SCHOOi:. 

A  Student  shall  not  intentionally  do  semous  bodily  injxu'y  to  any  person  i, 

(1)  On  the  school  grounds  during  a\tid  inimediajiely  before  or  immediately 
after  school  hptirs,  .  \  *  .  ' 

(2)  On.  the  school  grounds  at  any  other  ti>ne  when  the  School-Ni^  being 
used  by  a  school  group,  or  V     /  '  ^ 

(3)  OfiF  the  school  grounds  lit  a  schooly acnWty,  function,  or^vent. 
Neither  self-defense  nor  action  undertajvenjon  the  reasonable  belief  that  it  was 

necessary  to  protect  some  ojiier  person  is/to\  be  considered  an  intentional  act 
under  this  rule.  . 

miLE  a.  WE^P(5nS  A'Np'^D^^NGElljOVS  INSTRUMENTS 

Option  One — A  student  shall  nO£  knowin/ly  p\)ssess,  handle,  or  trai^mit  any 
object  that  can  r^sonably  be  considered  a  weapon;  /  ^ 

(1)  Oil  tne  school  gi^ourids  during  and  inun^diately  before  or  immediately 
after  school  hours,  , 

(2)  On /the  school  grounds  at  any  other  tii\ie  when  the  school  is  bein^ 
.    '  used  by  a -School  group,  or 

/   ,    (3).  Off  the  school  grounds  at  aqy  schopl  actiVity,  function,  or  event. 
/  Mis  rule  does  not  apply  to  normal  school  supplies'  like  pencils  or  compasses-' 
put  does  apply  to  any  fireai»m,  an>*  explosive  includiVg  fi;recraclcers,  any  knife  ^ 
Other  than  a  small  penknife,  and  other  dangerous  objects  of  lio  reasonable  use  to 
fhe  pupil  at  :scliool.  ^  ■ 
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■    ■      '  .     ■  /      ;  •  .     '  ■       '       '  ) 

Option  ifioo— A«  stutler/t  Hlmll  not  knowingly  possiess,  handle,'  or  transmit  a 
knife>  razor,  ice  picls,  exi>losive,  Joadofl  on  no,  sword  cane,  machete,  pistol,  rifle, 
Shotgun,  pellet  gun,  or  other  object  that  reasonably  can  be  considered  a  weapon  : 
(1)  On  the  ^ehool^otiiuls  during  and  inuuediately  before  or  immediately 
.  after  school  hours,  x 

{2)f  On  the  schoor  grounds  (fet  any  other  time  when  the  school  is-  being 
used  by  a  schooj|:*?roup,  or  • 

(3)  *0ff  the  school  grounds  at  nhy  school  activity,  function,  or  event.; 
This  rule  does  not  apply  to  normal  scliool  sui^plies  like  pencils  dl'  compasses. 

•     .      ■  ---^'V  '"'     //\'.  .  ,.    .  ^-^         I  • 

RULE  7.  NARCOTipS,  Al^COHOLIO  B^VEnAOES,  -\NI)  BTIMULANIc  DRtJGS  .     '  • 

A  student  shall  not  knowingly  possess  use,  transmit,  or  be  under,  the  influence 
of^iiy  naiHiotlc  dnug,  halluciuogehic  drug,  amphetamine,  barbltui'^ate,  iSiarijuanqi, 
alcoholic  bev^'erage,  or  intojjSicant  of  any  kind  :  ' 

(1)  On  the  school  grounds  during  aij^l  immediately  before 
aftek  school  hours,  ^ 

(2)  On  i^e  school  grounds,  at  any'  oth&t  time  wh*en  the  'scUool  is 
used  by  a  school  grouPf  or     f - 

(3)  Off  thbi  school*  ferouuds  lit  any  sdiool  a:ctivity,  f unctiojn/ Or  ey&t. 
Use  of  a  drug  authorized  by  ft  medical  prescription  from  a  regi^ered  physician 

shall  not  he  consi^eiW  a'  violation  of  this  rule. 


or  Immediately. 


LiT  8.  kepeated  school  violations 


\ 


A  student  sl^rwot  repeatedly  fail  to  comply  vvith  directions  of  teachers,  stu-. 
dent  tea^je^rC  Hubstltute  tbachers,  teacher  aides,  principals  ^or  other  authorized 
schooj^^^onnel  during  any<)ti^rlod  of  time  when  he  is  properly  under  the  author- 
ifcy^tJf  sjehbol  pe^rsonnel. 


*        PAHEN.TAL  INVOIiVMEN^T— A  COMMON  DENOmNATOR 

Mr-  Rector.  Thank  you  veiy  mAicli  for  yatfr  comments.  I  >yon'f 
lengthen  this'hearing  loflg^r  thari  nec^^ry,  biit'there  are  several  areas 
thafc  I  would  I'iko  to  develop  further,  , 

Both  you  and  Mr$^  ICimmel^have  stressedx^roughout  ypur  presen- 
tations a  co^iiHion^deriominator^  nanjply^hat  pkrQntal  involvement,  in 
a  very  sijg^Rcmt  way,  leads  to  jj^dtiction^f  whatCTBi:level  of  violence 

 J  _  1  1   _^  _r        J_  _    J  i  '  1  ri>»V»  jniWI.  '  '  - 


ancl  vaiiaalismw  happens  to  permeate  a  particular  s^hob^l-^ttinfi 

If  either  of  you  could  amplify  6n  that  theme,  it  would  be  nelpful 
in  terjns  of  developing'our  record. 

Mr$, 'ICiMMEi;.  Aro  ydu  asking  foi'  specific  examples?  "  x 

Mr.  RiiCTOR.  A  s^pecific  example,  or  aii  elaboration  of  the  importanc6^ 
of  the  role  the  parents  could  plAy;  and  how  it;w6ti}d  minimize  Some 
of  the  pj#bleins  which  confront  the  ^ 

Mr.  KioxTx,  There  is  nothing  magical  about  par^ntar ihvolvement. 
Our  position  underscores  the  point  that  wo  are  really  not  going  to 
.get  much  improvement  or  clianges  iii  this' problem  unless  the/basi^ 
groups  involved  in  the  problem  understand  and  talk  with  one  another. 
If,  for  instance,  the  parents  have  been  a  part^f  some  difficult  but- 
productive  discussions  about  rules  established  by  the  school,  or  ev^n 
:had  a  ha?id  in  developing  them,  there  will  be  far  more  uniformity  in 
attitudes  about  enforcement  of  the  rules;  there  would  be  far  less 
static  at  home  about  actions  taken  by  the  school  if  the  parent  fully 
^imderstdod  the  rules.  The  message  is  quickly  Understood  by  tjie 
youUgstert  /  . 

I  ttiink  also,  we  have  found  repea^^dly  that  although  parents  do 
uot  Imow  the  jargon  of  the  educatoi's,  they  can  still  express  concern, 
and  they  can  still  express  ideas  alsout  school  efforts  tliat  might  be 
more  helpfiil  to  children:  It  is  th^  responsibility  of  the  educators  to 


listen  to  t}\at  with  a  skillful  oar  and  translate.  I  think  these  aj?e^he 
kinds  of  ton^-setting  things  that  we  are  reaching  for.  ^^y^ 

,JHr,  RecxoIr.  I  think  your -general  statement  may  leaj^e^ie  irnpres- 
sion  with  sorne  persons  that  you  are  suggesting  Aha t  parents'  fop^s 
on  the  school  situation  by  cracking  the  whip— a  kind  W-o^ 
committee.  I  bel  We  we  need  a  clarification  that  you,  as  I  understand 
your  statementj  ai'k^talking  about  heal  thy.,  fully  informed,W)'mpre^ 
sive  input  by  parents  into  the  school  setting.  SomethingMthat  will,  be 
analogous  with  ^hat\Mr.  Phay  has  suggested  in  te^rdUo  student 
input  to  their  own  codfes.  Thus  they,  will  haye  a  piece  of  the  action, 
understand'  the  action,  al^  the  beneficiaries  of  the  action,\and  have 
the  responsibility  for  cariying  it  out.  Is  there  ^an  analogv  between 
the  input  Mr.  Phay  was  sug^gesting^  and  the  kind  of  inpu^t  and  re- 
sponsibility that  y^ou  are  seeking:^  with  regards  to  the<  parents? 

Mrs.  KiMMEL.  I  think  there  is  aili^ther  side^to  that,  too,  anal  agree 
with'  everything  that  he  has  said,  that  tl^e  parent  has  to  iVave  an 
understanding  and  inclusion  in  the  problems.  \ 

Now,  Mrs.  Edelman  also  talked  briefly  to  the  point  that  often  what 
^ou  hear  is  not  entirely  what  is  happening  i^  schools.  One  gi'eal  asset 
iiV  having  parents  participate  in  the  school  activities,  whetheA  they' 
are  working  as  aides  or. whether  they  arfe  working  as  monitoTrs,  or 
no  matter  what  they  are  doing  there,  is  that  they  can  give  a  more  ac- 
'  curate  account  of  wliat  is  actually  ^oing  on  in  the  school.  \ 

I  think  very  often  sdiool  boara  people  and  school  adininSstral^ors 
are  very  specifically,  shall  we  say,  called  before  the  cha^mber  of  com- 
merce board,' and  asked,  "Now,  what's  going  on  in  that  higji  school^ — 
that  is  not  good  fort)iir  community,"  and  thi^sort  or  thing.  Well,  wlia^t 
they  have  been  hearing  on  the  street  are  spme  of  tlie  things  that 
Mrs.  Edelman  alluded^  to,  and  they  are  i^ot  \iecessarily  school-based 
problems.  I 

i^End  yet,  when  the  poor  school  supei'iritendent  or  school  board  mem- 
ber is  speaking  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  he  says  to  them,  "How"' 
long  has  it  been  since  yoii  have  been  at  the  high^cliool,  except  for  an 
athletic  mlitch?"  very  few  of  them  have  been  theife."' 

I  have  been  a  school  board  president,  and  I  have  had  people  call  me 
and  say,  "I  would  be  afraid  to  go  to  the  high  school."  I  say,  "How  long 
has  it  been  since  you^iave  been  there?"  They  haven't  been^there.  And 
*>  T  must  say,  it  ga^^me  groat  pleasure  to  say  to  them,  *"!  walk  through 
the  .school  at  least  once  a  week  when  scjiool  is  in  session,  I'm  not  afraid 
to  be  them" 

l*ARENTAIj  IN  TOT  A  NO  OmTUT  TO  COMMUNITY 

I  think  if  you  have  parents  participate  in  the  actual  school  life,  they 
•can' give  a  more  accurate  accouiDfc  c^)f  what  is  going  on  Jn  that  school. 
I  think  that  iS/terribly  important,  not  only  for^their  input  into  the 
school  systeiTVriiit  their  con^munication  back  to  the  commimity. 

Nov^'j  I  might  say  to  you  that  as  the  PTA.  president  I.  am  jgfetting 
calls  from  people  around  the  country  who  say^  "Our  school  principal,* 
or  superintencieni,  has  asked  if  the  PTA  will  provide;  monitors  to 
work  in  the  halls."  Some  of  th^se  requests  are  even  to  the  extent  Jthat 
they  are  asking  the  PTA  to  fufkish  people  to  work  every  day,  all  (Jay? 
as  monitors  in  the  halls  as  volunteers.  Now,  this  is  a  big^order,  and 
sometimes  they  say,  "Do  we  have  to  do  that?"  Of  course  I  tell  them. 
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"You  don't  have  to  do  ajiythhig  if  ym  don't  want  to,  but  dqn't  turn 
it  down  until- you  have  assessed  the  ^dvant&ges  of  being  given,  that 
opportunity  t^  participate."  -  •     .  * 

Now,  understand,  I  don>think  monitor^  is  the  greatest  value 

that  citi^iens  can  ImWitTthe  ihput  of  the  school  syst^in,l)ut  if  that  is 
one  way  to  be  invited  in,  thai  is  one  entry  into  th^  school  system. 

■So,  these  are  the  things  that  ware  saying — dur  citizens,  parents,^ 
have  to  be  included  in  what's  goinjg  on,in  the  schd^ls,  if  they  are  going 
to'give  support  to  what  the  school  1^  trying  to  do,  ,y  * 

^Mr.  Eectok..  a  v^y  important  item  that  I  gl6aned  from  Mrsv  Edel- 
man's  presentatioiv  ^^^ts  that,  with  all  the  emphasis  on  the  naWr^r  ^f^ 
'  ext;ent  of  violence  and  vandalism  h\  Schools,  tKere  is  some  concern  that 
the  community  not  invoke  rash  proc(^dures  based  on  a  faulty  view  6i 
the  coinplexjity  of  the  prdblems,         \  ^  - 


ArPKOACIIES  TO  QUALITY  ALTJ^^RNATiVE  PROGRAMS  ^ 

Th6  information  Sfenator  Bayh  requested  that  you  subinit  regaird- 
4ng  alteraative  programs,  as  well  as  any  tiling  ou  the  involvement  of 
parents,  from  your  organizations  would  be  particularly  helpful^n  ^ 
this.regard,'*it  is  especially  important  to  niafe  careful  assessmentsTWe 
are  all  aware^  under  the  aegis  of  labels  such  as  ^^altematm^ 
6t  ^'special  programs'^  or  a  host  of  other  kbek,  th^^t  the*^qualit]^  and 
^pope  of  such  programs  runs  the  gamut.  It  is  important  to  home  in  on 
equality  programs,  that  we  may  reflect  these  approaches  in  the  legislia- 
tion.  This  would  be  quite  helpful.         ^  \  .  > 

^   Mr.  Phay.  May  I  comment  briefly?  /  *  .  7 

I  understand  you  to  be  asking  for  sgecifi^o^ys  in  which  parents/ 
can  be  involved.  I  think  there  ar^,^ar1otof  the^^nd  1  wQuld  like  to 
mention  a  few.       ,  ■ 

I  see,  in  an  active  PTA,  parents  coming  in  and  tutoring  studentSj 
providing  specialized  instruction  for  children  that  need  it  on  b^th 
ends  of  the  leairnil^^  spe/5trum,  and  serving  as  teacher  aides.  J  sa^w 
PTA  mobilize  public  opinion  to  "support  putting  in  sidewalks  fer  a 
new  school.  I  also  haye  seen  PTA's  provide  parents  to  increase  th^ 'level 
of  supervision.  ^  / 

With  respect  to  supervision  it^. should  b^  noted  that  one  result  of 
collective  barscainin^  contracts  between  teachers  and  school  boards  is 
a  provision  eliminating  the  teacher's  responsibility  for  student  super- 
vision except  in  tHe  classrooiii.  If  teachers  are  not  going  to  provide  the 
,  supervision,  someone  else  must  do  it. 

If  teachers  just  step  outside  the  classroom  when  classes  are  oVer, 
which  is  a  time  of  increased  misconduct  because  the  students  are  not 
under  direct  supervision,  inisconduct  cannot  be  j^eatly  reduced.  Thus, 
if  teachers  are  not  going  to  provide  this  supervision — -and  it  can't  be 
done  by  the  principal  and  central  Office  staff  alone— then  the  parents 
can  help,  although  I  think  it  is  fundamentally  wrong  to  depend  on  the 
citizenry  to  monitor  the  halls. 

Another  supervisory  role  for  parent^-that  I  have  s^en  work  very 
effectively,  is  t6  patrol  busy  streets  when  the  city  police  do  not  have^ 
I  adequate  personn,el  to  perform  this;  duty.  In  one  school  I  know,  the 
\PTA  set  up  a  schedule  which  posted  a  parent  at  eyery  crosswalk  to  the 
chooL  There  \^as  only  one  policeriian  for  the  entire  elementary  school, 
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but  the  PTA  and  the  cofnmunity  came  in  and  lie^ 
busy  streets  to  schpQL         .         '  .  . 

But  I  supixose  the  key  to  parent  involvement  it^if  the  scKboIs  is  the 
imagination  and  openness  of  the  board  of  education  andiiie  principaL 
J[f  the  principal  is  not  seeking  wjjys  to  involre  the^arents  of  the 
children  in  his  school,  they  usually  are  not  ^^n^^  to  sfet  involved.  Top 
of  ten  AVe  |iild  the  principal  setting  a  tone, for  the/^iool  that  says  he 
really  doesn't  want  ^uiybodj^  meddliijigija;  thB  sthoql  bush  This 
attitude  will  Idll  off  paVental  involvement.  /     /'  ' 

Mr.  Ri!(pTOR,.  A  related  concern  rehi'five/to^'our  coninients  aboiit  the 
codes- — ^and  I  haven't  smdied  all  the  code/niaterial  yon  sub  in  it  ted  in^ 
detail — regards  the  conduct  of  nonstud^tiy,  or  noneni'ollod  students 
,  repontl^  suspended.  Is  the  sti; 
di'esking  problenis  that  an 
sters  in  the  school  setting^ 

Mr.  PiiAY.  Wellj  the 
with  those  people  in  it^  cli 
nonstudents  and  people  wh 


?^nt  codxX^iii  any  M  ay,  a  vehicle- for  ad- 
hcrate(j/l)y  the  pre?ence  of  thesayoung- 


inar; 


y^juriscliction  Qf  tliQ  school  ig  to  deal 
Ptliink  its  response,  with  respect  "to 
b  ^ot^Wave  a  need  to  be  in  that  school, 
shoidd  be  to  notiJy/fhe  police  and  lecythe  crinjina.!  process  deal  with 
t'heir  crirninal  beMvior.  ^ 

Another  isstie<^whicl)/woul(l  take  considerable  time  to  develop^,  is 
tlie  problem  pf^the  school  tiying  to  do  toV  much  to  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems the  cWld  preserttg^'br  creates.  We  hcTOe  a  criminal  code  that  oper- 
ates herCyKiid  I  think  it  should  be  viewed  separately  f rom  th^  written 
code,  I  clon't  think,  for  e,xainple,  that  the  sMdexxt  conduct  code  should 
recit^t he  f elojties  t)f  the  criminal  statutes-    \  '       '   , . 

But.  if  a  lionstudeiit  improi|)orly  comes  iWo  the  school  arid  is  in- 
\:^ved  iiTk^nisconduct— and  th'ere  are  a  lot  of  hypotheticals  we  could 
pose  lAre,  such  as  he  might  be  a  student  from  another  school — ^there 


Avilljje  circumstilnces  when  good  jndgment  wMkcounsel  to  not  swear 
oijt^a  .warrant  for  trespass  or  assauk.  But  I  e m^phriSTze' tin^ t liere  is  a 
; danger  for  the  school  by  always  trying  to  act  as  aj)oliceman<  When  , 
schools  are.ctealing  with  felonies  committed  by  either  students  oi' non- 
students,  the  problem  shoidd  be  vieM^ed  as  primamly  a  police  [jroblem, 
No^v , :  I  coll  I  d  cite  e  x  a  in  pi  e  w  l  ie  re  I  ^v  qu  Id  n  at  s  ugge  st  a  u  t  omatic 
response  for  the  assistance  of  the  police,  but  by  and  large  the /criminal  o 
process  is  there  to  deal  witli  this  conduct,  and\:^t  ouglVt  to  be  looked  upon  ^ 
as  the  [)rlmary  way  for  the  school  to  respond.  ^ 

DlSTIXCriOXS  iiimVKKX  STUnENTS  Affl)  ^\)^^sWl>KNTS 

Mr.  Rfx'Tor..  1  think  that  is  a  very  important^disi^nction  relative 
to  the  role  of  the  sfutlent  cod^  and  to  the  responsibility  Of  school 
administiiitors,  J  believe  this  I'eemphasizes  tJie  earlier  thinking  We 
werej>ursuing  about  the  pa  it  of  the  Enrolled  student  ai\d  that  of 'the 
recontlv  suspended  studQiit — including  the  basis  for  suspeiiision  an4 
the  actions  towai'd  nonstudents, 

.  Tliey  are  two  separate  entities,  aud  it  is  very  impoii:ant.to  make  tliis 
distinction.  THus,  as  we  j)iirsue  these  hearings,  and  whatever  l,egisla- 
tion  we  dt)  finaJize,  this  distinction  of  the  two  groups  will  be  clearly 
defined,  -     ^  '  \ 

Wefap predate  your  assistance  in  this  area.       .  * 

 -3n,x4osiiig,  we  would  be  interested,  for  the  record,  in  a  reiteration' 

of  the  Ooss  criteria  as  it  applies  to  suSpensio^.  Also,  in  your  assess- 


0  moat  ns  to  whetluM*— in.  any  way>  shapo,  or  foiMn~y()u 'think  the.  . 
docision  will  impede  school  olUcinls  from  pi'optM'tly  (jidclrtesing  di,^- 
(jiplinary  problems,  ^  •/     >     .  • 

Mr.  Pii'js.v.  Well,  .lot  me  lirst  say^thnt  I'thii^Ji  (rosl  is  a  gockl 
decision ;  and,  as  the  majority  opinion  indicates,  tKo  minimiim  re(][yire- 
ments  it  has  now  irmosed  are,  if  anythin^*^  tes  than  a  fair-minded; 

1  school  principal  wo'iild  impose  on  himself  Lri  order  to  avoid  unfair 
susp'ensionk  (lood  administrators  were  alrjmly  doing  tire  thnigs  that 
the  6^056uleci8ion  iiow  iremm^^^  /  ^    .  • 

You  ask  if  tlie  opintoV  witl  ijnpedt^^^chool  operations.  I  think  tho 
ansnnn*  to  that  is  fniplicit  in  what  I  juBt  said.  The  type  of  couununica-  . 

•  tiehs^bet ween 'the  adiiiinistrator  and  a  child  he  is  about  to  suspend-y- 
lui  opportunity  for  the  student  to^tell  his  side  of  the  stOry — is  just  basic 

//    fairphiy.  I  stroi^lv  tli^trgree  wkn  the  minority  opinion— as  you  know, 
V      <rc!^v.v  was  a  5-to4  cie^'ision.  Justice  Powell,  who  wrote  the  dissent,  listed  n 
e      a  illimber  of  situations  that  luight  be  i>H'lvded  in  thej'eci^wiremeht/iiri- 

•  i/OHCci  on  the  school  with  respecttp  suspension,  sUch  ns  moving  th^  child 
from  ona  track  to  another,  transferring  a  student  to  a  spe,cial  school, 

^or  even  suclMsLseretionary  decisions  as  grading  a  studeht's.work^  ~S 

•  1  think  he  msyes  the  point.  I  thijik  the  type  of  coinnuinication 
yit  the  (V)urt,nvquires  for  siispension  is  necessary  in  the  situations  listed 

'  *  ■  by  JusficoP()\v/H  if  the  school  is  to  be  fair.  In  each  of  the  ilhistrations, 
hd  dtes  as  the/Ta|'4'eacliing  possibilities  of  the  case,  I  thinka  conversa- 

P      tiofi  betweeimhe  student  and  fhe  school  official,  including  a  stuclent's  . 
gjj^e!  shhnlcl  occur,  ^can't  imagine  a>good  teacher  not  being  w;lliffg 
tt^uMown  and  discuss  with  a  .student  why  a  grade  was  given.  I  might 
Hfty^'in  my  teaching  of  some  10  years,  I  have  had  six  or  seven  stu'dents  ^ 
.  c^mie  in  andVhallenge  iny  evaluation  of  their  performance;  and  I  hllve  . 

*  ^    foun<l  myself,  in  a  few  cases,  to  have  been  wrong.  It  setmis  to  me  the 

'  sdiqol  must*  be  ex[)^tfe^l  to  do  that,  it  it  wants' the  support  of  the  stu-  , 
dVhts  and  thwir  parents.  'a 

V.    ^-  .  ■  (  • 

\'  o().*vs  nKrisio>r  conimcs  jms'nNO  piurricK:* 

8o^  I  think  the  decision  was  good.  It  does  n5t  disrupt  the  ways  in' 
\     which  suspension  hasMjeen  used  as  a  proper  tool  in  school  discipline, 
.    In  those  school  system  that  have  ngt  beeij  giving  the  student  an  op- 
portunity to  telflys  m\{.\  before  a  suspension  is  invoked,  they  should 
ha\^  been  so  doing  as    matter  of  good  policy.  This  decision  basically 

•  codifies  the  existiiiff^ptrf^tico.  '  • 

I  disagree,  l^B'trt^'er,  with  testimony  given  earlier  by  Mrs.  Edelman 
an(t  ilrJ  lAH-ine  when  they  ^id  we  need  far  more  procedure  than  Avhat 
tlie  Supi^nie  Court  inquired  in  Ooss,  In  a  few  instances'^  more  proce- 
dm^TH^'ei^iUlvd ;  but  the  (^ourt,  recognized  these  exceptions.  It- said 
there  will  be  tou|^li-cuises  in  whiiiiU**fee  school  will  need  to  go  to,a  nipre 
{ornii^il  hearing,  even»on>Wp!^ 

^I  also  notcj  that* siis^l^^nsi^lr^^  be  limited  to  short  i;emovals 
from  school.  TOien  sfispensions  ext*wjd  a  day  or"  two,'thW'e  is  a  prob- 
Ipln.rTo  me. a  i^-week  suspensioiKjs  a^oqg^  removal  from  schCTol.  If 
.  you  examine  the  situatioji  requirtn^  suspW^ion,  a  suspension  of  1 
or  2  days  serves  the. objective  better  rhun  a  KMli^Y^uspension,  When 
,you  are 'talking  about  a  10-day  suspension,  the  prinripal  should  b§ 
Qonsidering  an  expulsion.  .  ^,  . 
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^         In  conclusion,  4ot  nio  sununarizo  the  holdinj^  of  Goss  w  Lope^. 
^      When  the  school  plans  to  susptMul  a  st  lul^nt,  the  school  (lisciplinarian  is 
required  to  state  the  eharja:es  against  the  student.  If  the  student  denioa 
tho  durrges,  he  must  be  given  an  expliination  of  the  evidence  upon 
whjch  the  charges  are  based;  and  then  an  opportunity  ^o  explain  his 
side  of  the  Ifetouy— his  side  of  tlie  case — before  he  is  removed.   '  * 
I  think  that  these  reti^inrements  are  fair  and  necessary  and  do  not  • 
^    disrupt  the  school  .  / 

•  ,     '       Mr.  Rkotor.  Yo)tr  connitont^  are  well  taken.  We  l)ave  been  pursuing' 

these  issues,  as  ^ell  as  your  thoughts  for  the  developtnent  of  a  bill 

*  of  rights  for  stiidents.    \  .  '  ',  _ 

In  developing  jjtandards  for  legislation,  we  have  taken  a-p^'spective 
not  solely  lunitotl  to  students.  We  haTe  been  looking  very  carefully 
at^the  concef)t  of  a  bill  of  rights  for  children.  A  particular  nianifesta-* 


posed,({ bill  of  rights  for  children. 
Mrs.  KiMMKL.  (\)uld  I  make  a  point  to  that  for  just  a  minute  ? 
Mr.  RK(m)H.  Certainly.  . 
/Mrs.  Kr^iMKi..  In  a  conference  that  we  had  in  Chicago  this  sunnner  , 
yOn  dealing  with  absenteeism  in  school,  suspension,  and  so  •forth,^^vit]i- 
out  going  into  detaijs,  in  seeking  exemplary  ca.sQS  of  in-school  sus- 
pension, we  got  some  feedback  from  some  school  peoi)le,  that  they 
felt  they  were  s^isx)ect  to  problems  wlien  they  separated  kids  into  sus- 
pension classed,  or  even,  in  t4ie  early  grades,  into  tracks.  I  didn't,  in 
my  early  testimony,  indicate  ^that  Uett  most  children  should  be 
removed  from  the  special  classfoom,  btit  given  special  attention,  this, 
sort  of  thing.  But  they  said  that  in  some  cases  \i  was  felt  this  AViis  a 
violation  of  civil  rights,  a  separation  of  the  student. 

Nqav,  as  a  i^jmlt-Trf^he  cOtnpleX%=^|Jllisp  we  liad  a  pre- 

sentation to  tlil^^  group  by  the  Honoi^Bh^^^Jon  Yqu^  by  the 

way  was  the  judgKpn  the  recent  Kent  State  cas^^^^utllB-pi^es^  to 
us  written  document^  and  made  a  presentation  on  these  issueS^o|ihe 
rule  of  separating  chi^ren,  j^nd  whether  you  could  move  them  frdm 
one  track  tp  another.  I  \i:n}^di  be  glad  to  share  this  with-  you  for  your 
records.  ' 

Mr.  Rkctou.  Thitfwwndbe  j)aii:icularly  helpf  hi 
Mrs.  KiMMKL.  I  think  lie  is  considered  somewhm:  of  an  expert  in 
this  field,  so,  jt  might  be  useful  to  you. 
Mr.  Recix)r.  MiVRioux,  do  you  have  any  further  comments  ? 
Mr.  Rioc^.  No;  none  except  to  sivy  that  the^ifational  Committee 
was  a  friend  of  the  court  on  Goss  v.  '»>p<3^,jtherefore  our  position  6n 
due  process  for  student  is  obviousy\Ve  think  for  all  the  j^roblems 
there  may  be  in  implementing  GoBsfv,  Lopez^  it  is  a  very  positive  step 
in  l>ohalf  of  children.      \         *  ^ -  . 

Mr.  Rector.  Well,  we  Hiank  all  ,of  you  for  your  contribution  and 
jJook  forward  to  your  continued  contribution.  I  apologize  for  the  Sen- 
)a)h9f*s  absence.  *  ^ 

^This  hearing  is  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
.  .:•  [Wliereupon,.  at  1 :05  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned^  subject  to 
thecallof  thcChair.l    -         ^  /  -  . 
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PART  1— 3SEWSPAPER  AND  MAGAZINE  ARTICLE; 


'  ;       V      .     [From  iiio  PhUa.delphlH.  Bulletin,  'Feb,  1,  1075]  ' 

.  ANSWERS  TO  SOHOOt  VlOfc^NCB 

Olio  Iruiicatlou  of  tlie  extent  to  whiqU  violence  places  Philadelphia's  public 
Hcaiool8lHthefactUatlti»acceptedTistUeistatU8(iuo,  '  ; 

Parents  move  out  of  the  city  to  avoid  exposing  tUeir  Children  to  It,  Teachers 
work  under  its  threat  and^  105  repftrtea  they  wero  ^n^sauUcd  by  pupils  last  year, 
"But  the  prime  victim  remains  the  pnpUa  themselves.  Last  year  they  reported  253 
ii^attlti^  by  other  piipils  and  most  ts^lmates  p,lace  actual  assaults  at  Houble  that 
number,  '  '  k 

'  IVhUe  its  roots /are  as  complex  as  urban  crime  itself,  tlie  problem  of  violence 
In  .the  schools  dm^s  compromise  several  distinlji;  iaoets,  And  ^'evera^  solufions  have 
1)eeu  propbHe(V^w|ilch  do  rtoWtequlre  exofbitanfcMncreases  in  staff  m<i  appear 
feasibl^,      /  '  ^  ' 

The  flrst^^ajor  prablem  ^.confronting  pupils  is  simplS^'  getting  to  and  froilrschool. 
In  large  Xigli  B<^bool8  like  fcdison  where  they.mustvCross  turfs  of  warring  gangs, 
(th</pul)lls'  fear. of  attack  contributes  to  a  di^op-out  rate  exceeding  30  percent). 
At/BotTVocatioual-Teclmical  Scliool  l«-year^old  James  Kennedy  was  stabbed  to 
dearfi  last  fall  only  a  block  from  the  school,        „  \ 
yQne  solution  is  to  bus  pupils  across  the  rival  turfs,  Bok  olready  provides  this 
y^r vice  with  good  results.  Unfortunately,  yoUng  Kennedy  did  not  take  the  bus 
'^tho  day  he  was  klHed.  School  Suijcrhitendent  Matthew  W,  Costanzo  ha^  pro^ 
posed  bustng  pupils' to  and  from  Central  ami  Girlsf  High  Schools  to  protect  Them 
irora  the  hazards  of  the  Broad  Street  Subway  and  boost  their  deeliniiig  enroll- 
Wnts,  Other  s^fhools  would  also  profit  from  such  busing, 

Aifother  solution  to  crossing  separate  gang  turfs  is  the  safe  corridor  plan  pro- 
imsed  by  Mr.  CostiYnzo  three  years  ago.  It  calls  for  organizing  volunteers  to.  police 
selected  pupil  mites  to- and  from  school.  Among  its  advantages  are  the  proba- 
bility of  obtai^ilng  a  federal  grant  to  fund  It  and  the  parental  a.nd  community 
in voivemeht  It  would  foster, 

T^'o  schools  already  experimented  successfully  with  the  plaii  shortly  after  Mr. 
CostanzQ  suggested  It,  However,  aft^dr  it  was  unveiled.  Mayor  Rizzo  ordered  it  . 
abandoned  becausV  h^elt^jit  would  hav^  diminished  the  Police  lijptftbrtment's 
•authority.  The  feafo  corridors  have  now  been  'resurrected  by  the  schoOT^  princi- 
pals. The  Idea  d^eserves  to  be  more  fully  tested. 

FJUiaUy.^U»lI!lI«^  a^  teachers  must  be  prose- 

cuted. Teachers  must  b^  ^ncoura^^d  to  report'  all  serious  hid  dents.  Any  princi- 
pals who  (Jls*courage  such  reporting  for  any  reason  should  be  Identified  to  the 
superintendent  TUoHj^teacliers*  and  pupils,  who  have  the  courage  to  bring  crihi-- 
Inal  complaints  against  their  attackers  deserve  all  the  professional  and  legal 
sul>port  at  the  school  d is trict\s4SsposaL  ' 


[Prom  tho  Netw/jrk,  Oct.  15,  1075]        *  .        .  ' 

„.         I        Hayh  on  Violence:  'No  Fbdkual  So^trrioN' 

^       (By  Hon,  Birch  Bayh)     '  ' 

For  several  ihonths^uow  the  Senate  Subcommittee  to  Investigate''' Juvenile 
Delinquency,  of  which  I  am  Chalrnmn,  has  been  conducting,  an  investigation  Into 
the  extent  of  and  possi/ble  cures  foi",  violence  and  vandalism  In  our  school  systems. 

In  April  of  this  •yea4i.auir_Subebminittee  eompletetl  a  preliminary  report  oii 
the  nature  and  extent  of  these  problf,ms  in  757  school  disti'icts  encompassing  ap- 
*  proximately  half  of  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  students  iii  the  coUn^jcy, 

.  ^         (163)  .  ' 


■  l!?'^"^^*'*^  Hf*^  of  this  survtfy  wo  held  two  aays  oWienrilnKS  to  more  fSilv 

ilf^  witnesses  inoludin^  tea(;ber«,  students,  supetintendS^hoolseen- 
flShSng  v*"'^'^  of  educatlonnl.  organizations  was  in&.Baa  and 

B„5£f°i^"?.  nPFTOXlmately  70,000  teachers  are  physically  as- 

nSiJv  01"^  country  and,  anoMvei.  155.OOO  have  their  personal 

Knl™  vi°"f''  In  addition,  iiteraiiy  hundreds  of  thousands  of 

studentnirrive  at  school  only  to  be  assaulted,  intimidated  and  robbed  ln>Bt 
hallways,  playgrounds  and  classrooms.  /  «u  xuuuk«  m  gs^ 

.  Therenh'*hP*?nl'^in?in        "k  i'B'nune  to  prohleihs  such  as  these, 

districts  be  found  in  affluent  suburban  schoqls  as  Well  asjnner  city  and  rural 

\,cPl^  °?^'52^'  we  '1'"^  currently"  spoiklllig  almost  :!fOOO  million  per  year 
"annroSnl^^^??^  our  schools.  ^  amounts  to  a  vandaUsr^tax  Of 

approximately  .fis  jevied  on  every  American  public  school  student  fof  rpnnir 

theSl^iZff  l^r^  P-^^P^"^'^  rathe«  f  ,K,sitive  eXc^ttl  efcs!  Fo 
the  same  amount  of  nlopey  we  cnrriintly  speiitt  as  a  result  of  vandalism  7n  nni 

tSfisS  rthis",!^^^^  "«(1  Pttreijftwe  can  do  so  againTodny.  ?  oi^er^ 

«iSf«Lvn?„^'f?^  '"^S""^  subcommittee  hearings  was  d(v 

slBKJtl  to  explj)re  the  causes  of,  and  possible  solutions  for,  these  problems  Ohe  of 

'  S^Hn'^j;""''^^.??  at  ouiKi^earings  was  Ayililam  Rionx,  Senio^Kci^e  •Bl?e 
f^f^' ir^J"""""!^  Cfti^cns  in  Education,  who  gave  us  vXab le  insSi  s 
in  our  scSs.""'""'  ^'''U*  all'watrSl'pr^^^^^^^^^ 

'„       should  aU  understand  that  there  is  no  ''Federal"  soMton  to  nrnliio.«« 

l'?ato"l"'r,;.^,1''  <;""  wc  «toP'y  V«ly  on  government  whS     the  FeSernT 

which  will  Zn  '^r*'  «"  "'^  R"''*^"-''-  these  are  problems 

and  studeLr^lnVwiuf  "'Uninlst?" to^s" 

*  a/onff  witli  public  and  private  agenc  es  wWch.will  pnnhlo  no  fn 

,  ?  .ii;  "     V  tally  importiiufc  to  undetstand  the  nature  of  tlie  proble  ii  and  o  ^nrl- 

mess  or  truancy.  While  tM  heed  for  excluding  certain  students  who  noqe  n  ^h^on^  , 
to  the  phys  cal,  safety  of  classmates  or  staff  memberris  elSf  therP  n^r 

m^mm 


or  tlio  iustaUatioiX  of  aeeurity  equipment  The  Juve^jUe  Minqiiency  In  the 
Bchools  Act  of  1»7&,  which  1  ret^ently  introduced  is  designed  to  pjcovlde  tlie 
expettlse,  coordiTinti(i)n  and  funds  for  tiiese  strategies.  As  I  stated  before,  iiow- 
ever,  violence  and  vimdaiism  In  our  schoois  wiil  not  disappear  because  of  an 
Act  of  pmigress.  It  isWdy  with  tlie  l^ivojveinent  and, commitment  of  all  mem- 
bers of^' the^  educational  community,  especially  parents,  tliat  we  can  expect  ,to 
make  real  progress  towkrd  a  solutlqu  to  tliese  problems,  . 
I  recently  came  across  teoi?iet;hln^  Abraham  Lincoln  said  ah<?ut  education; 
A  ditld  is  a  person\wh(i  is'golng  to  carry  on  wimt  you  >}iave  started. 
They  are  going  to  sit  where  you  ar^tifilttlng,  and  when  you  afo  goile. 
attend  to  those  things  wliicii  you  tliinic  are  important.  The  fate  oi  , 
,  Uumanity  i$  in  their  hrfnds.  Teach  them  well, 
1  believe  by  rec()gnlzing  these^,  problems  and  by  working  together  toward 
solution  we  e^n,  indeed,  succeed  in  '^teaching  them  well,'*      *         „  : 

tFrom  tiio  IntWnnnpoHB  Nowb,  Jmio  18,  lt)753 
•  "     Bayh  Pankl  IIraus  Anouv  Teacukhs,  Bobeu  Stuuejntb 

WASHtNaTON — As  sepumte  panels  of  teachers  and  students  groped  to  explain  to 
a  Senate  subcomniittee  the  causes  of  and  the  solutions  tp  the  multimillion-dollar 
problem  of  school  violence  and  vandalism,  two  contradictory  themes  emerged. 

The  teachers  indignantly  told  SenatmvUayh,  0-Ind„  that  they  only  only  want  a 
ehanco  t6  offer  students  an  opportunity*' to  learn  without  disruption  by  a  handful 
of  trouble-makers. 

But  the  testimony  *)f  the  students  (whose  fuU  names  were  not  disclosed  to 
projeipt  them  from  ,  retaliation  from  fellow  students)  suggested  the  offer  the 
^iChools  are  malilng  them  is  an  easy  one  to  refuse,  - 
^  gchool  counselor  Amy  Hlttnei*  of  San  Jlrancisco,  insisting  most  students  enjoy 
school  and  want  to  learn,  told  the  subconwnittee  yesterday,  "Teachers  who  want 
to  do  their  work  creatively  aj'en't  getting  tho'  chance,!' 

Thlp  sense  of  the  apathy  and  alienation  among  their  peers  Is  pot  "confined  to 
black,  inner-city  students  like  Robert  and  Debbie, 

•'There's  no  pride  in  the  schools ;  the  kids  think  it's  more  fun  outside,"  said 
Tim,  of  Pittsburgh.  New  and  varied  school  activities  that  might  turn  students  on 
•to  school  are  "'stunted,  '^because  the  teachers  say  you  haven't  proved  you're  ready 
so  the  progranif^  aj^en't  provided,'*  said  Kevin,  from  suburban  AdelpliJ,  Md, 

But  the  students  and  teach^<rs  did  agree  the  problem  of  order  and  discipline  In 
the  schools  cannot  be  handled  by  fechers-^parents .  miisj;  take'  a  greater 
responsibility.  ' 

Sheila  Gutter,  a  teacher  in  Queens,  N.Y.,  who  had  her  noaiEj  and  <^eekbone 
brokeu^in  a  S(;uflle  with  a  student,  said  the  answer  may  lie  in  expanded  preschool 
programs.  "       >  ' 

But  Ro(b'ert,  a  Sfenlor  lu  (a  Chicago  high  sc»J[iool,  said :  '*W4ien  you  go  to  class, 
"Jfolfre  siipposed  to  h^ve'fuu,  and  nmybe  fun  the  flrst  day,  but  then  the  teachers 
are  teaching  the  same  thlhj^and  the  students  get  bored;  they  get  siiSf  of  being 
In  class.  So  they  out  to  get  high."  ^  ^ 

Why  can*t  learning  be  the  source  of  the  high,  of  the  excitement  of  ^cbool,  Bayh 
asked^ til e  students.  "Does  sc*lu)ol  have  to  be  a  bore  or  a  drag?"  he  asked, 

"No,  it  don't  have  to,  but  it  usually  is,"  replied  Debbi,  an  18-year-pld  senior 
from  Akron,  Ohio,  "The  smart  kids  are  the  only  ones  who  can  get  into  school 
activities,  like  the  newspaper  and  the  yearboolc.  We  can't  all  be  smart,  so  a  lot 
of  kids  jhst  get  high  to  feel  good," 

Asked  by  Bayh  about  former  President  Richard  Nixon's  veto  of  a  bill  that 
would  have  established  n  nationwide  network  of  preSchool  programs  on  grounds 
it  would  destroy  the  famijy.  Miss  Gutter  said  : 

"It  would  not  be  destroying  the  family,  but  educating  the  patients  and  the 
child.  Some  parents  may  lijivo  had  upbringings  that  are  no  better  than  that  of  the 
kids  we  ar^  seeing,  Yoii,  have  to  reach  the  chiid  earlier  than  age  5  or  6  when  the 
patterns  ar^  already  set,  and  perhaps  instill  some  values  in  parents  they  didn't 
have,"  I    1  '  '  ' 

Sara  HutCherson,  a  bjack  teacher  in  a  junior  high  school  in  Atlanta,  said  :  "You 
have  to  begin  witli  parent  modificati<?n.  You  often  find  a  child  has  the  permission 
of  his  parents  to  *get'  someon<*<  or  his  parents  don't  left ow  wha't- he's  doing." 
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Ilobert,  who  i)Uina  to  encupo  the  Qiiicttgo  giietto  Uirough  h'iK  ambition  to  bo  a 
lawyer,  (igreea.  He  «ald,  'TarontB  can  stop  most  of  it  .  .  .  but  sometimes  tliey 
Just  go  on  thinking  their  kid  Is  a  little  angel." 

JBIaJu^^^  y^*^ commuuication  between  teachers  and  parents, 

c^peeially  nt  the  high  school  level.  "You  go  to  a  TTA  meeting  at  the  elementary 
Ko\1n  s!^^^^^^  ^  ^"  ■  20  parents  at  the  high  school  meetings." 

•  Outbjioksj  in  school  fimds,  some  witnesses  said^  handicap  schools  trying  to 
contain  violence  and  vamhUism.  ,  '      »<     b  w 

nf5i^^^IfVl^\f^^^^^^  Poggy  C^oclirnn  Xrom  rural  House  xSprlngs,  Mo.,* 

and  New  \ork  City  s  Miss  Gutter  rei)or.tedthat  mmseling  programs  to  dertl  with 
the  emotional  problems  of  the  worst  of  the  trotible-nmkers  and  efCorts  to  chaU"* 
nelthe  students  into  more  meaningful  work-study  prograuis  had  been  eliminated 
or  reduced  for  lack  of  fuufls.  y 

wonder  what  th^  price  i«  that  society  pays  in  the  long  run  for  llghthlg  in- 
nation  by  CHitting  back  on  these  programs."  Bayh  said.  "Tiie  kids  who  cause  the 
most  trouble  have  to  . be  thrown  out  of  the  schools,  and  we  know  what  kind  of 
lives  they Vo  likely  to  live  from  there  on." 


tBTom  tlio  Houston  Cliriulclo,  Apr.  10,  1075] 


Bajh  Wauns  of  Yiolkncbj  iw  Schools 

Wasiiinoton  (UPX).— Sen.  Birch  Bayh,  D^Ind.,  m/s  the  natidii^elemeutw 
and.  secondary  schools  are  embroiled  in  ti  wave  of  yioleuce  and  vaMalism  that 
is  undermining  the  public  education  system.  / 

In  a  statement  at  the  opening  of  hearings  on>lolence  in  the  schools  today, 
Bayh  said  the  principal  victims  tvre  the  students. 

"'J)he  number  of  American  students  wlia  died  in  the  combat  zones our  na- 
tioiis  schools  between  1070  and  1973  exceeds  the  number  of  Americjiff  soldiers 
killed  in  (ombat  throughout  the  first  three  years  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.*'  he 
said.  \       .      .  '  ,  -    ,     ■  '  ' 

One  hun  [Irod  homieidps  were  committed  In  schools  in  1973. 
Bayh,  eiairnm'n^f  the  Senate  juvenile  delinquency  subcomfoitteo,  said  homi- 
,eide«  In  Schools  increased  nearly  19  per  cent  between  1070  anil  lt)73,  while 
assaults  o|u  tea  ciders  w.ere  U])  77  per  cent,  assaults , on  students  increased  by  85 
per  cent  a][id  rapes  or  attempted  rapes  hicroased  40  per  cent.  i./. 

Bayh  said  a  "conservative"  estimate  of  school  vandalisnvcoi^ts  each  year  is  in 
excess  of  $500  million,  with  t^ie  average  scliool  district  e|&periencing  $00,000  in 
vandalismayearby  theendof  1973.  \  f 

"On  a  national  scale  this  would  mean  over  half  a  ndlllou  additioilal  teachers' 
aides  or  breakfast  t)rograms  for  a  million  and  a  half  hungry  cMldreu  each 
morning."  he  said.  V  ;  -  f 

Bayh  sjald  the  lieafings  will  examine  aspects  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  violence  including  a  resurgence  of  violent  and  orgaiiisjed  gangs"  and* th*e 
impact  of  suspensions  and  expulsions  of  ^fctldehts.  Bayh  suggested  exclud^ 
,  students  jfrom  school  might  ben  self-defeating;^liciplinary  tactic."         v  ^  . 

j     '  [From  the  Wa8lii|^nff ton  Post;  Mn'y  .%  107^]  r 

CorNSKLous  AuR  BACicn'oNK  or  NovKL  School  Seouuity  Plan 

1        *  /  '      '  ■ 

'     .  I  (By  Klissabeth  Becker) 

.1       "     .  '  .  >'<■',         f  ■  ' 

liawreince  (Bootsie')  iWo's  daily  routine  at  Charles  Carroll  STunioA  High 
Hchool  in  Prince  George's  County  is  in*etty  much  tlie  same  as*- the  old  daysAwlien 
'      he  walked  a  beat  as  a  District  of  Columbia  cop;,  ^  \  \' 

♦  ;  •  He  amb,les  dY)\\ii  hallways AAliere  he  In  caUed  "Turkey*'  and  "Baldy"  by  students 
who  laughingly  tug  his  arm  when  he  cai'ls  tliem  "Dunmiy*'  in  return.  Or' he 
banters  with  young  boys  worried  ahout.drugs  a'nd  bun  schedules, 

Pasco  is  one  of  42  unarmed  plainclothes  "investigative  counselors"  in  .the 
Prince  jGeorge's  County  school  system.  They  are      backbone  of  a  novel  security 
\   program — which  came  to  full  strength  just  last  month — that  has  already  received 
national  attention  and  awards  and,  more  importantly,  appears  to  havfe  been 
accomDanie(rby  a  decline  in  the  school  crime  i*ate.  « 
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Not  eonvcutlonnl  Hi'hool  "fjsimnis,"  tho  coimHelorH  "nro  froo  to  >voi'k  (llrectly- 
\vltli  tho  kUlH/*  said  I»ot(H'  Hlauvolt,  the  chlof  of  st'hool  Kocurlty,  "to  turn  them 
urourtd  from  tho  probloms  thoy  i\w  hoadlns  for  aiUl  koop  thorn  out  of  that  court 

Myatom."  ^  / 

lioljort  liOni^,  prlnelpiil  of  CharloH  Carroll,  describod  the  ofteet,  ;  / 
•Mvonts  ami  toaeUors  tell  him  (Pasco)  when  they  Hiispoct  a  llc^t.  I  dou'tka^w 
ho\v  many  ho  has  actaally  dofusodr  siild  Long.  "Hnt  slnCo  Bp<5tsle*s  been  here, 
the  blK  flKhts  have  been  cooled  olt. 

••A  tool  was  stolonv  from  a  classroom  and  some  vloe  prlnolDals  worUeu  on  it  lor 
(lays/;  LouK  «al<l.  ThW  "they  f?avo  It  over  to  Hootslo  and  within  live  minutes  he 
talked  to  the  right  kid)«ii<IdKOt the  toolhack."  \  . 

l»aseo  noted  that  I.ouk  was  exaggerating  nnd  tla^t  it  actmilly  took  a  feW  hours. 
•  ♦♦Wo  have  moa  aad  womea  (as  coiiaselors)  with  as  nnich  as  27  years  experience 
I.  who  should  bo  callous  and  cynical  nnd  nre'aot,"  said  lilauvelt.  •'AVe  let  them  work 
—4mt  their  frnstratlons  i\i  having  worked  With  n  Juvenile  justice  system  that  did 
not  prevent  crime,"  ho  sn  Id.  ;  ,   "      i.  i 

Praise  has  couu»  from  students  as  well.  "The , biggest  (piestlou  la  our  high 
Sfchooi;*  I^nmotliy  Lawrlo.  vice  president  of  the  Potouuic  Senior  High  School 
^uleu^  body,  said  at  tlu»  Inst  county  sc1h)o1  board  Mueet lug,  '1s  how  will  the 
bnHg(»t  affect  tho  position  of  our  lavestlgatlvo-couaselor.  IK  ho  goes,  aloag  with 
t^m  miislc  and  athletic  programs,  there  amy  be  raclal  dispute^  Increased  drug  use 
a^nd  Ivlils  back  on  the  ^treet/'       '  .     ,  ,  \  w         ^  i 

VOY  iV  Orst  Ihno,  tids  year's "statlsUcs  compiled  , by  lilauV^t  arc  showing  a 
substantuU  decline  In  school  violence  and  theft.        *  ,  >  i  . . 

th(»  number  of  assaults  Ims  dropped  froui  OSS  during  a  slxruuinth  porlqd  last 
vear  to  201  incidents  In  the  snmo  six-month  period  this  year..Tlu»  property  loss 
'llguro  dropped  from$:VI«.01 2  to  $102.80^)  over  tlH^same  period.  ' 

It  took -an  awful  lot, of  grief"  to  /(ot  tlie  ii^ogn(im  goliig,  said  Rlauvelt,  who  Is 

Orst  took  on  tlu'^  poHltion  (la  1971),  there  were  seven  staff  porsmis 
ami  uo  textbooks  to  follow/'  he  said.  "TIumi,  security  was  considerec  a  luxury. 
I  had  prhXi^  «^f»«t«d  security  counselors  .because  they  thought  of  them 

n  striTiim  as  a  stun  that  thi'V  couldn't  handle  tlielr  students. 
'Vie  ne^^^^^  huplomeut  a  far^umching 

hn.  lug  wVm  for.  desegregathinnurm^^ 
Mvl  h  a  24-hour,  seven-da ys-a-Week  security  program  to  avoid  even  a  trace  of  the 
cxttVsl^e  v?^^^^^^^^^^  shook- Pon^lac,  Mich.,  In  1072  In  the,  wake  of  court- 

*^  t  holj^.e^llls^^^^  nlt-souic  alarm  systoju  at  .vh-y  school, 

created  n^lU^^N  of  student-teacher  security  conunitteos.^vritton  his  own  guidelines 
^C^i^tSil^uU^^^^^^^^^^^  erisls  mi^nagement,  and  iil^pointerf  his  counselors- 

said  Blauvelt.  uWing  proudly  that  Render's  Digest  did.  a  spread  oa  Ids  sjsteni 

'^^lA^^iuld'we  aBsnnu^  that  o.u  schools  will  ever  bo  any.litTerent  from  the 

h!:i;::uv^-^a;t'vJ^  wer/ninrderoa  on  or  lu^iirothelr  higl. 

sclu  Is  "^^^  often  vicious  drug,  market  "^"^ 

nirve^^  does  not  think  hLs  counselors  eoutti  have  preventedjho^^ 

'^^However  tbe-conntv's  first  burglar  alarm  system  ^^^'J}^^^''^^^^^ 

be  aimmg  thc^ c  ountry's  most  sophisHc^ated.  Sensgi^^^itt^^        are  designed 

to  detect  even  the  slightest  nftej'-Mura  movement.  „^t,„„i  n^u^inir 

Nevertheless,  last  month,  an  arsonist  set  a  fire  in  an  elementary  «^h"ol  e^^^^^^ 
WOOO  c/jimage.  The  arsonist  was  not  detected  'r^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  the 

-One  of  our  monitors  nuule  a  bad,  bad  errhr  ^^X^^^^^^^ 
llchtM  i)llnk  on  the  control  panel  indicating  motion  in  the  ffl»»"*' 
Iho  Lorns  g()  oV^^^^^    for  some  tmlUiowh  reason,  he  thought  it  Vas  a  false  n^laim. 

'TpSl".'lm^         frdlowecK  Blanvelt  oxplai..ed;  t^he  ^ 
tGotivo)  who  make  it  work." 
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From  thejjmt  OT^^     disgnmtled  ana  vetired  ^police,  and  raiirtary  Blauvelt 


And  that  counselor  would  adhere  to  the  simple  standards  that  B!auvelt  (te- 
veloped  during  his  six  years  with  the  D,0.  police  and  three  years  with  U.S. 
Navy  intelligence,  j  . 

"i  ymnt  to  'sho\f  these  kids  that  problems  can  be  solved  through  logic  and 
reason  .  .  ,  that  fdrce  is  not  the  ultimate  answer.  I  don't  allow  guns  to  be  car- 
ried or  used  as  ah  <^pt  ion/'  „ 
.  Bootsie  Pasco  akrees,  although  lie  says  he  leaves  the  philosophizing  to  Blaii- 

♦'It's  keeping  in^  contact  with  them,  not  just  coming  in  and  asking  what^a 
going  on,  Pasco  explained.  "I  don't  have  to  worry  a|)out  punishing  them.  I  just 
/get  information,  kbep  up  on  everything," 

;  ■  Incidents  ^are  reborded  in  Blauvelt*s  extensive  statistical  compendium,  a  pas- 
sionate endeavor  thati  Biauveltr  says  has;  brought  dubious  distinction  to  Prince 
Geor|?es  County. 

"When  some  coniinitteo  wants  to  do  a  teport  on  violence  In  American  schools, 


,  Kointlons." 

Awards  and  recognition  have  compensated.  Tfife  security  system  was  naineiL 
the  best  in  the  countW  last  year  by  "Security  World."  Blauvelt:s  guidelines  have 
been  requested  by  oyer  300  school  systems  across  Ure  country  and  half  a  dozen 
have  adopted  them  in  part  or  in  their  entirety. 

And  as  other  metropolitan  seliool.i  face  increased  violence,  drug  usage  and 
iKrop^rty  theft  that  djlsrupl  tlieir.  education  program,  officials  seek  out  models 
like  Prince  GTeorges  Oo^inty  for  direction.  « 

Blauvelt  and  members  of  his  staff  have  been  called  in  as  seen rity^consul tan ts 
to  the  Kettering  Foundation,  the  New  England  Center  for  IDqual  Education,  the 
American  Association  <^f  School  District,  and  the"  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  Over  ^  dozen  other  school  district  officials  have  tra:i:eled  to 
Prince  George*s  County  to  ^iee  the  program  in  operation. 

Those  offlcUals  hear  Blauvelt  deliver  his  favorite  homespun  tales  a  boil  t  simple 
answers  to  oyerwheij^lhgvproblems,  a  popuJar  refrain  iiv  the  county.  His  classic 
example  is  the  "rip-off"  assembly  at  ParkdaJe  Senior  High  Sctfool  in  1973. 
•  "One  day  It  dawned  on  me  that  students  were  the  victims— not  just  the  per- 
petrators-nrof  school  crimes  and  that,  as  victims,  they  might  want  to  help  in 
.  solving  om' Security  problems,"  Blauvelt  begins. 

Blauvelt  scheduled  ^an^after-school  assembly  at  the  high  school  for  all  studentr 
who  had  ever  been  ripped  off— had  their  property  8tolen~-<luring  school  hotirs. 
Over  300  students  afttended,  complaining  that  as  many  as- 30  cars  were  broken 
into  each  month  on  thfcschoors  parking  lot. 

That  ied  to  a  studeri*  patrol  of  the  lot  where  they  guarded  ieacher  and  student 
ears  alike.  Th^  problem  was  reduced  and  a  new  "student  security  advisory 
councir  was  permanently  established  with  the  aid  of  the  staff  and  the  student 
council.  Now  there  are  councils  in  most  junior  and  senior  high  schools*  ^ 

However,  the  school  security  program—like  the  "advanced  language  prfSframs 
and  musical  programs^is  threatened  by  the  budget.  '  ^  - 


[Prom  ttie  Chicago  Tribune,  May  7i  10751  #  a 
-  Do  THE  Schools  Fioht  on  Foster  Delinquency?    '  ^ 

(By  Peter  Corner)  %v  ^ 

Bach  day,  Nick,  16,  gets  on  a  CTA  bus^  rides  to  his  high  school  on  the  North 
Side,  and  talceS'his  chances.      ,  ^ 

The  school  is  a  massive  structure  buiU  in  1890,  with  18-foQiKceilings,  cfiicked 
floors,  and  dimly  lighted  corridors  li^ied  with  lockers.  All  the  doors  of  the  build- 
Ing  are  locked  except  the  main  entrance  where  a  security  guard  checks  IDs  arid 
keeps  order  in  the  lobby..  - 
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Kick  i$  vvhite,  as  are  10  pet  ceat  of  fehe  students.  They*xe  mostly  girls,  tho> 
because  wliite  boys  find  It  too  hard  ta  avoid  tvoiibl^, 

Grazy  . things  happen  iiv'sclxool  kat  are  duken  for  granted/ There's  a  gUU-  , 
.flgM  iu  tlie  cOMdor,  a  teacher  gives  his  class  only  20  minutes  to  take  a  P.S,Aa\ 
.  .  test,  it's  not  worth  the  risks\tQ  use  tjiejolinst  *     >  , 

"  Nick  may  get^migged  ottMd%:*thegyin.  Or  he  may  not.  He  may  learn  enough 
'.<  to  go  to  college,  or  he  may-^not»f^ffhe~sfudents  are  gWrded  by  the  office  clerks, 
security  guards,  and  teftcher^.  J^dujlts  (lo  not  so  much  enter  the  adolescent  world 
as  monitor  it.  The  school  is  what  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Researclr  [IJIl] 
calls  an  embattled  institution.,  ^ 

Such  institutions,  tho,  are  the  key  socialissing  factor  for  most  young  people. 
Here  is  their  world.  IJB  researchers,  backed  by  massive  data  from  their  surv.ey 
,  on  dellijquency,  contend  schoojis  may  be  the  most  imi;ortant  crime-prevention 
tool:  society  ha^.        ►     ^  *  .  ,  „  , 

That  data  clearly  shows  that  the  kids  reporting  the  most  delinquency  also 
'    said  they  were  the  most  active  With  friends,  the  most  fiee  of  adult-tjuperyision, 
and  the  most  alienated  from  school.  ^tt. 

**School'  is  not  a  0  to  B  :30  bra\ln-stufling  and  polishing  operation,"  says  IJR 
■  sociologist  William  Simon.,  **It's  iiie  one  point  that  society  has  to  really  com- 
municate with  kids,  to  respond  to  th€lm,  and  we  simply  don* t  use  it  that  way. 

Kids,  says  Simon,  still  are  thought  of  as  innocent,  passive  recipients  of  educa- 
tional messages.  Shai'p-eyed  youngstersJWBe  watched  society  go  thru  ^dramatic 
period  of  social  change,  and  yetJiieiJigh  schools  look  just  like  the  O^i^s  their 

parents  went  to.  ^^^^-^  .  v.     ^     L  I  ^y.^^ 

'♦Just  like  their  parents,  Was  are  trapped  into  the  same  absurd  system  that 
says  you  must  learn  A  before  you  can  learn  B,  l^ave  six  units  of  X  befoi^e  you 
can  have  four  units  of  Y,"  says  Simon.  ^i,     ^  ,  t 

'*Any  real  testing  going  on  in  adolescence  is  for  competence.  It  must  look  like 
a  meaningful  test,  one  \Vhieh  has  consequence  for  your  life  and  is  recognized 
*  by  other  people  as  b(^ing  significant.  ^         .    ,  u 

n»*go  many  tests  schools  require  axe  so  archaic  that  youngsters  tend  to  push 
themvouHooking  for  comimtence  elsewhere.  The  one  anchor  they  have  which  in- 
variably provides  meaningful  tests  for  them  1^  the  peer  group.  And  if  the  peer 
grouins  a^hg,  the  tests  can  kill  the^^^  ^       ^  r^" ■ 

jm^p%\xn({  half  the  young  people  in  the  ^tate  have  been  ivn^nt  Truancy  . 
^mx\tQ^  originally  were  instituted  to  keep  kids  iiT^ool,  But  court  statistics 
vrshow  that  the  laws  .often  are  used  selectively  to  exclt^le  troublemakers  frpm  j 
school  f 

In  fact,  kids  all  over  tlie  state  knew  of  a  vicious  spiral.  Jt  begins  when  a 
stoiident,  usually  a  boy,  ^'months  off"  to  a  teacher.  The  teacher  tells  the  dean 
the  child  is  creating  chaos,  and  he  is  expelled.     . ^  ■   .  v     \  ^  4.  ,i  »  « 

Having  nothing  to  do;  unable  to  get  a  job,  either  ignored  or  resented  by  his 
parents^  he  hangs  around.  Perhaps  he  breaks  a  N^n^w  of  tHe  scliooi.  Police  are 
called  They  now. know  to  watch^iit  for  this  boy.--  ^  ^      u    L  c«.f  i.ovo 

Maybe  that  night  he's  picked^ iip  while  driving  his  car.  Perhaps  he  doesn  t  have 
*  fiis  license  with  him.  An  ounce  of  nmrijuanais  found  in  his  jeans. 

He  has.  now  committed  a  series  of  offenses  which— either  singly  or  in  com- 
bination—have  been  admitted  to  by  a  majority  of  teen-agers  m.  the  State,  «Ccord- 

^^ThViegal  system  then  may  or  may  not  be  brought  to  bear , against  this  boy, 
but  the  precipitating  factor  was  the  school 

•    liohert's  high  school  on  the  South  Side  was  condemned  in  1963  and  has  an  80 

^^^"ifyof/oaa^t*!^^^  it  in  special  adjustment  classes,  you  get  sent  to  delinquent 
school,"  he  says.  "If  you^re  oveOt&,  you're  expelled.  We  got  a  feF  honors  kids 
here,  too,  but  nobody  talks  to  ttie^"  ,     ,  ^^^^    ^      ,  x  i. 

Aii  IJR  field  observev  SPeJit  much  time  at  Robert's  schOOlr-Shefpund  teachers 
reading  or  spealdng  in/rfmbnolog  to  gtou         sleeping  studentsTThe^^^panish 
teacher  Was  a  youngf  white  woman  from  the  suburbs  Wbo  w^^  teachings  the-- 
mother  tongue  to  Mexican  Americans.  ^    .  V 

She  tried  to  teach  with  enthusiasm,  decorated  the  class  with  travel, posters, 
and  the  students  tried  to  burn  down  her  room.  TwiGe^Shfi_anitjifter  two  years. 
**Our  stake  here  is  nothing,"  Robert  says.  Most  teachers  and  administrators 

^  IJB  sayTa  community's  stake  in  its  youth  may  be  defined  in  four  broad  type^ 
of  institutions.  Delinquency  cai^  occur  witMn  each  type,  depending  on  how  teei^s 
react  to  it.  .  * 
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Familiastie  J  Tlio  school  at*  parent.  A  \<h\  "belongs'*  to  a  community,  unless  he 
doas  soraething  so  reprehenHibie  he  "forfeitJi"  his  place.  The  basic  attitude  toward 
youtli  is  protective.  "     -    ^    ^  ' 

\Formal  biireaucratK? :  Teacher#-j)resent  material,  i?rade  pa  pel's,  antt-d'on't^get- 
poVsonally  involved.  School  officials  and  cliei^tel^live  in  two  different  worlds, 
.  adniinistr^itors  believhig  there's  not  much  they  can  do  about  poverty  and  race' 
barriers* 

KFofessional  communal :  Officials  have  discretionary  powers,  and  can  either 
li^lp  students  ov  harshly  control  tliem.  The  appeal  is  made  to  professional  goals 
and  Uleals.  [IJRrinterestingfy,  found  fhat  a  teen's  wilUngne«s  to  prepare  for  the 
future — to  defer  gratification — made  rto  difference  in  how  much  delinquency:  he 
reported.]  . 

Embattled:  Administrators  believe  conditions •  stop  them  from  doing  thejir 
jobsi,  while  students  believe  officials  don't  care  about.them.  Political  warfare  may 
result  i.n  the  community. 

The  more  an  institution'  becomes  Vnibattled',  says  IJR,  Mie  more  its  clientele 
will  consider  it  irrelevant  to  their  livi^s.  The  more  it  has  to  offer  all  its  students 
arid  the  less  it  relies  on  punisljment,  the  more  the  students  will  be  willing  to  accept 
it.  And  the  greater  the  disparity  between  youths  and  local  civic' Values,  the 
greater  the  chance  for  delinquency.  ,  . 

.Tust  as  the  I.TR  study  argues  that  by  the  time  youngsters  reach  adOlescencp, 
families  rnay  be  lieli)less  to  prevent  delinquency,  the  data  also  points  out  wli^t 
most  people  already  knew :  The  youngsters  who  survive  in  the  school  systems  are 
not  the  delinquents. 


I  Prom  the  Phnudeiplilu  Inquirer,  June  G,  1074] 
Duuo  PHKVt*:N'.noN  Thiu)Uoh  Talking  Out  Family  Problems 
(By  Gloria  Hochman)  ^' 

The  boy  in  the  blue  plaid  shirt  and  worn-at-the-kuees  jeans  was  spealring. 
"Some  nights  my  dad  doesn't  get  home  until  lafe,  and  when  he  does  g^  home 
earlier,  he  watches  TV-When  I  try  to  talk  to  him,  he  just  smiles  and  J^oes  back  to. 
his  television.  I  don't  even  think  he  hears  m^." 

"If  I  were  you,  I'd  do  something  bad,"  volunteered  ^Steven,  curly-headed  boy 
with  a^face  full  of  freckles. '*Thea  he'd  have  t^  notice." 

"That  wouldn't  work  with'  my  drid,"  somAne  piped  up.  'He'd  just  get  mad  and 
I'd  get  punished  and  it. wouldn't  accomplisminytlilng." 

rNDrVIDUAL  PUOBLISMS 

This  conversation  took  place  orltji  wcent  Wednesday  ^morning  in  a  big,  ^casual 
room  called  "The  Apartment'^  a^rrhe  Rush  Middle  School  in.  northeast  Phila- 
delplifa.  Fffteen  seventh  graders  sat  in  a  circle  with  Kathy  Lawner,  apei't,  pretty 
young  woman  with  extensive  training  in  counseling  and  psychology. 

They  w^eve  working  on  one  boy's  problems — a  father  Whose  busy  business  sched-^ 
Ule  crowded  liis  13-year-old  son  out  of  his  life.  It  was  the  fourth  session  in  a  drug 
prevention  series  developed  by  the  Association  for  ,Tewish  Children  for  junior^ 
hi^li  school  students  in  the  Philadelphiii  school  system^  The  program  is  funded 
by  the  city's  Coordinating  Office'  for  Drug  and  AJlcohof'*  Abuse  and  has  reached 
10;000  students  this  year.  '  .     ^  ^ 

The  discussion  continued.  Kathy  was  saying.'  "Could  it  be  your  approach?  How 
won  1  d  yo  u  le  t  your  f  a  tUer  kn  o  w  you  wa  nt  ed  t  o  t  a  Ik  toil  i  ni  ?" 
\  "J[  guess  I'd  tell  my  mom,  and  she  would  tell  him,"  answered  Jimmy.  '.'She 
handles  everythingiin  my  house  any  way," 

^'Maybe  I'd  bj'ing  it  up  at  the  dinjier  table  so  we  could  all  talk  about  it,*'  sug- 
gested Larry,  the  youngest  boy  in  the  room. 

*'No  way/^ 'iTitex**^U)ted  another  boy.  "Then  it  becomes  a  big  family  argument 
and  I  get  sent  to  iny  roonj  withmit  dinner," 

KO  PKRACrtrNO 

•^This^discussion  is  typical,"  says  Dr.  Vincent  Whalen.  director  o6  the  drug 
projecf.  "The  philosophy  of  our  program  is  not'  to  preach  nt  children  about  drugs. 
Kids,  are  turned  off  by  scare  tactics,  and  we  have  learned  that  they  don*t  work 
anyw^ay.*'  }  ,  ^  «  >. 
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•  Dr.  vlrhalen  explained  tliat  the  ci^ildren's  association,  \Vliicli  works  extensively 
with  teenagers,  views  drug  ta'kin^j;  not  as  a  problem  in  itself,  but  as  a  s^ptom 
/of  deepler  problems.  Often  these  probJenibi  have'iheir  origin  in  family  relation^ips. 
peer  pvessure  and  personal  coneei^ns  also  contmbute.  '  -  / 

"Whether  or  not  an  Adolescent  will  take  dwUgs  has  a  lot  to  do  with  how'h^  feels 
about  luniself,  the  extent  to  which  he  can  l/e  swa'yed  by  his 'friends  and  his  own 
deelaiOn-niaking  capabilities.  "All  of  these/,  Explained*. Dr:  whalen,  are  tied  up 
up  with  his  relationship  with  the  niean/ngfui  people  in  his  life,  such  as  his 
parents,  brothers,  sisters  and  other  signiMcant  adults. 

*'So  we  don't  harp  abpiU.  drugs,'*' Dr.  WWaien  explained.  ^ 

♦'My  mom  and  dad  think  they're  great  parents,"  a  boy  was  saying,  "Whenever* 
SOmetliing  goes  wrong  in "  our  house,  it's  always  our  fault— me  and  my  sister. 
They  don't  even  give  us  a  chance."      /  .  « 

"Do  you  give  them  a  chance," --ICaffeyv^isks,  leaning  into  the  circle?  "IThink 
about  your  approach  to  your  parents.  WhatVould  you  do  if  you  thought  you  were 
being  .mistreated?"  '  ^  .  . 

^  "I  (lon't  do  nntliln,"  Hilly  said.  "It  doesn't  do  any  good  anyway.  When  my  dad 
makes  up  his  mind,  he  won't. change  it.  If  i'ou  bug  him,  you  get  in  trouble." 

During  the  last  10  minUtes'  of  the  se.ssion.  Katliy  sums  up.  "Next  'time  you^ 
think  your  parents  are  not  being  fair  to  you,^ask  yourself  some  questions?  Are  they  v 
\!eally  being  unfair?  Maybe  they  are  and  maybe  they're  not.  Why  ^ejhey  treating 
you  t!ii.s  way?  Is  there  a  legitimate  reason?  Have  you  really  trie^o  get  through 
to  them  inji  nmture  way?  Have  you  considered  their  feelings?" 

Is  the  association's  program  successful?  Children,  teachers  and  school  person- 
jiel  think  it  is.  Students  sajy  that  they  look  forward  to  the  informal  sessions  where 
they  c^i<n  vontilate  thelit^  feelings  and  that  they  better  understand  why  people  take 
drugs.  ^  4  .  ^  .  • 

•Veronica  Kali  ski.  a  counselor,  says,  "It  is  progress  when  ggrotti>  becomes  aware 
Chat  there  is  mich  a  thing  as  peer  pressure.  And  often,  after  a  couple  of  weeks  in  ' 
tlv^  program,  a  child  will  come  up  to  ine  in  the  halU  and  say  something  like 
'Helnemher  when  we  were  talking  about  relationships  with  parents  laStVeek? 
Well,  this  week  I  had  a  problem  witli  my  motlier  and  I  learned  how  to"  handle  it 
betterX A.nd  so  \Ve  feel  it  works." 


[From  the  Indianapolis  Star,  July  9,  1975]  " 
^KvALi-AToits  Hail  Tpx'u  300  Pkqjkct  as  Ingkinious'". 
(By  William  ,T.  BOoher) 


An^evaluation  team  of  Purdue  University  facutty  members  considers  the  I'ech 
300  project  "ingeniously  conceived,  vigorously  developed  and  to  tht^  distinct 
benefit  of  the  students  involved."  / 

Harv  Oostdyk,  co-ordinator  V  the  project  at  Arsenaf  Technical  High  School 
liere.  predicts  that  dnring  the  c(i)niing  school  tear  it  \ViIil  become  a  "national 
model  of  great  potential."  «  ■ 

It  is  the  first  project  in  the  nation  to  co-ordinSte  social  and  educational  services, 
according  to  Oostdyk.  U.  ^ 

Th^i)ruject,  named  for  the 'initial  number  of  ^pupils  to  participate,  also  can  be 
deseriljed  a  s^ex  peri  men  ta  1,  ex  i  lensi  ve  a  nd  expanili  n^.  *^ 

During  tin*  last  school  year,  300  freshnmn  at  Teoh  were  the  first  to  recTelve  the 
intensified  concern  shown  tG\Vard  theni  by  more  than  30  persons  with  social 
service  training  who  were  employed  fuU-t;inie  on  the  pl'oject.  ' 

Those  sUpportiye  staff  members  direct(^d  tlieir  efforts  toward  solving  or 
minimizing  the  pupils'  emotional  oth^M-  problenis  and  fmproving  their  attitudes 
to waHl  school  and  attendance.  *   '        /  ' 

The  theory  of  the  project  is  that  on*ce  pupils'  emotional  and  attendance  problems' 
are.dealt  with,  their  achievenuMit  lYrschool  work  will  increase\        \  ' 

During  the  1075-70  school  year,  the  proje^^t  will  cov^v  about  1,000  pupils— 
iVliout  300  freshmen  and  200  sophomores  at  Tech  and  tlie  entiVe  freshman  class 
of  420  at  CrispusAttuckA  High  School.  * 

The  project  stiH4s  referred  to  as  Tech  300  despitie  its  enlargement. 
.Kenneth  M.  Smarts,  assistant  snperintendent  for  secondary  education,  said  it 
still  is  too  early  to  determine  the  value  of  the  project,  but  indications  are  that 
it  has  potential. 

Attendance  and  grades. of  Tech  300  students  compiij^d  for  a  first-year  report^ 
by  Oofttdyk  and  the  staff  show  some  progress  in  increasipg  academic  a<^hievement 
^  -    attendance.  -  / 
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The  Tech  300  data  way  comparecl  with  that  of  a  coinparison  group  of  Tech 
inipils  to  detemine  the  effects  o(  the  projects 

The  Tech  300  pupily  had  a  better  attendance  record  tlian  did  th^  comparison 
group,  but  the  report  stated  :  '"We  feel  attendance  can  be  imi)rove<l  beyong  present 
achievements."  -      "  ,  '  , 

Hethods  to  iinprove  attendance  fu;L*tlier  .will  include  daily  home  room  work 
periods  at  the  heginniiig  of  each  school  dajAand  the  ^'placing  of  the  teacher  in  a 
position  of  dii*^jct  responsibillty-as  a  siipervisijr  of  attendance  work.". 

Th(^  report  preparers  complained  :  "It  isW  tendency  for.  teachers  to  extract 
themselves  from  responsibilities  associated  with  attendance.''  ^ 
'    Review  of  the  work  of  the'' social  services  Mpportive  staff  was  outlined  ia  tjie 
report,  which  said  in  part-:  C'A  review  of  tl^ieir  metliods  throughout  the  year 
indicates  they  are  capable  of  self-evaluation  and  adjustment.  - 

*'They  represent  a  reservoir  of  skills  and  contacts  which  ean  and  have  brought 
sohiUons  to  the  social-problems  of  students  and  tlieir  families.  ,    . , 

"Their  activities  ranged  from  housing  relocation  to  cc^axing  a  scared  kid  out 
of  a  tree  ''  •  • 

They  also  provided  tutoring  at  the  end  of  the  school  f^ay  "^any  helped 
students  on  a  one-to-one  basis  during.class  tfmeraccording  to  the  repbrt..  ^ 

The  report  expressed  a  need  to  develop  a  co-operative  work  relationsliip,  be- 
tween support  workers  and.  teachers  and  designate  specific  work  assignments. 

"Educators  must  do  some  sober  thinking  concerning  the  discovery  of  efficient 
and.  meanin^l  ways  to  avail  themselves  of  JtUe  help  offered  by  the  support 
wwlter,'' the  repiprt  maintains.  ,  ,^  /  u 

In  their  report  on  the  project,  the  Purdue  educators,  who- are  faculty  members 
in  thfiii'edueationbchool  at  the  university,  recommended  the  projec^  be  continued 

and  expanded.    \  , '    ^  i.*,     V    i  ,  »<) 

Thev  believe  tile  project  will  "spark  new  ideas  throughout  the  school  system^r' 
The  project  is  funded  for  the  107tV76  school  year  through  a  $233,998  grant 

from  Lilly  Endowment  Inc.,  which  provided  more  than  $200,000  fpr  ^he  project  • 

AlSG^^M^^^^  G.  Lugar  has  been  instrumental  in  the  projecVs  forma- 

tion and  expansion  to  Attucks.'He  is  expected. to  prifvvide  about  70  persoiljS  for  the 
supportive  staff,  using  Federal  Manpower  Division  funds  and  other  resources.  . 
-"^The'inayor  provided  20  persons  last  school  year  for  the  project.  Most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  ^0  persons  are  expected  to  remain  with*the  project  for  the  school  year  even 
after  laUgar  leaves  office  in  January.  1., 

School  officials  hope  the  next  mayor  will  maintain  the  city  governme|its  sup- 
port for  the  pi'oject.  . ,  , 

The  Indianapolis  Board  of  School  Commissioners  provides  classroom 
for  the  project.  Tliey  teach  regular  classroom  subjects'.  An  intensified 
program  will  be  added  this  school  year.  ^  J      ^  ^ 

They  rotate  among  classes  of  Tech  300  pupils,  while  four  supportip  staff 
members  are  assigned  full-time,  to  each  class  of  up  to  40  students,  enabliijg  them 
to  maintain  continuous  close  personal  liaison  with  the  students.  v  „ 

During  the  last  school  year,  the  Tech  300  pupils  were  locaj:ed  in  eight  adj^a^t 
classrooms  in  one  hull  ding  at  Tech.  i :  ^  .     ^  i 

The  proximity  of  the  pupils  to  each  other  durhig  the  day  in  itself  T^as  remark 
able  at  a  school  which  has  about  5^000  pupils,  74  acres  and  17  buildings, 

Oostdyk,  who  notes  that  the  project  wa«  developed  by  a  nonprofit  Institutional 
Development  Corporation,  believe"s  it  pan  be  expanded  and  still  maintain  its  indi- 
vidualized style  of  working  w^ith  pupils. 

He  maintains  there  are  many  persons  in  the  comiiiunity  hi  social  service  work 
who  can  direct  those  services  to  the  pupils  in  the  classrooms  rather  than  waiting 
for' the  pupils  to  seek  thein  out. 

The  Purdue  report  cited'the  educational  philosophy  implemented  in  the  pro- 
gram'as  being  "rather  traditional  .  .  .  want  the  boys  and  girls  to  read  better, 
write  better  and  do  arithmetic  better  in  addition  to  their  attention  to  social  and 
personal  development."  .  *  / 

It  added :  ".  .  .  the  staff  of  Tech  300  generally  is  concerned  with  improying 
basic  skills."  .  * 

It  wiirned  that  the  "support  staff  should  not  assume  responsibilities  of  tjie  pro- 
fessional classroom  teacher.  . 

The  Purdue  evaluation  team  said  pupils  in  the  project  generally  were  favor- 
able of  the -program  and  said'itt  had  improved  their  classroom  work. 

But  .some  pupils,  the  evaiuators  added,  complained^of  feeling  the  project  pres- 
sures pupils  too  amich  ond  in\nxdes  their  rights  to  make  their  own  decisions. 
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The  evaKiators  suggebtetl  that  eouslderation  be  given  to  implementing  the- 
IJroject  in  the  late  elementary  grades  when  the  potential  dvopouts  are  in  the  de- 
velopment stages.  9  ' 

AlSQ,,  the  evaluators  recognized  the  exepnse  of  the  project  *^*at  least  in  terms  of. 
the  sejiool  system's  typical  cost."  * 

Thf^ir  report  stated ;  *'The  cortcern  is :  Can  these  additional  per  pupils  costs  be 
brought  down  low  enough  so  that  the  program  will  be  judged  de,sirable  in  light  of 
the  benefits?  '  ^ 

"To  operat(j  au  excellent  program  for  a  few  yea^^  for  several  thousand  pupils 
while  good  for  these  students,  has  elements  of  futility  in  it." 
"  Oostdyk  explained  that  Tech  was  selected  for  the  initial  phase  of  the  praj^ 
ect's  Implementation  because  of  its  principal,  A.  Ray.  Seed.  "Without  him,  the 
project  would  mat  succeed,"  Oostdyl^aid. 

■  Smartz  said  if  the  prcJgram  "shows  real  educational  advances,  school  officfl-ajs^ 
may  be  Willing  to  try  to  "sell  if  to  the  public  arid  tlie  sclfool  board  to  incorppjflite 
it  into  tlie  school  system.  .  ' 

The  Purdue  evaluatprs  Questioned  whether  private  and  Fed&ral  funding  and 
city  government  support  w^ould  remain  over  a  long  period  of  tli^e  .Joy  an  ex-  ^ 
perimental  project.    ^  ^  \ 

[From  the  ihdianapoUs  Star,  Sept.  18,  1973] 

•  ■  h  _  .  ^ 

ExPUL8i6]>r  "Success"  for  Some  Students 

Washington  (UPI). -^Suspension  or  expul^on  fr<jni  schooi  merely  gives  some 
young  troublemakers  a  "success" — getting  into  the  streets— and  should  be  done 
9iily'  when  there  is  a  "serious  threat  to  people  or  proijj^rty,"  a  Seriate  committee 
<aK  told  yesterday.  •  * 

Tn  testimony  before  Senator  Birch  Bayli'S' juvenile  delhi'quency  subcommittee, 
a  member  of  the  national  PTA  and  a  represeiltative -of  the  Ghlldren^s  Defense 
Fund  decried  disciplinary  excliTsloiis  as  ''almost  a  Icneegerk  reaction  by  sc(hool 
officials  to  'children  wlio  pose  jproblems  because  th^y  are  ^fCei'ent  in  any  mim* 
her  of  ways."  ,  ^  • 

Atlirian  Wright  Edelnian  of  the  CDF.  a  privately  financed  child  advocacy  or- 
ganization, said  a  study  of  suspensions  in -the  1972-7^  schpol  year  found  more 
than  1  million  children  suspended  for  more  than  4  million  school  da'ys,  and  the 
figures  do  not  Include  expulsions,  temporary  dismissals,  or  children  sent  home 
for  "cooling-off"  perioids.  ^  . 

The  stud5^,  made  pUblic  Tuesday,  found  most  suspensions  Were  for  nonviolent 
offenJies  such  as  truancy  or  tardiness.  Less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  studjentS  were^ 
suspended  for  destruction  c^f  property,  use  of  drugs  or  alcohol  , or  other  criminal 
activity,  .Mrs.  Edelman  said.  » 

She  also  said  many  student  troublemakers  have  undetected  learning  a^d  per- 
ceptual disabilities.  -  \ 

She  and  PTA  President  Mrs.  Walter  IClnJniel  called' fob  revision  in  dis- 
cipline policies  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  can*iot  function  In  the  standard 
sclipol  environment.  Mrs;  Edelihan  said  suspensions  pli&uld  apply  only  tolsitua- 
tions  that  "pose  a  direct  and  serious  threat  to  people  ^  property."  f 

"Suspending  a  trua^nt  only  provides  success  for  him — this  was  his  goai — but 
it  does  iitDt  improve  his  education  or  liisjabllity  to  copei  with  liis  problems,*!  Mrs. 
Kiiiimel  said.  f  *  ^ 

"It  is  clear  that  a  school  policy  which  relies  on  the  ultimate  disciplinary  tool 
of  exclusion  fc^r  students  involved  with  minor  beliav^loral  problems  is  one^^ich 
-causes  more  problems  than  it  solves»."\ said  Bayli  (D-Ind.).  "We  ^^nnot  treft^t 
troublemakers  by  throwing  tli^m  out  on  the  street."  x 


(From  the  Boston  CJljrlatlari- Science  Monitor,  May  1&,  197o] 

H^)w  One  ScirooL  Turned  Off  Vandalism 

(By  Robert  P.  Hey) 

Five  years  ago  vandafs  biuake  Into  the  Rlverdale  Elementary  School  half  a 
dozen  titties  during  the  school  year,  and  broke  school  windows  almost  every 
weekend; 
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Now  tlio  Uvvi'i  of  viirjdulUm  liero  In  ikmi r  iscro.  WIihIony  imuva  mnuin  wholo,. 
«  and  thv  broaUdns  luivo  ended.  "U's  as  U'  an  in.vi>ii!)le  numt  mirVvunds  tlu»  Meliotjl," 
says  prinelpal  llermnu  SciiieuHM-.  Additionally,  there  Im  little  In-sehooS  VioliMiei*— 
'   aitin>uj(h  Konie  oOO  i)n|illN  i-onie  fronj  t^ie  nelKhhorhood    \vWitc»."i»rhnle.  low-lm-uuKS 
iow-ndnlt  educational  l(Mel,.and  the  renaiinlnj;  :!00  an*  huwd  from  nwirby  Heat 
I'loanant -'(UihlaeK  aiuiiow  Iniyiuie.  ' 

UU*eril»hrs  sneeess  llouts  t lituiiAti<»nal  trend.  Tho  iiatiohwic.UM'ost  of  vanUalinni 
and  viohMU-o  is  estlw^jated  at  .'?ri(J()"  inilllon  annnally.  rtce-(U'dlin;  to  a  Hiieelal  HtJjdy 
of  th(»  Senate  jnv(»nile  (Ieliti(|ueney  snhconunltlee.  IMildic  oi'iiniwn  jmmiIs  In  Kome 
t'onununitles  Aiow  narfMit's  tM»nsid(n*  )illH^*lnline.  nciiool  violeneis  and  vanilnllHin  ris 
their  seheois*  top  |u*oi)lem.s.' '  /  '  ' 

Vvmii  now  thronjjli  Oetolan"  the  Shftjitc^'N/nhconunlltee  Is  prohlnK  MiIh  Whole 
issue.  One  thinK  Indiana's  Siml  Hireh  Kayli.  HUhconuUUtve  <halrman,  want's  to 
learn  is  whether  .strict  discipline— olas.si*ooh)  r(»i>res.slon  and  school  exprtislon; — 
helps  solve  the  pn»hfem — or  nnikes  it  woiSe.  .  ' 


(iM.Y  TWO  HrHPK.NUlil) 
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lysrOrdale's  approach  was  a  I  dead  of'rea.sfuiin;^^  itidlvldual  attention.,  and  hninan 
love,  says"  Mr.  Sclilemer.  Only  as  a  last  resort  Is  discipline  us(»d.  Since  tuUing  ovev, 
live  years  ap>  "Vva*  only  suspended  two -kids."  he  says. 

Sid)connidttet>  ln\*esftga*tor«  tentatively  think  harsh  discipline  counterproduc- 
tive. They  are  looUlntf  for  sui'ces.n  stories  from  schools  miuix  otlVer  niorins.  ^ 

When  he  hu*.  hud  m  he  stern  with  a  p'upll  Mr.  Schieujcr  nuikew  a  pollvhto  seek 
h'lni  out  at  least  nmv  l»t.er*i;U  the  (hiy  to  speak  kindly  to  Idni — so  thaMho  ^Ud 
umliprstands  lie  is  htved  jtslthouj^Ji*^ his  actions  have  heen  disappnn'ed  qf. 

(*onpled  with -  the*  school's  rearJdUK  out  to  pa^i>nts  ,aml  conuaunlty,  this'ap' 
.  pL'oach  Kiv<'^  pupils  stich  a         ^V**^^'**?  ahont  tiU'/si^hool  that  thtl'y  protet  rather 
than  vandalize  it.  Kindness.  Ui  aii^Jltfoii.-aliifi  unlpcks  tlfi'  doors  of  learning  for 
auiny  youn^'stOrs.  ^  '  , 

'At  the  core  of  the  Schlenier  ajjpnmch.  Is  the  noecsslty  of.  bulldInK  one-to-one 
'  relutioH^}hlps.  l/etw^'en  a  teaclier  an^  every  child  In  his  cla.'^s.  It  takes  a"' Iouk 
while  and  witli  .souie  chfldren  linist       done  outside  the  classroom  :  J'l  tell  niV 
— +tTtfrh<n^.-^ ^fiu^HchlenuM-  says,  "that  nu)st  children  you  can-'reaclt*  at  school — 
hiit  some  you  never  can,  Yqu  ha  ve  to  f?t't  to  T\uo\v  them  (»utsidl»  school." 

Thus  teacherac  take  a  pui)ll,  or  two  tf)  luirch.  to  a  uiovle.  to  sleep  overnight  at 
Jthelr  homes,  oi;  for  the  weekend.  One  younqi^eaclier  took  all  the  hoys  In  her  das.s 
to  a  niuvie:  thiMi  invited  all  tUe  ^'U-is  to  sleep  overnlKht.  "They  slept  up  on  the 
third  tloiM-:  her  husband  cnine  i>p  and  told  Kbost  stories,  aaid  they  had  a  ^reat . 
tinitV  *  /  , 

Other 'educatorj^  in  the  area  hind  the  dedication  of  the  ^^chool's  faculty. 

*     *  ,  ^,  /  S  r  ( 'CKS R  KK( 'It KM'  U  r  XTKU 

Or..  Harold  (\  Lyon,  head  of  the  federal  ^'overnmenl's  Oflloe  of  Gifted -and 
Talented  C'ldJclrcn/ oni'e.  sjirveye(i .  snc{-essfi\l^  Anieri('ans  {o  see  If  it  could  he 
■^determliu'd  what  factors  contributed  to  tfieir  success.  One  thread  ran' .through - 
-ont,  lie  found  :  in  Vvery  pers(m'!j;  case,  dwring  chlldhciod  sonn^  adtdt  had  stepped 
out  of  hiM  for^uW  role,  as  teacher  for  exanipje.  anifl  hail  known  and  nelatod  to  the 
child  as  a  frlend.'^Thl^i  speciaratt'eritl()H.^-I)i'^\Lyfm^he^^  i.'^  a  key  to  suecessful 
teaching'.  .  '  - 


"       '    [|?ro»n  tlip  Boston  Chrliitinu  Sclonct*  .^lonitor.  .lano'm.  19751 

How  Wmoolh  Pr.A\  TO  Kioirr  Vj<>t.KXCE»        •  > 
•  -nTT^  Robert  P.llj^^) 

A  (Congress,  .searching  f-or  solntifias  >o  the  nation perplexing  .problem  of 
school  vandalism  and  vlolonca,  is  Ij^afing  reccmnnendfitions  fi'om  .students  and 
.schooUsecurity  ofllcials.  ^  / 

Indlvlduallv  they  haVe  rec(>mfuended  afJi  hearing  of  the  Senate  subcommittee 
on  juvenile  delinquency,  jc^il red  by  Sen.  Hirch  Bayhjd))  of  Indiana,  .step.q. to 
lessen'  the  prohleni.  e^HniJited  by  Senator  B(i^;^i- to  oo^t  ^Vnierlcnn  taxpayers  al- 
nff)St  $f50GmliilonfmmHiUy :     '  •         '  -'^-^  ^  ,  , 

Install  burgiiJ'^Sp.larm  systeius  in  Hchools.'»This  is  being  done  In  the  2a4  schools 
in  Prince  Ot^m^geTcoAmtv.  Maryland,  .says  county  school-.securlty  chief  Peter  D. 
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iljauviat.  In  tlu»  ilrnt  nUxiyuumiUn  i\w  ttyttum  wnn  in  imitliil  tiperutloii  throiiy-h 
Mwy  ai,  1075  poliro  luui  uiukIU  m\  Intruilcrs  Umklv  ucIkjoI  ImUdlnga 

JScUoM  li^Htonm  nIhjuUI  hire  moro  m*(»fi»nHi(mal  InveNtigatur-coiuiHOlorH  to  in- 
vcsstlguto  crlnieH  fJir  Hcho'ol  pnuuM'ty/Prliiee  (Scotoh  Vmuty  hiuUseveu  lnfi»stl- 
Kutom-iu  Ilir2j  itnil  42  \n  li)7i.  During:  tlw?  hc1ui»J  .^ear  JuHt  eiuliuK  they  con- 
ducted 4,2(K*/liitv0stlKationH ;  Mr.  Hluuvelt  wuvh  uh  a  result  of  tMeir  presence, 
robberies  are  dowu  5  percent,  ext(n'Uou  dowjj  XH  lievcent,  drujT  overdOJ^es  do\Vn 
percent,  uiul  Hex  olTenses  down  42  percent. 

^nvolve  NtudontH  m  provldin/i?  school  securUy,  Mr.  BhiuveU 'said  a  .rdJ^^'t* 
(Hmn'-i  (-ouuty  i»r(ij,'rttHu  cnHed  th^  "HtuUent  Hecmity  Advisory  ('cuuioU.Vhas 
been  lustrun^i'iital  in  allowing  intm^stetl  student}*  mi  oi)|M)rtunlty  tOJ^ Identify 
:  security  problems"  and  to  get  to  work  to  solve  them,  '"niron^'h  workshops  and  • 
small-group  dlscassicais,  ^|rt^dents  heghi  to  nnde^:stand  th(Mr  rcspousibinttcs 
within  the  school  connnuulty.r  ^;  -  \, 

A  Pltt«burgh  high-school  student  said  a  simllafe  program  in  his  city  also  Ims 
hfjllHHl  cut  down  vandalism  of  school  lU'oporty,  uhd  violence  withi'u  schoifls,  by 
invohinj;  students  In  understaiullug  and  solving  tluM>i*^>^>lwn«.  . 

Hchool  oilldals  should  show  more  genuine  interest  in  troubled  students  as 
individuals,  said  a  (Milcago  high-school  student  rdentlHod  only  as  "HoberfWalk-^ 
ing  with  them  lndlvldutai,\%  But  as  for  students  '*that  don't  care  and  really  doH't 
\\{X\xt  to  do  ffothlng--^let  tfiem  go'^He^t  them  (lult  school  so  that  motivated  stu- 
dents can  learn  without  their dIift*ui)tlons. 

Mon^  forcefid  lu-osecutlon  of  students  wlio  sell  drugs  In  school,  steal,  or  assttuU  - ' 
teachers  and  other  shulents.-Oftea^they're  aot  punished,  said  one  teacher  during  • 
this  week's  hearings -relating  the  story  of  six  students  who  had  stolen'Weral- 
thoufiand-doUars  worth  of  school  property  and  only  were  expelled.  Hlnce  they 
•l>romptly  enrolled  In  other  schools,  she  said  there  was -410  effective  punishment. 

"The  police  bust  [arrest]  them'Vfor  bein/(  violent  lu  schools,  added  Robert-^ 
••hut  not  like  they  should." 

As  a  nu)tlvator.  (iffer  students  a  variety  of  Interesting  outside  activltlea—sucli  ^ 
as  wrltlnfy  for  the  school  newspapbr-^saUl  **l)el)bie"  of  Akl-on,  Ohio.  But  require 
thenj  to  have  good  grades  to  participate.  ^ 
.  )  Sci)edule  joint  social  activities  for  youths  froui  several  nolghhorhoods,  such  as 
a  swlnuulng  pool  that  would  draw  from  several  communities,  "Tim,"  a  high- 
Sihoder  from  IMttsburgh.  said  getting  students  from  several  neighborhoods  to- 
gether wouUl  have  a  good  efeect-^thoy  woidd  be 'more  tolerant  and  helpful  toward 
e  ach  other,  Instead  of  suspicious  and  belligerent.  As  a  result,  lie  indicated,  there 
liljoly  wouklhe.a  decline  In  vandalism  and  violence  that  youngsters  of  one  area 
conducted  m  auother  school  district. 

School-security  i^rogrttms  are'^expenslve,  Mr.  Blanvelt  noted.  Four  years  ago 
^ho  annual  school-security  budget  of  Prince  Georges  Conaty  was  $474,000;  tlds      •  . 
year  it  was  .$72.S,000,  TtV  meet  r^tinests  from  school  administrators  for  security^ 
st4*vlces,  the  school  hoard  would  have  to  raise  this  to  907,000T  lie  said^au  in^ 
jjP^creaset  he  h()ardalaiost  surely  cannot  iind  the  funds  for.  ,  , 

Senator  Bayh  notes -the  great  expense  of  vandalism  to  school  systems.  Nation-  ' 
.    ally.  Jic  says,        could,  without  increasing  taxes  .by  one  cent,  provldi  our  ehil-    '  *' 
dren  with  r»u,0()0  atklitlonal  experleneetl  teachers  for  the  same  amount  of  money"^ 
wc  arc  currently  spt^nding  ns  a  result  of  vandalism  to  olir  Schools."    A    s  ,  / 

Mr,  Bhiuvclt  urged  ('(mgrcss  to  puss. a  measure  proposed  by  Senat^-  BayJi  A 
called  the  'Juvenile  dellnaueuQlv  in  the  schools  act  of  1075,"  and  through  it  pro- 
.  vide  iumieUlatc  approprla)tion"  of  .$100  million  to  the  nation's  schools  systeniif  to 
/  he  1)  l^hem  improve  school  safetj^.  He  n^ted  that  the  Nations  Assoclutiorf  of 
School  Scciu'ity  Directors  makes  the  same  recommendation,^  / 


[From  the  Washington  Stujpj-May  '7vl070] 

pOLS  Fu^'CTIONIN0 

/.     ( By  .,L(>f enxo  MlddU^on) 


■  ;   u«Tpm  tne  wnsnington  Stajp^-Ma^ 
How  YoLvJ-nmn  P^uents.Kkep  Sen  ^ 


Dwight  1),  lCtseniyoweir-.?rinlor  High  School  was  Imvlng  it,"^' problems' in  the 
spring  of  1973.  follfiwing  the  impleinentntion  of  tl/e  massive  desegregation  plan 
in  IMnce  Georgf  s5^^^  /  , 

DiseU)lin(? -Was'  getting  out  of  control,  Srudehts  went  hom>  complaining  of 
vlolence.mid  extortion  in  tlie  Inills.  Rumors  wf  rae(<  riots  were  sprc^adlng  like 
\yiMftr«.  I *a rents  were  worriedk  '  ^ 
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"Wi*  ft»lt  ii'Kmtt  iu'0(Vtti  kixnw  what  wtm  going  on,"  mk\  Jan  DaUoii,  wJio  Ijuh 
two  dliMglitl»ra  irt.Klm»iili(iwt»r.  H(i  oiiji>  wiirui  tnoriilng  during  a  iiai'tlfulniiy  tena^ 
«wiH»k,  hIu*  and  about  S^iOtiier  i)areutH  niarclu'd  Into  tlu»  tw(i»st(n*y  hcIkwI  building 
to  tnkivftlool^  tit' tht»  Hit  nation  UrHtluvnd.  ^ 

Tliey  wore  tiractKl  for  a  "l>lg  rumble"  that  Inid  been  threutonlng  all  wet»k,  imt 
it  never  haiUKMUHl.  In  fact,  the  imrentH  nimxt  all  day  ut  the  Kehoolp  walking imllH, 
ehecking  bathroonm  aiuf  nionltorlng  the  (»afi'teria«  -without  Hceing  one  light.  **We 
notleed  inuuedlately  that  we  had  U  (luletiug  effeet  on  the  Htudeutn/'  Unltou  nald, 

Tliey  alHO , noticed,  however,  that  tlu»  teaeherH  aiul  adudulHtrutorH  did  not  neenf 
to  be  in  fnll  eonunund— sttideutH  were  walking  Iu\Uh  and  eiitting  elaHKen  lu  large 
noini)erH  and  there  was  a  wideHpiead  \m>  of  "jtbUHivejimguage"  arouii.d  tlie  HChool, 
Diiiton  «aid.  "  -^^       *  Bi 

So  the  parents  decided  to  stay  and  hell)  bring  tldngs  under  eOntroU 

This  year,  seareely  a  »ioul  can  be  found  in  the  ha  11k  while  claHse.s  are  in  progro,s.H. 
The  HtudeutH  show  more  re.spect  for  one  another  and  their  teachers,  Daltou  nald. 
And  they  are  learning  uH)rt»',  she  suid. 

Harry  Koiie,  principal  at  I'^iseuhowev  for  the  past  year,  said  the  parents  have 
li(»lped  to  bring  about  the  change  hy  woridiig  as  volunteers  |n  the  school— tutor- 
ing, monitoring  and  doing  a  thousand-  other  ehoren^to  help  the  school  of  nu)re 
than  a  thousand  students  run  smoothly.  » 

Tiielr  prei^enre  has  also  pressured  the  adudnistration  to  crack  down  on 
'  diHclpUne.  Kose  admitted.  *  *  - 

I'he  story  at  Kisenhower  liUs  beeh  repeated  in  schools  all  over  the  comity  and 
as  well  as III  other  school  systems  around  the  country  that  lift  vo  recently  under- 
gone the  teusion.H  of  nia.ssive  student  transfers  for  racial  iiitegratioii. 

The  natl^mat  Bchool  Volunteer  Program,  Inc.,  which  ju.st  opened  its  head- 
miarters  in  Alexandria  this  month,  says  there  are  uiore  tlian  2  million  volunteers 
in  3  000  educational  i)rograins  aci;oss  the  country,*  VolnUteers  have  given  at  least 
,»10  million  in  time  to  their  schools  over  the  past  decade,  the  XS>i>  t^tiiiiates, 
'  Desegregation  has  been  oi)e  of  the  major  liTlliiences  recently  in  bringing 
parents— and  even  people  without  children— in^to  schools  hi  increasing  nnnibery. 

.lohn  Ahlen.  <»xecUtive  director  of  XSVP,  said  several  new  school  vidunteer 
programs  around  the  country  were  started/'speCiiically  for  the  purpose  of;iiiprov- 
ing  the  racial.relatioiis."  ^  ,  .... 

Officials  in  Prince  Oeovges  County,  for  example,  said  Urn  school  system  was 
flooded  with  offers  froiu-the  community  to  help  hohl  down  the  disorder  cauHpd 
by  the  court-ordered  desegregation  plan.  ;      '  ^  i«fM„„M,i 

"AYe  had  all  Idnds  of  people  from  all  walks  of  life  avIio  came  intolTisslst,  sa^d 
O.  .Tames  Gholsoii,  an  assistant  school  superiutendeut.  **IafaM,  we  had  .so  many 
'  we  couldn*t  use  all  of  them.'*  '        -  ...       ^.^^  i,i 

Prince  Georges  now  boasts  of  Hiavlng  one  of  the  three  Or  four  largest  public 
school  voluiitel^r  programs  In  the  nation,  witia5,000  volunteers  compared  to  about 

^'rhefoZ^^^^^  10  hours  a  week  in  almost  all  of  the  coutity's 

234  schools,  according  to  Martl  King,  director  of  the  school  system  s  Office  of 

^  A^exam^  al^o  saw  an  liicreaso  in  vol\mteers  (but;^on  a  ra  Wmaller«> 

scale)  four  years  ago  when  school  boundaries  were  cliangedior  integration. 

Dorothy  Mulligan,  coordinator  for  about  500  volunteers  -j^^^xandria^  22 
schools,  tohl  the  story  of  an  Irate  father  who  went  iuto  George  Washing  ou  High 
School  with  his  daughter  orife  morning  und  left  witli/'a  sense  of  accoinplishmont 
that  afternoop,  after  the  principal  recruited  him  to  help  put  out  the  school 

"%^ie^mmiber  of  volA^  also  increased  with  the  implementation  of  the  forced 
desegregation/plan  in  Boston,  said  Isabel  Besedw,  director  of  School  Volunteers 

^^SheSed  a  "considerable  Increase"  In  tlie.numbej?  of  volunteers  when  phase 
one  of  the  plau  went  iiito  effect  In  1074.  But  she  added  that  the  schools  lost  a 
number  of  parents  last  fall,  when  phase  two  was  ihiplemented.  In  the  second 
phase  she  said,  more  students  wer6  bused  out  of  their  neighborhoods  and  it. 
became  more  dfttlcult  for  parents  to  get  to  their  chihlrens'  schools  "  ' 
--Plven  with  the  loss  of  parents,  lioweveri  BesecRer  said  the  overall  number  of 
volunteers  is  still  uK^ing,  due  to  an  increased  interest  in  the  schools  from  other 
groups,  sueh^as  senior  citizens  and  the  business  community. 

Some  school  officials  fear  that  too  much  importance  might  be  given  to  the  role 
oi  integration Ju  drawing  vOlunt^iers..  In  PijUnCe  Georges.  King  credits  mOSt  of  the 
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grtnvth  at  voluntCHJrI.HUi  ihm  to  liuvliig  "Uio  Inrgeat  ana  iwost  orgaulssea  support 
ami  training  syHtm  for  vohimtecrs  iu  tlio  couutiy.**  HUc  /lald  her  program  has 
— grrnvn  to^^lt^  present  size  in  ti>  yearH,,  after  8tartlng\  with  only  10  volunteers  la 
„   eight  schools.  V       V^^  , 

•  "Thero  are  a  lot  of  reasoiins  volunteerH  go  into  a  selmol,"  King  eaia,  **Tho  very 
lH»«t  reasoins  beeauM*  they  want  to  he  of  service,  Imt^^onie  go  in  because  there's 
a  crisis  Httuatlon.  ,  .  ^ 

"Wnrlug  cle«egratlon»  I  think  a  lot  of  iieople  went  In  to  sw  that  it  wasn't  a 
dangervus  place  or  hoping  that  their  pre^seuce  would  have  a  calming  efte^t,  and 
'  then  discovered  that  they  could  offer  somethinfit  meanlngf  oii- 

Another  Ixjost  to  volantmlani  has  coaie  from  lltloi  and  other  feilerally  funded  , 
school  programs  of  the  past  decade,  which  require  that  parents  become^  Involved 
'  befox*i>  tlie  funding  is  approv(*d.  '  f 

Tlie  type,  of  Involvement  varies,  but  a  sjmkesimin  for  the  Ofllce  of  Educatlou 
said  parents  have  become  more  accpialntcd  with  educational  programs'  in  some  * 
tM)^00O  sch(^ls  as  a  result  of  the.  federal  aid  reaul  rements. 

One.  out  of  every  four  Ariierlcr^ns  does  some  sort  of  volunteer  work,  according 
to  a  1074  Census  lUireau  Hurvey,  with  school  and  health  voluuteera  coming  in 
.  second  to  reilgious-orientet^  volunteers. 

The  t^t^ical.  school  volunteer  Is  a  white,  mlddle-claHs  liousewlfe  wJJOKvorks^ 
through  the  TTA  at  lior  child's  school.  And* usually,  us  the  chlldreu  getter,  tlio^^ 
'  umther  drops  out  of  vdluntnVy  school  activities,  the  survey  showed. 

Volunteer  workers  In  fhe  \ynshington  linnx  site  such  statistics  In  tl\pdr  argii- 
umxts  to  keep  or  increase  the  number  of  paid  voluirteer  Htaff  workers. 

Ms.  King  in  Prince  iSeorges  is  concerned'  about  rumors  that  the  school  systeiii  ' 
is  preparing  to  reduce  her  $128,000  budget*  next  year  as  pal' t  of  au  inusterity 
program  to  help  the  systen^i  oxit  of  its  Uuahcial  trtjubles.^ 

liut  she  |8rtid  a  cutback  in  the  voluntet»r  program  woU Id  prove  to  be  costly  in 
tlieUong  rtin»  estinuiting  that  her  15,000  volunteers  are  doing  wprk  that  would 
otherwisecost  the  school  system  $5  million  a  year.        \  - 

king  predicted :  'iWithhin  two^^VH  t^hey  will  have  lost  almost  all  of  the 
volunteers  in  the  a^wOlAMy^t^  wltlijout  an  organized  volunteer  service  office.*' 
.  Vnt{\  recently,  vo^untwfs  have  been  relegated  to  minimal  chores  sucli  as 
"collecting  milk  n>oney,  running  oft!  dittos  and  goiivg  on  Held  trips,"  King  said. 
*'Uift  witJi  tlie  (levelqpment  of  better'  training  programs,  tlu^  trend  has  been  to 
Uiie  them  not  as  elerl^s  bu|ras  paraprofessionals  iiJ  a  teaclilng-learning  situation." 

The  tralQiUg  has  alsaMed  to  the  acceptance  of  volunteers  in  secondary  scliools, 
.where  teachers  and  students  li^ve  traditionally  resisted  assistance  from  "unpro- 
fessiamiV  aMes,  King  said. 

.She  addeftlmt  tutoring  programs  manned      parents  and  other  unpaid  tutors 
and  counselors  iuive  helped  cut  down  discipline  prol>lem8  l)y  giving  individual 
•  attention  tOj^tudents  wltli  learning  difficmties,  who  slie  said  are  usua|ly  the 
troublemakers.  /\  •  •        .  ^ 

The  Fairfax  sclmol  board  elimlnatedall  uut  one  of  its  four  part-time  volunteer 
coordinators  iu  budget  cuts  last  year,  and  the  volunteer  program  is  now  in  daugei», 
.said  Sara  Lahr,  director  of  tije  county's  Volunteers  iu  Action  program. 
'  Wlthout/ailditioual  paid  coordinators  to  recruit  and  train  Jiew  voltmteeK  I^ahr 
.  said.  "I  would, think  \^Olunteiprism  will  eoutinije  as  it  did  in  tlie  past~~it  would 
he  fJtrong  only  in  tliose  counnunities  where  par*iU|4  place  higli  values  on  achieve^ 
ment  anil  education."        "  ■  *  \ 

In"iMontg(«nery  County,  areawide  volunteer  coordinators  were  WinUnated  trour 
.  .  the  volunteer  program  due  to  budget  cuts  two  years  ago.  and  hs  a  A'esult  th«r 
!  program  has  suffered,  said  Margaret  Trask,  a  volunteer. trainink  specialist-Tor 
the  federaliy  funded  Title  I  progmm.  ^    /  ^  \  / 

Although  tliere  are  "thousands  of  voluutejers  scattered  throughout /iie  county 
'     school  sysbm,"  according  to  Trask,  there  is  Jio/way  to  Iceep  track  of^prem  witliout 
the  coordini\ tots.  ^  .  ,  /I      ;      ii,  „ 

*'I  think  the  program  will  eventually  deteriorate  without  anjme  to  oversee  it, 

Trask  .said.  "  '  -  -  1         m     X  ,    ^     .  \  i 

D.O.  scliools  are  also  limited  to  only  a  snmll  force  of  organized  volunteera^ia. 

the  Title  I  program'.  However,  Superintendent  Vl^ncent/K.  Reed,  citin^tlie  need\ 
.  for  more  parents  and  other  citizens  to  become  [nvolvCd  in  the  scliools^^to  make 
"  our  school  system  Worl5,."'fiaid  his  staff  is-cnrrentl'y  working  tow(^rd^e»tablislifing  a 

^•formalized  and  systejliized"  vmuiirteer  program,/  ■  ,. 
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*  Doiuihl  Johustou)  , 

Tlittt  all  young  iUMiplu  (Id  nut  lit  IntiTthi^  mum*  lilghss/luftil  luoUl  iu\H  long  been 
uu  iHlucatlomil  reality.  Now  nion»  tnul  inoiv  hcIkkjI  ^^hIouim  (tro  irrovldlng  iiUornu- 
tlvcH to  tlioi'oavontloiirt^ high  school ppogmin. 

OiitUmn  in  ttwlilug  and  h»urnlng  liuvi*  (.^xlfJtiHUii  i>rlvan»  Hocomlnry  hHiooIh  for 
«ouie  tlmt\,  but  only  In  the  lUHt  Uvt*  yi^aiM  or  ho  bun  tbo  U\m  Imvirn  wiUoly 
aeeoiittul  in  tbe  imblio  ncctor.  Accorillng  to  tlu»  NutlomU  AlternutlVo  Hcbool  Pro* 

Vgrani,  a  elcndngtboumv  f or  tlu^  lleld  at  the  rnivorHlty  of  ^InNHacbnsotfH,  an  t!n» 

'tall  term  op^nn  this  wook  and  nv?ct.  an  oKtlmated  1,0(K>  iaiblle  'UiUernaHvo 
schools*'  will  be  operating  acrons  the  country^  » 

Alternative  HeUoola  are  moue  Informal,  more  flexible,  and  piord  nersonnlb.cd 
than  Htnndard  high  Hi-boolj*.  Tlu\v  vary  In  fornuit  and  Hcttlng/Bat  all-euipbaslsiie 
the  student^  ehbU-e  In  determining  hlH  enrrlvulum  VU\  Hlfulk»nt  Ih  Uinlted  only 
by  im  hnaglhatlon  in  the  creation  of  an  aetlvUy  or  programr  the  handbook  of 

,(»|io  seliool  RuyH).  >  \  ^ 

\In,inost  alternaflvo  sehoolH^  teacherH  don't  lecture,  they  dlsdusa.  Teachei'H  auu 
«t;udentH  froipiently  are  oii  a  hrst-namo  bUHln.  Sltudents/don  t  Hljt  ut  deyki^  In 
roAVH.  tlu»y  sit  m  tlic  Uooivor  on  lounges  or.nt  tables.  |.esHoiiB  il^enlt  uhvayw  held 
dUT'|ngtbenoramlH('hj^mldt\'i\  '     .  1  \ 

i  Xti  Home  of  the  scboaUs,  8tu.dentf*  seldom  enttnra  cm??si'oom ;  insteiul  they  purnde 
thcif  Individual  interenta  nfttHidcf:^  Thoy  nmy  study  the  Ktarii  nf  nUinlverslty  ob- 
Bcrvntory,  wori^  with  eompnters  at  n  local  bnsine«s.  Aoimj  baklntf  at  the  corner 
buUery.  discuss  tluj  Ueuutssance  With  n  historian  in  bin  honje— lUl  fi?r  academic 
credit.  (Tiike  regular  lilgb  schools,  alternative  hchools'must  comply  with  state 
acndemie  Btandnrds.  and  the  ^itudents  must  work  in  required  Subjects  8ueU  as 
English  and  American  history.)  \       ^  , 

Most 'alternative  schools  don't  Imvc  grftdesrthaugh  In  some  the.students  have 

'  the  option  and  nniuy  take  it.  The  usmil  aiTaugeui^nWiLJH^  based  on 

evfthmtiona  by  tenchers  and  ndvlseri4.         .  - 

Alternative  schooks  are  oi)e.n  to  all  stndents  of  all  abilities,  bnt  they  are  c^met- 
ent.froiri  progmms  tm  disenchanted  jtli-opouts, drug  addicts  or  others  with  special 
probimns.  Participation  Is  voluntary.  *  y  J 

•  Some  alternative  schools  offered  their  o^Jtions  |tis  separate  ptemuis  within  the 
regular  high  school,  involving  all  or  most  of  the  students.  Others  are  operated 
as  satellites  housed  in  separate  buildings.  Ayiiere  space  limits  the  nnndaer  Of 
student^,  admlssioix  is  determined  by  past  reCord.s,'  interviews  or,  in  some  cases, 

;  lotteries.         ^  *  1  ' 

Abont  half  the  alternative  s'cli\>ls  are  in  snUnrban  coiiinuHjities,  including  some 
with  highly  regarded  school  systems,  such  hs  Bcarsdule,  Mamaroneck  ahd  Great 
Nock.  N^Y.;  ?<ewton.  Mass.  ;  Webster^  O-rove,  Mo.,  and  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  a?h.e 
others  are  divided  among  ?))ig .  cities, 'Inclndipg  Xew  York  and  Philadelphia, 
smaller  citifS'  SUcb  as  State  "College.  PA.,  and  .even  some  rural  towns  with  re- 
gional high»schoolM.  '  i  1 

An  oxaihpleiJOf  the  school.'4-witliln-a-Scliool  that  has  /^tracted  wide  attentiop  is 
Qulncv  II  High  School  ih  Quincy,  III.-,  a'; Mississippi  River  town  of  ^^QjpP^oPl^' 
Qiiincy  offers  its  a.r>00  secondary  stviidedts  a  choice  of  seven  separa^Braiy-schOols, 
ranging  from  traditional  to^free-NVheelint  fine  arts,  with  career  training  and  Nvork.' 
'  study  in  between.  Haarcn  Hif^lt  School  ifn  New  York  has  a  variation  :  niinl-schools 
•  of  ino  students,  with  common  themes  .inch  as  aviation,  creative  a^rts  and  urban 

^^^Tvtdcal  of  the  satellite  concept  are  the  schools  iil  Sea rsdale, 'which  had  65 
students  last  .veaj\  and  State  QoU^ge,  v\hicli.had  12n.  The  teacher^to-student  i*atio 
is  low.  and  the  st:n<leiits  .spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  community  luider  the 
.  tutelage  of  volnuteei^  extjerfes.  Each  s|tudent  ban  his  own.  curriculum  and  time 


schedule.  p  ^ 

One  junlm*  girl  at  Scarsdale,  for  exai 
tevni— scnlphire  (with  volunteer Am 
tore  (required,'  Knglish),  existential 


mple,  chose  this  eurricnlum  last  yeQr :  First 
itriean  liistory  ( reanired.) ,  6hildren'fi  litera- 
ture wvuHiit..!,  ..u^...»,.  ..v.....M.^".  writers,  i*idcr^h(1ehtT^       with  the  art 
teacher  %t  the  higlji  school.  Second  <erm— astri^nomy/-  (af:  night?),  history  ^(r^- 

K      \         ^'    \  ^  ../■-■••■ 

,.  ■  / 


qulmt),  woniou'H  H^udiOH^  roailing  nnd  wVlting  vWetry  (requlriKi  EngllHh),  art 
cUi«Hi»s  at  a  irtlvuto  hcUooT  In  New  Xovk  (Uty,    *  \V 

A  koy  featiUT  ot  tiio  Mcai-Hdaii?  proKVam,  typical  af,  similar  pro^cmms,  in  a  nvontli- 
long  l)r(?ak  ouIUhI  IDLK  (Iii-Depjtli  J>ai»nlng  Kxii^leuco)*  Tljioroiiro  no  Classes. 
•  nud  each  Htudeut  jHirfiUcaan  .iu(U\irtuai  project,  wUetli'er  a  tvip  to  au  aroUeologlcal 


HltMieljiiiig  In  a  luwplfc'al    warldug  In  h  lawyer'B  oitlc^, 

A  Hpeeluii'equU'eiiient  iu  fc5tt(te  ('oUckc  Ih  a  coinanuiity  project  for  each  Htudeut. 
"It  hot  only  Ih  a  learning  experience^"  naj^H  Chai'lcH  A.  Iji(»yd,  director  of  the  alter* 
♦aatlve'Kchool  ^'lait'U  also  Is  a  way  in  whlHi  tlie  studetit^  caii  repay  the  conunuulty 
for  the  help  It  given  the  program/'  -  ' 

The  trend  Is'not  ^vlthout  ItH-cHtlca  The  inost  common  erltlciHU\»  are  that  then* 
l8  too  nmch  free  tline'J  tluit  not  enough  atenflon  is  paid  to  the  bliHlCK;  thM  therci  ia 
freqneut^fallure  to  focus  oa  f^icnlflcant  goals,  and  that  adoieacentH  are/fot  matnro^ 
enuUjBiJi^aHS»uie'th(^  rCHponHlKiillty  alternative  progpmH  rt^ijnlr^.  y  ' 
/^h^  tflijononefH  InslHt  that  the  record  ho  far  Hh(p^  th$|&?yewo  not  nmjor 
concorns.^tudoatH  who  opt"^for  the  nltenuttive  Kclumljf, /tKey^H^iy,  geueraily  are 
thoHc  who  function  hest  with  narre  frecdoim  Most  alternative  fci#ool8  report  that 
their  ^craduaten  haA'e  no  troubK>  getting  into  coUege,  or  obtalnlh^joVs,  and  do  Ave)  l 
f»nce,  there,  '   ■  '  ■  ■  ■  ■  \  i-  .f-."      '  \' ' 

'  .AJi|rh>  Fantini.  of  the  State  Univernity  of 'N^ow  York  at  Xew  FaUi^.fnh  authority 
in  iM  tlcld,  bclievCH  alterni^tive  stJiOolK  will -continue  to  increaKei  providing  two 
condltlonH  arc  nu*t:.  "The  traditional 'program  mast  •he  retatnod  hs  one  of  the 
op0o?iH,  and,  m  IhxH  heon  tlw»  case  ho  far,  tlu»  per*pupil  cost  munt  liot  exceed  tliat 
op/the  regular  hlgh.NchoolH,**  he  sayH.  n  '  , 

...  *  *  /      '  <■ 


4     >     ..  ' 

ri-'roiu  tho  Bnltlmoro  Sun,  JSfov,  2,  1075]         *  ;  - 

.  Moving  To  MAfcic  THIS  BcHooLH  Bapf^  * 
(By  . Jeanne  10;  Saddler)  /  ' 

Nine  moHths  ago,  repre^entativcH  of  aationai  and  local'teaehers'  dniojtjs  met\at 
Caiverton  Junior  lliRh  Hclrool  to  announce  a  program  to  curb  violenceUn  the  city 
scho(»lH,       •  ^         '  T  \ 

Last  week  John  Ifraui,  48,. a  couuseloiuit  Caiverton,  died  a  healrt  attack  whe. 
a,unHty  Ntruggle  followed  his  inMlstence  that  a  12%vear-old  wan  not:  t^  leave  lu 
cafeteria.  The  irony  aiid  tragedy  of  that  death,  an  \vellras,the  recent  spate  o 
disnu»tiou.4  and  annault.s  on  Hchool-and  home-hound  city  buses,  has  brought  about 
what  haV}*t*<)me-to-li^.JiM!aat.  an  annurtl  outpouring  of  concern  about  "violence  in 
our  schools,"  — ^'^    -  -  " 

At  last  February's  press  conference,  the  Public  School  Teacher*  A8^ociatk)n  ■ 
aihioftnecd  the  cstablisiunent  of  24-hour  telephone  lim»  for  teachers  to  r«'portji[^0- 
lent  acts.  The  National"  Education  Association,  PSTA's  national  pareJit  tfvoup, 
said  that  a  national  Btinly  of  Miool  violence  would  focus  on  Baltimore  and  Comp- 
ton,  California,  ^    \   >      v  \  •  ' 

The  violence  ^'hot^rtne*'  has  fallen  into  disuse,  according ,to  P'STA  officials,  who 
say  that  teachers  are  •stiM,r(?liictant  to  identify  theaiselves.  The  study  olf  school 
violenep  in  Baltiau)rt>,  however,  goes  on,  .  * 

The  statistics  are  staric  enough,  and  ia  a  society  grown  callous,  to  foreign  Wars^- 
and  don^estie  riots,  they  may  be  the  only  steadily  niouuting  toll,  that  shocks  or 
evea  coUce.rus  us. 

School  security  officers  reported  240  complaints  violence  oi\  criminal  inci- 
dents in  city  ^ich'bcjls  during  September  including  42  aHsault^,  and  55.TObberies  and^ 
attempted  rohberies,  *  V  *  ' 

Last  si)ring,  the  keepers  of  the  count  on  school  nd.Wry  noted  tji& 
students  triiiled  during  the  first  six  mouths  of  tlie  last  school  year  ns  Coh^pared 
with  the  1072-1073  school  year,  while  assaults  on  teachers  and'otheV  school'istftiRf  , 
.members  doubled.  •  /.j      \        ,^  v 

School  admiiltstrators  often  temper  such  ^reports  by  warnihg  tl\at  maiW  O'E  ^ 
the  Incidents  liappened.in  the  neighborhoods  surrounding  th(f*  school,  and  holt 
acthHlly  within  the  hallowed  halls  of  th(^  public  school.  In  addition,  Ahey  cautioii 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  incidents,  although  termed  "assablts"  may  irtvolvd  • 
little  more  than  a  push  or  a  scuflle.  .  .    ,    '   '  \      ^  *  ) 
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Biit  to  imrcuty,  it  is  not  ho  mu«l»  the  coitat  or  tUe  H&riousncss  oJ!  the  liiclfl^ita  \\ 
Umt  causes  arariu  as  tUo  quality  of!  terror  that,  now  sepniB  to  burst  into  the  school-  ,  ^ 

recent  U.B*  Senate  survoy^of  510  lachool  (Mstrit'ts,  however,  limited  itselC  to  . 
hU'identH  within  the.nchoola.  The  study  clainm  tMt  there  werb  *Mitcrally  hundreds 
of  thdusnnds**  of  assuults  on  stmients  between  1070  rind  1978,  and  listed  uboat 
70,000  ♦'serious  attacks'*  on  teachers  annually^  ,  ' 

More  than  10  students  were  killed  in  the:«chool  districts  in  1973,  and  Ine  mini- 
her  of  weapons  coatls^cated  by  school  authorities  rose  by  04  per  cent  over  the  three 
year  period.  Accordlrig  to  the  Hubconnnittee,  which  was  headed  by  Senator  Birch 
Bayh  (D.4nd.)»  vandalism  Is  costing  the  nation  $500  million  annually. 

Confronted  wltii  the  fact  that  public  school  pupils  may  suffer  anything  from 
extortion  of  their  lunch  money  to  a  shooting  at  school,  parents  say  that  the  schools 
hiivi^  failed  tts  institutions,  while  teachers  and  school  ^administrators  point  to  th^  . 
"permissive  society'*  ami  **tho  hreaUdown  in  the  family  struct\n»e*'  as^orce8  that 
would  Inevitably  undetnjine  tl^e  elfectiver^ess  of  the  school.  ^ 

"It's  ironic/:  Karl  poone,  presldciit  of  the  Public  School  Teachers  Association 
said.  "Parents  ImV^t?  ti'nditiofm|ily  looKed  at  the  schools  at  baby-sitters,; while  the 
schools  have  beea  vfiir  acotlei^teiliy.  oriented,  with  an  empha^sis  oii  gohig  to  col- 
lege. There^s  direct  conflict  there.'*         -  . 

Mr.  Boone,  president  nfe  a  Commission  on  Safety  in  Our  Schools,  which  was  . 
formed  last  Fehruavy,  ^d  the  group  will  submit  reconnnendatlons  to  school  ad- 
ministrators and  fheiWchool  board  soon  that  call  for  better  t(?ftx*her  training  and 
var^'lng  the  sehoor program  to  flt  what  he  and  many  school  administrators  saris 
bday-s  "different  Idncf  of  student."    T  jp?'  ^, 

"The  avei^age  tpaclier  that  comes^  out  of  college  Is  not  etiulpped  to  take  over  a  > 
classrooln,"  the  .37-year;old  PSTA  president  commented.  "j>flnety-flve  per  cenfr 
of  our  teachers  know'  l^idr  subject  very  weil,  but  pei'lmps  we;  need  to  use  some 
behavi™l'-modiflcatloi>'  techniques  amr to  learn  to  relate  to  the  type  of  child  thnt ' 
we urefmndllng."  /  . 

Thalrx»hll(l,  he  argues,  Is  "more»nmture,  yet  fruf^trated  and  tmable  to  find  hlm.- 
self.'*  Mr.  Boone  and  other  educators  see  tW^  young  as  spmeljow  clamorln'g  for, 
"relevance*' In  their  scliool  subjects.  ,  *  '  . 

The  SOS  commission,  as  It  Is  called,  will  also  propose  , more  work-study  Ifro- 
grams  for  junlc^  and  senior  high  school  students  so  tlmttliCy  can  "get  out  Into- 
the*  commun/ty  and  ^ee  why  they^  ueed  dlfferent  sklHs." 

$he  argument  that  teachers  lire  hnndl^iig  je^  different  type  of  child  is  part  of 
the  liberal  analysis  which  holds  t'hot  our  Institutions  are  afraid  of  changg^^  and  ' 
shrlnlc  before  new  Idehs  itnd  challenges.  ■/■  ^ 

During  a  press  conferen#  i*oc\ising  on  the  national  school.  Violence  <study, 
f^Qimtor  Bayh  critical  zed  school  administrators  for  ceusorlng  student  publications- 
"In  an  overly  restrictive  .  ^ .  nud  capriohnis  manner."  and  f<>r  den^vlng  sfudents 
.vthe  chiince  "to  prem^nt  their  side  of  the  story"  before  they  are  disciplined.'    '  r 

•  More  conservative  voices,  however,  InMst  Hmt  schools  hnve  simply  spared 
rlghteotis  indignation  at  youthful  behavior,  as  well  A  the  rod.  . 

Wr  Eugene  Scott/ the  school  board  member 'who  col^lvicted.a  series  of  11  hear-. 
^  Ings  .at  local  junior  high  schools  Into  last  year,  is  of  that  camp,  and  describes  , 
ffaj.self  as '*.nn  18t)0- type  school  board  member.'' 

After  his  hearings,  at  which  nmny  tegchers'  claimed  that  tliey  actually  fear 
about  5  percent  of  lh€»r  pupils,. Dr.  Scoti^asked  his  fellow  board  members  to  es- 
■  ta'hlish>  special  school  for  disruptive  youngsters.    ^'  ^ 

"I 'refuse  to  accept  the  argument  that  the  schools  are  a  reflection,  of  society. 
And  I  don't  buy  thatf  'the  coursers  are  Irrelevant'  argument,  either,"  he  said  ' 
recently^  '  ■ 

"\VC  took  T^atin  In  school,  and  what  couldvhe  more  irrelevant?  Xo  One  spoke  It. 
^Ve  were  just  told  that  Itvivould  help  our  English.  It's  not  the  subject  matter, -It's 
how  you  present  it,"  he  said. 

•  Dr.  Hcott.also  rejects  the  idea  that  the  whool  system  Is  dealing  wMtli  a  ne\<^'type 
of  child;  audi insl^?ts.  that  children, are  simply  "getting  away  witli  more,  while 
their  parents  are  too  busy  nmklrig  a  living."      .  ;  ^ 

"I  believe  In  corporal  punishment  a*t  theu'lementary  schopl  level;  I  nmde  that  • 
clear  when -I  got  on  the  hoard."  he  added.  ;*!  Mil  never  understand  why  people 
will  frefely  subject  their  clvlkVs  mind  to  any  old  teacher,  but  say'  'don't  >^.ou 
touch  their  bodies.'  In  the  black  community,  I  believe  that  we  tend  to  feel  too 
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miicli  Horrow.for our  i*liil(.lr(»u  t'oi^  what  tlioy  will  face  Hi  Hiiti-sqciqCy,  so  we  don't 
\vaiit  anyone  vli*^*  tt>  l>ol her  them/'       '  1 

Dr.  Heotl:  feniperH  his  r(  nuirhs,  lio\>ever,  by  freely  acJiiiittUig^tliat  he  hasf  had 
serious  prpmeniH  in  eouiuuuiieatint,'  with  some  of  his  oVn  teen-age  children. 

But  neither  the  classic  liberal  or  conservative  arguments  approacii  the  extremes 
of  those  who  have  sacgested  the' repeal  of  state  laws  that  require  oliildreh  to^^at- 
tend  school,^  Some  ob^^-ver^  >iay  ,that  such  sidutlons  eonic  from  thtVsCNvho  b<»Iieve 
that  violence  , is  the  preserve  of  i liner-city  acliools,  litid  are  willing  to  "giyevup" 
^  on  hlaek  children,  "  ,  ^  * 

That  fear  was.  pei'lidps,  the  l)aHis  for  ol)jectiouSnto  I)r,  '^cot^tVs  proposed  special 
schools  for  disruptive  youtii.  Roland  Patterson,  the  f6rmer  school  «nperin»- 
tendeat,  opposed  tlie  idt*a  ris^a  scheme  to  scuttle  dlfllcnl.t  children  onto  a  "scrap- 
heap  of; separate  schools,"  J(dm  L.  (Srew.  the  interim  superintendent,  lias  proni» 
ised  to^eKtablisli  such  a  school,  however,  as  soon.  ns  an  a(l,e<inate  building  cati  be 
found*       ,  ' 

At  n  recent  press  conference  called  to  deal  witli  the  probiems  of  student  dls* 
rnption.s  <ni  MuJfts  Trafisit  Administration  bus(ss,  Dr,  Crew  stressed  the  "schools- 
reflect'Society"  theory,  While,  anncmncing^a  Gampalgu*to  overc(mje  tile  problem. 

A  gi'onp  of  d^iglith  graders  intervie'wed' last  ,ranuary  at  (Mifton  I'ark  Jiniior 
I'li^gh  School H'aHed  violen(;e  in  the  schopls.  liUe  violence  in  the  streets,  a  fact  of 
.life.  Hut  in  their  c(nu?ncuts,  the  children  implied  that  tlie  reasons. for  strhool 
\iolence  a,re  oc.on^nnlc,  iw^l  liorn  of  frustration,  as  well  as  oUl-fashioncSd'laischief 
given  an  {)pp()rtuhily  to^rtower.  » 

"Maybe  Ihey  didn't ''flglit  when  yon  wei'e  in  school,''  (uie^'hlld  s'aid  as  the  class 
marveled  at  the  fact  that  their  visitor  had  finished  school  without  figliting."  Bnt 
in  these  days  of  infbvtlou.  yon  cuuH  afford  tcrhave  people  taking  everything  from 
you.  Things  are  too  hi gjj^^  .       '  • 

The  students  said  that  their  diissmates  soaietluies  vandalize<l  the  builfjlnftr 
which  had  stoo'd  crumirtlug  until  tlieilesegregatiou  plan  focused  attention  on.  the 
place,  "because  they  know  the  building!^'  are  falling  apart  anyway."  « 

One  Tif  the  soliitions  that  Juis  grown  (nit  of  tlie  conihisioli  about  violence  iii  the 
schools,  suprisingly,  is  quite  liicG  the  suggestions  for  curbing:,  violence  ill  city 
aelgld)orhoods,  Ihe  plan  would  require  people  to  live  as  a  connnnuity  on  the 
streets  aM  well  as  in  their  hoiuesl.^fconceriied  citizens,  coniumnity  activities  and 
some  Sit  rfttegic  planning  can  oftetv  limit  the  opportunity,  if  not  the  inclination 
to  coiutuili critics.  '  - 

liak<»  CiJftnp  Iligli  School  used  this  mo^del,  along  with  a  massive  hiun'rtn're- 
latiouH  calutjaign,  and  opened  peacefully  under  a  massive desegregiitlon  plan.  Bus 
stops  werL located  near  the  school,  and  black  aii^l  wlilte  parents  moved  into  the 
.school'  as  yoluuteer  hall  monitors,  peacenmkers  and  information  bureaus.  Police 
officers  an(Y  teachers  were  . also,  on  the  alert,  and  students  were  constantly  eii- 
c(uiraged  aim^'lmllenged  to  uie^»t  strict  staflH^ds  of  heh  • 

The  plan  tfrnlriJiviple,  I'fU'et bought,- patience,  and  money-^aii  ^l<^i"euts  of  Irotli- 
the  C(niservative  and  liberal  appiV)aches  to  the  prol)leiru  of  violence  in  the  schools.^ 
Hut  perhaps  more  imporluntl^y^,  it  was  an  actiial  atleri^pt  to  accomplish  something' 
rather  tl)aii  just  u  study ^     /  '  ^ 

"School,"  Mr.  Booiie  sai(K  "are  the  la'st  vestige  w  )>ere  the  public  can  have  some 
(ITrect  Intluencv*— a  piece  of  the  pie."  ) 

....       .        .     .  ^  -  •  '  "      "  .     .  ... .  ^  .  . 

\  [Prom  the  Washington ^ost,  Aug.  6,  1&751 

NrxKTKEN  Teachers  IjEakn  Painful  Lesson 

*  (By  Brown) 

Soni(i  Arlington  school  teachers  loolccd  puzzled  yesjterday  as  they  tried  to  reail 
a  story  written  in  Spanlsb.  •  Nevertheless,  ihey  were  told  to  fini«li  it,  reading 
aloud.  ^  '  I 

-  That  in-ougbt  complalnt^rfrom  some  of  the  19  teacliers  gathered  at  the  IjoAg 
Bi^auch  Elementary  School  "This  is^n't  written  in  Knglish,"  exclaimed  one./-TliGVe 
was  nothing  In  our  class  description  about  this,"  said  anotlier.  J 

It  turned  out  tluU  the  sjcory  was  wHttjai  liy  Gloria  Parks,  a  native  of  Bolivia 
who  nine  yf^ars  ago  wasjtj/iven  to  tears  Uytlie  laughter  of  her  fellow  10th  gra<\ers 


lit  Arlington'H  WaNliluvftou-LccvI li^^li  School  wIumi  slio^trij^t  to  n^jul— In  Kii^^IiHh— 
lior  lirKt  onil  ropDrt  in  tliiH  country^ 

lu  Hu»  last  scMiteiice  of  Uor  Hlory':  "Ciiaiulo  iiip  y;  cinpiu'c  a  Iceruu  lau- 

chuulio  ill*  mi  clnse  hi»  (Majjozo  u^fipir,"  slip  recalMthat  wlini  {-lie  Htoud  up  and 
begaii  to  rinid,  a  Ixty  i  i r  t  hiM-1  a  sh  s\ta  r < i»cl  to  1  ii uj? h,  * 

It  was.  jUi  olOect^Jpssoii  for  the  It)  t(*;u-lu»rs.  who  partli^ipatiiiK  in  a  pro-' 

^j,'rain  ftinclod  wllh  iu  fiMleial  aioni\v  to  niaUo  tUe  cfandy's  lptu  h(M'.s  nioro 

spiisltivo  to  the  pi-oldenis  of  minority  stinhMits,  hi  addiction  to  trahdiiK  theni  liow 
to  hicorporate  tlu»  hlshnT-tt-Jid  (rtdturo  of  various  i>thnic  ^^naips  into  theii' 
loacliiufj. 

And  the  Icssou  appariMitly  was  not  lost  on  tluMoacliors.  folt  dnnd) , .  .  stupid," 
said  one.  "'And  it.  \vaHn't  fair  hecjiusc  you  1; new  we  couldn't  road  it." 

Tlii>;  fall  tlie  teacluMs  will  bo  p:ivinix  such  /lasHos  as  ''IMacU  Dancl^:  An'Kx- 
prossiiMi Of  Froodom."  "Koroah  Custonis*'  and  "A  ^linlstudy  of  ('tdtui'O  Shod;: 
Hoy  .7owo,  T  lyovo  Yon."         ,  ^  "  ' 

Tlio  iivo-w(»ol;  tuaiainjLC  i)rof;rani.  which  ondw  FPida.v.  inis  instructed  th«-, 
(oiufUwH  in  tin*  culture  and  Iilstory  of  hhiwUs,  Koreans  and  IHspanic  people., It  Xl^l 
an  atlempt,  acconlini?  to  .sehool  fifllchLls.  to  adapt  Arlin^»^lon  .seliools  to  its;  incr.ea.vort 
,  lainorlty  enrollment.  . 
,    '    Minority  enroiUnent  has  inereased  from        pereenlNTriOTO  to  21.5  percent  this 
year.  While  th(»  tdtal  siidiool  pt)pidarlon  UaM  dcelined  about       percent  (hiring 
this  period  to  11),J)17,  the  yiimlTTRof  black  pupils  has  increased  .^U^ditly,  to  IH 
percent  (d"  t^ln^  enroltnient.  \^  - 

■The  Jiniulier  of  i'oroiKn-horn  students  has  doubled,  and  tlioy  now  make  up  H..\ 
.  p<Mrcent  of  tlje  student  poptilatlon.  About  35  percent  of  tliese  students  are 
.    Spani.sh-s|)eal^inpr  and  another     percent  are  Korean.  '  ^ 

llaiiel  Konfein,  a  'r{iyh)r  Klemeiitary  Sch(,ol  tif rh-|ira<le  teacluM*,  saUl  the  multi- 
ethnic tralninpf  i)ropfram  was  necessary  htjcaust*  *'tlie  jninorlty  p^roup  kids  are  not 
inrludetl  in  the  iuai»i.stj'oain  of  eN(*ryday  st-lniol  activities.'* 

School  officials  said  minority  |j;roui>  stmh^nts  do  not  .i)articl|)ate  as  much  aH 
wthe-rs  In  extracurricular  activities  and  tlu'ir  pari^^  are  not  as  active  iii  TTAs 
and  other  school  activities. 
■  ,v  There  are  regular  chisses  to  teacli  lOn^jlish  to  forel^Mi-horn  studejits  and  to  teaeli 
^  black  history,  l)Ut- until  n^>w  there  has  heeii  little  effort  to  hitroduce  the  lustory 
and  xiuUure  of  minorities  in  j-o^Mdar.  eliisses  attended  i)y  all  .students?. 
*  SIts.  Konteln  -said,  "Minority  students  will  ^^ain  status  with  other  fftoupj^vif 
they  ai-e  allowed  to  tell  the  class  aihout  tlieir  cultures  and  to  show  that  they, 
know' something:  and  are  not  dumb.  ,  '    *      .  . 

"And  witli  more  status  this  will  give  the  Uiinority  students  more  Incentive  to 
learn."  she  said.  ^  ,  - 

The  teachers  who  volunteered  f(Ar  the  'training;  ijroM^ram  are  behiR  paid  $750 
'    to  attend  the  session.s,  whiih  Iftst-'  Hve  hours  a  day.  Durinji:  the  sessions  they 
were  instructecl  l)y  minority  Ri'oup.  consultants  (ui  the  fypes  of  problems  faced 
by,  minorlty-^M-oui)  students,  dined  at  Korean,  Spanish  an<l  souil  food  restaurants 
.  and  visited  a  nuniberi|>f  niinoiMty-pfroup  connnunities. 


•         •    ,  ^  [Prom  the  San  Dle^o  nidon,  Apr.  17,  1075)- 

*  '  '  '  '       .  '  ■* 

.    '  -\  ON-CAMors  IlKsitucxTs  Crr  ClUMii:  - 

.    '  .  ,  (By  Diane  Clark)         i  *  ' 

Tliere  has  lieen  a  school-sitter  at  oji^of  San  DioRo's  junior  high  schools  for  the 
;  past  year  —a  hws!)and,  wife  and  a  dauRhter  living  ifKa  trailer  on-canVpus — and' 
the  f'xperiment. is  paying  off.  "  .     '  ^ 

l^h^. majn  result,  according  to  a  city  school  district  stiUly,  is  no  nvajor  vandal- 
ism or  li'res  at  the  school.  •  ■  _ 
.    ,  ^,  The  district  spent  about  $(>.000  to  prepare  the  site  alul  move  the^ 'rl'sidenl's 
'  ^   Alnl^iic  home  Marcli  21,1074— 0(miplcte  with  pots  of  tlower^s  and  door  stoop 
\  -  Americjin  flag.  Tlie  trailer  sitson  campuvS  between,  clansroonis  and  the  athletic 
field,  with  only  a  fence  guard  hig  Its  asj^h  a  It  lawn.                ^  . 
Thqte  the  resident  and  his  fMnil.V  have  sjient  the  last  year.  They  paid  no 
!    onioving^  costs  or  rent.^ And  gas,  w^ater  and\ electricity  is  provided  free  in  Qxchang-e 
for  Smlth;«aft^iMiours  surveillance  rounds.    ./^'^  , 


■ '    ,k  -•    ■  * 

The  s'iihOQ^slttlug  resident  (laes  Aot  want  lj[liui$^»l|  oi'  the  school  identUled  foi: 
feiiv  both  will  become  objects  ol  vanduUsin  attacks. 

After  the  llrst  y^ur,  district  officials  have  pronounced  the  trailer  Idea  success-* 
ful>.  but  not  u  eure-all  to  vaiKlallsm  problems.  There  are  no  plaijs  to  teriiilmde  the 
restdentv's  eoftti'act^  hut  funds  are  not  uvulltfl)le/at  the  present  time  for'program 
expansion  eltheivaccor(}liig  to  a  stuftcvjalua  '  .  . 

The  resident  is  not  a,t  the  school  to  apprehend  trespassers,  but  Is  to  iinmedlately 
I'eport  ajiy  incUlehts  to  the  district  scQuiSj  ty  of  lice. 

"  Ji^or^the  64-year-old  resldont,  the  arrangement  is  ideal  because  he  is  head 
custddiaii  at  the  same  campus  during  daytime  hortrs.  He  estimates  a  savings  of 
$1C0  in  uvli^g  expenses  a  mouth.  X*revio\isly,  he  rented  trailer  space^ln  Ohula 
Vlsta  ahd  comiUntpdSOmlles  a  clay  to  wovfc  , 

*'The Second  I  heaT<l  about  thaplan,  I  Uked  the  idea,''  he  said  In  an  Interview.* 
*i.  enjoy*  being  arptmd  sc1^o<>^"*  lie  said.  The^  resident  lias  worked  for  the  San 
Blego^llstrlctfor  lTyears/       ^      •  -       ^  ' 

•»         '      "        '  V  V  "  '         -  '   ,         »  * 

OltJXpUKN  ARK  ZVO  UOTltEK  ^  ^  ^ 

"The  tAiilldVeu  don't  bother  us.  AVe  just  live  side  by  aide/*  he  said.  ' 

The  resident  added  that  he  personally  Inis  l|iterrupl5iBjCl  tlH'i^e  or  f our.  brealclns 
during'  his  ^eur  aiuUhas  stopped  children  from  runnjin^ jaoi^Oss  tlm  roofs  and 
breiiklng  wlnd^>^Vs.  But  he  claims  the  greatest  value  of  his  campus  residency  is  in 
Clime  previ^ntion.  He  also  makes  regular  reports  to  the  dlstvlct  security  office. 

*'lt*s  l^en  one  of  the  linest  vandalism  deterrents  I  know,"  said  tlie  resident,, 
who  likehed  Ills  H'ork  to  tlie  job  of  a  Highway  Patrol  pfficer.  *'WU€)never  he's^ln 
slghtj  everyone  wears  a  halo,"  the  resident  sa.ld. 

The  terins  of  the  contract  entitle  tiie.fanilly  to  live  a  normal  life,  although  the 
security  office  must  he  Informed  of  any  lengthy  periods  off  campus. 

A  district  staft  report  recently  concluded,  "Whatever  damage  that  Is  reported 
becurs  (mrlng  the  day."  I  J.  cited  ^  decrease  in  tb^  cases  of  w4ndow,  Ik'ea^age 
and  burglary.         *^  } 

In.  tliQ  "first  ftve^  months  of  this  school  year,  seven  cases  of  broken  mndovv:s 
were  reported,  eom])a red  to  23  cases  In  t%i  enth*e  11)73-74' school  year,"  aisfrlct 
dffUres  jHhowed.  Likewise,  two  cases  of  burglary  or  theft  anuountlng  to  .$10.  have 
occurred  this  year,  compared  to  10  cases  at  a  loss 'of  $810  last  year. 


•Examiner,  JiUj/al,  1075] 


[i'Vom  the  Los'Angelos  Herald- 

"*  ,  ■         ■    ■      •  6  a 

1,300  Students  Join  Scuooj.  Drug  I^koouam  • 
'  ■  ..  ^  .  -  - .    ^         .  " 

afore  than  1,300  students  In  the  Los  Angeles  City  scli  iols  are  participating  this 
summer  In  an  innovative  <drug  prevention  pyogyam  pioneered  three  years  ago  at 
'Holifenbeck  .Junior  High  ScSooL._         *  \, 

During  Its  thr«e  years  of  development  at  HoUenbeck  JxuBast  Los  Angeles,  saict 
I>r.  Ruth  Rich,  head  of  the  school  district's  health  education,  a  sharp  drop  jih 
drug  incldeiits  occurred  at  ^he  school,  which"  had  |one  of  tlie  blgge'fet  d^wz 
problems  In  the  xllstrlct.     .  1 

*SSo  we  decided  to  expSmi  the  program  to  othejj/^choois  this  summer." 
ODhe  program,  cofunded  by  the  district  at  tht^^unty's  Narcotics  Prevention 
project,  consists  of  counseling  with  t\  former  djL*ug  addict,  special  interest  courses 
.and  rap  sessions  with  small  groups  of  sttidents. 

.  MTri0  -rilost  Important  part  of  the  program  Is  trylng-to  involve  students  In 
fecial  interest  couri}l^?s  like  games  and  crafts,"  said  Virgil  Pati^^rson,  the  pro- 
'^gram's  coorrfihatoir  at  Hollenbeck.  / 

"We  have  found  that  these  activities  help  to  eliminate  the  maii^  factor  that 
pushes young.«3ters  into  drugs — boredom, "he  added.  ■  .  . 

%\\  addition  to  a  narcotics  counselor,  four  teachers  and  six  student  assistants 
Woi'k  With  Patterson  in  running  the  program. 

According  to  Hollenbeck's  principal,  Frank  Armendarlz,  before  the  program 
was  Initiated  at  the  .school  the  drug  ^iroljlein  there  was.  cohslstently  bad. 
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^♦Tliree  or  four  kids  a  day  wore  brought  into  niy  office  who  were  higli  from 
pills.  Students  were  walking  around  the  hallH  delirious  from  drugs,  not  knowing 
where  tliey  were,"  Armendariz  said. 

**Kow  wo  go  days  Or  weeks  without  a  single  incident" 


N         CProm  tUo  Boston  Chrlatlftn  Sclenco  Monltojf^  Oct,  8,  1075]  .  • 
Onb  Way  to  Deal  With  Duub  CiiAviwo  \ 
(By  Robert  M.  Press)  *  ' 

StoXCIe,  III,— By  listening  and  caring,  a  group  of  high-school  students  hete- 
are  helping  other  students  to  feel  better  about  themselves  and  thus  less  tempted 
to  use  drugs.  .    -  / 

Students  are  trained  to  lead  weekly  *'rap''  or  discussion  sessions  with  other 
studelits  who  have  academic  or  i^ersonal  problems.  Although  drugs  are  pot 
discussed  directly,  stjudents  who  attend  the  sessilon  say  they  frequently  couxe  out 
ieeli^ig  better  about  themselves  and  less  Inclined  to  turn  to  drugs, 
.....  At.  a  time  .at  in(^.^eji\;,4rm^ 

^plnnnCTSXW^^  curb  the  problem  m'<?Bier 

schoolsr  /     /  '  ' 

A  reporb  issued  last  week  by  tile  Ntttlt!^|ial  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse  (NIBA) 
shows  signilicant  increases  over  the  past  s^fveral  years  among  12-  to  17-year-olds 
in  tlie  use  of  marijuana  and  tobacco.  Use  of  narcotics  among  high-school  seniors 

has  increased,  too.  .  '  ,  .       .  ,  \  il 

At  Niles  Township  North  High  School  here,  in  a  middle-class,  mostly  white 
Ohicago  suburb,  students  say  druj^s  are  available  "if  you  want  them,"  whether 
on  a  fiusl  iiVa  crowded  hall,  or  at  homt^,  '  ... 

•'We^ve  hM  a  lot  use  marijuana,^^  and  the  use  of  alcohol  is  Msing,"  says 
principal  Gilbert  Woldy*  "Our  experience  is  pretty  typical , of  suburban  schools,", 
adds  Mr,"AV^ldy,  a  member  of  thei)oard  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals.  "  .    ,    ,  »^  n, 

But  the  sffioors  approach  toward  drugs  is  not  so  typical.  After  falling  wmr 
i/scare  tactiefe"  on  the  dangers  of  drugs  or  supplying  information  about  drugs 
failed  to  eurJ^  the  problem,  the  school,  last  spring,  started  a  new  program  with 
funds  from  tlie  U.S.  Offitte  of  Education.   -  >    .  . 

"If  someone  is  using  drugs  as  a  **crtiteh  and^goes  into  a  gioup  and  finds  Beople 
caring,  they  could,  well  cut  down  on jiervousness  and  drugs,'  says  one  or  this 
term's  student  group  leaders.  x^T^'^i  „^  i*. 

•♦If  you  help  kids  feel  good  about  themselves,  sdiool,  and  life  in  general,  it 
won't  be  necessary  for  them  to  forget  their  troubles  or  get  their  kicks  using 
drugs,"  says  Lorraine  Rubin,  st^l^  director  of  the  project.  . 

In  answering  .a  questionmf^e  about. the  project  last  spnng,  participants  said 
t*he  groups  had  helped  them  gain  friends  and  learn  to  talk  more  easily  with 
others,  including  .til^ir  parents.  ^r,  u  i*^  »»  I'r,^^ 

A  number  of  student  group  leaders  told  thi^  newspaper  that  ''pressure'  from 
parents  t^  get  good  grades  and  go.  to  e()llej?^  spurred  some  drug  usage.  Other 
reasons  included  boredom,,  a  pretense  at  being  mature,  and  a  **front   for  otiier 

^'^•^Aduits  have  a  social  drink,' kids  have  a  social  ?3oint'  ^[ smoke  marijuana]," 

said  one  girl.  '  ^,,1  N 

The  NIDA  report,  meanwhile  shows:  ^  j  ^ 

From  11)72  to  1974,  the  percentage  of  12-17  year-olds  using  marijuana  jumped 

from  14  to  23  percent;  among  14-15  year-olds  it  more  than  doubled,  from  W 

^^^l^Xy^^^  of  air  high-school  seniors  ha  Ve  at  leag^t  tried  marijuana  mqt 
percent  use  it  daily.  (About  63  percent  of  all  1S~25  y?ar  'old^  have  tried  it  and 

^  Tlie^rSi'e^^^^^  year-olds  who  smoke  cigarettes  has  jumped  from 

17  to  25  percent  from  1972  to  1974.  '       v    1,1,4.1    *.  1  ».«„«o*,f 

Amontt  the  saniB  ^roup,  use  of  heroin  has  increased  only  slightly,  to, 1.  Percent, 
from  iKr™  that  means  about  250,000  yotikhs  that  ageHaV^  tried.it 
aays  the  NIDA.  n  *  .     •     *  . 


In  the  past  six , years,  ma  of  ampliOtainin«s  1ms  increased  among  high-soli^pl 
seniors  threefold,  to  IS  |)ercent,  and  fourfoM  with  barbituates,  to  16«pereent 

In  May,  the  National  Council  on  Alcoholism  reported  that  1.1  million  youth 
between  tlie,ages  of  12-17  got  drunk  at  lea$t  once  a  weelt  and  that  by  the  10th 
grado  l)alf  the^  students  report  they  are  drinking  at  night  in  cars. 


*         (From  the, Or^Im  Woria-Herald^Apr.  20,  1075]  , 

PEfeR  Power  Is  Payino  Off     ,  * 

'     :    /      (Bf  ViclU  Krecek) 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  frequent  fights  would- break  out.  in  the  hJiUs  of 
Omaha's  J^onroe  Junior  High  School,  more  kids  would  quickly  gather  to  cheer. 
Today  there  is  no  cheering.  Wlien  an  occasional  flght  starts,  other, kids  will  sf^p 
in  and  break  it  up.  /  > 

Although  there  are  no^ statistics  on  flgh'ts  or  potential  fights*  both  the  kids 
and  the  teachers  will  tell  you  that  the  atmosphere  is  relaxed  rather  than  tehse 
aslt^yJ^s■     ~  <  .  '■  '      '  ./     ■  _  ■  ^.     '.  .  ,  ■  '/       ■    ^  v 

Th0re  are  otlier  statistics,  however.  Two  years  ago  an  average  of  40  \^inaOWs 
'were  broken  eac]i  nVdhth.  Today  one  or  two  windrows  may  be  broken  in  fl[  month. 
Teacher*  transfersmniti  other  reasons  for  leaving 'Monroe  dropped  fron/28;  (diut 
of  a  staff  of  63)  in  1072-73  to  si.x  this  year.jMonroe  Principal  Robert  Bathke 
says  nfiany  teachers  withdrew  transfer  requests  when  the  school  "had  ^uch  a 
goad  year."  Discipline  suspenMons  dropped  from  864  for  the  1972^73  yea?^  to  205 
;:>for  i9'/3--74.  ,      ^         •  ^  / 

■  But  it  is  that  unmeasui-eable  atmosphere  irliiat  most  teachers  are  talkii^g  about  * 
to(lay.  The  tension  caused  by  fights  and  physical  cohfrontation  of  t^acher&r  Is 
gone.      "  -     .  ■      c      ..:/,■■  /  '\  ■'. 

"Listen  to  the  quiet,"  Bathke  tells  visitors  enthnsiasti)cally.  '"Tw/?  years  ago 
ypu  couldn't  hear^the  person  next  to  you  ^vhen  students  werfe  changing  qlasses. 
Now  you  can  talk  in  a  normal  voice  and  easily  be  heard."  ^ 

The  reason  is  a  new  program,  Posi%/e  Peer  Culture.^  SeA^ral  Omahans  iii. 
youth-serving  agencies  first  heard  of  P^O  in  Michigan,,  whiare  it  had  a  high  ratio 
of  success  in  dealing  with  juveniles  In  detention  facilities. 

Eugene  Skinnei*,  an  assistant  superintendeldt  in  the  Omaha  Public  Schools, 
became  interested  and  in  1973  went  to  Rock  Island,  111.,  to  see -it  "in  opert^tion  in 
a  higli  school.  That  spr|ng  PPO  was  hnd^pted  as  a  pilot  pi^ogram  at'MOaroe  with  • 
money  fronv  the  State  Commission  "oh  Drugs.,  ^  ^  .  ■  . 

This  ye^T,  PPO  staff  mopiber  Kobert  Miranda  isi  at  Monroe  supervising,  sif^" 
Monroe  teachors  whb.  ape'lea4iM:  groups.  Next  *year.  tti0  prograpa  will  be  run 
entirely- 6y  Monroe  sta|f  with  JE*1L^^^  pfeoplVaeti^Dg  as  <fonsultants. 

TwO^PFC  staffers,  JKenheth  ipiutts  and  Lar^jy  Van  Sickle,  started  a  program 
at  l^at&an  Hale ■^Jlinlor  High  last  September,  It  has  helpM  sin'ooth  the  transition 
•from  a  predominantly  White  school  to  a  racially  mixed  one,  according  to  Skinner. . 
(Black  students  ar(^  i)eihg  buseA  to  N^athan  Hale  to  achieve  int^ration.) 

Nathan  Htile's  pVincipal,  Dr.  Georgejfjeitner,  said  \  "PFC^fteally  Is  positi^e. 
So  many  things  today  a r(»  cither  negatiVe,;or  prompt  no  response  at  all.  Thfr  is.  . 
a  leadership  training/ program  that  helps  kids  take  care^of  their  problems." 

j>v.  Leitner,  in  his  fourth  year  as  Nathan  Hale  principa^and  associated  with 
41io  Omaha  Putiic  Schools  for  27  years,  said  he  would  ^ve  PPO  a  full  year  be- 
fore passing  judgment  on  its  success  or  failure. 

/^But,  at  the  moment/Vhe  said,  "we^have  44  "students  in  PPO  who  have,  ^e;^^^ 
ceived  a  great  deal  from  the  program."  -  . 

'^ieveloiM^r  of  Positive  Peer  Oultui^e,.  Hay ry  Vorrath  .of  Shenandoahi/^a,, 
siiys4^  is  a  Con(j05t  of  sha?ring  and  caring  about  others  to  a  point  of  responsibility^ 
'  A  former  policeman^  marine,  associate  professor  and  how  asocial  worker  in 
an  institution  for,  hard-core  delinquents,  Vbrrath  said^^^r€alized  my  Id^a  of 
bel^ig  a  caseworker  and  helping  people  wasn't  "goingHiOdQ  It  with  these4c|ias,  I 
bduldn't  do  Any thinfe.  It  Md  to  be  them/^;^^  ^  ^  "  X 

PPO  makes  certain  assumptioh^FIrstj^that  youths  ate,  capable  of  handlii%\ 
problems  and  it  isflieirj!fis^^ofisl5ility  to  doSo»  ^        •       .  ^ 


4 :  .  ■  ^- 

'    Vorrath  often  has  told  students,  *'It*s  your  generation    .  .  do  you  want  Jolfn. 
who  dropped  out  of  school,  ripping  you  off  later?"  . 
^  Or.  If  Susan  is^fluijking  math,  ''She  might  end  up  as  the  grocery  clerk  ^vh9 
gives  you  the  incorrect  change/'  -  '\ 

Second,  only  Icids  know  what  is  really  happening  at  the  school, 
Tfiird,  kids  acting  out  negative  behavior  generally  have  poor  self  images*  How-  - 
'ever,  they  may  bo  motivated  into  6a.ring.for  another  human.^  _ 

Vorrath  s^id  VVO  isn't  a  sensitivity  session.  "We  are  talking  about  trust  ' 
Revels,"  he  said.  "'Sou  must  work  with  the  premise  that  man  is  basically  a  good 
li}uman  being— he  is  just  bad  when  he  feels  badly  about  himself." 
\  The  peel'  group  encourages  brbiglng  out  problems^eonf renting  oiae  another 
aboM  behavior,  .    .  ' 

The  result  has  been  better  conlmuni cations  between  staff  and  students,  ac- 
--cordlfg  to  Mhn roe's  principal,  and  a  positive  atmosphere. 

Monroe^  mat^Jiematics  teacher  Bill  Reed  leads  PPC  groups  during  his  free 
I)eriods.  \  r  ^ 

"  *'When  we  started,  the  pof,Mtive  leaders  were  subdued.  Further  along,  the 
■  posltive,-iids  start^l  pushing  tiie  negative  kids  and  they,  were  accepting  it«  Some 
"  had  never  respond§tl  to  discii>Unai^^neasures.  ^Vfter  the  group  had  b(^en  going 
threp  weeks.oyou  couldn^t  ,telP  whoJ^arted  out  negative  and  who  started  out 
PQsltive.**  , ir^  ^  , 

•.•,Reed  said  the  group  starj:ed  last  year  by  dealing  with  its  own^, members.  **Now 
they  are  w*>rking  with  other  kids.  They  are  tackling  the  niost^i&rious  members 
on  the  absence  list  and^each  group  member  is  taking  responsibimy  for  one  per-. 
'  .son  on  that  list.  '  ,  ^ 

'  '^^^I^caia  see  it  Working.  I  think  of  the  kids  as  adults  .  .  .  not  14-year-olds.  I  ani 
veo'  i^tac'lied  to'  these  .people.  They  have  shared  things  with  the  group  yoii  can't 
even  i'ihq^ine  they,  would  think  about.  -•/  , 

-When  Bob  IfMiranda)  flr.st  explained  tiie  "program  to  the  teachers  he  said  . 
tiiere  would  beluds  who  would  never  listen* to  Vou  as  a  te^t^her.  One  time  I  talked 
ro  a  kid  for  three  liours  about  fighting  and  fivJ  minutes  dftei*  he  left  my  office  he 
was  ill  another  fight."  •        .  V 

^^^^^  according  to  Reed,  other  kids  will  stop  him..  They  don't  pressure  each 
othei^under  PPC,  but  they  do  challenge  the  negative  behavior. 

'•PP'O  is  good  for  the  teaphers,**  he  said.  "It^^enables  the  teacher  to  teach  rather- 
^than  play  law-enforceiiieQt  officer." 

An. eighth -grade  girl  at  Monroe  said,  "l^eople  were  throwing  ice  cream  and  stuff 
ajid  their  friends  \vould  all  laugh.  Now  they  don't  laugli.  ilt's  hurting  someone 
and  it's  not  funny  to  hurt  someone.  You  realize  this." 

Another  said :  a  friend  is  skTi>ping  school^ve  go  talk  to  her.  I  feel  it's  my 
duty  to  help  her.'*  .  _ 

Another  .student  said  she  used  to  have  problems  wjth  her  mother,  'Now  I 
realize  she  has  her  liroblems,  too.  We  h;ave*%otteh  to  know  each  other." 

Another  said,  "I'Ve  bated  peopl^.  Really  hated  them.  Now  Jf.,  can  take  a  look 
at  why  I-hated  t^hem.  Maybe  they  really,  have  a  problem  aiid  1  care  about-tj;hivt 
and  try  tolielp." 

According  to  l^/lranda,  "In  our  society  most  problems  are  handled  after  the^ 
fact.  That's  the  value  of  PPC.  Kids  are  generally  able  to  degX  with  problems 
befoi'e  anyone  is  really  •hurt.*'  .  ^/     \,  • 

.  Bathke  said  that  the  reaction  of  students  to  discipline  is  niHfch  ditrerent.  "rifcy 
Used  to  argue,  now  they  are  really  ashamed,  Kids  axe^coming  to  us  if  they  thljtk 
|:bere  is  going  to  be  a  problem  becau.se  they  c^re,  and  don y  want  anyone  imrt— 
emotionally  ,or  physically;"  /       ^     ^     '  ■ 

PPC  does  wot;  create  an  adult's  image  of  what  a  goo/d  kid  should^be.  It  en- 
courages kids  to  deal  with  tlieir  own  pi*obiemi3  but  whfl*i  it  is  a  probleirt  of  the 
'wfiool  or  system,  it  eucouriTgeslihem  to  seek  solutions  /or  a  chfthge. 

At  Monro^;  a  groit^  discussed , problems  of  poor  stiifdent  relations.  All  agreed 
.  they  did  not  like  some  of  the  things  happening  between  students.  One  member 
sifggGSted  a  student  assembly.      _  _      ^  *'  ' 

Fifteen  uiimites  after  the  group  dismfssed,  two  members  were  in*  the  assistant^ 
princi|Jars  office  .arranging  the  ai5.sembly.  The  administration  is  listening  and 
responding.  .  ^  » 
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jMONROE  mm  WGH  SCHOOL,  OMAHA,  NEBR.-3-YEAR  SURVEY  DISCIPLINE  SUSPENSIONS 

 ■  — ^  ■  


1971-72  , 

1972-73  ^ 

1973-74 

17- 

19 

19- 

16 

45 

145 

'26  . 

,30 

23 

'  26 

22 

13 

39 

35 

-  14 

'36  - 

51 

■  •  40 

_  ILy 

.  i 

200  ,  . 

r   30  \ 

239/ 
M  

131 

itobor.)  .. 


October, 
Novembqr, 
«iDicQmbe(r. 
/■^JanuaiyH.. 
Ftbruary.. 
March^.. 


April.. 
May. 


Total.  Jo., 


-mm 


Total. 


289 


364 


^I^PC  begarrOct.  15, 1973. 

.  •    -  .  ■  . 

r  * 

^  PERfENTAGE  OF  ATTENDANOE  BY.,QUARTER              *        .  "  . 

,  •    '   •        •                \           '    ^      .  .            -  '\> 

Year  ^ 

1st  quarter      2d  quarflrr      3d  quarter'  4thtiuarttr 

1961>68.. 
196B~6g... 

1969-  70.. 

1970-  71.. 

1971- 72.. 

1972-  73.. 

1973-  74.. 


96.8  , 

96,7 

9^  7ft 
.95.8  . 

95.4 

92.8 
*-93.4 


95.8 
54.6 
94.9 
94.7 
93.3 


^.7 
94.0 
•  94.5 
94.  3 
93.3 
91.1 
87.8  . 


95.7 

94.1 

94.4- 

93.8 

92.9 

8^5 


•V- 


>  PPC  began  Oct.  r5,l973. 


MONIHLY.  AVERAGE  DAILY  ABSENCE,  1973-; 


Sept.  6-28...,  '.^...^ 

Oct.  1-31  

Nov.  1-30  

Dec.  3-21  

Jan.  7-31.  "... 

Feb.  1-28  

War.  1-28  

Apr.j^-23.;  


....     70'  ^ 
^.9  \ 

....  117.5  ; 

...  3126,7 
....  80.2 


}  PPC  began  Oct.  15.  1973. 
2  Flu  s«ason.  » 


/ 


Month" 


January,v«- 
Fobruary.,^ 
March-;....: 

April.   

•Ma/.  

K  June  

July  

fl^ugust  

S»pttniber.. 

October  : 

Noveml^erf. 
DwemborA. 


»  PPC  began  Oct.  15,  1973. 


WINDOWS  BROKEN 


1970. 

1971    '  •  „ 

1972 

h    ^  • 

13 

12 

4 

25 

5 

6 

1  ' 

3 

7 

6 

4 

6 

7 

17 

15. 

2 

4 

^  17 

6 

.  5 

0 

1-7 

0 

'13 

15 

2 

5 

25 

•  3 

8 

27 

4973 


36 

40. 

45 


1974  " 


•f  1  . 

4  -/ 


22  

35  f^...:..^ 

40  # 

21  

114". ...Sv....,.:.., 
,  5^.„.^=*..  

.  7 


ERIC 


72(J  0-78-  13 


•  192 


188  '  . 

tFro^n  tljo  Clirlstlno  Sclonco  Monitor,  "Stiptot^tibor  IWOJ 

^  (A  foun^pnrt  /cri€H\  » 

Stodk^t  Alienation — Root  of  Violence  ^ 
^  '  ^      (By  Q>-ntUla,  Parsons) 

The  Uay/ook  tlurouajwi:  the  broomstick  and  tlicusting  it  mctliodlcnily  between 
thaclos^e  weavo  of  the  fron  fS»illl20v]>riiig  the  hcIiooI  wiiulowar  broke  pane  after 
liaiio.  lie  did  tills  during  a  iiiU  In  an  nfter-scliooi  stlekball  game  on  tlie  sclioorB 
playground.  ,  ,    .  .  * 

A  teaclwr,  leaving  the  school  late  after  doing  some  speeial  tlitoring,  witneBsed'^^ 
the  apparently  wanton  destruction  anil  approached  the  boy.  '       ^  • 

VWliy  ou  earth  did  ^ou  do  that?  Where  is  all  that  b.rpken  glas^  now?". 

It  AVas  Ills  ymniger  bnrfher  tiio  teuelH»r  had  been  tut<)rliig,  and  while  she  did 
not  %itf^^>^lii8  otder  lad  wellf  slie  had  met  their  inotiier  and  Avas  considered 
*'fair:'*  lie  msOl^ted  a  uipinout  then  said,  |*Tl!ose  are  the  windows  tor  the  looker 
room.'*\  "      '  ' 

^  *A'oH,  tnit  \vliy  on  earth  did  you  byeak  them  all  virhen  the  principal  Just  last 
week  gt)t  iK»rmia?^iou  for  you  boys  to  use  tlie  playgrSuiid  after  sehflol.*?" 

He  jilun't  answer.  He  Just  walked  away,  taking  the  l)room  Jiandle,  his  fel- 
low playorri  going  with  lihn. 

The  younge«^  brother  trie<l  to  make  his  escape,,  but  the  teacher  was  doter- 
niioed  to  know  why— why  that  boy  would  break  those  windows,  af)parently  with 
no  provneation  and  with  nothing  whatever  to  gain.  ; 

Finally  the  brother  blurted  out,  "He  wasn't  allowed  to  play  baseball  Vause 
'his  gradetl  was  too  low.*"  * 

While  there  have  always  liecai  isolated  a»d  scattered  acts  of  violence  and 
vandailHin  in  l)Oth  public  and  private  seliools  tlir()iiglioiit  the  world,  It  is  only 
since  the  midrlOCOs  in  the  X'nlted  States  that  both'  vandalism  ^nd  dejlberate 
attacks  on  seliool  perscmnel  have  reached  "alarmljig**  propoi>tlonS,^ 

A  series  of  studies  on  seliool  vandalism  iia?e  been  made  by  the  Industrial  » 
Ihibllsliiiig  Company's  magazine,  SehirH)!  IM^oducts  News,  The  magazine  corro- 
borates the  $f>()0-nilllloii  Hgure  for  school  Vandalism  in  1074  given  by  Sen,  Blrdh 
ffBayh-(I))  of  Indiana  during  hearings  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  to  investi- 
gate Juvenile  d(Ulnquency.         •  ; 

Further,  Sehox)!  Prodttct  News  says  ^he  school  vandalisin  dollar  Is  divided  in  - 
■the  following  niajtiiier  f  some  10  cents  attributed. to  lire  damage;  2r>  cents  to  glass 
breakage;  20  cents  to 'other  |)roperty  damage;  and  15  cents  to  theft. 

An  Increasing  number  of  school  systems^  have  taken  what' they  cxiU  preven- 
tative measures  such  as  em)f>loying  guards  (armed  as,  well  as  unarmed),  in* 
stalling  Intriisloii  detectors  and  alarm  systems,  renlaelng  glass  with  vaudnl- 
reslstant  whidAs,  imprt)vin5  fencing  and  liglitiiig,Mind  placing  not  only  the 
buildlugs  but  equipment  undeV  lock  and'^key.  '  ^ 

'  Bust  rcsenr^Ui  studies  regarding  vandalism  and  violence,  such  as  the  Depart* 
meiit'of  Health,  Kducatlon,  and  Welfare  vStudy  of  1070' entitled  "TTrban  SchoOl 
Crisis,"  show  In  general  that  those  who  eo]iiniit  acts  of  violence  against  school 
personnel  and  vandal  school  biiihliugs  are  thowe  who  Inne  been  allenat4>d  by 
the  schools  in  the  first  place.  ,     ,  „ 

It  can  he  compjwed,  perlfapsi  t<o  what  happens  Avhen  a  half-starved  and  dis- 
turbed dog  Is  teased  and  annoyed.  He  strlk'es  o«t  In  m)ger,  even  of  the  hatia^ 
offering  food  and  comfort. 

What's  the  solution?.  Is  It  In  the  building/ of  higher  fences  ^nd  placing  of 
armed  guards  in  the  schools?  And  what  .to*  do  with  those  children  who  com* 
mit  (or  are  alleged  to  commit)  acts  or  vandalism?  Is  It  best  to  remove  them 
froik  the. schools?  And  If  so,  who  will  teach  and  how  wHl  they  be  socialized 
so  titat  they  want  to  be  productive  'members  of  a  community?  ^ 

I  talked 'with  three  boys  AVho  had  been -convicted  of  committing  acts  of 
vaudallsni  In  tlielr  local  public  school.  All  three  were  dropouts.  All  three  were 
from  marginally  poor  families.  AH  three  had  been  kept  back  at  least  one  grade_ 
in  school.  ^  \  t 

All  three  had  gone  to  school  for  at  least  eight  years.  None  of  the  three  counted 
as  a  "friefid"  anv  teacher  or  administrator  In  the  school  district.  Not  one  of  the 


three  hud  been  Inclnded  on  n  school  nthletiV  ton  in,  given  n  major  part  In  a  se^iool 
phiy  or  (UHHOnibly  program,  nor  had  any  (rffttte  three  be(?n  encouraged  to  conibine 
a  part-time  Hchool'HuperviHecT  job  witjreltmsroom  lOarnlng..  .  , 

In  otwor  wordH  h^xooI  for  them  had  been  a  dkmal  failu^:e,.«nd  If  they  were 
telUui;  mo  truth  whlle^tulklng  with  me.  mo.st  of  the  school  ^personnel  had  gone 
out  of  *tJ[ieir  ways  to'jihow  fheir  Imtred'for  these  unfortunate  boys.  To  IrearVhein 
tell  It,  tiio  scljiool  deserved  all  the  trouble  It'  got  from  thetn. 

Ot  eoprse  school  t^mchers  andjulmlnlstivitors  have  a  side  of  the  story  to  tell 
as  well  J  And  they  c-nn  cite  uaHuy  Uehavlor,  vnde  language,olack  of  cooperaticfh, 
and  ln(Ufteren(H»  on  the  part  o(the  students  tliey  try  to  help.        '  ^ 

But  lhcn*e  are  those  educators  who  agree  that  the  major  effort  .In most  public 
Junior  and  senior  higliuij^oc^^s  has  been  to  make  all  students  conform  to  the 
school  nsttad  of,i<n\ing4n!»^iiool  ajiljut^t  to*  the  needs  of  the  students,  i  : 

An  1  nier-clt«<l)etrolt  high  school,  for  example,  20  years  ago  won  mdst  of  tlxi\ 
literary  i)ri?:e!^ln  city  contests.  Then  the  neighborhood  changed  ami  the  children 
,  attending  the  school  had  eltherntioved  north  from  southern  blaek  schooT  systems 
^r^XrQuv  parts  of.  Detroit  where  the  schobls  had  not  efel>hasl55ed  reading  and 
wrltluK  skills^  ^  *  •        ^  "  . 

Tlw>  teaching  -staff  dhl  not  change  I mme^l lately,  nor  were  the  studefita  given 
■dlffercit  inifllng  a.ssipnments.  .Slowly  but  surely/ th^  school  lost  its  top  rating 
of  aGademlFi^xcclleuce  yet  no  reipedlal  rending  programs  were  Instituted,  While 
the.  school  run  down  an  academic  hill,  school  authorities  blamed  the  parents 
s  and  u(  t  themselves.  The  result  was  predictable,  and  a  decade  later  violence,  a 
lilgh  d 'opout  rate,  and  a, general  exodus  of  top-cpmllty  teachers  took  place, 

I^'oji^the  past  10  or  nmre  years,,  su.spenslon  has  been  the  main  weapon  used 
by  .sflBiqls  to  deal  with  unruly  Rtudents.'  Yet,  these  are  the  very  students  who 
cost  taxpayers  some  {jJiW  million  last  .year  in  vandalism,  and  it  Is  a  widely 
known  fact  that  It  costn  far  niore  tojseep  a  youngHter  In  a  penal  Institution  than 
it  docs  ojH'ovIdD  him  witii  a  hIglKschool  education.  .  - 

•  The  <  effort,  then,  should  he  to  j[)revent  aliemitlon  and  not  to  find  and  pimish 
offendb  *8. 


( Second  of  a  Four- Part  ,Serlv8 )  • 
4l'™*^"'^'t*tVE  KuiiooLs— Aid  to'  QxTnaiNO  Violkn^jk?. 
^  \^  '     .      '  (By  Cyutlda  Parsons)      ,  ^  .  *  ' 

Uobertl  B.  Blnswangery'advl.ser  to  the' U.S.  Commissioner  of^lflducation.  has 
been  makingilistndy  of  United  StiCtes  high  Hchoo^ln  an  effort  to  .curb  violence, 
vandal Isih,  and  di'opouts.    ;  *  > 

Ilo  has  erisscro.ssed  tUe^iftation,  ;read  countless  reports,  Intervlewecb^teaehers, 
parents,  administrutoits,  students,  and  discovered  in  all  the  diversity  there  Is  a 
single  If  curriug  theme.'      '  .  * 

An  aternatlw  to  present  high  school  curricula  is  neede'd.  That  Is,  the  usual 
high  school  program  divided  into  course,  credit  hours,  depaitments,  ringing  bells, 
and  an  almost  unlH'idgcable  gap  between  college  preparation  anO  vocation  train-' 
lag  Is  failliM*;  an  Increasing  fiund)er  of  students.  AncUthcre  students  are  flttdlng  it 
increasingly  dllllcult  to  become  involved  after  they  leave  school  in  worClfwhile, 
soeinlly  accepUible.  and  fuUilling.  jobs.  '  ^ 

Dr.  BinswQfigq,*  explains.  "Kveryone  is  looking  for  something  which  will  offer 
ajMi  Iter  native — riot  necessarily  an  escape^  but  a  good  solid  alternative.  Kicking 
tpe  kids  out  of  school  isn't  doing  the  kids,  the  schools,  or  the  comuuinitles  any 
,good.  And  those  schtSj^Ls  which  try  to  forre  the  jstudents  into  compliance  are 
becoming  more  and  more  like  jails — even  those  whh  run  sui^  schools  agree  that's 
^  the  case.**  •     .  ■  ^    .  ^ 

But  what  is  an  alternative  jnrtlon-senior  high  school?  And  how  would  an 
alternative  help  with  the  problem  of  violence  a^.  vandalism?  . 

A  Free  School  in  Mipneapol Is— totally  undl«r  public  school  control— *oiTerS  ^in' 
,altetiiatlve  setting  for.chilcTren  from  kindergarten  through  grade  12.  Gradp  7-12 
.^udents  at  the  l«*i*ee'  Schoisl  amy  design,  with  staff-  help,  their  own  program  of 
studies.       ,  '  -    *  '  /  . 

A  boy  from  an  "if^  notliing  but  a  stupid  slum*'  Jiome  in  Minneapolis,  who  works 
nights  at  a  resftaurant  busing  dl^ies,  explained  why  l).e  hatl  come  b/«?k  to  high 
school  when  the  Pi*ee  School  openeH. 
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**1  aluH  goin'  to  kVa  you*.  I  wnH  into  troul)le.  Not  inucli  violence  CI  ^^on't  carry 
no  gua  just?  a  knife),  but-  I  wm  ripping  places  off  and  I  caused  a  iittle  trouble 

*  at  a  couple  of  s^Iibois,  *    '     ,    '  ^ 

*'you  ma/  not  believe  tlfis  to  look  rrt  nie»  and  you  probably  noticed  my  liinp, 
but  I'm  really  interested  in  dance.  I  mean  that  really  turns  me 'on.  Getting  yo^^r 
l^dy  attd  your  liead.  altpgether.  That  got  me  off  drugs. 

**I  wasn't  Into  pot  Snuch.  No  funds,  but  when  you  dance,  you  gotta  let  your 
,  thouglrt  show  through  your  mavement  and  I  want  people  to  really  cryJinside 
i^When  they  flee  me— really^  feel  sqmetjiing  special.  I'ou  know  what  I  metfn?- 

"And  so  Bget  to  this  Fr^e  School  and  the  first  thing  that  director  says  I  gotta 
go  h^lp  some  dance  teacher  with  some  little  kldsTThen  I10  says  I  gotta  get*  into 
a  remedial  reading  class.  And  Ws  smart,  He  says  I  gotta  lielp  the  kids  learn 
^to  read  in  the  lower  gradl^s  so  he  gives  me  some  of  their  books  to  r(»ad.  You  \(i\o\y^ 
^Conning  me^  But  it  worked,  oi  course,  Vaus^  I  wanted  ti>  stay  In  tUe  school  and^ 
'  get  Jill  the  dattce  I  could."  '  4'  '  ^ 

Asked  what  he  was,  doing  now  thUt  he  hacrcompletea  grade  12,  He  said,  "Aw,^ 
I  can*t  stay  away.  I'm  tliere  nearly  every  day  helping  out  around.  I  rfiight  even 
gjfart  taking  a  language.  Wouldn't  hurt  none." 

But  the  alternative  program  Dr.' Binswanger  suggests,  which. will  liave  the 
m^  Impact  on  reducing  school  violence  ana  vandallst|V  1^  one  that  combines' 
some  job  training  with  academics.  •  '  ; 

He  cited  the  example  of  a  high  school  In  rural  Iowa  which  permitted  20 
students  to  take  one  marking  period  "of  10  weeks  and  ^ovk  full  time  at  a  job. 
Four  of  the  20  not,  only  got  jobs,  but  lived  away  from  home,  supervised  by  a 
graduTite  Student.  I 

The  school  chose  pupils,  who  were  15-10  years  old  and  who  were  on  the  edge 
of  dropping  out.  It  gave  then^  the  chance  to  "make  it"  on  a  job  as  an  alternative 
?o  sitting  in  the  classroom,  One  of  the  20  dropped  out  of  both  job  and  school,  ' 
out  with  the  other  10,  the  gains  were  immediately  noticeable.  " 

Not  only  did  the  employers  praise  the  students  for  steady  attendance  and  Jobs 
well  done,  but  the  kids  returned  to  high  school  determinetl  to  get  passing  grades,  ^ 
finish  the  12th  grade,  and  get  back  intoTi  job  with  a  future.  n  ' 

* .  As  Dr,  Blrrs^vrfIlger  notes,  riot  every  ^student  needs  this  type  of  alternative,  btit 

•  for  those  who  do,  the  schools  are  going  to  have  to  be  move  flexible  atid  the 
communlty's-resources  are  going  to  have  to  be  part  of  the  school's  offeri^jgs. 

■   -     ■      ■  ^   ^  ■  * 

IrfyoLVfiMENT :  *\Vay  tQ  Kebp-  .Schools  CaIiM  ' 
^  ^  (By  Gyrithia  Parsons)     ^  / 

,  What  is  the  atmosphere  at  your  local  school  ?  For  example : 

Do  Imys  and  girls  fear  being  molested  or  held  up  for  money  in  the  bathrooms,? 

Do  students  who  drlye  to  school  fear  they  will  have  motors  tampered  with, 
tiregi  slashed,  or  be  forced  to  give  rides  to  non-friends?  ^  '  • 

Are  teachersWorried  about  being  in  the  building  before  an^  after  regulpv 
school  hours?    \  .        '       I        4  ''"^ 

What  about  thV  outer  doors?  Ate  ^hey  locked  while  school  is  in  session? 
*  In  recently  dejregi'egated  sthools,  ImVe  schooUparties,  dances,  and  cluj^sj^been 
cancelled  becau^ of  a  fear  o^racial  conflict?    .  •  /  ' 

Are  a  large  number,  of  students*coming  to  School  but  not  attending ^all  their 
,  elasflcs?  -      I  '       '  .  V 

,  If  the  answer  is  "ye.s"  to  one  or  more  of  tliese^questions,  then 'your  com- 
munity needs  your  nelp  to  Improve  the  schools. 

'  The  following  is  an  actual  description  oif  a  school  located  In  the  inner  city; 
unfortunately  it  represents  a  growing  numb«?r  of  schools  in  cities  across  the 
United  States.  >  .  r 

,  The  school,  for  fifth  through  eighth  graders '»ls  located  in  a  predfmfinantly 
white  neighborhood.  Half  the  Studeni:  body  of  1,400  is  black  an#is  bused  ^rom^ 
other  parts  of  tlie  city,  , 

•  There  is  no  outside  playing  field  ami^  The  metal  doors  are  locked  24  hpnts  a 
day  and  during  school  hburs  a  guard  is  poste.d  inside, the  door.  Three  gunrtbting 
•policemen  are  assigned  to  *the  building  and  stand  In^he  halls  wl)^n  classes 
change  at  the  end  of  40-minute  periods* 
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>  The  toilGts  arejockeia  iinilr  keyH;  imiHt  bo  obtained  tvdtn  tllie  central  office. 

All  students  xtmst  flle  from  chikn  to  class  In  a  prescribed  mamter  within  tlie 
two-minute  period  betweeft  bfeUs,  .  *  \ 

The  library  may  not  be  Itsed  by  Individual  studentSx  only  by  classes  on  special 
i  assignment.  .  *      \  * 

•  The  principal  Is  asalfened  "temporarily"  to  the  building  and  has  held  no  meet^ 
.  lugs  with  the  students  to  discuss  the  need  for  an  understaiiaipg  botween  races. 

Teachers  are  not  asked  to  talk  about  how  to  overcome  preiudlc^,  nor  are  they 
'  encouraged  to  help  the  studeiits  understaud  •why  half  the  Students  are  bused 
in  fpom  another  nelghborhooGi. 

The  principal  broadly  boasts  that  there  has  been  "almo^ft  no  violence  or 
vandalism"  from  the  children.  ,  • 

Wha£  a  j)rice  to*  pay  for  no  property  destr taction  t  Very  little  real,  learning 
takes  place  In  such  a  school  whlcli  more  resembles     jail  tl\an  a  center  for  , 
learning,  .      '  •  / 

,Ahd  while  the  students  attending  this  scUWito  so  heavily  \supervlsed  and 
so  ruled  by  fear  tliat  they  commit  few  acts  pf  -viol^ce  in  the  community,  never- 
tlieless  the  cllnmte  lii  being  created  for  rebellion,  Wfc  another  example :         .  \ 

It  was  In  Oakland,  California,  where  th&  Superintendent  or  schools  was 
murdered  with  a  cyanide-fllled  bttilet  while  coilllng  out  of  a  school  hoard  meetli; 
'An0  Jt  Is  In  Oakland  thatinost  high  schools  have  police  patrolliug  me  m^ls. 
fear  is  not  an  answer,  and  .at  least  one  organization  Is' advocating  k  moresQfiiUfe 
fill  solution.  •  \  ' 

^The  National  Committee  for  Gltlzens  In  Education  (NODE),  located  In  Ooluui^ 
bla,  Maryland,  Is  making  a  special  effort  to  do  something  constimctive  (and 
preventative)  abput  school  vandalism  and  violence, ' . '    -  M 

The  NCOE  argues  Umt  the  whole  community  miist  become  Involvpd  In  creat- 
ing a  climate  "where  teachers  can  teach  and  children  can  learn.^'  Th^y  do  not 
see  security  guards  and  vandal-proof  wlndpws  as  the  answer.  Insteadl  they  wane 
teachers  and  parents  and  adnilnlstrali^rs  and  students  to  work  oU|:  mutual^ 
stpporfclve  solutions.  "        \  '  \  f 

The  NOOB  cites  two  school  security  office]^,-^oth  In  very  large  school  systems, 
who  ha*ve  done  much  to  curb  school  ✓violence  and  vantlallsm  by  involving  the 
whole  community.  Joseph  Grealy,  who  this  year  Is  pi*esldent  of-  the  Nritlonal  As- 
sociation of  Schbol  Security  Directors,  has  done  un;ch  in  BroVar^l  County, 
Florida,  to  coordinate  a  program  to  prevent  vandalism.  \^ 

The  same  Is  true  of  the  work  doriejn  Prince  George's  Ctoiuity,  Maryland,  by 
Peter  Blauvelt,  chief  securltv  officer  for  this  suburban  Washington acliool  district. 

Mr.  Blauvelt  has  beeii/i^artlcularly  successful  In  getting  students^to  identify 
school  problems  and  to  suggest  solutions.  He^nyolves  the  students  then^selVesJ." 
security  matters,  enlisting  their  support.  1'  * 

Those  interested  iii^  Icnq^'ing  more  about  the  woi^lc  Of  tlie  NOCE  or  Whb  wish  to 
get  its  booklet,  "Violence  Ih  Our  ^choolsT,"  should  use  the  toll-free  phone  num.ber ; 
800-NET-WORK,  or  write  NGOIO,  Suite  410,  Wilde  Lake  Village  Green,  G|olumbla,  . 
Maryland  21044.  ^  ^  

{Last  of  a  /f'07fr-i?ari  Series) 

How  A  "St.  Lotiis  School  WaWs  Off  DESTRUOTito 

,     .  (By  Eflolse  T.  I/ee) 

'Educational  psychologists  have  yet  to  present  massi^v^  evidence  substantiating 
my  of  the  cherished  prevalent  theories  about  wlio  is  to  blame  f;Qr  the  rising  tide 
of  school  violence  and  vandalism.  ,  ' 

"If  the  causative  factors  are  not  ij^derptood,  ho^  can  a  vandallsi| 
program  ever  be  successful?"  asks  Bernard  Green  berg  in  "School  Vandalism :  A 
National  Dilemma,"  a  publication  of  the  Stanford  Research  Institute.  ^. 

John  H.  Martin,  tfuthor  of  "Juvenile  VandaUsm,  a  Study  of  Its  Nature  and 
'Prevention,"  observes,  "In  Ne\v'  York,  vandalism  tends  to  concentrate  in  parts 
aLtpwii  w^^  tensions  are  greatest  among  adults."  Whether  this  applies  to  both 
cities"and  suburbs  has  yet  to  be  determined.  ,  / 
^Harold;Gbldjtneler,vwho  wrote  "Vandalism :  The  Effects  of  Unmanageable  Con- 
frontations*" in  the  spring  ,^^rr4<Jssue  of  Adolescence,  differentiates  between 
aimless  and  vindictive  vandalism..  The  lajj^ter  "Is  usually  committed  In  retaliation 
-  bj7  a  party  who  believes  he  has  been  wronged." 


0«.  : 


Di*.  Mward  B,  Sliltev,  prindpal  oD'an  llnner-city  Hchool  which  has  largely  es- 
iiped  tl^o  violence  and  vandalism  suffered  hy^  nei^hhoring  schools,  believes  that  "a 


relevant  cufriculuhi,  creative  teaching, 
school  is  doing"  afford  the  best  protection- 
Ford  Elementary  School,  of  which,  he  1 


poor- neighborhood  on  the  near  north  side 
Neighborhoods  afforded'  ampler  evidence  .of 


nd  community  support  for  what  the 
school  cuh  have, 

r  thevprincipal,  was  built  in  1964  in  a 
)f  St,  Louis,  Nearby,  similar  inner-city 
the  costly  damage  inflicted  upon  Other 
ne\v  public  buildings-rbotli  sc^ioqLs  and  lujusing  nnifs — by  alienated  youngsters. 
To  establish  the  security  of  his  beiuitiful,  nnoderu  plant^  Dr,  Salter  appealed  di- 
rectly to  teachers,  parents,  and  students,  wittT^'atifying  results,  ' 

"GoodC  teachers  And  ways  to  foighten.  the 'school  day  for  their  students,*'  Dr. 
Salter  emphnsij?ed,  *'For  example,  a  teacher  trained,  in  the  Montessori  m'ethod  has 
been  able  to  reach  our  ^prfinary  children  and  give  them  a  positive  orientation 
towal'd  school,  *  *  ' 

"Another  teacher  haB  her  pupils  make  lifesize  silhouettes  of  themselves  on 
loster  papei:;  then  ^ach  Week  she  has  them  aM,  un^ler  their  pictures,  two  or 
^hree  good  things  they  have  done,  piis  rehiford^eS  tl;e  good  things  they  do  and 
lilds  their  self-respect,  .  ' 

"We  also  have  a  grpup  we  call  tiTe  'neargifted,'  !6eeause  of  cultural  deprivation, 
^jkna  of  our  pupils  did  not  make  a  score  of.  125  on  the  Binet  tests  which,  would 
qmllfy  them  as  gifted.  But  we  have  pulled  together  eimugh  children  from  four 
Schools,  to  give  them  an" education  encouraging  the  development  of  their  abilities 
a lui  talents.  With  the  help  of  committed  teachers,  these  children  have  gained  two 
years'  leaimin^  in  one  year,  which  l^as  been  reflected  on  subsequent  test  scoto," 
close Jh?  gap  between  school  courses  formalized  years  ago  and  the  "cpunter- , 
currlculunr'  of  the- mass  mfedia?  Br,  Salter  believes  strongly  that  a  teacher  should 
be"'"let  go  to  be  c'i'eat1ve,'MIe  philosophizes,"  A  good  teacher  doesn't  change  tilings 
for  the  sake  of  novelty ;  she  or  he  changes  things  in  the  direction  inore 
relevant  education,"  »  . 

ding  community  support  held  high  priority  when  thei\ew  school  oi)m*(L 
■We  tiiottght  of  Ford  as  'a  conhnunity  school,"  Dr.  Saltei:  explained,  "We  offered^ 
courses  at  night  and  had-'^li  preschool  ^progi'ani  then  to  take  care  o'f  the  students' 
little  cluldrejj,  We  offered  the  kind  of  subjects  that  would  help  our  adults  build  up 
their  employitient^skill8---^typing  and  millinery,  for  example, 
"Thew  could  finish  their  basic  education  and  their  High  School  Ijqui  valency, 
^    With  cohperatioii  a^id  instructors  from  Park  Forest  Comnnunlty 'College,  we  could 
offer  sJtoects  towaitfi  junior  college, graduation,  Ford  had  natural  protection  with 
kids'aly\day,  recreational  a-nd  ,sports  programs  until  7  p,m.,  and  tUe  evening 
school,  and  people  llkedHhe^vay  the  school  could  help  them,. .  '        '     ;^  . 
,  ^  "Close  ties  between  the  parents  ap<?rtlie  school  help  children "thhUc  of  the  aehool 
'  as  an  extki.slon  of  the  home.  Chlh^fen  don't  vandalize  their  own  homes,  tind  they 
don't  vandalize  schools  {hat  tlw^ think  of  as  their  own,"  Dr,  Salter  maintains. 

.  Al\out  two  time  Ford  opened,  fhe  stoning  of  passing  fire  engines  was  a  problem 
in  the  conlmunlty./iVIounting  a^  campaign  to  stop  It,  the  principal  and  teacher^ 
help(^,d  children  understand  that  this  destructlverpractlce  might  delay  flreyen  aiid 
.  interfere  with  tljelr  rescue  mission.  They  showed  c^iiUlren  how  respec?  foivaiT 
t'ommuiiltyl  service  Institutions  might  benefit  them,  a  principle  that  applied  to 
school  as  well,      ,  C\ 

Though  mliny  peopleWve.concluded  that  stronger  police  measures  are  nece^ary 
/n  nelghborlloods  like  tli6  one  Ford  serves,  Dr.  Salter  thinks  that  long-range  pro- 
/  tection  depends  upon  a  realistic  look  at  what  goes  on  Inside  the  schoolS^ 
themselves.  1  » 

"Much  of  what  we  teach  is  boring  t(T  chiUU^en,' We  spend  a  lot  of  time  {eaching 
them  what  they  already  know  or  what  they  can't  see  aiiy  reason  for  learning. 
But  if  we  challenge  th^lr  interest,  that  itself  Is  a  disciplined.  * 


(From  the  Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Apr.  10, 19t5] 

Pkevkntino  VioLBryciii,  Vandalism:  in  Schools 

/(By  Robert  P,  Hey )  ^  , .  "  ^ 

A  U.S.  Senate  Study  that/paints  a  grim  nationwide  picture  of  school  violence 
and-  vandal isnl  has  brought  forth  a  reconmiended  two-tradV  'approach  to 
I^reventlou ;     |  /     *  *  «     • ,  , 
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Provide  more  security  guurdH  and  use  bettgr  security H^lmology 'to  nmlce 
lol  buildiugs  safer  for  studeuts  and  touclief^,  aud  less  prljwfi  to  vandalism. 


1 

school   „   .     _  __  .  -  ^ 

.  2.  Devise  alternate  educational  puograms  for  st^lents  bated  Wittt-conventional 
eilucatimi  «v  unable  to  cope  with  ft.  The  idea  is  tt)  prevent  the  frustration  and 
boredom  in  which  students  sometimes  turn  to  violence  und  Vrandalism,  specialists 
say. 

Bdutators  say' any  child's  interest  can  be  captured  und  [held  by  a  skillfully 
administered  educational  program  geared  to  his  interests,  heeds,  and  grade  level— 
•provided  the  child  is  not  handicapped  emotionally,  mentally,  or  by^special  learn- 
ing disabilitiijfC  ■  (  ;• 

.'OJheSe  proposals,  contained  in  a  Senatc^bill,  are  prompted  by  the  study,  and 
;  sjpQni^ored  by  Indiana*s  Democratic  Sen.  Birch  Bayh,  who  is  chairman  of  the  / 
State  Juvenile  delimineucj:  subcommittee  foi^  which  the  study  ^jM^is  made. 
•  3xho  Bayh  pr^osal  woul<l\'a,uthorize  VSuch'ttijads  as  may  be  necessary"  from 
the^ederal  budget  to  school  dfetricts  to  G(>pe;\vlth;yiolQuce  and  vandalism  in  their 
schools.  Tlius  It  runs  counter  to  President  For (fs  atinounced  d'^terinination  not  to 
-approve  additional  spiending  .programs  this  year  inio!r<I,€ii»-^r)ui!jtf.to  add  to*  the 

•  niouuting  federal  debt '.It  isait)t  expected  to  become  law  this  yeki\ 

'    luMiny  case,  hearln|;'^,^^the  bill  and  the  underlying  stud^  wUl  open  in  the  u 

•  snbcomhiltte«!>  in  aiid-^rih-  Subcommitt^Jiiembecs  ami  the  Ariierican  public  will 
hear  tlmt  the  stiW,  C(^mluatsd/m  757  pirolic  school  districts  over  turee  years, 
estlnmtes  scliopl  vandaliijin  cost  the  United  States  $500  million  nationi^ide  diiring 

.that  time.  ^     '  '  * 

"  In  the  school  districts  followed,  the  study  also  found : 

70,000  physical  assaults  against  teachers  and  administrators.        -  , 
Several  hfuulrod  thousand  assaults  ou  students.  * 
Over  100  students  murdered.  . 

In  north  central  states,  students*  ilse  of  alcohoLgind  other  drugs  rose  97  percent 
between  1970  and  1073.  «  '  ^ 

In  the  soiftii,  assaults  on  students  rose  ai6  percent  during  the  same  three  yeaj:s.  - 
School  districts  studied  include  both  urbau  and  rural  areas.  * 


V  V  [From  tlio  ;<3ul<lGpost,  Oct '23,  19751  ^ 

School  Vandausm  Costs  Americans  ."fOOO  Milton  Yeauly     *  ^ 

^     School  vandalism  costs  Americans  $600  million  each  year,  "approximately  ^ 
.   '  .$13  levied  on  every  American  puTiRlt  school  student  for  repair  4)ind  prevention 
of  school  property  damage,"  ^eu,  Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind.)  said.  The  Senate  Sub-  . 
couunlttee  to  lumstigat;?  .Inveiiile  Delinquency,  headed  by  Bayh  is  seeking  tp 
And  solutions  to  tlris  problem.  -  *  ^  r 

Some  sehot^I  districts  have  successfully  avoided  violence  ,onfl  vandalism 
tlu-ough  al^^evnative  edncation  programs  that  a.ssist»students  experiencing  edu- 
'  ^  ^  cationnl  aud  disciplinary  proI)lems.  The  suhconunittee  will  pe  exploring  increas->. 
•    iug  abuse  of  alcohol  and  drngs'by  students,  and  the  applicability^  of  new  archl; 

tectural  designs  th^t  will  reduce  cost&  of  in.tentional  and  adjcidental  destruction 
-    oCsehool  i)roperty.  «;  \^  ',^.11. 

Other  witnesses  descril)ed  parental  involvement  in  schools,  students  rights 
and  responsibilties,  suspensions,'  expulsions  and  student  codes  as  a  deterrent. 

SCHOQL  SUSPENSIONS  ONLY  HINnER^TUDE^T'S  EDUpATION. 

*'The  solution  to  school  violence  does  not  lie  in  mnre  suspensions  but  less.  Its 
'      causes  are  to  be  found  more  on  the  streets,  where  dropouts,  pu^houts  alif^us- 
"pended  students  pass  tlie  time  among  delinquent  "gangs  iu  arms  or  drug  trade, 
Marian  Wright  Kdehuan,  director  of  the  Chifldren's  Defense^und  (CDF),  told  . 
•'-^en.  Bayh*s  Subcommittee.  Her  testimony  was  I)ased  on  ODF's  book:  School 
;     -^^^uspensions :  Are  They  Helping  Children?  (see  GUIDKPOST  October  9). 
'  Snspension,s  only  create  literacy  because  they  ^close  the  (Ipor  to  opportunity. 

Students  will  be  hindered  from  finding  decent  jobs  after  graduation  if  their  edu- 
^  catiou4s  cut  ofr^  Suspensions-need  to^be^eplaced^vvith  fair,_:£iliicationally  sound 
and  effective  disciplinary  measures.  ,  ^ 

^ ''The  substantive  grounds  for  suspen.sion  must  be  drastically  pruned  ana 
punishable  ofCenses  redefined  so  that  only  situations  Which  pose  a  direct  and 
serious  threat  to  people  or  property  are  caiises  for  temporary  exclusion  fi^om 

^'»^00l.  ' 
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"School  disciplfnury\iik»a,  policies  ajid  proctjdureB  and  the  range  of  punish- 
nients  for  breaking  themv  should  be  made  available  to  studeij|ts  and  parents  l)\ 
writing  at  the  beginning  ofspach  scliool  term  or  year.  / 
j:        "Racial  discriinlnatlon^  Jri  school  discipline  policies  and  practices  must  be 
^  eliminated  immediately  through  local,  st^te,  and  federal  action. 

"At  the  very  minimum,  scl^ools  must  provide  innnediate  and  adequate  due 
process  safeguards  for  students  before  they  *are  excluded  from  fichool.  . 

tSchools  .  must  begiU"  to  proVide  alternative  sei^^ices  and  educational  ''pro- 
grams^ for  thoate  who  are  not  lleneiiting  from  Vegulal*  scljiool  programs,  if  they 
tend  to  disri^|fe-&iChool  life,"  Edemnan  said. 
CDF  is  iQcated  at  1740  Canibrildge  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138. 
i  . .  '  •^  ■   ^  u  V  ..  .  ...^ 

El)  ALTERNATIVES  PHOPOSE»,  '^'\[       *  . 

I        ■  ^'Within  purreft^lawa,  provision  should  be  nmde„if  possible,  for  young  peoj)ie 
to  'stop  out'  of  school — without  it  b^ing  viewed  as  defeat  or  fallureVand  with. 
\       the  opportunity  to  return  to  school  without  penalty,  the  president  of. the  National 
\    i  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Carol  Kimmel,  of  Rock  Island,  III.,  stated. 

In  some  areas ^an  attempt  is  ixeing  nmde  to  develop  a  syntem  of  internships 
or  a  more  liberal  arrangement  of  compulsory  stthool  att^ndaiice  such  as  the 
school-work  program  for  young  people  over  14.  XJompulsory  >school  attendance 
laws  and/ child  labor  laws  need  revision.  Parents  need  to  be  well  infornied  thatr 
cooperative  sChool-worlc  programs  are.  available  to  all  children  with  no  stlgnm 
timt  these  are  "dumm;i^''rprogramp.  lintil^'parents  understand '^and  accept  this, 
f  it  is  very  difficult  for  cottnset<>rs  to  *[out-counser*  parents,  she  said. 

"Parents  need  to  face  ui/early  to  the  facts  of  drug  and  alcohol  use  in  the  home 
.   and  the  school.  Over  500,000  teenagers  drink  to  Wccss.  Parentsi  students  . and 
"  school  porsonnei  need  tot  talk  aUfkit  these  problems.  Children  must  be  given 
information  about  , drugs  vj ml  'a\c(^hol  but  must  also  be/ given  assistance  in 
developing  decision  makiiy^  sldlls.  'I'hey  mnst  be  assisted  in  making  value  judg- 
men(s  in  order  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  to  drink  or  not,  to  use  drugs 
oV  not,  to  join  the  gang  involved  in  vandalizing  the  schoolor  not." 
PTA's  have  funded  18  projects  to  assist  parents  and  students  in  making  respon-^ 
_  .^ible  decisions  about  alcohol. 

Pajpents  should  work  as  monitors  hi  school  hallsi  "Many  of  the  parents  relate 
better  to  other  parents  and  children  than  do  the  counselor  or  principal." 

DetaiVs  from  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teaoliers,  700  N.  Rush  St., 
Chicago,  III.  60011. 

'  STUDENTS,    PERSOi^NEL   NUMB   TO  VIOLENCE 

'  *  TciStifying  before  Sen.  Birch  Bayh*s  (D^nd.)  Siibcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  Amy  Hittnert  a  counselor  at  Woodrow  /Vilson  High  School,  San 
Francisco,  offered  some  insights  into  causes  of  violemjlb  and  vandalism  in  public 
schools.      ^  *  ^^.^^  '  ' 

»       "Students  and  school  personnel  have  i)econie  numbed  to  acts  of  violence,"  said 
Hlttner.  "Subdued  anger,  frustration  and  acquicscenceSseeih  tp  pervade  the  sys« 
*  tem."  Rek^ase  fi*om  the  tensions  resulting  from  these^  conditions  is  often  sought 
;  through  aggressive  modes^if  self -expression. 

Vandalisin  is  violence  (Urected  at  tl^e  Impersonal  physical  facilities  of  the 
school.  Hittner  stated,  "Ahnost  all  acts  of  vandalism  occur  hi  the  hallways,  bath-  ^ 
rooms  or  si^rrounding  campus  area.  Classrooms,  offices,  libraries  and  auditorium^ 
are  not  targets."  ^ 
A  study  done  in  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  by  a  team  from 
.    Stanford  University  supports  this  contention.  They  found  that  students  like 
,     their  teachers  and  like  coining  to  school;  albeit  not  necessarily  going  to  class, 
yet  anger  and  frustration,  from  whatever  source,  is  focused  on  destroying  the 
^    symbiol  of  alienation— /lie  building  itself.  " 

Hittner  and  other  witnesses  agreed*  "In  recent  years,  racial  strife  has  not  been, 
the  cause  of  violence,  ^t^lias  becfwne  more  personalized."  Issiles  ranging  Trom 
problems  with  family  life  to  sexualitx  to  social  activities  are  motivations  for 
violence.  Incidents  involving  drugs  and  gambling  are  also  pi^ecipitating  causes* 

"Many  students  avoid  violenGe-by-tni8tliig--t^aclierai,  co.uii]selors  ana?MmlniSi  _ 
trators  with  information,"  Hittner  testified.  "This  allows' *non-\riQlent  working 
through  the  proiilein.*'  Media  violence,  lack  of  crediiile  drug  abuse  programs  and 
economic  realities  haj^e^lso  ooixtribuled  to  the  feelings  of  frustration  and  mis- 
trust which  niajy^adrovfol^^^  r 
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As  one  measure  to  help  rd(»tl£y  the  existing  problems,  Hlttner  advocated  mor^ 
on-^he-job  training,  **Students  need  to  have  jiride  in  themselves,  to  learn  that 
tli^ey  can  (lope.  On-the-job- training  provides  this."  She  gave  examplea.'o£  students 
yho  were  xeluctant  to  come  to  school  hut  eagerb^  partieipated  in  a  work  setting, 

ilittner  also  urged  adjunct  services  be  brought  into  schopls  to  get  full  Coopera- 
tiou*ofi  ][)a  vents.  "Ouce  services  are  in  the  school,  it  is  easier  to  g^t  parents  and 
students  to  accept  thein/' she  explained. ;  H 
'  She  also  suggested  alterative  forn>s  of  schools,  a  ^vorl^ing  relation  with  school 
psychologists  and  cooperative  iirrangemfents  With'  mental  health  clinics.  '"We 
must  be  able  to  separate  emotioiially  distUKbed  stfudents,"  she  said.  **Some  special 
attention  should  also  be  given  to  those  from  broken  home^[  and  those  with  prior 
juveuil^  records."  '  ^.  \ 

Hlttner  also  sugges,ted  more  merging  of  the 'boundaries  amon^v  professionals; 
so  there  is  a  closer  relationship  ^vlth  psychologists  and  psychiatrists.  She  em- 
phasisied  the  importance  of  utaintaining  an  exchange  of  ideas,  and  emeriences 
among  counselors.  ''Coiinselors  need  to  go  to  inore  conferences ;  they  neecrreuewi^l 
and  ongoiiig  education  in  ord^r  to  see  what  is  going  on.",  . 

Hlttner  explained  something  that  works— an  elementary  eounseling  leai'iUng 
team.  This  teann  ot  counselor  aud^learning  specialist  detected  learning  disabili- 
.  ties  i(nd  emotional  probllmis,  They  used  consultants  and  hud  several  conferences 
with  parents  and  teachers.  Many  of*  the  programs  started  are  cangeled  due  to 
lack  of  funds.  Ip  San  li^raficisco,  for  ex«piple,  this  program  was  elimindted 
because  of  budget  cuthueks  v  however,  thli  program  couUV^easily  be  reb.Wllt  14 
funding  were  resum^cl.;:Details  are  ayailiible  from  Br.  Lauis  Falik  am  Dr. 
-^Villiam  Hvariff  at  the'Bjm  "Francisco  StatefcounseUng  Department. 

Another  program  that  also  seems  to  work  is  sponspred  by  the  Junior  I^eague. 
It  provides  careeV  education.  In  each  school  a  center  is  established  and  manned 
by  volunteers  and  ^yoA^  study  students  from  state,  colleges,  Students  come  to  the 
center  for  career  infornStttio^  materials  or  to  take  vocational  interest,  tests. 
Details  on  this  progmm  are  available  f^om  the  program  coordinator:  James 
Gordon.  San  Francisco  Unified  Sc)>ool  District,  3135  Vane  Ness  Ave,,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


leader. 

students  get!    „   .  ,       .  ^u..  , 

Trust  between  students  and  counselors  is  the  most  important  element.  This  in^^ 
volves  being  honest  and  opeh  and  not  giving  stivdents  mixed  messages.  "Kids 
can*t;  accept  phoniness.  Group  eounseling  f^hould  he  included  as  part  of  the  coun- 
selor's oredentiallng,"  she  added.  In  California  it  is.  ,  ■         '  * 

,  .  CODE  01?  STUDENT  CONtftTOT^  ESSBNTlAt         .     .  ^ 

^i2bert  B,  Phay';  professor  of  public  law  antl  government,  Institnte  of  Govern-^ 
nient,  Unlversity-of  Korth  CayoHna  at^Jhapel  OTl  told  Sen.  Bayh's  subcommittee 
that  a  written  coae  of^student  conduct  is  an 'essential  ingredient  In  reducing  and 
controlling  student  misconduct*  It  eliminates  the  caprlciousness  in  disdpline  and 
allows  students  to  understand  the  consequences  of  their  actions. 

The  code  should  state  the  student's  basic  constitutional  rights  in  the  school— 
,  right  to  speak  and  express  opinions,  even  if  these  are  unpopular,,  and  list  detailed 
.  categories- of  miscondhct  and  appropriftte  disciplinary  action.  This  is  opposed  to 
vajgue  concepts  as  tolSioral  or  disreputable  conduct.'  Misconduct  is  intentional 
disruption  of  school- processes,  possession  of  dangerous  weaftpns,  intentional  de- 
struction of  projpefrty  and  willful  assault^n  students  or  schoA.  employees. 

Tfie  list  should  omit  expulsion  fdii!'  "possession  or  distribution  or  'obscene'  ma- 
terials and  long  hair  on  males.  In  five  federal  courts  of  appeals,/the  prohibition^ 
of  long  hair  on  ihales  in  sehools\Iijis  not  been  upheld.  Adeqiuate  rules  are  ex- 
tremely diflScult  to  write»  because  often  they  stimulate  the  very  conduct  they  seek 
to  preventj"  Phay  said. 

^  Types  of  conduct  that  will  lead  to  expulsion  or  lesff  serious  punishment  than 
expulsion  or  suspension  should*  be  spglled  outV*A  code  on  lesser  oj^ehses  might 
pi^ohibit  such  conduct  a;s  intentional  damage  of  property,  plagiarizing,  hazing, 
truancy,  fights  and  iailure  to  leoinply  wfth  directions  of  teachers  and  princlpalSA 
EJach*  secondary  school  should  develop  its  own  minor  misconduct  code  and  tailor 
it  to  the  school's  needs,  dltljough  different  policies  on  ^uch  'matters  as  truancy  or 
xsmoking  can  create  problems,"  Phay  w^irnedi  ,  \  .  *  ; 


j     *  {JTUDliMNfTlllILL  0{'YlOHT8  SI;GQE§TB1^ 

School  boaikls  woul^e*4tjimtel«y'to  pusk  a  stiujeut  bill  of  xight^  but,  "passage  bx  ^ 
09iigress  of  fi  student  blU  of7ipfe*«SQiM     effective  and  draiiatic*, . ,  aji  appro-  -  . 
bmte  way  tj5  cejlebrate  tlie  bicenteuniaT^Alan  H,  Levine  ot'%e  New  YorK  (pivil ,  * 
Mbertles  Hmoii/feffld  Sen.  Bayh's  subcommittee,  "If  there  t^e  peaceful  channels 
thi'ougli  wlii'ch  studentB  ma/  secure  change,,  they  may 'be  leas  likely  to  pursu'e  , 
violent  ones/'  he  said/  ^  ,  : .  .  *  . 

While  Goi?s  v.  Lopez  guamnteed  students  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  berpre 
beinp  punii^ned,  it  does  not  affect  the  schoors  ability  tO  use  i'ts  |?iudanoe  re-  \- 
sources.  School^  remaiii  free  to  offer  guidance  to  students  who'en^ge  in  mis- 
conduct. A /hearing  is  required  only  if '  tlie  student  is  to  be  suspended, , Hearings 
will  riot  iiiterfere  wjith  the  schoors  power  to  punish  students  who  engage  iiir  ^ 
violent  or  disruptive  conduct.  Hearings  will  insure  that  students  who  arfe  ac^cuse^ 
of  such"  seri oils  conduct  ttre  actually  the^  on e]^  .who  engaged  in  it.  ■ 

Goss  does  not  cover  students  who  are  transferred  to  ot^er  schools  or  placed  ift,.. ' 
special  prpgrani^  or  l)arred  from,  extra  curricula  Activities  or  denied  academic  * 
(iWjird>"3,  ot  graduation.  Any  such"  substantial  punishment  or  deprivation^^  should . 
entjitTe  a  Sjtudent  to  a  hearing.        /         ^  '  '  ,       j  f, 

•|u.evine,  declared  that;  Cprporal  wunisBi>ient  is^  legalized  foinn  of  .child  AbUSfi.  ' 
**It>hould  be  aholiShed."       ^^'7  .  ^  - 

/XJeeaufi/e  education  is  a  prepaifation  for  citizenship^  students  shoiild*^be:^vgn 
their  hafjic  constitutional  rights :  f  students  must  be  afforded  legal  protecltiiDh  , 
agajiust  i^irbitrary  and  unreasonable ^earches.  ^Student^  must  l)(g  guaranteed  CUV 
opportunity  to  be  heard  not  only  wh oh  accused  of  inf  ra*ction§,  biit  wjaei^tijey  haA^ 
gi*ievaiices  about  school  polic/es  or  personnel.  There  must  l)e"tt  pla<leifn  sclj<(pls  -  ^  « 
where  students  can  voice  tiheir  comi)hiints,  and  if  re<isonable,  e^tppct  they  WUI  b^'^'^ 
acted.  uj)on.  If  students  ilrfe  given  no"  opportunity^  to  influence  what  happeffsr  Wmj. 


tlie  schools  except  by  disruption,  \ve,calb4)e  fai^  certain  that  such  -disruptions 
will  oc^ju-r.  /  ^  '  ^  '  * 

\VhiTe.  the  Tinker  case  gave  students  legal  riight  tQ,  an  uncen sored  press,  often 
the  press  is  stlU  the  captive  of  censorship-minded  schooT^  principals,  Levine 
explained,  "  .     .  * 


'  •         tFrom  the  Chicago  News,  Mar,  21,  lO'M]         ^  \  . 

;     .  ...  1,  '  ^ 

'  ,  School  Violence  :  Can  We  End  It? 

/  '  ■  (By  Larry  S.  Finley)  ' 

Stiven  (Sruy,  1|,  was  one  of^^those  Vproblem"  students  who  was  spotted  by'his 
teachers,  |i}ut  not  soon  enough.  '  - 

Guy  wris  a  student  at  Bartin  Elementary  School^  7650  S.  Wolcott,  \)ntil  the 
principal,  Rudolph  Jezelc  Jr.,  reconimpnde^d  that  Guy  be?tr^nsfered  to  a  special 
sch'^ol  for  Children  with  discipline  p^^^lems.  .  '     '   ^  • 

3?Jolice  say  that  Guy  was  so  enraged  Uy  the  transfer  order  tha<J%e  came  back- to 
Barton  on  Jan.  17  wiWi  a  pistol  in  each  hand.  By  the  time  he  was' arrested,  Jezelc 
was  dead  on  his  ojQtice  floor,  and^two  othei;' staff  members*  werb  on  their  way  to  > 
tht|  hospital.  .  ;  v'     «  -    .  jj  , 

How  many  pupils—in  tlie  Oliicago;jschool  system  are  potential  Uillers?  A  OxizGnf  * 
20H00?  .  ' 
,    No  one  is-really  9iuite  sure.  '  "     o  . 

/  .What  is  certain  is  that  thousands  of  students  with  serious  behavioral  problems, 
are  waiting  for  help  in  tlie  classroOmsl  Not  ail  of  them  ,rir0  likely  to  fcurnUo 
violence,  but  some  will.  <  .  ,  v  • '         ,    ;  ' 

There  is  a  wiiiting  list  of  "well  in  excess  Of  50,000"  children  whp  hflve  beten 
rec()mmencled  for  psychological  evaluation^  according  to  the  Voilrd^s  Bureau  J  of  '  * 
ClUld  mudy.  ^      <  .  ■:  ,/ 

The  list  continues  6o  grow  every  week.  .  '      .  ' 

"We  just  can*t  keep*up  if  we  don't  have  the  staff,"  explained  William  Canning, 
bureau  director^  "W^iave  lp.st  al)out  25  psychologists  in  the  last  two  years.'^ 
■  There  ^ai'e '139  psychologists- working  for  the  bu^eap,  and  Canning  saysvthat  . 
hej^hould  harVfr  atr  least~200-jusfflrto  eate^^ 


df  those  50,000  waiting  children,  Canning  estimates  that  about  30  per  cent.  J 
have  serious  problems  that  need  specia^l  .help.;  Some  of  tiiem  eventually  will  turn,  j 
to  violence,  '      i  /  ♦  ■ 
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•*You  caii't  always  predict"  what  form  tlieir violence  will  take,"  Canning  said. 
"But  you* can  predict  th^* children  wh&  will  Imve  probleilis— if  you  get  to  them 
in  tiiaje/V  ,  " 

•'The  children  who  hit  the  headlines  jfire  invariably  children  who  had  problems 
In  the  past.**  '  '  - 

Kven  if  the  cliildren  are  spotted,  Uiere  is  no  giiarantee.-^lwM;they  will  be 
helped  effectively  unless  they  receive  continued  support  from  tli|?\ family  and 
from  whichever  agency  they  are  referred  to  if  they  cannot  be  helpfea  wlWiin  the 
scRool  system.     <  *  I  ^ 

CiUining  said  that  sonietimpSi  tiie  odds  against  the  child- are  simply  too  great. 

'•Sometimes  we  try  our  best,  but  there  simply  isn't  an  agency  to  taJce  the  child, 
or  the  liome  life  isn'^t^^trong  enough.  Or  there  may  be  a  simply  nonaAceptance  by 
the  family  that  til e  child  has  tX  problem."   ^ 

Cliildren  ^^a^itli  suspected  mental,  or  physical  probleins^^rfe^eferred  to  the 
l)Ufea^e,{ther  by  their  principal  or  by  a  parent,  for  psychological,  evaluation. 
<  State  iTTsy  requires  that  the  child  he  tested  within  60/iays,  but  in  Chicago, 
xMldren  mifst  wait  for  months,  and  some  are  nevei'  seen      ill.  ^ 

GauuLng  and  otiier  officials  agree  that  the  major  pnfbltm  is  money.  But  added 
to  this  is  the  lack  of  (lualifled,  experienced l^ei-sonnel.  '  ' 

The  prDl)lem  is  further  opmpliCated  by  well-meaning  politicians,  who  pass 
laws  that  eventually  cause  more  problems.  •  • 

.Ijegi,fikitorH  jinoV civic  leaders  comphiined  that  children  from  homes  where 
Spanish  is  the  priJtamry  language  were  at  a  disadvantage  when  tested  because 
of  the  language  hu/rier.  • 

So  the  law  j^vas  changed  ta  require-  that  any  testing  must  be  done  in  the 
language  spoken  at  home.  At  fivst  blush  that  sounds  all  for  tllt^  good.  But  putting 
the  law  into  effect  hasn't  been  so  simple..: 

"We  have  eight  Latin  psychologists  rij^ht  now,"  Canning  said.  "We  also  have 
ofhers  who  speak  GreelC  German,  l*olish  and  I^rench.  We're  real  short  right  now 
in  Italian.  ^  '  o 

"Put  \%hat  do  we  do  wjie^^  let's  say,  an  American  Indian  walks  in  the  .door? 
Do  you  know  how  mauy*  dialects,  thera are?**.    *^  < 

Tlie  victims  of  the  politics  and  the  lack  of  money  are  the  children. 

Canning  believes  that  society  >vill  he  better  oft  if  it  deals  with  disturbed 
children  while  they  still  are  in  school,  i 

'.^Eventually  tlio.se  cliildreri  are  going  to  demand  attention  from  society,"  he 
-said.  We're  going  to  have  to  give  it,  either  la*  the  schools  or  the  courts  or  the 
jails  or  the' mental  institutions.**-  -  ,  ' 

"I  k^ep  thinking 'that  all  of  the  l^nsteins  of  toihorrow  are  in  our  schools  today ; 
but  so  are-all^of  the  felons  of  tj>morrow.  We  need  to  help  all  of  them.'*  ^ 

l€leiitificatfon  of  yidlerrt  childreu'lias  become  easier  since  Kdward  Brady,  chief 
of  ^school  security;  instituted  stricter  secuiity  rules  for  the  sfcliools  in  the  late 

1960s.     ,  ^  'V 

"Failure  to  report  incidents-is  at  the  heart  of  t^he  trouble,*'  Brady  asserts.  "Un- 
less you  kiiOAV  the  scope  ^f  thp  problem  you  aren*t  going  to  solve  it.** 

Brady  said  that  iU  the  past,  some  teaciiers  hesitated  to  rejport  violence  or  threat 
of  violence.  Now,  teachers  are  reqiured  th  report  such  incidents. 

In  the  i9C9-70  school  yeaiv  there  w^re  l,42t  attacks  or  threats  against  school 
iiiployes,  according  to  Brady.  Between  September,  1972,  ahd  March  of  last  year^ 
the  figure  was  down  to  953.  '* 

While  the  rate  of  juvenile  crime  an (L  school  violence  is  rifeirife  thr^ighout  the 
"rest  of  the  nation,  ]Cliicago*s  measures  iJeein  to  be  w'orkiiig. 

But  Brady  admits  that  it  is  impossible  to  "defend  against  liit-and-run  attacks** 
such  .as  the  ,Tezek  killing.  ^  •  . 

Criticism  of  the  School  Board *s  special  fed uTiat ion  program  spawned  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Co-oydinating  Council  for  Handicapped  CJiildren  which  has  lobbied 
for  improved  financing  and  care  for  students  who  require  help  from  the  special 
educritioii  program.  v 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Des.Tardens,  co-ordinator  of  the  -gi'oup,  has  criticized  not  only 
*  tliejack  Of  funding  for  special  education,  but  the  quality  of  the  testiu'^  program's 
results.  .  y     '  -  '  / 

''Parents  have  reported  to  inB/tiinelmd  time  again  that  the  testing  ds  very 
luMequafe/'  Mrs.  DesJard^ns^^aid.  **The  results  often  appear  to  be  very  er- 
roneous. / 

**It  seems  to  be  true  that  children  of  normal  or  above-average  ablFity  have  been 
diagnosed  as  retarded.  The  tragedy"  is  that  after  they  are  identified  asaretarded, 
thex  begin  to  identify  with  the  retarded  and  stop  trying.**  . 


Th0"Clii(jago  School  Board  al^tiost  hgid  a  diance  to  expand  its  special  education 
program  last  year  when  the  Legislature  passed  a  biirthat  would  have  pio\^ded 
an-exfcfar$10  million  for- the  program.  \ 

But  Gov.  i)an  Walker  vetoed  the  bill)  along  with. many  others,  contending  that 
the  state  could  not  afford  the  pacliage.^v  *  . 

'  "However,  many  legislators  believe  the  hill  was  killed  for  political-,  not  economic, 
considerations.  "        ,  » 

According  to  several  state  legislators,  the  veto  was  part  of  a  political  deal 
between  Walker's  forces'  and  the  Cljicago  Democratic  delegation.  Democrats 
loyal  to  Maj^or  JRichard  J  Donley  agreed  ^ot  ta  vote  to  override  Walker's  veto  of 
the  bni  in  c^xchange  for  Walker's  support^  of  a  bill  creating  the  Reglcftial  Trans- 
port-ation  Authority  system  for  the  Chicago  area. 

Because  of  political  horse-trading  additional  special  education  will  have  to  wait. 
,**0Z, course  I  was  disappointed,^*  said  Rep»  *Jlobert  .Tucket t  R-Park  Ridge), 
sponsor  of  the  hill.  "It  looks  as  though  we  will  be  coming  back  with  a  very  similar 
ill Tn  the  »next  session."  v  »*•  . 

Likrt:!anning,  when  Juckett  talks  ixhmt  the  problem  of  special  education,  the 
word  "waste"  crops  up — waste  of  young  minds,  young  lives)  futur^  generations. 

"We  just  don't  have  the  diagnostic  staft  to  ferret  out  the  kids  who  need  special 
help," /he  said.  "So  the  kid  who  needs  help  sits  there  in  a  regular  classroom 
getting  worse.  .  . 

"Tou're  wastlifi^i^  a  youjig  child's  life.  Many  times  the  child  i^  such'^ii  problem 
that  the  teacher  can't  teacli  the  rest  of  the  kids. 

"This  is  what  we're  fightirig  a^out.  People  tell  me  'Don't  worry."  Wait  another 
year.^  But  you  can  see  the  changes  that  can  come  over  a  Uid  in  just  one  year  when 
he  has  a  problem."  ,  ;  .* 

Juckett  said  he  does  not  brieve  Walker's  contention  that  the  sta^e'^cannot  afford 
more  money  for  special  education.  He  inaintains  that  it  is  fatfless  expensive  to 
deal  with  problemif  during  youth  than  to  wait  until  they  a^  full/  blowji  in 
adulthood.      '  *  \y'* 

But  the  best  tool  in  Ending  and  tveating  the  disturbed  child  is  atiilMKe  common 
sense  of  a  trained  tefaeiier  or  other  professional,  according  to  ^Viiliam  Simon; 
director  of  sociology  and  anthro)')ology  at  the  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research- 
*  Simon  believes  that  edvtc^itors  are  over  dependent  on  testing  and'should  depend 
more  on  the  human  element.  •         ;  * 

''^We  have  oversold  what  science  can  xlo,"  Simons  said.  .*'The  whole  history  of 
testing  has  been  an  abortion.  I  would  rather  tri^st  the  intiiitiOrCof  one  person  whQ 
knyw  the  kids  than  all  the  tests. 

Soine  teflchers*  according  4^0  Simon,  tise  test  scores  to  avoid  personal  respons- 
ibility or  involvement.  l{'^}  the  test  that  says  the  student  should  «be  put  in  a 
speciar  class,  ntTt  the  teacher.  ^ 

"Tlie  teacher  doesn't  have  to^  run  the  risk  of  learning  who  the  student  is  him- 
self. The  kid  never  becomes  a  real  person  to  the  teacher,  and- the  teacher  never 
.  becomes  a  real  person.  " 

**Everj^classroom  has  sort  of  a  three-part  ecology,*'  Simon  said.  **There  are  the 
achievers  in  front  .The  obstreperous  in  the  hack.  And  the  quiet  ones  lo'^t  in  the 
n^iddle  where  no  one  knows  your  name.  They're  the  ones  who  really  lose  out. 

"We  have  to  stop'  telling  the  piil)lic  that  tliere  is  any  cheap,  mechanical  solution. . 
\yhat  we  need  are  more  good  sensitive  human  heings.as  teachers. 

"These  prbhlems  cAn't  he  bought  off  on  the  cheap.  No  help  may  he  better  than 
what  we  call  help.  Sometimes  I  think  we're  not  the  doctors,  but  the  disease.^' 


[From  the  Ne\V  York  Times,  Apr.  17,  1975]  V   .  . 

School  Violence  Splits  (JEducatoks  " 
(By  Kancy  Hunter)  -  . 

The  rival  heads  of  the  two  largest  teachers'  organizations  /clashed  at  a  Senate 
hearing' today  ov&  the  root  causes  of  and  potential  solutions  to  rapidly  increas- 
ing  violence  in  the  nation's  public  schools,  ' 

Albert  Shanket,  president  of  the  American  Federating  of  Teachers  f^nd  head 
of.  the  I^ew  York  City  teachers*  union,  said  that  leniency  in  the  courts,  delaying 
taetics  by  defense  attorneys  and  two  decades  of  literature  that  portrayed  stu- 
dents as  *^a  kind  ,  of  opposed  colonial  minority"  were  resf)onsible.  for  school 
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violence  that  included  .474  assaults  on  New  York  teachers  in  the  first  five  months 
of  this  school  year.  ^ 

James  A.  Harris,  i>residenit  of  the  xinioit^il  Kdiieutional  Association,  called  yiis 
approach  siiuplistic.  He  s^id  tlu\t  schools  were  failffig  in  a  imiiiber.  of  areas, Hn- 
cliidit4ff  the  steinmiiij?  of  vN^ence,  and  that* problems  of  this  dimension  conld  not 
rest  with  the  studept  aloneX 

'SCHOOLS   NOT   bILAMELES^        '        •  .  ^- 

"Xwehty- three  peAcent  of  schoolchildren  are  failing  to- graduate,  and  a  no  thee 
*  large  segment  graduate  as  functional  illiterates.  If  23  per  cent  of -anything  ehi 
failed— 23  per  cent  of  the  automobiles  did  not  rnn,  23  per  cent  of  the  buildi^s 
fell  down,  23  per  cent  of  stulfed  ham  spoiled— we'd  look  at  the.producer^he 
.schools,  here,  are  not  blameless,"  he  said.  >        ^  *     ^  *  # 

This  pointed  ^xchiing^  took  place  during  the  opening  session  of  lieaij^gs  on 
.violenceu  and^  di?cil)Mne  In  fhe"^hools  held  by  the  Snbcouimittee  on ^livenile 
Delinquency  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Last  week,  the  subconnnittee  issued  the  results  of  an  18-n\onHf  study  , -of 
violence  aijd  vandalism  4n  the  public  schools.  Ife  Said  that  destructpQ  of  school 
,  property  cost  locfilities  $i500-mlllioii  a^year,  the  ampimNspent  on^chool  books, 
like  study,  involving  "tS?  school  districts,  also  fonnd  that  morenihan  100  mur- 
ders weriv.  committed  in  the  s5chools'euch  year  and  at  least  7^000  assaults  ^f 
'  teachers. 

'AN   ESCALATING  OHISIS' 

"The  prenniinary!  findings  of  th|s"  report  indicate' that  Jiur' schools,  are  em- 
'  broiled  in  an  escalating  crisis  of  vi^Ueuc^  and  YandaHsm  w5ii(?h  serjiously  threat- 
ens to  destroy  the  ability  of  many  of  these  institutions  to/educafrtf  Our  children*^ 
said  Senator  Birch  Bayli,  Democrat  of  Indiana,  who  m  chairman  of  ti^^-^^b- 
conimittee.  '  / 

The  hearings,  lie  said,  would  look. at  nmny  thiiigs-jtlrug  (ise^pf^nized  gan'gg, 
~  sfispeusforts  and  expulsions — to  t^y  to  sort  out  wliyAiolenq^^^M  bei?ome  so  pre- 
valent in  the  schools.  Several  reasons  were  advMsnem.  ^  \ 

*'¥he  big  city  school  is  an  arena  in  which  miany  x>Ohe  crushing  aooial  prob- 
letns  of  the  city  itself  inti-ude  and  are  act^d  atitTnot  only  by  students  them-^ 
selves  but  more  of  Pen  \>y  forces  that  hivade^fene  scliodls<  generating  problems' 
that  have  their  genesis  ixi  the  surrounding^t&imunity,"  sAid  Dr.  Irving  Anker, 
^   chancellor  of  the  New  Yorl?  City  Board  of  Education."         \  \  - 

Of  4,775  incidents  reported  in  the  1^73-74  sChool  year.  1^\320  were '<?aused  by 
intruders.  Dr;  Anker  said.  These  incidents  ranged  from  one  case  of  attempfcjefd 
'   mnrder,  to  one  incident  of  streaking.  Most  cases  involved  assaults.  \  •  ' 

Or.  Shanker  and  Dr.  Owen  Kiernan,  executive  secretary  of  the  J^atixbal  As- 
,^{Mation  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  criticize^  the  student  i-igbtsN  niove-^ 
men t  as  aggravatihg  the  school  violence.  ^ 


SHIFTING   OF  BLAME   CITED  / 

"Victims  of  assaults  are  reluctant  to  report  tlieufl^' and. press  charges  because 
Of  t'lie  all-too-prevalent  stratagem  of^shifting  blame  from  the  assailant  to  the 
victim,"  Mr.  Shanker  said.         ..  • 

'♦Because  of  the  nati^*^  of  .  our  political  system,  and, particularly  the  judicial 
part  of  the  democratic' process,  very  <ff ten  the  rights  of  the"  majority  get  far^ 
less  attenti(3n  thpn  do  those  of  tlie  niiinority  accused  of  abusive  jictioh.s,'* 'said 
.  Br.  Kiernan,  \Yhose  organization's  35,000  men^bers  a^^--i;esponsible  for  20  mil-  * 
•Hon.  pupils.  .  ^\  *  \        '  ,  ^ 

^    Both  .placed  2ran  alternative  schoai  setting  for  dismpWe  students  high  on  ^ 
their  list  of  recommorttKitJ^ns.         J     V  . "      , ' 

'   Mr.  Harris  said  tfliat  lie^vas  opposed  to  proliferating  alternatives-.to  regular 
school  settings  as  a  inean^  ofS^^orMg  order  in  the  clas^ooni. 

He  called  instead  foi*  the  creWon  of  a  new  national^bureau  that 'would  deal; 
with  the  problems  of  youth  in  schools,  such  ad  unjustified  explusion  and  dis- 
criminatory uses  of  standardized  testa. «      .  .  ^  .    "  i  .      ^  ^'in 

Other  witnesses  included  Osward  J.  Giulit  of  the  PhiladeJ|)hia public  school 
system;  Manford  Byrd,  deputy. superintendent  of •sthoolsMm  Chicago;  Dr.  Jerry 
Halverson,  aasociat;#  superintendent  of  scho0ls,  fti  Los  Angieles  aiid  Joseph  I.- 
Grealy.  president  of  the  National  Association  ofr  Sehool  Security  Directors: 
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tiio  :EvttU8ViUo  (lua.)  Pr^8,  Mar. '24,  lOfOJ  • 
BtupfcNT's  Thoughts  on  DiscimNE 


-Ho\y  of teii- does  laclk  'Of  discipllue  ia  the  schools  interfere  with  the  studies 

•old  Heitz;  High  School  sttKleut 
niiuiing  itif  and  down  the  halls, 
And  toward  the  end  of  the  day." 
Or,' she  says,  hom^i[)lay  in  thfe  classroom  takes  up  time  that  some  jJtuden<:s  would 
rather  see  uaecl  to/6xiuain  what  they're  supposed  to  he  learning,  but?  how  large 
that  prQhlem  is  depehds  ou  t^e  let^ohor/  .      "  .  / 

"Some  teaohers  are  very  lax,"  she^says.  ''They  allow  a  lot  of  hoi'sepKiy*  It 
*does  ftiterfeirev*''     .    ,  ;  •     .  • 

But  m(mttsi4e  icli^'ttactiohs,  the  nmse  in  the  inrils,  is  the  larger  problem. 
■.  **AiOt  of  kinds  I  object  to  tlmt,'\<she  says.  Wfv  sentiments  are.  endorsed  by 
•other  studen^  coifiittlted,  altliough  the  magnitude  of  th^  problem  varies  sharply 
•  .ffOnf  sohopl  to  school.  /  ' 

^-i^It^s  a  reguVjr  eomplaiijt  at  Reit^s,  almo&t"^^  at  Centrah  Soinethiiig 

'    of  a,;proi)lem  at  Bosse,  nmch  less  at  North}^^ 

Tlie  Reitis  coed  appears,  to  speak  for  ivumbers  of  students  who  are  s^dom 
.  lie^ird  f rcrm.  /  /  '      - . 

Aujong  the  problenis  ate  smoking  inn^f  racial  confrontations  in  girls  rest  i'ooms. 
**%nii0-o^s-tTeHt"iM)tnw)nt^^ 

'says.  •    /      ^.  '  /  *  ' 

^  How  does  a  student  handle  suelr  problems '?„?*I  rarely  use  them.  I  avoid  Athem," 
*Her  answer  is  'the  same  as  ijJose  given *b3^  girls  at  Bosse^  anotJ|er  school  |it 
which  snck  problems  are  repjwed, 
The  Reit^  eoed  'admlt^he  has  never  conllJlained  to  teachers  or  admini^ tractors 
^    about  the  threat* of  troubles  in  certain  re.^t  rooms.  '*I  think  they're  a>vare  of 
it,"  she  safs.  I  think  tl)ey're'sort  of  ignoring  it."  ^  , 
Many  teachers  a^ree.  privately. 

Some  of  the  sttme^girl's  thoughts  on  the  othep'  ills  afflicting  Bvansvilie  schools 
are- instru(2tive :    '      *i>        ,  , 
---.-.^-.iJin^ldraig-.  .us£?.:,..,»?.AICQlJU3il^^ 

(drug-  used).  Ma;j''be  a  fourth      the  students; ■  at j,Reitz  smolfe  pot  occasionally. 
A  hard  core,  I  wouldn't  guess  li^w  nianyf  ttse#i|oregularly.  nrnj^ejiaily, 
also  a  smalUnhUber  that  uses  other  drugs,  pills.*'     .   . ' 
^      *  On  tlyugs  and  violence:  '*Vefy  seldom  .connected.  Just  the  other. day  there 
was  a  fight.  It  was  over  a  drug  sale.'*  ^  . 

•  .0%  drugs  ^and  discipline:  "Not  nmch  connection. vMarijuana  smoking^,  it's 
ther&but  it  doesn't  interfere' (with  classes)."  « 

Oiffoul  hinguage:  ^Ifs  kind^f  bad.  I  blame  the  teachers  foi^^'that.  They  donlt" 
^  .do  any  things  aboutr  it"  ,       .    *  \ 

'  j     On  lack  of  discipline:  **I  think  it's  mostly  the  teacher's'  fault.  When  tl^ey  do 
crack  down  they  tend  to  overdo  it.  .   .  It's  never  handled  fairly  or  evenly.  It 
^•would  help  if  the'stujlents  hpd  a  votce." 


^tFrom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  .Tan,  a:4»  10t75]  '  « 

'■  T^ACHEus  Begin  Program  on  Yio^^nce- in  Schools     *        .  ■  t 
^     ^  .  ^By  kike  Bowler)  ,  .  • 

'   On  a  day  when  city  schools  were  closed  in  memory  of  the  Rev,  Martin  liUther 

■King,' Jr.,  a  champion  of  nohviolence.^nationah  state  and  local  teachers'  orga^ttt^- 
,ttions  yesterday  began  a  program  to  combat  violence  in  the  SichOols.      ;    ,  ' 

^  ^i?he  conference  at  Calverton  Junior  High,  1100  Whitmore  Avenue,  was  attended 
,  by  teacher  leaders,  politicians  and  representatives  of  several  agencies  dealing 

with  juvejiiles.  »  '  . 

^,  The  Maryland  State  Teachers  Association  and  its  Baltimore  aflSliate,  the  Public 
School  Teachers  Association,  announced  they  had^established  a  24-hour  telephone. 
I  line  for  teachers  to  report  violent  acts.  (  ' 

\The  associations  pledged  money  andAstafe  tp  aid  victims 'i>f  crime  and  dlsrup-, 
tpn  in  the  schools.  ' 


u'i?U(»y  stiidtUoy  wowUl  mmx  eatubUsh  a  "Comnilsslon  on  $ufcty  In  Our iJcljools*^ 
that  will  iucludo  )!?0]iTOsentat'lvo«  oi^lavy  euf«rcement»  SQplal  aervicea,  civic  Bi^oupsl 
and  parimta  ana  tei)ipliom  ^      .  /  ' 

•  1?Ue  commission  will  attempt  tp'^tlevdop  a  cohesivts  cdfemunlty  wido  iappj'oach" 
to  facing  the  crisis     Hvlxo&l  vioience,  according  4««4^i'l  B3&r^ 
lind  cliairuwy>:'oi:  tiio  new  commission.  /  '^^  *  I 

JamoH  A.  liiivm,  president  of  tUe  1.6  million  member;  Na%ml  JHdttcation,  Asso- 
ciation, ealdrtiie  Baltimore  project  wm  one  ot  aej^eral  arafcul,  tiio  nation  in  a 
<ntt\v  i^ogrum  callea '^Project  IMucational  Keg^^^^  A 

Othef  aroaH'^to  wltlclutlie  NIiJA  is  devoting  staff  and  money!  according  , 'to  Mr, 
lla 'ri«,  ar^  Grand  Kapids,  Midi. ;  Kanawlm  County,  W,  Va. tlie  Navajo^nd 
Vkm  Indim  Reservations  in  Arlssona  i  migrant  u^'orkor, camps  U}  Ariscona  Asian^ 
American  scliools  In  San  FraiLcisco  and  tlie  district  iU  dompfcon,  Calif.        /  r 

SIMILAR  rROBtKM        ■  ^       '  * 

Only,  the  Oompton  and  Baltimore  projects  concentrate  on  Biilmi  violence,  tlie 
NBA?  president  said.  ^  :  V  ' /K  '  '  ' 

Violence -in  the  schools  (^f  Oompton  is  a  very  similar  fn-oblem  to*  tliat  4n 
altimori^a  continent  awayV*  3!j[r.  Harrig}  said,  * 
Yesterday's  elabp^rately  staged  press  coufer^iico  and  hearing  wefe  held  at*one 
of  Baltimore's  troubled  ♦junior  highs,  where. teaciierH  ihav^vbeen  assaulted  in.  their  ' 
-ctaiSto6nis  ami  have  requested  increased  security*  measures. 


^  At  least  a  doisen  city  and  ^tate  pSlitlclans  att^nded  the  meeting^  as  did  OoVernor 
.  Mahdel's  education  aide,- the  director  of  yie  city  tJriyan  Services  Agency,  the  city 
iiaijinj:roller',  the  heady  of  the  city  Parent-Teachers  Association  cmincil  arid  the 
( deamty  superintendent  for  .executive  matters  of  cjlty  scliools. 

MoM  pledged  their  snpport  for  the  project,  aitliough.  a  few  urged  that  parents 
beeomb  mdre  directly  Involved.  ^  ^. 

Fred  fi.  Splgler,  Jr.,  Governor  Manders  education,  aide,  said  he  hopes  some 
-  of  the/$15.5  nilUion  in  additional  aid  tlie  Governor  will  recommend  for  the  city 
"^-iiUi*5  Januar/17  budget  messuage  will  gojto  the  project,      .  " 
Delegate  Charles  Avara  (D.,3ttli  Baltimore)  said.  * 
*'ThJs  is  the  most  exciting  iirogram  Pve  heawl  of  In  the.  eight  years  I've  been 

**Hopefully,  this  projec»t  will  be  the  beginning,"  said  itate  Senator  Clarence , 
M.  Mitchell  (p.,  38th  Baltimore),i  "We  know /Vhat  the  problems  are,  We.knjo^y^ 
what  the  solutions  are.  Now  we  have  to  bring  them  togetlier,'* 
JElsle  William^,  a  member  of  the  new  Keglori  7  Advis9ry  Council^  said  the 
^  *teacliers*  groups  nmst;  approach  the  problem  "on  (in  even  pa^*  witii  parents." 
**If  you  can't  communicate  with  me  how  o^n  you  comijiunicate  with  my  child, 
whQ  Is  n  reflection  of  me?"  she  said. 

.    "■  ^-   ,  -  •  ■ 

(    "  .  •      tlJ^rom  the  Dunn  (N.Oi)  Dispatch,  May  22,  107,5]     '  t> 

VAijrDALisM  IN  oyn  SonOQIiS 

Public  opinion  polls  show  that  different  geographical  areas  can  have  one  thing 
iu  common,  They  can  Imve  tiie  same  general  concern  about  educational  processes, 
■ --'thepBoblem  arid  s^tccesses,  in  tkeir  communities. 

^  This  is.  found  true  because  most  of  those  responding  through  the  polls  consider^ 
dl'sciplluei'SChool  violence  and  vandalism  as  tlie'  top  problems  of  their  schools. 
^  Arid  thi5te4a  reason  for  such  concern,  according  to  a, special  study  of  the  Senate 
Juvenile  Pellmkiency  SubcommitSee.'  A  general  summary  which  the  study 'makes 
on  natiouwldtf  school  vandalism  reaches  to  an  estimated  .$300  million  arinually. 
A^good  example  comes  in  the  recent  .$8,000  damage  to  class  areas  of  Woodlawri 
Middle  School  In  our  county  system.  *  * 

Jt^is  through  such  preliminary  findings  that  the^ subcommittee^ wlU  be' probing 
the  Wide  issue  of  school  dlsci]^nes,  violence  and  vandalism  througli  October, 
'  Among  other  things,  Sen.  Birch  Hayii,  the  subcommittee  chairman,  says  he  wantST' 
to  leturn  whether  strict  discipHne-f-classroom  repression  and  school,  expulsion — 
help  splveHhe  problems  or  make  them  worse. 

'  Ond  example  of  problem,  solving  before  the  committee  is  the  Eiverdale  Ele- 
mentary School  of  Riverdale,  Md.,  Where  there  almost  is  no  vandalism  today  as 
compared  to  five  years  ago  when  vandals  dl^d  their  damage  almost  every  week  end. 


Xhe  school  lU'luclpul  H«y8*^his  muccohh  in  ^voiflcHning  the  problem  is  a  blentl  of 
teftsoulng,  ImUvlclunl  attention  and  Junnan  iove,  with  iUseHiUne  uned  only  as  a' 
^^^iuoTJ^u.  P^^  ^Wro(iv\  uned  by  the  prInelpnU  aeeordlng^  to  evahnUofs,  lias 
iniplls  feeling  80  kochV  about  tlieir  school  thatthey  wiUproteet  It.  ' 

«nbconu«ittee  Intotigators  tend  t^)  afifi^ee  that  harsh  punlshnientyif  «ehool  ehll- 
**5«,lV^'an  be  eonnterproduetlve.  The  stressihg  of  kindness,  of  love  aucl  a  showing 
of  he  pfulness  to  the*students  also  cau  go  far,  acc6rding  to  some  evaluatloais,  in 
umoeking  the  doors  of  learning  for  niaity  yonngstersi-^      /        ^  - 
/u«  f^i*^^^^^  head  of  the  federal  government's 

OiUcebf  Gifted  and  Talentefl  (tididren,  oneo  sirrveyed  successful  Anierlcans  to 
see  if  it  could  be  deteratined  what  factcn's  contributed  to  their  success*  One  thread 
mi  throughout,  he  found:  in  evei^y  person's  case,  during  childhood  some  adult 
?,?il5fH^^n^"'t^f,***^  teacl\er  for  example,  and  had  known  and 

related  to  the  •child  as  a,  friend,  This  special  attention,  0r,  Lyon  believes,  is  a 
key  to  sticcessfni  teaching.   ^  .  5 

Whether  thlMa^w)  major  >ey  uuist  awalt'other  infornmtlon  as  Oio  probe 
COntWues  In  WiMIngton,  a'ho  one  thing  for  certain  now  is  that  violence  and 
vandalism  are  costing  tile  nation's  educntlon  system  heavWy.  '  . 


tl^om  tho  NoWVork  Times,  Oct  3,  10731  « 
VANItA^lSM  Is  LlKKEl)  TO  DESIGN  0|[i^  SOHOOJ^S 

(By  Evan  Jenkins)^  i 

MoNTUKAt,  October  2.-— A  sociologist  said  here^^oday  that^much  of  What  is 
called  school  vandalism  is  the  product  less  of  mr^lice  among  children  tlmn  of 
failure  among  adults  to  deslng  sclipols  properly  and  understand  how' young 
iMjople  use,  them,  -     .        ■  • 

One  result;  of  the  f allure Jjie  said,  is  a  burgeonlng^ntivahdallsm  industry— 
everything  from,  burglar  alarm  systems  to  bfTeakSproof  glazing  material"— 
whoso  proats  sj^m  partly  from  money  that  school  districts  should  not  have  to 
ispend,  ^  f  ♦  , 

■  The  sociologist,  JcrtJla.  Zeisal,  a  professor  M  the  sociology  of  design  in  the 
Architecture  Bepartn^ent  of  Harvard  UnVirfs(ty''s  Graduate  Schooi  of  Design, 
represents  a  relatively  new  academie  Held  that  has  conki  to  be  called  **miin- 
environment  .A'Clation^,"/      *  1  ' 

He  was  4h  MojatreaWor  a  four-day  conference;  of  the  Ce/undl  6t  Educational 
Facility  IManntfrs,  International,,  consisting  of  archite^a,  sehooli&'dminlstrators 
and  indusjxy  repreiseutatives.  -    -  *  / 

In  a  convei^sation  and  later  during  a  slide  presentation  for  aycQnferenco  panel, 
Dr.  Zelsal,  20  years  old,  acknowledged  that  malicious  sclioot^vandalism  Was  a 
fact  of  life  and  a  costly  one,    ^  / 

But  he  said'  that  as  a  rough  guess  based  on  his  studies  so  far  of 'school 
property  damage,  more^/than  half,  the  multi-miUlon-dollar:'/yearly  cost  stemmed 
from  nonmali€ious,  often  avoldabTe  causes.       "  / 

,A  problem,  he  said)  Is  thaf  school  oflicials  tend  to  inmp  the  damage  into  one' 
broad  boolUvcepinfe  category.  He  added  that  if  the  solnti6n  was  simply  to  **build 
fences,)''  rnthi]^»  than  to  plan  better  and  b  take  intor  account  the  needs  and 
quirks  of  the  young,  then  **perhapd  at  a  certain^  poi«t  the  costs  of  prevention 
Will  exceed  the  cost  of  the  vandalism  itself.'*"       /  ^ 

Dr»  Zeisal  and  lUs  staff  have  been  working  witM  the  Boston  Public  Facili- 
ties Department  for"  about  a  year,  identifying  what  he  describes  as  invitations 
to  damage  in  schools  in /Boston  and  elsewhere  along  the  East  Coast,  * 

linder  matching  $17,500  grants  from  the  Bostoh  department  and  Educational 
FacUiti<*s  Laboratories  of  N^w  York,  the  study  will  be  expanded  nationwide  in 
the  coming  year  and  an  effort  will  be  made  t6  find  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion about  constructive  rSi^nses  to  the  pro^Klem.  • 

Among  exajnJ>los  of  poor  planning  leading  almost  Inevlftably  to  damage  under 
a  broad  label  of  **vandalism,"  Dr,  Zeisal  citkl  a  school  where  a  clock  was  placed 
immediately  under  a  basketball  backboar(Lr(and  qulekiy  broken)  and  an  out*** 
door  basketball,  court  where  the  flow  of  iitlay  headed  toward  a  glass  wall  at  one<, 
eiid  and*  glass  doors  .at  the  other.  \ 


.  *  viJM?i?,'#''*'i'T'lP^°P'^       think  such- things  are  vanattllsm,  but  tUev  don't 
Instea^l  of  Allying,  VVhai/vai/daliHrn!'  ifbout  a-stveet  hockey  Koa   and  anend 
.a^l^^Z^V^^  *  off,ywh;  not  iijohule  lt.ln  the  de"|rfn&m 

Applying  the  regal  concept, of  the  "attractive  uulsanee"  to  school  facllltlfs  1  e 
loTSUSXK^^^^^  away'frciratSlSRjb" 
*  „.w?*h^'*^-°""'*yA,'''¥'*?'"<'^^  roclcs  -at  trees  beemise  they're  natural'  tnretits 
'  l/^itKn'SiV^^^X"'^'*""'"".'^'-  "In  the  cl^,  If  you  hang  a 


JFr»n(  tUo  Oardou  City  (N.y.)  NcwsUay,  Juno  28.  J107S]         ■    '  " 
^VlOL^NCB  IN  THE  SOHOOi:,S-.HoW  T6  'li'lGHT  BaCK 

/         (By  J.  WlUlnnj^  Rloux) 

;v.iT,j»    T**  ■  ^fP,  ^^^^  a  parf  of  efforts  to  hlive  the  rlithts  of 

?  i'II'^h"  i?f  clarlfled,  such  as  In  the  Supreme  Court  casrwhfch  de- 

^TmhXTB^  f.^.v^^^  reality  that  the  activities  of  some  students  threatef 
Ml? /physical Jafety  and  learning  sttmosphere  fop  others;  .in  !iuch< eases  wg  all 
T  ,  ^^"^        'qasona-ble  action  Is '  requlr^l  to  coKf  the 

vZo  i"H."7        l"""  sluderfts  Involved,  We  hore  thftl  the  -e  will 

.  -c^me  a  time/soon  wjien  we  can  spend  more  tlme/'energy  and  money  imderstand- 

arld?  *"""^^"""^;  """"  'J*"        °oT  th"s™of  ' 

i  </escriblhjE;  the  behavior  of  some  students  aiid'adults  which  seriouslv 

ibnl^^'^'Vi"'  '    education  of  children.  That  may  cause  some™  to  forged 
^u^irth        estimates  we  have  Indicate  tlmt'a  minority  (probably "  no  S 
•M5^*^T""\  'ehool  population  Isi  felt  to  he  reSlble  for  the 

Mo^iw?e  and  V(iiidallHms  now  recorded  In  schools.  Remember theSa percent  and 
the  knys  they  can  help,  and  also  remember  there  are  ways  in  which  ttanv  of 
thorie  In  the  10  perc<?nt  cairbe  helped  to  change.  ■ 

^SmWlil..§^f  hntefi?^"*.  about. the  causes  ^nd  tlie  long-term  solutions  to 
sciujol  Vloieflffee,  bute  these'^are  beyond  the  scope*  of  this  article.  We  outline  what 
yoi  can  do*  j«»v  to  make  the  school  In-  your  nelghborhooVa  safer  E^f or 
chtidren,  a  plaie. where  teachers  can  teach  aria  children  can  learn.      ^  ^ 
n/nn^fuu^  In  "        ettuse  for  concern,  Start  talking  over  the  situ- 

ation with  otheV;  parents,  neighbors  and  teachers,- If  you  a  member  of  a  loCal' 
^n^c^ltZ'^f^rXi  "^e""""  your  concern  about  school 

i^ifol^Hl!''  P'tfcf^'T^^  ^^i"*'  youiT  group  ims  m  mind  and  seek  his  or  her 
1lt?r/i,,tf;:  often  ^xplcome  eltlzeii  partldpatfou  On  school  seen- 

rto  because  It  relieves  apnie  of  the  presaur6.of  responsibility  and  allo^va  them 
t6/glve  mor«  attention -to  educational  mattek  j        uuu^vm  niem 

,„4n  ^Ll''"^  eroup  has  a  rough  Idea  of  "the  "degree,  of  security  the  community 
LISS^"''        ""^  gathered  somfe  .background  lnfornmtloh,>ou  can  begin 
Alanplng  a  school  secUKlty  system  that,  works.  The  plan  wlirinvolve  many  mo- 
.m^hSolSlfcy  '''^^  changes  in  the  school  building  and  grounds,  and 

Whatever  the  plan.  It  must  be  based  on  what  the  cbmmunlty  wilt  support 
"i^^^f?;.^"".  ."'^  '^r^l^y  '''  .1'""  planning,  it  Is.  time  to  bring,  additional  pS 
Ih.*^  F^'ese  win  Include,  at  the  very  least,  administrators,  teachers,  ^ 

other  schosl  personnel  such  as  counselors,  custodians.-,  and  security  people  as 
well  as  students  ,and  the  police.-  u        ilj.  peupie,  us 

n  ?f I, '''^M  ^  important  to  the  plan.  Their  attitudes  toward  students 

are  crucial,  BjP  participating  m  such  nonclassroom  activities  as  hall  and  lunch-  h 
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whnUhe  mgoclof  the  stuaent  a«miri*-v  n'ArsnnnGl^t^t>resentative  should  . 

within  the  school  must  be  strictly  deta^^^^  ^^najor  fiiptov  . 

Policies  regarding  (lisclpllne^nd  tne  a  J^^^^^  „g  i,^tlween 

rx':.i:^nrd  S'reafiX«vra?„«Trt^^^^^^^^^^  ■ 

,„or6llkely  that  students  f ^^jV MVe^     considered  to  see-  if  It  *ox1ts 
The  type  of  discipline  "sea  ^"'''""/'J-  „  V  ,'  'V.Hn  iwpti  in  many  Ahierlcan 
and  if  U  is  B-ftoWe  corporal  P«»«  „^  effects  »,n 

schools,  and  citizens  pjn""'"«  "  J.^fS  seU-imageV  To  his  or  her  iHJspect  tor 
"Sft— iflo  Ly^'Jrt^tw^"' a«" 

fn  some  cases  updated.  A  school  •n«»'^^have  discipi^^^^^  ^  ^ 

iot  he  abused,  'fhe  U.;S.  'Snpreme.CQ^-'t  "^^^    gfvfthen"  the%i-otection  of ,  due. 
pend  or  expel  students  f to  answer  them, 
process-the  right  to  he  Informed  ^^^'^  f  ^-^S^^^g" "aaes.  ©tud^nts  who  are  sus- 

.    iiSra^rnfrJSoL^  r  hSi  «le^  -^^-'^'^ 

Fer'n'iienfvfhL^awr^^^s^ 

Z.tJS^ft.  for  me  "XU>t^'^"'Xhllc  Of  the  mo^t 

The  problem  of  ^"'^"•easlnK  vio^^'^^^^^^^  teaming  up  with  edu-  , 

difficult  matters  to  face  ediication  'n^f^ent  ywi.s  j  .    affecting  tiie  educa- 
cators  havfe  in  the  paSt  •solvec  or  m^^^ 

TentT/.'^^^^^^^  »>ope  that  i.prove- 

ments  aiid  solutions  will  be^eali:.ed.    .  '  '  1 
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■  \  * 
[From  TdOay'ft  Eaucatlou,  Dccomber  X075]^ 

What  Can  We  Do  About  Viohenoe 

•  ^  -(By  WlUard 'McGttiie)        ^  ^       '    ..   '  \  ' 

I  believe  that  we  teachers  must  begin  to  deal  more  actively  Avltli  violence  in 
the  schools  even  though  we  may  no.tyej'have  the  answers. 

i'he  situatioii  iu  too  nmuy  of  our  schools  resembles  a  series  of  guerrilla  wars, 
Home  students  battle  for  dignity  and  resp0ct,^{Some  OQimlt  violence  just  for  the 
sake,  of  violence.  iSomfe  are  resorting  to  alcohol,  drugs,  or  suicide  attempts. 

Recently,  Senator  Birdi  Bayh^s  (Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency'surveyed  757  school  districts  enrolUug  about  half  the  natiws  school- 
c*ijiildren.  JPhese  districts  reported  that  100  students  wete  murdered  on  sdiool 
groimds  in  1(>73.  Estimates  derived  from  recent  NBA  Teacher  Opimon  Polls 
ihdicato  that  50,000f^0t000;tea«hers  are  physically  assaulted  every  school  year;  ^ 

Also,  80  percent  61  seeOildary  teachier^  surveyed  by  NBA  reported  that. they 
knew  of  hard  drug  iise  by  students  ih  Wieir  schools.  In  another  study,  done  for 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  iSafety  Administration,  45  percent  of  high  school 
students, said  that  th.ey  drink  at  least  pijfce  a  week  and  about  60  percent  of  the 
students  who  diink  said  they  wet^  dni[nk.at  least  onde  in  the  month  preceding 
the  Survey.  •    -»  1  '  '  ^  *  ' 

^Beliool  burglary  and  vandalism  are  also  ter^'ible  problems,:  A  f^W  years  ago, 
'  'kKA  fiaid  that  the  nation  spends  tWicetas  much  on^pet  food  a$^  it  dOQS  on  text 
books.  Now  we  talJt  a'bout  spending  njord  on  school  vandalism  than  on  textbooks. 

Is  it  any  w&ideV  that  students  .and  keachers  are  a-f^aid!  Teachers'  fear  is 
worsened  hy  the  increaAiaiJeer  group  suWbrt  which  disiniptlve  students  receive.^ 
In  the  p^st,  errUig  i^tucBPf  i^eceived  Uttfe  or  no  peer  group  support.  Now,  many 
students  support  or  appear  to  condone  th^m-.  I-believe  this  suppOj^'t  is  one  of  the 
\&]ov  aspects  of  gtudent  .behavior  that  we  must  learn  to  co^e  with.  r.. 
^Ve*  teachers  have  always  lived  by  our  wits,  and  being  able  to  sense  the  right 
time  to  act  has  always  marked  a  good  professional.  He  or  she  knows  how  many 
times  to  halve  or '  quarter  apples  on  tlie  blackboarc]^^  before  teaching  about 

^^^Being^able  to  .-aense  the  right  time  to  act  also  marks  those  of  us  who  can  survive 
in  today's  violence-prQne  classroom.  In  addition  to  Icnowing  wherf  to  act,  we  al^o 
need  to  know. /^ow  to  acHn  orrfer  to  reduce  or  eliminate  prblems  rather  than  tq. 
aff^^ravate  them.  ^       .  ■  ,      t  i.  -t. 

Too  often,  our  answer  is  to  remain  •qufet.  Tills  helps'  us  to  survive,  but^it 
doesn't  stop  the  violence.  As  a  result  of  this  survival  mechanism,  we  are  dis- 
honest—not for  personal  gain,  but  for  survival.  (-Students,  p^cfpals,  superin- 
tendents, board  membei%,  and  the  comnninity  are  ^Iso  giiilty  of  dishonesty.) 
,  We  are  dishonest  with  principkls,  **I  di^n^t  see  anything,"  we  say,  :or.  No,  I 
didn't  hear  a  scuffle  outside  my  room,"  which  means  I  don't  want  a  smashed 
desk  or  car  ot  head.  Or,  "I  don't  want  a  lecture  about  'If  yon  did  a  better  job 
teaching?,  these  things  wouldn't  happen  in  your  classroom.' We  learn  this  very 

'^"principals,  on  their  leyel,  a»  the  same  thing  that  we  do :  TI:ieyvlie.«TJnless  th^y 
do,*' the  superintefdent  asks,  "What's  the  matter?  Aren't  you  able  t^  control 
things  in  your  building?'*  -;  ^..i^''-^l-  ;L.'-j.  , 

'  The  superintendent,  in  turn,  lies  to  the  school  board,  or  his  ability  to /cbntrol 
thingris  irf*nuestion,.  And  the  school  boaVd  lies  to  the  community,  ^v^^' 

The  community  concludes  that  the  schools  aren't  exercising  th#t?'power  prop- 
erly and  that>  their  kids  can't  read.' Parents  start  telling  %in\children,  '*Yon 
don't  have  to  listen  to  thaTTmicher."  So  six^year-old  ki^S.^enghg  that  no  one 
is  going  to  Stop  them,  feel  okay  about  cursing  a  teacher.  FiPi  grader.^  t^row  pies 
in  teachers'  faces.  Tenth  graders  sell  dms^  in  the  lavatories.  OEleventh  graders, 
form  gangs  so  powerful,  and  often  so  brutaL.yiat  the  school  has  to  invest  in 
S^aecial  buses  to  transport  students  across  theirturf.  v.,,,.   ,  i 

All  this  begins  because  individuals  at  each  level  are  afraid.tliey  %iU  be  deserted 
in  a  (lifflcult  situation  by  peers  oi^ superiors  in  the  system.  It  isn'r  a.case  of  the 
teacher  or  the  principal  or  the  superintendMit  Avho  has  lost  control.  We  all  have- 
including  the  pa  r^^nts.  *^  ^  V  '  A  ^..^TbT  , 
«  Violence  will  not  be  stopped  ^vith  more  violence.  So,  Avhat  do*w6  dj/H  For  what 
they  may  be  worth,iiere  are  a  few  of  my  suggestions.  ^ 


\ 


'We  must  start  tGlUng  tho  truth  nbadt  the  problem.  We  can't  make  other  people 
tell  tlie  truth,  but  If  we  start  (folng'sD,  we  will  maUe  a  lot  of  people  more  honest. 
Wo  shouldn't  wait  for  It  to  start  somewhere  else.  We  teachers  must  lead  the  way. 
Let  us  take  It  upoii^ourselves  to  provide  the  example  the  students  so  badly  need- 
by  telllnglt  like  It  Is.  /  . 

.We  need  security  from  Intruders/  In  many  school  buildings.  Both  teachers  and 
students  need  to  be  protected  agaljlst  the  outsiders  who  come  into  the  school  and 
do  violence.  If  the  pjirade  of  wlhos,  perveyts,  and  thugs  who  dally  enter  oiir 
schools  and  cause  trouble  were  to  descend  Instead  on  a  largo  downtown  office 
building,  I  feel  certain  there  woukl  be  speedy  action  to  remove  them  and  steps 
taken  to  prevent  their  ever  r/jturnlng.^  Why  can't  our  schools,  our  teathers,  and 
our  students  be  equally  well  protected?  We  wouldn't  ellmliiate  violence,  but  we 
would  reduce  It? and. narrow  the  Held  of  combat.  •  , 

Something  must  be  done  abonfe  students  who  are  engaging  iip  serious  criminal 
ofPehses.  No  English  teaqher'^should  have  to  rehabilitate  heroin  pushers.  That 
should  be  a  matter  for  the  police  and  for.  another  systeiu  besides  the  school 
system.  We  should  define  a  rea^sonable  range  of  probleiyisi  which  ^teachers  can 
or  should  be  able  to  deal  with  ;  we  ought  not  to  he^expected  %)  solve  every  problem. 
We  must  Insist  on  proper  action  by  other  community  agencies. 

We  need'  to  eliminate  violence  against  stnde^nts  as  a  teaching  technique  or 


what' we  do,  we  will  have  some  basis  for  pushing  aDth'ers. 

We  should  encourage,  design,  and  support  experimental  programs,  alternative 
and  other  nontradltional  approaches  to  educating 'Students  who  are  bored  or  ua- 
moved.  by  traditional  apijroaches.  (One  thing  we  know  for  certain  about  any  * 
educational  approach :  The  pupU-teacher  ritlo  must  be  low.  In  some  places,  the 
pawers  that  ifi  give  us  40  to  45  -jnij^ms  and  then  wonder  why  there  are 
problems^)  y  •  ' 

I'm  als(^be\;oniing«4nore  convinced  that  w^ should  work  to  establish  preservlce 
and  in-€??rvice\courses,ln  how  to  handle  t!?e  aggression'  (and  other  disruptive 
behavior)  that  we  tace.  If  we  were  Aveli-prepared  to  deal  with  It,  we  would  feel 
more  secure,  less  threatened,  and  niQ re  adept  at  defusing  potentially  explosive 
situations."  i?'    «  -  - 

These  are  some  of  my  thoughts.  They  are  not  special  ^o)\  unique,  but  I  want 
us  to  face  tU^  problem  of  violence  squarely  and  be^^in  to  jJenl  with  It.  I  have 
little  confidence  that  anyone  else  will  do  it  for- us.  I  ha v^ every  confidence  we 
^  eaii^jjceompiish  much  If  we.all  work  together. 
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(From'The  American  School  Bpard  Journal,  January,  1975) 


.  Violence  in  thejchmk^  j 
Everybody  has  solutiont 

and  on  the  next  ten  pages, 
..  everybody  offers^  tiyent 


ere*9  another  irticte  on  crime  and 
violence  in*  the  schools.  Clip  it 
out«  put  it  in  your  crime/ violence** 
file,  vote  to  buy  mor^  burglar  aUmu, 
and  move  >on  to  the  next  order  of 
bwincsji. 

ye«,  ure  bverplhying  it bit. 
because  you  doubtI<»4  are  ^ol  that 
hUih  about  school  crime  and  violence 
yet.  BUt\he  bufdiinlng  V6|ume  of 
viotdi  and  the  ^Veight  of  prpie  being 
written^  oif  Ihe  topic  in  daily  news. 
|)apor$  and  education  magi^sdnes  does 
have  A  way  of  anetthetlling  one*a  out- 
rage. Wishing  not  to  Contribute  to  the 
infolhmatlon  overload  with  yet  another 
'1ook\i(  the  problem*'  tnd  iti  statis- 
ficat  backwash.  JOURNAt  editors  have, 
in  eflfecl, '  turned  over  the  following 
pages  of  (hia  spcciat  section  to  the 
peopte  who  face  school  violence  on  a 
workadAy.  everyday  level.  In  the  next 
several  pages,  youii  be  reading  wh|\t 
school  board  members,  students,  par- 
ents, superintendents,  teachers  and 
-principals  tay  and  feel  QboUt  the  /vjo* 
lence  of  Americaii  schools,  Because 
this  {%  a  tead*in  to  that  lection.  how- 
ever,  wc  are  going  to  Indulge  in  lomr 
statisticnl  ttage-seljirig  ln^;ilie-form 
of  those  five  Ws  whidCjournaHsm 
•professors  teach,  every  lead  should 
answer.  ,  - 
^  JVho?  Children.  One-half  of  all  lerl- 
ous  crime  in  this  country  is  committed 


by  children  under  18  and  those  icids 
account  for  26 'percent, of  the  esti'': 
mated  n\nt  niilllon  -arrests  made  in  ^> 
one  yeari^A  gliuil  jump  in  crime  by 
youngsters  is  joccurrinr  tbe  junior 
high  school  age  leVel  and.  In  some 
areas  lof  the  country,  many  seven^and 
eight-yelir>oId9  are  committing  as^ 
faults,  robberies,  and  even  murders. 
The  problem  is  one  M  all  age  levels 

^and  of  both  sexes  —  crjme  among 
teenage  girls  (up  388  percent  during 
the  19^03)  is  growing  at  almost  twice 
the  rate  as  that  for  teenage  boys  (up 
200  percent). 

What?  Crimt  and  violence.  The  iost 
to  children  who  commit  the  acts  of 
violence  and  tojtheir  .victims  is  fei;Q> 
clous.  In  dollani,  ihe  cost  of-  school 
crime  and  violence  approifches  $500 

/million  annually.  School  Vandalism 
alone  (more  acta  of  Vandalism '  are 
committed  against  schools  than  against 
any  dther  institution  or  in  any  other 
place  in  society)  cosbi  taxpaycni  ap^ 
proximately  $100  million  each*  year. 
The  leading  school  crimes  are  theft, 
vandalism,  assaults,  and  (be  illicit  use 
of  drugs,  including,  of  course,  Amer- 
ica's most  debilitating  drug  —  atcohoU 
Assaults  on  teachers  have  Increased  by 
7,000  percent  in  the  last  decade, 
crimes  against  students  by  3.000  per- 
cent during  the  same  time.  And  this 
tab  of  destruction  would  run  even 


higher,  if  crime  reporting  were  mjorc 
acct  rate  ond  If  ffie  estimated  13  ^r« 
cent  of  ichdol  accidents  caused  by 
^ggiessivc  behavior  were  included  in 
the  liatistics^  '  ; 

V(here?  Everywhiit^,  One  Callfoj-nl* 
studK  indicates  that  districts  having 
the  jgi^test  prOblen^  With  school  cjjime 
andi  vio^nce  are  tHo«e  with  a  muUi- 
racial  sttlclent  population  (and  that 
mejins  /iiMmracial,  liot  blackv  diitticts 
with,  predoi^nantly  black  sttaent 
pojiulatioi^  gel\era1ly  have  le^l||^f  A 

"cnmeTvlohnce  iRriblem)  locate*?  in 
a  f:ommunity  thi^i  is  '*low"  bnj  the 
socioeconomic  scal^^  But  few  school 
offlclals  feet  Either 'safe  or  s^ug  about 
school  violence.  eVen  it  thcy  artT  lo^ 
cated  in  1ilgb'c|j|ls  lUbWs  (Wher* 

, students  routineW  *'trasb"*eqUlpment 
or  roam  in  destruction'bent  gangs  that 

'  have  their  own  lawyer  on  calk  or  in 

.is()i1ated  rural  ajreas.  where  school- 
sponsored  agriculture  pr6|ects  H((ve 
hitn  canceled  bepauie  vandalism  th^i^e 
Includes  killing  Animals.  *  \ 
When?  A  rotund  the  chd^  That 
means  duringj, class,  whenmachers 
have  been  assaulted  and  students 
robbed,  and  aft^r  class,  when  teachers 
have  been  raf^  and  sbhools  have 
been  burglarizcjd.  ^ 

Why?.  Yes,  \^f\j/r'  One  answer  could 
be  that  violence  is  the  most  American 
of  traditions  ^  from  frontier  days 


*     .  (Reprinted  from  Today  *^^s  Education      WEA  Joutnal) 

♦  •    .  REALLY  WANT? 


ARtENE  mCHARBS/ adjunct  assistant  professor  of 
V  RfX^hPtop  and  education.  New  Yotk  University, 

•  d  High  schools  across  tfi«  country  have*' surfcrcd 
from  tensibj^j^and  unrest.  What  is  wrong?  Why  aren't 

**  students  sbie  to  accept  thd  schools  as  they  are?  How 
could  the  govcrnancp  of  the  school  foster  civic  re- 
sponsibilitV?  What  could  be  done  to  ma^e  the  schoojs 
Ijcttbr  able  to  prepare  involved,  en(^rgetic  citizens  of 
.  .our  Amcric^in  democracy?  Can  democracy  withstand 
the  disruptions  that,stu(lents  seem  to  be  involved  with 
;    both  in  andJ&htsof  school?  Can  the  school  system'^sur- 
^  *vivo  thrpu^the  scvcniies? 
*^  Vxiim  (1968 »to  1970,  the  Centbr  for  Research  and  Ed. 
'  tMiiipn  in  American  Libertics/at  Columbia  University 
'  cdft^u^te^  ia  atudy^of  tl|e  objectives  for  ,civic  .educa- 

•  tion  in  the  1970'»  tcTattempt  to  answer  IheSe  questions. 
Professor  John  DeCecco  and  I  direeted  the  study,  And 

■  '  it  has  heen  written  up  as  a  research  monograph. 

Rflpst  of  thV.  schools  and  students  in  the  study  were 
from  the  Npw  York  area,  J)ut  a  study  of  nationwide 
^  ncv/spajper  reports  x>f  high  sqhool  unrt^t  has  indicated 
\^  that  thp  same  issues  pnd  problems  are  coming  up 
"^rfrywhere  in  the  United  States. 
.  Qur  study  had  an  interview  format.  SiKce  adminis- 
tratbrs  and  teacliers  ^already  ( hopefully!  >*hAve  the 
'■^  powcr^o  express  their  ?deas  about  school  governance'^ 
^    we  triecl^'to  get  the, th^^king  of  students. 

*  We  coircbjlcd  almost*  7,000  interviews  written  by 
.  '  urban  and  suBu^^ban  high  school  students.  All  oi  them 


were  askel^  the  same  basic  question: 


Sometimes  a  group  hps  trouble.hein^  as  demoeratie  as 
its  meriibers  would  like  it  to  be. 'Sometimes  a  person 
not  sure  what  is  the  democratic  thing  to  do.  Other  times  " 
it  teems  as  if  no  one  can  chttnigc  thc'vvay  thi^ngs  are 
enough  to  make  a  democracy  worlfirt  a  place  like  «  school^ 
or  a  town.  When  someone  wants  to  do  new  things  or  do 
things  in  a  new  wsy,  it  can  start  a  fuss.  Please  write  about, 
o^e  time  when  something  like  this  happened  to  yo«  or  you y 
saw  something.  like  this  happen  in  your  group  or  yoij^ 
■  school.  ^'  -  •  /  * 

\    FoUow-up  questions  were  asKjcd  to  make  sui|»  stu- 
Ndems  Included  as  much  ihforms^tibn  as  thcy^Cbuld  on 
hbw  -the  problem  they  discusse^  was  reSblved,  how 
else  it  could  have  been  resolved,  . and  who  participated 
in  its  resolution.  y 

The  major  finding  of  thfr  study  Was  that  studeiiu 
are  Jemanding  participation  "in  decision  making^  jn 
their  schools.  They  arS  askmg  to  be  allowed  to  do 
what  citizens  ^o  in  a  democratic  government:.  They 
want  t'^^^help  set  up  the  rules  they  live  by.  _ 
4ln  Aopinion.  sudh  rules  coUld  be  set'hp  by  negOtia- 

^n  j^tween  the  students  and  the  school.  An  open 
^r?^m  where  all  stud^s  (and  not  just  the  "nice 

.  kids'O'  could  regularly  present  ideas  fpr  changes  in 
rules  would  be  useful.  MSny  of  tho$e  who  don't  speak 

L  up  are  -^bitter.  They  are  unwilling  to  participate  in 

Vdecision  making  because  they  don't  trelieve  adutts  are 
Igenuinely  interested* in  their  participation. 


An  outside  mftHatqr  or  change  agent,  an  aUult  who 
Is  iinpartj^sl,  CQuld  help  establish  trust.  Sometimes  it 
might  even  be  necessary  to  use  «p  outside^"  to  arbi« 
trate.  When  a  dispute  gets  bitter  enough,  the  only  v^ay 
to  resolve  it  may  be  for  both  sides  to  agree  on  a  - 
person  thef  can  trust,  to  hear  tliem  fairly  and  make  the 
decision  for  them,  For  schools  alrepdy  so  troubled 
that  students  and  adults  cannot  maintain  a  'Hialogue, 
the  outside  arbitrator  may  Ue  the  best  solution. 

Sometimes  Wjjjny  Students  must  abide  by  the  same 
rule.  Kn  that  easel  face^toface  negotiations  may  not  be  ^ 

'fcusible  and  thc^'fcrcndum  and  tofmql  elections,  are 
most  approprlotcv- Open  debate,  campaigning,  trading 
off,  and  discussion  of  alternatives  (ind  their  possible 
conseqttcnces  0an  all  be  Important  ways  of,lcarhl?]g  by 

^  doing,  Those  who  cpre  can  irtllucrice  others  by  defend- 
inS  their  points  of.  view, 

Mrtny  students  in  our  sar^pl^  Sal^  issues  nt  impor* 
tance  to  them  involved  equality  Of  OppPttimity  Or 
trciitmem,  Uue  process  in  the  enforcement  of  rules, 
and  tolerance  of  \fl^scnt,  By  iallowlng  students  to  par- 
tlctpntc  in  the  enforcement  of  rulps  through  a  itudem* 
facuUy'administratlda  court  with  reiil  power,  the 
ichodi  can  Jit  least  attempt  to  give  equal  justice  to  all 
Studentsi  accused  of  breaking  the  school  rules.  By  en. 
,COurotting"Sty dents  to  state  their  grievtinccs  openly, 
their  Vjght  ttLiisaunt  Cart  he  pi-Otectcd.  Dissent  nccd^ 
not  Imply-tfiot-studentK^will  take}- over.  Lawlessnc-yT 
need  not  be  feared  |t  students  are  involved  in  both 
maKing  and  enfbrclng;^aws. 

The  «tudy  concluded  that  h\%U  schools  produced 
three  kinds  of  attitudes  in  students:  (a)  the  bored. 
Mpathctie,  indllicrent  attitude;  (b)  the  critical,  angry, 
and  protesting  attitude;  find  (c)  the  active,  reasonably 
jjatisfied,' caring  attitude.  * 

Each  attitude  is  tyipical  of  A  different  kind  of  school 
ejfj^rience.  During  ^  protest,  a  stiident  In  a  suburbOii 
high  schooilixpressed  the  bored,  apathetic  attitude. 

I  think  this  whole  thln^  is  stupid.  The  kids  thit  are 
sitting  in  the  main  lobby  now  arc  Very  ridtcuioys.  Thoy 
arc  nbt  going  to  get  what  th6y  want  if  they  slt/therc  all 

-day   '  /' 

I  don't  think  the  polled  have  a  hght  to  tell  us  to  get 
inside  the  building  or  wq  will  be  arrested.  Wfc  really  have 
no  freedom  itow  and  never  will  again.  The  only  reason 

,'rm  not  In  the  lobby  now  Is  I  think  it's  Wrthle^s  

The  student  is  ielUng  us  that  he  do/sn't  want  to  try 
to  gain*^what  he  swses  as  his  right s.yHe  wants  only  io 
vvithdraw,  to  buy  peace  at  tfie  price  of  giving  up  his 
dghts,  since  he  feels  he  cUn't  get  his  rights  anyway, 
A  student  who  actively  comnfained  about  the  gov- 
ernance of  his  school,  dlsplayotf  the  second  attitude: 

Arfc^  mdnths  ago  t  Was  suspCntJcd  from  classes  because 
of  my^'ilrtis.  S-  -^  I  really  can't  see  how  dress  has  any 
connection  with  education.  Blue  jeans,  bare>fopted,  and 
;»  tec  shirts  wl)l  not  wreck  rtiy^lydy  habits.  It's  silch  a  hassci 
to  come  wcll'groomed' to  school.  Also  my  hair  was  quite 
long  and  1  was  forced  to  get  a  trim.  Wow  like  who  the 
hell  do.  they  think  they  are.  Your  dress  and  the  length 
of  your  hair  have  no  connection  witb  the  Individual's 
.  education.  .  '  . 


The  third  attitude,  a  positive  j:6npei;n  f&r  dcrno* 
cratic  values  and  procedures,  was  expressed  by  pnc^ 
student  this  way:  .  :  .     ,    •  : 

The  G.O.  prtsident- nominating  (process)  Is  ntit  jfi^^no- 
-eratie.  In  this  school,  we  the  stuijents-  don't  nominate-  a 
G.O,  presldcni.  An  apiiointcd  rtominaiihg  committee  se^' 
lects  our  candidates.  I  think  that  is  unfair,  I  feel  that  the 
student  body  ihould  be  able  to  nominate  persons  for  the 
position  instead  of  having  someone  do  il  for  usl  I  ! 

This  student  doesn't  agree  with  the  way  her  school 
is  govcrtied  hut  she  docs  have  a  positive  ttgarc^  for 
democracy  and  a  very  concrete  idea  for  changing  the 
political  process  in  school  In  order  to  make  it  more 
democratic. 

The  transfer  of  such  attitudes  to  the  political  anina 
outside  the  school  can  lead  to  truly  responsible  demo* 
cratic  behavior.  The  following  comment  from  *  high 
ScfiOoK  student  who  circulated  a  petition  in  the  com- 
munity Illustrates  this  point: 

I,  was  really  expecting  estetybody  to  sign  up  but  ft  tot  of 
pebple  didn't.  They  asked  us. how  old  We  were.  Then  they 
said  it  was  just  what  they  expected,  a  bunch  of  15-yMr-old 
kids  trying  to  tell  them  wh»t  \o  do.  Jjjcy  wouldn't  listen 
to  anything  wo  had  to  say.  But  a  lot  mote  signed.  There 
arc  a  lot  of  people  against  the  war.'  I.  guess  it  really  did 
Sorne  good  that  we.  went.  , 

The  most  dlitrcsslng  findlng.af  our  itudy  WM  th»|, 

students  rarely  could  state  alternaUvCS  to  their  ao* 
tions.  When  asked  to  describe  how  else  they  could 
have  resolved  the  Issues  in  their  incidents,  most  stu> 
dents  didn't  know  what  else  they  could  have  dope.  ^ 
-  Open  debate  With  discussion  of  alternatives^about 
real  school  issues  might  well  help  them  to  learn  to 
think  in  terms  of  articulating  alternative  solutions  to 
problenis.    .  . 

Teaching  students  to  resolve  issues  in  tejrtns  of  the 
good  of  the  entire  group  rather  than  in  strictly  egot 
centric  terms^ .should  also  bo  n  long* term' goal  of  the 
schools.  High  school  students  frequently  mentioned 
issues  ^n  which  their  group  qamc  Into  Conflict  With 
authorities;  junior  high  studcnls  were  more  likely  10. 
focus  on  individual  quarrels  With  their  peers". 

Byiallovvlng  open  debate  and  confrontation.  SehoQjs 
could  ,  encourage  students  to  understand  their  an- 
tagonists' point  of  vicw^  For  the  Individual  teacher^ 
opening  the  classroom  to  debate  can  be  diRldbtl  and 
may  n<-*cessltate  getting  permission  from  some  of  the 
school's  administrators  before  discussing  a  really  im* 
portant  issue.  FnclUding  administrators  In  formula- 
tion of  class  rules  with  students  Can  help  the  adminis. 
trators  to  underttand  thp  students'  point  or*vie\y. 
Often,  they  will  be  siirprisedi  by  the  relativ^^y  mOdest 
requeMs  that  Students  eXpriJS^. 

By  calling  them  "demands"  and  engaging  in  COn* 
'  frontal  Ion  tactics,  students  may  make  their  wishes  tor 
change  seem  mpre  radical  than  they  really  lire.  Teach- 
ers and  administrators  might  well  practice  listening  to 
students'  meaning,  not  their  nhetoric.  Theh  we  may 
fiiid  thaf» students  are  capable' of  bccomi^jg  rational 
citizens  by  engaging  in  i^atioptl  civic  behavior  in  high 
school.  D  ^ 


3?ABT  a-STUDIES  FROM  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS 

■  If  '  '       '     "   ■  .    ■     •  ■ 

I  Alternatives  for  the  Disruptive 
and  delinquent:  New  Sysliems 
or  New  Teachers? 

'  l^aymohdJB^l!^^ 


^Nq  one  would^iiisagree  that  delinqiJleriqy  and  more 
:  vibleni  crimerarb  increasing  in  the  nation's  schools;  to 
cbnnbat  the,  0rim  statistics,  this  author  has  some,con> 
oreta  sugigestions.  If  your  school  is  <^dnsidering  alterna? 
tive  pjrpgrams^fiftr  the  alienated,  here  are  some  pitfalls  to 
avoid.  •  ^-     "-'^   /  '  ■  ■'  > 


I  he  problem  of  the  disruptive  and  the  delinqtient  youth  in  our  soccity  is 
one  that  seetns  to  grow  af  ah  alarming  rate.  It  is'  no  consolation  that  the 
problem  appears  to  b^  ^s^  malignant  in  other  advanced  techtfological 
societies.  Th6  report;  that  more  than  SO  percent  of  all  major  crime 
reported  ii^  the  United^  States  last  year  was  cbmttiitted  by  youths  under 
age  18  and!  that  approximately  3  percent  of  all  youth  eventually  appear  in 
juvenile  court  comes  as  no  surprise,  partiitsularly  fo  those  pf  us  ^yho  are 
'  involved  in  the  educational  process.  ; 

When  one  examines  the  distribution  of  known  offens^es,  it  also  becorrtfes 
Evident  that  in  some  communities  the  rate  of  delinquency  is  as  high  as  20 
percent^  Indeed/there  are  indications  that  even  more  youths  are  inyolved 
in  nori-repor^ed  crimcST^the  So-called  "hjidden-delinquents.*' 

'  "Delinquency  Patterns 

I  would  like  to  first  review  some  of  the  delinquency  patterns  that  haVe 
.emerged  over  the  past  12  to  15  years,  As  late  as.  19^0,  the  general  pattern 
of  delinq(uency  was  much  as  it  had  been  since  th^  mid-^Twenties. 

•  Most  crimes  were  petty  crimes  ^^Nleft  and  Vandalism  and  could  be 
labeled  as  the  traditional  reaction  to  authority. 

•  The  youths  who  cpmmitted  these  crimes  were  usually  deterred  by  4 
single  contact  with  the  criminal  justice  system. 

■  Raymond  Bell  is  director,  Social  Restoration  Program,  Graduate  School  of 
Education,  Lehigh  Uniyersiiy,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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'  Thes^  factors  are  still  present,  of  cqtee,  but  newer  and  mbre  startling 
trends  arcT^emerging.  ./  .  »  / 


•  Many  of  the  crimes,  comraitted  today  are  much  more  serious  and 
sophisticated  and  inA^otv^e^considerable  violence^ 

•  Tliiese  crimes  are  often  carried  out  with  the  aid  of  weapons. 

.  •  '*fhe  average  ^ge  of  the  youths  committing  these  crimes  is  more  likely 

/ 1.0  be  M«c/er  ago  16,    '  :  - 
'  •  The  crimes  are  often  coinmitted  by  gangs  organized  specifically  for 
that  purpose.  ' 

•  The  crimes  are  oftic^n  directed  at  those  in  the  community  most 
vulnerable  to  physical  assault— the  very  old«or  thia  very  yoqng. 

•V  The  motivation  for  the  act  has  often  been  drug-related,  aitHpugh,at 
'  least  in  middle  class  suburban  areas^  there  seems  to  be  a  trend  away 
from  drug  u&^  and  toward  the  iise  of  cheap  wirte  and  liquor, 
particularly  .vodka.  •    r  V  , 

•  The  crimes  are  now,  often  cojnmitted  1%  places  usually  Considered 
"  safe— public  .thoroughfares,  stores,  neighborhood  centers,  and 

schools.  In  the  schoolSjTthiS^  niost  prevalent  types  df  major  crimes 
Appear  to  be  extortion,  the  sale  df  controlled  -substances,  and 
vandalism.  (The  estimated  cost  of  vandalism,  to  schools  is  in  excess 
of  $200  million.)  .  '  ' 

•  The  young  person  involved  in  a  delinquent  act  appears  to  be  less 
responsive  to  the  traditional  controls  of  family,  school,  and  police 

'    than  at  any  other  time.  This  may  be  the  greatest  qoncern  of  all. 

•  The  number  of  runaways  who  often  Jiave  no  way  to  survive  except 
thrpugh  delinquency  is  increasing.  Figures  reported  for  1973  indi* 
cated  3/4  million  runaways.  But  indications  are  that  there  may, 
jnd^edf  be  twice  as  many.  TheteT-lmaways  tend  to  resort  to  crime  as 
a  means  of  support  and  there  are  increases  i^i  the  reported  incidence 
of  prostitution,  nialnutrition,  and  hepatitis  in  the  below*^agc-17 
group.  .  ^ 

Violent  School  Crimes  Increase 

T4ie  positions  of  the  school  and  the  administrator  in"^  tiffs  growing- 
turmoil  are  extraordinarily  difficult.  They  are  buffeted  by  contradictory 
forces,  the  problem  of  dealing  witbjhe  disruptive  child  in  the  classroom 
Is  of  the  greatest  concern.  A  recent  Gallup  Poll  cleariy  points  out  the 
general  frustration  felt  by  teachers;  administrators,  ^nd  parents  regardirig 
the  question  of  the  discipline  of  students  in  school.  Crimes  of  violence 
including  extreme  vandalism,  assault,  and  rape  are  on  the  increase  within 
the  school  itself^ ' 
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.  The  traditional  response  to  acts  of  disruption  and  dellrtquency  was  to 
suspend  or  expel.  Now,  however,  the  general  attitude  and  trend  seems  to 
be  Q\vay  frbm  this  response^  and  recent  court  judgments  seem  to  have 
underlined  this  trend.  There  'are/jdear  indications  that  the  concept  of 
*^right  to  education"  and  "due  process"  are  to  be  applied  equally  t^o  the 
disrujptive  and  delinquent  as  they  j^re  to  the  seVerely^handicapped  and 
mentally  retarded.  ]         "  ■*  ^  / 

.  However,,  there  are  no  lobby  groups  and  no  organized  groups/of 
citizens  or  parents  tasee  that  the  educational  and  enibtional  needs  of/uch 
students  are.  met  in  the  schools  or  the  community.  y 

In  my  opinion  the  trend  is  inevitable,  The  general  problems  of  jparints* 
and  community  are  being  left  squarely  on  the  doorstep  of  the  educator,  ft 
is  a  question  of  "ready  or  not>  here  I  come,"  and ^or  the  educators,  there 
are  no  alternatives.  We  must  face  the  problem  because  if.  we  donH,  rio  one  ' 
else  will. 

Unfortunately,  neithef  we  nor  the  system 'are  really  prepared  to  solve 
such  problems*  There  are  no  comprehensive  alternatives  as  a  general  rule. 
The  traditional  edu<5ator  -be  he  teacher  or  administrator— is  liot  gener- 
ally prepared  to'^deal  with  the  problems  of  the  community.  His  role*has- 
never  been  what  the  British  call  a  "pastoral"  one.  ' 

To  re-trench,  to  retreat  frotn  such  a  responsibility,  would  mean  a 
general  failure  of  the  whole/ system.  What  then  can  be  done?  Well,  I  - 
should  lijce  to  present  some  suggestions  that  are  based  on  my  own 
eV:periencc  working  with  sfchools  a^  teachers  tcnl^t  the  needs  of 
what  I'p^efcr  td  call  *^he  aUenated  studcnt^^^  ^ 

•T  do  not  intend  to  give^specific  alternative  models',  for  that  wtuld  be 
both  presumptuous  and  ndve.  You'  are  the  ones  most  capable  of 
devclopi^ig  a  series  of  alternatives  Ttnost  appropriate  to  meet  the  heeds  of 
your  stud|ents  or  your  faculties,  in  your  communities.  Instead^  here  are  the 
lessons  w|^  learned  from  others'  mistakes, 

B[^ightest  and  Best  Are  Alienated 

The  first  step  is  to  recognize  the  obvious,  and  that  is  that  the  present 
educational  system  does  not  meet  the  need^s  of  all  students.  It  has  failed 
some  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  it  is  now  failing  some  of  the 
ablest  students— the  brightest  and  the  best— ulyLEpifiincreasingly  alien- 
ated by  a  system  that  is,  in  their  opinion,ir;i:0i^nt,  pointlessly  rigid,  and 
riddled  with  less-than-able  teachers« TheJjteJbrlght  students  are  not  against 
all  systems.  What  they  want  are  systems  Wlat  are  appropriately  rigorous, 
staffed  by  qompetent  professionals.  * 
"  There  may  be  strong  criticism  of  the  school  from  within  and /from 
withoul  but  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  people  have  a  deep-seated 
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confidence  in  American  schools.  ThQiref ore,  we  need  to  present  alterna- 
tives that  arc  well  thought  out,  have  clearly  defined  goals,  are  well  staffed 
and  supported.  ^  .  ^ 

What  then  can.be  done  with  the  disruptive  and  the  delinquentnin  dur 
schools?  First,  pressure  should  be  brought  upon  the  colleges  from  which 
you  recruit  your  teachers.  Colleges  should  provide' more  appropriate 
*  training  for  all  teachers.  In  addition,  pressure  c^n  be  brought  upon  state 
departments  of  education  to  see  that  regular  teacher  certifications  include 
specific  preparation  in  dealing  with  the  special  needs  oT  these  students.  If 
training  programs^  need  toM}e  established  at«.pre-service  or  inservice 
levels,  funds  should  be  available.  '  ^ 

Fiirthermore,  community  leaders,  agencies,  and  police  and  probation 
officers  can  be  strong  allies.  -  , 

The  major  practicqlquestion  regaining  alternative6*is'"Where  doesjt 
money  come  from?"  Money  w  available.  Various  Titles  of  th^  Elemen^ry 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  have  provisions  ^n  them  fpr  initial  funding 
if  ^our  proposals  , satisfy  federal  Teqjtiirement,s>  A  substantial  amount  of 
money,  is  also  available  from^hc  Law  Enforcement  and  Assistance 
^Agency.  Most  of  these  fun^are^dispensfed  by  State ^gencies  set  up 
specjffically  for  that  purpose  via  regional  offices.  Gne^ajticular  area 
under  L.E.A.A.  funding  that  you  might  explore  is  Jiivenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control. 

If  money  is  available  and  a  series  of  alternatiyes  is  designed,  what  are 
the  pitfalls  to  avoi^?  .  .  \ 

'  Man^  alternatives  for  the^alienated,  disruptive,  or  the  delinquent  fail 
because:  ' 

•  Only  one  alternative  system  is  presented.  We  can't  provide  a  systey^ 
for  each  student,  so  several  alternatives  that  meet  the  needs  oimost 
students  are  necessary,  ,  . 

.•  The  measures  are  extreme^obc  ihey  punitive  in  their  rigidity  or  so 
flexible  that  the  freedom  itself  becomes  a  tyranny. 

•  The  alternative  has  ,no  visible  goal  o/  no  clearly  defined  purpose. 
The  students  must  know  what  you  are  trying  to  do  for  them;  it 
cannot  be  haphazard. 

The  alternatives  are  outside  the  public  school  system  and  the  goals 
are  not  congruent  to  the  public  school.  /\lterna{ivescan  only  succeed 
if  tjiey  are  supported  by  the  community  and  are  viewed  as  an  integral 
'part  of  the  system.  "  * 

•  Alternatives  are  punitive.  Should  any  i^udent  view  the  alternative 
offered  to  him  as  a  punishment,  then  the  chancfes  of  its  helping  him 
are  significantly  reduced.  We  should  not  view  educational  alterna-^ 
tives  as  a  punishment. 
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•  Alternatives  are  limited  to  the  span  of  the  school  day^  Many  times 
^   the  nefeds  of  the^^disruplive  and  the  delinquent  are  greatest  when  the 

scliool  IS  closed.     ,*  *  *  ^ 

•  Alternatives*  donH  attempt  to  diagnose  the. basic  problemS^  of  the 
pUentele.  Thcrfc  is  considerable  evidence  that  the  tendencf  toward 

^    disruptive  actions  and  conflict  with  society  is  compouiii<l^d,  if  riot 
caused  by,  psychological  and/ or  physiological  problems,  Appfopri^ 
/    ate  diagnosis  is  necessary,  -  \ 

•  Alternatives  fail  to  reach  out  to  the  community  and  to  involve  its 
-agencies  and  its  families.  Alternatives  should  be  open  to  public  view 
with  their  failures  and  successes  clearly  seen.  / 

•*      .  ■'    "  .  -     .  .  ■  ' 

The  Need  for  New  Teachers 

I  •      '     ■  . 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  need  for  new  teachers.  If  the  educational  systeni 

of  this  country  has,fd[ilcd  some  eiF  our^  young  people,  at  least  an  equal 

share  of  any  blame  must  bo  a^i^med  by  the  institutionsjijat  prepare 

teachers  and  administrators.         ~_  '  ^ 

Many  authorities  believe  that  teachers  could  haVe  been  a  critical  force 
in  the  intervention  of  the  delinquency  process  if  they  had  had  the  ap«- 
propriate  slcills,,  A  Wayne  Stat%Umversity  study  indicated  that  the  pat- 
terns of  conflict  associated  with  delinquency  are  p(tea  first  noticed  in 
the  elementary  school.  However,  the  elementary  and  secondary  teacher 
is  not  adequately  equipped  wiU^iagnostic  procedures  and  interveniion 
capabilities.  Until  we  equip  all  our  teachers  with  such  general  skills,  J 
suggest  we  begin  to. train  Cadres  of  teachers  to  deal  with  the  disruptive 
and  delinquint  students  in  alternative  programs.  * 

Teachers  should  liave  three  general  areas  of  competence;  diagnostic 
and  remedial  teaching  competence;  <fi!risis  intervention  skills;  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  community,  particularly  agencies  from  which 
their  clients  can  seek  hefp. 
^  Four  years  ago  we  began  an  expfefimental  graduate  prograin  at  Lehigh 
University  to  prepare  such  a  teachen  Since  then  the  program  has 
attracted  some  attention  and,  I  believe,  can  be  considered  a  success.  The 
Pennsylvania  Departrnent  of  Education  is  currently  accepting  state-wide 
standards  for  the  training  of  this  "Social  Restoration"  specialist,  and 
several  other  colleges  and  universities  are  initiating  programs  based  upon 
our  model.       .  ^  ~~ 

The  reason  our  program  has  been  deemed  a  success  is  not  because  of 
any  radical  design  but  because  we  began  to  meet  a  need  in  schools  and  we; 
--chose  people* with  appropriate  personality  characteristics.  They  w^re 
mature,  flexible,  secure,  ablb  to  tolerate  a  high  degree  of  stress  and 
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ambiguity,  and  often  had  had  pcior  experience  working  with  agencies  or' 
in  positions'not  directly  related  to  the  school. 

The  experience  of  workitig  with  these  teachers  in  public  schools  has 
again  led  to  a  list  of  mistakes  that  you  can  avoid. 

•  Don*t  let  the  crisis-intervention  tfeacher  think  he  repiacjes  a  counselor 
or  any  other  specialist. 

•  Don't  expect  him  to  operate  in  a  traditional  mode — usually  these 
have  already  failed  with  the  population  with  whom  he  works. 

•  Dokt  expect  him  to  solve  all  the  problems  of  all  the'students  in  your 
'  school. 

•  Don't  expect  him  ta  be  a  policeman  or  disciplinarian. 

•  DpnVplace  him  in  competition  or  in  conflict  with  bther  teaching 
faculty  .  \f  he  succeeds,  it  will  be  because  he  is  trained  to  deal  with  the 
students  that  are  having  difficulty  and  not  because  other  teachers 
have  necessarily  failed.  ,  . 

•  Don't  overlqad  hjim  with  so  many  students  he  can't  solve  anyone's 
problem.  His  case  |oadshould  rarely  exceed  20  students  at  any  given 
time. 

•  Do  have  a  clearly  understood  idea  of  what  his  role  is  and  see  that 
everyone  else  understands  it,  too. 

•  Do  expect  him  to  work  outsi^lp-  the  school  building  and  outside 
school  hours.     '  ^ 

•  Do  be  aware  that  when  such  teachers  dealjvith  ihese?students  in  a 
relatively  non-traditional  role  there  will  inevitably  be  conflicts  at  all 
levels.  Be  prepared  for  them. 

•  Do  recognize  the  need  for  administrative  support.  Dealing  wit^i 
alienated  students  in  crisis  situations  on  a  regular  basis  and  coor^di- 
nating  a  multiplicity  of  agency  efforts  is  ^  remarkably  draining  job. 

'Anyone  doing  it  needs  replar  reinforcement.  They  expect  it  and 
ought  to  receive  it  fr^m  you. 
Finally,  if  you  are  planning  to  develop  alternative  programs  staffed  by 
these  teachers  in  conjunction  with  a  college  or  university,  it  is  advisable 
that  the- principal  assume  the  leadership  and  responsibility  for  the 
program.  The  college  may  train  teachers,  but  they  will  be  employed  by 
youy  and  the  students  with  whom  they  deal  are  in  your  care.  If  ypu 
abdicate, that  responsibility,  then  the  college  often  has  a  "godfather"  role 
thfURt.  upon  it  and-^.  conflict  of  intcrest_jip-dQpsLibLIh£LJt£achfi^^ 

for  you.  -^.^  - 

To  help  the  disruptive  and  delinquent  student,  we  must  offer  both  new 
systems  of  education  and  new  teachers,  teachers  better  equipped  to  dea|/ 
with  their  needs.  In  this  we  have  no  alternative.  You  have  no  alternative. 
Should  you  -fail,  no  one  else  can  succeed. 
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(From  Inequality  in  Education,  July,  1975) 

Alternatives  to  bisciplinary 
ExclMsioh  from  School 


by,  Merit  McClung' 


/'  The  Supreme  Coort's  t^eclslor^  \r\yCoss  v. 
Lop9z'^  should  encburagdinany  schools  to  reevalu^ 
ate  their  pot  Ides  and  practices  abogt  suspending 
students, from  school,  and  hopefully  will  stimu- 
late greater  efforts  to  develop  educational  alterna- 
tives .to  eXipiMiion  which  help  to  'rem6dy««the 
uridbrlying  problem.  Although  it  \t  almost  a  truism 
to  say  that  excluding^a  student  from  school  is 
usually  a  way  of  ignoring  the  problem  rather  than 
iairhg  with  it,  exclusion  (s  one  of  the  mo^t 
common  public  school  responses  ^tb  problem  be- 
havior. And  exclusion  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
ShorMerm  suspension  of  higll  school  students  as  , 
.Was  the  caseyin  Goss  v.  Lopez,  The  response  to**^ 
misbeHfavior  is  often  expulsion  from  school  (i.e., 
tong-terni,  often  permanent,  exclusion),  and  ele^ 
mentary  school  children  are  sometinries  involvec}. 

This  article  will  outline  some  alternative^  to 
disciplinary  exclusion  from^ school  which  need  not 
interfere  with  the  educational  rights  of  other 
Students,  and  will  discuss  some  proljems  involved 
in  developing  alternative  programs.  Programs  In^ 
voiving  isolation  in  plywood  booths,  behavior  modi- 
fying drugs  and  corporal  punishir^ent  will  be 
jdiscussed  before  outlining  some  preferable  alterna- 
tiviBS  and  criteria  by  which  they  can  be  evaluated. 
'Since  many- alternatives  to  exclusion  iiiclude  vari- 
ous behavior  rpo^ificatlon  technlqu^,  problems 
they  raise  will  bo  considered  separately,  along  With 
the  possibility  that  the  school  rather  than  the 
.student  should  b%  the  object  of  change.  Piinally,  an 
approach  to  disciplinary  problems  will  be  sug-  . 
gested  which  would  Incorporate  the  development 
of  alternatives  to  exclusion  as  well  as  the  due 
process  required  by  Goss  v.  Lopez,  . 

Merh  McClUhg  is  currfsntty  working  half 
time  9S  a  staff  attorney  at  tfje  Center  for  Law  and 
education  and  fialf  time  as  a  tegai  consultant  for 
Jhe  Connecticut  Commissioner  of  Education, 

\        '■      '  ■ 


Eiqht'by-Ten 
tT       Foot  Plywood  Booths 

.  ■  ; 

.Alternatives  which  are  developed^  without 
sensitivity  to  a  student'sjndividual  neeVis  may  ^o 
more  taarm  than  the  exclusionary  practices  they 
replace!  Tfie  Hartford  Times  reports  that  one 
, '  Connecnicut  school  has  initiated     new  program 
.  callejr'Ift-School  Suspension";*'  ^ 

^  Rfither  than  spen^  the  days  of  

suspension  in  academic  limbo;-^-  ' 
dents  here,  are  instead  Isolated  from 
their  classmates  by  being  placed  ip 
booths  in  the  behavior^  modification 
lab.'Th^re,  academic'orlented  time  (s  i-— 
alternated  with  recreational  periods  , 
e\fery    15    minutes  Jn  another- 
''room.  .'.In  the  tvyo  months"  that  the 
project   has"  bwn    underway.  .  .the 
counselors  report  a  reductionTinTBcur- 
ring  problems, 

A  student,  sai^  [the  principal],^ 
can  be  .placed  iR- tl^  booth  for  any-  > 
infraction  of  school  rules,  from  smok- 
ing on  school  grounds  to  fighting  or 
cutting  classes.  Prior  to  any  decision  to 
suspend,  a  conferferfcki^held  With  the 
child's  parents.  ^ 

Vi/hjle  in  the  booth,  the  student 
is  usually  given  assignments,  either  by 
his  teacher  or  ^  counselor* 
.psychologist.  "The  student  has  an  edu- 
cational day  that  is-  structured," 
said.',  .a  counselor,  "If  he  needs  help 
in  English  dj[  math,  we  can  hook  him 
up  with  a  tutor."  '  "  '  . 

If  the  reason  for  a  child's  unwar- 
ranted behavior  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine, the  counselors  ask  him  to  write 
dowp,  what  happened  and  follow  that 
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up  with  a  dis&^ion  of  the  problem. 

"Some  students  pre  trying  to  . 
gain  a  kind  of  acceptance  by  a  teacher 
'  or  by  other  students  bylnlsbehaving  ln_  " 
class,"  (the  counselqrl  said.  "If  we 
we/Q  to  koep  him  in  class,  we  would  be 
rewarding  his  negative  behavior.  Other 
kids  are  angry  when  they  get  hero 
because  they  feel  they  did  not  do 
anythfing  wrong."  .    '  > 

Whiie  the  plywood  booths  are 
soundproof:  and  only  10  by  .8  feet  in 
size,  [the  counselor]  said  their  purpose 
is  not  "isolation  for  the  sake  of  isota?  ' 
tion.  The  kids  need  a  t^reaV  every  1& 
minutes  because^  the  booths  ^ave  no 
stimulation.  It  would  not  b^;,humano 
to  keep  anybody  in  there  all  day."2  ^ 
While  there  ap'pear  t(/be  some  positive 
aspects  to  the  program  as  described,  many  p'arents 
\Aould  fetK^lTi!t*«oMlQ^ent  in  'an  eight-by^ten 
foot  plywood  booth  foc^even  short  periods  of  tirrie 
is  p8y«Koldgrca¥y" dainuglhg  anrf  much  more  harm* 
f&MShan  suspension!  iprom  schooK  And  many 
psychologists  wpiik)  ''Wee.  Other  jiuestionabte 
programs  which  mdy  be  more  harmful  than  explu- 
sionVrom  school  include  the  use  of  behavior 
rfibdif^ing'drugs  and  corpdral  punishment. 

__^_ja«havioHWc«lffv1ngX(rug5  ' 

Some^  schools  effectively  condition  a  sfi!i'* 
dent's  continlied  attendance  in  a  regular  or  special 
class  upon  parental  consent  to  the  use  of  behavior- 
modifying  drugs  on  the  student.^  At  one  time 
tranquilizers  were  often  prescribed  to  calm  hypar- 
kinetic  children,  but  nbw^stlmulam  dmgs  are  in 
vogue  because  some  studies  have  found  tliat 
amphetamines  and  otheii; stimulant  drugs  paradox i- 
cafiy  increase  attention  sfaan.^  Although  t>iero  are 
very  few  follov\^>up  studies  of  the  side  effects  of  ■ 
these  drugs,  some  uses  of  stirt\ulant  drugs  on  some' 
children  i/5der  a 'physician'^  supervision  appear 
ji^stified.'^  But  very  few  "troublesome"  children 
are  truly  hyperkirletic,  and  stimulant  drugs  are 
being  used  on  children^  who  are  n^islabeled  as 
hyperkiTietic,^  or  §re  tagged  with  catch-all  lalaels 
like  "minimal  brain  dysfunction"  (or  "functional 
behavior  disorder"^  which  include  a  wide  variety 
of  "symptoms",  many  of  which  are  common  \q 
almost  all  gr^de  ^hoot  children."^ 

Prescribing  amphetamines  or  other  drugs  in 
ah  attempt  to  modify  btihavior  represents  a  consid- 


erable medical  .imervention,'dnd  may /lot  be  the 
least  restrictive  intervention  even  fpr  thos^^chli- 
dren  who  are  truly  hyperkineti,c.  jn  Junft.QL1S73,a  ■ 
California  medical  researcher.  Dr.  Ben  Feingold^ 
reported  to^he  American  Medibal-AssOci^ntlon  his 
initial  findings  that  artificial  colors  and  flavors-ln 

•  foods  and  beverages  may  contribute  to'  fiyperactl* 
vfty.  Dr.  Felhgold  claims  to  have  successfully 
treated  more  than  fifty  children  with  hyporklnesls 
by  prescribing  a  special  diet  free  of  the  artificial 
Additives  found  In  convenience  foods  and  soft 
drink  powders.^  Not  only  is  prescription  of  a 
special^  diet  a  loss  restrictive*  intervention  than 
behavior  modifying  drugs,  but  it  also  has  the 
obvitus  advantage  of  addreSsing^the  cause  rather 
than  fiymptoms  of^the  problem  for  those  children 

_vvho/e  hyperactivity  is  due  to  artificial  additives  In 
food.  The  National  Institute  of„Jducation  has 
funded  further  Independent  research  of  DK 
Feingold's  findings* 

The  potential  for  misuse  of  drugs  to  control 
school  children  who  exhibit  norf-conforming  be- 

•  havior  ITas  led  to  somrpropiMftpaT>rohiblt-1hei^ 
use.^  A  somewhat  different  approach  ha&  been 
adopted  In  Massachusetts  where  legislation''?  pro- 
^hibits  the  administration  ofmny  psychotropic  drug 
listed  by  the  department  of  public  health  unless 
t\ie  school  has  obtained  certification  from  the 
contmlssioner  of  public  health  or  designee  that  the 
administration  of  Such  drugs  in  school  is  a  loglti- 

^  mate  fnedical  need  of  the  student,  apd  then  limits 
administration  of  approved  medlcatlcM>'to  a  regls- 

*tored  hursij  or  a  licensed  physician.  The  act  also, 
prohibits  administration  of  psychotropic  drugs  to 
students  for  the  purposes  of  clinical  research.'' '' 

.  Corporal  Punishment  \ 


Even  If  corporal  punishment  were  effective 
in  modlfvTing  behavior.  It  Is  a  form  of  violence 
which  lis  antithetical  to  the  educational  process 
and  to  the  human  dignity  of  both  studenis  and 
educators.  Mdreover,  there  is  a.  consensus  among 
those  who  have  studied  the- Issue  that  corporal 
punishment  is  nolther*noce.ssarv  nor  effective.^  ^ 

Piaget's  research  on  the  development  of 
reasoning  processdis  in  children  suggests  that  before 
a  certain  point  in  development  children  are  not 
able  to  fully  undortt^nd  why  they  are  being 
punished.  Tliis,  In  faof;  accordnwlth  findings  that 
younger  children  react  to  physical  punishment 
with  confusion  and  interpret  it  as  a  personal 
rejection,  while  older  children,  even  when  be* 
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.  Ilovlng-^hey  hive  transgressed,  tend  1Q  vIeW 
physical  punishment  as^n  unjust  Imrusion  ahd  so 
respond  vyith  feefings  of  Humiliation  arid 
hojtllity.^^  In  either  case,  the  result  is  $  defen-  \ 
siveness  which  frustrates  rather  than  facilitates 
education.  ~  *  . 

.  The  Council  .of  Representatives  of  the  ^ 
Ai^erjcan  Psychological  Association  recently  voted 
to  A)ppo5&  the  use  of  corporal  pu^nishment*  in 
scnbols,  juvenile  facilities,  child  care  nurseries  and 
all  other  child  care  institutions^  stating:  'T}ie  use 
of  corporal  pgrfishment  by  adults  having  authority 
over  children  Is  liKdy.  to  train  the  children  to  u$e 
physical  violence  to  control  behavior  rather  than 
rational  persuasion,  education,  and  int&Jligent 
forms  of  both  positive  and  negative  reintprce* 
ment."V^  Piit  more  simpjy  by  the  National  EdiicO; 
tion  Association's  (N£A|  Task  Force  on  Corporal 
Punishment:  '"Physical  punishment  teache^^  In 
short,  that  might  makes  right:  school  authdrities 
can  hit  a  student  (and  claim  the  right  to  hit  him) 
because  the  student  has  hit  someone  (and  ii;  told 

he^is  wrong  In  doing  so)."^  ^  

Far  too  many  stiTtJents  hove  already  been 
taught,  either  at  school  or  elsewhere,  that  might 
»makes  right.  A  Senate  subcommittee  recently  ^ 
released  a- preliminary  report  showing  approxi* 
motely  70,000  serious  physical  assaults  on  teachers 
''each  year,  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Assaultjs  on  students  including  more  th^n  100  . 
?(udents  murdered  In  1973  in  only  the  757fchool  ' 
districts   surveyed,   and   confiscation   df  250 
weapons  In  one  urban  school  district  In  one 
year.^6  iVIore  intelligent  methods  for  deatllig  with 
violence  in  schools  nbed  to  be  developed,  ajnd  they 
of  cdUrse  do  not  preclude  '^the.  use  of  physical 
restfalht  of  students  by'  teachers  and  other  schooP^ 
officials  to  protect  themselves  afid  others  from 
physical  injury.  Reasonable  physical  re^jtralnt  is 
authorized^  in  the  following  model  law  |()ro posed 
by  the  NEA  Task  Force  on  Corporal  Punishment: 
No  ''person  employed  or  engaged  by 
qny  educational  *sy stem,  within  this 
fteTwhethBT  public  or  priyate,  shall 
inflict  or  cause  to  be  inflicted  corpoi'ai 
punishment  or  \jodily  pain  upon!  a 
pupil  attending  any  school  or  instiju^^^;;;^ 
tion  witj^in  'such  education  syste'm; 
provided,   however,  that  any  ^  ^<jh 
person  may,  within  the  scope  of  this 
employment,   use  and  apply  such 
amounts  of  physical  restraint  as  may 
be  reasonable  and  necessary  (1)  to 


protect  himself,  the^upus^r^o^ers 
from  physical  injury;  (2)  to  obtain 
possession  of  a  weapon  or  other 
dangerous  object  upon  the  person  or 
witliin  the  control  of  a  pupil;  (3)  to 
\    protect  property  from  serious  harm;  • 
\and  such  physical  restraint  shall  not  be 
^<Mistrudd    to    constitute    corporal  # 
pum^ment  or  bodily  piin  withiii  the  .  „ 
.  'meanm^  9\p6  intendment  of  this  sec*  - 
tion.l7  ^ 

Some  states^Q  and  many  xities^^  have  al* 
Yeady  adopted  simimr  poiiqies,  prohibiting  corporal 
pufnishment  with^^ut  precluding  reasonable 
physical  restraint  to  prev^pt  injury. 

PREFERABLE  ALTERNATIVES 

Haying  discussed  some  questionable  alterna" 
tives  td.  suspension,  we  are  left  with  the  more 
difficult  quesdon  of  what  are  some  good  alterna> 
tives?  The  recommendations  Of  the  r*l^A  Task 
Force  on  Corporal  Punishment,  reproduced  on  the 
arcdmpanylng  page^  (see  box).  Outline  a  number 
of  short,  intermediate,  and  long  range  solutions. 
While  this  listing  is  useful  in  providing  a  basic 
framework  for  consideration,  it  does  not  set  forth 
the  kind  of  specifics  necessary  to  c^isign  programs, 
and  some  educators  will  want  to  consult  other 
literature.20  As  with  other  "model"  \  prograths, 
however,  alternatives  to  exclusion  will  probably  be 
difficult' to  transplant  because  of  local  differences, 
The  structure  of  successful  programs  is  usually  less, 
impoxtant  than  the  unique  character  and  spirit  of 
the  persons  involved  in  them.  Thus,  while  i^nowl* 
edge  of  the  specifics  of  successful  programs  can  be 
useful,  ,an  effectiye*program  developer  will  prob* 
ably  want  to  give  more  attention  to  adapting  the  ^ 
proposed  alternative(s)  to  the^strengths  andeWe^k> 
nesses  of  his/her  staff  and  to  other 'aspects  of  the 
local  sitgation.  In.  addj)y|aj)  to  the  NEA  listing, 
he/sf^v  may  be  intemted  In  the  following 
approaches.  ,  . 

jie  schools  report  success  with  "rap  ses> 
sions"^Sfvith  small  groups  of  student^;,  peer 
counsej/ng  (described  by  one  ten  year  old  as  \ 
"h^ipmg  someone  else  to  give  advice  to  them* 
elves");  behavior  contracts  (a' mutually  negotiated 
agreement  between  a  student  and  an  insti^uctor  to  ' 
reach  prescribed^  behavior/educational  goals);  ad* 
vocacy  programs  (each  student  selects  one  teacher 
or  administrator  to  act  as  an  advisor  and  mediator  . 
in  the  event  that  he/she  has  problems);  and 
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alternative  educational,  experiences  for  rt^^^  cussed    below-reasOnIng  ,;<fvitli    tlie   stOdent,  ■ 

wKbare  bored  o^ttlrriid  off  by  regular  classes.  ,   "coollng-off?'  rdom.s;  speciol  intervention  within  a 

.  ^ ,  ThwQ.  and'oth^r  apppaches  are  discussed  in  regular  class/  and  speciaMnterventlon  In  separate  ■ 

"Afternitlves.  jo.  >Suspirisijon'V '  h«nd6oqk2^^  proQrams-represent   pofnts    on    a  continuum 

published  bV  iher  SoutH  CaroHp^f  Community  .  -ranging  from  negligible  to  considerable  intervene- 

Relations  Program:  of"  the.  Am^rlc^n  Friends.  tion  in  the  normal  life  of  the  individual.  Develop. 

Scryic'e^Committ^e  (AFSCK ''to  ■dispel- :t     myth  ment  df^le^st  restrictive  alternative  should  be  a 

that  there  are  no  alt^rhatives  to  out-of-schdol  ■    guiding  principle.  Integrating  children  with  special 

suspension/'  Not  bejng  syre  that!  they  . approve  of  needs  (includmg  CtlUdren  with   behavior  'dis- 

all  Lhtt  jltBi  iiki\?es:njiisctt$$ecH^r  ' 


authors  stress  JthJit.much  depends  upojn  how  they    ■ -^{"nnalnstreaming^^);  and  i(^to  art  environmei\t  as 
''are  acigpted.and  Implemented  by  those  in  authority.       normal:  'as' '  possible    (''nbrmilization").  re<l<?ct 
/     r,  *  .       A.*    \i  -  *     -growing  education  ^and  trea^ent  trends.^^ 

The  Least  Restl^Alternatl^  'some  Nations  there  is  eyen^fl^^^ 

'     ''  the  alternative  techniques^  whieh  are  di^-  -      asserting  a  right  tp  a  less  restriqtivejil^native.?'* 


AJj-TERNAlfvES  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIOM  ASSOCiATION 

;      I  Short-Range  Solutioris  '  '  ,      '  . 

The  first  rtep  that  must  betaken  is  the  elimination  of  tjie  use  of, punishment  as  a  mean^pf 
maintaining  discipfine.  Thert.  the  ideas  below  can  be  used  as  temporary  measures  to  maintain^ 
discipline  whjid  longer-range  programs  arTbalng  putlnto  effeet:  ~    ~~:  ~  ^ 

1.  Quiet  places  ( corners,  small  roomis,  refreats)  *      '         -  • 

2.  Student-teacher  agi-eemerit  on  immediate  alternatives  *  _  ^  . 

3.  -  Teaming  of  adults-teachers,  administrators,  aides,  volunteers  (parents  and  .others) -to ^take 

students,  aside  whan  they  are  jiisruptive^nd  listen  to  them,  talk.to  them,'ahd  C9unsel . 
them  until  periods  of  instability  subside  , 

4.  ♦  Similar  services  for  educators  whose  stamina  is  exhausted      ;  - 

5.  ^Social  workers,  psychologists,  and  .psychiatrists  to.  work .  Oh.  a -one'to-onB-basis.^^^^^ 

disruptive  Students  or  distraught  teachers       .  ■  ^         *  '  \  V 

6^    Provision  of  alternate  experiences  for  students  whaare  bored,  turned  off  ;  or  otherwise 
unreceptiveto^partictiJar  educational  experiences:  .  ,y 

M»  a.      Independent  projects  4  — ..  ' 

b.  listening  and  viewing  experiences  with  technologlcallearning  devices  " 

c.  ,   library  research  .  ;   ,        '   '         \  -       ,  ■ 

d.  work-study  experience 

7.  In-service  programs  to  help  teachers  and  other  school  staff  learn  a  variety  of  techniques 
for'building  better  interpersonal  relations  between  themselves  and-studentp  and  among 

students:     '  ■  .  V  ^/ 

a.  Class  meetings  {Glasser  technique)  ^ 

b.  Role  playing        '        ^  ^  '  . 

c.  Case  study  what  wpuld  you  do^    '  \^ 

d.  Student-teacher  human  relations  retreats  and  outings 

e.  Teacher  (or  ojherstafff-student'parent  conferences  f 

8.  Class  dlscussfpn-of  natural  consequences  of  good  and  bad  behavior ;  (not  threaU''or 
promi^s);  oi  what  behavior Js  right;  of  what  bfehavior.  achieves  desired  results;  of  causes 

»  of  a  "bad  day"  for  the  class 

9.  'privileges  to  bestow  or  withdraw  *>  ' 

10.  Approval  or  disapproval: 

1 1 .  Other  staff  members  to  work  with  a  class  whose  teac^her  needs  a  break. 


^   u  —  ■■  

imermediatt^Rinse  Solutions 

/I.    Staff'Student  jointly  developtd  discipline  policy  and  procedures 

2.  Staff'Stucient  committee  to  imptement  discipline  policy 

3.  Parent  edi|cation  programs  in  Interpersonal  r^atlons 

4.  '  Staff  in-serviq^  program  on  irrterpersonal  relations^  on  understanding  emotions,  and  on 

dealing  with  children  when  they~ar^e~drSTaptive    ^  .  . 

5.  Student  human  relations  cbuncils  and  grievance  procedures  'J.- 
'  6.    Training  for  students  and  teachers  in  crisis  intervention 

7.    Training  for  Students  in  student  advocacy 

8^  Tralninafor  teachers  in  dealing  with, fear  of  physical  violence 

9.    Regufar  opportunities  for  principals  to  experiience  classroom  situations. 

tong-Range  Solutions  in  Schools  X  .       '  , 

1.  '  Full  Involvement^of  students  In  the  decision-making' process  in  the  school  ^ 

2.  Curriculum,  content  rev^idn  and  expansion  by  Students  and  staff  to  motivate  student 
interest 

3.  Teacher  In-^rvice  programs  on  new  teaching  strategies  to  maintain  student  interest 

4.  Alternate  programs  for  students  * 

5.  Work'Study  programs  ,  '  « 

6.  Drop  out^drop-back-in  programs  -  «       '         *  i 

7.  Alternative  schpols  within  the  public  school  system 

8.  Early  entrance  to^college - 

9.  Alterpatlves;t6^foVmal  program  durfJng  last  two  years  of  high  school  .  - 
10/    Few  enou^ students  per  staff  member  that  staff  can  really  get  to  know  students 

11.  Adeou^  professional  specialists-psychiatrists,  psychologists,  sociaf  workers' 

12.  AldSand  technicians  to  carry  out  paraprofessional;  oterifeal>  and  technical  duties  so  that . 
XProfessionat  ^aff  are  fr6e  to  work  directly  with  students  more  of  the  tifme 

A  wide  variety  of  learning  materials  and  technological  devices  / 

14.  Fuji  implementation  of  the  Coc^ff  of  Sfu£/ff/»f 7? /ff/7ts  - 

15.  Full  implementatJon  of  NEA  Resolution  71-12:  ''Student  Involvement"^'  * 

„  '  The  National  Education  Association  believes  that  genuine  student  inyblvement  requires 
.responsible  student  action  which  is  possible  if  students  are  giraranteed  certain  basic  rights, 
among  which  are  th(i  following:  the  right  to  free  inquiry  and  expression;  the  right  to  due 

'  '  process;  the  right  to  freedom  of  association;  the  right  to  freedom 'of  peaceful  assembly 
and  petition;  ihe  right  to  participate  in  the  governance  of  the  school,  college  and 
university;  the  right  to  freedom  from  discri'minatioiq;  and  the  right  to  equal  educational 
opportunity.  *   .  -     <a  _ 

Long'^Range  Solutions  With  Other  Agejjcies. 

1.  Staff  help  from  local  arra  regional  mental  health  and  human  relations  agencies 

2.  More  consultant  ^taff  to  work  vi/Fth  individiJal  problerft  itudertts  *  » 

3.  Long-range  intensive  in-service  programs  to^repare  all  staff  to  become  counselors 

4fl    IVIass  media  presentations  directed  to  both  the  public  and  the  profession  on  the  place  of  ' 
children  in  (Sontemporary  A'merican^society-  ^     ^  \ 

5.  ^Some-educational  experiences  relocatfe^  in  business^  industry /and  s^cj^genpres 

6.  Increased  human  relations  training        preservice  teacher  edu^S&i  and  specific 
*       preparation  in  constructive  disciplinary  procedures..  ^; 

,  -ReprinUtl  with  pcnnisslon  of  the  National  Edu6»ti on  Association,  from  th«.Hepoirt  of 
^  the  TmU  Forpe.bn  Cor*) oral  Punishment,  pp  27        28.01972,  Washinefon.  D.C. 


«  .Rtasoning  with  the  $tud«nt 

\. 

In  a  recerft  article  25  William  Glasser  offers 
suggestions  for  teachers  dealing  with  qisrmptJve 
children,  the  first  seven  of  which  do  not  necessi- 
tate removaj  from  class.  These  include  suggestions 
fpr  how  to  peaSbn  vyith  misbehaving' students.^ 
Some  persons  will  consider  it  futile  to  reason  vVlth 
disruptive  students,  ^but  this  approach  Is  often 
discarded  too  quickly.  One  principal  contends  that 
strict  authoritarianism^by  school  administrators  no, 
longer  works,  and  more  time  and  effort  should  be 
devoted  to  reason  and  discussion.  She  asks  three 
questions  as  a  matter  of  course:  What  did  you  do? 
Why  did  you  do  Itf  What  do  you  think  should  be 
the  consequences?^^\  „ 

'  \ 
''Cooling-dff"  Rooms 

Many  schools  report  iipccessful  implementa- 
tlon  of  "Cooling  off"  or  "time-out"  rooms.  Mr. 
Glasser  suggests  a  non-punlti\/^  atmosphere,  with 
perhaps  a  comfortable  cpuchf^  and  books  iind 
magazines  around  the  ropM^7  name 
indicates,  this  is  a  plaee  where  student  can  go 
to  cool  off  or  take  some  time  oulf-an  alternative 
to  the  regular  classroom  for  the  rebt  of  the  period 
or  however  long  it  itakes  to  uhvyirra.  Suph  rooms 
differ  from  the  Isdlatlon  booths  rffemioned  above 
in  being  less  confining  and  generallAhavIng  a  less 
punitive  quality.  Usually  the  teacher  decides  when 
the  student  needs  this  iiind  of  in^hooi  sus- 
pensibnX  One  school  In  Iowa  has  worftec^  out  an 
interesting  variation  for  a  frequently  disruptive 
thirteen  year  old  boy;  the'  principal,  Vteachers, 
parents  and  t^fe  boy  have  agreed  that  whenever  the 
boy  feels  he  Is  losing  control  for  whatever  reason, 
he  is  free  Jto  leave  the  class  and  spend  the\rest  of 
the  perlodf  in  the  copling-off  room.  \ " 

.       /     Special  Intervention  With 
\     '  Regular  Glass 

.  JPnr  gnrnp  sftuatinns,  in-school  'suspension 
utilizing  a  coollng-off  room  will  be  sufflcleht,  but 
nriahy  disruptive  students  will  need  more  than  a 
room  in  which  tp  sit  by  themselves.  TheiK  aggres- 
sion,^ hostility.,  apathy  or  other  symptoms  of 
problems  may  nece^ssitate  some  kind  of  special 
prof^slonal  intervention.  Where  a  student's  be- 
havior is  determined  to^be  serious  enough  to 
justify 'this  kind  of  Intervention,  removal  from 
regular  classes  is  not  always  necessary.  In  fact,  it  is 
usually*  educatipnally  preferable  to  enroll  students 
in  regular  daises  and  provide  help-on  an  individual 


or  small  group  basis. 

Dr.  Samuet  Kirk  notes  that  if  tfie  regular 
classroom  teacher  cannot  handle  the  problem 
without  help,  there  arQ  at  least  two  other  regular 
class  alternatives:  (T)  psyghbloglsts,  social  workers, 
counselors,  principals  and  others  help  the  teacher 
,  better  uncfer stand  the  child's,  needs,  but  major 
treatment  respons^bifity  *  remains*  with  the  class- 
room teacher;  and  (2)  itinerant  teachers  such  as 
speech  clinicians,  remedial  reading  teachers,  and 
child'  therapists  come  intP  the  classroom  to  assist 
the>  child  In  adapting  to  the  tegulai*  class.  If 
assisting  the  child  in  the  regu^lar  classroom -disrupts 
the  educational  process  for  other  children,  «a 
resource  room  to  which  the  child  i$  assigned  for 
part  of  the  d^y  for' special  help  may  be  advisable. 

In  their  study  showing  significant  academic 
gains  and  beha\A^al  changes  for  behavior  problem  . 
children  in  a  part«tlme  resource  rPom  aupqlemen- 
tlng  their  regular  second  through^  sixth  gl'ade 
classes,  Glavin,  Quay,  Annesley  and  Werry  outline 
soitie  of  the  reasons  (in  addition  to  lower  cost)  for 
preferring  this  kind  **of  ap'jDroach,  over  full-time/ 
separate  classes:  *~  ■ 

It  has  been  observed  fo>  some  time 
that  many  children  who  are  referred 
for  disruptive  and  other  devia'nt  be- 
havior are  problems  In  the  regular  class 
for  only  a  pi^rt  of  the  school  day 
(Kounin,  Friesen  &  Norton,  1966; 
Long,  Morse  &  Newman,  1965).  These 
disruptive  episodes  may.  In  fact,  be 
related  to  the  child's  academic  difficul- 
'  ties,  it  should  also  be  noted  that 
behaviPr   problems  In  a  significant 
nifijfiber  of  children  do  not  persist  over 
time  ^ven  In  ;^e  absence  of  formal 
Intervention  {G(avin,196iB;  Shepherd, 
■  Qppenheim,  &  Mitchell.  1i966).  Both 
ol  these  factors  make  questionable  the 
need  for  full-time  placement  outside 
the    regular   class    with   the^  con- 
comitant   labeling    and  extrusion 
^  phenbmena.^^ 
Another  study  reported  by  Glavin  supports 
earlier  studies  which  sho\A^ "spontaneous  improve- 
tjrient"  of  approximately  70  percent  of  children 
Initially  screened  as  behavior  problems.  Glavin 
states  that,  these  result?  should  not  lead  schools  to  - 
a*non-intervention  policy,  bu^  rather  to  play  a 
prominent  role',  especially  since  some  of  the 
studies  indicate  that  a  major  reason  for  spon- 
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eNi,^  -f   •  

^  't9neou$  improvement  was  the  child's  ofogr ess  In  ' 
B  ^acadeoiic  and  other  school  tasks.  Glavln's  study-^ 
,  suggests  that  most  children  identified  as  behavior^ 
/  problems«do  not  need  to  be  reused  frdm  regular 
cfassrobms,  ^9 


The  behavior  OFsome  students  is,  of  course^/ 

•  so  disruptive  and  e^^treme  that  full-time  separatii 
from  reptiiar  classes  Is  necessary.  But  rather  than 
provi^ifig  a  basis  for  ignoring Jthe  problem  thrcH^I 

.  exqicisjon.  Jiehavior  which  Is  found-  to  Be  so 
e)ttreme  as  to  justify  full 'time  exclusion  from 
"'^regular  class^°  should  trigger  special  efforts  by  the', 
school  to  find  afn  appropri^e  educational  alterna- 
-  tive.  Some  students  will  nB^H^me  hlShiy^  indi^ 

•  vidualized  help^erhaps  in  a  hospital  or  residerftiai 
setting.  Others  will  be  able  to  benefit  from 
separate  classes.  There  are  a^humber  ediTcationat 
strategies  whicH  might  b^  used  in  separate  pro- 
granfts  with  students  with  behi(i:[b,r  disorders.  Dr. 
Samuel  Kirk  ^flentifies  six  educational  stra- 
tegies: (1)  psychodynamic.  (2)  behavior  mpdifica-  . 

.  tlon,  {3)  developmental,  (4)  learning  disability,  (5) 

psychoeducational,  and  (6)  ecological. 

The  maipr  emphasis  in  the  psychodYf)Bm'iC 

approach  is  on  treatment  through  psychotherapy 
'  with  educational  aspects  as  secondary,  The  focus 


of  the  treatijient  is  to  remove  the  "undJirlying 
causes"  for  the  behavior,  usually  thought  tQ' 
oijiginate  ih  traumatic  childhood  events  whiclj^re . 
subsequently  repressed.  Dr.  Kirk  nojigs,  ITowever,  « 
thaty^ecause.  of  tha  led^tlx^6f  treatfnent,'  the 
qy^tionable  succe^x^it^ychothergpy  (especially 
n'children),n^t55(pense  involved,  and  the  lack  of 
trajnedjjjersipnnel  to  implement  the  model,  its 
^wi^es^read  use  is  seldom  found  outside  psVchiatric 
lospitals  and  ps^ciiiXtric  residence  centers:']^'^ 

Proponents  of  behavior  modification  admit 
that  complex  historical, .events  determine  blhavlor, 
but  they  emphasize  changing  the  child's  resp^sgse 
to  his  preset  environ  mem  rather  than  recon- 
itructin^  the  ^^lAt*  in  order  \to  effect  changes  In^^ 
bSt^avior.  Behavior  modification  ^programs^ar^  dis- 
cuswismore  fully  below,        \  , 

TI^N^t'e/opmentaA  approach  stresses  atteh-  V 
tlon  to  a  seqtieQce  of  educational  flpais,  each,  of  ' 
which  must  be  mastered— beftfre  the  student  is 
ready  to  deal  with  the  next.  Jhe  sequence  of..^ 
educational  tasks  developed  by  F.W.  Hevyett  can  .. 
be  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  ..^alteritlon,  (2) 
response;  (3)  ord'er,  (4)  exploratory,  (5)  social,  (6) 
mastery,  and  (7)  ichieverpent.  f^ewett  has  imple- 
mented his  approach  in  an  "Engineered  classroom" 
divided  into  three,  work  sections  ("mastery", 
"order"  and  "exploratory''  centers)  corresponding 
^  levels  on  the  develo(imenTar^ierarchy,oThe 
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>nj|lniNr«I.  classroom",  according  to  H(jWbtt,  Is' 
'baslcatly  It  launching  tcOhQiqud  for  children  who 
Mi  to  "dtit  off  thtt  ground"  (n  school,  and 
probii^ly  jfhould  bi  llmUed  to  ono's^mester,3^  * 
•  /  PsydhiMKiucMtfoaMt .  $umQy   lnwolva$  an 
aq£j«lty  balanced  tdui^ttpnil  and  psychiatric  pro- 
gran>»  The  goat  of  Intervention  by  the  teacher- 
tharaplst  team/os  described  by  Kirk,  1?  to  Intfer- 
rgpt  «  cycle  started  when  the  child  does  riot ' 
possess  certtilri  social  and  Ifeadindss  skills,  cannot" 
meel  externally  Imposed  damands,  resulting  in 
.  jmerniil  apKioty  and  frustratlom,  leading  in  turn  tQ 
maiddeptive  bqhavlor  which  will  be  aggravated 
gnless^  the  essentiir coping  skilij;  are  learned. 

^^gfofffcnf  approach  relects  psycho* 
therapy  and  behavior  nnodlflcatlon  because  they 
concchtrate  on  changing  or  adjusting  the  child  t|t 
fit  the  envlronrnont,  rather  than  focusing  on  the 
'mttjli  to  change  the  child's  environnDanf  as  well.  , 
thus^tn  Geological  program  miglit  also  -try  to 
modify  the  attitudes  of  the  homo,  the  school^  andVi 
the  community  In.  the  iJcMef  that  the/  ioln  with  j 
the  child  to  .fdrm  a  «malt,  $o,cfal  system  {"an 
GcologieaKunit")  con^t^tgtingahe  problem.  The 
possibility  that  the  ^HoOl  envj/onment  might  need 
to  be  cKengisd  as  much  as"  the  Child  Is  discussed 
below  in  a  separate  section^ 

Although  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine 
whether  a  behavior  problem  causes  poor  Academic, 
performance  or  poor  academfc  parformanpe  causes' 
the  b^avidr  problem,  they  certainly  relmforce 
each  other.  Eff(;otlve  cpm^ensatory^work /on  the 
so-called  /Mm/^^  rf/5e/>///ty  (reading,  writing,  spell- 
ing, etCi)  tands  to  Impl'ove  condUct  as  well  by 
closing  the  gap  between  the  stj^denVs  capacity  to 
perform  and  the  requirements  of  society. 

Sometimes^th'pbor  aqademlc  performance : 
end:  behavior  probl<fm;s  are  caused  by  perceptual, 
^  aydltory  or  other  sp^iHcit  leMrnfngdfSMblfiihSf^  end 
'  direct  intervention  to  remedy  the  handicap,  will 
atto  have,  e'^'positlve  effect  upon  the  studentV 
behQvi0r>  As  is  the  case  with  other  handicaps,  an 
(affective  educatlonil  progranfiy^s  unlikely  to  be 
designed  ^Wlfhoi^t  in  accurate  diagnosis  ^f  the  w 
underlying  problem^  and  failure  to  identify  the 
^problem  can  result  in  mlsclassificatioti  of  a  student 
'a$  iDentally  Retarded  pr  emotionally  dlsturbed.^^ 
A  number  of  recent  federal  court  decl- 
Slons^^  have  Iteld  that  exclusldri  from  education 
beoause.of  handicap  Is  unconstitutlbnai/ Behavloyn 
which  is  serious  enough  to  jiistify  expulsion  frorn 
school  may  constitiite  e  handicap  within  the 
.4'  •■  ■  . 


meaning  of  these  decisions,  and/or^^maHe  .tho 
studerttr  olijjlblii  for  special  educition -undar  $tatt ; . 
stiMtes.36  In  such  cjases,  aftarnativa,  programi 
W&utd  be,' a  legal  obligation  rather  th:6n  s1n3ply  ; 
tfijpd  educational  policy. 

Crltiria  to  Evaluau  Attarnativai 

Theeuthors  of  the  "Alternatives  to  . Suspen- 
sion" handbook  mentlbned^bctvf  suggest  applying ' 
the  follovylng  crlter^ll^  judging  any.program  or 
technique  which  jrsupposed  to  provide  an  alterna- 
tive to  exclusion  from  school. 

,1.  Is  there  real  evldance  over  a  period  Of 
^  time  that  the  numbed  of  suspenslo mere  actually 
'  reducffd  by  the  use  of  the  altornatlva  program  or 
technique? 

'2,  Does  the  alternative  program  or  teqh*  . 
nlque  truly  help  to  meet  the  needs  Of  the  studi^nts  , 
who  would  have  been  suspended?  5oes  It  -help 
solve  the  problem  that  led  to  the'  disciplinary 
action?  '      '    .  , 

^'  3..  Is  the  student  makirig^ntdne  acadamiir 
progress  pt  a  level  which  Is  appropriate  for  hlm/her- 
if  participating  in  an  alternative  program?        *  L 

4.  As  a  result  of  the  use  of  the  alternative  ^ 
program  Or  technique  does  the  student  begin  to 
.develop  greeter  self<<ilsoiplin8? 

A  fifth  criterion  (perhaps  only  a  clarification 
of  the  second)  should  be  added;  namely,  doesjtui 
alternative^  Infringe  upon  the  student's  dignity,^ 
prlvecy,  free  expression  .or  other  civil  liberties? 
This  question  Is  raided  because  some  of  the  most 
effective  alternatives  to  extluslon  Incorporate  be-  ^ 
havior  modification  techniques  yvhlch  may  raise 
Serious  legal,  social  and  educational  questions. 
While  graater  axperience^  is  ^necassary  to  driw 
*  general  Conclusions  al/out  the  deslrajbliity  of  b 
«  .  havior  modification  programs,  Jh'e  following  seC'  ' . 
tlon  discusses  some  programs  reported  as  success* 
fut,.  and  Identifies  >some  problim  .areas  which 
should  be  coifslder^id  In  any  tietermlnatlort  of 
whether  to"  <i|evelop#  refine,  or .  discontinue  ^  a 
particular  program. 
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Behavior  Modification  Prograi 

^  Behavior  modification  progrertis  seek  to 
change  behavfor  by  arranging  the  events  In  a 
learner's  environment  so  that  he/she  responds  in  a 
desirable  and  predjctabie  'directiorl.  Behavior  Is  >^ 
modified  by  offering  rewards  for  acceptable  be* 
havior  (o.ft<in  taklngjhe  form  of « token  economy)  ..-^ 


«(Kl  by  withholdlnQ  riwarc}$  for  MnKCipUbii 
bf hiyfor  (or  In  loiHf  cisfi,  punlshmont^^f*  Winy  j 
•ducitoti  hivt  riporifd  succiti  with  vir(Oui(  bt' 
h<«?lor  modlffcitlon  prqfirann**  ' 

^rlflht  Hid  VfnctriVWort  iucci$^ul  rtsults 
mh  bfhavror  mcKlificitlpn  t<chnlqu<s  In  thf 
Juyinili  Aqhifvimint  Ct jttir  School  in  Waco, 
TfXii*^'  This  JridIyldU»II?f<J  profl'ri.m  Wi*  pro* 
Vidfd-  to  $tud«~ntj  bitWfIn  tht  of  1 1  ind  15 
who  tittf  d  itJiMt  two  ytart  btlow  orid«  livfl  ind 
•KhIbI  tid  Mwlilly  miladpptlvf  bthivlon  that  wou  M 
pftvtht  tham  from  ^uettading  In  tht  ragular 
ichool  program*  Staff  ^  mimbar»  ust  a  micro* 
fCionomY  as  an  Inccrttlvt  systam  to  pojitlyaly 
ralpforo^,  studant  acadamlo  ptrfdrmanct  and  social 
btlWlor^  (^ositiva  Mid^mlo  and  social  bthaVlors 
tarn  students  points  wiilch  can  ba  conVirtQd  Into 
money  Ifor  purchnlng  rclnforcars  (such  as  qaft 
matariati  or  a  gimt  of  pool)  in  a.studam*oparatad 
'itora.  Studtn^S' art  itot  allowed  to  ramiin  In  tht 
prooram  bayond  thraa  stmast0r$«  and  a  riport  by 
ppunwiors  In  tha  sindinft  school  districts  Indlcatad 
that  th«  students  functioned  adi^quately  upon 
rttumlnfl  to  the  public  school  environment,  with 
over  half  of  these  students  Showing  fqw,  if  any, 
millKiaK)tiva  bohaviors, 

Pbsitiv6  acade.mlc  ancl'bohaylorat  gains  using 
behavior  modification  techniques  are  also  reported 
by  Glavin,  Quay,  Annesley  and  Worr^.^l  The 
Temple  University  Resource  "Room  Project  Incor. 
porated  a  token  economy  as  a  reinforcement 
system  for  elementary  school  children  referred  by 
teactiiersr  vytio  considered  them  extremely  disrup'^ 
I  tlve  or  overly  withdrawn.  Tw^  of  the  three 
referring  schools  wire  in  tow  $oclo<economic, 
majority  black  areas.  A  resource  room  supple, 
minting  reguUr  classes  was  developed  as  en  elter- 
native  to  special  class -placement.  Children  in  the 
experimenter  group  v/ere  scheduled  for  a  resource 
room  progre.TT^  during  those  periods  of  the  day  in 
which  they -^were  functioning  least  effectively-  ip 
the  regular  class.  Since  behevlorally  deviant  chij^ 
dren  usually  heve  ecademic  deficiencies  either  as 
the  ceUse  or  the  effect  of  deviant  behavior,  the 
reinforcement  prc^gram  emphasized  academic  re* 
mediation  in  a  structured  classroom  situation.  The 
axparlhiental  group  Qnade  significantly' greater 
gains  in  reading  vocabulary  and /arlthTrfe^  fun^ 
damentals^  than  dfd  a  comparison  g^oup.  As  to 
behevlorar  changes^  G levin  «r  at.,  conclude  that. 
.  /'while  the  children's  behavior  can  be  changed 
Vapidly  $nd  ^'dramatically  In  the  resource  room 


liUuatlon,  generallzetlon  Into  the  reguUr  classroom 
.  dioes  not  occur  autorhatfcillyr  but  requires  dell* 
berate  attempts  to  Jierterelizev  this  improvement 
imo  the  reguler  classroom/'^^  . 

An  interesting  variation,  of-these  programs 
lijis  been  dev>ldped  by  Qreubard  and 
ftbsanberg,^^  Theyxteech  itutfenftr  how  to  Change 
<Jjk?/»ff  behavior  by  M«lng  behavior  modification 
tekhnlqueV  Seven  (ijlldren,  one  black,  two  white 
^  arid  thrw  Mexlcan-Amerlcen,  eged  12  to  18,.  who 
*  wire  In  Vi.cless  for  children  considered  Incorrigible 
wire,  given  -  Instruction  end  practice  In  behevlpr 
modification.  They  were  teught  verlous  reinforce- 
ments  to  use  In  js^aplng  their  teechers'  behavior. 
Thty  learned  to  reward  positive  teacher  behavior 
with  smiling,  maklnd  ^v*  contact  and  sitting  up 
strilght;  and  to  discourage  negative  teacher i^bf- 
hevior  with  sUtementsJike,  Vlt's  hard  for  me  to 
do  good  ^work  when  you're  cross  with  m*,," 
Qratibard  end  Rosenberg  found  ihe|,lhe.  teachers 
responded  ^rnufch  more  positively  towerds  the 
students,  rheny  of  them  feelinjj  thet  the  engineer* 
ing  by  the,  students  creeted  a '.more,  positive 
working  environment  by  elirhlnoting  cutting  end 
sereasm.  i  ' 

Bosent^rg  contends-  thet  students  can  also 
use  those  techniques  to  resolve  problems  with  th^ir 
classmates:  * 
■    We  cah  teech  kids  systemetically  how 
to  meke  friends,  hpw  to  get  along  wlth^ 
other  students  ...  If  they're  being 
teaied,  we  can  teach  tham  hOw  to 
extinguish   that '  permanently,  /  If 
thay'i'e  getting  in  fights,  we  cen  teach 
them  to  use  beslc  leerriing  principles  to  « 
,  ^  get  the  seme  thing  they  were  tryibg  to  .. 
"  get  by  f  ightlng,^^ 

He  describes  theirapproaches  follows: 

The  revolutionary  thing  here  1$  that  we  . 
ere  puttlfig  behavlortmodlflcatlon 
techniques  In  the  hands  of  the  leerner. 
In  the  past,  behavior  modification  has 
bean  controlled  m<}re*or'les$  by  the 
Establishment.  It  has  been  demended 
that  the  children  must  chenge  to  meet 
the  goodness-of'fit  of  the  dominent 
culture.  We  almost  reverse  this,  puttf^g  -  - 
tha  kid  in  control  of  those  around 
■  him.^3 

The  reyei:SBl  Is  not  complete  as  their  epproech  does 
in  fact  change  the  behavior  of  the  students;  the 
outcome  l^not  necessarily  cynlcaVas  one  might 
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i  wp^etf  btauti  Griubird  ,«nd  HoMnbirq^itrtft 
}H(n\n9  to  prii$«  Ulchtrs  with  sincirlty.  "Thfy 
hiKt  to  ilnatrii/  mt «n  it  90  tt  would  bt  «ccii)tfcl  ' 
by  th«  tffcNr  M  an  hontst  suttmint  of  i  kfd'i 
ffftln9i«  not  «i«mirt{ng  off."^^  Thut  tht  ttichtri 
who  r«m«tn»d  convincfd  that  th«  projicts  hiKl 
thin^td  th«  ttudants  rathfr  than  thamiaivis  wtrt 
at  (laft  partly  cornet 

.  WhH#*many  aducaton  raport  iucca$$  W!;th 
varfoui  .bahavior  modification  programs,  othan 
pdW  <>ut  problamf.  Thay  «y  nhat  Ijahavlor  ^ 
modification  (tiakai  disclpttna  a  $ystam  of  rawards 
Nthar  than  proor«H  toward-  mutMally  a$tabll)had 
and  worthwhiia  goals;  that  it  undarmlnas  ihtarnat  . 
control  by  amphatizlng  extarnal  ra^vards;  that  It 
ancouranas  ir^arcanary  rathar  than  raasOnlniB  lhdWl« 
duals  by  siJbstltutlny  paY-9ffa  for  reason;  that  It 
ancouraiiat  studants  to  "act'^  m  if  thay  wara 
liiarning  In  ordar  to<  obtain  rawards;  that  Jt 
amphasUas  short* ranga  riithar  than  (ong<rang«  af-  . 
fact^«  Thasa  and  othar  criticisms  of  bahavior 
modification  programs  ara  outHnad  by  lindsoy 
Irtd  Cunningham**''^ 

Tha  goals  of  bahavior  modification  Ffrograms- 
dasarva  as  much  scrutiny:  as  thalr^  mathod^«^lt 
bahavior  modification  programs  ij^ompt  tcrchanga 
bahavior  towards  a  norm^  norm  which  many 
parsons  may  tagltlmatoly  rSfusa  to  accapt.  this 
ralsas  the  question  of  whjJther  It  Is  always  the 
student  who  needs  to  b«  changed. 

Tha  School  Versus  tha  Student  as  tha  Problem 

Any  reQ}(amination  of  suspension  policy  and 
in«school^^iriter natives  should  begi?i  with  some 
honnt^ questioning  about  whether  the  school 
environment  is  mora  a  causa  of  the  problem  than 
the  student.  As  Is  Implied  by  some  of  the  NEA's 
suggested  solutions,  in  some  situations  the ^duca- 
tional  environment  rather  than  the  child  should  bo 
changed.  IVfany  educators  beliave  that  schools  can 
tolerate  much  more  disorder  than  thoy  think  they 
H»n;  In  fact.the  strict  control  characteflstlc^of  most 
public  schools  often  not  only  fails^to  serve  m 
educa|jj3naHpurposa  but  In  fact  does  the  opposite. 
Xhtisthe  lattt  Edward  Ladd  argued  that  it  is 
[cbunter^edi^ca^tl^nal  for  schools  to  Impose  on  the 
lives  of  their  students  a  degree  of  orderliness 
/("prescribed  curricula,  assignments,  minute*to> 
triinute  Schedules  and  the  hundreds  of  'do V  and 
'don'ti'  'oonfronting  student^  at  all  levels'*'*^^ 
which  Is  enormously  greater  than  the  orderliness  * 
found  In  the  real  world  outside  school  walls,*^ 


Oulta  apart  from  tha  educational  vaildlty  of 
rigid,  controlled  educational  anvlrQnmi.rtt$,  one 
report  amphasliat  how  thay  can  causa  mlsbihayior 
or  emotional,  disturbance  In  "normal"  chlldrirt* 
For  the  so  callad  "normal*'  chlldran,  a 
certain  amount  and  typtr::©vn}ls» 
bahavior  is  expected^  1f<  at  aducatprs 
and  psychologists  teH  ui,  much  Of  tha 
.  misbehavior  It  due  to  an  aducjftlonal 
'  system  that,  dulls  rather  than*(»Kcites 
children's  mjnds,  then  only  a  renruc* 
turing  x>f  the  «duc8tlbhal  pr0c#s$  will 
solve  this  problem.  «  *  (l]t  Is  Import 
tant  to  recognUa  that  "normal"  chil« 
dren  may  develop  hostile  and  aggre^  *^ 
slve  bahavior  patterns  if  school  author* 
ities  respond  to  them  too  sieverel/or 
Inade^tuately,  In  fa6|;,  such  responses 
may  causa  the  "normal"  Child,  over  a 
period  of  time,  to  ^omo  emotionally 
disturbed,*^ 

Many  normal  students  react,  adversely  to  what  , 
thay  consider  the  pointless  exercise  of  authority 
within  the  school,  treating  them  as  subjects^  rather 
than  persons.  To  say  this  is  not  to  deny'tlie  need 
for  authority  or  learning  how  to  question  it  In  a 
constructive  manner.  As  Uadd  sald^  "to  be  sure, 
part  of  education  is  learning  to  take  orders,  but 
this  learning  can  take  place  best  If  the  obediencaJs 
to  orders  reflecting  the  limits  and  requirements  of 
r^ral  life  and  not  to  orders  especially  created  for 
teaching  obedience."*^ 

Teachers  of  course  are  a  crucial  part  of  this 
school  environment,  A  study^o  by  Rubin  and 
BalOw  suggests  that  teachers  are  oriented,  to  a 
range  of  expected  pupil  behaviors  much  narrower 
than  typical  behavior  patterns  of  normal  young 
boys.  Noting  the  rigidity  of  the  traditbnal  mad!-' 
cal-categorlcal  system  of  Identifying 'handicapped 
children,  the  authors  define  educatlohal  handicap 
In  practical  behavioral  terms  as  the  inability  tb 
adotluately  meet  the  demands  of  ;tho  educational 
systems.  Using  this  definition,  they  aSked  teachers 
to  Identify  a  sample  of  boys  and  girls  In  grades  M 
with  learning  and  behavior  problems  requiring 
special  aducatlonal  services.  The  teachers  Ide^ntl* 

"  fled  41,1  percent  of  the  children  In  one  or  more; 
problem  categories,^ With  special  placements  orl 
special  services  having  been  instituted  for  24.3^ 
percent  of  study  subjects,  Even  wl^Hhe  expanded 
definition  of  educational  handicap^  the  percentage 

'  of  identified  children  is  surprisingly  high  because 
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Jgrflf  proportion  of  chlidrin  fdoi 
lHhiy>chir$  as  needing  special  i 
tlonarsarvicQS  ralsal  taribus  que 


all  sub]act9  hi^  b«in  ti$t«d  prior  to  ichool 
intranM  iind  wart  assantlally  normal  on  socio* 
WQfwmlc,  mtdlail,  Iniallactual,  and  sqhfli^l  r#adi. 
nfu  charaqttristtcst  Tha  results  lead  Rubin  and 
BiioW; to  tha  following  concluiions^ 

Tht  findings  suggest  that  schools  and 
ta'achars  irt  p/i«r|tad  to  a  narrow  band 

axpict«d  ipiipii  bahaviors  which  «ra  . 
not  conionant  Villth  typical  behavior 
pattarns  of^  young^  boys;  any  pupil 
outsldt'of  thit  narrow^ngotlstraatad 
as  needing  special  att^^ntlonT  .  .  Tha 
jrge  proportion  of  children  Identified 
aduea^ 
I  questions 
about  the  ability  of  pur  aducationai 
system,  as  presently  organized  and 
Cpnductedi  to  adaquataiy  accom* 
modato  the  broad  range  of  individual 
differonces  I  found  wltbln  the  typical 
schpol  popiilation.  Clearly  these  data  . 
suggiest "a^TTaea  tor  diagnostic  and  re*  ^ 
madlal  prbcedures  directed  toward 
school  systems  at  least  eqK^ivatent  to 
X  thoso  directed  towards  -school  chll- 
dren.^2 

^hlle  tijiifa  is  ovidoncd  t^at  teachers  can, 
reTfably  arid  validly  report  overt,  discrete  asfsects 
of  studef^it  behavior, soma*  studios  hava  reported 
that  the  behaviors  of  students  that  disturb  teachers 
jnost  are  those  that  are  different  from  their  own 
~,  bollofs.  One  study^^  by  Kay  &  Lowi  lends 
•\  su^poi;!  to  the  cortcluslori  of  several  authors  that 
teachors  resent  most » behavior  which  Interferes 
with  their  proQrm%f<(thelr  Ideals,  v  and  their  be- 
liefs.SS  Noting  theso  studies,  a  report  by  the 
Council  for  ^Children  with  Behavior  Dlso'rders 
■\(CCBD)  concludes  that,  "behavioral  devlancy 
appeajrs  to  be  in  lar^o  part  a  reflection  of  the 
attitudes  o1  the  faculty  rather  than- the, behavio/Hl 
criteria  related  to  the  adUj»tlon  or  safet{^  of 
phildren."^®  , 

'  Since  attitudes  are  so.  important,  in«service 
training  for  teachers  ancl  other  school  staff  In  how 
to  respond  to  disruptive  behavior  in  a  productive 
Way  might  well  supplement  development  of  alter-.^ 
native  programs.  The  alternatives  llstedjjy^the 
NEA  (see*  box  on  p.  61)  Include^^mber  of 
suggestions  which  are  diremd^ioward  creating  a 


school  environment  which  wtU  prod' 
disciplinary  problems. 
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^feguardst  Out  Process  arid  Consent 

Thlsjrtiqle  has  noted  that  soma  alternativa 
programs  mV-  entail  unacceptable  behivlor 
control,  and  "that  individual  liberties  mey  be 
Infringed  by  programs  designed  to  bring  behivlor 
into,oonforfnlty  with  a  preconpaivad  normi  Where 
these  programs  take  the  form  of  separate  olasseSi 
their  vdVy  Q>lstence  may  make  schools  and 
teachers  more  wilting  to.' give  up  on  a  student 
within  the  regular  claSs  framework*  Some  persons* 
would  argud  against  developing  alternative  pro* 
grams  for  these  reasons.  Qiven  the  need  to  address 
many  of  the  problems  underlying  disruptive  bbhav* 
ior,  however,  a  better  approach  would  be/to 
develop  safeguards  to  minimize  tho  dangers.  , 

Central  to  any  attarnative  program  should  be 
dua  process  determinations,  and  a  parontalMudent 
option  for  exclusion  rathef-  than  the.  proposed 


attornative.  At  least  as  much  due  i 


s  should  be- 


s  process  s 

provided  prior  to  "fn^school^dspenslon"  as  for 
traditional  suspension  Tn  order  to  avoid  incon^act 
or  arbitrary  determinations 'of  misconduct*  ^mo 
of  the  students  who  were  placed  In  the  small 
plywood  booths  rnehtlonod  at  the  outset  of  this 
anicta,  for  example,  may  have  been  right  In  feeling 
that  they  did  .not  do  anything^  vyrong,  -And 
certainly,  any  alternative  which  tsikes  the  student 
out  of  regular  classes  for  an  extended  period  (say,  ^ 
ten  days  o;  more)  should  be  preceded  by  tR%  kind  . 
of  formal  due  process  required  prior  tb  expulsion 
from  school, 

Consent  of  the  parent,  ;md  of  the  student . 
after  a  certain  age,^^  is  perhaps  as  important  as', 
the  due  process  hearing  itself^  While  a  consent 
provision  raises  th^e  usUal^  difficulties  such  as 
whether  the  consent  is  informed  and  at  what  age 
the  student's  preference  should  prevail^  oh  balance 
consent*  Which  can  be  vyithdrawn  at  any  time  is 
necessary  to  insure  against  unacceptable  forms  of 
behavior  modification,  schools  which'arfc  perceived 
as  juvenile  prisons,  etc.^^  The  due  process  hearing 
should  relieve  the  parent/student  of  any  com* 
pulsory.  education  requirement  where  they  fipd 
the  alternative  unacceptable.^^  ' 

Voluntary  attendance  may  ^e  especially 
Important  If  a  pi'bgram  for  students  with  behavior 
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cl(sQrd«r$  is  to  succitd,  bu,t  tht  irqument  cm  b$ 
midf  both  w«ys.  For  fxamptt,  ts  noted  ibovt^ 
most  bthwlor  modiflcttton  progritm,  operating 
Qr>  tht  pririciptt  that  studant  motivatl|on  is-  a 
prtrfqulsiti  to  iMrnlna^  (ncorporatl  {ncaptlva 
iysttmi  such  as  «  tol<tn  tconomv*  Thus  It  might 
tl#  aryufd  that  a  $tudent  should  i)e  compilltd  to 
,ittind  so  tht  Irtcantlve  system  y!'^  h*vi »  chance* 

-  6ut.  f«ir$  such  «t  unacceptable  stlgmatls^atibn  and 
behavioi*  controivOutwaioh/  this  cortstdiratlon*  At 

^  least  until  thire  Is^somt  oxperience  showing  that 
the  edtjcatlonal  alternativec  aro  desirable  and 
would  contlnuo^o  bo  so  f\/en  on  an  involuntary 
basis*  the  parent/student  shoultl  be  given  the 
ultimate  rMpOnslbillty  for  deciding  whether  or  not 
to  take  advantage  of  the  alternative.  This  principle 
is  Incorporated  In  the  suggested  approach  to 
discWilnary  problomij  set  forth  In  the  next  section. 

Suggested  Approach  to  Discip)ln«ry  Problems 

1 .  When  a  student  is  charged  with  disruptive 
iMhevior  which  the  teacher  cannot  handle  infor- 
mally, the  teacher  informs  the  prlncipel  or  other 
designated  person  jA/lth  e>|[pertise  in  disciplinary 
problems.  '  ,^ 

2.  The  ^principal  or  designee  informs  the 
student  of  the  charge  and.  If  denied^  permits  the 
student  to  tell  his/her  sidet>f  the  story.  This  Is  not 
meant  to  be  an  informal  hearing^  just  a  chance  for 
the  principal  or  designee  to  learn  more  about  the 

.  situation  and  decide  how  to  proceed, 

3.  If  the  principal  or  designoe^O  determines 
*  a  need  to  remove  the  student  from  the  regular 

class,  he/she  sends  the  student  to  a  ''cooling-pff" 
room  for  the  remainder  of  the  period.  The 
"coollrig-off"  room  should  have\a  non-punitive 
atmosphere,  and  be  appropriately  supervised,  per- 
haps by  the  designee,  if  more  than  one  student  is 
using  it. 

4.  The  principal  or  designee  arranges  a  time 
artd  place  to  get  the  teacher  and  student  together 

^  to  discuss  the  problem  and  attempt  to  worl<  out  an 
informal  solution* 

5.  If  in  theo Judgment  of  the  principal  or 
designee,  the  preceding  steps  are  insufficient  to 
resolve  the  matter  and  exclusion  or  some  kind  of 
alternative  may  be  advisable,  he/she  notifies  the 
parent  or  gua^diari. , 

6.  For  re£(sons  discussed  in 'the  preceding 


section,  the  notlCiH^the  parent  or  guardian  reads 
'is  follov^s^  Your  son/daughter  [name]  has  baat) 
charged  with  disruptive  behavior  by  (person  mak* 
ing^hargel  today,  Idatel  v. The  disruptive  behavior 
Inyolvod  {figfitlng  with  John  Ode  In  English  class) . 
We  seot  (name]  to  our  coollng>off  room  forihe 
remainder  of  the  period*  I  am  recommending, 
development  of  an  atternativo  to  suspension  for 
iname]  to  help  deDl  with  thjs  problem,  -or  i 
suspension  for  Cflve  daysl.^We  will  have  an 
informal  hearing  on  (dato  and  tlmel  at  [place]  to 
determine  the  validity  of  the  charge  and.  appro^ 
prlfte  '  disposition  Of  this  matter, '  and  would 
appreciate  your  attendance.  At  this  hearing  the 
person  making  the  charge  will  be  pre?i^nt,  your 
son/daughter  will  have  an  opportunity  to  tell 
his/her  side  of  tho  stpry,  (specify  other  proce^ 
■  dures^l  to  be  followed  pt  the  I nformar hearing), 
.According  to  school  board  pOflcy/  If  (namej  Is 
found  guilty  of  disruptive  behavior.  We  will  suggest 
an  alternative  to  the  suspension  peripd.  If  for  any 
reason  you  think  that  suspension  Is  preferable  to 


the  alternative,  you  can  choose  suspension. 

7.  To  the  extent  practical,  the  principal  and 
other  School  personnel  work  With  tha  parent  and% 
^student'  to  develop  a  mutually  acceptable 
alternative  to  exclusion. 

This  approach  Is  designed  pdmarlly  with 
Suspend ible  offenses  In  mind.  If  the  principal  is 
recommending  expulsion,  more  elaborate  prdce^ 
dural  safeguards  will  be  necessary;^^  In  such  cases, 
separate  meetings  for  a  due  process  hearing  and  for. 
development  of  an  alternative  will  probably  be 
necessary,  and  both  may  require  a  comprehenslva 
evaluations^  of  the  student.  The  same  general 
approach-giving  the"  parent  the  choice  of  ap 
educational  alternative  to  exclusion  if  there  i^  a 
due  process  deterrnlriatldn^.of  excludable  cqH' 
duct-l?  applicable  to"  and  ^rKommended  for. 
serious  disciplinary  cases  whlchSiiight  result  in 
expulsion.  In  fact,  one  state  has  rec^ly  enacted 
legislation  requiring  this  kind  of  appro^h  for  all 
its  public  elementary  and  secondary  schoOl^^ 

This  approach  to  disciplinary  problems  will 
not  work  without  good  faith  efforts  by, the  school. 
School  officials  Could  suggest  alternatives  Which 
are  obviously  more  harmful  \han  excjuslOn,  or  the 
teacher(s)  could  easily  subvert  a  well-designed 
alternative  In  oVder  to  pressure  the  student  Into 
"dropping^ out"  or  the  parent  Into  exercising  the 
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exctustoi?  option.  And  of  course  tht  studisnt  or 
p^Ttnt$  could  comp)lc4t#  an  already  difficult  task. 
Slehools  obvlousty  will  not  be  able  to  count  on  the  • 
futj  coopiratlon  of  many  of  these  students.  And 
pir^nts  will  sometimes  refute  to  cooperate*®®  But 
even  when  the  pereYitai  response  Is  totally  un* 
.rees^hable*  denying  further  education  to  the  stu* 
dent '  because,  of  the  parent's  mictions  violates 
fundahiental  principles  about  not  punishing  one 
fndlvMual  for  another's  misconduct,*®        *  * 

\    ♦  .      Ckmctuii^n  /        ,  ^ 

/  $OrOe  educators  hive  crhlcized  the  Supreme 
Courtis  decision  in  Gass  Vi  LopK  as  another 
judicial  decision  diverting  to  disciplinary  matters 
the  time  end  effort  wriich  shoilld  be  concentrated 
on  the  educational  process.  Most  educators,  how- 
ever, would  probably  agree  with  Ihe  Supreme 
Court's  observation  two  decades  ago  that  one  of 
the  i^urpQses  of  public  education  is  to  help  the  ' 
student  adjust  normally  to  his  environment.®^  * 
Schools  avoid  their  responsibility  to  educate  when 
they  exclude  students  who,  do  not  adjust  neturelly 
to  their  environment.  Helping  Wch  students  adjust 
Is  p9rt  of  the  education  sqhoolsWust  provide.  And  , 
^  in  so  doing  Jhey  must  be  sensitive  to  the  individual 
liberties  Involved,  which  Includes  a  recognition 
that  the  object  of  adjustment  might  be  the  school 
environment  as  vyipll  as  the  student.  This  article  has 
putlined  a  number  of  alternatives  to  exclusion 
which  need  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  other 
students  to  an  education.  Some  of  the  alternatives  ' 
will  cost  more  in  timS,  effort,  and  other  resources, 
but  the  long-ter'm  social  cost  will  be  much  higher  if 
we  do  not  educate  students  becaus(f  they  have 
behavlpr  problems.  <  ^  - 

,  '    i  FOOTNOTES 

.    ^^95S.Ct.728(1975).  „  " 

— f     ^  Riported  by  M  Uridts  In  Th»  Hkrtftird  Timts, 
Noytmbtr21,1974.''  * 

^  "This  proQidurt  is  nttd*d,  tht  psychologtlt  loys, 
;if  tht  cfiUd  is  to  stay  In  tht  rtgulilr  progrtm.  In  sonrw 
urban  a^tas,  hovv«v«r,  tfit  partnt  )s  told  bluntly  thpt^ 
^  unlt9«  ttif  chUd  rtcalunt  trutmtnt  (i.a.,  mtdicatlon).  ht 
wilt  fact  iU9pthilon  or  be  transftrrad  to  a  tptcfal  program  .  ^ 
for'  tht  tmotloritlly  disturbad.  .  .  .  Tht  school  of  tan 
rafara  tht  child  to  a  doctor  who.sptciallzts  In  Itirnlng 
dlMbllitiai  and  rab^rnaiy  usos  drugs  }h  hit  treatmont."  D. 
Dtyoky,  "Toward  a  Nation  of  Stdattd  Chlldrari,"  Lurn' 


Jng  (March  197?)  at  6, 10.  Stt  gtnarally  tht  ipt^.tol  rtport 
on  b^havlot>mOc|ifylng  drUHis  in  8  In^quttity  In  education 
at1.24* 

.  tn  thU  troubling  •raajwhara  th*  madlcal  tvidtnOt' 
and  tduqitionat  Issuti  ara  so  eompttx,ar\d  whtft  parantt> 
art  lubjtct  tO  unusuat  pra»urf  to  iut)m|t  to  Kntdicatlon^  It 
is  tspfclally  .  Important  that  proctdun)  iaftguardi  art 
dtvtlopvd  to  irtf ura  th«t  partntal  toniant  to  mtdicatlon 
fdr^  th,t  child  ti  Informad  and  vwlthput  durHi.  Alio,  it 
should  ba  obvious  from  irnfra  nottt  6-7  that-only  qualifitd 
doctors  (prffarabiy^  not  school  tmpldyiti  or  raftrtti) 
should  libal  chlldfih  as  in  nttd  Qf  bah«vtorHriodify(ng 
drugs.  \ 

^  Sai,  9,ff,,  C.K.  Connors,  ar  t/.,  paxtro« 
amphatamlna  Sulfata-  In  Chlldran  with  Laarning  Dis^ 
ordtm,"  21  Archfm  of  G«n0r9t  Pfychhpy  182«>190 
•  <1969);*C.K.  Connors,  "Psychological  Efftcts  of  Sllma* 
lint  Drug*  In  Children  with-Minlmal  Bjqpin  Dyi^unctlon," 
49  Pfdiwfcs  702-708  (1972)?  L.  Elsa'nbt i-g,  '^a  Clinical 
Ust  of  Stimulant  Drugs  in  Children,"  49  Ni^hitfcs  tQQAS 
(197i2).  A  bibliography  ot  (uch  articlas  can  b«  obtain  ad 
from  tht  Ctnttr  for  Law  and  EdMcation. 
^  Compart  tha  following: 

"tht  fa«  ;  that  tha^  dysfunctions 
{hyptrmnatic  bo^ivlori^  disturbanca]  raitoa 
^  from  mild  to  savtrt  and  hava  lIlHindarstood 
causes  and^  outcomes  should  not  obiCura  tht 
ntctssity  for  skiMad  and  spacial  fntar*  . 
vtntions.  The  nvijorlty  of  the  batter  kViQwn 
dlsaasac-from  can  car  rind  diabitts  to'^il^* 
^   ttniton-^slmilart'y  hava  unknown  or  multl^t 

causts  and  coAs'tquanct.  ...  Vat  useful  / 
treat mant  programs  hava**  been  developed  to 
alievlate  the^t  conditions."  Rep^  on  "Con«  ; 
ferenct  on  Stimulant  Drggs  forspisturbed 
School  Chi;dren,"  8  Inequality  fn  Bductthn 
14,16.     .  "    ^        '  . 

"The  Madia)!  Latter  on  DrugsVond 
Therapeutics,'*  a  conservative,  non-prAflt  ^ 
publication  aimed  at  clinicians^  descrlbit  the 
dauhon  the'^isa  o^amphatamlne^type  drOgi 
on  chtt^r^  as  "merger"  and  go«  on  to 
charge^  thritNtthere  are  m>  edequattity  con- 
trolled long•ter>n^^ud[es  df  the  use  of  stimu* 
lants  on  nonihstltmtonalized  hypfriictrvi  •  . 
children  with  IQs  In  tNjnormar  range  Who 
,  have  only  mltd  ntu rot o^caf  abnormal itiei. 
Vet  It  it  in  such  children  that  the  diagnosis  of 
^minimal  brain  dysfunction'  It  mot  often  * 
made  and  for  whom  amphetminei  may  ti^ 
prescribid.  .  .  ."  btvoky>  «t/pra  notr  3,  at 

ia  .  I 

^  "So  common  and  so  misieadinp  err  these  nymp^.^ 
;toms  that  lome  doctors  estlnnaie  that  less  than  hilf  tif  the  ~ 
children  labeled  hyperactive  by  ttechers  end  sent  for 
special  treatment  are  In  fact  hyperactive."  Divoky,  supr9  ' 
note  3,  at  8.  %  * 

The  "Cdnferenco  on  Stimulant  Drugs/' w/)ra  note.6 
at  15,  states  thet  there  Is  lU  Single  diagrrostic  test  and  the 
.diagnosis  should  be  nude  by  a  specialist.  "In  diagnokinq 


Hyp#rklMtte^  .b«bivlqr<l  dliturbiflc#,  It  It  Importtnt  to 
not*  ttmt  t\m\Ut  Nhautdr«t  lymmomi  may  bt  dut  to 
othtr  IftnMw  qr  to  rtlitlVily  ■fmp(*  ^y$^«.  Emntlally> 
b««Uhy  chlidrtn  m«y  hivt  difficulty  milnittlnlnfl  •tt^n-i 
tion  tnd  rfwtor  control  b^ciuw  of  •  p»r(od  of  itrtu  In 
»chOot  or  it  homt*  It  Is  lmi>orttnt  to  rfcognlw  tbi  qhlld 
whoit  Inittfritlon  ind  riitlwnn*  miV  ciMitd  by 
hunsf  poor  t##qhln$,  oVircfoWdtdclwroorm/oi'ticU  of 
UiK!#«t*ndlnfl  by  tmhtr*  or  pinnt*.  Fniitrittd  •dulti 
rMCtinfl  to  •  fblld  wbo  doM  rtotrntitthilr  lUndirds  cirt 
Wipfltratf  thii  Hpniflcthtt*  of  occtslonil  Inlttuntlon  or 
ft«t(tt$n*ii,  Abovt  ttl,  th»  hormat  •butUtftct  of  cWlc|hood>-^ 
ihduld  riot  bt  qpnluttdVlth  thf  vffy  iplclal  (jroblanw  of 
.  thi^chlld  wltlj  hyptrklnfllc  b«bavJb«l  diSQrd«r»." 

7  ''tb*  jHOit  comnrtonly  uifd  of  tba  38  tirim 
■ppUid  tb'ii  ir«b^*o  i«t  of  Aymptomt  found  In  grid* 
iichool  cbltdrun  U  mlWrtwl  brilrt  dyifwctloa 
imo)  .  ♦ » Hyp«rkln«lj.  tht  otHar  mo«  popuMr  and  mls» 
UMd  labal,  1^  oftad  'u|iHl  «yrt0nymouiiy  with  MBP^or  Is 
daicrlbad.ai  tha  rtiglt  of  MBp*"  "And  a  naw  ona, 
particularly  fiwrad  by  druo  makar*  bacaiisa  It  will  covar 
•nythlnoj  functional  btbavlpr  diiordar/'  Pivoky,W« 
nota3,at7.  * 

"Th*  condition,  comcnonly  calladjnlnimal  brtln 
dyifuncttdn^]M9P~-lil>  not  oaiy  to  diagnosa:  Spaclallsts 
spand  frdm  ilJs  hour?  to  thraa  daya  on  tha  dtignoslt.'*  8 
tnaquality  im  Bducmtlon  tt  9* 

^  C/V/  WnMY  R'port  (Nov.  1 , 1 9731  Ipubtlihad  by 
Community  Nutrition  Idstltuta,  19«)  K,  St„  N.W., 
Washington  P»  .C,  20OOd);,Ban  P.  Pamqold,  my  Yaur 
ChH(i  1$  Hyfitncity*  ^ 

^  Saa*  t,0u  Tba  National  Wajfari  Rights  Organ lii.  . 
tiort^^  PatittOrt  of  April  ip7j  to  tha  Food  and  Orug 
Admtftiitratlon  '*T9  Withdrew  Approval  of  Wathyl- 
"  phanfifa^  Hydrochlorlda  (Gitalin  1  Por  Uia  In  Hypar- 
klnottc  Bibavlor  Plibrdors  In  Chlldran."  Patltlon  ddnlad 
tn  dacfslon  of  March  17. 1972. 

10  M.QXChaW71,  5>4B. 

11  9m  gffiaraUy  th?  ragutatloni  devatopod  by 
H*E.W.  for  tha  "Protactlon  of  Human  SubjacU"  which 
limit  tha  natura  ind^n^athods  otraiaarch  fundad  by  tha 
Papartmant,  39  Fmiar§l  ptgist§r  18914  iMiy  30, 1974),^ 
Sat  ttso  tha  proposad  iuPP'amantary  rtgUlatloni  for 
chltdrtn,  prisohars,  ind  the  (nantally  infirm.  3B  Fadanl 

,  flaff/sfar  31-738  (Npvambir  10, 197^. 

,  vl|fi  die  of  bahavior  modifying  drugs  riisos  constltu- 
tionaPquistiont  slnpo  "outonomy  ovar  onaV  own  body, 
without  iritruflon  of  drugJ^^vwhlch  modify  bahovlor-no 
m^Haf  how  bantfkhlrM  o  mattar  of. ultimata  partonal  ' 
concarh/'  Por  possible  substantlvi  ch^llangas  ond<pro- 
codural  sifaguords,  Sia  Rodarlck  Irildhd^  end  Pdul 
PlmOnd,  "drugs  ond  Hyparactlvltyt  PrdjaSs  1$  Pua,"  B 
tnaquality  in  Eifucatlon 

12  SM-oQrtaraUy  tha  studlfs  cltad  In  tha  NEA 
Hiport  of  tha  Task  Porcton  Cqworal  Putthhmani,lnfr» 

notalfi.  - 

13  ■'  .  ^ 

4    14  ^ducattdn  Daily  (March  28, 1975)  ot  4» 

1^  Raport  of  tho  task  Forca  ofTCorporai  Punish" 


mant  (a  National  Education  Auoqlatloft  f  ubttcatlon^ 
1072lit1T, 

.16  "Our  Natloa'a  SchObls-A  Raport  Card!  '*A*Mn 

-  School  Vloliinca  an*d  Vandalism/'  Pralimlnary  Bapdrt  ojf; 
tha  Sub(;piwnlttH'to  Inyaitlgata  Juvanll*  DatlnquWdV* , 

.  by  Sanitor  Birch  Bayh,  Chairman,  to  th*  CJommlttf a  on  ; 
tba  Judiciary  of  tha  Unltad  Statat  Samta  (April  9, 1975), 
^    1  ^  NBA  Baport,        npta  IQ.at  29.  * 
1*5  NawJariay,Massa6hu$atts. 

,^4mpla,  Philadalphla/  Ptttibarph,  Sart 
Ffanplsco,  Provldanca,  Chlqaflo^  Naw  York  City, 
WisWngton  P.c.         :      , , 

20  irt- .iidltion  to  tha  publitjitlorit  cltad  in 'this  •; 
irtidar  sta  tha  following  I^EA  publlc4tlbf)isj  Cppinsf  With 
Oisniptiyei  Bafmvhr,  Discipiina  fn  tfi*  Gmttiont^  and 
Discipline  $n<{  LaamiPW  An  inquiry  into  SWdonf'f€»6h9r 
aaiatianihfpif  Tha  NEA  Ordor  Papartmant  Is  Iwritad  at 
Acadamlc  Building,  Saw  Miir  Road/ Wast' HiVdn.  Cpnm 

06516.  '  ^ 

21  .t/^lrtrrtatlvas  ^0  Suipanslort," 'Vouf  Sc/^oo/f 

(Way  1975)  (publlshad  by  thf  South  Caroltna  Commui^jty 
Rtlatldns  .  Program  df  tha  Amarlcan,  f rionds  Sarvici  U 
Committaa,  401  Cdlumbld  Building.  Columbia,  ?,C:'  ; 
29201).  '  J 

» 22  Klrl^^  /rifrt  note  31  at!  389,  daf inai  bahaVlor  • 

-  dlsardari  as  "a  davlitlon  frbm  aga-ipproprtan  behavior 
whiph  significantly  Intarfaras'Wtb  (1)  the  child's  own 
growth  and  davetopmant  tnd/or  ,(2)  tha  Hvas  of  others*" 

,  Ho  sommiritct  Reynold's,  pyrimld  dt  a|tarn«lvfai 
for  children  with  behavior  diidrders,  starting  with  tjla 
leist  rertrlptivealternatiyas  for  most  chlldreh  at  the  base; 
of  the  pyramid  and^mpra  restrictive  eltarnatlvos  for  a  few 
chlldreaat  the  topt  (1)  regular  ctessrqpm  ■Itornotiyes,  (2| 
regutor  j«lass  plus  rcsourci  roo^n*  (31  pafl^lme  itpecial 
clasi.  iWull  tim«  special  ciass,  (6)  special  doyichoot,  (6) 
resldentiel  school*- and  (7)  hospital  arid  school.  M  at 
412415,  „  ' 

23  Saa^  aM  H.  Lov,  BdUcMtlno  ^ceptidnal  Chlh 
dran  in  fiaguiar  Cassropms  (1972lr  Wr  WolfenslMro«r^^ 
Tha  Prft^ipai  of  Nbrmaiimion  in  Human Sariitfai  {^^12\ . 
»  ,  24  T^o.  ddCtrlne  of  the  "less  onerous^*  or  "li«  ' 
restrictive  elVnatlvo"  Would  permit^  .Inquiry  to 
whether  the  state's  legltlmotfi  purposes  could  hove  b»en 
achieved  by  en  otternttlvo  form  df  action  thpt  would  hive 
ovolcled  significant  Injury  to  the  Indlvlduil.  See 
Carrington  v.  flasAi,  380  VS,JB9  {^QQB)l  fHnaldi  v. 
Yeagar,  384  U.S.  605  (1966),  Set  ilsp'Herold  Hbrowitz, 
"Unseparato  But  Unequoi-Th*  Emerging  Fourteenth 
Amendinent  Issue  In  Public  Schdqt  EdUcalion,"  13 
UCLA,  L  «av.  1^47,  1161  (196e)rGi  M.  Struvo, 'Tho 
Less  Restrictive  Atternetlve  Prlnclpal  and  EcOhortilb  Pue 
Process,"  80  Mi/V^A  Ptiy,  1463(l96?)k 

gor  appilca^fon  of  this  principle  to  cises  invdlvlno 
public  education,  seo  PARC  v.  Pannsyivanta,  343  F  Supp. 
279.  307  (fe.P.  Pa.  1972)  (consent  igreimeht):  end /W///s 
yrOktrict  of  CQiumbta  Bd,  of  Etluc,  348  P  Supp.  866, 
•  880  tP.P.C.  19721  Which  provides:  ^'Eich  member  of  the 
pi&lntlff  diass  is  to  be  provided  With  e  pubtlcty'Supported 
\  eflucetiobal  program  suited  to  his  nieds^  within  the 
context  of  a  presumption  thet  emdJifii  the  aiternetiye 
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Jjroijnifm  of  'tducatlon,  p(tc«(n«nt  In  «  rt^f^r  pubtfe 
r.  tcH^f  cla^  mh  approff/fatw  ^ncitlMry  $b/vIch  (s  prtftr. 
.  r^\9  Xo  pl«pQm«nt  in  « ipM;itt  clwi^  (vmphitU  tddtd) 

Thf  ntwy  Masi«(;huittt<  Sptclft  E(<ucatlbn  Act  glvw  . 
thf  ptmxi  Iht  rlpht  to  d«tiidf  vyhtthar  thtir  chlM  ii  tQ  bo 
Jft  r#aU(*r  or  spvcltl  cIismi,  Toiovarrldo  thfi  eholci,  tht 
•  pchoot  nouit  provt  In  Supirlor  Court  thtt  ragultr  piqcf  • 
itWnt  "wblijd  MriouHv  indfnotr  th«  httlth  oriaftty  of 
th»  cMtd  or  subftintlaMv  dNrupt  tht  program  for  othfr 
,  «udMti/' Chaptw  760,  Act»  df  W2.  , 

?5  Wlllfim  aiawtr,  "A  Nt;n/  Look  at  OJidpllne/' 
Uirning  (Dtcambar  1974^--;      ' '  *  -  •     '  / 

.    _         Prli^clpat  Chrlitlna  Wibb  qyotid  In  arJarticIa  {n 
Vw  Cpimhh  fiKorfi  on  «}anM«ry  6,  1975,  rtprlntfd  In 
••AltirnatlVM  to  SuiR*nilQn,"  <ap«  nota  21 . 
Qlai»*r,  wpr»  nota  25  at  10. 
J.  Gla^/lrt.  Hi  Quay,  P.  Anoailay,  and  J.  Warry, 
•*An  Exparimantal  Rajourca  R.oofti  Ip'or  Elahavlor  Problfcm 
^  CWIdran/'  38  fxcapf/o/w/  CWran  131  (dctobar  1971) 
29  ^ 

.        At  tha  v*ry,  lt«st,  luqh  itudiea  Indicate  th«t 
^    aK<j)ui(ort  from  icHool  ihouid  ba  of  llmltad  duratfpn 
rathif  than  parmanant-  Som#  itatit  itntytai  limit  aKpui- 
•Ion  to  tha  and  of  t|t*  tdHobl  yaar.  Saa,  a.g.,  tt\% 
CQnnacttcutlt«tutf^//7/'rJinota64.  ,  • 

A  du«  procai)  hairing  li  raqulrad  for  thit 
datarmlnatlon.  Saa  Intm  ndta  62» 

S«mual  ,A.  „j<lrk,  sikHiitlng  BHC9ptlom 
ChlMfn  f1972rit' 402.  Tha  description  of  thasa  pro- 
gram* which  fbllowi  In  tha.  taxt  1$.  basad  on  KIrk'i 
lummarlas;,  pp.  402-41 2. 

Klrk,5t/pr#nota31  at403. 
^  F.M.  Hawatt^  quoted  by  Kirk,  wp/*  ,n6t#  31  at 

4pa,  * 

Mpit  iichoo It  hove  procedures  whereby  children 
suspected  of.  heving  soma  kind  of  handicap  can  be 
;l^f«rred  to  professlonols^for  evaluation.' See  infra  notas  63 
and  6^.  * 


24. 


3?  Se#,  #.ir.,  P.;4.ftC.  end  Mtils  ceses/iupra  note 


For  e  discussion  of  stite  and  federal  law 
requiring  public  schools  to  educate  children  with  bahavior 
problams,  see  Marie  McClung,  'Thei  Problem  of  the  Que 
Process  Excluslint  Oo  Schools  Heveo  Continuing  Obi Iga* 
tlon  to  Educatd\Chl|dron  With  Behavior  Probfemsr',  3 
Journal  of  Uw 491  {October  1 974K 

^  In, the  lomj/ftn,  punlshmant,  unlike  reinforce* 
mant,  .works  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  the  punished 
organism  end  the  punishing  egant:  B.F.^ktnnerriVA/dten 
TVo  Il94fi|)  at183,  * 

^  «.L.  Bright  and  J.L.  VIncant,  "JACS:  A  Behav- 
ior Modification  Prbgram  That  Works,**  PA/ ^4Pp«n 
(September  1073). 
.  30 
4d 


diavin  ar     JBpra  note  2B  ot  1 32> 


Id.  at  137. 
Farnum  Groy, 


Paul   Qraubard^  and  Harry 


*K  •■'  ■      ■•  .  ' 

Roianbarg,  "Uttla  Brother  Is  Changing  Psychotogy 
JTodty  {March  1974)^  reprinted  In  Dlfclpllna'int/  LaMrm 
^fng,  supra  note  20  87-96. 

c       /rf;atB8.   *  . 
/        ^  /dt  otAO.^  '    .  '         ^  ^"      ^  * 

.  Bryan  Lindsay  end  James  Curinlnghami  • 'BabiV'. 
*   lor  ModUicationt  $(Hm  Doubts  and  Dengars/'  0hfDa/ti' 
Kappan  (M^y  1 9731 ,  raprlntad  In  DitQlplln*  $n(/ Laarning, 
xt/pre  note  20  at  64-66, 

^^Edvyard  Ladd,  '^Allegadly  Disruptive  Student 
Behavfer  and  the  Legal  Authority  of  School  Officials,*'  19 
J.  of  Pubih  Law  W,  23^^  {^97^h 

^'  This  Is  not  to  deny  thet  particular  circumstances 
.n^y  raquire  mpre  control  In  svhe  schools  end  classVoqjrm 
— tjiln  (n*othars.  Arid  «  few  students  within  e  cless  m*V 
.  hiied  tnora  iidntrol  than  tha  ma)ority,  antH  thus  lack  of 
control  may  ralnforca  bohavlor  problema  In  soma,qisas. 

^  Task  Force  on  Children  Out  of 'School,  Thi  Way 
Wf  Go  To  Sdftoof:  Tha  £w/w*/on  pf  Children  In  Boiton 
(1971)  et  44. 

Ladd^  fuprt  note  46  at  ,  234,  fi.Bt,  Some 
'    educators,  however,  ^vVouM  take.sjliceiitlon  to^e^'^yiew 
that  "part  of  education  {s  learning  tq^  take  orden,", 
argulhg  that  education  should  not  nacesiarlly  treat  out* 
^i^|rraalitieS  as  unchangeable  absotutes.  * 

'  50     R^^bln  and  B.  B»|ow,  "LearnlnS  andBalieVlor  ' 
Olsordtirs:  A  Longitudinal  Study,"  3B  Byctptlonul  CMI- 
dran  2015  (Dfcamber  1971)  (a  study  population  of  96> 
school  children  grades  K-3  In  Minnesota).         •  ^ 

^^^dn*  6f  the  categories  was  titled  '^behivlor 
problems  only.**'  19.8  pfrcant  of>4he  bpys  and  ^  3.8  / 
l^wrceht  of  the  girls  were  Idontlfled  os  such  by.  the  / 
teachers; /rf.  at  29B.  *  , 

^2  Id.  Qt  298-99, 

8.  Phillips,  "fVoblem  Behavior  in  the  Ele- 
niehtiry  school/'  38  Child Davatopmant  895  (1968). 
f  8.  Key  and  C.  Lowe,  "ToaChaf  Nomination  of 

Children's  Problenrtst  A  Rolecentric  Interpretation,  70-^. 
of  ftKcfc.i21  {1p68)  (  a  study  of  teachers  of  children 
grades  K-6  in  Naw  Hempshire). 

S5  jff^  at  1 22  and  127,  See  ajsq  C.  lioutltt,  Olnlcal 
Psychotogy  of  Bxeaptlotwl  Chlldran  236  tl067).  Such 
conflicts  often  reflect  social-class  difference  bet^^ 
teachers  and  pupHs*  Saa  #.fit,  H.  Backer,  *?Sdcla|  Class 
Variations  In  th#  Teacher -Pupil  Relationship/?  26  V,  of 
Bdue,  Soc.  4S1  (April  1952){  R.  Rl$t,  "Student  SOqIal 
Class  and  Teacher  ExpectationSi  Tha  Self-fulfilling  Prpp^ 
ocy  In  Ghetto  Ed ucatlori,'*  40  Harv.  ^duc  fiavj  4i1 
(August  197C(). 

66  J.  Regal/ R.  ^Illott,  H.  Grossman ^'ir^d  W>  Morse, 
'The  Exclusion  of  ChlWren  From  School:  The  Unknown^ 
Unidentified,  and  Untraeted/'  (a  report  of  Tha  GoUiidI 
for  Chlldrerl  with  Behavioral  Disorders)  et  14.  .  ' 

The  danger  of  teachers  andjschoot  off Icliis  over*  - 
reacting  to  minor  Instances  Of  non'oonfdf mlng  behavior  is 


otjvlously  gTMwr  wNn  mWdl*  clitt  wtilw  micHw* 
idtntify  Waclc  pupHt  ii  probl«m»  Irt  rictrttlv  dtftgrtfltttd 
p\jli\\o  ichooL  ivittmi.  $«•  dlicuKlon  of  iht  •Mptrt 
ttstlmortv  In  H«wWf)*  v.  Caiwimn,  376  P.  Supp.  1330 
(N.D,Ttx.  1974)/ summtrlztd  In  •rtlcH  t?v  5vlvi»  Dt- 
mvAt  indl  Johft  FUordan  •X  pp.  28-31  of  this  Itsut, 

57  xi^r,  ii  K  qfowlng  ricoflnltlan  thut  chiWrfrt  ' 
ihOMld' not  b«  triittd  iimplv  ptrtnttt  apptndigis,  Sm 
9,g»,  Arnold  v.  CmrpmUr.  450  P. 2d  93rj7th  Cit.  1972) 
whtrt  tht  court  ht1d//nt«r#//«,  th«  Iwk  of  pwinul 
coniont  rts^fcHno  lirtflthv  mtb  hiir  vyjjjrrtliyini.  With 
th«*crt«tntlna  orilnlon  tkpftttlns  tht  triWlonil  vlow.  8o^ 
Otnirtliv  th»  iptclil  iwuts  on  "Thi  RIghtt  di  Chlldrfn  In 
th«  ^/-A'.  Ftfuc.  Novimbtr  1973  ind  Februiry 
19741  . 

'  For  one  d)|cM5«lon  of  ih*  dlffJcultquiitlon  of  whin 
itud«nts  sho^ild  •j<itrct«»  soma  control  ovtr  oducailonil 
diclsion*  which  iffect  thilr  HVfS,  ijtt  JE'.  Udd,  "Civil 
Ut)irtl9S  for  Studinti-At  Wh«  Aot?"  3  ^.  of  Lgw  and 
£rfuc.  251  (1974). 

58  Although  not  oft»n  |hla«ttd,  in  "educftlontl" 
proowrt)  Which  tl  •  custodlil  "dumping  gr<>und"  or 
othinA^iit,  doal  not  im«sUri  up  Jtp  mirilmally  adiquite 
it)«ndirds  may  ba  unconstltutlOrial/^aa  M.  McClungi  "Do 
HiitdicappadJ^hlldrAatiavt  a  UA(a.BiabUaJLpnimally 
Adequate  Education?"  3  J.  of  Law  and  Educ.  153- (1974). 

59  Sit /nfrj  nott  64.  .  ■ 

60  If  It  It  lmpraotH3»l  iot  a  third  pgrty  to  ba  ^ 
Ihtroducad  In  thaM  aaHy  staps.^tha  taachar  might  ba  glvon 
discretion  as  tp  whan  to  sand  studanta  to  tha  cbollng-off  ^ 
room.  To  pravunt  abusa,  thara  should  ba  a  limit  on  tha 
numbar  of  tlmai  a  toachar  con  sand  o  studaht  to  this  room 
without  triggarlpO  dua  procass  procaduras.  And  to  halp 
resQlyo.tho  problam.  tha  taachof  studetit  confbrance  of 
Stap  4  should  ba  raqMli-ed  aach  tima  a  student  Is  saht  lo 
tha  coollng-off  rooro..  '  ^ 

61.  Goss  V.  Lofia^,  55  s;Ct.  728  {t975),  only'sat* 
forth  the  minifnum  procaduras  raqukad  by  ^Constitu- 
tion, evan  whan  0  broad  intarpfatattpn  Is  glvon  to  Qoss 

-  (saa,  e.g.,  Petar  Roos,  *'Goss  and  Wood:  Dua  Rrocass  and 
Studant  DIsclpHno,"  this  Jsiuo  p.  42),  thasa  procaduras  ^ 
may  ba  Inadoquatajglvan  tha  authority  stru<ttu>a  In  most 
schools  (saa  Pauiyacksteln^  "tha  Supreme  Coti'rt  and  tha ' 
Daily  Ulfa  of  Schools,"  "this  Issue,  at  p.49).  Rethor  than 
axpandinO  dua  process  raqukamahts  for  short-tarm  sus> 

,  pensions,  hdwaver,  th«  author  ballavas  that  a  substantiva 
ppproacb  Ifaducatlonally  prafarablaj  namily,  minimizing  * 
tha  harmful  effects  of  suspanSlbn  by  providing  opportune 
ty  for  nwka  up  work  and  <axams.  axpunginio  tha  disci- 
plinary action  from  the  studsnt's  racord  et  tha  and  of  tha 

^ea^  and  provldUl§jltarnativas  to  ax  elusion  as  sat  forth 
In  this  artlcla.  i  / 

62.  yy^ii,  tha  Suprama  Coiirt  did  not  rasolva  the 

*  issue  in  Qost  V.  topaz,  most  courts  agraa  that  an  axtansiva 

-  dua  process  haaring  _wlth  right  to  lagal  counsel  and 
cross^xemlnotlon  fs  nacassary  prior  to  expulsion  {long- 
tarm  exclusion)  from  school.  Sae.  a.ff..  Giv$ns  v.  Poe.  346 
P    Supp..  202  (W.D.N.C.  1972):  Tlbbs  v.  Board  of 


EducatfWi.  ZlS  A.2d  165  (SuRir,^  >P^>.  Piv.  NJ. 
1971 );  Dixon  v,  Af$bama  SWa  Board  af'bdOcatipn,  2^4 
F.2d  150  (5  Clr.  1061 )  c«rf.  danUd,  368  U^.930  |l»6l); 
Jn  V.  D.a  Board  of  Education,  348  F,  Supp.  866 
(1972),  Judga  Waddy  sats  forth  saparata  haaring  proca 
durM  for, disciplinary  exclusion  frOm^PPl  (882-83)  a 
asslgnmariifo  spactal  classes  (880-8^).-  .  ^  '  ' '•• 

63  o,rantiandfchoolmaywantacomp^ 
avaluatlon'to^datarmlw  whithar  tha  proi>osad,axpMlilon 
constitutat  axcluslon  bf causa  pf  handlap,  or  altarnatlvf 
in  prdor  to  ganiVata  tha  information  nocatsary  to  dasign 
an  altarnatlva  program  suited  to  tha  studan.t'l  n*ads.th#  -  - 
•;(ull*cora  avaluotlon"  t»quir«d  In,  M^swChMsH^r  spHcW 
tducatlon  lavCtpr  axampta,  mdodas  W)  phytlcaU2l 
psychological,  (3)  aflucatlonal  arST^)  hdroa  assaMmants.  • 
,  Saa  infra  nota  65  whara  parents  raiusrto^nsant  to  such 
in a\/aluation.         ^  ■■■:,<■  \'' 

64  On  May  3p,  197.5,  th#  Cionnactkut  Ganar^l . 
Assambly  passed  "An- Act  Concarnlrtg^'<«i'^K°"  ^'^"^ 
School  for  DUcipllnary  Purpojas,"  iSMbstltMti  Housa  Bill 
No.  5560).  Tha  Act,  /n?«r  a//a,  raqulras  a  form«l  dUa 
proems  hearing  prior  tQ  axpMlslqn .  Ilmtts  aXPUlslor^  to  tha 
and  of  tha  school  year,  and  provWRst  "Any  pupil  who  Is 
expallad  shbll  faa  Offered  at)  altarrtotW*  ^adgcatlonal 
opportunlt^urlng  tha  period  bf  *HpuUldrt,  prdvldad  any 

'  parant-or  guafdJan  of  Such  pUpU  who  doorjiot  choojf  to 
hava  his  child  aftrolled  in  an  altar naW»pf6gram  shall  ^ot 
ba  subiact  to  Vha  provisions  opsattion  10.184  (tha 

-  compulsory  aducitlonHiWl  of  thrtanafal  statutes." 

65  A  due  process  hearing  wUI-not  convincar  so.mi 
parents  that  their  child  Is  at  fault,  or^that  ha/sha  should, 
bo  subjected  to  the  kind  of  f  all-cora  avafMatiop  mantlonad  \ 
in  supra  note  63.  And  Irt  sdme^ojsas  school  officials  may  \ 
question  whether  iha  parent  Is  tfctlng  In  tha  bast  Interests 
of  tha  child.  Ona  resolution  of  Situations  Involving 
possible  parent/chim  cdnfllct-of  Interest  Is  referral  to  a 
social  services  agency  or  to  an  Independent  decision- 
rnaker.  Thif  kind  of  approach:  hw  bean  adopted  In^ 

-  Msssachusotts  even^lhough  tha  governing  statute  roqulrei, 
.     tha  core  evaluation  to  go  forward  upon  proper  referral  of 
the  child,  withdut  the  Head  ioi»  parental  consent*  fiflas- 
sacHusatts  State  Department  of  Education,  Pplicj^  State-: 
meM  #766-76-4,  issued  MeV  1 9»  1975. 

the  law  generally  recognizes  the  rteetij  for  separata 
.  tapresentatlon  whan  the  chlWilntiarests  conflict  with  tha 
parent's.  Se4  Uniform  Juviniia  Court  Act  (National 
Gonforenca  of  don^f^Hsslonars  on  State  LaWs.  1968) 
(Approved  by  Amorlcan  BsfjAssocietlon,  1968)  Sec. 
r    26(e)i  Standard  ^uvanila  Court  Act  (6th  ad.  1 969) .  Seie. 
V  37  &  39.  See -also  in  r6  Handarton,  '[^tAiti.  2d  111 
(ia72);>ra//a/'  v.  La\/h  440  S.  W.  2d  393  (Tex^  CIV,  App. 
igjg):  H^ryford  v.  Parker,  396  F.2d  ^  306  (lOth  qir. 
J968),  .  ' 

66  /^n„  V.  Pato/.  495  F.2d  423  (5  CIr.  1974) 
where  the  Court  founcj  a  school  board  raguletlon  to 
violate  substantlvii  dua  process  because  it  allowed  school 

'   children  to  be  suspended  for  theJtparent?'  misconduct.^ 


(19S4).  ' 


67  Brawn  v.  Board  of  Education,  374  U  S.  493, 493 
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(From  the  Reader's  Digest,  May,  1976) 

Our  best  hope  of  quellifag  the^ 
vandalism  and  violence  that  be^t 
our  schools  lies  ^  not  in  guards 
and  crackdowns  but  in  improv- 
ing the  schools  themselves 


Crime 
in  tlie  Classroom 


By  Warren  1R.  Younc 


1IKE  a  cancer,  vandalism,  terror- 
ism and  turmoil  are  spreading 
^  into  scKopk  all  across  the 
country,  wasting  fortunes  in  hard- 
to-spare  tax  dollars  and  destroying 
\  more  and  more  youngsters'  chances 
of  learning.  A  sampling : 

•  A  i4^y^ar'0ld  Fairfax  County, 
Va.,  girl  walked  into  her  high-school 
re|t;  room  and  was  struck  in  the  back 
by  what  felt  lilje  a  blunt  object.  In 
the  "mirror,  sKc  saw  blood  gushing 
.  from.  a\stab  wound.  A  knife,  had. 


penetrated  her  left  lung.  Her  assail- 
ant: a  i5-ye9ir-old  girl  jealous  aver  a 
mutual  hoy  friend.  .  ^ 

•  In  the  quiet,  dairy-farm  hamlet, 
of  Pine  Plains,  N.Y.,  a  ^15-year-old 
student  and  a  16-year-old .  dropout, 
using  sledgcham;ners,  systematically 
smashed  muj^ic^l  instruments,  type- 


writers^ aujjio-visualiSqttipmcnt,  toi- 
lets and  sinks  throughout  the  local 
high  School.  Daixiaga:  $50^000. 

•  During  one  school  year,  three 
third-graders  in  Wmston  -Salem, 
N.C.,  extracted  nearly  $1000  in  "pro- 
tection" payoffs  from  intimidated 
classmates!  ,  ' 
.  •  In  Los  Angeles,  a  second-grade 
class  was  interrupted  by  an  older 
^tudent-who-entered  the  room,  put 
a  knife  to  the  teacher's  throat,  forced 
her  to  disrobe  in  ♦front  of  her  pupils,^ 
and  then  raped  her. 

For  many  months,  the  XJ,S.  Sen- 
ate's Judiciary  Subcommittee  to  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Delinquency  has 
been'  surveying,  crime  in  the  class- 
room. Its  findings  show  that  no 
ethnic  group,  no  soqfb-cconomic 
stratum,  no  major  g:eographic  area  is 
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immune.  Mobs  of  teens  armed  with  panacea.  Several  types  of  "unbrcak- 
rocks;, .  knives,  handguris^  baseball  able"  window  panes  have  been  de- 
bats  pjp  /*ICung  Fu  num|»  chucks'*  ;,  viscd/forexample^including  a  plastic 
(pairs  c»f  wooden'' sticks  cpi^ncctcd  23b  timcsr^crongir  than  glass,  %t 
by.  chains)  havci  shut  down  schools,  even  this  did  not  stop  the  vandals  of 
injute'd  and  killed  Students,  or  made  Baltimore  schools,  jFinding  that  they 
them  afraid  to  attend  sports  events,  could  not  break  the  grouiid-floo 
—in  Oklahoma  (jity>  Miami  Beach,  windows  any  longer,  the  yaftdals 
Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Ljjs  Vegas,  removed  the  glazing  compound,  bi- 
Banbury*  Conn*,  Cilariotte,  N.C,,  fore  it  had  set.  This  was  counter'^ 
Hagerstown>  Md,,  and  elsewhere,  acted  by  securing  glazing  strips, with 
A  54-year'^ld  tcacner  in  Philadel-  sere ws/The  vandafe  started  c^arryi^^^ 
phia  was  shot  to  death  by  a  junior-  , screwdrivers.  So  the  screws  ;^e|e  re- 
high  student  angry  aboUt^feing  placed  with^'pop  rivets,  and  this . 
punishment  for  abusive  language,  A  .  stopped  the  destroyers— -until  ^they 

.  i5-yea^-'pld  boy  {n  San  Diegg  ivalked  learned  to  squirt  the  plfstic  windoWs 

up  tb'^his  English  teachc^r  in  tnb;  with  lighter  fluid  and  ignite  theip, 

classroom  and  stabbed  him  'four  XThe /windows  melted,  ~  r  ' 

'times  with  scissors— just  another  of  xAis  for  disciplinary  crackdowns, 

the  75,000  serious  assaults  each  year  there  is  no  firm  evidence  that  they 

that,  require  tcs^chers  to  seek  medical  worRxPne  study  indicates  that  mprc 

fcielp.  Extortion  of  money  by  stu-  ,  than  a  ri^llion  pupils  ,ar^  suspended 

(ients*^  from  .other  students  has  be-  each  yearN^et.  misbehavior;  has  not 

come- a  milKon-dpllar-a-year  racket  vanished.  Those  :  who  are  '^pcrma- 

The  direct  dollai/  dathage  that  van-  nentlv  cxoclleckas  incorrigible— the 
dais  do  to  school  property  is  believed 
to  run  more' than  a  hal&billion  dol- 
lars annually— as  much  as  J?  spent 
on  textbooks;  / 
In^desperation,  school  administra- 

''Wrsliiave  tried  various  counter-meas- 
ures. They  have  kept  classrooms  and 
toilets  locked,  prohibited  library  use 
except  by  an  entire  class  at'^the  same 
time,  employed  undertOv'er  agents 

^(about  28  percent  of  large  school  dis- 
tricts have  used  them)j  hired  hun- 
dreds of  armed  guards,  deployed 
guarct  dogs,  and  issued  color-codeH 
photo-identification  cards  with  class 
schedules  printed  on  them.  . 

Such  measures  Jiave  proved  no  cynicism  bred  by  the  spectacle  of 
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"push-puts" —rank^gh  among  the' 
"outside  intruders"\i^o  haunt  the 
schools,  making  ^roubje,  What*s 
more,  the  **get  tough"  smithy  can 
create  a  jailhouse  atmospherclvhich 
makes  real  learning  almost  impos- 
sible for  all  students. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  ? 

The  trouble  with  the  get-tough  ap- 
proach is  tl\at  it  focuses  on  symptoms 
rather  than  attacking  the  underlying 
causative  factors.  There  are  many  i 
the  erosion  of  old  iaraily  values  and. 
traditional  community  patterhs  5  the 
Common  acceptance  of  violence,  both 
V  in  "entertainment"  and  in  the  news ; , 


hypocrisy  and  crodkedncss  in  high 
places— anyone  can  name  a  dozen, 
'  But,  in  addition,  there  is  the  failure 
6i  school^  to  give  the  child  trouble- 
maker what  he  needs.  Though  out- 
,  wkr<^ly  .he  disdains  the  educatlpinal 
systckn,  inwardly  he  senses  that  iFhe 
gains* no  tools  or  talent^  he  Cannot 
•  get  along  in  the  world.  It  enrage^ 
him  th^t  other  young  people ^are., 
wafted  alori^;  on  asequence  of  suc^ 
,  cess  and  applause  while  he  seems  ^ 

trapped  on  a  treadmill  of  failure. 
; .  **eertainly,  many  An^ericiin  children 
are  getting  the  best  education  the 
worl^  has  ever  known,"  says  James 
A.  Harris,  principal  of  the  Van  Ness 
Elementary  School  in  theDistf  ict  of 
^Columbia  and  past  president  of  the 
rN^tidnal — EduQatibn  -  Assoeiationj; 
'  **But  vidlence  and  vandalism  are  a 
thermometer (isreporting  that  our  ed- 
'  ucatidhal  system  has  a  fever.  When 
23  percent  of  our  children  fail  to 
graduate  from  high  school,  and  11 
percent  graduate  .but  are  still  func- 
tionally illiterate,  the  schools  are  not 
blameless.**       '  i 
Prof.  Mario      Fantini^  dean  of 
^  education  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  New  Palt^  and  author 
of  Public  Schools  of  Choice,  puts 
niuch  blame  on  the  nriass-production 
"  "factory**  concept  of  schools.  "The  / 
sheer  si^e  of  institutions  with  500  to  * 
50O0  students  seems  to  necessitate 
regimen  tuition,**  h^  says.  "Students 
arc  thrust  upon  teachers  wfth  scant 
attention  to  the  pupils*  individual 
needs  and  aptitudes,  or  the  teachers* 
-personalitvand  special  talen  ts.' When 
people,  includrng  children,  get  to  feel 


like  cogs  in  a  gear-train  and  are 
|rustrated  in  their  de$ire  for  work- 
ing toward  a  meaningful  life,  they 
will  retaliate.** 

Yet  something  can  be  done.  A 
number  of  communities  scattered 
across  the  United  States  have , de- 
veloped programs  that  show  bright 
promise  of  answering  the  students* 
real  needs.  Sortie  of  these  pace-set- 
ting di?tricts;are  .relatively  wealthy,, 
otliers  impoverished;  some  are  ur- 
ban, others  more  rural.  But  all  share 
one  characteriscic:  they  are  facing  up 
to  the  reality  of  violence  and  van- 
dalism, not  trying'  to  hush  up  its 
existencb.  Four  different  elements  df 
innovatipn  are  common:  -  '  ^ 

Firmness  with  fairness.  Students 
need  to  know  that  their  chances  of^ 
being  caiight  are  high  if  they  com- 
mit offenses,  and  that  justice  will  be 
evenhanded.  So,  as  a  first  step,  the 
234  piiblic  schools  of  Maryland's 
Prince  Georges  County,  hard-hit  by 
increasing  violence  and  vandalism 
losseSj  decided  on  a  sophisticated 
Jf6oo,ooo  burglar-^larm  system.  It 
nabbed  106  intruders  in'  seven 
months,  even  before  it  was  com- 
pletely installed. 

Second,  tK^y   recruited  several 
hundred  ju'jtlior-  and  senior-high  vol- 
unteers for  a  Student  Security  Ad- 
visory Council.  These  students  help 
pinpoint  security  problems.  TJiey  al-  / 
so  patrol  empty  classrooms,  corri- 
dors  and   parking  lots --to  spot» 
and  report,  but  not  to  .  confront, ' 
wrongdoersl  ^ 
■  Third,  tfe  schools  built  up  a 
trained  staff  of  42  professimial  in- 
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vcstigator-counsclors,  interested  }n 
and  kftowlcdgeable  about  students. 
("The.  term  'security  guard'  is  not 
in  my  vocabulary/Vsays  Chief  of  Se- 
curity. Services  Peter  D.  Blauvclt.)  . 
Last  year,  they  conducted  450P  in-  ^ 
vcstigations  rangirfg  from  theft  to 
homicide. 

Result:  extortions jiavc  gone  down 
22  percent  in  one  year,  possession  of 
weapns  down  32  percent,  losses- due 
to  vandalism,  burglary,  larceny  aJid 
arson  dov/n .  64  percent.  These 
security  services  are  costly,  however: 
$750^00  a  year.  . 

Pride  of  ownership*  *'Vvc  seen  a 
total  change  in  this  community's 
attitude  in  foijr  years,"  says  Car  Fos- 
ter,, principal  of  Louisville^s  racially- 
mixed  Roosevelt  Elementary  School. 
"We  still  have  problems,  but  weVe 
,come  a^long  way.  We/work  hard  to 
develop  a  feeling  of  community  own- 
^ership,  and  that  protects  the  school.'* 
"  The  prescription  called  for  getting  * 
parents  and  ne^hbors  involved'-  in 
school  operations—participating  in 
the  hiring  of  teachers,  conferring  on 
curricula,  serving  as  teachers'  aides; 
and  forTBfe^chopl  staff  to  help  them 
organize  suth  community  services 
as  hauling' house-bound  residents  to 
dental' and  medical  clinics.  In  ad- 
dition, the  school  was  opened  for  use 
affter  hours  for  popular  ceramics 
courses,  bingo,  vocational  courses 
and  recreation  programs. 

A  second  major  ingredient  #as  a 
heavy  dose  of  counseling  and  guid- 
ance for  students,  instead  of  stern 
regimentation.  ' 
Now  Roosevelt's  climate  is  calmer. 


and  pupils  are  beginning  tO  dp  a  bit 
better  at  studies.  During  Foster's  first 
eight  weeks  at  Roosevelt  in  19^1^  stu- 
dents averaged  22;  **really  vicious"' 
fights  a  weck^;  now  there  are  hardly 
!that  many  a  year.  Va'ndais  used  ta 
'.break  in  almost  every  weekend;  last 
'year  it  happened  only  a  dojxn  times. 

Help  for  the  handicapped.  A  chic 
to  one  cause  of  violence  ancl  vaiidal- 
ism  was  contained  in  a  1969  govern- 
ment reporr  which  noted  that  75 
percent  ofTuyciiilc  delinquents  have 
terioiis  diificufey  Mth  ^redding;  Of- 
ten, the  problein  IS  n<>t  an  deficit 
but  a  spccificlcarning  disability  §uch 
as^  dyslexia.  In  a  society  based  on 
printed  aiid  written  words,  the  child 
who  can,riot;  cope  with,  symbols  ori^ 
paper  finds  the  classroom  a  torture. 
No  wonder  resentment  erupts. 

Once-troubled  Ossining,  N,Y., 
public  schools ,  have  developed  an 
•  outstanding  program  for  helping 
learning-handicapped  chijdre^  Di- 
agnosed in  kindergarten  or  the  first 
weeks  of  first  grade,  they  receive- 
special  instruction,  on  a*  one-tutor- 
one-child  basis.  Wthin  three  years, 
-most  catch  up  and  many  surpass 
their  classmates  in  roading  and 
'writing.  Such  prw^ention  of  12 
years  of  learn inj^rustration  seems 
certain  to*  save  some  youngsters  from 
resorting  t'o  anti-social  acts. 

Programming  for  personal  goals, 
"Five  years  ago  it  was-crazy  around 
there,"  recalls  Donald  Hol^fprmer 
principal  pf  John  Adams  High 
.  School  in  Portland,  Ore.  "We  had 
this  new  fe^-million  building  in  the 
middle  of  a  high-crime,  low-income. 
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dropout^prone  section  of  the  city,  of  their  field.  An  evening  school  ]s 

There  was  a  lot  more  violence  in  the  provided  for  dropouts  and  students 

>  school  than  we  needed.  We  had  ,to  -who  rqiust  vi;ork  at  daytime  jobs, 

completely  redesign  the  educational  ^"Ifc  really  m^de  a^  significant  dif- 

^format— to .  try  to  get  close  to  tjie  ference,"  says  Holt.  %ow  the  teach- 

kids;"         '      ^   ^  ers  know  every  student  iminoiately. 

TJiie  John  Adams  staff  divided  the.  Tlie  kids  feel  they  belong.  There's 

1200  students  into  eight  "schools-  hardly  any  violence  in  the  School., 
wthin-arschool,"  averaging  150  stu-  ^  Before,  thefe  was  also  a  serious:  re- 

/dents  and  ^seven  teachers  each:  Two,  lated  problem  of  ckss-cutting,  with 

/  of  the  schools  offer  traditional,  •  an  average  of  one  studei!t  in  five 

college-preparation,  courses  for  col-  missing  at  any  time.  la  three  years 

lege-boimd  students.   Two   rnore  we  cut  that  ift~  M£  It's  Witing  to 

"comprehensive"  schools  pombine '  see  t1iat  schools  cjwi  re-striicture 

academic  studies  and  work  experi-  :chem^f  elves  ifa  a  way  that  lets  teacher^ 

ence  for  students  who  are  not  ready  andpupils  interact  as  huinan  beings.'^ 
to  commit  themselves  either  to  col- 

Jege^or  to  a  job.  A  fifth  is  a  college-  Communities  differ,  and  ,s6  should 
exprorafion  school,  foPstudeiits  who  their  schools.  But  some  doffibinatfon 
want  to  learn  more  about  what  col-  of  humanized,  individualized,  de- 
lege  entails.  Jwo  afo''^  schools  for  mocratized  programis  such  as  these 
students  who  plan  to  work  after  surely  holds  out  the  best  hope  of  pro- 
high  school;  one  gives  specialized  tection  for  school  property  as  well  as 
vocational  instruction;  the  other  ex-  for  the  lives  and  limbs— and  minds 
plores  careers  for  those  not  yet  sure  —of  America's  children. 
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INTRODUCTION 


'ne  of  the  hallmarks  of  a  democratic  society  is  the  choices  Us 
citizens  have  In  Important  aspects  of  their  daiily  lives.  Citizens  In 
a  democracy  should  export- to  have  options  in  gpvernmerii  and 
politics,  products  and  markets,  vocations  and  avocations,  places 
.  of  residence  and  of  work/^tertafnnni$jit,and  recreation,  medical 
and  dental  care/ transportation,  the  ^Was^  media,  education, 
glon,  and  soclal^nd  family  life.  In  all  but  one  of  these  areas  op- 
tions are  availablev.in^our  contemporary  society.  Fbr  neatly  90%. 
of  the  families  in  this  country,  there  are'no  choices  in. elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

Without  .choice,  and  even  without  parental  consent,  children 
and  youth  are  assigned  to  specific  schools  and  to  specific  classes 
within  those  schools.  The  same  situation  exists  for  sortie  teachers 
and  adminlstratdrs  wh^  are  assigned  to  specific  schools  within  a 
district.  This  situation  is  both  undemocratic  and  un-American. 

Different  people  leiarn  In  different  way^.  Many  children  le^rn 
well  In  our  traditional  academic  p6bllc -schools.  Some  children 
learn  better  In  the  differently  structured  environment  of  the  open 
school.  Others  learn  betterdn  a  scb&ol  jJeveloped  on  principles 
of  behavior  modification.  And  still  otBerS  learn  better  in  an  In- 
dividuafeedi  continuous^progreis^Jichoot.  The  psychology  q[  edu- 
cation*—the  stiidy  of  how  people  lea  rn-^ls  relatively  yowgtf  less 
than  a  century  old.  Complete  theories  of  learning  and  cofrespoiidK 
ing  theories  of  Jnstructloji  are  yet  to  be  developed.  What  We  do 
know  today  1$  that  some  children  learn  well  in  pneysetting. While 
'  others  learn  well  in  a  different  setting.  * 

If  the  lack^of  choice  in  public  education  is  undemocratic,  and 
if  we  know  that  some  children  would  learn  b$!tter  in  different 
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types'of  schtols^  why  do  we  *d$sign  a!l  children  In  a  neighbor- 
hood to  one  conventional  school?  The  answer,  we  believe,  is  that 
the  lack  of  options  In  pubtlc  education  1$  a  historical  accident, 
thte  country  will  soon  be!  200  year^old*  During  th/e  flr^V^iSO  ^ears 
and  probably  longefi,ii(jbre  learning  options  wer^  av|!la&le  th^n 
a^r«  available  today*        ,  '    *  -  * 

Private  schools  have  always  existed  for  families  who  could  af- 
ford them  and  parochial  schools  have  existed  for  those  who  pre-^ 
ferrqd  them.  But  6nrolfment  In  nonpublic  schools  is  at  an  all- 
time  low  today,  indicating  that  these  options  are  available  to 
fevyer  and  fewer  students.  In  th'e  agrarian  a[nd  frontier  society  of 
our  first  100  years, 'children  could  quit  schbol,  and  did,  for  on- 
the-job  training  in  farming  and  other  occiipations.  Apprentice- 
ships for  children  and  youthijWerecommon' 

During  the  next  fifty  y^ars^  as  bUr  society  evolved  from  agrar- 
ian to  industrial,  opportunitje^or  on-the-job  training  expanded, 
with  many  children  employed  in  plants  and  factories*  /^s  lat&as 
1900;^  twice  as  many  schooUag^r-childjren  wer^  working  as  ^gjOiifjg  to 
school;  fjiapy  ^f^hem  under  10  j&moi  <ige;  Whether  desirable  or 
not,  Work^  ViTd^  a  legitimate  learning  alternative  to  schoolfng  for 
our  first  iMye^irs.  During  tliis  period  evening  schools  were  e$'* 
tablished  in  some  communities  to  accommodate  youths  of  age 
nine  andjt.Qyei:^  who  were  empldyel^  full  time.  As  more  adult 
laborers^lmipigriated  to  this  country,  as  labor  unions  developed) 
and  as.  child  labor  laws  were  extended  and  enforced,  apprentice? 
ships,  on-the-job  training;  and  regular  work  for  those  of  s^hboh 
age  became  scarcer  and  scarcer.  '  i  s  ' 

At  the  beginning  of  this  pentury  fewer  than  10%  of  all  youth 
in  this  country  completed  high  school*  Programs  of  high  schools 
and  the  granimar  school*  were  academically  oriented  to^prepare 
those  few  who  would  finish  high' school  to  go  on  to  college.  It 
was  widely  recognized  that  many  students  did  not  learn  well  in 
this  academic  setting.  Only  a  minority  were  expected  to  suc- 
ceed. The  development  of  vocational  schools^i,*  therefore,  was 
a/i  effort  to  provide  an  option  for<»#<iany  students  who  otherwise 
^ould  have  dropped  put  tp  face  a  declining  (for  school-age  yoluth) 
job  market.  Optional  evening -schools  survived  Ihv  a  few  com- 
munities^  but  as  the  compulsory  school  age  was  extended^  stu^ 
dents  Were  forced  more  and  more  to  attend'the*  public  school  to 
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which  they  vyer^  assigned.  By  1950,  the  vast  majority  df  children 
and  youth  ha^  rti)  oth0r  option.  . 

'  Within  S^lativ^ly  short:  rtm:e,  ce^^^^^  than  tl^ty  years' 

t1920495IO),  tbpse  c«nventionai  scli^dlr^^  ellfni-; 
nating  a  nriajocit^  oft^tudents  before 'grat^^^^      from  high  school 
Vere  ex(3ected'urprovide  mass  elementary  and  secondary  educa^ 
tion  for  all  children  and  youths  As.  a" n<ition  we  had  committed! 
our  schools  to  an  impossible  task>  but  it  took  a  while  for  edMca- 
tors>  parents^  and  the  general  public  to  Realize  this.  /  ' 

^    ■       ■  ■  .{'■ 

The  Developmenf^^Optioiul^ternative  public  Sthools 

'  ' '        '  '  *^^. .  •'/■* 

Some  communities  recognized  before  others  that  the  single  Stan- 
IdfaVd  school  could  not  meet  the  needs  of  all  students.  Sop|e  c6m- 
H^unlties  saw  the  need  for  starting  new  schools  fOr  t^ilented^^^^ 
dents>  such  as  Bronx  High  School  of  Science  in  Neyy  York  City 
(1938).  Some  commOnUies  provided  foT  dropouts  ^arld  j^^^^ 
dropouts  schools  such  as  the  Metropolitan  Youth  Education  Center 
jn  Denver  (1964).  Some  communities  wanted  to  change  all 
schools,  as  in  the  move  toward  opeji  elementary  education  In 
North  Oakotg  (1965).  OtheV  communities  attempted  tO  prOVide 
optional  schools,  such  as  The  Parkway  plan  in  PWIadelphia  (1969). 

By  1970>  the  need  for  alternatives  to  the  conv^entional  school 
was  widely  redogriizedl  Many  communities  were  developing  al- 
ternative public  schools  to  compl<^ment  conventional  sclibols  in 
order  to  make  the  school  systems  within, those  comrnunities 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  all  children  and  youth.  In  many 
communities  today  students,  parents,  teachers,  and  admlnistra- , 
tors  have  choices  among  various  Optional  alternative  public 
schools.  In  the  last  few  years  several  national  reports,  on  educa- 
tion have  recommended  the  offering  of  alternative  public  Schook 
The  1973  Report  of  the  Nat/ona/  Commiss/on  on  t/ie  Re/orm  o/ 
Secondary  fducat/Orturjges  that:  .  V 

Each  district  should  provrde  a  broad  range  of  alternative  schools 
and  programs  so  that  every  student  wllf  have  ,  a  meaningful  edu- 
cational option  available  to  him?- 

The  authors  Qf  this  book  have  been  working  with  the  develop- 
*ment  of  Optional  alternative  public  schools  for  a  number  of  years. 


,';/:;..-...  .         .       *  "   .      •  i  .  ~:  ■' 

r  \  w  \  We  hope  to  show  how  these  optional  schools  provide  a  means    ^  \ 

y  for  making  pubjlc.educa^^     more  responsive  to  the  needs  of     .  ; 

.  ;  children  and'^outh 'in  this  decade  and  this  century,/ We  believe  / 

*      .  optional  schboli  will  become  a  vital  part  of  the  continuing  search  ■ 
for  compromise  among  the  educational  needs  of  the  individual,        *'  , 
*    of  a  democratic  society,  of  a  technological  ^orld,  and  of  future 
,  generations.  ;■, 


A  DESCRimON  OF  OPTIONAL  ALTERNATIVE 
.  ;  H  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

When  a  community  '  provides  optional  alternative  pxrbljc 
schools^  the  conventional  school  become^  one  option.  Usually  it 
is  the  most  popular  option*''' An  important' aHvaft^^^^ 
«optiondf  schoolsHs  that  tl^|is  remoyels  the  r^e^^^ 
sensu$«  Families,  satisTted  with  the  con^^ehtl0^^^^^^ 
that  option,  and  for  famiiieis  who.chiijipS^  a^^^^^d^^^  the 
risk  is  low»  If  the  alternative  proves  t0  be  unsatisfactory  for  $Orirfe 
students,  they  can  return  to  the  conventional  school.  Alternative 
schools  will  not  replace  the  converitioh?(,l  school;  they  will  com- 
plement it  so  that  the  alternatives  and  the  conventional  school 
together  will  provide  ec|ucational  program^  that  are  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  students.  * 

Types  of  Optional  Alternativ<e  Public  Schoolar- 

The  optional  schools  have  usually  developed  as  responses  to  par- 
ticular needs  within  their  communities.  No  single  mpdej  could 
encompass  their  diversity,  but  there  are  some  commBWi;  type? 
Into  which  the  majority  of  optional  alternative  public  schools 
vyould  fit.  "  '  r- 

Open  sc/ioo/s  provide  individualized  learning  ^experiences^r- 
ganized  around  interest  or  resource  centers  throughout  the  build- 
ing. Open  education  is  not  new,  but  interest  in  open  schools  has 
been  grovying  because  of  their  popularity  In  Creat  Britain^  and 
because  oif  recent  developments  in  the  psychology  of  learning. 
"'The  St.  Paul  Open  School  is  one  example;  housed  in  a  refucbished 
warehouse,  it  enrolls  500  students  in  kindergarten  through 
grade  12. 


.  Schools^wkhom^mils  provtde  learning  e)<perlen<«s  throughout 
the  comrrtgnity  and  offer  jhcr^ased  interaction  between  school 
and  cornmunityv  Phiiadelphia's  P^rkvyay  ptograni,  which  oper^ed 
In  1969,  was  the  first  and  i$  prol^abiy  the  best  (cnown.  Qthers 
Include  Metr6  in  Chlcago>  Genesis  (fdrmerl/  Connmynity  High 
School)  in  Berkeley,  and  City  School  in  Madispri;-\^j$<;Qn$in. 

Learning" centers  have  d  concentration,  resources;  in  ortejo- 
cation  available  to  all  of  the  studentis  in  the  commuriity^  The$eln- 
clude  ^magriet^  ischool^,  educational  par.ks^  <:^reer  education 
centers,  land  vocational  and  technical  hfgh  schools^  St.  Paul  h^s  , 
'"develtoped  ^  rtetvyork  of  learning  centers  at  both  elementary  aind 
$ecQ(\mt^  tev^Isr  Students  spend  part  of  the  dhy  in  their  home 
school  land^jpart  in  m  Optional  learning  center.  The  Skyline  Center 
in  Daillas  provides  learning  experiences  that  cannot  be  offered 
in  every  high  schodl*"an  aircraft  hangar  and  airstrip,  a  computer 
center^  and  classes  in  Creek  and  Swahili.  ^  ; 

Cont/ncja(/on  <fchook  make  provision  i^i  students  whose  edu- 
cation  ha5"b|^|orj3^  be)  Jnterrufited— drop-out  Caters,  re- 
entry programs'^  pregrta^^^^  center$>  evening  and  adult 
high  $choo(s>  ^ndjtreet  academies.  The  Metropolitan  Youth  fdu^ 
catjon  (Jentetj^  With  four  locations  in  Denver  and  Jefferson 
C^^nty,  Colorado,  and  Pacific  Shored  High  School  in  Manhattan 
Bea^h^Callfornia,  both  in  operation  for  aboiit  ten  years^  have 
served,  the  tweeds  of  thousands  of  students  within  their  com^ 
munltiei  ^  * 
Mu/tJcti/tuVa/  schbo/s  emphasi^je  cultural  plgralism  and  ethnic 
and  racial  awareness;  they  usually  serve  a  mMlticuitucal  student 
bodyJ  Bilingual  schools  with  optional,  enrollrhent  are  included  In 
this/  category,  SAND  Everywhere  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  is 
a  multicultural  elementary  school  in  a  former  warehouse.  Agora  in 
Berkeley  Is  a  high  school  serving  hIack/Chicano,  and  white 
students.  * 

/fee  schools  emphasize  freedom  for  stud^ents  and  teachers  to 
plan  and  Implement  their  own  learning  experiences  without  Con-^ 
ventional  constraints.  TItis  term  is  frequently  used  to  designate 
nonpublic  alternative  schools,  but  a  few  free  schools  are  avail- 
able by  choice  within  public  school  systems  in  Berkeley,  Minne- 
apolis, and  Philadelphia. 

Schoo/s-with/n-a-schoO/  operate  when  a  small  ndmber  of  stu- 
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dents,  and  teachers  are  Involved  by  choice  in  a  different  learning 
^progr^m.  This  category  includes  both  the  m/n/school  within  the 
building  and  the  satellite  school  on  another  location  but  with 
adrrjinistratlve  ties  to  the  conventional  school.  .  Schools-within- 
schools  usually  belong  to  one  of  the  six  types  above.  . 

The  comp/ex  of  a/ternaf/ve  schools  has  several  optional  al- 
tiematlve  schools"  housed  together  in  one  building  and  usually 
under  one  administration,  paaren  High  School  in  New  York  City; 
Quirtcy  II  in  Quincy,  ll|inpis;  New  School  in  Cleveland  H^hts, 
Ohio;  and  Ravenswood  High  School  in  East  Palo*  Alto,  California^ 
are  alljarge  high  schools  vyhich  d^onsist  of  a  nurriber  of  alterna- 
tive schools  or  mitiischools;  The  conventional  program  may  or 
may  laotexisfas  one  of  the  alternatives. 

Cooperat/ve  aifernaffve  schools  exist  when  one  or  more'  op- 
tional alternative  schools  arje  cooperatively  funded  and~bperated- 
by  several  nearby  school  syiifems.  InVlartford,  Connecticut;  ^Keftt 
County,  Michigan;^hd„  the  Greater  Pmljadelphia  area,  school  dis- 
tricts have  collaborated  to  offer  optional  schools  to  students  from 
several  communities.  ,  ; 

Naturally  there  may  be  conslderabPe  overlapping  among  these 
categories.  And  sbrrie  optional  alternative  public  schools  would 
not  fit  into  any  of  these  categories.  The  Alternative ,  Education 
Center  in  Grand  Rapids  is  a  school  based  on  behavior  modifica- 
tion. The  Pratt/TOotley  Schools  in  Minneapolis  are  continuous 
progress  elementary  schools.  Some  alternative  pubU<§  schools  op- 
erate as  voluntary  integration  models  within  their  corrimunities — 
in  Louisville,  St,  Paul^  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,.to  name  a  few. 

Speparl'lu  net  ion.  schools  that  serve  stijdents  who  are  assigned 
or  f^er red  without  choice  shoulcr  not  be  considered  alternative 
schools^  A  school  to  which  disruptive  students  are  assigned  hiay 
be  highly  desirable  in  some  communities,  but  it  should  not  be 
confused  with  optional  public  schools. 


Common  Characteristics 

While  alternative  public  schpol's  have  been  developed  in  response 
to  needs  within  their  community,  most  share  some  of  the  follow- 
ing characteristics: 

11 


1,  As  previously  state^/the  schooKprovides  ai^^Gption  for  stu- 
dents, patents;  and  teachers.  Usually  the  choice  ^  open  to  all 
.  Within  the  community,  but  therle  must  alvyays  be  choW  for  5om^ 
\   so  that  the  alternative  schqol  has  a  voluntary  cOenteje.  TKe^choo] 
population  should  reflect  the  socioeconomic  irjd  racial  maWup  of  - 
the  entifer-comm^  is  no  peed  for  ^public  alteri^lve 

khppjs  that  are  elite  or^racistr  .  ^  ^\  ' 

/     :  2*  The  alternative  schobl  bas  as  its  reason  fqr  existence  a\ 
c^pnrTiitment  to  be  mo»*e:  to  some  educational  neecf 

witNn  it5  corrifnMnit^^  than  the  ^coirtventional  . schools  have  been* 
'      3,  The  alternative  school  usually  has  more  comprehensive 
V  goals  and  pblective?  than  its  conventional  cpunter^)art.  While 
^   linfost- alternative  schools  are  conlcemed  with  developing  basic 
:    skills  and  preparing  studertts  foi^jiollege  and  vocation^/ they  are 
^iso  concerned  with  imprpving  a  student's  self'-concept>  develop- 
Jng  inclividual  talent  and  uniqueness;  understanding  and  encour- 
aging cultural  ^p^urafi^^  ^nd  preparing  .students 
fpr  varipps  roles  in  Sbjiety^consurner,  voter,  critic,  parent, 
spouse;  and  so  on'  \. 

4.  Jhe  alternative  school  is  mPre  )le^ble  than  conventional 
schoofevlt  i& therefore  rihare  responsiVe  to>l9nned  evolution  and 
change.  Since  alternatives  are  being  developed Jn  our  age  of  ac- 
cPuntability,  they  rely  on  feedback  and  forma«Ve  evaluation  Jn 
developing  and  modifying  their  curricula,  Ns,     \  ,  ' 

5.  Alternative  schools  tend  to  be  smaller  than  compr^liensiVe 
high  schools.  The  median  enrollnient  in  alternative  public  schopfs 
is  under  200.  Because  they  are  smaller,  alternatives  tend  to  have 
few^r  rules  and  bureaucratic  constraints  on  students  and 
teachers. 

Con/sidered  collectively,  these  characteristics  indic£itd*that  op- 
-tional  alternative  schools  do  differ  in  significant. ways  from  their 
conventional  counterparts,  but  these  differences  are  not  nearly  as 

.^srgnificant  as  the  total  impact  of  optional  schools  on  the  school' 
system*  Each  optidnal  school,  by  being  responsive  to  certain 
learning  needs,  helps  to  create  a  local  school  system  that  is  more 

-responsive  tp  the  needs  of  its  community.  The  ultimate  goal  with- 
in any  community  should  be  to  provide  ^very  parent  with 
meaningful  choices  about  his  child's  education. 

,  ■*  .  ■  r    .  ■■  • 
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Psychological  Considerations 


Since  children  learnln'^tlift^  Ways  and  at  different  times, 
alterative  schools  provide. a  natural  arena  for  exploring  the  re- 
lationships among  the  learning  styles  of  students,  the  in5tru<:- 
tional  styles  of  teachers,  and  varying  learning  environments. 
Research  on  matching  students'  Jeartiij^g  styles  with  certain  en- 
vironmental characteristics  of  conventional  and  alternative  schools 
is  already  'underway.  In  the  near  future  It  may  be  possible  to 
design  learning  environments  to  meet  Specific  learning  nee.ds  and 

styles.  • 

Meanwhile,  teachers  and  others  worlcing  in  optionaljDublic 
schools  frequWly  report  beneficial  side  effects.  One  of  th^se 
invo!ve^the  psychology  of  choice.  Students  and  parents  are  more 
loyal  to  a^^chool  they  have  chosen  than  one  .chosen  for  them. 
Teachers  are^too;,  Both  teachers  and  administrators  report  a  pref- 
^^irence^or  the^siudent  body  that     voluntary  rather  than  c6m- 


erence  tor  tne  sujqeni  ooay  inai  n  vuiumaiy  lam^.  — 
pulsory.  If  multiplK:opt'ions  are  available  within  the  community, 
the  conventional  ichbqi  becomes  one  of  the  options^and  it  too 
benefits  from  a  volunWv  student  erirollmeht  and  a  voluntary 

teaching  staff.  ^        ^  j^uu 

There  is  also  a  therapy  of  involvement  associated  with  the 
optional  schools.  When  parent^  students,,  teachers,  and  adrriinis- 
trators  are  involved  in  .planning  the  program,  they  establish  a 
healthy  interaction  which  creates  a  spirit  of  cooperatron  hard 
to  duplicate  in  other  ways.  This  goes  well  beyond  the  conven- 
tional PTA  meeting.  If  parents,  students,  or  teadhers  are  un- 
happy with  the  school  system,  discussing  the  need  for  alterna- 
tives provides  an  outlet  for.  their  feelings  and  a  :<:onstr;ucti>>e 
way  to  use  their  energies  to  improve  the  system. 

Whenever  we  talk  with  students  or  teachers  from  optional 
schools,  thfey  assure -us  that  their  school  is  more  "humane"  than 
the  cpnventional  school  that  they  were  in  previously.  At  least 
part  of  this  feeling  is  a  response  to  the  smaller  size  of  the  op- 
tional school.  At  the  secondary  level  many  of  these  students  and 
^  teachers  have" come  from  high  schools  or  junior  high  schools  that 
enrolled  over  1,000  students.  Inhumaneness  may  be  directly  re- 
lated to  size.  Certainly  a  school  for  6,000  must  have  more  rules 
and  bureaucratic  constraints  than  a  school  for  sixty.  In  many  op- 
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'-T^iprial ■  schools  studen    and  teaehjers  know  the^  names  of  every 
^^tb<tent  and  every  staff  m 

,  (Whether  It  Is  humaneness  or  chpice,  directors  of  optional  al- 
i  terhitiV^  schools  frequently  report  le$s  truancy,  les.s^  vancjallsip/ 
'  ■    fewer  ~d  problems,*  and  less  .ahseflteeism^  We  have  6b- K 

v  VvSieirVed  thafe  both  students  ar^  jteather^  tend  to  stay  "around  i^fter 
;  Sichb^ol  hours^an^^^  on  days  when  schooMs  hot  in  sesr^ 

*    sidn /this  all  suggests  that^there  are  some  desirable  psychological 
differfeitces  sissodated  wit^^^^^^  . 

Sodologiciail  CqinsiideratiQns^ 

Earlier  we  indicated  that  choice  in  public  edMcsation  is  consistent 
with  demoi?ratic  prinpples,  but  phNosoph/ iV  only^  one  part  of 
the  complex  relatiOnsWp  between  a^'  derhocratifc  society  and  its 
educational  sygtemrPurln^  hfivp  hipen 


.  made  to  decentraMi;^||ie  deGisibn-^makirig  process  in  public  edu-- 
.  cationi  In'  spme  \ommunitles  students,  teacher$,^  printipals, 
.  parents;  and  other  lav  citiz^^^^^        they  hav6  little  or  no  vojj^e 
in  determining  what  k)es  on  jfi.their  local  schools.  Developing 
optional  public  schools  provides  opportunities  for  decisiOa  making 
and  community'p.articipatipn  at  the  local  level.  In  sorn^  comjnun-" 
*/ities  today  new  .pac|n^  formed  jamong  citizens 

and  educators  as  they^pla^tV  develop,  and  Operate  ^optional  aU 
ternative  public  schools.  Community  boards  involving  parents 
and  other  community  members  are  an  Integral  par^pf  alternative 
pUbliG^schools  in  Berkdeyiiouisyille,  and  St^ 

dpti6nal  publft: schools  prdvide  another  level  of  control.  When 
school  are  available  by  choice,  the  community  ^has  control, 
through  th^  consij^er-r-the  individual  family.  iFamilies  either 
choose  to  send  their  children  to  a  Specific  alternative  school,  or 
they  do  not.  When  only  a  few  families  select  an  optional  school, 
obvioijsly  that  community  do^s  not  perceive  th^  need  (or  offerihg 
that  alternative  at  that  time.  On  the  othef xhand,  if  thoustand^ 
.of  families  warjt  their  children  In  a  particular  icjnpol,  this  would 
'indicate  that  the  community  needs  more  schools  of  that.  type.  This 
exactly  what  happened  in  Philadelphia  when  thousands  Of  stu- 
dents applied  i^or  the  few  hundred  openings  at  Parkway.  Park- 
way quad  ru'^ed  its  original  siie  by  adding  three  new  locations. 
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Unfortunately,  Jhere  are  stll^^many  more  appllcarjts  for  Parkway 

.  each  year  than  the  available  openings. 

Optional  ajternative  public  schools  play  a  role  in  the  search 
for  solutions  to  some  of  our  major  social  problems.  In  some  com* 
munillds^  the  optional  school  is  a  voluntary  racial  integration 
model.  In  other  communities  ^he  optional  school/integrates  dif-* 
ferent  socioeconomic  classes  that.  Would  temally  be  risiegregatey 
In  neighborhood  schools;  Chicago's  Metro?^^  Louisville's*  Brown 

*  School,  and  the  Cambridge  Pilot  Schooi^have  voluntarily  .inte* 
grated  student  enrollments  that  repreaenjt'each  city's  total  popula- 
tion. The  St.  Paul  Learning  Centers  provide  racially  integrated 

'education  in  4  city -whose  neighborhoods  are  racially  ^egr^gated. 
Over  95%  of  the  elfgible  fewilies  piafjticipate  th^this  volumary  In* 
tegration  program.  It  is  important  to  note 'here  that  the^  choices 
these  St*  Paul  fiamilies  make  are  educational  thoices.  They  choose 
the  Automotive  Transportation  Learning  Center  because?  this  ed- 
ucatiortal^^experience  is  not  available  in  their  neighborhood  school,- 
This  solution  to  segregation  is  quite  different -from  the  praciica 
of  busing  students  who  do  not  wanX  to  go  to  schools  "that  do  not 

^  want  to  take  them.  . 
.  Many  of  the*  attempts  to  reform  education  in  the  last  two 
decades  were  socially  unacceptable  because  they  sought  to  pro- 
vide  a  reformed  school  for  everyon-^*  They  required  consensus. 
Even  thpugh' many  parents  yvould  like  to  ^see  changes  in  the 
!|j;iOols>  thqy  certainly  woOld-^not  all  agrfie  on  exactly  what  those' 

^dianges  should  be.  The^optional  school  provides  a  strategy  for 
exploring  different  ntodes  of  educatton  without  requiring  coj^i* 
sensus  or  compulsion  within  the  community* 

^cofionilc  Considerations  ; 

It  i^  impossible  to  discuss  public  education  without  considering 
today's  economic  situation.  During  the  past  decade  the  Cost  of 
public  educafion.  increased  at  a  rate  signWicantly  faster  than  th^ 
increa'se  in  the  national  economy.  It  !s  unlikely  that  we  will  see 
such  a"  massive  increase- in  funds  for  public  educa^tibn  again  in 
this  century.  .  \  v 

Optional  public  schools  usually  operate  on  the  same  per  pupiK 
budgets  as  other  schools  at  the  same'  level  within  the  same  tom- 
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munity.'Some  cost  more,  and  many  cost  less,  but  In  many  com- 
munities conventional  schools  also  vary  in  per  pupil  cost.  Some- 
^     times  modest  funcls  ar^^ecessary  for  planning  and  development; 
V     sonjmimes  they^rfe  fwi  A>  a  district  moves  to  optional  schools, 
there  will  probably  he  transitional  expenses,  just  as  there  are 
\    added  expenses^each  time  a  new  conventional  scHodI  is  opened 
within  the  district.  In  many  districts  school  jjoards  and  adminjs- 
.  trators  have  found  ways,  to*  provide  alternatives  without  sig* 
»  *nificant  ad'djed  expenses.  Who  really  knows  how  .much  schooling 
shouW  cost?  The  smalter  alternative  schools  provide  opportuni- 
ties to  vary  organizational  structure  and  staffing,  which  would 
be  difficult  to  try  irf  thfe  larger  conventional  schools.  The  alter- 
native school  provides  a  way  that  a  community  can  seek  the 
optimum  lev^j^funding  for  it^^chools. 

When  a  community  makes  multiple  options  available  there  is 
an  open  market  In  education,  and  the  consumer— th^tudent  and 
.  ^^jfe  family— are  the  judges  of  the  service.  This  ojj^n  ^marKet. 
.*     cFe^tes  a  healthy  feedback  frpm  the  consumer  to  the  professional 
qducator.  If  nobody  buys  the  Edsel,  It  will  nb  longer  be  produced. 


''vitHi  POTENTIAL  IMPACT  OF  ALTERNATIVE  ^HQOL$ 

"Thfe  conceptpf  options  In  public  education  does  not  suggest 
that  alternatlve\  schools  would  replace  conventional  schools; 
rather,,  alternative,  schools  would  complemeilt  the  conventional* 
Educational  reforqi  Is  not  at  Issue  hefe.  What  Is  a,t  Issue  Is  the 
degree  to  which  Comipunltles  can.exfiand,  thrgyugh  choice,  the 
number  and,  MndsW  learning  envlronmerits  without  IricreaS^d 
funds,  new  buildlngV  or  additional  p^rsonnei.- It  Is  equally  im- 
portant to  understana  the  educatioTnal  Implication  a  connota- 
tion of  the,  term  $o  Wquemly  usecl^^  book^  the  term 
^'cholce/'  .Vyhat  choice^peciflcally  c/oiel  not  mean  Is  thiit  teach" 
ers  and  .'Students  throUteh  daily  whiitli  "do  their  own  thing/' 
Freedom  of  choice  in  a  aemocracy  has  never  meant  license^,  nor 
does  lt^ln  alternative  schools.  What  choice  >cfoes  mean  Is  that 
teachers  ,  and  students  (gstSially  ' parents  and  dtthiirrlstratlve  per- 
sonnel are  also  Involved)  in  toncert,  participate  In  planning,\le'* 
signing,  implementing,  and  evaUiating  the  specific  goa I s^  activities, ;  * 
and  contetit  essential  to  the  leWnir^g  process.  Th/oiigh  optional 
alternative  public  schools  the  id^jals.Of  our  democratic,  pluralis- 
tic society  are  now  becoming  esser^al  ingredients  of  mainstream 
American  education.  ■       \  "  *  . 

CommunllyX  '  . 

The  differences  within  a  single  fcommunitySwnong  its  people  a n^d 
their  social,*  political,  economic,  ancf  philois^pbital  values  are 
usually  greater  thap  the  differ^ces  from  oneisrammunlty  to  qnn 
other.  This  makes  community  involvement  in  public  education 
essential,  since  our  schools  can  reconcile  these  ba^ic  differences 
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within  ^achywftrhunity  only  when  such  Inyolvement^Klsts.  All 
communlfl^  share  xbmmon  needSrand  It  is  these  common  needs 
'  with  which  state  and  federal  agencies  are  primarily  concerned. 
But  while  education  responds  to  common  needs/ Its  success  or 
failure  riaflonally  can  and  should  be  attributed  directly  to  the 
way  in  which  each  local  community  Identifies,  discusses,  designs, 
and  Implements  school  prOgrams^consistent  with,its  own  unlque- 
.  *  nes's.  mus,(^mmunities  will  continue  to  be  an  essential  element 
In  $choot  imprdvementv   -        -  . 

Education  Is  re$ponsll>l|f*  foi*  Influencing  the  relationship  be- 
:  tween  Individuals  and  the  conrtmunlty.  A  monolltbic'system  cannot 
.  respond  to  the  needs  j<f  a  coningunlty  and  itspluralistic  popula* 
tlon;  a  plurality  of  modes  o.f  education  can.  In  many  communi- 
ties where  alternative  schools  e>s)st,  the  community  has  slgnifi^ 
cantly  influenced  the  school  progfarfi?  The  reverse  is  also  true. 
School  programs  are  ^ginning  to  influence  community  life  out- 
sigle  th^SchooL  .  ■      '  ' 

■  Nearly  1,500  communities  throughout  th0  Uoited  States  are  Cur'- 
?fently'  planning,  generating,  or  jmplementing  optional  alternative 
^public  schools.  Community  Inwslvement  has  been  essential  in 
their  Origin,  design,  and  operation*  Open  dialogue. has  resulted  In 
genuine  commitment  to  make  schools  more  responsive  to  com- 
imunlty  needs.  Parents/ the *^most  overlooked  educational  resource 
In  every  community,  have  frequently  become  active  participants 
In  the  normal  routine  of  alterpatlve  schools. 

The  ways  In  which  comnr^unities  become  involved  In  the  de- 
velopment of  alternative  public  schools  varies  from  community 
to^  community.  A  general  community  position  on  alternative 
schools  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  because  educational 
needs  vary  from  one  community  to  another,  WViat  is  important  is ' 
that  communities  develop  alternatives  to  starve  vadous  clienteles, 
to  meet  needs  nOt  presently  being  met,  and  to  expand  the  num- 
ber of  learning  erivironments  to  accommodate  a  broader  range  of^ 
teaching  dnd  learning  styleSi 
^  How^an  alternative  school  is  started  depends  eatireli^  on  what 
segment  of  the  community  first  senses  the  need  arid  to  what  ex- 
tent. Students  wdre  ^he  tirst  to  press  for  alternative  schools  In 
Newton,  Massachusetts,  .and  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  In  St.  \Paul; 
Sharon,  Massachusetts;  and  Tuskege^  Alabama,  It  Was  parents, 
y  ■  ■  . 
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Teachers  provided  the  impetus  in  Racine,  Wisconsin,  and  New- 
port Beach,  California,  and;  administrators  provided  it  in  Seattle 
and  Grand  Rapids:  With  the  aid  of  a  USOB  grant,  the  University 
\  of  Massachusetts  started'  alternative  schools  in  Wprcester  and 
'  Pasadena.  Cqmrnunity  organizations  started  alternative  schools 
lin  Washington,  D.C,  and  Oakland,  In  Berkeley*  Cincinnati^  and 
\>.New  Orleans  nonpublic  alternative  schools  merged^ with  the  public 
school  system.  In  Renver^  Hartford,  and  Philaclelphia;  several 
school  districts  cooperated  in  the  development  of  alternatives* 
IftMadisonI  Wiscfonsin,  students,^  teachers,  professors,  and  admin- 
istWtors  planned  an  optional  alternative  public  school,  in  short  • 
there  is  no  single  pattern.  We  believe  the  best  approach  is  ^he 
on  A  that  involves  the  most  segments  of  the  community 'from  the 
initio  planning  stage  on,  ^  . 

If  l^he  community  role  in  public  education  has  been  slighted, 
and  invour  judgment  it  has,  the  optional  school  concept  provides 
new  opportunities  and  challenges  to  renew  community  pahicipa* 
tlQn  in  educpUon,  Local  invQive*ment  and  commitment  could  result 
In  moreWfective  schools  and  more  effective  schOolicommunity 
relationships,  V 


Curriculum 

Will  we  ever  get  away  from  the  three  R's  (rote,  regurgitation, 
^'nd  reward)  in  our  schools?  Not  |n  alternative  schools  if  yve 
•  mean  basic  skilh,  Alt^natlve  public  schools  are;  not  <?nly  em- 
.  phasizing  basic  skills,  including  readings  writing,  'oral  j^d  non- 
verbal communication,  and  computation;  they  are  al$^rmcluding 
technological,  personal,  social,  and  aesthetic  areas,  ijnd  human 
relations,  Furthermorerthese  schools  are  systematically  clevelop* 
ing-^hew  and  different  curricma  along  with  the  equally  important 
methods,  human  resources,  mJaterials,  lea?nlng^cllmates(,  and  time 
utilization  that  Often  determine  curricular  effectiveness*  Alterna- 
tive Schoolers  afe  frequently  Cqnfronte'd  with  the  misinformed 
assumption  that  what  goes  on  Ip  alternative  schools  is  some^^ 
thing  less  substantive  with  regai'd  to  basic  skills  arid  Overall 
curriculum  thap  conventional  schools.  This  is  simply  not  the  case. 
The  "do  your  6wn  thin^*'  syndrome,  which  is.  often  assumed  to 
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be  the  curriculum  basis  in  alternative  schools,  has  no  more  place 
In  a  humane;  Individualized,  ppen  environment  than  it  does  in 
conventional  schools.  ^ 

In  observing  9II  types  of  optional  alternative  public  schools, 
we  baV'e^  found  that  they  typiccilly  have  comprehensive  sets  of 
bbjilctly^s  covering,  these  six  areas:  1)  b<isic'  s(illl  develbpiment, 
2)  cognitive  development,  3)  affective  development,  4)  talent 
development,  5)  career  development,  6)  role  development  (citi? 
zen-voter,  consumer-<:ritlc,  parent-spouse). 
^  In  general,  the  curriculum  in  the  optional  sChoot  seems  to  be 
moretOHT^rehensive  than  the  traditional  curriculum  of  the  con* 
ventional  school,  perhaps  because  tradition  acts^  as  a  constraint 
on  curricuiar  cnang<%  The  alternative  schools,  with  little  or  no 
tradition,  can  be  moi^>esponslve  to  the  curricMlar  needs  of  lheir 
students.  ^'^^     '  V 

.  In  its  broadest  sense  currlculumincludes  these  six  components: 
persons,  places,  times,  methods,  materh^ls^and  content.  Most 
alternative  schools^  in  practice,  consider  howtb^  components 
vary  with  the  uniqueness  of  the  people  Involved r&i1e(i^  for  Ex- 
ample, "persons"  refers  to  a//  people  participating  in  ih^^^u- 
catidnat  process  (students,  teachers,  administrators,  parents^  ant 
other  community  members).  Teachei's  are  becoming  managers  of 
learning  activities,  facilitators,  and  guides.  Students^  beyond 
being  active  participants  In'  the  learning  process,  are  also  in- 
volved In  designing  and  ifilp^ementing  their  educational  activities. 
Students  may  become  ^teachers"  of  other  students.  Lay  persons 
play  a  role,  serving  as' resources^  "teachers/*  and  aides.  Tradi- 
tional roles  are  sometimes  blurred,  and  an  individual's  role  may 
change  frequently.  Above  all,  alternative  schoolers  perceive 
education  to  be  a  people  business.  % 
w  With  regafd  to  the  "places"  aspect  of, curriculum,  clearly  much 
.  of  what  is  ediicationally  relevant  in  contemporary  times  falls 
outside  of  the  c:onfincs  of  school  dassrooms*  Learning  theorists 
state  that  most  learning  Is  acquired  through  experience.  Further^ 
more,  people  tend  to  learn  moce  readily  what  Is  relevant  to  their 
individual  needs.  Thus,  alternative  schools  have  expanded  the 
variety  and  number  of  places  available  In  which  learning  can. 
take  place.  Of  course,  a  formal  classroom  environment  is  suitable 
for  some  kinds  of  lea«bing  activities  and  for  some  learners. 
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:  The  formal  classroom  ought  to  be  viewed  as  qneMenvlronment 
appropriate  for  some  people  at  particular  times.  Hence,  alterna- 
tive schools  do  have  some  formal;  classroom  activity.  The  ba$lc 
dlff^j^ence,  then,  is  that  ^Jternative  schools  are  providing  a  variety 
of  places  in  addition  to  the  formal  classroom  as  a  means  of  cur^ 
ri^ular  expansion.  . 

Aliernative  schools  provide  opportunities  for  exploring,,  dq-^- 
signing,  and  developing  a  broad  array  of  learning  facilities.  The$e 
schools  are  using  a  variety  of  nonconventional  facilities  avail- 
able within  their  communities.  For  example,  the  St.  Paul  OperT 
School  is  housed  in  a  remodeled  wareho/use.  The  Brown  School 
im  Louisviile  began  Tn  the  lobby  of  the>^ld  Brown  Hotel.  Qther 
schools,  have  been  developed  in  a  s*fparate  wing  of  a  .conven- 
tional school^  a  few  regular  classrpcjms  of  an  existing  school,  un- 
used elementary  school  space,  or  in  other  available  quarters 
throughout  the  community.  ^  .  * 

Utilizing  "time"  effectively  in  education  is  a  concern  that  al- 
ternative school  personnel  are  confronting.  Learning  activities  are 
taking  precedence  over  time.  That  is,  learning  tasks  are  deter- 
mining time  usage  rather  than  having  the  clock  determine  the 
length  of  a  given  learning  experience.  This  command  of  time  is 
Y^ry  essential  since  teaching  styles  "Ihd  learning  styles  requires 
variability , in  the  amount  of^time  needed  for  •successful  learning. 
There  is  no  master  schedule  \q  some  alternative  schools,  indi- 
vidual schedules  and  time  constraints  are  managed  ,w|^h|n  an 
educajtionar  setting  instead  of  starting  with  imposed  (d:qn$traints 
and  subsequently  maneuvering  learning  tasks  to  fit  such, 
constraints*  ,  > 

Variations  in  the  I'methods^'  dirher^sion  of  curriculum  are  be- 
ing explored  in  alternative  schools.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to 
practice  in  a  rrigiinner  consistent  with  their  talents,  interests, 
skijts,^and  training.  They  are  encouraged  to  express  their  indi- 
viduality iH^fms^ofjeac^  The  sai*ne  is  true  with  learn- 
ing styles*  MatchingoTlhe  two  Is  paramount  if  good  teaching 
and  learning  are  to  take  place.  Teachers^  pracficing  any  method- 
ological technique  are  likely  to  be  successful  if  that  technique 
is  a  comfortable  and  natcffel' one.  But  teachers  also  attempt  to 
help  students  determineyheir  learning  styles— the  ways  by  which 
they  learn  naturally  and  Wfettlvely.  Doing  what  one  do^s  best  in 
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a  clintiaitd.  conducive  to  the  success  of  a  learning  activity  shouJd 

product  more  effective  teaching  and  learning. 

When  curricular  6ppor:tt|niti^s  are  e3c^)ahded  by  establishing 
alternative  school|,|the  availability  of  "materials"  is  also  ex-^ 
paneled.  Using  colimunity  resources  automatically  offers  a  wealth 
ot material  for  both  teachers/and  students.  Since  students  are  in- 
volved in  designing  ^ome  of  their  learning  experiences,  they  fre^ 
quenily  bring  materials  or  identify  materials  ^whlch  will  assist 
(hem  in  achieving  successfqlly  what  they  h^e  set  out  to  do.  In 
schools-v^thout-wa  city  sidewalks  literally^ become  their  hall-, 
ways, /Alternative  schook  netessarily  capitalize  on  the  expanded 
-availability  of  materials,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  a  ^hanging, 
and  increasingly  technological  society,  ' 

And  finally,  with  regard  to  ''content/' ^of ten  thought  of  a$  the, 
majqr  component  of  Curriculum,  the  significance  of  alternative 
school  curriculum  is  based  not  upon  the  acquisition  of  new  learn- 
ing or  new  information,  bat  rathjer  the  attachment  of  n^w  nriean* 
ings  to  information  that  is  already  known  or  readily  available. 
In  a  technologicg^l  society,  it  is  impossible  to  teach  or  experi- 
ence ail  of  theViewJnformaiion  available  in  any  given  decade. 
Wfiat  ls^ssehiial  is  acquiring  skills  which  will  enable  people  to 
deahefffctlvely  with  the  significance  and  meanings  of  new  in- 
formation. Being  able  to  comprehend,  adjust,  and  cope  with 
jiew  information  is  as  important  a>.  the  new  information  itself. 

Educators  have  long  recognized  that  the  curriculum  should  be 
designed  to  meet  local  needs.  In  the  195bs  and  196Qs,  the  trend* 
was  to  nationalize  the  curriculum.  Alternative  schools  are  bring- 
ing the  communities  back  into  the  currfculum.  Moreaspecifically, 
schools-wiihoul-walls,  learning  jpenters,  o0en  schools,  and  multi- 
cultural schools  are.  creating  closer  community-school  ties.  Stu- 
dents in  alternative  schools  are  spending  more  tifne  in  their  com- 
munitiea^dealing  with  their  own  community's  problems.  Schools 
cannot/continue  to  simply  reflect  the  WGrk-a-day-world>  ahey 
musl^come  the  work-a-day-^world— ^and  become  life  itself. 

Since  one  of  the  more  philosophic  questions  in  American  e'du^ 
cation'  is  the  degree  to  which  education  shodd  either  lead  or  re- 
flect the  times  and  the  society,  alternative  schools  are  beginning 
to  question  status  quo  education  and  mirroring  society  in  favor 
of  a  leadership  role  In  the  improvement  of  Artierican  life. 


■  V  •  ■ 

School  Governance  / 

J  \      :         •    ■   •   ■      •  ■'•  ■■■  ^ 

One  way  to  look  at  governance  in  education  is  siQjply  to  exarnine 
the  various  leaders  in  conventional  scKools.  A  Siphootboard^makes 
basrc  policies,  which  m  turn  are  administered  by  th^.superimeW 
dent  and  passed  along  toN^  princrpal  yvho  glvei^is  stibordiniate$ 
specific  directior>s.  There  are,  of  course,  sporadic  attempts  to  _ 
make  the  educational  syste'n^^  somewhat  democratic,  Students 
councils  are  organized  to  raise  mon^y  and  sponsor  student  fes- 
tivities. Parents  join  the  PTX,  an^  in  some  schools  teache^rs^  are 
committeed  to  death,  serving  on  powerless  advisory  groups*  This 
is  no^  altogether,  in  vain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  many  schools, 
governance  and  decision  making  are  processes  which  both  - 
teachers  and  students  choose  to  avoid.  It  is  easier  to  bitch 
when  others  make  decisions  which  require  onjy  adherence^,*but 
not  the  corresponding  responsitHljty.  Nevertheless,  alternative 
school  personnel  report  that  some  form  of  shared  deciston^mak* 
ing  is  a  basic  concept  of  alternative,  humanistic;  and-respons^le 
educational  programs. 

'  Some  people  assume  that  alternative  schools  are  leadorless^ 
that  no  decisions  are  made^  that  no  one  is  iV^eld  accountable*  and 
that  what  exists  are'va'rious  degrees  of  chaos.  OrTTpii^  contrary, 
th^re  is  leadership,  and  important  .decisions  are  made  which  are. 
botK  practical  a^d  essential  to  a  detnocratically  operated  school* 
Who  is  involved  in  governance  and  decision  mslkingy.J^J'^  P^^P'^ 
become  involved/ dnd  when  and  to  what  extent  they  are  in- 
volved—these  questions^  have  as.  rnuch  uniqueness  as  the  very^ 
schools  they  Represent,  The  critical  issue  that  those  developing 
alternative  schools  need  to  realize  is  that  all  governance  matters 
are  determined  through  discussion  in  the  planning  stages-^o-that 
lines  of  communications  are  clear,  state  regulations  and  laws  are 
knoWn>  and  that  individual  school  policies  are  developed  by 
those  who  will  be  subjected  ^  their restfaints  or  conditions*  _ 

All  too  frequently,  processes  of  selecting,  sgpting,  and  prdmot- 
ing  characterize  present  day  public  scbodls,  Sifpilarly>_rules/ 
regulatioj^j$5  policies  tend  to  be  tl]^entrahthru5t  of  govern- 
ance in  most  schools.  One  of  the  objecfives  of  alternative  schools 
is  to  create  more  humane  environments.  It  gojes.  withbut  saying 
that  when  people  are  Involved  In  this  decisi6n-making-*proce^s> 
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t|tey  (e^l  less  ruled.  One  administrator  of  an  alternative  ooi 
recently  indicatedah^t  the  critical  thing 'abqut  decision  making, 
particularly  from  the  students'  toint  b^^^         is  that  students  .dp,,,, 
not  necessarily  wan  implied  in  decision  making,  but 

they  want  the  right  to  have  thel  power  involved  in  decision  mak- 
ing, in  other  words/tBey  do  ncit  want  Xh^  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing all  decisions;  they  want  ttfie  right  to  participate  in  decision 
making  on those  issues  thaf  are/  most  important  toi^hem. 

Most  individuals  ir\  alternaiive  schools  are  interested  in  good 
and  just  decisions  and  goverfnance.  When  there  is  honest  dis- 
agreement/^olutions  are  arrived  ^t  Through  an  examination  of 
thf  tssue  by  those  directly  involved .\ At  times  negotiations^  and 
compromises  are  necessary  /just  a$  in  other  aspects  of  society. 
Better  decisions  result  when  interested  parties  are  involved  in 
resolving  conflicts.  ~         /  -^-_.^  - 

Student  Ev^Juation 

Alternative  schools  lacw  sophistication  in  the  area  of  evalua- 
tion. (Many  conventional  schools  do  too.)  To  compensate  for  this 
situation,  alternative  school  personnel  have  attempted  to  ac-; 
complish  at  least  twb  objectives  in  evmluation.  First,  they  are 
Continuing  to  useiA^onver^'tional  techniques  ^nd  devices  to  gatnier 
and  analyze  data  'Second,  and  more  important;  they  are  empha- 
sizing the  necessity  of  db^aining  (Jata  from*a  variety  of  sources, 
not  the  least  of  which^is  srmply  to  ask  students  and  teachers  for 
candid,  personal  resporyses  about  their  educational  involvement. 

since  educational  teaming  is  so  much  a  part/of  iilternative 
schools,  team  planning,  team  teaching,  team  decision  making, 
and  team  evaluation  afe  producing  more  Comprehensive  evalua- 
tion designs,  if  for  no/Other  reason  (and  there  are  some  others), 
thin  they  utilize  a  vaHety  of  talents,  viewpoints,  and  judgments 
based  upor^  what  each  person  brings  to  a  given  task.  For  example, 
by  expaifiding  the  choices  fpr  teachers  and  students  and  empha- 
sizing that  decisions  ibout  these  choices  should  be  shared,  more 
information  can  be  [fathered  hefcire  making  the  choices.  Differ- 
ent people  ^ring  different  sets  of,  perceptions,  resolutions,  and 
solutions,  all  of  vy'hith  contribute  to,4he  evafuafion  process:  The 
con(;ept  of  choice  r](i»6t  be  educationally  significant  in  determin- 
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Ing  the^degree  to  which  teaching  and  learning  Is,  or  Is  not,  tak- 
ing place,  .  ' 

ManyNafternative  schools  havte.  abandoned  grading,  but  have 
•increased  Vhe.  emphasis  on  the  evaluatjori^f^^dents.  Cradtng 
and  rank  in  class  have  trad  iti  00  a  My  been  required  because  col^ 
Ifeges  wanted  both  for  admlssfon.  A  recent  study  vOf  colleges  and 
universities  revealed  that  the  majority  (ovet  650«  four-year  cdl- 
leges  and  universities  and  over  700  two-year  colleges)  admit- 
high  school  graduates  Without  grades  or  class  rank.  Emphasis  is 
being  given  to  comp^^ncejand  performance,  not  tjo  time  spelit 
tn-, class.  When  anv alternative  schooj  youngster's  progress  is  com- 
pared first  with  himself  and  then  with  tinat  of  his  peers,  the  in- 
forma^ion^akes  on  rieW;  mieanifig.  The  trend  in  alternative  schools 
is  to  evalugte  student  progress  lYi  that  order.  Perhaps  the  most 

,  impTortant  aspect  of  evaluation  in  alternative  -schools  is  the  fact" 
that  the  very  nature  of  the  aflternative  concept  is  so  much  rp^re 

*  consistent  with*  what  evaluation  is  alt  about.  Wailing  lists  to  get 
inward  longer,  teacher  feedback  is  positive,  and  community  inter- 
est Is  Tepidly  on  the  *inor£asg.  In  Canlbridge,  Chicago,  and  Phila- 
dellphla  the  altefnrative,  schools  send  a  tligher  proportion  of  their 
graduates  Dn  to  College^  than  do  conventional  schools  in  those 
same  communities.  * 

•  If^the  educational  potemial  of  alternati\%  public  schools  does 
little  jmore  than  to  brlng%harply  to  focus  the  need  to  diversify  our 
schoqls,  it  will  have*serveci  a  worthwhile  purpose^  Public  educa- 
tion.will  be  better  for  what  <he  concept  of  choice  has  given,  not 
only  In  terms  o*f  teaching  and  learning,  but  in  the  ultimate  goal 
of  education — to  help  people  live  more  effectively.  No  otheV  edt/- 
catidnal  concept  or  reform  effort  has  had  this  dynamW  potential, 
II  the  national  trend  continues,  alternative  public  schqols  will  ex- 
ist in  the  .majority  of  communities  in  this  country  before  the  end 
of  this  decade.  / 
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PROBLEMS  OF  THE' OPTIONAL  SCHOOLS 


'h  lie  the  development  "of  optional  alternative  publjc  schools 
may  have  potential  for  making  school-systems  more  responsive 
to  their  diverse  clienteles,  those  who  are  planning,  developing, 
and  operating  alternative  schools  today  face  a  number  of  serious 
problems.  Naturally,  the  extent  and  degree  of  these  problems  will 
vary^frohv^mmunity  to  community,  but  here  afe  some  of  the 
common  prat)lems  that  we  have  observed  to  date.  4 

In  SQme  communities  there  is  a  stigma  on  the  alternative 
School  concept.  Some  people  have  a  cbnception  of  the  alternative 
School  as  a  place  to  send  somebody  else's  children.  Because  some 
vocational  schools  and  career  education  centers  have  been  dump- 
ing grounds  in  the  past,  because^fne  alternative  schools  are  at- 
|empt?ng"to  meet  theMneeds  of  dropouts^and  potential  dropouts, 
and  because  in  som^e  communities  disruptive  students  are  being 
assi.]grt|d  (without  choice)  to  an  ''alternative  school,"  many  parents 
are'a1r|^cly  convinced  that  alternative  schools  are  not  for  their 
childreh.  Other  people  may  be  more  familiar  with  the  nonpublic 
"free  school,"  which  was  so  much  in  vogue  just  a  few  years  ago. 
They  see  the  alternative  school  as  a  place  where  studenti^  and 
staff  have  unlimited  freedoro  and  where  little  is  taught  or  learned, 
Whichi^verjthe  cause,  some^admlnistrators,  *teachers^.  parents,  and 
community  mepjberS  may  be  Suspicious  of  attempts  to  develop 
optional  public  schools^     ^  ^' 

A  second  problem  arises  whei;»  an  alternative  school  is  estab- 
lished prematurely,  without  acl^u^ale^iljaLQguejaji^^ 
ing  withjn  the  community  and  parti3ularly~non  the  part  of^  the 
parents,  students,  and  teachers  who  jare  to  be  involved.  Som^- 
times  an  enthusiastic  board  member  or  superintendent  attempts 
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to  $tart  an  alternative  school  wK^^^  local  needs.  Or  a 

vested  interest  group  within  a  corhmunity  may  try  to  forcQ  ad- 
ministrators and- board  members  to  establish  an  alternative  witt^- 
out  adequately  assessing  community  heeds  or  ' planning  suf- 
ficiently, Educational  faddism  may  cause  ^  too,  Just  he-- 
cause  anpth^i^:  cornrnunity  ha$  a  .successf^^  alternative  school  is^ 
not  an  adequate  reason  for  every  other  community  to  copy  it. 

Providing  adequate  planniog  4jme  fpr  the  staff  is  usually  a^ 
problem.  While  time  for  planning  and  program  development  t$ 
desiirable  when  <iny  new  school  is  opened,  it  is  essent1*^l  'f  that 
new  school  is  to  jj^  an  alternative  tp  the  conventional.  In  §om^ 
comntPTtitre^  school  boards  sold  on  open  education  have  author- 
ized the  constructioti  of;  new  open  schbojs.  But  somietinies  the 
staffs  of  these  schools  have  not  had  time  to  develop  a  program 
before  the  schools  open,  Unfortunately^^  result  is  usually  a 
conventional  prograrrtvin  an  ill-suitedbuil|Cling. 

Ah  unustiatn^robleVi  Js  overenthusiasm.  in  every  community 
at  least  a  few  teachers\  students,  and  Barents  want  to  get  avyay 
from  (he  conventional  School.  They  know  what  they  are  fleeing 
Jrom  butvnot  what  they  are  fjeeing  to  In  fact,  they  may  have 
very  different  and  conflicting  ideas  on  what  an  alternative  school 
should^be. ,  \  -  ^ 

The  first  alternativaschOol  in  any  conpmunity  Will  be  a  novelty. 
/Accordingly  it  will  probab|y  attract  undue  attention  from  the 
press  and  radio  and  television  and,  therefore,  from  the  commun- 
ity at  large.  Many  alternative  schools  ^i^en  attract  visitors  from 
dutside  the  community  in  large  numbers.  This  overexposure  cre- 
ates problems.  Some  students,  teachers,  \and  administrators  in 
the  conventional  schools  are  naturally  resentfuL  of  the  alterna- 
tive because  they  feeh^hat  their  schools  are,  eftective  and  are 
equally  worthy  of  attention.  Schools  "in  their  first  year  of  Opera- 
tion, whether  conventional  or  alternative,  rarely  run.  smqpthly 
and  usually  have  frequent  pTroblems.  Too  much  media  coverage 
too  soon  can  make  normal  developmeptal  problems  appear  to  be 
major  catastrophes-to  the  community  at  large.  - 

Any  time  directors  of  alternative  schools  gathef,  they  men- - 
tion  the  problem  of  evaluation.  This  problem  seems  to  be  closely 
related'to  the  lack  of  adequite'time  for  planning  and  develop- 
ment. When  the  school  has  a  clear  statement  of  purpose  and  when 
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evaluation  IK  integrated  lrl?o  the  planning  and  developmental 
s$ages^he /evaluation  problems  ar^yminimaL  But  it  is  not  un- 
usiJ%il  to  ifJrtd  an  alternative  sfrhoo!  already  in  operation  vyith  Its 
staff  just  b^^innmg  to  consider  means  foreyaliiation. 

In  ma0y  communities  funding  Is  a-  problem.  Throughout  this 
book  we^  have  emphasized  that  alternative  schools  must  be  de- 
signed t0  operate  on  the  same  per  pupil  budget  as  other  schools 
at  the  sj^ime  level  In  the  community.  If  the  alternatlve-sehooMs  to 
be  hoijsed  in  a  rle\*  building  already  planned  and  constructed  for^ 
it,  ,th^h  It  would  foltpw  the  same  iunding.pattern  for  opening 
any  cohventional  school.  But  whep  this  is  n(3t  the  case,  and  ,  it 
Usually  Is  not,  funding  problems  can  be  di/fjcialt.  Considerable 
adrr^ihlstrative  planning  and  negotiating  are  usj^aU^LJxiquired  to 
trar;(sfer  funds  fr6m  conventional  school  budgets  to  thib  alternative 
school  that  will  enroll  students*  who  would  otherwise"  have  been 
ei^coll^d  In  several  conventional  schools.  >  ^ 

|n  addition  to  these  major  problemsr—stlgma,  premature  op- 
^^ration,  inadequate  time  for  planning  and  development,  overeh- 
Ihusiasm,  pverexposul-e^  evaluation,  and  funding— there  ntay  be  a 
host  of  minor  problems,  includiriig^ianges)  in  marking  and  grad- 
ing practices;  student  record-keeping  procedures^ transcripts  and , 
college  admission  procedures;  teacher  transfers;  building  cod^s; 
fire,  safety,  and  health  regulatioers;  and  transportation  arrange- 
ments; *     V  -  h  • 

Some  tyjDes  of  alternatUve  schools  have  particular  pfelems. 
The  school^wlthin-a-school  faces  an  additional  set  of  problems.  It- 
is  difficult  to  have  different  rules  and  regtij^tions  for  different 
groups  of  51^ dents  withinl  the  same  buildiiag*  The  problems  that 
arise  In  this  situation  are  Jvell  described  .by  Robert  Riordan  in  the 
fastback  titled  Alternative  Schooh  in  Action.  JUe  school-without- 
walls  has  a  different  set  of  pjobrems.  Some  communities  are  not 
ready  to  have  students  scattered  throughout  the  city  during  for- 
mal sc)iool  hours.  In  one  community  city  bus  drivers  refused  to 
let  students  from  the  schpoUwithout-walls  use  school  tokens  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  «  * 

Many  alterfjative  schools  have  an  addition^al  problem:  they 
are  oversubscrlbed.^More  students  want  to  attend  than  there^ls 
room  for.  The  result  Is  long  waiting  lists  and  some  ieeUn^i 
resentmertt  on  the^art  of  those  who  werd  not  admltted^-Each  al- 
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femative  school  needs  to  develop  In  advance  fair  and  equitable 
admission  procedures,  So!me  schools  use  a  lotterVi  others  use 
geographic  dlstrlbutloni  arid  some  use  a  comblnatlop,* 
_\*hlle  there  arfe'no  general  solutions  to  any  of  these  problems, 
they  can  usually  be  worked  out  by  adequate  preliminary  dialogue 
among  all  segments  of  the  community;  accurate  assessment  of 
the  need  ior  alternative  schools;  sufficient  time  .and  resources  for 
planningfc^evelopment,  and  l^rtplementation;  and  sincere  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  ,adminlsTfetors,  teachers^  parents,  and 
students,  "  ,  - 
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SYisiitioisTic  tmas  Qf  ohiomai  public  schools 

I  he  development  of  optional  public  $ch9ors  has  had  a  refreshing 
effect  on  professional  cooperation  among  institutions  and 

-  agencies  felaited  to  public  education.  But  the  term  coopera|/6n, 
or^ven  5erWce,  fails  ta  capture  the  spirit  ofWhat  is  happening, 
for  the  relatidnshljps  that  have  been  dpvelo()ed^iJo,not  fit  .well  the 
usual  terrhlnology,  We  use  the  term  $ynersi$n(\  to  describe  this 
new  kind  pf  5Chool-collegl3-agency  relationship,  because  ft  con- 
veys more  precisely  the  idea  that  institutions  and  agencies  work* 
ing  together  can  achieve  an  effect  In  public^  education  they  could 
not  achieve  alone*      „  o  ^  . 

.  In  the  past>*state  agencies  and  universities  have  attempted  to 
providfe  services  for  public  schools.  Serving  suggests  a  unilateral 
qualityr  6ne  party  giving  while  thfe  other^receives*  As  sucT\^  ser- 
vice implies  that  solutions  to  problems  are  handed  dowrt  from 
state  or  university  authorities,  Also,  service  activities  in  the  past 
have  too  often  been  useless  exercises  in  which  local  schoC^Js  have 
had  no  reai  initlatlye  or  commitment  to  change  what  they  vyere 
doings  and  the  authority-icbnsultant,  who  assumed  rio  share  of 
the  risk  inherent  in  his  advice,  has  oftert  not  cared  whether  the 

^  school  acted  on  his  suggestions*  This  relationship,  also  failed  to 
offer  ^Opportunities  for  professional  growth  dn  the  part  of  the  uni-' 
Versity  or  agency  personnel,  ^ 

The  synergistic  relationships  that  have  growa  but  of  optional 
public  Schools  are  replacing  the  traditional  s^rvrcf  approach 
with  a  far  more  productive  situation.  State  (jepartments  of  edii: 

\  cation,  universities^  and  professiOrialwiai;gani4atiohs  have„  foined^ 
with  public*"schools  to  facilitate  the  development  and  Improver 
ment  of  alternative  schools,  and  there^  has  also  been  a  positive; 
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inverse  effect,  fn  some  plades  the  developnr\ent  off.alternatlve 
schools  has  contributed  to  significant*  changes 'in  statfe  gradua^ 
tion  requirements,  college  entrance  recjulrements,  teacher  edu- 
cation programs,  and  teacher  ce^tfflcatlon.  Nearly  everyone  has 
criticized  teacher  education  programs  and  statd  and  university 
graduation  and  entrance  requlremetiis^ but  jis  Jong  as' public 
school  programs  yvere^ generally  uniforrn>  there  was  little  need 
for  significant  reylsion.  Alternative  school^  have  changed  all 
that.  State  def)a/t'menis  of  education  have  h^id  to  respond  to 
"  public  schools  that  have  developed  new  CMrHquja'  that  dHf^ered 
dramatically— not  only  from  the^  conventional  curriculum,  but  al- 
j^o  from  state  requirements*      "  . 

The  Washington  State  Department  of  Education,  recognizing 
a  ^general  dissatisfaction  with  graduatl9n  requirem.ents  an^l  the 
significant  changes"  occurring  In  both  puljlic  education i  and  soci- 
ety, developed  a  new  set  cif  Cuid^lioGS  for  Developing  High  School 
Cradu&tion  Requirements,  These  new  requirements  not  only  pro- 
vided more  flexible  procedures  for  graduation,  they  alsQ  stated* 
"Altiernative  learning  experiences  should  be  provided  for  each 
student  within  each  subject  area."  Other  state  departments  have 
assisted  school  districts  in  developing. alternative  and  equivalent 
ways  of  meeting  th'^lr  requirements.  A  jstate  requirement  of  a 
'ye^ir  in  laboratory  science  might  be  fulfiJfcId  by  a  course  In  ex^ 


perimental  ecology  or  stgdent-initiated 


usual  year-long  requirements  in  sodal  stuqies.and  Bngljsh  might 


rjthi 
rfter 


rough  independent 
fernship  at  local  tele- 


be  fulfilled  by  a  series  of  minicourses  or 
study,  or  even  son^e  type  of  community  ir 
vision  stations^  courtrooms,  newspaper  ojff iCes,  or  other  local 
agencies.  ■  ^  ■ 

As  state  r.equlremenj($  have  beerl  relaxdd  or  <Jiartged  and  as 
alternative  schools  have  developed  new  ct  rricula,  new  methods 
of  evaluating  pupil  progress,  new  forms  of 
ways  of  monitoring  learrjiing  experiences,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties have  become  more  flexible  in  their  entrance  requirements 
and  procedures.  When  Oavid  Johnston  anc 
starting  Walden  lU,  an  alternative  public  school  in  Racine,  Wis- 
consin, tliey  discovered  that  the  primary  ccincern  among  parents 
was:  Will  my  child  get  into  college  if  he  g?es  to  this  altemativq 
school?  They  promptly  sent  off  letters  to  all  the  state  colleges 
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research!  project.  The 
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.  md  universities  In  Wisconsin  and  found  that  their  students  would 
^  ixdve  Jittle  trouBle  gaining  admission,  /i^  similar  situation  was 
i.  found  in  a  survey  by  Don  Glines  when  he  was  directing  the 
Wilson  School*  an  open  alternative  school  In  M'af»l^ato,  Minnesota. 
More  recently  a  national  survey  of  coItege$  and  universities 
found  that  the  majority  were  willing  to  admit  students  without 
class  rank,  grade  point  averages,  and  jhe  usual  transcript  of^ 
courses. 

t jN^acher  Education  Programs 

AUternatlves  havd  a|so  positi^^ely  affected  university  teacher  ed- 
ucation programs.  WJten  public  school  educators  met  for  the  first 
InvitatlonijJ  confefjertce  on  alternative  public  schools  at  the  Wing- 
-spread Conferervce  Center  in  Racine,  Wisconsin, , In  April,  1972, 
they  di5covei;ed /that  of  the  multitude  of  problems  facing  the  gew 
alternative  schools,  one  of  the  most  critical  concerns  was  teacher 
education.  As  School  districts  began  to  cl^velop  alternative  learn- 
ing experiences,  it  'became  obvioys  that  there  were  few  trained 
or  experienced  teachers  avaitabje  to  operate  the  new  schools.  As 
.  one  administrator  put  it, 'In  qUr  entire  school  district,  we  found 
.  no  one  who  had  ever  wortced  in  an  open  school,  much  less  a 
free  schoo^l  or  a  school  without  walls.  Oh,  we. had  a  few  teachers 
who  had  read  John  Holt  and  Herb  Kohl,  but  nobody,  had^ the  In- 
tellectual/toughness and  the  down*to-earth-l<now-how  to  get  the 
thing  going," 

Finding  few  teachers  who  possessed  the  skills  to  teach  In 
noncoUyentional  educational  programs,  some  school  dUtricts 
tried  to  provide  their  own  retraining  programs;  others  simply  let 
their /eachers  muddle  through  on  their  own.  Lacking  experlenxre 
•and^kills,  many  teachers  found  the  transition  to  alternative  edu? 
cation^  so  demanding  that  the  burn-out  rate  was  high.  The  edur 
catprs  at  the  conference  cit^d  the  need  for  teacher  trairting  pro- 
grams that  related  to  the  "-staffing  needs  of  alternative^  public 
spools. 

^,  Responding  to  tKls  growing  demand  for^  ^ponconventional 
teachers,- a  few  colleges  and*  universities  have  created  teacher 
education  programs  that  focus  on  emerging  roles  In  Alternative 
public  schools.  We  task,  however,  has  not  beeh  easy,  Ofti&n  it 
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has^meant  prep^t\t\$  corrifiletely^ncvy  Mnds  of  teachei's  wItK  new 
skills  for  emerging  roles  that  ^re  poorly  defined'  and  still  evolv- 
ing. Trying  to  design  a  progrSm  to  develop  teachers  for  a  variety 
of  educaUpnal  settings  has  likewise  created  problems.  How  cOutd 
one  program  develop  competent  teaciiers  for  open  schools, 
schools-wlttKbut-walls;  conthiuous  progress  schools,  and  others? 
In  many  ^ft^  natives,iwhat  we  have  come  to  cali  teacher  has  been* 
transforms  I  in  dramatic  wjiys*  Entirely  new  roles  have  l^een  'de- 
manded bv  the  new  scbAols,  iBut  while  the  task  is  /far  from 
.  simple,  a  number  ojf  ^eaciHer  education  programs  are  being  den 
veloped   ,  ill  •  I 


l.M/aha  UnNersUy: 
llthic  pro^pm  for  the  i 
teachers*  Tbdiiy  lU  stUde 
afternativej  programs.  Thi 
settings.  Urban  or  tural 


diana  University  once  had  a  mono* 
ucation  of  elementary  and  secondary 
Is  can  choose  from  among  over  twenty 
'  may  choose  to  ,wprk*  In' multlcultura 
ttingsj  or  in  rorograms  preparing  them 


to  teach  Arnerlcan  Inc(lfiri5,  latinos,  or  Jbther  target  groups,  pne 
of  these  alternative  prngrams  is  a  fifth-year  prpgrani;j% 
brf  alternative  public  scnools.  The  lU  Alternative 'SchobMteachejr 
Education,  Program  wa>  .developed  .  cooperatively  by  university 
faculty  members  and  public  school  personnel.  The  students  are 
all  certified  teachers  who  are  intereited  in  careers  in  alternative 
schools*  The  program  Is  built  around  a^  year^lpng  Internship  !or 
residency  Iri  -an,^ernaiive  public  scKooll  Cooperafting  public 
schools  provideTRe~1rrtenaiw^h  a  stipend  (ind  assume  ntajbr  re- 
sponsibility forrtheir  field  trairnng^^  public  school,  teacher  or  jiadr 
minlstr^itor  serves  as  an  adjunct  professor  in\  charge  of  field  / ex- 
periences for  the  interns  and  residents  at  each  site.  Current  field 
sites  Include  louisvllle,  Kentucky;  Seattle,  Washington;  Grand 
ftaplds,  Michigan;  Rkine,  Wisconsin;  and  Oak  Ridge,  Tenrtcfssee,. 
The  students  select  a  school  siptting  that  they  feel  is  compatible 
with  th^ir  skills'and  interests,  and  then  work  as  teache/s,  as  ad- 
ministrative afdes,  or  In  research  and  development  projects.  The 
1^  students  havp  been  used  by  publlcl  schools  to  help  conduct 
'  m$eds  analyses  of  their  corr)piunities,  to  help  plan  and  ,  develop 
new  alternatives;  and  to  ^  help  in  strerlgthening  j^jid  expanding 
existing  programs.  The  program  provides  <)nslte  training  for  in-' 
terns,  and  the  interns  provide,  sciiools  with  a  valuiable  talent  Ve- 
spurce  for  innovation  and  renewal.  lU  \\^s  also  become  a  leader 
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in  inservlce  programs  for  alternative  school  teachers  and  admin* 
istrator$Mhe  lU  workshops  in  alternative  education  attract  edu- 
cators f nofti  throughout  ttje  country  each  summer. 

2.  New  Schoof  for  Behavioral  Studies  in  Education,  University 
of  Nortt)  Dakota:  The  New  School,  while  focusing  only  on  ele-* 
mentary  education,  has  become  a*  center  for  teachgr  educat,ion 
programs  in  open  education.  The  program*  has  attracted  large 
numbers  of  people  who  have  completed  liberal  arts  degrees  and*< 
are  seeking  elementary  teacher  certification,  A  key  feature"^! 
this  program  is  its  emphasis  dh  retraining  experienced,  teachers 
and  renewing'Conventional  schools.  The  program  enable^  experi- 
enced teachers  to  return  to  the  Nevv' School  to  learn  open  educa- 
tion sRitIs  while iheir-das^rooms  arfe  jieing  taiight  by  stiidents  in 
^he  graduate  program,  jfie  ^chobls.  become  field  training  sites 
^fOr  teachers-in-training  to  test  out  their  ideas  'while  tlp^gular 
*(eachers  develop  new  skilly  at  the  New  School.  ^  • 

3.  Uniyersi(y  of  Massacliusetts:  *The  National  Alternative 
Schools  Program  has  devejoped  a  unique  relatio^hship  with  a 
number  of  alterhative  public  schools.  The  unii^rsity  provides 
comj5rehensive  consultation,  research^*  ^anij  developioent,  and 
staff  training  for  cooperating  alternative  schools;  the  schools  in 
return  'become  training  sites  for  prospe^itive  teachi^rs.  Th6  pror- 
gram  is  currently  working  wi^h  alternaftive  schools  in  California 
aM  Massachusetts,  On  the  assumptiojp  that  no  one  knows  the 
best  way  to  prepare  each  person  for  each  teaching  role,  the  prt)- 
gram  allows  students  rha^imtiTn  choice^  in  ''where,  how,^nd  for 
what"lhey  will  prepare.     '     .  i  ,  ♦ 

4.  Man/cato  State  College:  The  Studies  for  Eauc^tionak 
natives^  is  a  program,  at  Mahkato  Stat^  CollegVsln  M^^ 
Minnesota,  which  offers  students  an  open  alternative)  for  teacher 
education..  The  program  includes  three*indi>?idualized  compon- 
e^ms:  1)  The  Experimental  Studies  Program  for  undergraduate 

'general-education  and  nonmajor  students; '2}  fhe  Experimental 
Master's  Degree  offering  a' compleVely  individualized  graduate 
p^o^ram  for  Both  teacher  and  noqteacher  candidates;  and  3)  The 
Wilson  Alternative  Lab  School,  housing  prograrrfe  from  nursery 
age  through  high  school.  The  Wilson  School  provides  prospective 
alternative  school  teachers  with  valuably  teaching  experiences*  in 
a  flexible,  noncbnvention^l  educatlonal  setting.  " 
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"^'S.San  Franbsco  S(i{le  UnNersUy:  Since  1970,  the/ Sch9ol  of 
Education  of  San^f  raqcisco  State  Uliiversity  has  had  a  prograni 
fdr^pr^serv/ce  secogdary  teachers  interested  in^  alternatives,  FlelcL 
experiences  are  available  in  alternative  schbdls  a^d  programs  in 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Berkeley,  Mill  Valleyyand  San  Rafael, 
Seminars  are  held  in  which  the  field  experience  is  explic^t^d.  On 
two  occasions  students  have  had'  opportunities  to  b^cpi^l  in« 
valved,  not  only  la  working  in  an  alternative  but  in  the  org£ini5:a- 
tion  and  establishment  of  an  aiterrtatlvg/The  field  experience  is 
available  ef\her  as  paraprofessional  oJ>^S  student  t0ac;Rer  or  as 
both/  .      .  /    '  "  ' 

Teacher  educatlor).,prt)gr^ms  'mo  exist  at  the  University  of; 
I^?.nn5ylyania*4he^  University  :pf 'Minnesota,  the  Uniyersity  of  Cln- 
'cinnati,  Lehman  College  of.C>i)NY^  and  an  especially  interesting 
program  in  hunjiijinistic  open>'ed|iiition  cit  the  University,  of  Florida, 

A  number  [of'''ojther  9j)lleg"es  and  universities  have' initiated  , 
courses  dn  ot).i;ional  FJuJblk^chools.  Such  cour^  can  be  found  at  ^ 
Central  Michigan  Univ^^ity,  California  Stafe  l^niverslty,  Glass- 
boro  State  College,  the  University  of  Colorado,  Washington  Un.i-' 
versityv  and  the  U?>iversity  of  British  Columbia         }  / 
•  \  fyji<iny  alternative 'schools  nearv  colleges  and  universities  with 
teacher  edi4eation  programs  rely  heavily'  upon  thoi^^.  programs 
for  parap/Ofessionals,  iriterns,  and  stodent  teachers,  Jr^Bse  schools 
have  in  turn  had  a  very  real  "influence  upon  teachgt  education 
p^rog^ams,      ,     \  '  V. 

State  Departments  of  Education  '  ^ 

'*  .'-•.» 
Besides  the  important  work  of  revising  graduation  t^^j/ements 
drid'  assisting  schools  in  developing^equiyajpnt  ways'W  fulfilling 
requirements,  state  defjartrfients  have  also  conducted  descriptive 
surveys,  of  alt.erna.tive  public  schools  in  half  a  dozen  sfe^s  and 
published  state  and  regional  directories.  They  have  ^eld  or  cW 
sponsored  regional  and  state  conferences  and  workstlp^s  to  .h^lp 
public  school  educators  familiarize  themselves  with' the  idte'a  of 
alternatives  4^  to  help.th^m  gain  new  skills  and  exchange  in- 
formation. The  state  superintendent's  pffice  in  lllinpis  has  gone 
even  further.  The  state  office  has  developed  the  Illinois  Net-" 
wo'rl<  for  School  Development,  a  program  that  when  fiiilly  estab/ 
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Ilshed  will  have  developed  new  educational" programs  for  ho  less 
than  135,000  students  through  fort^-five  affiliate  schools.  The  net- 
Work  Is  primarily  designed  to  act  as  a  catalyst*and  a  support  sys- 
tem, and  whil(?  it  has  provided  t^n  sc*hooUdistricts  with  $10,000 
6ach  for  starting  costs,  Jt  Is  worl^ing  to  n^jfintdin  oil  alternative 
affiliates  at  existjmg  per-pupll  co*t,  The  Network  enables  each  local 
-alternative  to  Jevelop  its  own.  pVloritles,/but  It,  emphasizes  the 
need  for  career  education,  individualization,  comprehensive  eyaU 
uatlon,  and  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all.  State  depart- 
ments in" California,  Florida,  IngJiana,  New  jeVsey,  New  York,  and, 
Washington  are  also  encouraging  the  exploration  and  development- 
of  optional  public  schools.  '  .  ^ 

Institutional  and  Organization  Support 

*    •        '  ■  ♦    .,     "  f  -  '  ■■  }' 

The  development  of  alterrvative  school^i  lias  also  attracted  the  help 
of  a  numbef  of  diverse  organization's  'an d^' institutions.  Profe^s- 
sional  associations  such  .as  the  National 'Assoclatlbn  cff  Secondary'^ 
School  Principals,  the- National  Education  Association^ -^he  Na- 
tional Elerhentary  Principals  Association,  Phi  Delta^  Kappaj  the^ 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  JD^Mopment,  Snd 
the  national  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  have  all  featured  op- 
tionalo  public  schools  in  their  joupnals.  Alternative  public  schools 
have  also  been  Included'  on  programs  at  annual  meetings  of  the 
American  ^  Association  of  Colleges /oT  Teacher  Education,— the~ 
/*y|ri^) erica n  Association  of  School  Administrators',  the  Association 
IpfeSupervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  the  National  School 
vBbi^rds  Association-,  and  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Prir;icip4ls.        "  '*     .  < 

Several  new  organizations  have  also  been  developed  tb  assist 
optional  public  schobls.  The  lnter,i>ational  Consortium  for. Options 
in  Public  Education  (ICOPE).  was  created  in  order  to  help  operat- 
ing optional  schools  assist  one  -another.  ICOPE  has  doriq  this 
through  the  newsletter,  g^'afig/rtg  Schools,  position  papers,  S  di- 
rectory of  alternative  public  scfiools,  and -through  regional,  na- 
tional,'and  international  conferences.  Over  4,000  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators, student's,,  and  parents  have  Attended  ICOPE  regional 
and  national  conferences  in  the  last  two  yeafjS. 

The  Cen^r-for  NeiA/'Schools,  located  In  Chicago,  has  assisted 
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alternative  schools  througli  the  development  of  evaluation  <m.ocJels 
and  indepth  case  studies  of  altetnalive  schools,  and  with  a  recent 
grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporatipn,  it  is  now  assisting  several 
schools  districts  in  the  Midwest  to  ^tart  alternatives. 
-  The  Experimental  School  Program  of>the  Nationat  Institute  of*^ 
Education  has  funded  alternative  schools  m  Berkeley  and  Minne- 
apolis and  has  developed  Evaluation  models  plus  a  body  of  re^ 
Search  information  on  alternative  schools, 

^  ^-Alternative  schools  have  also  attracted .  th^  support  and  co- 
*  "operation  of^^oeiaL^gendes  not  usually  associated  with  public 
education.  In  BloomiogtonTTfrdtHna,  the  Cj)mmunl|ty;  Acti$rrP 
gram  was  instrumental  in  smarting  an  alternatij^iscHoglJ^ 
oi:>eration  >ith  the  local  publicrjjphmil^^gtfltit^r^ 
V  Indiana,  and7Grand/\BaP»^^'  IV1ichlgan>  street  academies  were 
initially  developed  under  the  Model  Cities  Progrjam  and  then  in- 
corporated into  the  local  public  school  system^  Other  a  I  tern  a" 
ti^es  have'^been  supported  by  local  business  and  industry,  , 

Throughout  their  short  car^^^optiohal  after  native  schools 
-  have  pro videid  jnew  aitenues^  of  copperatjoj^  between  parents, 
^tudents,  teachers,  and  school  admihlstratpr^s,  and  ihey^have^alsa_ 
cau:§ed  ccinimutiities,*>  s^te  agencies,  organisations,  and  institu-^ 
tions  to  join  together  ift^ a  new  spirit  of  synergistic  codpejajign 
and  support*.  '      -     '  -  ''^ 


V  RENEWAL  IN  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

■r\\  "         '  ■ 

L./u|iing  the  last  two  decades  monumental  amounts  of  money, 
enjergy,  talk  and  print  have  been  devofed  to  educational  reform. 
Yet  m^fy^el  that  the  schools  of  today  are  not  significantly  bet- 
ter than  the  scho0l%of  1950.  As  Ruth  Weinstock  says  in  The 
Greening  0f  thG  High  School:  ^ 

This,  thert,  is  the  condition  which  cotifronts  ui:  though  youth  is  no 
longer  the  same,  and  the  world  is  no  longer  the  same,  high  schools 
are  essentially  unchanged  from  whapthey  were  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ceritury. 

We  assume  that  the  term  *^'ed&ational  reforrh"  means  a  sig- 
nificant improvement  that  W0ul(^  affect  a  mc^jorijty  of  the  schools 
gnd^a  majority  pf  the  stude)t>tf*Vlf  this  definition  is  correct,  wej 
must  conclude  that  the  mticK-heralded  educational  refprm  will 
not  Come  In  this  decade,  ^rtd  in  all  prpbability  not  irt  this  cen- 
tury/Educ^tprs  and  parents  concerned  about  the  need  for  more 
effective  scHbO|ls  are  not  likely  to  discover  or  invent  thejspanacea 
^Ntse^  seek.  ^  \  ^ 

^nste^d  they  wiirhave  to  sejttle  for  the  relatively  random  de- 
velppment  of  alternative  anodes  pf  educatipn  which  rneet  indi- 
vidual community  needs.  If  the  develmmeht  of  optional  alter- 
native scht>pls  continues  to  bgrgeon,  tim  local  response,  to  local* 
educational  problems '^ill  have  definite  advantages  over'  the 
panacean  reform  that  many  have  been  seeking.  VVe  like  to  think 
of  this  development  as  a  strategy'^  for  self-renewal  in  public  edu- 
cation. /  .  _  _ 

Amqng  the  futurists  there  seems,  to  be  general  agreement 
that  the  educational  systems  of  the  future,  will  have  to  provide 
a  wide  ran^e  of  learning  options  for  all  citizens*  The  wide- 
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spread  tut  scattered  devetopmenVof  Individual  alterative  public 
schpots  will  provide  a  foundatiop  and , a  model,  for  .^te>^lopirig 
learmhg  options  thM -wiij  be^  required  by  .  our  future  sqciety, 
*  Meanwhile,  istabli§hin|  optTpil^^^^  schools  within  the  CQ.n:i{pknlty 
is  a  simple  Jnd  effective  wayMo  proyide  a  total'eduoatranfljp?^^^^^^ 
gfarf<r  resporteive  to  the  nejeds  of  all  vfamrlies  in  the  commtiaity/' 
Tms  stratfoy  has  the  adv'antage  of  immediate  impact;  Any 
comr™hity;where.$^^     clti2:ens  are  concerned  about  the  schools 
can  plan  ard  develbp  one  or  more  optional  schools  now.  Unlike 
major  refom  efforts,  which  require  yefjrs  of  planfiihg  and  devel- 
dpmetit,  the  optional  school  strategy,  involves  Vss  planning  and 
'more  action.  Typically  parents,  teachers,  and  students  in  many 
X  communities  start  planning  one  year  for*  a  school  that  is  in  .oper- 
^, -^Jon  the  following  year,  r 
\      \Other^ advantages  of  this -strategy  have  been  pointed-out  else- 
\whWe  .in' this  boi^.  T-Key  include  commijgiity  involvemertt,  low 
'.cost,  low  risk,  accountability  ^to  the  consumer,' and  incr^fised 
cbn\nTltment  on  the  part  of' students, 'parents,  and  teachers;  to 
wha^  l,s\:hosen  rather  than  compulsory. 

■■''\  ...X      ^-^  ^ 

The  International  Consortium  For  Options  in  Public  Education 

\       \      '  ■         ■    • '   '     ,    ■        '    "  ■  . 

'  In  1971,  after  several  meetings  of  educators  jnvolved  In  the  de- 
velopmient  of  optional  alternative  public  schools/the  International 
Consortium  for .  OptioYis  in  PLfblic  Education  (ICOPE)  was  es- 
tablished. iCOPE  is  an  a^^joc  group  of  people  and  institutions 
which  sfteks  to  encourage  rli^  development  of  optional  alt^t^n^-^ 
tive  public  schools  in  public  ^cjuca'tion -in  this  decade.  By  n374, 
the  consortium  had  over  500  members  from  over  forty  states; 
five  Canadian  provinces,  Australia/- benmark,  England,  France, 
Germany,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  representing  several  hundred 

"  individual  alternative  public  schools,  plus  public  school  systems, 
teacher  education  institutions,  state  departments  of  education 
•  in-dividual  students;  teachers  and  administrators.^  community 
gro.Ops;  andnndlvidual  community  members,  education  related 
organizations,  foundations,  and  jDther  interested  individuals  and 
groups.  .  ' 

'  l/he  consortium,  with  executive'  offices  in  Inrdiana  University's 
School  of  Education,  publishes  a  newsletter,  ^hanging  Schools, 
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and  acts  as  a  elearlr>g  house  for  iniormation  on  .  alternative 
public  scbopls.  The  eonsortiufh  sponsors  regional  conferences 
throughout  the  tJnfted  §tates  and  Canada  and  plans  program  ses- 
slon§  for  national  educational  conventions.  The  consortium  also 
provides  consultant  ^^rvices,  int^rvisitation  arrangements,  per- 
sonnel exchange,  and  other  services  tp  its  members.  Over  1,000 
persons  attended  theiponsortium's  First  Intemati^nai  Conference 
on  Options  in  Publiclducation  in  Minneapolis  \a  the  fall  of  1973. 

Many  mernbers  or  the  consortium  wete  engaged  in  efforts  to 
reform  public  dduca^Rpn  in  the  sixties.  They  novy  believe  the  de- 
velopment of  optional  alternative  public  schools  provides  the 
most  promising  stra,tegy  for  educational  renewal  in  this  decade. 
While  recoggizing4hat  the  thousand-plus  alternative -public, 
schools  in  operatiain  today  have  not  yet  had  significant  effects 
on  the  mainstream 'of  public  education,  advocates  of  alternatives 
bfelieve  that  the  development  of  options  has  significant  educa- 
tional and  social  potential. 


'  ^  •    .  .  Conclusion 

Mario  Fantir\l  said  in  a  speech  in  A/ancouver:         ,  ^ 

The  developj]fient  of  public  schools  of  choice  is  the  only  major  ' 
movement  in  American  education  today.- 

"  And  Neil>ost;nan  wrote  In  The  Last  Supplement  to  the  Whole^ 
Earth  Catalog: 

^  All  of  the  reforms  that  Will  take  ptece  in  education  in  the  xiext 
decade  will  have  their  origins  in  the  alternative  school  movement. 
Whether  Farjiini  and  Postrhap  are  right  is  not  at  issue  her^, 
For  those  of  us  who  have  worked  with  the  development ^of  opr 
tional  alternativie  public  schools  in  recent  years,  the  potential  bfv 
pabjjo*' education  in  the  future  'is  exciting.  The  d6veloprrient  of  * 
optional  public  schools  within  a  community:  ~ 

1.  Provides  schools  through  choice  rather  than  compulsion. 
/i£  Provides  ways  to  rpaRe  schools  more  responsive  to  tfJe 
/     pluralistic  needs  of  the  community.  ' 
•    3.  Provides  a  structure  for  continue%(^|aja:Q^3nd^ 
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,     4.  Provides  an  arena  for  the  trial  of  new  patteVrvs  of  orga- 
nization, staffing/and  ffhancing.  -    •  . 

5.  Provides  vehicles  for '  the  trial  of  pro^nising  concepts  in 
learning  aod  teaching, 

6.  Provides  opportunities  for  new  cooperative  relationships 
among  public  school  systems,  teacher  education  institu- 
tions; professional  organizations,  and  governmental 
agencies.  ' 

7.  Provides  strategi^es  fdr  the  decentraliz<ition  of  decision 
making  and  control.  .  ^ 

8.  Provides  an  organizational  structure  that  will  be  more  re- 

.J   sponsive  to  change  and  to  the  needs  of  the  future.  A      ,  y 

9^  Provides  a  community  forum  for  the  reconsideration^  of  ^11 
.       aspects  of  education. 

10.  Provides  opportunities  for  students  and  teachers  tOfV^have 
mof:e  significant  roles  in  determining  learning  experie\ices. 

Bruce  Howell,  superintendent  of  schools^  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
describes  the  prospects  of  alternatives  clearly: 

As  for  me,  I  see  unity  ilirdugli  diversity.  A  diversity  In  educa- 
tional design  iliai  will  permit  parents  movin]^  from  Houston,  New 
York,  or  Los  Angeles  to  find  a  curriculum  program  and  an  organiza— 
tirinai  palt.ernj  amenable  to  llieir  thinking.  .  .  ,  Flexibility  and  di- 
'  versiiy  are  difficult  to  manage  but,*  to  me,  tiie  aliernativiS  to 
diversity  is  educationally  untenable.'  Tlie  alternative  is  standard- 
ization and  conformity.  It  is  untenable  because  now  in  education 
we  speak  of  uniqueness,.of  individuality.  Tliis  mandates  alternatives. 
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-    This  book  and  others  In  the  series  are  made  available  at  low 
\  cosl  through  the  contribution'of  the  Phi  Delt^  ICappa  Educational  " 
Fpundation,  established  in  1966  with  a  bequest  by.  Geoig^^H. 
__Hiaavis.  The  Foundation  exists -to^wipmpte  a  bettet^un^erslanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  educative  process  and  th^'  relation  of  edy^- 
ptlon  to  human  welfare.  It  ipperates  by  subsidi^ing^uthors  to  - 
;  write  bookietfc|ind  monographs  in  nontechfilcal  language  so  that  . 
•  beginning  teachers  aiid  the  public  generally  may  gain  y  better  " 
understanding  of  educational  pr6biem$.  >        f  .  _ 

V  The  Foundation  exists  tlirough  th^  generosity  of  George  . 
Reavis  ahd  Others  who  bave  contributearTb  accomplish  the  goafs^  v 
.  ~  envisaged  by;  the  founder cthe„  Foundation  needs  to  enlarge  its  / 
endojyvment  by  several  million  dollars,  Gontributlons  to  ^the 
^dbwment  should  be  addressed  to.  The  Educational  Foyndatiorv^ 
^  Rhi  Delta  Kappa,  8th  a'nd*Un1on,/Bloorp;ngton,  li^^fDa-47^lT(V 
The  Ohio^^State  Urtiyersity  setves  as  trustee^for^-the  Educational'  ^ 
Foundation.  v  ^ 
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THE  POLIC£  SCHOOL  liAtSQH 
OFFICER  PROGRAM 
IN  THE 

NEW  YORK  CITY  PUBLIC/SCHOOLS  ^ 
JUNE  22,  1973 

LT,  MILTON  JCiRSCHNER 
YOUTH  AID  OIVISIONg  M,Y,P,0» 
MEMBER,  SCHOOL  STABiLlTY  TEAM"  ' 

.  MR.  EDWARD. HUIR       "  - 

*  ^^HAIKMAN* 

SCHOOL  STABHITY  'VEAM 

'  '  "  -  ; 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,, CITY  OF  NOf  YORK 

*\ 

POLICE  DEPARTMENT ,\  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


/ 


OOAj^D  OF  EDUCATION  OF,  THE  CITY  Of[  NEW  YORK  , 
/no  LtVir^lptTON  tTRECT,  OROOKLYN,  NCW  YOHK  lUOl 

oppicc  op  thc  Chancellor  * 


June '22,  \Sh 


^Hr,,  Irving  Anker  >  ♦ 
'Choncol lor 

^  New  York  City  Schools 
GenUcmen: 


Hr.  Roosevelt  Dunnfng 

Deputy  Cornmtssloner 

New  Yoyrk  City  Police  Oepartmerit 


^  VTe  are  transmitting  to  you  our  report^  on  the  Police  -« 

•  School  Liaison  Officer  Program  In  the  New  York  C^ty  schools.  We 
feel  that  the  program  has  proyed»lts  worth  and  provides  a  new  Mgh» 
quality  approach  to  the  proibrfems  of  school  age  youngsters. 

,  The  program/is  not  cssentlallv  security  bi*  safety 

oriented  but  there  >ave/Oeen  positive  oijtcom^  In  *these  areas  as  wo!!. 
Best  described^  the  pj^oject  Is  an  Inter-ogency/ schfcol  based^ 
prevention  f^^dgram. 

It  Isi  our  hope  that  after  reading  this  report,  that  you 
will  acccpl^e  rccornmnndations  so  that  the  prdgramwill  continue 
ond  that  the  quality  of  the  pilot  poJc>t  is  maintained  \6  any  futuh 
expansion. 

We  are  grateful  for  your  continued  Interest  and 
encouragement.  "  ,         ^  ^ 

Sincerely  yours, 


Edward  muir 

^Board  of  Education  Member 


School  Stab1 1 1 ty  Team 


/' 

LT.  HILTON  Kl/SCHN^R 

Police  Department* 

Mejnber,  School'  Stab  I  Uty  Team 


INTRODUCTION  AND  ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS  , 
fhiB  School  Liaison  ♦Off leer  Program  rei^resents  an  Inter-agency  ^ 
effort  on  the  part  of  the *Board  of  Education  «nd  the  Pollce'Dppart- 
meht.    Like  the  School  Stability  Team  concept.  It  goes  beyond  coor 
V^rat  ion  Ty-tcam-wrkr^n-^a="ifffHY-^  — -  ' 

This  pfogram  was  planned  by  the  School  Stability  Team  and 
Toutli        irrvTsion"  s^^^  It  was 

Instltulied  In  Septi^ber  19711.  Jhls  paper  Is  an  ey^^|^uatlon  of  the 
/first  year  o-f  operation,  /"^  *  \^ 

•«    This  report',  like  the  program.  Is  a  joint  Board  oK  Educatton- 
l^ol  Ice  Department  project.    There  have  been  many  people  ^^  both" 
agencies  who  have  contributed  and.  assls'ted.  In  the  developrlF^nf  Of 
Ahe  project.    During  the  planning ''stages,  Deputy  Commissioner  ' 
Benajamin  Ward  and  Acjtlng  Chanaollor  Irving  Anker  wore  Instrur^^ental 
In  getting  t>ie  project  off  to  a  smooth  start.    Deputy  Inspector 
Richard  Dunne, Commandjng' Officer  Youth  Aid  Division,  then  a  memblpr 
of  tha  School  Stability  Team,  was  along  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson, 
responsible  for  consultation  with  the  Community  School  Boards  and  ^ 
Individual  schools.    Inspector  Dunne  was  also  responsible  for 


training  of  jtho  PoUce  and  Board  personrfel.  '-^■''-"■2:.^ 

We  are  Indebted  to  the  Dommunlty  School  Ooards  of  Districts 

>  ■ 

15  and  27  and  to  Community  Superintendent  Rose  Schwab  and  Deputy 
Commuhlty  Superintendents  GerroJd  Gljssman  and  Albert  Molov  for  >^ 
their  courage  and  enthusiastic  support  for  a  new  concept  In  their 
schools.  ,  ^ 

Foru^r  Police  Commissioner  Patrick  V.  Murphy  Inltlfted/ihe 
program.    He  sent  a  study  group  to  Flint  In  1971  to  evaluate  the 
Flint  program  an,d  to  prepare  a  feasibility  report  on  the 
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application  of 'the;  Pol  Ice  LfaTson  Progrflm  for  New  York  City  ^.chQ6ls, 

COflvnlssloher  Donald  Cawley  h^s  recognized  the  value  of  the 

program  and  has  provided  for  continuation  and  expansion; 

I 

We  woulcf  like  to  thank  Hr,  Henry  Ruth  of  the  Criminal  Justice  , 
fcrrrratT55^urvcl  I  for'provlding  the  grant  which  allowed  for     '  - 


dptlmum  graining  and  preparation, 

; We  are  aTso  Indebted  to  the  TTnited  Federat Ion  of  Teachei^s  and 
Its' President,  Albert  Shanker  f^r  also  pro\>lding  funds  for  the 
training  of  school  personnel  In  Flint.  *  "  ^ 

If  the  pilot  project' ha9rl>cen  a  success,  the  people  most 
responsible  are  the  tAlve  Police  Officers: 


Ethel  Br$!s|I'n 

Cdward  GaS'tS'amlsIna 

Paul  Draghl 

Mary  Dulgnan 

Michael  Gaffney 
4k 


Fred  McKenzlte 
Bernard  Ostrofiky 
Ann  Powers  • 


Kay  Prescott 
Shtela  Ryan 
Frank  Santangelo 


Hare I  a  G  roeh  l 
Sherry  IHbGeough  .  ^ 

Lt.  John  Pribet Ich  .and  Sgt,  Raymond  tloore*  supervisors  of  Youth 
Aid  Unit&  II  and  15  provided  on-^slte  supervision;    The  project  and  Its 
evaluation  was  coordinated  by  Lt,  Hilton  KIrschner,  ' 

We  are  also  Indebted  to  the  staff  of  the  Deputy  Chancel  lor <s 
Office;  Eflzabeth  RItter,  Helen  HI  1 1  Io/EI  len  Thingelstad  and 
Haurcen  Sousa'for  providing  secretarial  services^  and  assistance  to  the 
Team.  •*  * 


EOWARO  HU  IR' 
Choi  rnian 


ERIC 
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RATIONALE  FOR  TH^^CHOOL  LfAISON^FFICER  PROGRAM 

One  of  the  dom[nant  topics  In  education  for  the  past  few  years,  has 
been  school  crime,  and  how  to  prevent  tt,    Jhe  rise  In  the  rate  of  crimes 

>commUted  against' persons  and  property  In  schools  has  prompted  school 

  .    '      ,  ,  ^.-  ^ ,  -  ^_  ..-—J  

boards  across  the  country  to  ma|ce  major  Investments  In  schoo/l  ^aft^ty 

l^rograms,  \ . 

This  rise  In  school  crime  Is  part  o^  larger  probl^.  Crime 

commlttc^f  by  young  peo|)l^  now  comprises  the  major  part  of  all  crjtne 

<•  stat'ls't  ics.    Njorcbtibs  and  gong  problems,  a  re  an  equaf  plague  td'the 

school  and  coimiunlty.    Yet  school  personnel,  In  many  cases,  try  to  deal 

with  school  crime  In  ai.  vacuum.         1972i  j45,083  youhg  people  under  21 

were  In  trouble  with  the  law  In  New  York  C^l^    This  ^iQure  represents 

the  total  of  arrests  and  Y.D,  reports  Issued  to  minoi/s*    For  youngsters 

under        there  were'70,965  Y.D,  reports  and  21,553  arrests.    It  Is 

"^Varminti  In  a  year  whore  overall  crime  statistics  ajjre  down,  21 « 2%  more 

youngsters  under  16  Y^^s  of  ^ge  were  arretted  In  ^972  thaof  In  1971, 

The  percentage  Increase  since.  1950  Is  529,^^,^  j 

*  One  out  of  every  six  bov.s  In  the  United  Sta^es-wMI  be  referred 

to  Juvenile  courts  for  delinquency  before  he  Is  |l8  years  of  age,  Approx- 
Imately  hal  f  of  these  boys  have,  not  ccmmiitted  ci^lmes  which  bring  adults 
to  trial.    However,  more  crime  Is  now  cc^rnmltted^  by  child  ran  under  .15  years 

of  age  than  by  adults  over  2?7  . 



Between  I960  dn(f  1971*  there  has  been  a  106,8%  Increase  In  drrests 
or  youngsters  under  18  for  Part  I  offe|ises  (felony  cateqc^y).     In  I971» 
2,250,000  children  were  arrested  nationwide.    The  numbeVpf  arrests  of 
chi  Idr^  Lender  18  Increased  by  I2't%  from  I969  to  1970, 
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For  persons  over  18  yeVi^i  of  agie  there  was  only  an  18%  Increase.  {Stat  1st  I  cs 
•provlded^by  the  New^York  Clty»Pollce  Department  and  the  F.B. I.) 

Along  with  thts  epidemic,  tftere  has  been  a  correlating  growth  of  an  • 
attitude  of  contend t  ^among  many  young  people  for  the  Police,  law,  school 

authoHty       the  establishment  In  general.    R<^5e>r4h  lndlcati<»  that  these  

views  are  formed  during  early  adpie$c«nce  -  during  tshe  tlunlor  High  ScKooV 
years,  .       ^    .  ^  ^ 

The  Board  of  Education  has  not  developed  a  program  addressed  speci- 
fically tp  juvenile  crime.     It  Is  expected  that  the  cl•ss^oom  toaclier  will 
nurture  In  the'^uM^ls  a  value  -system^OnducI  ve  to^p^'rfductlve  cl 1 1  zenshfp. . 
The  Board'' has  also  maintained  schools  for  the, socially  mall^djufcted,,  ))rug 
abuse  programs  #ke     ark Yave  been  Introduced  In  roc^ent  yttars.    The  growth 
of  gpidancc  programs  Is  also  a  reiponso  to  the  fecognl t lob  lof  alienation  ► 
on  the  part  of  young  people.    However;  the  standard  school  Uswer  to  the" 
Broad  spectrum. of  juvenile  criqje  has fbeen-* recreation  programs.    The  Idea  ^ 


being  tha*  If  kids  are  shooting  baskets  they|won»t  be  getting  Into  trouble. 

Th6  Police  Department,  with  th&i  PfiilJ  hai  subsfcrlbed  folt'he  same 
theory;    The  Youth  Aid  Division  has  the  pMmary<i"esjyons I bl  1 1 t^y  for  dealing 
wlth-chlldren  under  l6  years  .of  age  who  come  to  Police  atten^^on.  This 

division  will  conduct  Intcrvlev/s  with  p^i rents  ond  children  whc^  hav*e  be«n^ 

\^ 

the  recipients  of  juvenile  reports  (a  non-arrest  process).    They  mak^ 

', 

referral^  If  needed  ,tO  vdrlous  local  agencies  as  a  result  of  these  reports. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  3,076  referrals  In  1971  were  made  to  the 

''  J 

Board  of  Education.    This  po+ntij,  to  an  Interissting  I ntej-^agency  problem.  ^ 
A  school  official  may  xal  I  ^e  fJqVIce  to  deal  with  a  youngster  Who  has 
committed  a  delinquent  act.-   The  police  offl'cer  will  write  out  a  Juvenile 
">  Report  which  will  go  to  the  Youth  Aid  Division  fcJr  protJcsslng. 
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The  Youth  Division  Officer  may  well  refer  this  child  to  a  Board  Agency.  , 

M^r^  V  A  D.  'referrals  Were  made  to  Board  ^f  Education  agencies  than  to 

■      '  —  — '  5  ■ 

anviyther  oubtu  or  private  aoencv  In  1971.    The  Pol  Ice  ^)epartin*nt  looks 
on.the  Board  as  the  agency  capable  of  dealing  with  a  great  many  children 
who  are  In  trouble  with  the  law,  i^^/jii  , 

♦   Thie  school  Is  such  an  agency,  however;  It  U  ca^atle  offlmore  in 
the  ^eveVlon  field  than  In  the  area  of  ^corrections  ,The  school  provides 
an  Idaal  situation  to  effect  a  positive  prevention  program.    Teachers  and  ^ 
counselors  are  the  first  to  spot  pre-disi  Ipquent  behavior  patterns.  The.- 
school  Is  the  logical  pNace  for  the  Police  OepartmtSnt,  to  make  •  signlflciint 
prevention  Input.    The  Police-School  Liaison  Program. Is  designed  to  put 
the  right  people  In, the  right  place  to  enable  the  school  and:the  community 
tj  better  cope  with  the  •problem.  ^  ' 

This  vl/sw  Is  sh^^ed^oby  the  Youth  Development  end  Delinquency  Pice- 
ventlon  Administration  of  the  federal  government.    \n  %  booklet  entitled 
Dellnouencv  Pr^uiintlon  Strategies  writtfjn  by  La  Mar  Empey.and  Steven 
Lubeck,  It  states  the  following; 

The  Increasing  tendency  for  the  public,  Indeed  the^ 
•schools  and  many  other  agencies,  to  look  to  the  police, 
the  courts  artd  corrections  Is  contradictory  to  them. 
Not  oi>ly  does  this  tendency  tend  to  ejtclude  the  family, 
school, *and  community  from  responsibility,  but  It  ^ 
overlooks  the  fact  that  the  most  effective  social 
contral  occurs  only  when  young  people  are  linked  to, 
and  mm  a  stake  In?  these  Institutions,  not  lega 
.    ones.    The  latter  are  totally  p<srlpheral  to  the  lite 
space  of  the  child.    Thu4,  socle^^l  ^speratlons  for 
the  Juvenile  justice  system  far  e>tceed  Its  caP«'*y_ 
to  produce  results.    The  search  for  answers  will  have 
to  fttcus  even  more  than  It  has. In  the  past  upon  the 
homo  and  schooT. 

'■*"    '  ' 
In  terms  of  operatlooal  guidelines,  therefore,  the 
following  might  be  considered  for  the  young  target 
popiilatlon:  a.  Since  It  Is -usually  In  school  where 
problems  are  first  Indeiitl f led,  the  school  should  , 
occupy  a  central  position  In  the  prevention  progrm. 
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AWltofatlvt  efforts  shduld  be  an  Integral  part 
.of  the  tchool,  not  an  appendage  to  lt«  / 

Planning  for  any  new  program,  and  the  conduct  of 
th«  pilot  study  sh9Uld  Involve  the  school  from  the  / 
very  beginning,    c*  Funding  for  m  prevention  pro*  / 
.  ijram  should  provide  a  high  leVel  of  support  for  / 
<^  scho6l  so  thUt  It  might  address  the  dlffUu)'^ 
ties  of  children  In  %  more  effective  way***  / 

/  t  ■ 

It  Is  obvious  that  ji reven 1 1 on^ should  be  the  af«%^f  major-con**- — 
eentrftCfon,    The  situation  In  the  Juvenile  Justice  system  does  flot 

bode  much  promise  forj,the  future.    The  Pol lce-$chool  liaison  Officer 

.  • 

Program  Is  the  first  Inter-agency  school  based  Venture  In  the  area 
of  prevention  of  JuVenI le  del Inquehcy  fcn  New  YoPkXtty.         ■  - 

This  program  attempts  td  create  an  active  and  positive  role  for^ 
the  police  whi I e  maintaining  a  high  Uvel  of  security  for  the  <chool9» 
The  officers  assigned  to  the  Schools  attempt  to  do  the  fo^wlngs 
'   Identify  and  attempt  to  correct  pre-del I nquent. behavior  Jn 
pupils.  ^ 

Attempt  correction  of  behavior  whlch^ls  antl-socl«l  and/or 
delinquent.   '  ' 

Affect  attftu'dlnal  changes  In  pupils  In  reference  to  the  Police^ 
law  and  socj^ty. 

Provide  additional  security  for  the  school  population. 


THE  PROGRAM  IN  OTHER  CITIES  *   V  * 
Police  School  LUIson  Programs  haSe  been  In  operation  Irr  many 'cities  In 
the  United  States  antJ  Europe  for  more,  than  a  ^etfade.    The  program  originated 
In  Flint  In  the  late  fl/ties.    The  following  wltl  "^a  brief  description  of 
the  program  as  structured  In  these ^locations. 


Fl  rnt 


Thts^Drogram  utilizes  police  detectives,    they  do  not  use  the  team  approach. 
The  officer  Is  part  of*  a  Counseling  Team  which  Is  composed  of  the  principal, 
nurie,  cownunlty  school  director?  Th^  alps  and  methods  are  similar  to  the 
New  York  Program,  '    '  '         .  ■ 

Detroit  '  . 

*  l^^hls  city  the  program  Is  called.tbe  School  Assistance  Program,    It  ^s 
staffed  by  Police  sergeents  and  officers,  *The  program  began  In  1971  an^  Has 
remained  confined  to  a  small  number  of  schools, 
fllnneapolls  ,  ,  ' 

This  program  places  an  officer  In  every  Junior  high  school.    These  cji, 
officers  are  rjesponsWe  for  the  Invjastlgatlon  of  cf\m€s  commit  ted  .  I  nr  thp 
Junior  high  an^  elotientary  schools.    An  evaluation  of  the  program  cited  a  . 
decrease  In  complaints  since  the  Inception  of  the  program  In  1966,  >^ 
Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angetes  operation  Is  a  program  geared  to  high  schools.   The  ^ 
officers  have  teaching  certification.    They  are  responsible  for  the  security 
of  the  bunding  and  teach  regular  classes  In  the  area  of  law  end  Justlc^ 
St.  Louis  County  .    \  o  / 

Th*  only  other  city  to  use  the  team  approach  Is  St,  Louis,    The  teams  '^^ 
are  composed  of  tha  officers  and  JuvenI  le  court  offices  and  guidance  counsel* 
lori.    There  are  six  teams  which  services  ai^  levels  of  schools.    An  evaluation 
conducted  by^St.  Louis  Unlyerilty  Indicates  that  the  program  Is  effectlve^ln  ' 

reducing  Juvenile  delinquency. 

.  ThU  School  Liaison  Program  Also  exists  In  other  clt^i^s  Including: 
Syracuse  «H«w  Yorl<»  OallaSr  Hlaml»  Louisville.  Cincinnati,  Atlanta  as  well  as 
cities  In  the  United  Kingdom  and  Sweden, 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  INTERIM  REPORT 


.  December  21 ,  1972  - 

Description  ofi  the  Project     *  n  , 

The  -Ito  I  Ice-School  Liaison  Officer  Progjrarri  Is  #  cooperative  pyot  ^ 
proJ.^ct  undeiT^^n  by  the'Board  of  Education  and  the  Police  Department, 
The  project  was  Instituted  In  September  1972  and  Is  now  In  operatk)n  In 
two  community  sthool^^dl strict s*     They  are  Dlstr/c^t  15  sr\^  District  27r 
The  .program  Involves  twelve  )^outh  Aid  Division  pol  Ice  of f  Ic^S  who 
service  twenty-four  schools,  ,  .  ^ , 

The  basic  aim  of  ^he  pilot  project  Is  to  assess  a  different  rti(Je 
for  police  in  the  <schools.    Heretofore,  the  Ipollce  roje  Ih  the  schools 
has  been  passive  and  negative,  that  Is  a  t i^adl t  lonal  ' pol  Ice  function 
of  providing  security  and  making  ar rests ^    This  program  attempts^o;. create 
an  active  arid  i30S !  U  ve  role  for  the  police  while  maintaining  a  high  f  level 
of  security  far  the  schools,  ,  The  subsidiary  alms  are  as  follows: 
,    ,       Affect  attltudioal  changes  In  pupils 

J         In  reference  to  th^  police,  law  and  " 
society, 

**  *      '  » 

*  i    ,    ,  Identify  and  attempt  .to  correct  pre-  .  . 

delinquent  behavior  In  pupil $• 

,    .*  ,  Attempt  correction  of  behavior' which   %  •  ^ 

"  Is  antl-soclal  and/o^r  delinquent. 

.  ••    .  Provide  for,  additional  security  In  the 

j        schools,-  ^ 

These  alms  are  to  be  achieved  by  a  variety  of  techniques 'and  ' 

activities.    They  Include  tt^e 'following.: 

,    ,    ,  Classroom  presentations.  «      .,  .  . 

,    ,    ,  In-school,  Informal  conferences  with 

pupils  and  parents,  , 
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*^  ^  ^      •  ,    .    ,  Cooperation  with  tedchlilg  and  guidance  ^ 

•s  *  •    •    •  tfome  visits*   '  t 
'        .  *•    •    •  Referral  to*  various  social  agencies, 
;    •    •  Morning,,  lunch  and' dlsmlssniKpatrois. 
"      In  February  1972,  at  meeting  between  Deputy  Char\,cellor  Irving  Anker 
and  Deputy  Commissioner  6enj:aMn  Ward,,  the  program  was  outlined  and 
approved.    The  School  Stability  Team  guided  the  project  through  thtf-maze- 
of  consultation.    The  Team  was  assisted^  Dr.  George  Patterson, 

•4 

Special  Asslst«^pt  to  the  Chancel  lor,  0  .  p 

*  ■  ■  •» 

Several  potential  problems  were  Identified  during  the  planning 

to     ,"<V  '  , 

Stage  of  the  prog gim.  Included  among  these  fjroblerns  wer<?5  reilatlonshlp 
to  guidance  personnel,  Invol  vement  In  school  .dilsclpl  Ine,  Invol  vement  In 


school  security  and  arrest.    tjv-V  ■'^-'Ji!* 


.Through  a  series  Ofmeettngrf^lth  Coimiunlty  School  Boards,  Dlstrlct-^^ 
Superintendents,  professional  staff,^pa rents  groups  and  the  UFT,  certain  " 
guidelines  were  developed  to  Insuf^that  these  potentFatl  problems  could 
be  avoided.    Guidance  Counsel^rt  and  Resource  Off-lcers  wduW-woxJk^coo- 
peratfvely,  however  the  Counselor's  professional  judgement  wou^ld^^ 
talned  In'^all  cas^s.    |he  ofJlcers„  I  t  wa^g reedy -would  not  be  Involj^/ed  In 
normal  school  dlsclf^lne  procedures.    Patrol  functions  wo6id  be  Itnilte'd 
to  mornlpg,  Itinch,  and  dIsmMsal.    These  patWs  are  low  key  In  nature. 

The.of fleer  may  e»|  With  othe^  <:h.l  Id r^n  Irythe  lupcHroom  or  play  ^bal  I 

u"-  *     "  ■"  ■    "  *  /  ^ 

wlt;h  them  In  the  yard.    He  or  She  Is/^irovldlng  security  but,  at  th^s^me^^ 
time, .relationships, With 'the  cHrii<Jren  are  developed.  ''The  off Ic^irs  1ipe  to 
tafee  a  person  Into  custody  oiyl'y  l?n  an  emergency.    If  an  arrest  Is  Indicated 
a  pairolm^n^  from  the  locaVpreclnct  Is  called.    If^at  all  possible,  arrests 
are  to  be  made  In  the  principalis  office.    ^  ^  ' 


Atl  of  the  School  Resource  Officers,*  as  well  tts  selected  school 
supervisors  arrd  guidance  personnel  received*  training  In  Flint,v  Michigan, 
last  Spring,    (Fllht^has  operated  a  slmltaa;  program  for  ten  yeanO, 
This  training  was  paid  fdr  by  a  grant  frogi  the  ^Criminal  Justice  Coordina- 
ting Pound  I  and  ad^ltloaat  funds  were  provided  by  the  UnVted  Federation 
of  teachers..    The  Schoal  Resource  afflc^rs  also  received  additional 
training  at  the  PoUce  Academy  on  the  toptc  of  Law  and  the  schools,  and 
harcottcj*.    In  add  I 
at  Adefphi  University. 


dltjon\.they  attached  a  summer  okogram  In^^uitian -^elaflons 


The  program  Is  closely  supervised  by  both  Board  l>f  Education  and 
Police  Department  personnel.    Hr.  EdjArardJIul  r,  Chalrtpan  of  the.Schropr 
Stability  T^eam,  Is  monitoring  the  program  for  t;he  Ch^nceMor's  offl^<^. 
The  school  districts  concerned  provide    addlt lona^^supervl &loiriV  In 
.  each  5ch0($f.  an  assistant  prlncli^al  has  been  assigned  tb  the  ^^rogr^m.^ 

The  Police  Department  provides  central  ahd  field  supervision; 

The  Comipendl ng  Officer  of  the  Youth  Aid  Division,  Daputy  ln|pector 

.  ■  o'  ■  '    . '  *"  •  ■ 

Rlchajrd  Dunne,,  who  was  a  member  of  the  School  Stability  Teim,,  was 

Instrumental  In  establishing  the  pilot  project.'  Lieutenant  MHtpn 

Kirschner,  the  (^resent  Pol  I  cib  Department  member  of  the  School  Stability 

Team  Is  the  ^project  coordinator.    The  officer's  are  also  supervised  by 

field  unit  commanders  of  the  YQUfh  Aid  Division.    They  are  required  to  . 

Lkeep  an  act.lvltles  log^and  to  malcifr- v/eek1y  reports. 

Each  district  Is  provided  with  thiriee  teams-of  Youth  Aid  Officers; 

A  ^<^am  consists  of  a  patrolman* and  a  patro1\^an.    A"  backup  patrolman 

andWatrolwoman  were  used  during  extended  absepce  of  School  Respiifce 

Officer  In  each  dlistrlct I.e. ,  (PoMcewoman' Prkscot-fr^went  on 

material fy  leave  and  w^s  replaced  by  Policewoman  Powers  -  nj) 

|ransitlVna1  problems).        The  primary  reaponBlblUfey  of 


the  piitro^rtart  Is  to  that  Junior  higfi  school  while  th^  pat|"oIwpman 
dlvfd^ii  hii'.tlme  among  the  elementally  schools  which  '^feed"  Into  the 


.  J  lift  lor  Kl^h  schooK 

■■  '  •     •  ' 

District  IS 

>•  ^  Schools 

■  JtfS  \kl 

*      .         58  - 

♦PS'  27 

PS  •  \5 

PS      I  .  . 
PS  $k 
^    .   PS  172 
'  ,      ^  PS  169 
'    ,     JHS  51 
PS  3? 

I  PS  m 

/      PS<  .282 

\  District  27 

•    JHS  180 
PS  \\^ 

PS   183  . 

PS  225 

P$     ^7;  • 
JHS" 19a 
PS  ^"42 

PS  105 

IS  53 
PS  lO'l 

'  PS  197, 

PS  -  21^5  . 


TABLE  I 


pff leers  Assigned 
'P&jtr^Iman^.Ostrofsky 
Policewoman  GroeW  / 
Patrolman  Cussaml^lna 
Policewoman  (ireslln.^ 


Patrolman  Droghl  ^ 
'  Pol  IcewtJr^iaifi  Powers  , 

...        '  .        V  . 
, Patrolman  ^antangelo 
PjOl  Icewoman  HcGeougb  . 

Patrolman  HcKenzIe^/ 
Pol Icawoman  pyan  / 

Patrolman  Ga^fnoy 

ewoman  O.ulgnan 


^   TYPICAL  ACTIVITIES  Of  RESOURCE  OFFICERS 

«^TabI«  II  I  iSrovldes  an  example  of  a  composite  day  as -drawn ^rom 
reports  of  the  offlcers.^^     .  ,  v  ' 

•■  ' }   TABLE  M  ■  ■  : 

^     A  Normal  Dav'i^  Actlvltv-of  a  School  Resource  Officer  „ 

^ — ■  .."  ■>  .    ^  !      ^'^   Tj    ^,        '  '. 
'      8:15-  9:00  Patrol  oUtsIde  ;§f  school 

9! 00  -  10:00     »  Conference  with  parent,  and  ptipll  . 

loilO-*  IO:5Cr^%^    eiassroom' presentation  \ 

^JolsO  -  11:30      *  Home  visit  ^ 

11:30     U:00       Conference  with  Gjjidahce  Personnel      ^  • 

12:00  -1:00        Lunch  wtU?  pupl.Is  -  patrol 


th 


1:05"^  Class  fycscntatlon 

1:^5     p.'AS  Conference  with  pupils 

2:kS  -  3:J5  P«t/oI  ;  , 

3:15  -  '»:13  W  session  and  play  ball  with  youngsters  In 

*  After  School  Centers  * 

However,  a  normal  day's  activity  does  not  always  conform  to  plans 

and  the  officers  are.  often  called  upon  to  speak  at  evening  parent  *nd  ^ 

community  meetings.    Officer  Bernard  Ostrofsky  was  as^ked  Xo  outline 

his  work  day  of  Kovonber  27th«    The  officer  and  the  day  were  selected 

at  random,    the  following  Is  a  description, of  Officer  Ostrofsky's  work 

o     -  " 

day  on  that  date: 

At  7;30  A.H.,  Officer  Ostrofsky  reported  to  tha        -  ^ 
%  •        78th  precinct  for  Inspection  and  to  wor((  on  YO 
cases;    These  are  Youth  aijd  Division  referratr  ^ 
<        that  he  made  concemfng  puplls^ln  JHS  I'^Z, 
From  B:kS  to  9:15  the  officer  patrolled  the 
• ,   -       area  around  the  school.    At  9:30  he  made  a 

 c^ ass rooi*' presentation  to  a  eighth  g/ade  ^ 

"  ,  class  on  the  topi c^  of  alienation  In  society  as^ 
a  cause  of  crime,    A  visit  was  m^e  at  \Q;ks  to 
the  homa  of  a  pupil  who  assaulted  a  teacher* 
While  engaged  In  an  Intruder  prevention  check        ^  , 
at  11:30  the  officer  spoke  to  a  parent  who 
.claimed  that  her  daughter  had  run  away  from 
home.'  ,  •  , 

The  officer,  during  lunch  patrol,  spoke  to  ^ 
several  students  Mho -were  frl^Qds  of  the'^glrl. 
They  Indicated  that  the  girl  could  be  at  «.  pizza 
shop  about  ten  blocks  from  the  sch'ool.  Accompanied 
by  Patrojwoman  Groehl,  Officer  Q^trof5ky  toured < 


the  area.    They  found  the  girl  *bout  eight  blocks 
from  the  schooj.    At  1:20  P.H,  the  Resource 
Offlcer/team  met  at  the  school  with  both  parents 
and  'the  girl.    Problems  were  ^plored  and  appro- 
aches to  solutions  developed.    Outside  patrol  c 
was  conducted  as  usual  at  2:i|tO^P.H.    Another  home 
v^t^It  was  made  by  the  officer  at  k:\Q  P,H..  This 
vislt'was  made  In  reference  to  a  YO  referral  for 
truancy.    At  five  o'clock  ^hat  afternoon  Officer  ^ 
Ostrofsky  went  to,  the*After  School  Center  to  play^ 
"ball  with  the  youngsters.    At  slx.^that  evening 
he  was  present  at  An  "Open  House'' fv^Jd  at  JHS  I'^V 
>fe  met  with  forty  parents.  Including  the-mother  of 
the  child  Invol//^ed  In  the  first  home-vIslt«  The 
Guidance  Counsfflou^was  aljo  present^ for  the  d\i^  ^' 
cusslon  of  this  problem.    th'e^>"OpeasHouse"  was  * 
cbncluded  at  9:30  P.M. (See  appendix  fV  weekly  . 
activity  sheet  of  School  Resource  Offl^ijr) 


•3  j2 


'    ,  t:Q5  n  1:^5        Class. presentation 
•  1:45  •  2i^5        Conference 'with  pupils 
2:45  -  3jI5        Patrol  , 

*  3:15  T.  ^'^^        ^^P  se5Slo;i>«nd  play  ball  with  youngsters 

After  School  Centers     ^        ,  * 

However,  a  normal  day's  acttvlty^oes  j\ot  always  conform  to  p 

^and'the  officers  ar^  often  called  irifipn  to  speak  at  «venlny  pa  rein  t  and 

commMnlty  misetrngs.  ^  Off  leer  Dernard  Ostrofsky  was  asked\o -outl  Ine 

his  work  day      'November  27th.    The  officer  and  the  day  were  selected' 

at  random.    The  following  .|s  a 'description  of  Of  fleer  Os  tiro  fsky'^S  w6rk 

day  on  that  date:  •       1  ' 

At  7;30  A. H*,* Officer  Ostrofsky  reported  to  the 
78th  precinct  for,  li^spectlon  »nd*.to  work  pn  YD 
'  '    •    cases,    "yiese  dre  YOUth  and'^OI yl slon  referrals 
that  he  made  concerning  pupils  In  JHS  142. 
►  From  8:45  to  9:15  the- off leer  patrolled  the 

*  area  arouhd  .j^he  sclfbol.    At',9?30  he  made  a 
classroom  preservation  to  a  eighth  grade 
class  on  the'topic  of *al ienatlon  In  society  as 

\^  a  c^iise  of  crime.   'A  visit  was  made  at  10:45  tfo 

■the  home  of  a  pupil  who  assaulted  a  teacher.  » 
While  eng{f9ed  in  an  Intruder  prevention  check 
at  11:30  the  offUer  spok$  to  a  par<fi^t  who 
claimed  th''at  her  daughter  had  run  away  from 
'    '  home. 

■  "  -  '  '  *A 

V      The  officer,  during  lunch  patrol ,* spoke  to 

several  students  who  were  friends,  of  the  girl. 
They.  Indicated  that  the  gjrl  could  be  at  a  pizza 
',  'Shpp  about  ten  blocks  from  the  school.  Accompanied 

'     •  by  Patro|woman  Groehl,  Officer  Os"trOfsky  toured 
tthe  area.    They  found  the  girl  about  til^ht  blotkr- 
from  the  school.    At  1:20  P.M.  the  Resource. 
Officer  ^team  met  at  the  school  with  both  parents 
and  the  Problems  were  expt'Dred  and  appro-  ■ 

aches  to  solutlops  devefoped.    Outside  patrol 
was  conducted  as  usual  a.t  2:40*  P.M.    Another  home^ 
visit  was  made  by  the  o/flcer  at  4:10  P.M.  This 
visit 'was  made  In  reference  to  a  YO  referral  for 
*  truancy.    At^flve  o'clock  that  afternoon  Officer 
Ostrofsky  went  to  the  After  School  Center  to  play 
ball  with  the  youngsters.    At  six  that  evening 
he  wa^  present  at  an  ''Open  House"  held  at  JHS  142. 
He  metvwith  forty  parents.  Including  the  mother  <xf 
the  child  Involved  In  the  firstHrSino^lslt.  The 
Guidance  Counsellor  was  also  present  fdr  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  problem.'^  The  ''Open  Hoqse*'  was 
concluded  at  9:3Cf  P.M.  (See  appendix  for  weekly 
activity  sheet  of  School  ftespurce  Officer) 
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Evaluation  By  Principals  *      '  * 

'     A  questionnaire  was  3ent^ to  th«  principals  of  sich'ools  jnvolved  In 
the'pllot  project.    The  survey  was  (jeslgned  to  c^taln  general  reactions 
to  the  prdgfram.    |t  was  distermlned  that  a  more  detailed  evaluation  yeould(  ' 
be  p  remand  re  at  thii  date,   A  firfal  evaluetfon  wl  1 1  Include  an  it'tttudthel^ 
study  pf  the  children  Involved  and  a  comparlson^of  ^hls  yeer<s  reported 
IneUiints  with  those  reported  tn  the  pest,   the  series  of  tables 

*     '     . ' 

whtqh  foUovfS^demortstrates  the  result  of  ilje  SMryey,    All  Sch(>pls  ^ 

■  .  ■ '  '  ,         *     '       ^  ■  ,  •  i-  "  ;        -  . 

responded.  . 

■    '       "  *      \  '  •    ;  .  .  ^ 

\      ^     '  '    TABLE  ,  *■ 

•A_ 


Total  Response.  From  AM  SchoolsT"     •       .      ,  -  I/I 

*  .  ^  Ko^Response 

^       *        '    >  '      *  E>fi:e1  Vent   Good   Fei  r  *  Poor  "^r^lo  Knowledge 
■  .  '  ■                ■  • 
,Ef fectlveness  In  dealing 
•with  pupVU  and  thelKy  V 
^  pro^l-ems* 

Relationship  with  parent 
and  cpfiwunlty 

Relationship  with  staff 

Re let! on ship  with 
Administration 

Estimate  of  overal I ^ 
effectiveness 


Response  from  district  15  School s** 


,         .  No  Response 

ExceHent    Good    Fal  r    Poor   No  Knowledge 


Effectiveness  In  dealing 
with'  pupl  Is  and  their 
p  rob I ems 

Relatl<>nshlp-wlth  parent 
and  community 


Reletlonship  with  staff 


16  ,      If.  .  - 

\U         6  % 

\U  6 

18  .2 

16-      \  k 

■'■J 

if* 

TABLE  W\ 

Response  from  DIstitlct  15  Schoola  (Cont'd) 
•  .  '  '     Exce'l  lenf  Good 


*Rela|lon$htp  with 
AdmJnlst^ratlon 


Est Imite  of  overall  . 
effectiveness  ,  ^7 

*  •    » '  TABt£  V 

.Response'* from  Dlstr|6t  27  Schools 

.  •     '  Excellent 

• 

Effect I venesi  In  dealing 
with  pupils  and  their 
prbblems 

Relationship  with  parent 
^  and  eodvnunlty  '  , 

Relationship  with  staff 

Relationship  with 
admlnlstVatlon 

Estimate  of^overall 

IMS 


No  Hesppnse 
.No  Knowledge 

•     3  . 


No  Response 
No  Kfiowlqdqft 


I 

Z  A 
I 


effect  Ivan 

The  schools  that  respondVd  that  they  could  hot  evaluate  or  had  no 
knowledge  wxjj;e  i]\  «lemen/ary,  schools.    This  was  due  to  pressure  In  the 
matrix  school.    In  th6  other  cases  It  was  due  t6  the  fact  that  the 
.  libllcewoman  |iad  been  It/ tfie  scho6l  onJy,oncaa  week  and  tjje  prlnclpaj 
felt  that  It' was  too/ftarly  to  make  an  evaluation,  / 

 ^r—H-l^  Inter^tlng  to  note  that  all  of  thel Junior    I gh  Schools 

Involved  rated/the  program  excellent  In  every  ci^gory, 

PHn^als  were  also  asked  to  give  suggestlons)for  Impnovement. 
X  Hoi€  0f  the  elementary  school  principals  ^uld  like  to  have' the  pollce- 
•  Woman  come  mrtn?  frequently.    Several  suggested  that  the  program  would' 
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^  be  bettor  If  the  officers  were  blllKgual.    Others  o1«o  felt  that  more 
BUck  ollf leers  would  be  helpful.  ' 

RECQHMENDATIONS  *  / 

Cqntlnuatlon  and  E<t)^r>slon  .  • 

It  Is  the  recomiendatlon  of  the  School  .Stab) )  1  ty  Team  that  the  ^ 

program  be  Antlntied  and  expanded.        "  /  , 

Police  Department  funds  are  not  avallibi?  f^r  expansion  of^the  / 
program.    Safe  Streets  Act  noftfes  are  earmarked  baly  for  equipment  a/ 

training  purposes.  .  .  / 

If  thX  Chancellor  and  the  Board  agree,  with  the  reco^end/lons  for 
expansion,  several  areas  of  funding  should  b6  explored.    The  ilternatlves 


sj^mi  to  be  the  following: 


^    ^    A  joint  grapt  from  fedorjal  ^t^d/or  » 
'    '  .  '    state  to  both  Police  and  8,6ard. 

A  grant' only  to  the  BoaN  from 
♦    '  *    '    '    federal  or  state  sourcies, 

,    Foundation  grants  to  the  Board  or 
Police.  .  .  , 

^  r  Greater  Utl  Hzatlon  . 

.-V  ,The  program  as  presently  constituted  or  In  an  expanded  version  cduld 
-     serve  as  a  training  laboratory  for  both  Police  and  Ooard  of  Education 
safety  personnel.     (It  Is  our  recon^ondatlon  that  all  po I  Ice  pf fleers 
assigned  to  school  be  glvea.tKls  fundamental  training).        '  . 

'we  would  also  re^onnnend  that  selected  studcat  service  of^lAers^ 
'bo  given  on-site  training  In  schools  where  tho  program  Is-  operatlk-^ 
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■      PLANNING  AND  INTRODUCTION  OF  PROGRAM  4^ 

FEBRUARY  1972  »  AUGUST  1972  • 

A$  mentioned  In  the  Interim  report,  ffoard  of  Education  approval  was  given 
td  the  "then  Deputy  Commissioner  Ward  by  the  then  Deputy  Chancellor  Anker- In 
February  1972.    Subsequent  to  that  meeting,  the  School  Stability  Teem  held 
several  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  site  selection,  •  . 

Many  community  school  districts  were  considered,  Including  6,  10\  15»27, 
*and  31,    Each  area  was  visited  and  analyzed  for  sultabll |ty,  Dl4trlcts-15 
and  27  were  selected  as  the. optimum  areas  for  the  pilot  project,    th6  rationale 
^for'the  selec€loij  included' the  following  cons'lderatlons;    The  schools  were 
iQtegrated.    There" was  a  minimum  of  Inter-dl strict  promotion  from  elementary 
ta  Jiinlor<^hlgh  schools.    Final  ly^i  t^iA  schools  were  middle  rang'eMxutiwr  area  , 
of  safety  problems  and  case  activity  for  the  Youth  Aid  Division, 

Personnel .  for  the  program  ware  selected  from  30  appl  l]||p|j^  ^from  the 
Youth  Aid  OlvlsloTi.    Criterla'for  selection  .Included:  education,  motivation, 
police  personnel  record.  specfaP qual If Icatlons  and  skills.    Ten  officers 
were  selected. 

The  original  plan  called  for  the  placing  of  a  team  (male-female)  In  two 
junior  high  schools  In  each  district.    One  tft^m  was  to  be  trained  and  used  as 
'  a  roie^".  "  St^ff  selections  were  completed  In  April  • 

The  School  Stability  Team  wfth  the  assistance  ofjpr.  George  Patterson^ 
and  Lt.  Klrschner,  ht.  Newborn  and  Lt.  Spritzer  conducted  a  series 
pf  meetings  with  community  school  boards,  superintendents,  guidance  staffs,, 
UFT,.  CSA,  parents  association^.-  More  than' a  dozen  meetings  wore  held  before 
both  districts  gave  their  appriixval.    Not  only  did  both  dlstrlcts.apprO>^<5 ,bfi|^*^ 
they  asked  for  the  (Program  "in  all  of 'their  jAinlor  high  schools,     it  ?^!is  .^^f^i^ 
that  one  more,  school  would  be  added  In  each  district. 


'S-x.-  ■  ■ 


A  training  program  wis  developed  by  Deputy  Inspector  Ounne  and  ^ 
U*  Kirschner«    It  Included  a  week  at  the  National  Center  for  Community  Educa^ 
tlon  at  Flints  Hl*chlgan.   Transportation  and  fees  were  provided  by  a  CJCC  grant 
«nd  additional  funds  provided  by  the  United  Federation  of  Tochers*   A  total 
of  ^entyflve  Individuals  took  part  In  the  training.   They  were  the  police 

^fleers.  staf€  members  fr6m  the  schools  selected  and  representatives  Of  the  ^ 
Community  school  boards*  ^The  week  provided  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  / 
Flint  Police  Liaison  Program. and  receive  Instructlqn  from  the  University  6f 

Michigan  staff  members  who  work  closely  with  the  National  Center  for  Gommunlty 

c, 

Educat(oti» 

•  ■  ,  .' 

Police  personnel  received  further  training  In  June  1972.   They  spent  aweek 

in  the  schools  In  whixh  they  were  to  b^  assigned.   They  became  familiar  with 

school  organization  and  routines.    In  Jiily  the  officers  attended  a  two  week 

workshop  at  AdetphI  University  on  the  topic:    "Police  and  Community  Relet  I on%«" 

They  received  additional  tralnt.ng  at  the  Police  Academy  In  August.    This  train*' 

,  /      ■  ■  '.V 

Ing  Involved  the  law  as  It  relates  to  schools:    na  root  lies  „  explosives*  and 

building  security.    The  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Examiner,  bomb  squad  personnel 

and  other  specialists  took  part  In  the  presentations.  %^ 
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THg\ptLOT  PROGRAM  IN. OPERATION 

The  Cd^muntttet  .  \^  ^ 

The  coowunKles  selected  are  Integrated  In  all  respectsj    race/ sod o-^ 

economic  range,  and  ethnlc\dlverslty«    Rpckaway  has  nc^lghborhod^s*  Mke  Belle 

Harbor,  which'has  one  of  the  highest  per-caplta  incomes  In  the  natton,  «hd 

(        «  »  ** 

Arverno,  which  hat  oner-of  the  lowest  per«-caplta  Incomer. 

•    '   %  •  .        ,      •  ■ 

The  thrije  Junior  high  schools  have  a  jcompojrite  ^5%  minority  ehrolTment.. 

According,  to  the  Police  Department,  the  a/ea  Is  mid-fange  In  regard  to  youth 
crime.  ^  h  . 

Soutfi  Brdoklyn  which  contains  parts  |)f  Pj^k  Jlope,  Red  Hook  and  Sunset 
Park  Has  one  of  the  most  hetrbgeneous  populations  In  the  country.    The  economic 

-  .  -T          -  ^  »      ,  -* 

scale  runs  from  areas  of  hard*core  ufiemploVment  to  upper  ml(j(dte  class  neigh- 
borhoods.  Approximately  50%  of  the  school  Wpulatlon  Is  .Puerto  RIcan.  This 
area  Is  also  described  by  police  as  *Vnld*Fal|ge."  However,  the^e  Is  more 
youth  gang  activity  In  this  area  than  In  Roc1)i;«way. 
Opening  of  Scho<>l 

In  organizing  the  program  and  Introducing  It  Into  the  schooU,  It  became 
Imperative  to  comtnunlcate  the  basic  principles W  the  program  to  school 
administrators.    Tiie  officer  Is  not  an  enforcer));  per* se.    The  officer  Is  not 
to  be  Involved  In  normal  school  discipline.    How&ver,  he/she  will  respond  to 
any  call,  so  the  bui^den  of  this  requirement  lles^sblely  with  schoof  personnel. 

'  Early  In  the  school  year,  several  schools  enfiaged  In  an  In-uniform  vs.  ' 
o||t-of-unlform  debate.  However,  these  problems  wire,  solved  "nd  th«  officers 
Vary  their  drass  from  time  to  time,  being  part  of  the  time  In  uniform  to  re- 
establish their  Image  as  police  officers.  I 

The  Pol^de  Officers  were  Introduced  at  the  first  assembly.    They  distrib- 
uted flyers  to  the  children  Informing  them  o?  their  functions  and  where  they 
could  be  found.    The  officers  remained  In  uniform  for  the  first  six  weeks  of 
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From  our  visits  to  the  sjchoolv  In  October »  It  was  observed  that  tha  pro<- 

gram  got  off  to  a  smooth  star^.and  that  school  pers^nne^^  were,  enthusiastic 

...  « 
about  the  progr«m^    One  of  tha  areas  that  was  clos«ly  monitored  during  the' 

early  months  was  the  relation  of  th^ officers  with  the  guidance  st«ff«  A 

()roblem  did  arise  ln«the  District  15  schogls.    However,  It  was  not  on  the 

school  level  but  rather  In  the  district  office.    The  Coordinator  of  GU^I^dince 

had  some  bask  misconceptions  about  the  program  and  was  advising  counsoJiprs 

not  to  have  any  dealings  with  the  officers.    Hr.  Hulr  and  It.  KIrschner  met 

with  Dr.  Olassmah  and  Hr.  tielov*  Deputy  Superintendents,  and  ther problems  was| 

•         .  , »  ,  ■  ■ 

resolved.    We  ffnd  a  natural  two-way  referral  process'going  on  betweicn  coun-v 

♦      ■    '        ■  X    „■  *        '  ■  ' 

selors  and  offlced^  In  most  schools.  -* 

TYPICAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  OFFICERS  . 
.Classroom  Presentations  y 

w    One  are«*whlch  caused  Board  of  .Education  personnel  to  have*ihlsglvlngs  was 
that  of  classroom  presentations.    Although  Intelligent  and  knowledgeable,  the 
officers  had  no  teaching  experience  or  preparation*    Foi*  this  reascTn,  the 
schools  were  asked  to  allow  the  officers  to  observe  classes  and  to  assign  an 
assistant  principal  to  assist  them  In  p Unn I ng- and* presentation  techniques. 

The  presentations  were  not  professional  f*rom  a  pedagogical  point  of  view 
but  they  did  spark  student  Interest  ^nd> participation.    The  number  of  presen- 
tatlons  was  determined  by  the  pressures  for  other  espects^of  services  provided 
by  the  officers*    Topics  for  classroom  presentations  Included  the  following: 
Aspects  of  pollce^orki, children's  le^al  responsibility,  need  for  police  In 
our  society,  criminal  Justice  system,  use  of  force  by  pol Ice, ^mo^t  frequent 
crimes  commltted>y  children.    The  Police  Department  supplied  excellent  audio- 
visual  materials  which  augmented  the  presentations. 
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Howe  visits 

Many  home  visits  •/©  nwde  as  a  foUow^up  to  YOl  referrals.    Others  are 
made  as  a  result'of  requests  by  guidance  staff,    0*jt*n  they  are  Investigatory 
In  M.ture  because  of  suspicion  of  child  abuse  or neglect.    Several  of  these 
visits  have  resulted  In  referrals  to  Fami ly/Jourt  or  to  a.  social  agency. 
Field  Trips 

Fle|.d  trips  were  made  by  classe^accompanled  by  the  officers*  to  precinct 

station  houses.  Police  Academy,  Wrbor  Patrol,  Aviation  Bureau, 'drug  abuse 

/  ■  > 
agencies,  GIty  Hall.    Severalytlasses  were  taken  for  a  cruise  on  a  Police 

iaunch. 

Community  Meetings 

The  officers  attended  parent  association  meetings,  community  school  board 
meetings  and  .meeMngs  of  various  communl%  groups.    The  early  meetings  were 
attended  for  the  purpose  of  Inform! njg  people  aboyt  the  program.    Subsequent  ^ 
meetings  were  attended  to  assist  the  groups  In  dealing  witli  problems  that 
affected  the  youth  In  the  community.  ,  / 
Conference  With  Children  and  Parents  '  ^        .  « 

the  aim  of  these  conferences  fe^T^roblem  solving.    Resolutions  are  sought 
to  probleins  e>tperlenced  ^y  youngsters  that  will  avoid.  If  p0sslble»  Involvement 
fnthe  Juvehlle  Justice  system.    However,,many  youngsters  seek  Informal  rap  - 
sessions  with  the  officers  Whom  they  have  co^ne  to  jJ-fee.    Others  feel  that  this 
Is  an  opportunity  to  g^t  out  of  the  classroom.    This  has  been  | topped  In  all. 

the  schoolsr —  "  ^  ^     .  . 

The  types  of  problems^  Involved  assaults  on  staff  members  and  other 
students,  theft,  criminal  mischief,  neglect, chl Id  abuse,  gang  problems,  run- 
away chl  IdMi^tuaeneral  behavior  patterns  which  might  bo  described  as  pre- 
del Inquent, 


Supervision  training  »  Reporting 

All  of  the  offljsers  attend  regulifr  monthly  meetings  at  Youth  Aide 
Division  Headquarters*    These  meetings  are  used  to  assess  progress,  solve  pro- 
b  I  ems  »^  continue  training.    Meetings  are  attend^  by  the  Project  Coordinator^ , 
training  and  planning  offlcers/and  commanding  officer  of  Youth  Aide  pivlslori/' 
Deputy  Inspector  Dunne*  «  .  ^  . 

In  addition,  various  meetings  are  held  with  f leld' superVlso^-S  and  !^chool  ' 
district  nupll  personnel  and  menta)  health  teams*  '  *  > 


Planning  week l,y  and  dally  activities  is  line  In'conjuctlot)  with  a 


designated  assistant  prljnclpal*    Reporting  and  record  keeping  Is  comprehensive* 
A  Ibg  book  Is  kept  to  provide  a  synopsis  of^actlvltles  aN  incidents*  ,/4n 
addition,  the'^of fleers  submit  a  weekly  report  which  describes  the  week's 
activity*    This  report  Is  reviewed  by  the  un-lt  supervisor  and  sent  on  to  the 
PrbJjBCt  COoVdlnatbr*  ^ if*    -  • 

Frequent  Visits  are  mada^^^jie  schools  by  the  Unit  Supervisor*  School 
Stability  Team  and  by  Captain jMMrt  Talbert  of  the  Fleid  Intej^nal  Affairs 
Unit  of  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Community  Affairs*'  / 

As  Indicated  earlier,  the  officers  are  required  to  k^ep/i  dal  ly  10)9  and; 
subjnit  a  weekly  activity  report*   The  following  Is  a  summary  of  the  weekly 
activity  reports  for  the  year  for  the  program,  ";\ 

-     TABLE  VI 

Summary  of.  Weekly  Reports"September  1972  to  Hay  1973 

TOTAL  . 

'  ,.  ^  • 

Youth  Division  Referals  (YDI)    '  /I75  j|r 

Arrests  .                          X  18 

Court  Appearances  35  ' 

Conference's  w I ^b  children  8,457                                       *  . 

Conference?  with  parents  2,981       /           .  *                   .  / 

Classroom/assembly  presentation        ^   2,-377  .«    .  ^ 

Meetln^t  with  parent  groups '  236                                       ^  ^ 


■  ■  \ 
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"    i  ' 

Hciflitlngs  with  conmuntty  groups/local  625  ^ 

inchool  boirds 

Home  visits  .  1270  '  * 

The  relatively  low  a r res r  and  YD  statistics  decnqnstrate  that  the  program 
Is  t^e  I  rig  geared  to  prevention.   Tha  very  active  areas  of  iposltlve  contact 
With  parents  and  children  attest  to  the  fact  that  the  program  has  a  vary  high  ' 
vlsablllty  factor.    This  clxl1dren»  ^parents,  and  community  kviow  about  this  pro«* 

'  gramr  They  havo  esta&^llshed  trust  relationships  which  haye  exca^ed  the  ex- 
pecliatlon  of  planners  and  the  off  leers.    They  have  become  thfB  recipients  of 
lost  Items  Including  cash  and  checks.    Sevjfif'ar  students  watlted  by  the  precinct 
have  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  officers.    Students  have  reported  criminal 

^acts  and  the  names  of  alUgf|^  perpetrators  to  the  officers.  "  Tor  example:;  a 
fire  was  started  In  a  classroom  In  JHS  142-K  on  Hay  25th.    Sevefal  students 

'asked  tx>  see  the  officers  assl^ne^.    They  would  npt  give  the  Information  they 
had  to  school  authorities  but  they  gave  tho  name  of  the  person  the^  claim  they 
saw  start  the  fire  to  the  officers. 

f^ome  visits  wibre  made  only  when  the  p^blem  was  serious  such  as. an  assault 
neglect  or  child  abuse.     The  type  and  volume  of  i'ctlvlty  demonstrated  In  the 
pilot  project  has' bean  far  more  productive  than  the  activity  of  the Vf fleer 
In  the  traditional  role  when  assigned  to  schools.    In  addition^  there  have 
been    fewer  calls  for  police  service  Yrom  precinct  In  the  schools  this  year 
than  In  past  years.  (Several  of  the  schools  had  traditional  police  assignments 
In  the  past)  t 
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EVAlUAtlQN  BY  SCHQQl  StAFF  ' 
Evaluation. by  school  staff  in  ^he  Junior  high  schoois'was  obtained. 


'  j  by  lht«ryi.ew$  conduct edv by  the;  .School  Stability  Team,    Time  pressures  ^  ^ 
!  did  not  allow  the  team  to  interview  the  principals  and  staffs  of  the*^  « 
J  elementary  schooU,    These  interviews  wer^  conducted  by  the'  Youth  Aid 


supervisors^  Lt^  Prlbet^ch  and  Sgt.  Hoore* 

t>     ■  *  •     ■.         ■  ^  . 

The  finali  evaluation  byl staff  Was  geared  to  the  stated  aims  and 
[    methods,  of  the  pj  lot  project.    The  principals  were  asjk^d  to  rate  how 

t    successfui  th9  program  was"  In  achl6>7ing  each  of  the  stated  aims«  The 

*     Assistant  Principals  whp  worked  with  the  officers  In  planning  and  supers 

^vising  thdir  activit1<ps  were  asked ^to  rat^how  succesisfMl  each  of  the  ]  _ 

if  the  pra< 


methods  was  in  achieving  the  aims  of  the'p^Qgrah)^ 

As  stated  In  the  Interim  Pfeport  one'^of  the  major 


concerns  during  * 


the  planning  stages  was  the  relationships  between  the  Police  Officers 

■  '  +  '■     "  . 

and  the  Gufdcfnce  Counsel  Ibrs*    We  asked  the  Counsel  lork  three  basic  • 

^.  :  .  ■  V 

questions*    the  first  was,  Old  jurlidlctional  or  operating  problems 
develop?  ^he  second,  was  the  program^helpful?  ■  The  third,  do  you 'want 
the  program, to  continue? 

Teerchers  were  Interviewed  CQ^ttcernlng  the  classi^mi  presentations. 
They  were  asked  If  th'ey  could  detect  an  attltudlnal  chKge  in  their  ^ 
calsses  as^a  result  Of  the  program.    They  were  also  asked^about  their 
own  attitudes  towards  police  and  Jf»  they  gained  Anything  frofTthe 
program*  \  • 
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J. H>S^  Principals  'Evaluation 


Ha9'thl9  program  tmprovo^ 
Police  I mag ^  In  - 
I,  school* 
.     2«  community 


•  Has  the  program  lmproyefJ^ 
schbojl^securUy?/ 

Has  the  proffan^  Improved  . 
schobT 't  ime?  V  .  - 

Has  the  prog ranv  helpqd 
'   Chi  I  jd  ren  d  I  sp  I  ay  Ing  • 
aol:tnquerit  or  Pre*«\, 
^  del tnqucn t  bohav I o r? ,  •  • 


/  *  J  U  N  t  0\ft>  tf^i  G  H  S  C  H  O'OX  S 
S3->a     <8tf^Q     198^    I3S>K    nSNK  l42»K 


A  • 


•'.A 


A% 


';^Key  -  A  -  -  very  &ucce$^sful    '  f 
9<»-  -  somewhat  successfujl  ^ 
-  C  -  -  not  successful 


4 


"  ,  TABLE  V^l  1 1  ,   ^         •  >      .  > 

J.H,^.  Assistant  Principal  asstqaed  .  . 

'    .  ■  ■  ■  •  ■      .   ■■   ,  ' 

How..l3]blpfuI  have  the  fol  lowlhg^  methods      *     ,  "  >^     ^  ^ 

been  in  achieving  the  goals  of  the  program?  ^       •         .    .  . 

"J  U  N  1  iO  R  ■  H  t  aft     S  C  H  q  0  L 


1,  Class  prresentatlons 

2.  Cbnferencesr'  Parents/ 

Students 
*3«  Home  visits    ♦  . 
:  4,  Agency  Referrals 

Whicb  metWd  most  helpful? 

A  -  Very  successful 

Somewhat  successful 
^:  Not  successful 


A 

"A-v..- 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A  ^ 

^  A 

'A 

:A' 

A 

B 

A 

A 

'A  . 

A 

A 

B 

A 

•  A 

.A    V  ' 

2 

2 

f. 

'  2 

2 

■1 
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TABLE  IX  <>  X 


€valuatlon  by  EJqmentorv*^  School  P>lhc|paly  .  ^ 

01  strict  15  Schools  ^ 


A  i  £  i 

*  1,  Hds  the'  program 'Improved  Police  lm«ge         •  ^  ^ 

In  the' School?  '        .       ^  /  7    t  t 

'      ^  -   '     •  *        I       '  •  - 

2,.  Hw  the  program  lmp»^\»ved  Police  Image  o 

In^the  communltyl*  -  .    i      7  ' 

3,  Has  the  prog ramjiffp  roved  school  * 
security?  .  6  111 

►  i*.  Has  the  program  Improved  jschool :  tone?  ^  K 

"   "         ■  .  -    -        ^    ,      "  '  ' 

5i  Has  tlvB»t>rogram  been  successfal  In  ' 

^helping  cMldren  .whc^^  display  delinquent 
^'  or  pre-'deHnquent  behavior-* piatterns? 

Dlstrlc:t^^27  Schools>^  *  ' 

J.  Has  the  ^rogVamYmproved  Police  Image  ' 

In  this  School?     ■  6 

0   .  -  ■     .  r 

2»  Hal  the  program  Improved  Police  Image  •v  : 

In  the  community?      '*      .       \  5  2  11 

2  2    2  I 


A  1    d  D 
I  I 


.3.  Ha»J  the  prog  rim  Improved- schdoci  security? 

^      His^the  program  Improved  school  tone?  4  I  .  I  I 

5^  Has  the*  program  .Irtsen  successful  ll^  « 
^  helping  children  who  dtsp4ay;del  ITnquent    ,       5  2    1/1  • 
or  ore-del  I  nquent  behavior  pa^tterns? 

'  -    Ail  of  the  no  comment,  no  krtdw<edqe.  en-trles  were  from  a  scljool 
"wi  th'a  qewly  anointed  principal  ,  HeN^aS  In  th^^sch^ol  for  on^^week*  at 
the  time  of  th^  survey.        *  •  '    ^  /  ' 

Th«  one  principal"  In  District  27   whd    Indicated  jo  'knowledge. 
^-  "no -  comments  rhdlcated  that  the  office/,  after  Initial  contact,  never 
returned  to  the  scKool. 

'  ■  / 


31,  ttx* 


fiuld«nca  bounsal lor«  ,  • 

•   ■  Qutdanee  CQUnsojlors  ln.«ll>  th««  Junior  high  schools  Vdro  .sk.d 
thre«  qu«stlons!.H.s  tho  progrw  Interfered  or  In-  .ny  w.y  h«npered 
the  Independanpe.  Iflteprlty  or  efflefsney  of  the  guidance  progrwi 
Th*  unenlmous  answer  y..t  Ho.   H«s  thii  Progrtft  been  of  .sslst.nce  to  the 
guldan-ce  pr<?9*«m?   The  inswer.  .g.In  un.nlinout  w»s  Yes.    In  response 
'to  the  thl^a  question,  all  of  the  counsellors  s^d  they  wanted  the 
program '^^^t I nued  next  year.    However,  some  coMnieHors  polntad  out  that 
personality  conflicts  dtd  exiit  and  they  had' experienced'  some  dlfflcu|ty 
Jn  mec«.nlV:s.>  When  .Sked  If  they  would,  wish  »  replacement  for  the 
officer  assigned  the  inswer  was  No.,  and  that  whateyir  prflblemi  did 
exist  eould  be  resolved  In  the  school/  ... 

Teachers  '/  ,  ' 

"      Ve  a'l so' Interviewed  the  teac^ierf.ln  whose  classes  the  officers 
made  >roientetlonsi    All' of 'the  teachers  felt  that  the  preMntatlons  w.W 
,uece»»ful  In  poiltlve  attltu<ie  formation.    The  children  developed  an 
•iilpreclatlon  of  police  wgrk.    One  teacher  remarked  that  there  has  been 
•  l,^*^^^>(fgrsslon  and  crltlQlsm  of  polUe  and  greater  icceptance  of  the 
"  polrce  as  human  beings.    All  of  the  teachers  felt  that  th«y  as  well  as 
the  children  have  learned  from  the  program. 


Parents 


y  The  presidents  of  Parent  Associations  .In  tfie  Junior  High  Schools 

,were  asked  to  evaluate,  the  progrw.  ,  They  were  asked  If  the  progr..  made 
the  schMl  safer  for  the-'chfldi-en  and  If  the  program  Impr9ved  the.  I  mage  of 
the  police  In  the  school  and  the  cpnmunlty.    All  of  the  i;.A.  Presidents 
responded  that  „the  progr^n  was  very  successful  In  both'araas.  (Sample 
rosponsft  In  appendix)  -  .  ^ 
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"^rn  •vilMttlrtg  thf  t%%v^\t%  of  tht  wrvty^ichw^  p«rionntl 
Jft       pilot  >roJtct»  wt  on  «t«t«  that  tM  i^ogriwyliij  bon  h^hly 
WcmfuU   Thi  U^i^'trn^utt Jltk  th«  ^{jnlof  hlgh.iqfKXj^lt*  ' 

/hit*  h«t^  bMn  U«r  Inpuf  l^somt  of  th*^lir»<ntiry  ichooUr^HwiV*^; 


It  fwiu  fali^fm«nb«M  th«t  tliwtnt«ryyi<?ho<»lf  irt  vltU«d  by  th«  fmil« 

itlmt»/pr«s»ur^if  In  th«  Junior 
high  ichooJi  h«v«  cauitd  Cinctllatlon  of  p/wntd  vlilt*. 

A»  st«t«a  In  th«  Inttrlm^Rftpoptt  •/ •ttltudlml  ttsting  ppogri« 
wa»  d^ilgntd-  ftor  ttudtntt  ia  iht  pi  lot/ich<>oU   Tht  ttst  wm  diftgnad 
'  by  Dr.  ftobart  Fo\tui»  of  th/unlvarmy  of  Cincinnati  and  U  ti^ng  u«a4 
with  his  parmUfloV 

A  pra-ta|t  WasN^h/tn  In  Sai/tambar  and  a  final  ta$'t»  u»lng  tht 
'  sama  form  U  b%\nl         this  wionth.   Tht  raaultt  aval  labia  from 
tha  pra^tatt  In  tha4>rior\^ichboU  and'  l.$.  tha  control  achooU 

l<ndicat«  aji  l/tcrt/»lng  nag^lva  attltujJa  towards  tha  law  and  pollca 
as  tha  chlldrcn/gat  old*/,    sWh  and  lavanth  gradas  ar«  mora  posltlva 
l,n  thair  attU\ida!»  thart  alghth  tod  ninth  gradas.   Tha  final  rasults  of 
tha  tastjiiy^rogram/ni  ba  avall^bla  bafora  Saptambarv    (A  copy  of 
thii  Po/tuj4  tast  i^paars  In  appandlk^.   tt.Klrschnar  Is  rasponslbia 


^      for  thyidmlntstAtloA  6f  tha  taitlng\rogram. 
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erJc 


mmp^,Am^m  mm ^        t  - 

«ft»i9Dt4  to  schco!«  b«|lv«A  tr«tnrnf  In  $c^l  lUlton  t«chAtqq«t»  ; 
Thtf  w<)«^         b|«iii»i  .th«  batii  of  m  txpifliloivof  lh«  pro^rtM  li^' 
vi'«^ift^jl^ii«it  Th|r«  <)«cUton  mt        In  4inutry  )973«  CpiMitliilonjlr 
Wif<l  tit  •  l«tt«r        Appfndlx)  Infohimd  thf  Ch*ne«nor  of  hU  pUrts  f6d 

tht  pta/n  dfvtiypati  by  Otputy  Inipactor  Ourtna^caUtd  for  tfit 
tralrtfnsr  of  i^vmi^y  fl/t  offUtriy  prasaritly  aif l$n«d  ti»  Junlidi^ttjH 
schools.  Jha  program  will  ba  tnttltutjid  In  thirty  oiia  ichool*  In 
.Saptamb«r  \$7h   Tha  rait  of  tha  ichoola  will  b«  addad  ov«/ th«  na 
yaar  and  «  half. 

Tha  plan  dtff«ri  from  th«  pilot  program  In  aavaral  ImporjAnt 

raipacu*    s  (  / 

, .         *    ■  /  & 

l/Thara  wMI  ba  no  taam  approa(^« 
2,  £lamantary  sdhoolf  will  nctt  ba  itrylctd, 
3»  Offlcara  will  b«  from  the  priclnct  and  undar 
■J     Practnct  Command*  | 

Tha  Oapartmant" cannot  at  this.  tlm«t  ptlLv1da..th«  additional  offlctr^^; 
so  th«  t«affl  approach  of  tha  pilot  projact  will  not  b«  ra.pncatad* 

Tho  ftlamantary  schools  will  not  ba  sarvad   In  tha  mddl f I  ad  pro0ram« 
Bolng  und«r  p rac I nct«  command  maans  that  tht  offlctrt  may  ba  rampvad  from 
tha  school  at  any  tlma^  v^an  In  tht- Jud0am«nt^  of  ,th«  praolnc^t  cpm^andar* 
thara  Is  •  grotar  naad  for  thjilr  strvlcas  alsawhtra  In  ti/a  praclnct.  • 
This  may  occur  from  tima  to  tima  or  bacoma  parmanant,  ^ 

U.  N«h.D>AvlnO  of  tht  Youth  Aid  Division^  It,  (tanfy  Baahlar  of 
tha  Patrol  Buraau  and  tht  School  Stability  Taam  wtrt^lvth  tha  task 
Implamanting  the  modlftad  pi'ogrMU    Stvtnll  confirancas- w«r«  h«ld  r/gard« 
Ing  %lta  saltcttonv    SInca  tfifnitig  was  to  begin  tha  waak  of  ApVUr  Ijth^: 
tt^^as  tmptrattvA  that  slu  stlaetlon,  ptrs6nh*l  s«t«ctlon  and  Ychool . 
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4lttrlct/  prtclnct  constflUtlotts  bt^compUwdV  th#t  d«t«, 

Tht  •xpwilon  team  r«vUw«d.  all  Junior  high  schools  which  had 
officers  aislgntd.   Thirty  flvt  of  th«M  schools  wore  considered  for 
lnGlu$tOff  in  September  1973.   The  schools  were  visited,  prl^nclpels  . 
Interviewed  as  to  their  receifj>tlvlty.   The  program  was  outlined  and 
the  prlnolpel  esked  If  the  off  leer  assigned  to^  the  school  could 
rm  the  role  of  a  liaison  OfiFlcer.    The  officer  was  lalio  Interviewed^ 
The  preclnc^  cownender  was- Interviewed  since  the  officers  to  be  us^d 
In  the  progreni  were  under  His  command  and  his  permits Ion  owes  essential* 

Letters  were  tent  to  Community  Superintendents,  requesting 
conferences  with  them,  (see  appendix)    tn  some  districts  approval  wai 
^Iven  without  formaf  consultations,  whilo  In  other  districts  several 

'  ^  ,   ^  c  ■        .  .  /  ^-     ..  . 

meetings  wew  required,        ^  » 

The  following  ere  questions  submitted  l^y  parents  In  District  16 
regarding  the  program  and  Mr.  Mulr»s  answers  to  them.   They  Indicate 
the  Interest  end  concern  by'  per^nt*  In  ihe  program.   The  P'rogram 
IS*  the  pyiUe  School  Llelson  Officer  Program,   the  officers  ere  some- 
times referred  to  es  School  Resource  Officers  (SBO) 
(iuest/ons  end  l^nswers  About  the  SRO  Progrem 

For  Pi  strict  16  Schools   '  v  ^  / 

!.  After  HurPhV,  Whet?  '        ,  "    '  % 

we  donUtknoW.  Hopefully  the  new  Commissioner  wl II  <i^e  tt/e 
velue  of  the  program  and  ojpt  to  continue  It;  ^  ' 

Who  Wl  II  Tratn  Personnel?  " 
SfihooL Administrators  Involved  In  the  pilot  program,  Instructors 

Ti^TbTrfilfctaiSr^^^^ 

In  training* 

^-  Who  U  l^avlno  For  SftO  (School  Resource  Officer)? 
The  Police  Department. 

A  V    .  '  •  • 

L:  r.»n  frhft  SRQvbe  BMlnqual? 

If  such  an  officer  Is  assigned  to  the  precinct  and  Is  ecceptabi 
to  the  school,  he  will  bjs  the  SRO.  ,  -  . 
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 ■  ^r-r^  :  Hh^n 

5,  Where  Will  HatertalU  Come  FromT 

Host  will  be  supplied  by  the  PO'llce  Department*  However, 
vft  hope  that  the -school  can  spare  note  pads,  paper  cllps,^' 
etc.    The  SRO  gives  no  homework  as  such. 

6,  What  Will  be  the  Extent  of  SRO  Training? 

He  will  be  Instructed' In  basic  school  organization,  human 
relations,  the  law  as  It  Inyalves  schools  and  youngsters, 
narcqtlcs,  and  a  rundown  on  various  agencies  geared«.to 
handle  problems  of  young  people,  ^ 

7,  will  the  SRO  be  Provided  with  an  Office? 

We'd  llke'him  to  be,  but  we  know  space  limitations  In 
schools.    He  should  have  a  desk  and  access  to  some  privacy 
when  he  Is  talking  to  kids 'and/or  parents, 

8,  Should  the  SRO  dome  Frbm  the  Precinct  Near  the  School?  ' 

He  has  to  come  from  that  precinct.    The  program  Is  going' 
^o  schools  with  officers  assigned  at  present.    The  program's^ 
does,  not  provide  for  additional  police  assignments, 

,  „ni  the  ^OrKavr-anv-^nlt?rltv  frights  -  ^ 

No,  You  don't  like  him,  ho  goest    Just  Inform  the  precinct 
A  comm*ander,     ^  ^ 

10,  What  Is  the  Screenlwa  Process?    Who  has  the  Last  Word? 

The  SR*b  must  come  from  the  precinct  In  which  the  school  Is, 
located.    He  must  want  to  be  Involved, In  this  demanding  type 
of  work.    The  school  has  the  last  word,    Hpst  schools  want 
the  officer  now  assigned.    In  those  cases  where- they  wanted 
someone  else,  we  wefit  Along,  *  - 

n,  will  the  Patrolling  Patrolman  Still  be  In  Effect? 

The  SRO  will'  have  a  patrol  function  In  the  morning,  at  lunth 
and.  at  dismissal,  "T^emember,  we  aire  not^j^ttlng  an  addltlona 
patrolman.  Just  a  hew  rolls  for  the  person  you  have  or  want. 

How  Flexibie  are  the  SRO's  Hours?  ^    .  ^  .^iV 

— ^Mo*t~0:^he.tJm(t=bi5-wA4.J  W0i1<  an  8  tp     t^r^^'^lti^^ver,  when 
needed,  ho  can  work  a  different  tour, 
«»    ■  • 
13,  Who  Handles  the  SRO  PaVw>t|?  ■  v 


Police  Department, 
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14,  Safety  Factor  »  Re  Ft  re 'Arms?       ,       »  ^ 

There  are  over  300  patrolman  assigned  to  public  schooU.  They 
ail  have  «ervfce  revolvers.    This  Is  a  reqi/l  rement  of  law, 

15,  Time  For  Selection  of  Candidates?  ^ 

^  ■  ■  T"'  '  •    .    •      •  , 

TiTainlng  b.eglns  thJ.s  Jtjonth,  during  the  Easter  recess.    The.  /. 
letter  was  sent  to  your  district  offices  akslng  for  a  meetl.rw  ^ 
with  you,  or*  February  21st,  *  ^>  .< 

16,  Is  $23,QOa  (thousand)  an  Accurate  Salary?  Does  |t  Include 
Fringe  Beoeftts?   .    -  ■  

Yes,    It  Is  accurate  and  yes  It  Includes  fringe  benefits, 

17,  What  are  the  qualifications  for  the  St\0? 

Hevmust  be  able  to  work  well  with  children  and  school  personnel,' 
'"'  He  has  to  want  to  be  Involved,    He  has  to  beVwanted  by  the 
school,    While  the  officer  In 'the, pilot  project  all  have 
college  degrees  this  will  not  bft  true  pf  the  expanded  program, 

18,  Define  Areas  Between  School  Guard  and  SRO? 

The  SRO  can  be  helpful  to  the  guard.  In  providing  tl.g!^  ^n  s.e^urlty 
but  he  Is  not  the  guard's  boss.    The  SRO  has  iKinuch  greater  area 
of  responsibility  such  as  classroom  presentations,  home  visits 
and^conferences  with  parents  and  students. 

Would  SRO  Vacations  be  the  Same  as  School  Vacations? 

Police  officers  have  shorter  vacat^oas  and  we  will  see  to  It 
that  .these^ar^  takem  whea  schooJ  As,  not  In  s.ftSS^i^^^^  ^ 

20,  Why  Haven't  These  Questions  Been  Asked  Before? 
They  have,  that  Is  why  we  asked  for  a  meeting, 

21,  Will  the  Program  be  Hard  to  Sell  because  of  The  Gun 
and  Unlforfft  .  

As  explained  before  the  gOn  Is  required  by  law.    One  of  the  alms 
'    of  the  program.  Is  for  kids  to  look'uport  the  uniform  as  a  force  , 
f^r  good  I.n  the  community,    HOweveir,  there  will  be  times  whert 
the  SRO  can  be  out  of  unlforrr^it 

22,  Will  the  SRO  be  Working  with  School  Guards? 
This  depends  on  the* needs  of  the  school | 


■3  2 1. 


f 


23.  What  Are  t^'e  Duties  and  RospoWlbyity  of 

SRO?    B-What  Inputs  will  SchpdJ- and  PTA 

In  the  Formation  of  the  SRO's  )^;jtlos  and 
ResponsibI i  i ties? 

A  -  These  are  outlines  In  tb4  report  to  the  Chancel/lor.  avajlable 
In  the  dis^trict  office^ 

B  -  Program  Is  designed  for  greatest  flexibility  and  school 
discretion*    We  have  onVy  two  basic  restrictions.    The  SRO 
is  not  to  be  .involved  In  tjhe  normal  schoof  disciplinary 
process  and  |ie  Is  not  to  have  access  to  confidential     .  ^ 
guidance  records,  which  might  incriminate  a  student.  ^ 

74,  Can  the  SRO  bis  Place  on  a"  Trial  Basis?    "  ^ 

The  program  begins,  continues  and  is  terminated  at. your  * 
pleasur;^.  ,  .  ,  .     — ^ 

.25.  Will  t^e  School  lose  Positions  In  Any  Category  As  a 
Result^^of  the  Assignment  of  the  SRO  ^- 

No,  This  progrrfn  is  paid  iFor  by  thej/Pol  ice  Department,  it 
costs  the  school  nothing,       f        1  / 

 ^iVH>-ffleettng  with  the  Chancftll^r  on  December  7,  ^1972/  reqardjna 


problems  at  Franl^lln  K.  tarie  High  School.  Mr.  Mui  r  offered  to  explore  wftb  " 
the  Police  Department  the  feasibility  of  placing  the  program/  in  that ^school 
Franl<lln  K.  lanc^^j^i.i  I  be  the  only  high  school  to  have/a  School  liaison 
Program.     It  will  also  be  the  only,  school  in  the  ex^and^  program  to  pre- 
serve the  team  approach.  /  ^  ^ 

During'  the  course  of  the  past  school  year/ numerous  requests  for  the 
program ^were  made  by  schools.  However,  at  pre^^ent,  expansion  is  limited., 
tof schools  with  officers  presenti^,,assigned,  (See  appendix) 

.  Site  selection  was  coinpleted  by  Apri^l3th  and  the  following 
schools  will  begin  in  the  progra^n  in  September  1973. 


District  2    -  J.H.S,  167,  I.S.  29 
Distrl4t'>3    -  J.H.S,  5^ 

Distri%  h   -  J.H.S,  99.  13,  t.S.  117 

Dist/ict  7    -  J.H.S,  IA9»  I.S.  I55r  I.S.  139 

Dist^ct  9    -  I-SJ  1^*8  ^ 

District  10  -  J.H.S.  118 
^  ^!ftrlct  12  -  J.H.S.    Mt,  98 
District  16  -  J.H.S,  57 
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District  17    -  US,  320.  2k(>,  210 

District  18    -  J.H.S.  232  *  ' 

District  1$    «  J.HiS.  296  '  . 

District  27    -  J.H»S.  202,  210    "  ' 

District  28    -  l,$.  8.  142,  J%H,S,  ,217 
/^ii^^Otstrlct  32  .-J.H.S,  IIUJ62  '  - 

l/r^^  High  Sphppl 

1^1    the  trSinI 00* program  far  thc^  off'lcfjrs;  b^g*n  oh  Aprll"l6th  at  the 
.P^?^ce-ilicadeffly,  ^  The-  pjcogram  was  organized  by  It,  D*Avlno,    (A  copy  of 
the  training  program  Is  Included  I n^  appandl^t)  Pol IcQjOepartineht  experts, 
School  Stability  Te^nv^off Itiers  and  educators  from  the  pilot  project 
^ 'schools  took  part  In  the  training.    The  off leers- Were  then  sent  to 
pilot  project  schools  where  the^  spend  two  days  observing  the  program  « 
In  operation*   Jhey  will  receive- further  ^raining  before  September, ,  , 


319  . 

'    •  '  *  RECOMfelEMDAT IONS' 

'*  ,  '  '    ■  ■         '  .      *  , 

funding  •        '  — 

This,  proffllslng.  program  should  be  funded  In  suph  •  manner  so.  .that  the 

ekpanded  operation  will  not  be  merely  •  watered  down  version  of  the  success- 

ful  pilot  program.    Since  It  Is  an  lnter>agency  project,  the^||§^.l ca I  pro* 

blemS.Iri  this  . area  become  ^rc  tofnplexynestrlctlonswhlch  apply  to  the.PttHce 

Ocbartmdnt  do  not  apply  to\he  Board  of  Education  attd  vlse-v^rsa.  "th^  Acting 

Chancellor,  M>.  Anker,  has  approved  a^  Investigation  of  funding  options  and 

has  direc'ted  that  a  proposal  be  prepared  for  his  approval,  • 

^   Jn  deal'dlng  on  a  goal  for  the  hoped  for  funded  program:,  the  authors  had 

to  chose  befween  two  conflicting  directions. 

I.     Fund  tfio  program-lnJsrdeLto  provide  officers  for  ^ 
T  addltlpnal  schools  using  the  modified  program  as  a  model, 

•  \       2.     Fund  the  program  In  order  to  provide  the  team  approach  !rt 
the  .expanded  program,  *        •  ^ 

The  t*eam  has  bpted  for  the.  latter  approach  since  success  In  pilot  was 
^ue  to  the  team  approach.    Second  I yy  prevention  programs  should  provide  for 
'long  r«n^9  exposure.   With  the  second  option,  children  arc  exposed  to  the 
program  irom  Kg,  through,  eighth  or  nl^th  grade.    In  option  one,  one  school  >^ 
Is  serviced  by  one  officer.    With  the  team  approach  two  officers  can  service 
five  schools.  ■  .-    ^    ^  ,  ' 

learning  Laboratory    .  " 

'  The  pilot  and  exj@;afideOrogr«ms  should  serve  as  learning  and  training 
centers  for  Board  of  Education  safety  personpel.    Exposure  to  the  program  > 
should  be  provided  for  Model  Cities 'Community  Service  Officers  who  are 
assigned  to  schools'and  police  personnel  who  are  asslghed  to  schools  or  who 
work  With  youth, '  Pollqp  trainees  at        Police  Academy  should  be  given 
training  In  t^e  pj:ogram.    If  the  program  at  Franklin  K,  Juine  High  School  proves 
'to  be  successful,  'officers  assigned  to  other  high  'schools  should  be  trained 
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In  Liaison  Offic||r  techniques,  ,  ^  ^ 

Expanded  Supervision  .       ^  "  * 

S4nce  the  modified  program  differs  from  the. pilot  ond  since  It  Is  being 
expanded  rapidly  the  Poljce  Oepar>tment  and  the  Board  of  Education  should  pro- 
vide Che  rseeded  supervisory  personnel  to  closely  monitor  the  expanded  program 


for  progress  and  problems Tn~ac(d^l t Ion ,  " regu ! a r  con f erencc's  S hbu^ d  &e~fie4 d 
between  pilot  project  of  fleers, and  those  serving  1^  the  expanded  progra(n„  r  ^ 
This  Is  essential  4lnce  most  of  the  officers  In  the  expanded  program  have  had 
traditional  pal tcQf asslgnmen^ts  In  schools.    There  must  be  continued  monitoring 
\     In,  order  to  prevent  back-sliding  Into  traditional  police  postures. 
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ihtrbduction  ' 

..  Crime  In  schools,  almoat  unheard  of  a  deoddo 
MO.  has  becQpno  a  national  pfpblem.  Schoolyards 
full  of  adolescents  have  alway?  been  the  dcene  of 
random  fighting  but  within  the  past  few  yeara,  ado- 
leacence  has  tjecome  an  age  of  high  Incidence  of 

criminal  a6tlvlty.  '  ^   ~ — rr-  ' 

Blgnesa  which  has  resulted  In  oversized  schools 
coupled  with  changed  social  attitudes  have  emas^ 
culated  the  traditional  methods  of  schooldlsclpllne. 
Teachers  In  many  scKools  have  become  reluctant 
to  r|>prlmand  students  out  of  fear  of  phyalwl  harm. 
Th0  coniequenco  la  thai  reg.uferly  assigned  police- 
men or  security  peqple  are  now  cpmrnort  In  both 
urban  and  suburban  schgols.  ^n  city  spfipols,  the 
newly  created  job  of  assfetapt  superintendent  for 
security  Is  becoming  aii'vfelWe  as  th#  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  instruotlon..   '   -  •  , 
•  Violence  against  teachersand  studems  In  schools 
Is  Increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  Assaults  on  stu- 
dents and  teachers  by  other  students  as  well  as  out- 
slder?  have  made  teaching  and  attending  school  in 
tholnner  cHy  a  hazarddus  Undertaking.  The  deterl. 
6'mftng  leveM  dlsclpllnet»^iy  been  vrfell  documented 
by  the  media.  The  |>robJem  Is  current.  Important, 
•and  worsening.  It^ls.'natloliwldd  and  exlstsj^o  an  In- 
.rcreaslng  degree  In  suburban  as  well  #3  urban 
schools. 


(iTho  PrisldinVs  Commission  on  ^hool  FlnandQ, 
after  the  completion  of  an  oxha^ystlye  study  of 
schooling,  expressed  the  problem  eUQplnotly^.  ' 
"School  ahlldrSh  noetf  ta  bo^^tlo  to 
— '~  \^lk  from  thoir  homo  or  bud  to  th6  school 
building  In  sifet^Md  need  to  bo  fr$eftoro 
a     physical  Wo/ence  and  axtortion  while 
attending  90/100/9,  Until  tho  atmosphere 
of  terror  Is  removed ,  *  Jlttle  f^rogress 
can  be  mede^n-restructurlhg  end  meljU  . 
telning  en  enylronment  oonducivelo  - 
^eMng"^ 

While  everyone  |sgreea  on  the  need  fo^a  tafe 
tfShool  environment,  the  quefistlon  of  how  toachlove 
on©  Has  given  rise  to  a  diversity  of  approaches.  An 
analysis  of  the  many  suggestions  on  how  to  make 
the  schools  safe  discloses  a  fundamental  split  even 
among  the  so-oalled  ^'experts''  Iri  sphool  security 
matterSitJrwgroup  is  tactically  oriented  and  eiripha- 
aizes  security  training  for  the  teaching  staff,  in- 
oreesed  use  of  hifrdware  such  as  locks,  bare  on 
windows,  fencesr  alarms,  security  personnels  and 
the  collection  of  school  crime  data  for  analysis.  An- 
other group  views  the  problem  as  symptomatic  of 
social  lllsrit  advocates  curing  the  social  IllS-ae  the 
way  to  de-escalate  the  schools'  problem^.'  « 

School  security  directors,  oducatorsv  and  social 
scientists  met  In  conference  at  the  Invitation  of  the 
Institute  for  Developfrient  of  Educational  Activities 


X, 
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to  9xp\0f%  m  dtpth  tJM  C9u99t  of  scliool  crim«  and 
^  r*comm«ndrMllstlc.mMn«orconUiningandmmH 

«^     mixing  It  ^        .  . 

the  magiiitude  of 

^school  crime  ^ 

Evtdenfce  of  th«  magnitude  and  dtpth  of  the  prob- 
lem which  his  made  the  security  of  students,  teach- 
ers; and  school  buildings  critical  (s  refltctad  In  the 
following  study  and  statistics  the  National  Educa* 
^  tion  Association's  Center  for  Human  Relations  con- 
'ducted  a  random  survey  comparirtg  current  prot)- 
iems  with  those  of  1970«  The  comparison  revealed 
' '    that  in-school  assault  and  battery  had  increased  by 
5^  percent  school  robberies  by  117  percent,  sex 
offenses  by  62  percent,  and  drug  problems  by  81 
'  \  percent.*  _ 

A  few  exann5WrTipoTt»a^irTr»wmin»r^rih» 
severity  o1  rapidly  tncreating  tchooU crime  were. 
In  Oakland,  California,  a  mother  waitihg  for  her  two 
daujjriters  at  a  junior  high  school  was  shot  and  killed 
by  two  teen*aged  boys.  A  1$-year-old  student  in 
Pittsburgh  was  critically  stabbed  in  the  chest  after  a 
football  game.  A^Mcago  elementary  sctwol  princn . 
pal  was  shot  and^kiiled  by  a  student  who  was  angry 
at  ^ing  expelled^and  transferred  and  who  had.al- , 
reedy  wounded  th«assisfantprincTpa]  and  asecurhy 
gi^ard.  A  Klodergarten  teaser  in  i^s  Angelas  was 


robbed  m  front  of  her  students  by  an  armed  youth 
whoiook  her  money,  engagement  ring,  and  wedding 
bahd.  In  Houston,  tfiree  teachers  were  ra^  on^ 
school  grounds  in  one-semester.  A  month-Jong  con- 
frontetion  between  rivgl^geags  Involving  guns 
chains,  bricks  steel  combs,  concrete  blocks,  and 
sticks  at  one  Los  Angfles  high  school  resulted  In 
dealhs,  woundings.  be«tings.^and  wanton  destruc- 
tion. Several  guns  were  confiscated.  Following  the 
eprsode,  administrators  commented  that  school 
offictajs  were  forded  io  iis« methods  almost  akin  to 
Gestapo  tacttcs  in  dealing  with  the  sttuatk>n.?TtMee 
are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  increase  In  criminal 
incklents  in  and  around  schools. 


vandalisin 


.While  there  has  long  been  a  cohcem  for  the  se- 
euriiy  of  school  bulTd tn^.ihe  satety  of  lime  factl i- 
tles  has  become  a  significant  factor  in  the  rise  of 
school  crime.  The  June  1973  Issue  of  SCHOOL 
PRODUCT  NEWS  rejMrted  a  survey  on  vandalism 
in  school  systemf  by  enrollment  School  districts 
"^of  from  5  to  10  thousand  showed  an  annual  average 
Vandalism  cpst  of  over  $1 2  thousand^  those  with  tih^ 
tween  10  and  Zd^ousand  sttKfenb  reported'a  cost 
of  over  $21  th^Mapd^  and  those  with  over  25.000 
students^an  average  of  $^Jhousand.  Vnusn  these 
damages  are  distributed  arnbng  the  almost  17.000 
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.to  ixplort  in  dtpth  the  oauMt  of  ichool  crimf  «ncl 
ricommtnd  riallitlQ  mlsni  of  contnining  and  mini* 
mfelnfl  It,    -  ' 

the  magnitude  of 

school  cHme 

EvidKiaceof  the  magrtitudo  ana  <i9pt)i  of  the  prqb^ 

lem. Which  hat  made leourity  of  ttudehti.leaqh" 
and  ichooi  buitfiindi  orHlcal  \%  r#fteoted  in  the 

fotfbwihQ  itudy  and  »tatl$ttcs:  the  Nutlonat  £du6f(^ 
.  tlon  AMoclatlon'a  Center  for  Human  Refatlom  cdnV 

filuotod  a  random  eurvey  Comparino  ^current  prot^ 
*  ioma  with  thoae  of  IdyO'/the^compariton  revealed 
.  <hat  ln*ichool  aalault  and  battery  hdd  Iricreaaed  by 

5d  percent,  sohoo)  robt^ertes  tfy  117  percent/ lox 
'  offensoa  by  62  percent,  and  dru^  problems  by  81 

percent.' 

A  tew  exom^rei  riportetf  IT  the  lemlnar-of^thft 
eeverity  of  rapidly  IhorMling  ichoot  crime  were; 
rn  Oakland,  California,  %  mothei*  wattlni^  for  hertwo 
'  daughters  at  a  junior  highiChoolwaaihotand  Killei^ 
by  two  teon-aged  boya.  A  15-year*old  ttudent  in 
Pittsburgh  was  critically  stabbed  in  the  oheit  after  a 
football  jsamf.A^hicogoi^lemenfafysphool  prlnql^ 
pdl  was  shot  and  HlNd  by  i  student  who  was  angry 
at  beinp  QXpeiiqd  ind  transferred  and  who  had  al* 
ready  wounded  the  assistant  prii)^1pai and  a  security 
gUj^rd.  A  Kindergarten  tevqher  In  Los  Angeles  was 


robbed  In  front  of  her  students  by  an  armed  youth 
who  toolc*ier  monay*  engagiment  ring  ,.and  Wedding 
tand.  ^li^Houston^  thr#e  tea.ctn<rii^  were  raped  on  •  • 
«chool^jroundalndneiemesler,Amonth4ongco|i^ 
frontation  between  rival  gangs  involving  gui^t 
Ghalf^i  brioHii  steal  combs,  concrit*  tjfpclis^  and 
sticks  at  one  Us  Angetes.  high  school  risMlted  In 
deaths,  woundings.  beatihgji,  and  wa^iton  destruo;* ' 
tlon.  Several  guns  were  confKcated,  Foilowlng  the 
episode,  administrators  comrnenMid  that  school 
officials  were  forced  to  use  methods  almost  aKIh  tp 
Gestapo  tactics  |n  dealing  with  the  situatlonA^thes^ 
are  but  a  few  examples  Of  the  lncrtase;ln.crlmlnat 
Inddsnts  in  and  around  schools. 


vandalism 


.  While  there  hal  long  been  a  /pohcern  for  ihe  se« 

qUrity^of8eHoortnJiidm"0f,tHeMfetyTDfthes^acill- 
tios  lias  become  a  significant  factor  in  the  rise  of 
school  crime.  The  June  1973  issue  of  SCHOOL 
PRODUCT  N^WS  reported  a  survey  on  vandalism 
in  school  systems  by  enrollment;  8C]ioo)  districts 
of  from  5  to  JO  thousand  showed  an  annual  average 
vandalism  cost  of  over  $1 2  thousand.;  those  with  b»* 
twean  10  and  26  thousand  stu^dents  rOported  a  cost  < 
of  over  $21  thousatjid;  and  those  with  ovar  25,000 
studentSran  average  of  thousand.  Whun  these 
damages  are  distributed  anrfong  the  alrriost  17,000 
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school  disif  lets,  ont  can  appreciate  how  recfily  Con* 
aervativd  is  the  estimat*  of  a  hdlf  billion  dollari  In 
vandalism  damage  per  year  nlttlonally.  Types  of 
vendeliim  vary  at  Qreaily  ae  the  kinde  of  school 
crlm«s:  .After  100  Seattle  parent^  voluntarily  painted 
a  ichool.  It  was  broken  Into  and  unused  paint 
smeared  throughout  th^" building.  After  breoKIng 
into  a  high  school  in  San  Pedro,  California,  four 
boys  turned  On  $  i\m  hoee  and  flooded  the  cta'lss- 
rooms.  They  subsequently  dumped  booKs  In  the 
school  library  and  destroyed  a  number  of  band  In- 
struments. At  a  suburban  high  school  In  California. 
vandHls  broke  as  many  thlngs«e  they  couidjoy  their 
hands  on..  They  knocked  typewriters  off  desks, 
sprayed  fire  extinguishers,  and  scattered  papers 
an|j  matirlals  throughout  the  building.** 

pestfuctjon  by  fire  l»\bjt  (ar  the  mo^t  expensive 
form  of  yahdolism.  Arsorllifttwlrtuaiiy  destroyed  an 
|item#ntary  school  In  JPeniacol«i»  Ptorlda  in  aChrlai- 
mas  Eve  Hro.  A  13«year-oid  boy,  whom  police  stated 
''screamed  like  a  panthe/  ana.  fought  like  o  tiger." 
waa  charged  with  six.  counts  of  burglary  and  one 
count  of  arson  invqivitig^'schoots  In  Atlanta.* 

The  cost  of  v(indilillsm,.theft,  and  arson  cannot  be 
measured  In  dotiartand  cehts  alone.  The  loss  of  th& 
use  of  facilities  and  ec}uipment*is  not  only  depress- 
ing, but.ptaces  a  severe  aitraln  on  the  toacliers  who 
must  function  wjtjiout  them.  Wanton  dostriiotion  of 
ppbrio  property  is  a  tragic  waste  of  public  funds. 


Unfortunately,  in  most  states,  the  penalty  for  van* , 
daiism  is  nat  severe  and  little  or  no  effort  ll  made  to 
collect 'for  the  damages  from  either  the  vandal  or 
his  parents. 


ovemeaGtions 


While  the  aforementioned  Incldants  reveal  the 
extent  of  the  problemj^  they  have  al|o  created  an 
additional  problem-^hysterla  oVid  ovQ^reactio>.  For 
example,  a  bill  was  recently  Introduced  In  the  Nsw 
York  State  Legislature  to  assign  a  school  guard  to 
every  school  lavatory  In  New  York  City.  With  aboMt 
1,dOO  echpol  buildings  averaging'fivi»  iavatorlea 
each,  the  required  personnel  would  number  S.000« 
Cost  notwithstanding^,  there  are"  presently  approxi- 
mately 1,800  school  security  personnel  in  the  . New 
York  City  school  system. 


> 
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who  commits 

school  crime? 

A  rtport  subrhmod  to  the  senrtinar  Indlcat08  that 
«fi  of  the  acts  of  crime  in  and  against  sohoois  are 
committed  by  about  five  percent'of  the  adolescents 
who^ere  either  still  in  tchooi  or  h«vo  h^/c^sdme  i'eCent 
connection  \Nith  tht  school.  Roughly  four  percept 
of  the  crime  Ja^ttflbutGd  to  recent  dropouts  orpi^ruhr 
outs  who  Invade  tiie  school  grounds  during  the  day 
or  night.  Only  one  percent'of  the  ^school  crimes  aro 
'  perpetrated  by  youngsters  wKo  are  currently  en- 
roiled  In  ictiools,  I 

are  schools, 
the  ignition  pdnt 
^     of  social  injustice? 

The  assemblage  of  hundreds  oradolescentSp  sub- 
-looted  to  the  arbitrary  control  of  a  few  dozen  adults 
and  legally  restricted  \tji  an  Institutional' sotting,  In 
itself  creates  coodltions  for  potontfai  phytidel  vlo- 
lencerBven  if  no  other  reasons  exist  for  change  in 
the  way,  schools  have  tr^aditionalty  operated,  those 
factors  are  endygh  to  motivate  schools  toward  a. 
search  for  alterQatlvos  with  more  humane  environ- 
ments. 


One  of  the  studios  examined  at  the  seminar  waf  « 
sun/ey  conducted  for  the  New  York  Board  of  Edu- 
cation* by  the  Academy  for  Educational  Develop- 
ment, Inc.  in  in  effort  to  pinpoint  causes  of  «cho.o| 
crime,  the  iunfey  fluettioned  over  300  school  «d-*. 
minlstrators,  facu^Hy,  studentt,  and  security  per* 
sonnei^in  four  large,  troubled  New  York  Oity  high 
sqhopis.  Their  findings  are  revealing.  The  major 
problem  areas  with  respect  to  sohoo)  safe^  men- 
tioned by  these  groupe  of  ro^Ondents'^er^t 

■  the  iargenumbor  of  exits  and  entrances 
in  the  building  and  the  impossibility  of 

'  koeplhg  out  intruders 

■  class  quttert 

m  low  reading  scores  and  the  consequent 
f rustication  with  or  apathy  toward  teem- 
ing ai^Pngj^rnod-qff  stud^js  

teacher  insensitivity  to  students,  par* 
ticuli^rly  minority  students  or  those  nOt 

.    highly  motivated 

«  iaxness'of  dlecipline  on  the  parts  of 
courts;  teacher S/  and  adn^lnistrators 

■  insufflclejit  counseling  personnel 

■  too  few  guardSf'  r  — 

.  :..  ,    I  . 

*Mt  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  student  groups 
mentioned  tow  reading  scores  as  a  factor  In  school 


•nttKjrjTjy  th«  f  anal  on  lchao>  laraty.  A  Stftr  Envlronnitnl  Ipr  taanWflf/(Naw 
Yoitt.  Acadamy  tor  Educaiionat  Dayalopmant.  Ifl*.  OctotMrai.  pp. 
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keep  crime 
supwlmen- 


$«fety  ind  no  administration  group  r^fbrred  to  lax- 
n©8$  of  dlaclpjfne,"  the  report  stated,  'All  student 
groups  QtiCidod  to  'teacher  (nsensttlvliy 
.  A  significant  part  of  the  school  ctline  problem 
COmW  «bou<  as  the  result -pf  ^  brqaktjoiwn  of  the 
SOQial  mechanisms  that  onoe  existed  {p 
under  control,  Wllson^JBiles.  Califprnl^ 
d0nt  of  public  instruction,  rwho  has  ibl^flrf  deeply 
concdrned  wUh  th&  Issue,  puts  it  apu^r"  'Conflict  in 
ihe  schools  Is  a  reflection  of  the  cbnilijft » which  run 
through  the  whole  nation  and  socletyhut  th^t  fdct 
does  not  excuse  the  scfiools  and  scni)oi  leaders 
from  their  rdsponslfcljitres."*  Student  ht  havior  will 
be  shaped  by  a  V^irfety  of  community  Ip  erests  and 
"ties.  The  dogrs^f  such  behavlora)  Infl 
depend  ojHoQjal  conditions* 

Whatever  the  situation  within  a  schoj 
ffecti<m  Of  Conditio niar  In  the  larger  coi 
yoijicf  the  school* grounds,  *'l  thinl< 


mclng  will 


mirrors  the^fe/ts  of  the  crime  In  the  community 
at  large^>a  principal  Charged,  "The  studehit  body  1?^ 
a  more  emotional  mic^cosmiQf  t^neighborhood., 
Psyohdioglsts  and  soolotogista  contend  that  frus<^ 
tratlons  born  in  drug  problems,  muggings,  POQI* 
hpusing..and  unernployment  yield  youngstprs  who 
are  quite  lil<ely  to  explode  over  little  or  nothing  at 
school." 

the  conferees  concluded  that  many  factors  co nr. , 
tribute  to  the  rise  bt  vlolencp  in.the  schools^     .  , 


1 


\ 


The  anti-dropout  campaigns  have  succeeded. 
Few  jobs  are  avalfablP  for  unskilled  youth  so  the 
school  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  16  pass  tits  time  of 
day— even  If  the  youngster  Is  19  or  20  years  of  age, 


Schools  are  no  longer  special  privilege  Institu- 
tions. Wh§re  schools  werd  once  considered  a  refuge 
or  neutral  ground  from  community  problemSj  they  , 
arp  now  the  ignition  point  of  neighborhood  frustra- 
tions and  a  target  for  thosp  criminally  prone«  ^ 


Oangs  fighting  for  control  of  a  neighborhood  are 
bringing  their  conflicts  to  schools.  Shoot-buts  in 
schools  between  gang  members  emphasize  this 
problem.  Those  problems  often  aurrdund  the  con^ 
trol  of  thPlocal  drug  traffic  or  a  theft-and-extortlon 
ring,  - 

A  psychologist  at*  the  seminar  was  of  the  opinion 
that  school  crime  was  symptomatic  of  the  systemic ' 
problem  of  youngsters  remaining  In  school  ihst^ad 
of  dropping  out  but  falling  to*atten.d  regularlyt  re^  . 
suiting  In  greatly  Increased  truancy.- "Schbols  are 
becoming  a  more  hostile  envlrohment  whereyoung 


Vb/d  .  p.  !•  / 
*A  Mapcrf  on  Cen/Mf  tMniw^in  Gtlltomf  'M  Hiitt  Sthoofi,  iS«cr«mtnlo  Cnl)* 


people  just  do^not  feel  o0rtifortabie,*W^»  have  ex- 
amples in  a  city  life  Jacksonville,  Which  has  a  fairly 
High  crime  rate  |n^d$Vlda,  whem  schools  In  the 
same  community  have  different  tirlme  aftd  truancy 
rates,  but  yet  the  school  and  community  envlroh- 
ments  are  almost  identical  The  difference  seems  to 
be  the  relatlon^lp  wlthlh  thcf  school.'* 

Perhaps  the  bigpest  problem  confronting  the 
scho.ols  bul.the  ohe  that  giBts  the  least  ^ittention  Is 
the  mirtter  of  tman<iyiCrlme1$  dramatle'artd  people 
tike  tolhlkaboMtlt,  buttruancy  isunsensatlonal  an(^ 
does  hQt  make  tM  news.  Truclncy  beoomes  a  part 
of  the  problem  bedause  It^corttribUtes  to  Idleooss 
which  In  turn  Is  pne  of  the  causes  of  adOle$eent 
crime  outside  Of  the  schools.  , 

Although  the  grpwlng  problem  of  truancy  has 
received  little  or  no  ettentton;  11  Js  now  extremely 
serious.  In  many  lirban  communities,  the  averege 
daily,  fiittendance  1$  down  to  an  astouhding  72  per- 
cent ahd  lh  som^  Inner  city  schoolsrltls.less  than 
SO  percent  and  falling,  Furthermore,  the  problem  Is 


nationwide.  ^lorlcfa»whlohoan  by  ho  rheans  be^on^ 
slderedahlndUStrlarstate.  reportsedropina^^ijmge 
deily  fttt^ndanoft  for  eich  of  the  last  five  j^arsr  i 

Reiated  to  the  truancy  Issue  is  the  pf pbj^m  of  ^Ms-  ' 
perisiorisfromisfehobl.Hereaga^^^^  ' 
With  an  absence  of  h«tlontl  St<itl$1ldSj^ut  loM^^^ 
gives  some  Irisifght  Into  the  ex^nt  ofthls;  pjOfirerVi,.  ■ 
A  study  oMO  school  dlstr Ibis  In  orie  state/0vealed 
that,  during  a  particular  school  year^^  W 
y  were  suspended  fpr  ,17^000  soh6oi  d»m>^^  ^ 

Why  are  many  sohool  envlfohmenrs  sjlhosttle 
that  students  W^nt  to  teaye/6r  becpme  so  recalch 
trant  that  they  must  be  sus^ehded  ffom  them?  this 
Is  iirvUn&n^weredqu.estlOT  w^^  renolved 
if  the  school  Security  pj:oblems|tre  to  be  contelned. 

schools 
reflect 

'  their-. ,  ^ 

the  dedade  oftheeo's  witnessed  lii^hsohpols 
th^tgreWtosiisesofurlreasonabjepropt^rtlonswUh^ 
out  ddequate  .perceptlon  of  th0  attertdent-  social 
problems.  Society  seems  reluctant' tp  realize  that  a 
random  selectfon  of  youngsters  will  reflect  nOuch 
the  sarrie  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  ah  equal 
number  of  randomly  chosen  adults,  tha  conse- 
quence Is  police  In  the  halls  of  targe  schools  whldh 
are  located  In  themldst  of  comtjiunltles  With  a  high 
Incidence  of  crime.  Yet  many  people  are  shocked  at 
the  prospect  of  police  patrolling  school  halls, 

The  problem  must  be  viewed  In  perspective,  Frank- 
tin  K.  Lane  High  School  In  Brooklyn,  for  example, 
enrolls  over  5,300  students.  Focus  this  against  the 
number  of  policemen  employed  In  a  town  of  $.300' 
people.  Then  the  school's  assigned,  law  enforce- 
ment officers  can  be  seen  In  a  better  perspective. 
A  survey  of  Atlanta,  Georgjja  prpleofed  that  every 


/ 


8 


■   ■/  '         .  ■  ■ 

>  1,000  new  inhabitants  in  that  city  included  11  juve- 
nile delinquents,  16  alcoholics,  and  30  mentally 
retarded  children.  This  same  group  of  new  Inhabi- 
tants required  the  city  to  hire  two  more  firemen, 
three  more  policemen,  10  more  teacbers,  and  to 
puild  seven  more  school  classrooms.'  The  schools' 
racial  milieu  must  be  viewed  as  refiectino  the  com* 
munltles  they  serve. 

is  security 
aschcx)i 

or  police  function? 

major  police  issue  about  school  security  con- 
school  authorl^ps  let  local  police '  handle  "i'tf^dl' 


aecuflty  pfnhiAm<»  oMpplAr^ftnt  Incat  law  enforco-  leavesW^nf^T^ptfimie^lKxice^ 


Attempting  to  cope  with  school  crime,  many 
boards  of  education  have  begun  to  employ  people 
to  perform  pdllce  functions  within  tlje  schools.  As 
eai*ly  as  1969,  Education  Daify  reported,  "Police 
patrols  are  now  common  in  the  corridors  of  our  ur- 
ban schools.  Security  guards  are  stationed  in  every 
junior  and  senior  high  school  In  New  York  City.  The 
Newark  schools  now  maintatn  a  security  force  larger 
thdn  the  police  force  df  many  New  Jersey  commu- 
riities."'^ 

A  militaristic,  "big  brother"  security  pirogram  with 
guards  in  the  halls  is  as  detrimental  to  a  learning 
institution  as  the  crime  such  tactics  purport  to  eilml.- 
nate.  Rather  than  enact  long-term  programs  aimed 
at  preventing  schojol  crime,  administrators  have- 
either  reacted  inadequately  or  Ignored  school  crime, 
hoping  it  would  go  4way.  Failure  to  develop  plans 
.gndLresponse  options  In  advance  of  the  incidents 
^^ihe' 


ment  agencies  with  school  security  personnel,  or 
establish  a  separate  school  security  force?  A  vapil- 
latlng  attitude  over  Inoidentsof  crime  In  schools  and  ^ 
the  tack  of  a  definite  policy  on  who  does  what  ha9 
left  a  wake  of  Ipjured  students,  faculty,  and  damaged 
schoQlproperty,  but  little  resolution  of  the  problenl^. 
This  facRisiposltlve  action  by  school  authorities  has 
resulted  Ir*  legitimate  demands  from  citizens  And  ' 
teacheroraanlzatloris  for  the  presence  of  uniformed 
police  \nmo  schools. 


police. 


*finpic(  ot  torn  N»w  InhMbtlantst  n.d 


'*"Tht  Chortcitr  ol  Hlgti  Ithoct  Protttli, 
.{Jui\»  11,  1KI>,  p.  t 
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"Educators  Relieve  that  the  police  gan  prevent 
^i^Chool  vicjidnd^r'  Major  Tyree  S.' Broo'mfleld,  Dh 
VeptOfOf  conflict  munagement  fof  the  Dayton>  Oh(o 
jiollce  ciapartrtient,  emphasix^d  to  a  group  In  Waah- 
■tnfltpn  In  early  1973r^'Ttiey  qannotr  They  react  to^ 
'violieiHcet  Once  in  a  8ci)doWwe  assume  the  kids  are 
wrphg  bnd  |>rbceed  on  that  premise,  Q nee  In,  It  1^^ 
vis^y  hard  to  get  us  out**  Sociological  obseryerjs' 
argue  that  et  strict  le^w  enforcement'  strategy  cTnly 
alienates  students  from, decision  making,-  priority . 
Qeftlngs,  and  a  sense  of  pattl^ipatlon  In  their  edaca^* 
Uqr)al  environment.  _       ^  . 

Seliool  prlncjpj^ls  musMbarn  hoW  to  work  with  the 
pqffce,  ho\^/t6  deploy  them  and,  most  Important, 
how  tojdlwngage  them  from  the  school.  A  soclolO' 
gist  at  the  seminar  notetj  that,  "MoM  principals  sim- 
ply do  not  understand  there  are,  In  fact/command 
procedures  for  calling,  uislng,  deplpying.^nd  dlsen> 
gaging  the  police  from  a  school  situation." 

The  use  of  uniformed  policemen  In  the  schools 
should  be  limited  to  special  or  emergency  situations 
and  police  should  be  restrloted  to  caretujlil,defin^^ 
roles  worked  out  In  advance  with  lodal  laweffl'Qrc^r" 
ment  offjciajs;  In  fact,  a// aspects  ofa  school's  reaO" 
t/on  to  disruption  ahpufd  planned Jn  advance, 
and  everyone  on  the  staff  should  know  what  is  ex- 
pected of  him  in  a  disruptive  situation.  As  littl^as 
possible  should  be  left  to  improvisation  or  to  chance. 

if  the  school  system  does  set  up  a  security  net- 
work, it  must  address  itself  to  such  .quostions  as: 


Who  constitutes  the  security  staff  and  whe^t  are  t^ieir 
roles^?  Does  the  security  fprce  resemble  a  law  en- 
forcenient  organization  or  is  It  6rgan|2;ed  around  a 
guldenC0  approach*?  DO  they  a.ssume{  a-pOsitlOn  of 
aiding  only  In  tlrties  of  ^crisis  as  does  the  National; 
Guard  and  onlysWItch  to  atactlpal,  lawenforqement 
role  In  paao&jajQbvlQUai  raw  Vlolatlihs  or  8erlou$ 
In9ldent.s?  '  .  *  ,      :  \. 


with  school  crime 

.  ■  ■    ■■  ■■       ■  ■ .         •  ■ 

*A$  a  rule,, the  school  district  most  In  need  of  f  set 
cu  rity  prog  ram  is  usually  the  one  with  the  l^ast  fiJhds '. 
available  for  financing  One,  the  Safe  Schoold  Act,r 
which  had  been  .Introduced  In  both  houses  of  Con* 
gress  at  the  time  of  the  seminar,  was  designed  to 
meet  this  and  other  school  security  problems,  The 
Act  proposes  to  earmark  federal  funds  for  the  pur- 
posesof  learning  more  ab1|ut  the  school  crime  prob*^ 
lem,  devefoj^ln^^^rnd  testing  techniques  for  dealing 
with  soHool  crime,  and  providing  funds  to  assist  the 
moat  vulnerable  school,  districts  in  formulating  and 
implementing  organised  programs  to  aOhleve  a  se- 
cure habltaf  for  students  and  staffs. 

If. such  management  pracf/ces  as  preplanning, 
proper  pre-  and  In-service  training,  organizational 


"A  swwy  c<>f\tl.uc(*d  In  Ntw  Vork  Cay  saMs  ravealmjhtt- 
ivhtn  you  h*d  an  aoUfig  Qr  itmp0nr/()}lhdpil,  you  hidUfcufUy 
probl9ft>a.'*ELOBIDQEWmH  " 

Structure,  professional  supervision',  long-teafh  sup- 
■\port.  dnd  student  as  well  as  local  citlzepnnvolve' 
tnoat-  are  not  carried  out,  then  scho^P^ciJrlty  will 
be  $,  travesty  amplifying  Instead 'of  nullifying  the 
problems  of  ^school  crtrtie,  whether  It  1$  federally 
financed  or  tgcally  Inspired.  * 
'  Few  shooNi&trlcts.have  established  guidelines 
for  princlpats  to  foll^aw  In  handling  investigations 
Of  student  crlm^Rather  than  prosecuting  a  student 
for  a  criminal  ac\a  principal  usually  suspends  him 
not  realizing  that,  In  so  doing,  he  may  be  breaking  a 
law.  Failure  to  report  a  serious  crime  Is  In  Itself  an 
offense.  Scfiool  authorities  who  work  with  law  en- 
forcement officials  must  recognize  they  are  bound 
by  certain  leaal  requirements  of  Investigation.  Ne* 
glectlng  to  fo{tow  legal  requirements  can  result  In 
evidence  belnl^deciared  inadmissible  as  well  as  civil 
action  being  taken  against  the  administrator  and 
the  school  system. 


Since  $ph0ol  a^irnlnistrptors  generally  have  nejt*  , 
the  r  the  skills  nor  interest  to  perform  school  seciirfty  * 
w^rk  In  serloyji  problem  j$ituationa,  many  school ' 

.  systems  npw  emplay  Q  security  specialist  at  the  'd)$^ 
trlct  level  to  vw>rk  with  the  local  school  ^taff  In  co6r- 
dlnatlng  security  mea8ure3.  The  gecuf^lty  specialist 
Is  equipped  to  analyze  the  pupblem,  prescribe  coun- 
ter measures,  and  control  the  sttuatlpni  taotlcally  jo 
ttilnitnize  alarm  to  (he  student  and  citizen  po0M|Ou$v 
When  a  crime  has  been  committed,  school  pffK 

.,clals'  obligations  to  the  communlly  and  ■society 
transcend  the  If  obligations  to  the  Individual  studerit* 
Assault  With  i  deadly  VKeapon,  felpnloua  assault, 
patterns  of  systemetic  lotlmjdatlon  that  glvd  stu- 
dents til  ratiortal  fear' of  coming  to  sohpol-^u'ch 
conduct  rnust  bp  deal.t  with  forcefully  In  the  criminal 
justice  system.  \ 


a  perspective  on 

security  personnel 

Any  superintendent  who  thjriks  he  can  hire  a  se- 
curity specialist,  give  him  a  healthy  bUdget,  and  ex- 
pect the  problems  to  sUbslde  is  deludlnp  hlmseltv; 
Security  officer?,  ellone.  cannot  Sol^i^e  many  of  the 
eienoents  of  Conflict  or  violence  In  the  school  be- 
,  caJsljthese  aVe  usually  bred  In  a  dispute  with  %: 
other  student  or  a  faculty  member,  "Our  fesearch  has 
shown  thnt «  very  significant  teacher  problem  /s  /n- 
volved  In  disruptive  student  behaivJor,"  security  dl^ 
rector  noted.  *'We  ipiJnd  around  five  to  eight  teach' 
ers  responsible  for  the  bujk  of  school  su&penilons. 
A  patterrreven  becomes  evident  In  terms  of  which 
teachers  get  beaten  up  and  which  ones  do  not."  It  Is 
true  that  what  happens  In  the  Interchange  between 
the  teacher  and  the  students  bears  heavily  on  the 
security  person's  fob,  Some  teachers  never  have  a 
dlsruptl(^n  In  their  classes,  while  others  have  a  dem*- 
onstrated  pattern  of  disruption. 
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Another  conferee  confirmed  that  the  Key  to  many 
Qf  the  problems  Is  the  teacher.  "About  80  percent  of 
the  complaints  we  receive  ai'e  from  teachers.  Upon 
looKing  into  them,  we  find  that  a  great  tr^any  prob- 
lems ar©  teacher  initiated.  The  key  to  a  number  of 
pr^obiems  that  we  hai/e^iri  ourschoois  today  is  to  be 
very  careful  with  the  peopie  we  turn  ioose  in  the 
classroom." 

^  Security  personnel  are  advocating  new  proce^ 
dures  for  students  such  as^grley^jTiS^  procedures 
^whlgh  can  be  instituted  agai^nst'any  school  staff 
hiember.  Grievance  procedures  were  'unthinkable 
1/1  most  school  systems  a  decade  ago.  The  concept 
of  allowing  a  student,  through  due  process,  to  con- 
front a  toaoher  Is  now  aoceptecl'in  most  school  dls- 
trlots,     '  ^ 

A  prinolpal  admitted  .that  Inatituting  a  student 
grtevance  process  had  surfaced  many  oLthe.  abra- 


"Ifyou  wero  to  *sk  prInGiptfa  and  ttaoiiars  'What  do  you  raitfy 
tnlak  about  socurfty?'  you  would  got  a  oustodlalfathar  than  a 
faw  enlorcaniorft  rosponso."  S  0.  VESTERMARK,  JR.  " 
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siVe  things  that  happened  tp  students.  '*When  the 
student  can  appeal,  it  has  been  my  finding  that  h6  is 
not  lntere$ted  as  much  in  the'outcome  of  the  appeal 
as  he  Ms  In  the  right  to  cc^n^nt  that  person  , 'V  this 
principal  credited  the  ap/eal  system  for  reducing 
faculty-student  confllctarby  oVer  50  perceht.  Un- 
questionably, a  grievance  procedure  to  vyhidh  stu- 
dents.have  easy  access  Is  an  effective  device  in  re- 
ducing hostility. 

The  security  responsibllityjis  pervasive.  Involving 
every  member  of  Ihe  staff»  faculty,  and  student  body 
as  well  as  parents.  "One  of  the  things  that  has  been  ■ 
happening  to  us  in  the  ^phools,"  a  dtscussftnt  re* 
marked,  "Is  a  move  away  from  a  coliegial  solidarity 
In  which' peopj^ftke  responslMllty  for  each  other 
and  into  an  ethnic  solidarity  in  winich  they  stand 
together  against  the  rest  of  the  world"  There  Is  also 
a  professional  solid artty  evident  in  education. 

"if  you  were  to  ask  principals  and  teachers  'What 
do  you  really  think  about  security?'  you  would  Qet  a  - 
custodial  rather  than  a  law  enforcement  response. 
If  school  security  people  could  be  viewed  simply  as 

•  law  enforcement  types*  with  that  degree  of  profes- 
sionalism Implicit,,  you  might  be  maHjng  some  prog- 
ress. But  in  many  systems,  security  men  are  viewed 
as  nothing  more  than  glorified  janitors.  Thatshapes 
not  only  perceptions,  but  also  provisions  for  hiring, 

-^d  governing  school  security  operations,  plus  a 
whole  range  of  problems." 

security  personnel .. . 
puards  or  counselors? 

Considering  the  movement  of  schools  toward  . 
actively  trying  to  make  students  responsible  for 
what  goes  on  In  them  and  looking  at  the  developing 
school  security  profession^  a  conferee  contended 
that  the  school  security  professional  may,  In  today's 
climate  of  Inpneased  responsibility  and  involvement, 
meet  some  student>^fleeds  rtiuch  more  effectively 
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than.many  other  professionals  In  the  school  system. 
"If  an  rfebH38trent-(&  having  trouble,  If  he  Is  having 
involvement  with  the  law*  or  If  he  Is  having  a  problem- 
pf  Intimidation  In  the  school  setting,  the  Investigator- 
.Counselor  or  the  itervlc^  officer^  not  a'gUard,  can 
help  him.  This  Individual  can  provide  a  lot  more  help 
than  tian  the  guidance  counsetbr." 

One  of  the  problems  in  trying  to  develop  a  school 
security  proff>sslOn  Is  finding  a  vehicle  by  which  to 
Insert  a  new  emerging  professional  role  Into  a  sys- 
tem which  views  It  as  little  rnore  than  ianltorlal  and 
custodial,  Ignores  It, condescends  to  It,  and  actively 
opposes  lt«  Many  vested  Interests  \Ar|thln  the  school 
correctly  see  that  a  mature  Investigator-pounsetor 
or  service' officer,  nov^  used  In  .some  systems,  can 
meet  the  students'  needs  In  a  more  Concrete  and 
urgent  way  than  many  of  the  educational  profes* 
sionats  can.  The  schools  are  one  more  arena  in 
.which early  citizenship  gets  actetj^ut  for  better  or 
for  wQrsa  The  question  becomes:  If  a  youngster  Is 
put  in)i  situation  where  he  cannot  execclsf  respon- 
sibility and  cannot  behave  in  an  effective^way  be- 
cause of  intimidation,  fear,  and  threat,  who  helps 
him?  it  it  going  to  be  a  guidance  counselor  who 
timidly  sashays  around  the  problem  or  is  It  golngvto 
be  somebody  who  knows  abdut  law  enforcement, 
about  counseling;  and  how  to  help  young  people'? 
This  is  Where  one  begins  to  approach  some  of  the 
real  problems  in  defining' not  iust  student  responsi- 
bility, but  the  scf^oors^curlty  personnel.  The  na^ 


ture  Of  school  security  work  dictates  the  need  for 
individuals  who  eniby.  and  are  able  to  work  with 
youngsters  In  stress  as  well  as  stralg,ht 'situations. 
Their  roie,can  be  cruel  Or  crucial.  Discomfiture  in  ^ 
the  school  situation  is  what  makes  a  youngster  coiit^ 
*  mit  disruptive  acts  in  the  school. ' 


programs ' 

and  perceptbns 

"We  have  proven  that  when  schools  offer  some^ 
thing  meaningful  In  a  tight  schedule  to  a  student, 
he  will  come  to  a  school  settlngr  dq  what  he  ha^  to 
do.  and  leave  without  bothering  anyb6dy  else.  Un- 
fortunafety,  we  have  put  IhtQ  the  school  system  a  « 
lot  of  frills  and  frivolous  things  Which  some  young- 
sters do  not  see , as  having  any  relationship  to  their 
being  In  school.''  .     ,  "  • 

Another  dlscuseant  asireecf,  noting  that  the  pur- 
pose of  schooling  has  become  twiste^.  "One  of  the 
main  reasons  we  have  school^' is  to  prQ\i\0Q  access 
to  the  American  dream.  It  Islo  afford  an  opportunity 
--for  us  to  get  o,ut,  get  fobs,  make  hioney,  and  earn 
a  iiving  to  maintain -our  society,  What  happens, 
though.  1^  that  education  Is  operating  In  a  mass- 
produced  l<lnd  of  way.  The  facts  are  thdt  we  ehd  Up  ' 
teaching  'toyrard  the  mean,  We  say,  'Well,  .what's 


^SiOPd  for  thejftverage  youngster  in  that  class  has  ip: 
be  good  for-QVerytltody  Qise*  We  don't  have  thg  time 
totdlkdbout  indiVidualdiff^  Every  scnbol  of 

edud^tibrt  I  have  ever  visited  has  the  motto  embla^ 
'  zoqed  somewhere— 'Individual  differences,  and  so 
■ on'-^but>  Jrt  fact,  when  It  comes  down  to  (he  prac- 

'  t|c6, It  doesn't  happen.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to  look 
alhbwvKi^.can  reach  individual  student5ln  a  manner 
that  Is  d#ecUv6t  We  need  to  be  out  looking  at  learn- 
ln0^9tyles.  Not  everybody  learns  most  efficient!]^, 
through  reading  nor  does  everybody  learii  most 
;  effectively  through  abstraojion. 

'^W©  Know  that  most  pebpie  whq  g^adOate  from 

'  Universitiea  are  very  strong  on  intuition/'  this  con- 
'ferefi  continued.  "Wc>  also  know  th%t.ado|escenta 
who  got  In  trouble  are  not  strong  on  Intuition— In 
Jaot,  they  are  Seasoned  doers.  They  are  people  who 
really  need  very  sd'lid  kinds  of  concepts," 

•  the  chairman  observer  that  whereas. school  was 
a  ladder  to  the  promised  personal  success  three 

■^'0r  four  decades  «go,  today  it  is  perceived  as  a  coi^ 
tectlpn  of  barriers  on9  must  trfiive>$e  with  no  reat 
goal  $t  tti0  end«  Uhemploymen^gre%tS  a  numt5er  ot 
'successful  graduates,  A  principal  concurred,  ndrtin^f 
"The  hierarchal  arrangement  in  the  schools  ^a$  ' 
tolerated  by  youngsters-'when' they  felt  that  the 

.  schools  could  bequeath;  The  schools  can  no  longer 
deliver  and  the  yo-^ng^terb  are  no  lobger  willing  tb 

;  joierat0  themi"  ;  ; 

y '  Th^se  observations  are  substantiated  by  a  analy^^ 
sis  conducted  by  M^itheth  Caplan  of  the  lnstltute  for  n 
Socldl  Research*at  the  University  of  Michrgan*  The 
>^  mafor  distinction  between  detinquents  and  honde- 

^  Hnquents,  according  to  Cdpian,  was  a  belief  by  the 
dejinqyents  that  'their  chances  of  firtlshfrtg  high 
schoalVere  poor  and  th$t  the  Jobs  tl^dy  could  get 
fpilowing  high  schpoi  vybuld  b0  of  tow^tatus.  It  Wa^ 
this  pessimism  and  no  fan^ily  or  social  life  i)VK(ch  wa^  , 
predictive  of  delinquent  behaviorJ^  A  state-appointed 
task  fo.rc&.'ion  disruptive  youth  in  FHUrida  reached  a 
similar  conclusion.  It  stated,  in  part,  "in  terms  of  the 
vpradictabdity  of  potential  dropouts,  the  academic 


"0119  of  th9  things  thtiihia  bMn  hj^PP^n^f^tHio  u$  tn  iti9so^ooh 
la  kynovet  tivt'^  ftom^  oolltgkl  a0l(tf*rlty  In  Whlqh  p%0'pl9  tnk^ 
r9aponslblUtyfor}ti9  (ihoth9rMnd  ihtoMh  ethnh  SQlldl9rityfhWhf6h 
th9y  srtnrf  tog9thei' 9g9lnit  th9  f9st  6f  tho  worlAV  MARTIN  MAVBf^ 


".'TMiltfliim  nHouf  School  Pt»c*d»t  Da!(nquai<cy."  Education  0«W/.  Vol,  7,  No. 
at.  (April  25, 1174),  p.  6. 


Vdfllible^  aeemed  to  be  the  iidost  powerful  pred Iq- 
tBrs.of  potential  (ilsruptlye  youth  and  were  more 
U5^ful  tfian  socioedonomlt?  crlterla/'i'Mf  the  light 
;  atthd  end  of  the  tuhnel'l^  dim  or  nonexteient  why 
try  to  get  there?  > 
'  Ait  of  these  dfyerse  efements  sind  6bsBr\/aUons 
p(>Jritl0  the  twin  avenues  o/Sffonjec/fJcaf/ona/ Vefld- 
mship  arid  /?^avy.arwtfent  P^i'e^^  abtf  co 
invo/i/eme/)?:  the  tyi/o  parts,  arc  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive. Sludlp.nt?  are  being  **poy0d  at  a  much  earlier 
age  toward  an  accepiance  of  a  citizenship  r^^leVThe 
schobM  phould  be'respOncHitg  to  thii  societal  move; 
f  and  both  broadening  and  deepening  the  trajniiicji^ 
which  they  give  in  cltjzepshjp.      '      :  . 


mav|eih0  l^utf dies 
Wtth  the  prpgram^ 
not  people? 

Phillip  Viso;  principal  of  the  industrial  Skill  Center 
in  ChlcagoVplaces  the  blame  for  the  high  incidence 
of  schoolcrime  on  the  School's  curriculum,  He  con^ 
tends  tbat  the  Central  problem  is  a  lack  of  substance  - 
and  meaniriQrIn  the  ciasstooms  which  makes  wanr 
dcirlng  in  the  hall  or  shoptfnQ  praps  in  the  lavatory 


an  attractive  option  for  students.  "$ohool  atteh?  ' 
dance  should  cortie  from  a.personai  desire,  so*|jt  Is  a  ^  ^ 
matter  of  program  deslgn.-the  law  will  never  coij^ipej/  .\ 
compulsory  thinking  only  'body  In  place.;     >  V.  ; 

One  participant  of  the  Seminar  repbrted  on  a^'igh-   /  ]i 
lyeffectlve  program  In  which  concerned  thstcdctprs  : 
turnr  Iroublemakers  into  real  stijdents.  "Wp'nav'e.lS 
schools  set  up  forjhe  dropout.^the  pushout,  or  the  ' 
student  on  suspension.  Before  8orne(\youngsters     ,  , 
are  sent  to  prison,  the  judge  handijiKem  oVej  to  US; 
We  are  iocatad  jn  prie  of  the'  most  dlsafivanVaged^- 
areas  in  one  of  the  rhosVdepi^sslVe  buildings  in 
Naw  York^^City.  Our  students  have  committed  some 
of  the  worst'thirig^  yoW^n.posslbly  thihkofi  and  1 
am  proud  to  say  we  dolibt  have  One  single  sepurity 
guard.  Our  approach  is  the  program.  The^e  16*  to'* 
19-year-(ild  students  have  commitWd  criminal  acta 
because  ofihe  frustrations  attendant  with  going  to 
school." '  ^      '  " 


"ThB  iitst  saciirlt^  cornts  irott^  tQil(ibli>  e^uq$tl0n9'fprQgr§ms.'' 


-    'nht  QOMrAdr's  Tifk  F«n:i  on  Hi^iupliV  -^qulh.  (Tillahissti.  $iaiQ  Of"  Florida,  ■•Rtmirk»  mido  by  Phillip' Viio  ol  Ihi  School  Safity  Conftranc*  »poniorf  d  by 

Sapr«mk«r  U,  1*73),  p'.  13  •  *  U.S.  Olllcoal  Education  In  VVdihIngtOn.O.C.  on  Jtnuiry  29'3D.  1973.  ': 


how  should  school  . 
s^urtty  be  handlecl?; 

SohpQil"$ecurljy  l.$  a  program  lin  search  of  asys-  < 
ierh,  Natlpnally,  tt  fecks  definition,  ^fencJardSt'  a.sta- 
tistlDal  data  base,  specified  role.,  and  creflib'lMty. 
fj^ghljorlng  school  districts  refl^pt  a  diversity  of; 
approaches/Pne  may  employ  a  creW.  of  sefrti-retlrees 

■to  sferve  as  n^ght  watchmen* yi/hlle  another  district 
may  have  a  professiio^al  team  of  crack  specialists 
trained  In  crisis  managem^ht  and  juvenile  obun- 
sellng.'  ^  ' 

1 ,  Therq  deems  little  need  to  question  the  necessity 

\  for  a  sOhooj  seQurity  specialist  for  some^ohool  dis- 

Atrfcts.  vyhen  a  specialist  becomes  necessary,  the 
position  should  be  dstabllsH^d  at  the  highest  level 
^f  the  superintendent's  staffs  If  a  department*be-  c 
comes  necessary,  it  sHbi^d  be  professionally  staffed 
by  experienced  people  who  want  tp^work  with  chltr 
di^n  and  adolescents.  ^^Sohool  security  cannot  be 
burled  Witt^ln  the  hierarchy  of  the  school  edminis- 
tratlon/'  a  security- director  werned!,  "The  .school 
district's  security  director  should  have  Imme^ate:^, 
access  to' the  superintendent  Of  schools.  If  t|;ie  su- 

.  perlritendent  tjelieves  in  and  endorses  the  security 
pro^rant,  then  the  prlnoip^als  are  going  to  believe  In 

•  it.  Setection  of  the  security  staff  is.equally  a^Jmpor- 
tant  as  teacher  selection.  We  went  through  300  ap^ 
plications  before  selecting  21  pebple  fpr  our  effort. 
These  nllert  and  women  have  cortle  from  jaw  enforce- 
*m'en^  backgrounds.  They  are  people  who  have  a 
tremendous  Commitment  to  yoUth  and  their  prob- 
lems] They  know  that,  th^  old  lew  enforcement  ap- 
proach does  nOt  always  work."       .       ,  ' 

-  School  Is  a  person's  first  major  institutional  and 
community  experleihce  outside  the  family.  His  wants 
are  stacked  against  the  desires 'of.  his  peers,  The 
student's  perceptions  of  society  qre  structured,  in 
l&iVge  measure,  by  what  he  experiences  in  the  class-  ; 
room  end  how  he  is  treated  in  the  halls.  These  per- 
ceptlorts  have  definite  Implications  for  a  security 


program.  Is  rhetoric  in  the  classroom  about  democ-* 
Vacy  oyershadowed  by  rtiilltaristic  regimentation  In^ 
halls  filled  with  fear  and  outr^ige?  To  not  asK^  and' 
answePt  such  questlpris  fs-tp  neglect  ah  Injpbrtarit 
Aspect  of  the  schooi  security  progi-am.  Howeyerr 
■thei  right  of  baiarice  OVsecurity  is  a  giye*and-ta^^^ 
proposition, 

Ttie  Unwitting  programs  and  cpndltlohs  In  meny 
schools  'Cbntribute  to  these  institulioiii^security 
problems-  The  violent  reactlops.  of  $0n)os^^^ 
the  sthoQis  arQ-CQused  by.ov0tctp  wdiiig,  frustration 
in  no  t  being  able  to  pope  with  t fie  shmetlme$  Irrele- 
vant curriculum,  '^0humanizatlon;  lack  of  teading 
and  math  $klll^,  artd  an  uhwlfilagn^ss  to  cortform  io 
.  apparently  mean/ngf/ess  >^//es>and  regu/af/df7i  hat/- 
Ing  nWe  dr  no  relatiqrihhlp  to  the  outcome  of  edu- 
cation, .  .;;  ... 


the  teadhei$ 


Vlalntamirtg'' order  on  schobl  prQpeVt^jt*'?iditlon- 
,  ally  has  been  part  of  a  teacher's  normal  duties.  What 
Is  the  legitimate  responslbllity-of  Uaphers  in  a  dis-, 
ruptive  situation?  Do  teachers  and  other  staff  mem- 
bers have  a  roll  to  fill?  Recent  coltective-bargainlng; 
contracts  with  teacher  groups  evidence  the  teach- 
er's desire  to  remove  himself  from  contact  with  stu- 
dents except  in  the  Classroom.  What  are  the  impli- 
cations of  such  a  trend?  Teachers,  particularly  In  a 
dtsrupti\/e  schoolt  feet  isolated  ih  fhelr^lassfob.Ms.^ 
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An  increasing  number  of  teaohersfadmit  tear  of  their 
stud6nts,  A  noted  response  to  these  aititudlnal 
changes  is  incmsed  hiKtng  afmale  tdAGher4at  the 
secondary  i^m.ihisih  itself  has  a  dttrirT\ent 
'  on  teaching  an^  learhina,  as  the'niarkm  tor  moh- 
ers  has  traditional i)r:co'mind(^  a  ^^Q^^f  number  of 
quality  women  teSqhers  tlhaei  meni 

Mi^rty  observers  argue  mat  tedchers  tiave  purv. 
pbsely  used  the  clditk'of  professionalism  and  the 
'  muscle  ofcoltective  b'argatrting  to  evade  what  should 
be  their  reaponsibllitles  for  diaclpllne.  throughout 
the  sjchool.  ,  .  y  •■ 

Teachers  are  the  tiefit'  resource  for  conTrollIng 
student  behavior-  provided  they  are  rJi/IUln^  to  work 
with  students  and  nOt  limit  their  function  to  the  In-  - 
struotlonal  process.'  '  / 

"  Obviously,  teachers  canndt  escape  tnvolvpment 
In  7h Is  problem.  Classrooms* cannot  be  sangtuaties 


In  a  school  whdre  the  halls  and  lavatories  *m4arf- 
gerous.  Student*  who  are  concorned  about'  their' 
♦porional  Wety  after  the  belt  rrngs  ^df  cla^s  dismis- 
sal are  joot  llKely  to  iconcentt;ato  |bn  thelf  V/ork  .In 

tJT^fdeaTrole  of^school/dcurltV  Is  to  provldo  ait 
envlrbnmertt  of  stability  and  safety.  Such  ait  ^hvlrw- 
ment  Sah  be  established  thToUflh  procedure*  that 
reinforce  the  formal  edUcatlonaiL  values  governing 
the  schdbl  and  enlist  stu^dent!^  In  Ih©  ^ommorl/asK 
of  preserving  a  community  atmosptlere  that  sup-* 
ports  many  different  kinds  of/JegltlmMtt.le|r^ih0 
activities,.   /  '  • 

'    A  securityallrector  declardfl  that  involving  Iho  . 
students  and^tlzeHs  Jri  the  sfchaol's  operation^  lA- ; 
ciydlng  the  securlty^program,  was  the  only^way  to 
achieve  a  sense  of  school  .com rtU nit v.  *'lf  I     «  Vic- 
tim of  acrlrne,  l^rqbably  havc)  In  ihe  tJa.ckof  my  mlhd 
how  to  (deahiMth  that  crlrtierWe  formed  a  atudent 
security  advisory  gpuncll  ln^our  /school  system.  % 
saldrto  th6  secoridaVy  »tudents,..')90k,  you.  have  a 
vested  T/terest  in  this  building.'  We  dp  r^Ot  eK^lyd^., 
anybody  frdm  Join  log.  Whoevdr^ants  to  gej  in- 
volved can.  I  wlll  even  brlnd  \r\  a  youngsfer  who  may 
bcpart  of  th'd  problem,  hbcaus'd  the  onty  W  We  . 
ar/golng  to  come  up  with  Solutions  is  to  m^plMe \ 
ei/erybbdy  without  rastrlcilbn/'         '      *  : 

^An  effective  security  program  has  to  have  thp 
commitment  and.  the^efcfre,  the  Involvement  of  tN  - 
students,  ndt  only  in  redognltlon  ,o^  the  problem/ 
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but  ttso  in  planning  and  canying  out  corrtcttve 
maisuras.  Whert  young  paopla  as  part  of  their 
schoolmg  partici^tt  m  other  human  servicts  with 
rasponstbility  (or  somtont  atsa.  stcunty  problems 
•re  not  as  great*  a  discussant  experienced  in  stu- 
dent Involvement  programs  declared.  "The  youngs 
sters  are  responsible  and  held  accountable.  That 
does  something  to^'tbem  thet  permeates  the  entire 
•  schpol. 

The  biggest  block  to  youth  tnvoNement  pro- 
grams IS  the  old*world  concept  of  teather  ^meaning 
a  position  of  lecturer  rathe^  than  participator)  When 
we  give  trammg  programs  as  we  do.  we  have  tQ  work 
on  ettttude  change  among  the  school  personnel 
to  recognize  that  young  people  need  to  be  treated 
as  ^ults.  Thty  are  really  adults,'  except  that  we 
ha^  t  given  them  the  responsibility  thatliiey  should 
exercise.  They  never. learn  it  because  we  just  drop 
the.m before  they  have  had  time  to  practice  tt  which 
IS  What  youth  involvement  and  participation  is  all 
about  i  see  student  involvement  as  th\big  preven- 
tive measure  in  a  school  security  fSrogram,  because- 
the  Students  make  it  their  responsibility. 


the  students 


|0  order  to  set  up  a  successful  security  program 
utilizing  students,  the  school  administration  must 
start  with  students  at  apoint  where  they  can  accept 


the  fact  that  t);^  have  e  vested  interest  A  discussant 
elaborated,  ''Sometim^  students  cannot  Identify 
.With  weshroomi  as  being  their  problem,  but  when 
It  islheirldcker  or  their  car  ihetisbelng  brpken  Into. ' 
It  becomes  a  very  real  thing  to  them  Start  at  that 
point"  »       '  * 

The  biggest  singl«  security  problem  et  a  high 
school  tri  the  Northeast  was  the  theft  o  f  tape  decks, 
batteries,  tires,  and  even  cars  from  the  school  park* 
i/)g  lot  The'system's  security  director  held  an  as- 
sembly iof  everyone  who  drove  to  school  Three 
hundred  students  showed  up  and  after  the  assern* 
biy.  293  volunteered  six  at  a  time  to  patrol  the  park- 
ing lots  When  I  say  patrot— the  director  comment- 
ed, what  we  ask  them  to  be  are  observers  and  re- 
porters of  incidents  We  do  not 'want  them  to  take 
any  overt  action  When  they  see  a  car  come  on  to 
the  campus  that  does  not  belong  there,  the  bbserv 
ers  call  the  security  officer  or  investi^tor«counselor 
and  let  them  Know  about  it  We  have  cut  larcenies 
from  automobiles  from  about  35  a  qionth  to  almost 
nothing  at  that  senior  high  school  The  students 
were  invijived  They  did  it.  not  my  security  peofJie 
The  more  that  I  involve  the  students  in  the  program, 
the  greater  opportunity  we.  are  going  to  have  for 
success  'I  * 

The  formation  of  the  student  security  advisory 
council  IS  based  on  the  idea  that  astudent  not  only 
has  the  right  to  enioy  a  feeling  of  security  while 
is  school,  but  also  has  the  responsibility  to  h^rp 
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teut  aJsorIn  ptefining  iind  carrying  iDut  oorrectlvei 
mMsiiret.  "Wher^  youriQ  people  as  pdrt  of  thojr 

.  .  schoOUng  participate  In  6lher  human  services  with 
respQnslbliity  foraomiBono  else,  security  probterris 
are  not  as  gr^atv"  >  discussant  experience^  In  stu- 

.  dent  Involvement  programs  declared.  "The  young- 
Mers  are  responsible  and  held  accountable.'  That 
does  sbmething  to  them  that  permeates  the  entjre 
school.  « 

\"The  blgg0st  block  to  youth  Involvement  piio- 
g^ams  Is  the  old-world  concept  of  teabher  (meaning 
a  position  of  lecturer  rather  than  participator).  Whqn 
we  give  training  programs  as  wo  do»  we  have  to  vyork 
on  attitude  dChange  among  the  school  personnel 
to  recognize  that  vounq  people  nfted  to  be  treated 
as  adolts.  They  are  really  adults,  except  that  we 
haven't  glvii'n  them  the  tespon^fbility.  that  they  should 
^exorcise.  They  never  learn  It  because  we  just  drop 
mem  before  they  haVe  had  time  to  practice  It  which 
is  what  youth  inyolvemont  and  participation  is^  all 
abbut^l  see  student  involvement  as  the  big  preven- 
tive measiire  in  a  school  Security  program,  because 
the  students  make  It  theif  responsibility.-' 


the  students 


*  tn  order  to  set  up  a  succeS9f,ul  security  program  » 
utilizing  students,  the  school  adrf  inlstration  must 
start  with  students  at  a  point  where  they  can  accept 


the  fact  that  they  have  a  vested  Interest.  A discussant.  , 
elaborated,  ^'Sometimes  students  cannot  Identify 
iwlth  washrooms  as  being  their  problem,  but  whan 
it  is  thelrlocker  or  their  car  that  ia  be^ng  brgken  into, 
It  becomes  a  very  roaljhing^fb  them.  Start  at  th<ft 
point." 

The  biggest  sitigle  Security  problem  at  a  high  • 
school  In  the  Northeast  was  the  theft  of  tape  decks, 
batteries,  tires,  and  even  cars  from  the  school  park- 
ing  lot.  The  system's  security  director  held  an  as* 
sambly  foreveryone  who  drove  to  school.  Three 
"hundred  students  ahoyved  up  and  after  the  assem- 
bly, 293  volunteered  six  at  a  time  to  ^trol  the  park* 
ing  lots.  "When  1  say  patroU'-the  director  comment- 
ed, "what  we  asK  them  to  be  ar^  observers  and^re-  ^ 
porters  Of  Incidents*  Wo  do  not  want  them  to  take 
any  overt  action.  When  tfceyXaee  a  oar  come  on  to 
the  campus  that  does  notWbng  there,  the  bbserv- 
ers  call  the  seourtly  off icer  or  Investi^tor-counselor 
and  let  them  know  about  It.  We  have  cut  larcenies  * 
from  automobiles  from  about  35  a  month  to  almost 
nothing  at  that  senior  high  school.  The  studefnts 
Were  Involved.  They  did  It.  hot  my  security  pebpfie. 
The  more  that  I  tnvolv^  the  students  In  the  program, 
the  greater  opportuglty  we  are  going  to  have  for 
Success."    ^  ,  ^ 

The  formation  of  th^  student  security  advisory 
council  is  based  pn  the  idea  that  a  student  not  only 
has  the  right  to  enjoy  a  feeling  of  security  while 
Is  school,  bu.t  also  has  the  responsibility  to  h^lp 
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maintain  that  security.  Selecting  a  Vue  crosS'Seotion  ' 
of  the  schodl's  a.tudenvbodyr  ts>  serve  on  the  council 
Is  Important.  Volunteers  should  be  openly  Gncour-^ 
.^ged.'ApproXimately  15  to  20  students  should  serve 
on  the  council.  No  student  should  be  appointed  to 
the  cbunoll  by  the  school  administration  as  ^uch 
action  undermines  the  effeCtivenes^of  the  program. 
Properly  supported  and  encoUraged,,the  councH> 
can  deal  with  specific  problems  such  as  the  preven- 
tion of  thefts  and  fights  or*generai  Items^uch ^s 
improving  race  relations  and  bettering  ^l^r^trnos- 
phere  within  Jhe  school.  The  cpuncil  serves  as  the 
means  of  bril^intj  students  together  to  worl<  on 
solutions  to  the  school's  total  security  problems. 
The  student  security ^dvlso;:y  council  is  riot  a  police 
agency  and  does  not  have  enforcement  powers. 
-  An  esseptlal  Inpr^dienttto  establishing  a  security 
program  with  student  ^hd  citizen  Involvement  is 
a  free  flow  of  inforrriatlon.  Discussion  groups  are,, 
suggested  as  a  way  tp  breal<  down  typical  -pse^Jdo- 
barriers  between  students,  faculty,  administl^atioh. 
and,  poss^ibly.^lawefSfbrcement officials  and  parents. 
These  sessions  h^ip  to  create  an  atmosphere  which 
opens  up'neededf  information  channels  sterin  se^ 
curlty  problemsrThe  use  of  discussion  seisslQns  may 
talce  several  nionths  beFore  the  old  pre|udlces  die 
and  the  proper  atmosphere  Is  achieVjedf,  .  4M 

If  school  ^uth  patrols  are  viable  ayaemonstrated 
by  the  "wi\Jto  hat"  vouih  patrols"  organized  in  the 
'civil  ribts'of  the  la^^O's,  guidelin^  for  their  devel- 


opmeht  and  suster^ance  must  be  established.  These 
patr'ols  are  relatively  easy  to  form  and  operate  dur- 
ing a  crlsl>>  but  their  existence  In  the  long  run  pre-  . 
sents  a  cRallenge.  the  use  of  suph  patrols  inadoAjp 
of  students  may  be  useful  in  fending  off  large  dis* ' 
Eruptions  but  will  lil<ely  be  of  less  assistance  in  stop- 
*ping  individual  assaults."       '  ' 

The  sentimental  attitude  that  adljits  harbor  tb- 
^ward  young  people  in  school  Is  probably  the  single 
biggest  barrier  to  these  feasible  student  Involve*, 
ment  efforts,  Educators  talk  and  write  about  the 
changes  In  student  rights,  responslbliitles,  and  obll-  : 
gations:  the  lower  voting  and  drinking  age;  or  the 
,  earlier  maturation,  But  the  barrier-oriented  school 
systems  persist  fn  sustaining  a  fantasy  of  the  ado^ 
lescent  as  an  essen<tlally  halve  Individual  who  will  ^ 
move  through  ^hls  established  tract  to  enjoy,  at  a 
leter  point,  the  rights  conferrcTd  by  adults. 

Another  hurdle  to  involving.cltlzens  and/of  youth 
in  school  security  matters  st^ms  from  a  basic  atti-." 
tude  arnong  educational  and  establishment  leaderd 
that  students  and  private- citizens  h^ve  4io  moral, 
legal,  of  professional  role- In  such  matters.  An  ego 
problem,  arises  in  the  principal's Teeit^d mission  of 
inabllity'to  cope  with  security  in -his  school.  Other 
objections  to  stufient  and  citizen  participation  corT]e 
from  law  epforcement  officials,  parents,  cornmunlty 
leaders,  and  even  students.  *  * 

Is  the  school  the  last  chance  for  some  youngsters 
before  a  life  of  orime?  Cap  security,  off  leers  also 


,^  ^  «l6rvQ  as  counsetors  and  «tt«mpt  to  alter  student 
behavior?  An  affirmative  answer  to  these  questions 
wilt  raise  more  questions,  of  overlapping  responsi- 
bIHtiea  with  wolfare  and  mental  health  agencies. 

'  Jealousy  ,  between'  bureaucracies  can'  destroy  a 
Drortolfing  pirdOram.  However.  impo;;tBnt  human 
considerations  dictate  involvement  In  these  gray 
areas,  The  school  that  m9lntains  a  safe,  secure  dnr 

.  viitohmnt  rtiMy  become  the  only  stable  elemdnt  in  M 
youhgstQr's  othervi/lse  tormented  lUe,  It  could  be  the 
turnkey  to  his  Secoming  a  contributing  citizen  rath' 
er  thrni  a  ward  of  the  state, 

tiraining 

for  citizenship 

What  should  the  schools  be  doing  program'Vyise 
about  th^  high  Incidence  of  crimd  among  edojes^ 
cents?  A  major  emphasis  Is  needed  on  educating 
'  students  for  Increased  citizenship  responsibility. 

the  traditional  school  approach  to  teaching  ottl* 
xenship  is  ambarrasslngly  ineffective.,  for  most 
students,  a  course  In  civics  Is  terminal  education 
Iq  American  government.  To  make  the  matter vyorse, 
this  oourse  is  too  often  taught  by  the  school's  most 
ineffective  teacher  as  administrators  attach  lUtle 
Importance  to  civics  courses. 

The  conventional  civics  approach  to  tdachlr|f 


oltlzenihlp  With  Its  Itinerant  visit  tO  the  local  court- 
house has  not  been  effective.  The  effort  to  teach 
young  people  about  responslbliity  and  citizenship 
requires  that  they  be  sent*  out  In  the  community  to 
acquire  experience  iri^Ot^r  system  of  civil  and  crlml- 
nafjustice  at  work>  As  pafrt  of  their  training  iri  citizen- 
ship,  junior  and  serilor'high  school  studerjts  should 
spend  part  of  each  day  v^^ofkinq  and  observing  In 
the  courts,  judges'  <;hambers,. probation  offices, 
police  headquarters,  and  law  offices. 

The  strategy  for  bringing  about  this  reform  should 
be  Intefdisclpllnary,  but  each  d|solpiine  should  have 
specific  objectives.  From,  a  currlcular  standpoint, 
the  areas  o.f  soofal  studies,  English,  and  literature 
are  more  relevant  to  mbral  and  ethical  education 
tl\an  subject^  such  as  mathematics  or  physical  sql- 
encof^  Consaquently,  the  major  focus  should  be  In 
these  areas.  This  new  effort  by  the  high  schools 
should  Involve  broad'based  community  partici- 
pation. 
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tnbrleh  thh  m£r0acht^bte  Iqua^am  of  school  J 
skill$  hd$  beenf/eadingr  writingf  and  arnhmatfo.  To  /; 

tha  obiaZa^t  aduoation  for  Mship  ahoM  ; 
ba  tha  '^tudMracqulring  a  balanpe  bampn/idh 

snoufd^oi  'go  throm  tha  process  ot  a  murfjr 
Soli  ramr  thlM  shtuid,moy/  swiftly 
Xtoward  ihis  t>biaytiva>     ^ .  ,  /y 
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tdvboated  that  oversized  hIgH  scj^jbot*  reorganke 
therti3dlve5>  li^to  smaller  unit?.  *^BI|g  spHoofs  are  out 
0f  date/' an  educator  summarised.  Savings  In  costs 
aris  outweighed  by  the  human  damage  In  student 
alienation.  In  an  overcrowded  atmosphere,  students 
,  develop  th0  attitude  that  they  have  no  control  over 
■%  th^lr  destiny  or  situation;  Thl$  Is  turn  leads  to  apathy 
Y  *6r,overi  worse,  hostility.  The  student  body  becomes 
fractlpnated. 

^  Th&  Conferees  formulated  the  following  propose 
Konj  The  lower  the  sensftof  community  ihM  IS, felt 
'  ^/  within  the  school  the  more  likely  a  security  p/dblem 
Y/  yylll  exist.  Conversely,  a  sense  of  community  estab- 
V   iishe?  $  relatively  secure  atmosphere.  In  present 
(arge  school  plants^  a  psychological  reduction  can 
be  accomplished  through, adoption  of  the  "house/ 
^  atyle.  organization  which  gIvasJeao.hers  and  st/- 
^d^fthta  «  manageably  smialler  human  group  to  whfch 
; ;|hdy  c^Ji  direct  t^feir  collegfal  loyalties. '  ,  / 
\,^0h«  Successful  approach  to  tackllno'the  problem 
Of  dVerslzed  schools  is  the  useof  altematWesC  Alter- 
*     native  t^rograms  using  the  entire  community  as  the 
echool  campus,  coupled  with  a  vast  expansion  of 
work^etudy  opportunities*,  are  options  which  guar- 
anty better  dispersal  of  students.  Quite  apart  from 
■■■  .  their  educational  value,  actlon^iearnirig  prdgr^ms 
^pursued  In  the  community  diminish  the  severity  of 
th^  school  crime  problem.  Again,  the  key  Is  commu- 
my  involvement  which  must  Include  the  use  of  all 
community  resources  as  the  student's  educational  • 
campus. 


•  By  expectlna  a  designated  authority  [&asiuS\B 
all  jesponslbllity  for  ensuring  their  safety  In  the 
school,  students  are  deceiving  themselves,  i(  9  se- 
curity effort  1$  to  be  effective,  It  requires  a  certain 
level  of  active  cooperation  from  those  receiving  the 
prptectloa-  Students  must  exhibit  mote  concern  for 
the  acts  of  thelt  peers. 

The  potential  for  violence  or  the  avoidance  of  It 
lies  jt\  the  student  body.  If  denied  a  voice  Within  the 
edMbatlonal  setting,  students  are  more  IlKely  to  con" 
tribute  to  school  crime  bv  their  apathy. 
/  .  '  , 


f, 


All  school  admlrriBtrators 
ebould  $6t  up  an  appropriate  record-keeping  system 
In  order  to  pinpoint  pBtterns  of  school  crime  In  an 
.  effort  to  anticipate  potential  problems. 


Oversized  schools  whlch^ 
.  foster  an  Irnpersonal  atmosphere  must  be  reorgan- 
ized Xp  crfiatfe  smaller  units  that  give  rise  to  a  feeling 
of  conhmpnlty  among  students  rather  than  personal 
alienation. 


Increased  Involvement  of 
students  and  citizens  In  all  aspects  of  school  )lfe  is 


•  Imp0/a\lv&9  the'scngj^is  are  to  comprise  M^fd  atld'^ 
humane  en^lrpnmejit  for  alU     -        ^  ' 


School^systems  rpust  offerv 
appropriate  alternatives  and  options  In  school  pro-/ 
grams  which  will  provide  substance'and  Tineahinglo 
''  road  range  of  student  atJiHtles  to  be  served,  . 


Mf  the  rate  of  orlm«i  reaches 
a  P9lnt  where  it  Is  necessary  to  employ  security  per- 
sonnel, the  school  ay8tenr\  should  errtploy  a  profes- 
'slonar  staff  with  f  law  enforpement  baokgrogn'd 
rather  than  use  cy/ardsand  uniformed  poUce  Jn  thej 
'  halls. 


/  /     .Suljstantlal  resoutOe?^ 

should  b^allocat/d  for  the  development  of  curricula 
with  anOsmphasis  on  the  teaching  Of  moral  and  ©thl-^ 
cal  vatUBS.  Developing  this  program  wou[d  requli;© 
th^tive  participation  of  educatorsjegal  schoiars. 


arS  a  broad  mix  of  citizens  In  the  commiitflty. 
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Cunrient  Pmctices  Do  Not  Appear  to  Get  To  The  Heart  of  The  Issue 

■    The  usual  recommendations  for  conflict  resolution  and  vio- 
lence prevention  do  nojt  appear  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  prinSary 
,  pauses  of  the  violence/ Qrganjiz^^^       responses  to  the  iissue  of  crane 
and  violence  appear  to  represent  adult  organiafational  phildMp%^ 
rather  than  a  critical  search  for  basic  causes  and  solutions. 

'  One  could  expect  parent  groups  to  expres^  on  an  isstie  th^ 
f  or  comniuttity  involyenx^^ 

size  reduc%n;  schbol^bbards  to  ask  <-for  better^tgachigfcs  through 
inservice  tiljhing;  school  adniinistrator$^^  to.  advocaw*T5^^ 
•and  research;  juvenile  autho|rities  to  search  for  better J^ciicticesJ of 
rehabilitation.  '  ^ 

The  suspicion  is  that  these  responses  are  aciult  needs\xpressed 
through  adilltoMented  Organizations  £md  may  have  little  jrelevance  to 
the  idehtification  of  individual  mental  and  -emotional  illness  thai 
results  in  destru6tion\iand  vipleneef 

SociaUy  adjiigted  adults  contintie  to  philosophize  on 
ment  of  violence  in  meetings  while  socially  maladjifStedl  individuals, 
young  and  old^  wander  around  campuses,  elementary  ancjl  sedpridary^ 
living  bombs  of  violent  behavior.  ■  -  ■ 

The  cause  of  violence  and  vandalism  is  simple 
.  within  a  child'  or  an  adult  is  a  need  to  har^n  people  and  things*  When 
we  begin  to  develop  programs  to  icjehtify  these;  people  with  probr . 
lems,  to  develop  school  institutional  structiires  that  can^xtend 
to  those  in  need,  then  we  will  begin  to  reverse  the  upward  trend  in 
violence^  and  Viindalism.  When  we  can  help  people  tp  have  self^steen^ 
at  an  early  age,  help  people  to  have  the  potential  to  care  and  love,  we 
'  will  have  saf e'lstreets,  safe  schools,  and  safe  communities. 
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Recommendations  ^       .  v 

A.  The  solution  must  start  with  the  question!  Why  does  a  child 
or  ^idult  commit  vandalism  or  violence?  ,  • 

Why  can  one  child  hug  and  kiss  his  or  her  teacher  and  another 
sit  in  sullen  reseni;ment  and  withdrawal?  Why  caxi  one  child  cheer-' 
fully  clean  his  desk  and  another  must  throw  jbik  on  the  walls  of  a  > 
classropm?  Why  can  one  child  engage  in  cpopei^tive  plan  activity  and  \ 
aether  must  hit,  strike,  and  abuge  any  we£^r^  child^ncountered?   ^  ;  . 

Why  and  when  did  a  child  first  fe^frightened  and  insecure -7  ' 
unable  to  feel  At  ease  and  be  himself?  Why  and  when  did  a  child  i^st^ 
feel  generalized  anger—  a  need  to  get  even?  Why  and  when  4P"a 
child  first  fee|  a  reluctance  to  go  home,  to  go  to  school^-to  to 
church,  to  go  tb  the  plkyground^r  the  youth  activity?  '^^/ 

"  Why  and  when  did  a  c]Al  first  feel  guilty,  dirty,  inadequate  ~~ 
unable,  to  cope?  Why  ar^l  when  did  a  child  first  perceive  the  outer 
world  as  his  enemy  and  withdraw  into  himself?, .    -  / 

-  ■ '      ■  f^,,,.  ■  ■,  ^        ■    .  ■  ■ 
*      If  we  learn  the  answers  to  these  questions  aJ^^d  develop  for  tl^e 
child  programs  that  offer  assistance  early,  then  violence  and  vandal- 
ism could*  in  ^  large  part,  be  yiminated  from  American  schools  and 
indeed  from  American  life. 

'  ■  .  - 

.  B.  The  sdliition  must  recognize  .that  all  indications  are  that 
4tween  birth  and  eight  years  of  age,  the  factors  that  cause  violence, 
a^d  vandalism  and-  all  other  forms  of  anti-social  behavior  have  done 
their  work.  We  know,  today  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chUd  and  adult 
behavior..  There  is  only  consistent  human  behavior  expressed  in 
cognitiv&^and  emotiopjal  responses  learned  at  a  very  early  age.  Help 
"When  and  where  jieeded  should  be  the  primary  objective  o|  early 
childhood  and  elementally  education.  - 

^  Helpful  programs '  must,  ther©fqre,^  be  taken  to  the  child  at  an 
early  age  ~~  this  meansr  (1)  to  his  home,  (2)  to  his  school,  (3)  tb  his 
qhurcii  and  \club  activities,  (4)  to  his  neighborhood  street  and 
playground.  Qw  elementary  schools  must  become  family-centered 
institutions. 

(1)  The  curriculum  miist  give  the  child  a  cjiance  to  study 
himself  —  where  he  is,  how  he  gpt  there. 


.    -  (2)  TKa^scbooi  trftist  pro\ade  helpior  his  parents  t,o  understand 
yhere  they  are:iaiid  Kow  they  got  t*^^  \.\ 

:>   .  ([3)  The  church  andl  other  institutions  must  be  integrated  into  a 

.  (4)  Cammunity  prdgrams  olferj&g  activities^^^f^^ 
>     assisted  iri  uridersta^ding  their  important, role^.  and  must  be. sup- 
ported by;th0  conrnit^tyv*    .         /\     .  ^       .  *^  '  \ 

(S^N  AU  the  present  social  ihstitTutions  and.  ^encies  wdrking  ofi' 
these  problem^  wht^h  are  scattered  geographically  across"  our»  coin- 
muniti€^  arid  managed  by  a  bonflicting  bureaucraoy,  mu§t'be  housed, 
,    in.  neighbprhood  assistance  centers  to  be  loqkted  m  the  elementary 
*  schools  of  this  country  it 'Tbe  pr^  to  sustairj^  the; 

intellectual,  ^motionalj  and  physical  weU-^being  of  a  child  nuist  be 
'  Hroughfc  to  the  homev  school/ and  neighborhoo   where  a  child  is 
^ '^formed  by  Ishe  expeiriences  of  his  early  ye^^^  , 

^  ■       -    :      ;      '■  •  ^.        ^      '  ■  >«^-  ^  ■  ■■• 

Some  Hard  Quesj^ions  Will 

must,  stop^bding  protective  of  the  feelings  and  images  of 
adults  and  acl^lt,  institutions.  The  causes  and  factors  in  the  adult 
tflAorlrf  that  I0ad  tp  the  breation  .  of  an^,'  ill  children  i>must  be  put 
^ mdertheideAti|j  .  , 

*  .We  do  not  believe  ttiat  the  adult  world  will  ever  be  made  a 
perfect  place  v^.  whiph  children  can  mature.  We  do  believe  that  with 
proper  helpful  programs 'the  grept  majority  of  .children  can  bei;aught'i 
to  cope  with,  the  injustices  of  the  adult  world  w^hout  resorting  to 
senseless  violence.  .  ' 

 .      V,  .,  k..    '    ^  ' 

It  must  ?tart  with-  a  willingness  of  adults  tp  look  honestly  at 
themselves  as  |)aifents,  teachers,  church-people^  neighborhood  citi- 
'  zens,  lawmakers^ -and  to  understand  that,  at  least  in  part,  most  of  the 
laws  passed  in  thti^  name  of  ^helping  and  safeguarding  chfldreh  are  laws 
Y     passed  to  satisfy  adult  objectives ^d:  to  protect  some  adult  relation- 
V    ships  with  children.  We  canJiot  help  but  comment  on  the  historical 
\   fact  th^t  %nti-child  labor  laws  and  compulsory  education  laws  were 
>    \  only  passed  when  child  labor  became  competitive  with  the  adult 
.  \  workers  of  the  world.  -  ^  * 
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'    We,  therefore,  believe  these  searching  que^tigm  must  bed^ked; 
,  '  '  '  .      . '      •  * .  •  ■  _  • 

.  A*    Does  a  child  grow  in  confidence  and  security  because  of  >. 

his/heif  home,  or  does  the  home  conteibute  to  his/her  illness?  With  ' 
more  than  one  out  of  thi-ee  homes  in  America  breaking  up,  home  Me 
would  appear  to  lack  something  for  many  adults;  a  suspicion  exists  . 
that  it-offers  even  less  for  many  children, 

B.-  From  individual  parents,  does  a  child  learn  justice  and  iove^ 
.  *  or  are  his/her  first  experiences  models  of  indifference  or  even  abuse? 

-    '  *        '    ' -■  '      '     '  ■       . , 

[  C,  From  his/h^  community,  doear  a  child  learn  the  meaning  of 

cooperative  caring*  human  sharing,  or  does  he/she  learn  indi«erenGe . 
and  upmanship;  does  he/she  see  heauty  or  ugUness,  hear  eona&rp^pr 
apathy*  know,  quiet  and  security  or  sbger  and  vio^fe^ 

1/  'D.  Jit^is/iifer  school,  does  a  child  sense  that  h^/she  is  impor- 
jLj;;M*-^tfiat  will  give  her/him  time  to  be  (iontbtned  with  the 

inost  important  thing  in  the  world  -  himself /her^eli|;  or  is  he/she 
constantly  pressured  at  the  sound  qf  a  bell  to  meet  adult  demands  to 
^ead,  to  draw,  to  figure,  to  become  a  statistic  for   teacher,  a  school 
,  ^  board,^tate  official,  a  state  legislature?  ■ 

is.   WiH  a  child  encounter  in  his/her  church,  scout  troop,  , and 
.    ^schools  adult  people  who  care  for  him/hei^  v^^^ 
>   his/her  needs;  or  will  an  adult  trw  that  child  as  a  sinful  object 
needing  salvation,  an  inferior  intelledi  who  needs  to  be  pumped  full^ 
'    of  adult  wisdohi,  an  object  tp  be  molded  t6  a  mythical  organizational 
image?  "     '  ^ 

■  -    .  ^       '         "  ,      ■  *      ^  -  '      ^  .  ■  *  '. 

'^Some  Important  Statisti^  ,  * 

"  hi  ^  recent  legislative  newsletter  Assemblyman  John.VastJon- 
cellos  published  these  statistics  from  -of  ficial  records  and  public  polls. 

^Last  year  ttee  were  210  suicides  in  America  by  children 
under  the  age  of  13;     .  ^  '   ,  * 

—feast  year  600,000  kids  ran  away  from  home  1:1  America; 

1971,  60,000.  Child  abuse  cases  were  repotted  .in  Amefit»;^ 
\  ^  -  *  * 

'—Serious  criixife  by  girls  Onder  18  has  increased  1^06%  sin^e  1960 
In  our  country;  ^  . 
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-fix  the  first  9  months  of  1973  California  had  131,000  ^ 
marriages  and  118,000  divorces; 

-14%  (41,306)  of.aU  live  births  in  California  last  year  were  ^  . 
iU^timate;  '  '  , 

-Pharmacists  filled  225,000  prescriptions  for  psychoactive  . 
drugs  in  1970; 

-We  have  10,000,000  alcoholics; 

-59%  of  our  people  (recent  Harris  survey)  feel  alienated, 
disaffected;  and/or  disenchanted  with  our  country; 

-63%  beUeve  believe  the  people  running  the  country  don't  care._ .  , 
what  happens.  .  ^  " 

In  the  great  beehive  of  modem"  society  this  aljenatibn  is 
growing;  so  is  vandalism  and  violence  among  the  young:  -  * 


Summary 


The  task  facing  our  schools'  and  society  is  not  an  easy  one.  For 
mu^t  S  SiSte  parents,  teachers,  board  members,  t^payers 

rSS^^er  W^he  sSould  love  the.child  ip  his/h^r  c^^^^ 
KSTthat  parent  how  to  do  so,  then  the  ^dif  t  wiinrtfle  h^/her 
^It- ^.detal  W-  in  a  thousand  ways.  He/she  wUl  e^^^^^^^ 
=a™>tif  V  and  nrivacv  of  the  home,  academic  freedom,  the.  nabiliiy  oi 
^S<^  tShTlSytLg  tb  everybody,  the  need  for  disciplme, 
l^^ive  wdfie  proSSe  cost,  brainwashing.  The  defenses  are 
SSlS  beSS^the  liability  to^ove  ataong  adults  is  very^great  Not 
£Se  oM^nt,  but  because  of  the  way  ;he/she  muat^espond  to 
life- the  admt  passes  his  failur^  to  his/her  children.  ^  j 
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-In  the  first  9  rn^ths  of  1973  California  had  iSl.OOO 

Uve  births  i!?.  California  last  year  were 
/    illegitimate;  '  ; 

^^Pharmacists  filled  225,000  prescriptions  for  psychoactive 
'     drugs  in  1970;  , 

—We  have  10,000,000  alcoholic^;  '-  .  . 

-59%  of  our  people  (recent '  Harris  survey)  feel  aUenate4, 
4is^fected;  and/or  disencJjianted  with  our  country? 

-63%  beUeve  beUeve  t^^ 

wiiathappens.   ^      .     1  '  . 

'^  ''  *       In  the  great  beehive 'of  medern  society  this  alienation  is 
\  growing;  so  is  vaadalism  and  violence  among  i;he  yoiing.  j 


Summary        °    -  - 

The  task  facing 'bur  schools  and  society  is  not  an  easy  one.  For 
S  adiite  parents,  teachers,  board  members,  taxpayers,- 

f       rSendTheir  time  and  resources  to  create  a  world  for  children 
S^^Un'rs?  cLeTthey  n^ver  knew  -  a  worldjl^at  may  ap^^^^^^ 
li^Ltc^n  the  defenses  they  have  so  carefully  and  tor  so  long 

So^d%or  «  ^^^^^^^^  Srrfefdier^'o? 
v^otilf  of  an  indifferent  Environment  that  as  a  paifent,  a  '^eacner  ur 
'po'u^^i  he%^^^^^^        loye  the  child  iuh  j/h^^^^^^^ 
Sot  teaeh  that  parent  hc^w  to  dcr  so,  then  the  adjAwiU  h^^^^^ 
guilt  -  societal  failure  -  in  a  thousand  ^ays.  He/s«e  wiU^^^^^^^^ 
sanctity  and  privacjr  of  the  home,  academic  ^eedoni  theinabi  rty  « 
he  choo?  to^e  everything  to  evejcybody,  t^^J^  for  d^^^^^^ 
excessive  welfare.,  prohibitive  cost,  bramwashini.  The  de^nses  are 
SlSs  LcalSe  the  inability  to  love  among  adults  is  very  great.  Not 
TeSe^f  'Sent;  but  beJuste  of,  the  way  he/she  must  r^pond  to 
li^,  the  adult  passes  his  failures  to  his/her  children.  . 
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Note 

Throughout  this  book  are  Interspersed  excerpts  from  the  writ* 
ings  of  high  school  students.  They  were  collected  by  Andrew 
Summers  in  his  year  of  teaching  a  class  of  **hard-core  Failures"  in  an 
educational  study  known  as  **0{>eration  Wastebasket,"  and  are  fully 
presented  in  his  book,  Me  The  Flunkie,  *  These  **themes"  which  are 
classwork.  on  various  assigned  topics,  express  the  frustration  and ' 
alienation  of  the  typo  of  student  this  manual  was  published  to  help. 


1  Ao^^^^ 


"""'^y  tot''  '°^ectay 


.       .  Sun-  Cox 


•  *  Andrew  Summers,  'Me  The  Flunkie,  Pawcett  World  Library,  67^ 
West  44th  Street,  Ne\f  York,  .-N.Y.  10036.  1970. 

.  ■  '  ,  ■  fVi 
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'  THE  INTERAGENCY  TEAM  CONCEPT 

by  Jerry  Mullins,  Project  Supervisor 
Verba  Buena  High  School,  San  Jose 

We^  frequently  hear  references  to  the  management  of  conflict  ^ 
and  crime. on  the  campus;  To  me  the  word  management  does  not  ' 
*     necessarily  suggest-that  we  &re  seeking  the  root  causes  of  crime  and 
conflict  as  much  as  it  suggests  that  we  must  buUd  a  structure  within 
which  we  are  better  able  to  contain  violence  and  establish  a  clini^te  - 
for  dealirig  with  the  root  causes  of  crime  and  conflicts.  I  would 
submit  that  management  structure  is  indeed  the  major  problem  in^  , 
our  educatignal^stto today.  .,  ^ 

VThe  management,  problem  is  a  result  of  the  long  standing  sp^ 
between  the  school  a^id  the  community.  Historically,  our  schools 
have  been  sjelf-contained  societies  without  the  full  benefit  of  human 
services  that  are  available  to  the  larger  community,.  As  6,  result,  the 
school^  have  had  to  (cbpe  with  socio-economic  problemjs  in  their  own 
fashion.  /       •  < 

Educators  have  had  to  divert  their  attention  from  their  primary 
function  and  take  on  secondary  roles  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
^  thfeir  academic  responsibilities.  They  have  been  doing  this  ever  since 
the  establishment  of  the  little  red  school  house,  but  now  in  this 
lUghly  technic^,  urbanized  ^nd  much  enlarged  world,  where  school 
enrollments  exceed  the  populati^  of  some  smaU  rural  townships, 
the  practice  has  become  disastrous. 

ASd  to  this  the  disruption  of  family  life,  the  loss  of  control  and 
resbect  of  parents  "by  their  children,  the  pnultitude  of  new  exper- 
iences and  philosophies  in  this  '^enlightened'*  society^  the  alienation 
tod  disenchantment  of  the  poor  and  the  minorities  a^d  the  problem 
of  management  in  the  schools  becopies  even  more  oifeirious. 

•         •      '  •  .     »"  . 
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PMosophy  and  Metho^  !  . 

*      Crime  and  conflict  in  the  schgols  has  reached  a  critical  level  We 
must  recognize  crime  and  conflict  on  the  campus  as  a  crisis  and  deal 
with  it  as  suchv  lf  we  do  recognize  it  as  a  crisis,  it  would  seem  that 
our  first  concern  would  center  around  the  endorsement  of  a  . 
philosophy  and  method  of  containment. 

Such  a  philosophy  and  method  would  have  to  contain  within  i|,/ 
not  only  si  solutij^n  for  the  immediate  crisis^  but  a  structure  that' 
would  encourage  consistency,  continuity,  and  basic  conformity 
bringing  about  a  new*  st^ility  on  the  campus.  It  would  hav^  to  be  a 
Structure  that  generates  an  on-going  Jiiomentum  within  the  school  to 
develop  tbe  programs  to  deal  with  the  root  causes  of  crime  and 
violence,  but  at  the  same  time  to  assure  that  the  good  results  of  those 
programs  are  reinforced  from  gj^ade  1  through  grade  12,  Only  a 
sophisticated  system  of  schoolt  management  based  on  a  working 
relationship  between  school  bid  community  can  achieve  this  kind  of 
structure.  ^  _ 


Root  Causes  of  Conflict  ^ 

Although  the  Verba  Buena  Crisis  Counseling  Project  has  only 
been,  in  effect  for  two  and  one-half  years,  the  philosophy  and 
method  behind  it  has  been  evolving  for  the  past  ten  years.  In  1963, 
we  developed  a  program  called  Project.  Character  to  study  the  root 
causes  of  conflict  in  the  Mves  of  our  young  in  the  East  Side  of  San 
Jose.  \8le'  took  surveys  of  students,  teachers  and  parehts.;  we  con- 
ducted teacher  inservice  programs  and  invited  students,  teachers, 
parents  and  community  lead^s  to  confront  education  with  their 
concerns  and  problems. 

We  learned  what  the  major  disruptions  were  in  the  lives  of  the  . 
young  people  of  our  community,  but  they  were  of  such  a  nature  that 
we  as  educators  laboring  within  the  constraints  of  our  educat^nal 
system  were  not  able  to  deal  with  them,  They  called  for  a  special 
coordination  with  outside  services  that  simply  did  not  exists  during 
the  three  years  that^he  project  was  functioning.  In  fact,  we  had  not 
even  reached^  that  stage  of  development.  That  would  come  after 
painful  explBriences  of  riot,  violence^  bombing,  philosophic^<,and 
racial  differences.  From  these  painful  experiences,  we  learned  that 
the  school  could  not  stand  alone.  ,   .  ' 

Programs  such  as  Project  Character,  where  we  concentrated  on 
•self-image,  teacher-student  relations,  etc.,  were  all  well  and  good,  but 
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.without  an  effective  schoolKJommunity  management  system  they 
were  not  much  more  than  10%  effective.  An  on-campus  riot  took 
place  in  1967.  The  tie  between  community  and  "School  wajj  weak;  ' 
confrontation  resulted.  ^  ' 

Teachers  and  administrators  were  at  odds  in  regards  to  basic 
disciplinary  procedures*  Teachers  themselves  were  as  much  divided  as 
people  in  the  community.  Students  received  an  overdose  of  one  of 
*the  major  complaints  recorded  in  Project  Character  —  adult  incon- 
sistency. Different  messages  came  from  'different  teachers,  parents, 
agency  representatives  and  militants.  The  "resiUt  was  mass  student 
confusion,  and  not  much  academic  learning  took  place  that  year. 


Home  —  School  -T  Community  Liaison 

A  new  spirit  began  to  evolve  in  the  East  Side  Union  High  School 
District  from  1967  ^  1971.  It  was  one  that  encouraged  greater 
commxmity  involvement  in  school  affairs.  The  first  step  was  the 
creation  of  the  home-school  liaison  program.  JElepresentatives  from 
.  the  neighborhood  ,  were  hired  by  the  school  to  improve  and  maintain 
better  home-schooi  relations.  Tfeac^iers  and  counselors  were  encour- 
aged to  make  as  many  contacts  with  the  home  as  possible. 

The  next  step  came  in  connection  with  an  educational  park 
•  fetudy.  Its  purpose  was  to  develop  a  preventive  st;rategy  for  meeting 
tomorrow's  educational  demands.  Blue  ribbon  committees  were 
made  up  of  students,  city  and  county  leaders,  parents  and  teachers. 

The  parentis  committee  recognized  the  need  of  an  interagency 
concept  built  into  the  future  Educational  Park.  It  was  without  doubt 
the  most  innomtive  strategy  preserited  thrpu^  the  study.  It  was 
reviewed  and  approved  by  all  the  committees.  There  was^  attempt 
to  show  how  it  might  be  implemented  or  to  expocftid  on  a 
school-comJnunity  philosophy. 

All  of  these  previous  efforts  to  build  a  new  relationship  with  the 
community  culminated  in  1972,  in  a  master  plan  to  create  a 
complete  alliance  between  school  and  community.  It  is  known  as  the 
Yerba  Buena  Crisis  Counseling  Project.  Parents,  students,  teachers 
and  agency  professionals  were  involved  in  the  development  of  the 
program. 
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Perhaps  for  the  first  time  the  role  of  the  school  in  the 
community  is  being  articulated  and  implemented  in  such  a  way  that 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  school's  relationship  to  the"  family,  the 
neighborhood  and  the  human  service  professionals.  Tfie  major  prem- 
ises of  the  project's  philosophy  were  presented  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  State  Superintendent's  Commission  on  thet  Reform  of  Inter- 
mediate and  Secondary  Education: 


1.  The  neighborhood  is  th^  smallest,  most  logical  unit  in  terms 
of  measuring  need,  delivering  services,  and  evaluating  results. 

2.  When  services  at  the  neighborhood  level  are  increased  anci 
improved^  the  school  in  that  neighborhood  wijl  begin  to 
exhibit  good  side-effects. 


3.  The  school  is  the  estab^shed  institution  within  the  neighbor- 
fiood.  It's  accessible  to  people.  Both  students  ^d  parents 
accept  it.  They  sometimes  expect  more  services  than  it  can 
presently  deliver.  •  ' 

4.  Since  the  school  is,  expected  by  its  community  to  deliver 
.    more  than  simple,  academic  services,  it  must  be  supported  by 

a  staff  of  professionals,  who  represent  key  community  service 
filgencies.  ^ 

/  ^.  The  school  must  not  jeopardize  its  primary  function,  which  is 
^  education.  That  function  must  not  be  diluted  by  diversion  of 
educationEil  staff.  Rather  it  must  be  protected  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  support*staf  f  representing  other  service  agencies. 

/ 

6/  The  school  possesses  a  professional  staff  tha*  works  with  the 
adolescent  on  a  daily  basis^ts  counselors,  administrators^nd 
home-school  liaison  conaaltants  could  be  a  rich  source  of 
informatibn  for  the  eoffimunity  professional.  Shared  infor- 
mation should  result  in  increasingly  effective  and  efficient 
action  on  the  part  of -the  community  service  agencies. 

7,  The  school  has  a  <jatalytic  potential  for  uniting  the  com- 
'  munity  by  bringing /Wgether  under  one».Jcoof  professionals 

from  various  fiel^./  .  '  ! 

8.  The  school,  possj^s  both  t\j^  facilities  and  the  skilled 
personnel  capable  of  instituting  and.  6an^ing  out  follow-up 
I^rograips  once  the  immediate'crisis  is  resplved;  ^2 
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The  School  As  The  Base  A 

Ptom  %ejie  premises  two  very  important  components  have 
emerge :  (1);  T^he  Agency  Support  System  and  (2)  The  Jnterdisci- 
pUnary  or  Inter^ency  Team  Concept. 

developing  the  Agency  Support  System,  i^he  idea  was  t6  get  a 
comihitment  of  specific  services  from  agencies,  and  organizations 
that  would  deliver  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  Every  possible  Icind  of 
service  was  tapped,  ranging  fro'm  special  tutoring  to  the  supply  of 
food  and  clothing.  To  date,  there  ar^  some  twenty  agencies  suppor*; 
tive  of  our  project.  "  . 

.  The  Jnterdisciplinary  Team  Concept  is  the  heartbeat  of  the 
Support  System^  and  for  that  matter  of  the  entire  program.  It  is 
made  , up  of  a  team,  of  professional^  coordinated  by  a  school 
counselor  referred  to  as  the  Crisis  Counselor.  The  professionsfls  on  his 
team  are  representatives  from  major  county  agencies  working  out  of 
the  school.  They  supply  services  not  only  to  the  student,  but  to  the 
other  memljers  of  the  community  who  have  effect  on  -the 
student's  life.  Because  they  work  together  as  members  of  a  team  vital 
information  is  shared,  duplication  is  reduced  and  jprofessional  role 
differences  are  respected  and  appreciated. 

Former  escape  hatches  fpr  the  problem  student  are  closed.  The 
stuident  finds  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  manipulate  the  System, 
^ut  he  also  finds  that  there  is  greater  consistency  among  the 
different  agencies.  Presently  represented  on  the  team  is  a  social 
worker,  a  probation  officer,  two  home-school  liaison  consultants,  a 
parent  and  teacher  training  specialist,  a  schopl  psychologist  and  a 
psychiatrist  from  the  University  of  Stanford  Medical.  Center.  Parks 
and  Recreation  has  recently  assigned  a  member  to  the  team. 

With  this  kind  of  team  work  we  liave  found  that  hours  of 
counselor  time  previously  spent  on  attempts  to  coordinate  can  now 
be  handled  rapidly  by  contacting  a  team  member.  The  specialties  of 
each  of  the  team  memb^s  are  important,  but  together  they  may 
have  an  eveh  greater  imporjtance.  They  encourage  unity;  they  offer 
guidelines  for  effective  behavioral  modification  programs;  they  train 
teachers  and  parents. 

,  / 

If  iullvppCTational,  the  Yerba  Buena  Crisis  Project  would  be  a 
GioUnty^emce  System  at  the  neighborhood  level.  The  neighborhood 
Would^onsist  100,000  to  150,000  people.  Interagency  teams 
would  be  set-jiip  at  key  schools  in  the  neighborhood. 
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A  management  or  operations  center  would  act  as  a  focal  point 
for  neighborhood  resident  and'  team  members.  It  would  ho^se  a 
management  t4m  representing  the  major  agencies  and  the  pe6|)ie.  It 
would  act  as^  umbrella  for  volunteer  and  other  satellite  agencies. 

fom  that  Center  and, from  the  teams  associated  with  it  would 
comT^  leadership  jnecessary  to  cut  through  the  present  maze  of 
bureaucratic  red  tape.  It  would  increase  accountability  by  placing  it 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 'the  interagency  teams  responsible  for 
upgrading  the  neighborhood.  Continuing  Needs  Assessments  would 
be  practical  and  on-going.  Expectancies  would  be  clear  cut.  If  there 
are  100/people  on  welfare,  the  team  will  know  it;  and  they  will  be 
expect^  to  reduce  that  number  by  iriitiatiM^?^v^^^ateve^p^g^ams  may 
be  c^led  for.  tf  delinquency  is  the  pro^fc,  they  will>ss^ss  the 
rea§6ns  for  it  and  proceeid  to  take  action.  •  . 

Whatever  the  neighborhood's  socio-economic  or  academic  need  J 
the  team  .should  be  alerted  to  it  and  together  team  members  should 
combine  skills  and  imagination  to  deal  with  it. 

y  This,  then,  is  the  direction  in  which  the  Verba  Bufena  High 
School  -Crisis  Counseling 'Project  is'i!)ointin^.  With  this  jkimi  of 
decentralization*  and  integration  of  «  services  along  with  the  rfecdg- 
nition  of  the  ^chool  as  the  central  unifying  force  and  establiished 
institution  within  the  neighborhood,  a  long  list  of  benefits  will  result. 
These  are  some  of  them: 

•  Accountability  will  become  a  strong  element' in  o,ur  county 
service,  system.  — 

•  The  needs  of  the  community  will  be  more  easily  assessed  at  the 
neighborhood  level  than  they  are  at  the  coi^^level. 

•  IntQi?agency  teams  working  together  at  the  neighborhood  level 
and  identifying  with  a  specific  ne^hbqrhood  can  deal  vdth  the 
problems  of  its  residents  with  a  great  deal  more  sensitivity  than 
one  individual  who  operates  out  of  an  of fice  in  another  part  of 
the  community.  ' 

•  Finally,  some  semblance  of-^tinity  and  coordination  will  result 
among  professionals  involved  in  crisis  intervention  and  preven- 
tion, * 
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MANAGEMENT  IN  A  TEAM  STRUCTURE 

by  John  SeUarole,  Asisociate  Principal 
and  Jerry  MulliriSy  Project  Supervisor 
Yerba  Buena  High  Schooly  San  Jose  / 

Benefits  of  a  Management,  Team 

Internal  school  management  is  of  crucial  importance  in  estab- 
lishing an  interagency  team  project;  The  responsibility  for 
encauraging  professional  staff  developnlent  lies  with  the  school's 
pdncipal.  The  principal  must  possess  the  enei^y  and  competence  to 
build,  facilitate,  and  direct  an  organizational  framework  based  on 
team  decisions  and  team  goals. 

The  team  ^york  encourages  unity 'and -consistency.  Instead  om 
..Working  in  a  vaccum,  professionals  influence  and  comtnimicate  with 
otMr  professionals.  A  weak  team  member  is  supported  by  other 
prof^siQ^pais  and  has  tfiexy^portunity  tp  develop  strengths.The  team 
aptjroach  fosters  a  trust  and  respect  that  does  not  often  exist  in  the 
traditional  structure.  *  * 

*^  •]  . 

The  impact  of  a  faculty  team  is  %ilt  by  students' by  the 
overall,  educational  program..  Consistency  in  handt^ng  students  is 
established.  Decisions  are  made  in  conjunction  With  ifeam  input,  not 
by  each  individual  staff  member  or  the  principal  alone. 


The  Little  Red  SchooUiouse  Syndrome 


Schools  that  are  still  operating  with  the  "Little  Red  School- 
house  Syndrome''  will  have  to  change  to  become  team  operations. 
The  strength  of  the  *^Little  Red  Schoolhouse^^ system  rests  danger- 
ously on  the  shoulder  of  one  persqn  and  the  cult  of  person^ty  is  too 
strong.  Knowlingly  or  unknowingly,  principals  can  choke-off  or 
seriously  hinder  professional  initiative  and  creattvity^  that  could  put 
vitality  in  schoptcommunity  relations,  staff  development,  and  curric- 
ulum improvement.  In  the  **one-manager''  system Jhe  professional 
potential  of  the  staff  at  the  lower  level  rests  stagnant.  Academic  and 
social  illnesses  are  submerged;!  communication  is  not  open,  honest, 
and  consistent.  There  is  no  mechanism  for  change.  ^  . 
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Deceiitiralized  Administration 


By  decentralizing  adminislarative' staff  in  order  to  communicate 
.  more  fully  with  all  segments  of  the  campus,  jJroffessional  develdpr 
ment  i&  encouraged.  A  majot  part  of  that  development  qomes 
trtrough  professional  dialogue  with  one  another.  \  ■'  ' 

•  '    ■  '  ■  ^*  * 

The  team  structure  creates  a  need  for  ftequent  staff  meetings  to 
;  keep  on  top  of  the  problems.  When  there  are  no  immediate  problems 
it  providles  the  opportunity  to  discuss  lon^  range  goals  ahd  is  open  to 
brainstorming*  It  keeps  creativity  and  hope  alive,  ajid  offers  a 
mechanism  for.  encouraging  constructive  change.  ♦ 

ReSpurce  people  should  be  available  for  continuous  professional 
assistance  to  .teachers  and  counselors.  This  (s^  be  in  the  form/bf 
university  extension  courses  conducted  under  tjie  roof  of  the  school 
■  itself,  or  it  jnay  come  in  the  form  of  quali;fied\  consultan^^te  help 


^  ,  , —  —  — ^, 

^'^>^.l^ff  performance. 


The  important  thing  is  that  the  school  experiences  a  forward 
motion.  There  should  be  a  uniform  movement  towgOKr  common 
goals,  an  awareness  and  use  of  the  mechanisms  established  at  the 
school  for  professional  growth.  Consistency  is  important.  Jt  cannot 
be  an  "on-again,  off-again**  thing. 


The  Importance  of  Public  Relations      "  '  ' 

A  well  managed  administrative  team  W^il  not  isolate  itself  from 
the  needs  of  the  family  and  the  neighborhood.  In  the  homes  and  in 
the  community  are  the  root  sources  of  individual  and  grouf)  prob- 
lems that  erupt  in  the  school. 

A  public  relations  program  in  tod^^y's  school  is  a  must,  if  we 
intend  to  have  the  required  support  and  loyalty  of  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  school  must  use  aU  techniques  av^dlable  to 
communicate,  not  only  with  parents,  but  also  with  ifidivid'uals,  and 
organizations  that  influence  students*  lives.  .  •  #  . 

An  e|fective  administrative  team  will  proj^  the  school  into  the^ 
community  by  setting  up  family  education  cburses,  encouraging 
participation,  and  delivering  services  beyond  the  academic  tya  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood. 
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V         '  PA^RENT  EDUCATION 

\  Mo§t  parents-  &inei^ely  want  to  raise  emotionally  healthy 
nonn^oilient  children^  but'tpo  few  parents  possess  the  skills  to  do  it. 
One  M  the,  reasoiis  f^^  of  course,  is  that  few 

have  eyel?  received  training  for  the  job  of  parenthood.  Preparation  for 
parenthood  in  pur  sopi^^y  - presently  does  not  go  much  beyond 
buying  a  new  bassinet,  repainting  ^  borrowed  crib  anc(  purchasing  a 
paperback  of  Dr.  Sppclc.  .  % 

.  ; ;  .-■•■\-  ..      :  ^  -^v '  r  -  -^^  •  : 

A  nuihber  of  schools  are  "now  ipcludingj^arent  education  in^ 
their.  co\ins0ling  programs.  With  an  interagency  team,  one  Of  its 
members  woiRks  With  the  parents  of!  children  who^^)^  for 
help.  ExpeHeirice  has  been  encour^ing.  Throt^h  parent  education 
programs,  parents  learn: 


"1.  How  to  Relate  to  their  children  so  that  they  are  less  likely  to 
respond  to  adults  i^nd  institutions  with  hostile,  aggressive,  retaliatory 
behavior, 

'    •      2.   How  to  res)pond  to  children  so  tliat  they  develop  a  positive 
self -concept, 

3.  /  How  to  be  helpful  when  children -are  having  social  pro- 
--f  blems  at  school, 

I        4.  How  to  prom^e  self-disciplining,  self-regulating  behavior, 
i        5.  How  to  reduceMestruotive,  self-defei^ting  coping  mechan- 
isms children  sometimes  Wvelop,  such  as  temper  tantrimis,  lying, 
cheating,  drug  abuse,  fightii^g,  I  i 

\  ,       6.   How  to  respond  cbnstructively  to  cfhildren's  resistance  to 
school,  teachers,  tests,  rules.  \  ^-      ^  ■ 


1.  Dr.  Thomas  ^ordpn,  A  Ntw  Model  for  Humanizing ,  Families  and  Schools, 
Elffectiveness  TiSning  Associates,  Pasadena,  CaUfcn^  -  ^ 


Worldng  With  Parents  To  Help  Students  iVl^ge  Themselves  Bettei 


Neither  school  personnel,  community  agencies  nor  parents  can 
single-handedly  alter  l^ehavior  patterns  in  students  that  have  been 
'  reinforced  for  years  by  botti  the  parents  4nd  the  school  staff.  Only 
by  jvorl^ing  together  in  a  consistent^manner  can  the  groups  emotive- 
ly combine  to  teach  students  new  behavior  modes  that  witfl)ermlt 
the|n  to  learn  efficiently  and  achieve  social  sigriificance  in  a  positive 
manner.    V  «  . 

I,  Beliavior  is  learned  it  is  people's  response  to  J;hQ  situations 
*  they  encounter  ai^  they  explore'their  environment.;  Each  person,  seelis 
social  significance.  If  experience  teaches  that  significance  cannot  jbe^ 
achieved  by.  positive  behavior,  that  person  will  seek  to  acheive  it  with 
negative  behavior.  During  the  first  years  of  child^erfs  lives,  they  learn 
from  parents  and  siblings  what  types  of'b^ayior  will  be  rewarded 
with  attention,  prstise,  or  punishment.  Childrertj  axe  constantly  either 
-encouraged  of ^diiifeoiiraged  by  those  around  th€ih;i  asbthey  attempt 
new  tasks.  ^  ^ 

'  f  he  b6haviof^ patterns  that  disturb  teachers  or  are  later  branded 
delinqueiit  are  merely  extensions  of  those  learned  at  home.  Ma^iy  of 
these  patterns  work  "successfully"  (i.e.,  the  cMd  gets  what  he/she 
wants)^  at  hon^e  or  on  the  streets,  but  do  not  work  in  school  or  in 
task  situations  p 

Parents  can  be  helped  to  change  their  attitudes  and  assist  their 
children  to  ^uild  new,  more  adaptive  behavior  patterns  thfoii^ 
group  counseling  sessions;  The  Verba  Buena  Crisis  Cbunsjeling  Pro- 
gram offers  Weekly  paif^nt  training  sessions  for  all ^ho  are  interested. 
Some  p^ents  come  for  Just  one  session,  but  many 'attend  for  three  to 
six  months  and  return  occasionally  thereafter  for  reinforcement.  The 
task  of  the  group  is  to  identify  thq  true  causes  of  conflict  in  the 
family  and  to  help  the  parent  become  aware  of  his/her  true  feelings 
toWard  the  child  —  the  feelings  that  may  be  interfering  with  his/her 
effectiveness  ip  teaching  the  child.  The  purpose  of  the  group  is  never 
to  make  the  parent  feel  ginlty  or  discouraged.  Every  parent  is  doing 
some  things  right  and  the  group  must  recognize  the  pareht's  desire  to- 
be  a  good  parent,-and  reinforce  it.  /  '  ' 

*  •  .  •       ,  ^  /  . 

2.  Article  by  Vivian  Barry,  Counselor,  Special  Erograms  and  Jerry  Powell,  Crisis 
Counselor,  Yerba  Buena  High  School,  San  Jose, 


E«p^rience  at  Verba  Buena.  has  shown  that  the  simple  fact  of  a 
parent's  participation  '  in  such  a*^rpup  can  cause  changes  in  a 
student's  attitude,  "^he  student  is  aware  ih%t  parerits  and  school  staff 
are  now  communicatip^  directly,  and  J^hat  lie/she  can  no  longer 
manipulate  the  situation.  The  stud^Ht  is  often,  though  n^  always, 
pleased  :jKith  this  sign  of  parental  iiStere&t  apd  concern." 

Parents  who  are  attempting  to  set  new  Ihnits  for  their  children 
as  a  result  of  their,  group  training  sessions  need  constant  support  as 
the  child  acts  to  test  those  limits.  No  parent  should  be  urged  to  try 
to  change  the  honie  situation  until  he  or  she  is  ready  to  do  so.  Only, 
when  the  parent's  attitude  toward  the  child  changes  will  a  cj^nge  in 
his/her  behavior  be  effective.  Children  recognize  conviction  ^s^quick^ 
ly  as  they  sense  its  lack. '  "  p 
■  to      .  ^ 

Parent  groups  have  proved  tq  be  one  way  to  strengthen  family  - 
relationships  in  ways  that  help  a  student -manage  himself /herself 
better.  They  are  effective  when  they  are  led  by  trained  personnel, 
offer  a  consistent  message,  and  clarify  both  the  home  and  the  school, 
situation.  , 

Involving  Parents  and  Community  lix  Axi  Interagency.  Program  3. 


^  A  program  of  inter^ency  cooperation  can?be  successful  when 
community  trust  is  established  to  the  point  whfere  success  of  the 
program  is  not  delayed  by  misinterpretation  of  the  aim  of  the  school, 
organization,  or  agencies  involyed.  It  must  be  clear  ^tQ  the  community 
that  the  school  is  interested  only  in  helping  student$'solve  problenjfs 
that  prevent  tbem  from  reaching* their  fullest  potential.  All  depart- 
ments (teaching,  .counseling,  discipline,  administration  and  support) 
must  work  as  a  team,  each  meftiber  -doing  his  part  to  .convey  the 

message  H^e  Care:  ^         ^         ^  - 

..."  .    ^         •  .    <    .    ^ .  . 

Parent  participation  in  YerJ^a  Buena  High  School  takes  several 
usual'  Iprms:  Parent-Teacher-^tudent  Association,  Par^t  Advisory 
Group,  Band  Boosters,  Athletic  Boosters,  District  Parent  Advisory 
Group,  Superintendent's  Advisory  Board,  and  Superintendent's  Co- 
ordinating Council*  Most^phools  have  these  traditional, methods  of 
parental  participation  and  realize  that  these  do  not  always  provide 
the  contact  needied  to  establish  trust.  ^ 

S.Atticle  by  lola  ^iiliannis,  board  tnember  and  community  Haison,  Yerba  3uena 
High  School,  San  Jose. 
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I        At  Verba  Buena  High  School,  additional  avenues  have  been  used 
\n  efforts  to  become  accountable  to  the  dommunity  and  to  establish 
the  relfitionships  needed  to  bridge  the  conimunications  gap  between 
lJ;he  school  and  its^ccrmniunity.  Thejrare:  - 

*  />  -  ^  ^ 

1,  When  establisliing  the  goals  and  objectives  for  the  school  and 
school  programs,  an  adthinistrat^,  teachpr,  and  a  parent 
committee  meet  in  homes  of  parents  throughout  the  attend- 
'  ance  9irea  for  input,   '         "    .  ^  ^  ' 

•  2.  Caunsejors,  Title  I  Coordinator  and  Liaisons  meet  in  various 
places  in  the  .attendance  area  to  discuss  with  parents  over 
coffee,  any  problems,  concerns  or  suggestions  about,  school 
*  '  and  students.  These  coffees  are  set  up  by  parents  who  invite 
'  ,  other  parents^  from  the  -neighborhood  in  for  discussion^ 
^Parents  are  extended  ihvitations  and  ar^  conducted  on  touts 
of  the  school  buildings  and  visit  classes; 

3,  Parents  "'t^articipate  in  surveya-  on  a  variQty  of  ^ubji&ots.  One 
^            telephone  survey  was  conducted  by^  parents  ^o^^ the  feeder 

junior  high  school's  PT A*  "Phis  ^rvey  of  V^arerits  were  done  to 
establish  feasibility  of  parent  Effectiveness  classes  —  300 
'  parents  were  surveyed.  .298  parents  stated  they  would  attend 

classes,     *      *         <  v  -  '  ^  ^ 

•      .,  .... 
^  -»  ' 

4,  Each  incoming  freshmai^  parent  and  student  is  set  up  fqr 
summer  counseling  ses*fii6n8,  A  special  fun-filled  summer 
enrichment  program  is  set  up  for  lo\V  achieving  mcoming 
freshnien  students.  This  provides  an  opportunity  for  orienta- 
tion, counseling,  diagnostic  testing,  and  cross-age  tutoring. 
The  registration  for  'this  program  is  done  on  home  visits  by 
Liaiso.ns  and,  or,  Counselors.^  The  two  week  sessions  are# 
terminated  by  a  picnic  with  all  members  of  the  participating 
student's  family  taking  pajrt.  In  the  initial  program,  one 
hundred  eighty  families  were  reached*  ' 

•      *       ,    ■     _  »■ 

5,  Teachers  attempt  to  contact  by  telephone  the  hpme  of  any 
students  absent  for.^  three  dacys,  having  behaviorai  or  adjust- 
ment problems  or  Having  difficulty  with  cla'&s  work.  Parents 
are  notified  b^  a  personal  call  before  referrals  are  made  to 
Liaisons  or  discipline  personnel.  Poor  work  notices  iare  sent^ 
to  parents 'of  all  students'  in  danger  of  failing  as  soon  as  it 
jDecomes  known  to  the  teacher.  Good  work  noticea  are  also 
mailed  to  parents,  »  /  ^ 
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6.  Home-school  Li?dson  Consultants  visit  ironies  of  ^^udettjs 
^with '  problems.  They  act.  as  a  bridge  b^een  home  and 
school  arid  clarify  any  problems.  *  ^ 

 ' — y  .   '    . — ^  '  ^ 

f.  Disciplinaj^,  J>ersonnel^  assure,  thatTio  student  is  suspended 
without  parental  notification.  Parental  conferences  are  re- 
quired on  major  probldms^  so  there  can  be  a  joint  effort  by 
s<*jK5orand  home  to  correct  the  problems.  ' 

8.  The  Prirf&pal  tak6S  every  opportunity  to  express  his  genuine 
gratitude  fof  any  services,  efforts,  or  participation  by  parents, 

*  students,  staff,  or  cojnmunity  membgis.  Not^s  of  thanks 
from  him  are  a  rule:,ratjier  than  an  exception.  

9.  .A  goal  of  the  schooHs  to  get  each  parent  to  visit  the  school 
at  least  once  a  school  year  and  communicate  with  staff. 

10.  The  feeder  elementary  district  and  elementary  school  board 
play  an  important  role  in  estaftishing  communication* with 
the  community.  The  elementary  schools  advertise  arfd  sup- 
port parent  effectiveness  classes.  Board  "members  work  with 
the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  to^ass*fc/hat  community- 
supported  agency  staff  is  available  to  sliSfi||||tSk  The  feeder 
board,  took  the  initiative  and  asked  five  mner  boards  to 
support  the  efforts  of  Verba  Bupna  High  School's  Inter- 
agency program.  Without  the  cboperation  pf  this  board  it 
woulcniiave  been  impossible  to  Veceiv^the  support  needed  to 

.  instituttKsuch  a  program.  -  , 


6*  ttom^f^school  liiaisbn  Comultants  visit  "honios-  of  students 

with  problems^  >'Th^^  act  as  a  bridge  between  "home  and# 
.    school  and  clarify  pny  ^^^^  '  * 

7,  Disciplinary,  personnel  assure  that  no  student' is  suspended 
.  without  parental,  notificatiSn/Parqntal  conferences  are  re** 
"  quired  on  major  ^problems,  so  there  can  be  a  joint :effort  by 
school  and  home  to  correct  the  problems.       ^         -  v 
■  •  .     .   ■  •        ■. .  .  ^  '  ■  ■ 

8*  The  Principal  takes  every  opportunity  to  express  his  genuine 
•jgratitjude  for  any  services,  efforts^  or  pjurticipatioh.  by  parents, 
students,  staff,  or  community  members.  ^Notes  of  thanks 
from  him  are  a  rule  rather  than  an  exception,  ^ ' 

9.  A  goal  of  the  «chooHs  to  get  each  parent  to  visit  the  school 
at  least  once  a  school  year  and  communicate  wit^h  staff.  ' 

IQ*  The  feeder  elementary  district  and  elementary  school  board : 
play  an  important  role  in  establishing  communication,  with 
the  community*  The  elementary  schools  advertise  and  sup- 
port parent  effectiveness- classes.  Board  members  work  with  . 
the.  County  Board  of  Supervisors  to  .assure  that  community-  . 
supported  agency  staff  is  available  to  students.  The  feeder' 
board,  took  the  initiative  and  asked  five  other  boards  to 
support  the  efforts  of  Yerba  Bupna' High  School*s  Inter- 
agency progra;^!,  Without  the  cboperation  of  this  board  it  ' 
•  would  hwe  h^en  imipossible  to.  receiv^  the  support  needed  to 
institute  such  a  program,  w 

:  ^  /. 
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T  noNt  HAV 'ro  TELL  NO  TEACHER 
$  WHATIAINTGOTN0HOW' 


If  I  Had  A  Millon  $ 
;  It  would  proble  be  only  a  temporary  situa*in. 
/,I  would  probly  not  get  to  spend  it.  I  was  given  a 
$  30  bill  oncei  But  I  did  not  get  to  spint  it. 
My  philossafyis:.  You  don't  get  nuthin' for  free  unles  you  still  it. 


A  

24 


( 
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AN  ACTION  PLAN  FOR  ^ 
SCHOOL,  AGENCY. AND  COMMUNITY 
COOPERATION 


V  .       ■    •     •    ■  ■ 

,        r  J 

,  The  County  Office  of  Education  is  at  the  logical  level.to  be  the 
catalyst  for  regional  action.  By  bringing,  together  title  school  distticts 
and  the  agencies  ih#  work  with  children  at  a  county  level,  the 
county  office  can  'be  J;he  initiator  of  the  formation  of  a  unified 
organizationalc^ructure  essential  to  dealing  with  the  critical  com- 
munity proble«^^^^^ime  and  viol^^  .  , 

Each  county  will^  different  from  other  counties,  A  plan  needs 
to  be  developed  by  the  people  of  each  county  to  fit  the  needs  and 
the  resources  of  their  particular  community.       »  — 

The  county  office  can  take  the  first  atep  by  calling"  a  county- 
wide  town  hail  meeting  at  Which  all  of  the  school  districts,  agencies^ 
brgariiaations  and  citizens  concerned  can  jointly  consider  their 
mujual  problems  and  discuss  possible  solutions. 

The  cbunty  office  can  provide  a  forum,  sample  model  programs, 
resource  people  and  a  possible  plan  for  action.  If  the  cbunty 
superintendents  elect  to  propose  the  schopl-community  .inter^&gency 
team  concept^LthgjL&tiould:    ^       *  *  .  .  , 

a-     Not  only^iderstand  it'in  detail,  but  more  importantly,  believe 
in  it; 

>   ■      -  ■       '  *  .  ' 

b.  Have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  .and  method 
behind  the  approach  and  be  able  to  state  clearly  the  benefits 

.  that  could  result  to  t]he  school  and  to  the  neighborhood 
surrounding  the  school.      .  ^!  . 

'  .  ■     *•  .  • 

c.  Understand  why  the  school  is  the  logical  coordinator  for 
interagency  elforta.  :  *  ' 

d;    *Be  aware' of  the  fuU  meaning  •  behind  the  remarks  of  the 
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or  the  significance* Of  Commissioner  Bell's  statement: 

-■The  school  should  be  used  as  a  Dettvery  Mechanism,  n6tT)nly 
for  working  On  students*  imrnihg  problems,  but  fpr  health  care 
and  other  social  services  as  we IV^ 


Suggested  Procedures  At  The  Cdurifey  Level 

Step  1.  Meeit  with  your  own  stafl first.  Drapv  on  your  counselors  for 
theh:  ideas  and  any  experiences  they  Rkve  had.  Bring  in  your  public 
information  officer.  Brainstorm  the  relationship  of  thie  school  with 
the  student*'  family,  neighbor^bod  and.  human  service  professionals. 
Form  a  county  office  executive  committee  to  follow  through!  on  an 
action  plan^.  .  \ 

^  ^  '       V.    A:.  '  \  ,  ^ 

Step  2.  Make  a  list  of  (he  agencies  and  organil|j|ons  in  the  county 
who  should  be  involved.  Contact  local  superinrendents  to  identify 
spirograms  or  people  to  He  involved  and  get  their  ideas.  — 

Step-3.  Broade\i  tliQ  base  of  the^esteQjdfive  committee  by  inviting 
-Ice^r^nGy  Heads  identified  in  your  county..  Have  them' work  with 
your  county  office  team  in  this  J)lanning  stage.  From  tiiis  team  can 
come  an  effective -format  for  a  coimfc^wide  meeting,  Try  to  antici- 
pate and  answer  all  questions  arfd  Directions  that  may  comj^  up  in 
the  larger  meeting.  - 

Step  4.  Call  a  county^wide  towhvhall  type  of  meeting  ^at  will 
^  involve  all  elements  6f  the  communi|y.  Large  counties  may.  want  to^ 
consider  alternatives  such  as  holding,  several  regional  meetings,  or 
meeting  with  ^oups  of  superintendents  and  district  board  presidents 
who  have  adjacent  districts  and  asking  'them  to  convene  meetings. 
The  following  should  be  invited  to  this  meeting:  1.  all  agencies  and 
all  organizations  in  the  county,  beiiig  sure  to  include  parents, 
♦students,  teachers,  and  community  leaders,  and  2.  all  district  superin-' 
tendents  and  school  board  presidents. 

'    Plan  for  this  meeting  a  full  day's  workshop  adequately  staffed 
by  the  county  office.  '  '  . 
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Step.  5,  At  the  initial  .meeting,  form  a  county  execiitive  committee 
with  cioss-section  repr^ntation.  Choose  leaders  from  the  superin- 
tendents  and  board  presidents  and  heads:  or  representatives  from  key 
agencies  and  organizations.  Be  siire  .to  include  parents  ?uid  com- 
munity representatives.  Tfie  executive  committee  can  then  appoint 
task-  forces  Or  subcommittfees!  The  subcommittees  are  particularly 
important  in  large  counjjies  or  in  scattered  population  areas^.  These  , 
groups  can:  .  . 

A.  Assess  county  problems  and  needs:  ' 

B«  Identify  existing  services  and  ascertain  the  extent  of  possible' 

coordinated  services, 
C*  Target  districts  and  neighborhoods  most  in  need  of  action. 

Stress  that  these  groups  are  for  planning  and  action.  ancLsbpuld 
not  go  into  exhaustive  studies.        "  ^  ."~ 

•  Set  a  deadline  —  one  or  twa  months  ^  for  task  forces  and 
s.ubcpmmittees  to  report.  Reports  can  include  such  items  as  alterna- 
tive plans  for  interagency  action,  lists  of  agencies  in  the  coujrity  that 
were  inyol\ed  ih  the  planning  or  have  made  a  commitment  :to  be 
involved  in  the  action  program,  and  estimated  costs  for  implementing 
plans,  iis  known.  ;  • 

Step  6.  The  executive  ^committee  can  review  and  make  recom- 
mendations. 

Step  7. .  Call  a  meetirig  of  district  superintendents  and  board  presi- 
dents to  present  the  executive  committee's  recommendations,   .  > 

Now  the  action  moves  to  the  district  level.  Ask  the  *schpol 
boards  to  convene.  Within  a  months  a  town  hall  type  meeting  in  the 
district.  Bet  a  date  for  that  meeting  and  fplloW  through  *be 
county  office  to  assist  districts  with  thejr  meetings. 

Services  Count^j^  Offices  Can  Prbliide  / 

Televised  violence  has  been  ilidicibed  as  a  contributing  factor  to 

youthful  crime,  conflict,  violence  and  viindalism.  Thus  far,  efforts  by 
'  individual  groups  to  influence  the' networks  or  sponsors  has  had*  little 
■  effect.  . 

County  offices,  in  conjunction  with  other  concerned  cpunty 
agei^des,  CO uld^  consider  launching  a  campaign  to  felimin^ite^ violence 
from  television.  If  all  the  concerned  agencies  in  all  the  counties  in  the  > 
state  contacted  ;the  television  networks,  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies,  it  would  be  a  powerful  voice  that  would  be  difficult  to 
ignore. 
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Among  o(heri)08$ibtlities  for  County  Office  action  are: 

1,  In  conjunction  with,  other  concerned  agencies  develop  a'phi^o- 
sbpKy  of  apptoach  and  background  information  on  coUnty  resources* 
  \-  ' 

2^0  Serve  a3  q,,  distribution  agency  for  repommendations  from  the 
county  task  forces  and  executive  committee. 


address  and  phone  numbers,  that*  have  been  .involved-  or  ths^t  can  , 
gerve as  liaison.     ^  '  \ 


3.  .Prepare  lists  of  county  agencies  and  organizations,  including* 

r  ha^e  " 

4..  AssemWe  and  publish,  examples  of  successful  model  programs 
and  provide  them  to  districts  and  concerned  agencies,  «  . 

s!  Maintain  a  file  of  yesburce  people  in  the  county  and  state  Who 
can  J^ssist  in  setting  up  prograins.  This  li^t  can  be  made  availably  to  . 
concerned  stie^te  agencies, 

6,  In  coryunction  "with  other  agencies  pla^i  for  field  support  and 
assistance  in  fiuch  areas  sfs  ihgervice^training,  training  materials,  staff 
assistance^  etc.y 

^  .     ■     •  •  ' 

7,  fetablish  an  on-going  public  relatiofts  -and  media  campaign  to 
^g^i^  media  understanding  afid  cooperation  in  informingJJae 
public  arid:^^^liciting  cooperation.  This  might  be  done  cpbperativelyV 
with  other  agencies.     ft  '  ^  *^  \ 

8  .  Establish  a  liaison  structure  in  corgunctioii  vi^ith  other  agjencies 
for  continuing  communication  with  the  School  Boards  Association, 
the  State  Department  of  Education  and  other  concerned  stated, 
agencies. .  ,  "  ^ 

'  9.""  In  conjunction  With'  other  agencies  at  the  county  level,  reyi^  " 
,and  prepare  legislation  to  facilitate  interagency  programs.  Funds 
might  be  needed  to  finance  Skilled  teams  to  travel  the  state  . 
articulating  the  new  3chool-conimunity  organizational  philosophy 
.  and  ass^ing^in  initiating  programs  wherever  requested-  Funds  might 
be  ^requested  to;  launch  a  statewide  educational  campaign  on  the 
value  of  school-community  alliances  and  the  interagency  team 
approach.  Funds  may  be  needed  to  house  and  staff  interagency 
teams  at  the  neighborhood  level.^  r-.  / 


28"  _  ' 
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Suggested  Procedures  at  the  District  LeVel  ^ 

 >^he]ti:ji|m:Hctxori  moves  to  the  district' level4hajnemhers^)f_fche 

school  board  play  a  vital  role.  They  are  the  closest  to  the  community 
and  can  draw  on  the  resource  people  in  it^^ . ;  . 

The  Boaxd  should  convene  the  district-wide  meeting  and  worlc 
with  tl^a  superintendent  and  a  staff  executive  Committee  in  planning 
the  district  town  hall  medtinjg. 

The  Board  should  see  that  concerned  citizens,  parents,  and 
*  students .  are  invited,  and  should  seek  out  patent  advisory  council 
leaders  and  involve  them*  Parents  and  the  community  citiz^s  should 
bejnvited  by,the3oar^  rather  than  the  professional  staff. 

-  ■  -  *  "  . "■  ■  '      '  ' ■ .     ♦  •  , 

Step  1.  Meet  with  your  ovm  staff  first.  Dra#"on  your  counselors  for 
their  ideas  and  any  experiences  they  have  had.  Bring  in  your  public 
information  officer.  Brainstorm  the  relationship  of  the  school  with 
the  student,  family,  neighborhood  and  human  service  professionals. 
Form  a  district  office  executive  committee  to  follow  through  on  an 
action  plan. 

Step  2.  Make  a  list  of  the  agencies  and  organizations  in  the  district 
who  should  be  involved.  Contact  local  principals  to  identify  pro-* 
grams  or  people  to  be  involved  and  get  th^i|;  ideas. 

Step  3."  Broaden|<he  base  Of  the  executive  committee  by  inviting 


key  agency  heads 
your  district  offiiSie 
come  an  effective 


dentified  in  your  district.  Have  them  work  with 
team  in  this  planning  stage.  Prom  this  team  can 
^  format  ''for  ^  district-wide  meeting.  Try  |6 
anticipate  and  answer  all  questions  and  objections  that  may  cQine  up 
in  the  Burger  meeting.  XjV,  _  . 


Step  4:  Call  a  district-wide  town  hall  type  ,6f  njieeting*  that' will 
involve  all  elements  of  the  community.  Large  districts  n^iay  want  to 
consid^  the  alternatives  of  holding  several  regional  megtings,  or 
meeting  with  groups  of  principals  and  district  board  presidents  who 
have  adjacent  districts  and  asking  them  to  cgnvene  meelins 


2s. 


To  this  district-^Wide  meeting,  invite  the  follow  ing^.  1.  all 
agencies  and  all  organizations  in  the,  (Strict,  being  sure  to  include- 
parents,  students,  teachers,  and  community  leaders;  2*all  school 
principals  arid  PT!i\  presidents.    ^  *  ' 

Plan  a  full  day^s  workshop  adequately  staffed  by  the  district 
office.  '  ,   _    '  .  ■ 
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step  s.  A,t  the  initial  meeting,  forpi  a  district  executive  committee 
wfth  cros;^- section  representation.  Ch0bse  leaders  from  the  principals 
and;  PTA  presidents  and  heads  or  representatives  from  key  agencies  U 
•and  organizations.  Be  sure  to  include  'parents  and  community 
representative^.  The  executive  comrnitteef  can  then  appoint  task 
forces  or  subcommittees.  The  mibcommittees  are  particularly  impor-; 
tant  in  large  districts  or  in  scattered  population  aifsas.  These  groups 
can:  • 

A.  Assess  district  problems  and  needs. 

B.  Identify  existing  services  and  ascertain  the  extent  of  possible 
coordinated  services.  ^  v 

•^C.  Target  districts  an^d^neighbQrHoods  most  in  need  of  action. 

*     ^*  .1  ' 

Stress  that  these  groups  are  for  planning  ancl  action  and  should 
not  go  into  exhaustive  studies. 

Set  a  deadline  —  one  or  two  months  —  for  task  forces  and 
subcommittees  to  report.  Reports  can  incl\ide  such  items  asaj^^nia- 
tive  plans  for  interagency  action,  lisits  of  agencies  in  the  districtTHat 
were  involved,  in  the  planning  or  haye  made  a  commitment  to  be 
involved  in  the  action  program,  and  estimated  .costs  for  implementing 
plans,  if  kaiown. 

Steppe.  The  executive  committee  can  review  and  miake  recom- 
mendations. '  ^       ^  . 

Step  7.   Call  a  meeting  of  principals  and  PTA  presidents  to  present 
the  executive  committee's  recommendations. 


Sii^sted  Procedures  At  T^he  Local  School  Level 

At  the  iQcal  school  level,  the  principals  are  the  key.  They  know 
^',the  neighborhood^^  the,  students,  the  parents,  the.co^nmkfiity  leaders, 
"  arid  the  needs  of  their  own  school  community.  * 

-  ,   >      •  ■•  y",  '  - 

Equally  important,  the  principals  are  the  key  betJauSe  a  school- 
community  cooperative  project  or  team*  approach  reqidres  a  high 
level  of  sophistication  in'tnanagemejit  techniqties.  Principals  need  to 
be  able  ^  to  direc-t  a  team^  opecataon  and  become  fa€ilitators,  a^ 
different  role  than  usually  exists  in  the  tradiitonal  structure. 


Principals  will 'want  to  make  a  point  of  involving  community 
•lead(Bir&  and  parents  who  have  iserved-on  parent  advjipory  councils  and 
others  who  have  woT^ed^^  . 

Stej)  1 .  Meet  with  your  own  staff  first.  Draw  on  your  counselprs  for 
theiir  ideas  and  any  experience^  they  have  had.  Bring  in  your  publip' 
information  officer.  Brainstorm  the  relationship  of  the  school  with  ^ 
the  student,  family,  neighborhood  and  human  service  professionals. 
Form  a  staff  committee  to,  follow  through  on  an  action  plan* 

step  2.  Make  a  list  of  the  agencies,  individuals,  and  orgEuiizationq  in* 
the  community  who  should  be  involvefi. 

Step  3,  Develop  an  effective  format  for  a  comnfiunity  meeting.  Try 
to  anticipate  and  answer  all  questions  and  objections  thdi  may  qpm^ 
upin  the  meeting/  •  ^    '        .       :  - 

Step  4,  Call  a  community  town  hall  type  of  meeting  that  will 
involve  all  elements  of  the  community.  Be  sure  to  i^nclude  parents, 
students,  teachers,  and  community  leadefs.  Plaii  a  full  day  or  evening 
workshop  with  time  for  small  group  discussions. 

Step /5.  At  the  initial  meeting,  form  ^an  executive  committee  mt 
cross-^eotipn  representation.  Choose  leaders  from  the  staff,  PTA,  md 
heads  or  represeiltatives  firom  key  agencies  and  oiganizations./The 
executive  committee  can  then  appoint  task>f9rceS  or  subcomn^ttees 
as  needed.  These  groups  can: 

A.  Identify  existing  community  services  and  ascertain  the/extent^of 
pos^ible'coordinalion.  .   '  " 

B.  Target  problems  mpst  in  need  of  action. 

Stress  that  these  groups  are  for  planning  and  actipn  and  should 
not  go  into  exhaustive  studies.  -\  / 

-  Set  a  deadline  —  one  or  two  months  — '  for /task  forces  and 
subcommittees ^o  report.  Reports  can  include  such^  items  asaltmia- 
tive  plans  for  interagency  action,  lists  of  .agenoie^/iri.  the  conmiunity 
to  be-  involved  in  the  .action  program,  and  /Estimated  cpsts  for 
implementing  plans,  if  known;      ^  z    -  V 

Step  6.  ^Ex^cutive  committee  can  review  ^nd  make  recommenda* 

tions.  ^         -  I ^  .       o  \  -  .  '     'I    ■  . 

Step  7  '  Call  a-^i?eport  mee^^^  of  the  initial  group  ^  present  the' 
executive  committee's  recommendations.  Now  the- acti^  phase 
^begins.  Establish  an  on-going  team  *  to  implement  the  recommenda* 
■tions*  '  .     ■       1  ,  • 


Suggesti^td  Agenda  For  Town  Hall  Meeting 

A,  Keynote  speaker,  a  well-known  community  educator  if  pos^ble, 
to  talk  about  the  urgency  of  the  problem  and  the*  necessity  of 
cooperation  to  a  solution,  -t'^^ 

B,  A  cWnselot  or  psychologist  to  speak  about  the  causes. of 
violence  and  the  approaches  to  early  identification  and.  early 
assistance  for  troubled  youngsters  and  their  families. 

C,  The  superintendent,  board  president,,  or  principal  to  present  a  ^ 
plan  for  action.  Back  up  the  action  plan  presented  with  printed 
materials  for  distribution  tp  all  in  attendance, 

D,  Have  one  or  two  speakers  from  probation,  police,  juvenile 
justice,  or  other  agencies  speak  of  the  role  of  the.  criminal 
justice  system  in  cooperating  with  the  schools  and  other 
agencies,  ' 

E,  Have  a  presentation  of  a  successful  interagency  project  in  some 
detail.  Try  to  find  such  a  model  in  your  community  if  possible, 

F,  Arrange  for  participants,  ta  meet  in  small  groups  mixed  with  a 
cross-section  of  agency  representatives,  school  people,  board 
members,  and  citizens.  This  oan  be  done  at  lunch  or  as  a  part  of 
thef'  afternoon  session.  Have  the  total  group  reconvene  for  a 
closing  session  during  which  an  executive  committee  is  formed. 

Sample  Letter  for  School/ Agency  Heads  to  Send  to  Their  Organiza- 
tions After  the  Conference 

I  have  recently  attended  a  conference  on  developing  a  program 
for  dealing  With  youthful  crime  and  violence. 

A  proposal  was  presented  for  an  action  plan  that  will  be  a 
co-operative  effort  of  the  schools,  service  agencies,  criminal  justice 
system  and  citizens.  It  Is  a  plan  that  can  be  taken  into  individual 
communities  for  implementation  at  a  local  level. 

I  would  like  to  emfShasize  to  y6u  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  facmg  our  society  today  and  We,,  working  together 
wiifci^  other  agencies  and  organizations,  cdn  take  some  positive,  action 
to  begin  to  effect  somencnuch  needed  solutions.  '  ' 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  general  concept  and  to  participate  in 
'  any  program  planning  activities  in  your  areii^ 
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PROGRAMS  THAT  ARB  WORKING 

' ,  .    *  •  '  '    '  '  ■  •   ^'  <.  ■  . 

\  ■  y  ' 

The  foUpwing  jirograms  are  examples  of  various  approaches/^ 
4ist)riots  and  schools  are  taking  to  either  help  the  troubled  stiidOnt  or  ' 
to  prevent  student  behavior  probleras  from  arising^The  methods,  too 
diverse  to  categorize,  represent  only  a  smiall  sampling  o£  existing 
ftppw?aches,  . 

\ •  ■  0  ,    '  •    .\     . .  ••        ;  •  .  ,;: 

What  successf  jil  programs  have  in  common  is  that  they  make  an 
effort  to  meet  student  needs  and  that  t^iey  involve  the  students  — 
and  usuaUy  the  community in  solutions.  \  ,  . 

Mstny  schools  have  found  the  answer  to  vandalism  is  not  in> 
more  expensive  security  equipment  ahd  additional  security  guards 
but  in  giving  the  student^a  stake  in  preventing  damage. 

Some  have  done  it  bys^ting  up  a  fund  for  purchase  of  record 
players  and  other  special  equ^raaent  students  want  or  fpr  beaiitifying 
the  campus.  They  start  with  sor  mucli  money  and^dd  to  it  as  money  ^ 
is  saved  by  decreases  in  vandalism.  Students  in  one  school  used  their 
money  to  plant  trees,  buy  outsid^  benches  and  neW  equipment. 

Redlands  and  at  least  one  Los* Angeles  school  held  painting 
parties  with  children, selecting  the  golors,  the  board  buying  the  paint, 
and  the  students  painting  the  sqhool  'themselves.  In  every  instance 
where  methods  of  this  type  have  been  used,  vandalism  has  decreased. 
-  "  ^   '■•  '  '    "  ^         •     '"'  " 

Pomona  Unified  used  bumper  stickers  and  telephone  stickers; 
and  San  Francisco  passed  out  cards  ui^g  citizens  near  schools  to 
watch  for  vandals  and  to  phone, jtf;tl3.ey's^ 
.  Both  caU  the  program  a  success;  /  '  v . 

^    Also  in  Sah  Francisco,  students  have/i^rmed  commjittees  to  stop 
vandalism  and  crime.  A  side  effect  Was' a  series  of  newspaper 
interviews  with  these  istudents  that  raised  the^  student  image  m  the 
^comriitinity  by  quoting  gtudents  deploring  muggings  and  vandaHsm ; 
and  vowing  to  work  to  stop  the  handful  of  offenders.      .    ^    ,  / 
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The  Community  School  Approach 

A  Community  school  operates  as  a  tptal  opportunity^,  center, 
year-round,  night  and  day.  During  the  past  three  year's  66  commun- 
ity schools  have  been  started  in  California.  Wilbh'  a  relatively  small 
monetary  investment,  the  use  of  the  building  elm  double,  and  th$ 
entire  community  can  bedome  involved  in  working  together  for 
programs  and  activities  that  prevent  conflict  and  violence.  For 
information  oFassistance  contact  the  California  Community  Educa- 
tion Center,  School  of  Education,  San  Jose  State  University,  San 
Jose  95192. 


SunWvale  Comm^ty  School  Pro^am*^  \ 
Svfiirai^ale  El^liSntar^ 

750  El  Arques  Avenue  ,       '  ^  •  \ 

P.0.HDX217  - 
Sunn:rfvale  a4086        .  > 
4)08-7/86-4981  . 

The  Suniiyval^  programs  for  dealing  with  violence  and  vandal- 
ism are  based  on  a  long  range  plan  to  develop  inlthe  youth  a  sense  of 
belonging  to^the  community.  Specific  pfograms  Include  the  fol- 
lowing:      '  ^ 

l/Un- Vandals  Club  —  TSfeighborhood  Youlh  Corps  students,  73% 
of  whom  have  participated  in  some  jform  of  v^dalism,'^comfe 
together  to  clean  and  landscape  th§  scho&lS.^ 

2.  Fairwopd  School  Community  Garden  —  Youths  and  adults  pf 
the  community  have  transformed  an  area  into  a  productive 
garden,  and'  provided  a  rew^ding  activity  for  many  of  the^, 
students.  *  \^k:    ^  / 

3.  NYC  Program  "is  a  program  which  provides  em^io^memj^ 
disoriented  youth.  .  • 

4.  Community  Coun6tls  —  People  in  the  .community ,^preSejil;a- 
tives  of  agencies j  and  school  personnel  work  together  to  adt)Jse 
the  community  school  program. 

•  5.  Project  STOP  ~  "Student  Training  on  Prevention"  is  a  . project 
Initiated  in  Cooperation  with  the  Attorney  General's  office,  ^e 
project  trains  jjmior  high  students  to  teach  prevention  Ho 
elementary  students.      '  '  »  / 

.  6.  Cross-Age  tutoring  ~  In  cooperation  with  Sunnyvale'-High 
School,  elementary  stud§nts  are  tutored  by  high  school  stu- 
dents. '     *     ^  ■  ^       "  ♦ 
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In  addition  to  these,  there  are  counseling  programs,  dfop-in 
centers,  day-c^ire  centers,  dance  classes,  educational  classes  andlother 
activities/         -  • , 

The  Sunnyvale  Community  School  project  is  operated  ^  with 
districtvfujids  and  was  on  a  tkree^year  grant  'from  the^  California 
Cotmcii  pn  Criinin^^stice.^Comxnunity  and  agency  cooperation 
'  witH  ^iife'^school  is  an  important  factor  in  the  scjieol's  program.  For 
-every  dollar  of  district  and  Federal  money,  ^more  than  dne  dollar  of 
services  or  personnel  resources  were  edntributed. 

y  _        ■         •  * 

Cortez  Street  Elementary  Community  School  ,  ' 

Contact:  Don  Maori,  Assistant  Principal  * 
1321  Cortez  Street 

Los  Angeles  90026  .  a  ..^ 

213-680-9170  '  .        \  <^ 

Target  Population:  Elementary  school  of  1,600  in  a  poverty  *area 
with  95%  Mexican- American  students  * 

Cortez  School  instituted  the  following  programs  to  Wabl^  the 
surrounding  community  to  feel  they  were  part  of  thfe  scnool. 
Vandalism  and  community /school  ethnic-based  alienation  were  virtu- 
ally overcome.  .  \ 

Community  Walk  —  New  teachers  ^alk  the  neighborhood 
kaaplHng  about  the  culture^  imd  rneeting  parents,  merchants  aijid 
Church  leaders.  -  *  ' 

Parent  Participation^  in  Classrod^na^  —  Twenty-five  Spanish- 
speaking  education  aides  are  hir6d  from  the  community;  in 
.  addition,,  parent  volimteeri^,  noon  directors  and  teacher's  assis; 
'  ants  from  the  commujiity  wotrin  the  school.  / 

3.  Open  Dooir  Policy  —  Parents  are  permitted  to  \^sit  the  children's 
classrooms  at  any  time,  without  getting  a  pass  from  th^tifficet, 

4.  Conversations  with.Parents-  —  A  two-way^  dialogue  is  held 
between  parents  and^teachers  periodically^  at  which  tiine  teach- 
ers learn  about  the  child's  Jibme'life  as  well  as  parents  learning 
aboul^  the  child's  school  progress.   ^  : 

5.  Faculty  Men's  Club  —  This  is  a  group  of  faculty  men  and  fathers 
formed,  to  irfotivate  the  fathers  to  assume  more  responsibility 
for  th^  success  of  the  children  in  the  school,  an  assumption  that 
would  be  contrary  i?o  the  Mexican  concept  of  machismo,  which, 
delegates  the  pursuit  of  education  to  the  women  in  the  familyTj^ 
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Parents  Advisory  sCommittee  —  composed  of  patents,  commun- 
-  ity  and  staff  members  \gho  advise  anyone  who  needs  advice  in 
any  of  the  school  activities. . '  '    v  " 

7.  Merchants  for  Corte?;  Program  —  Merchants,  who  contrilDute  to 
jsetfding\32  chUdren^         at  the  Sacramento  legislatiire,  plus 

^ — ^ponsor-other^  activities^  are^rivilj^ed  to  display  m  ombloni 
informing  the  community  that  they  are  members  of  "Merchants 
for  Cortez." .  / 

8.  Cortez  ?treet  School  Community  'Group  —  ^^y^<^iLmunity 
priented  group  of.  parents  and  teachers  meet  monthly  to  discuss 
qoyxcertis  such  as  consumer  education,  drug  abuse,  vayidalism, 

eta  y  ^ 

9.  Block  PaKgnt  Program  —  Certain  volunteer  parents  on  blocjks 
near  the  school  display  a  sign  indicating  tlxey  are.blpck  parents 

•  and  so  are' available  for  h&lp  in  case  of  double  With  children 
#  walking  to  school.  During  prirfae  times;  th%  wWch  for  troubl^ 
^  /  on'the  streeta^  "\  \  -    .  ' 

lO.Polic^  VMtatioh  ProgSram^  -  Police  in  .UK^ifomf  visit  the 
classroomsVeriodically  so  the  children  get  to  see  a  policeman  in 
a  npn4hreaiening  situation. 


Conkmimity  Involvement  .  ^  '  '  *       '  ^ 

Contact:  Ifigh  H.  Dooley  ^ 
Sepulveda  Elementary  School  .  " 

4600  MerriU  Street 

Torrance  90503  , 

213-328-8080     ^  . 

TargefrPopulation:  Elementary  School  Students 

The  school  lias  many  **open  door"  activities  which,  by  living* 
the  community  a  sense  of  ownership  in  the  school  have- decreased' 
vandalism.  Somie  of  these  kre:  1.  local  clubs,  whereby  adults  and 
youths  meet  at  the  school,  2.  playground  gates  are  unlocked  at  all 
times,  and  3.  the  school  loans  athleiie  equipment  on  a  long-term 
basis.  #  .  *  ' 
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Fountain  yjOIey  Schpol  Dfettiet  is  another  district  with  an 
extensive  community  school  program.  For.  information  contact: 
Patricia  Cllark)  pirector  of  youtb  and  Qonmumity  .^tfairs,  Fountain 
Valley  School^  District,Number  One  Lighthouse  Ume^  Fountain* 
TaUey,CA  92708;  714-%42-6651.  / 


'  .  Individual  Programs  That  Aire  Working  ■    ^  ^ 

»■  ■  '  • 

Multi-Age  Grouping  in  Early  Childhood  Education  .  ^. 
Contact:  Pr.  Kenneth  HejnSfel,  Project  director 
*  San  biegc  Unified,  School  District 
410P  Normal  Street  *  ^  * 

San  Diego -92103     ^      \  .J 

7X4-287^1421  "  . 

•*  ■        •     .      .         .  ^ 

Target  Population  :  Four  years  of  age,  Kindergarten  and  Gra,de^  1-3 

Pre-kindergarten  through  grade  three  children  were  {^ouped  in 
twnety-seven  classrooms  situated  in  sixteen  public  schools  and'  one 
private  school  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  three  year  age  levels  in 
each  class.  The  program  streissed  individualiization  of^  bstruction, 
cross-age  teaching,  peer  tiiftoring,  ^nd  the  use  of  para-jprofes^ionals 
and  parents  in  titie  teaching/learning  act  to  achie>|e  objectives  of :  1. 
significaltly  greater  achievement  in  mathematics  liid  reading,  social  ' 
.  growth,  attitudes  toward  school,  and  positiv^q  seUS^jimage;  2.  gt/eater^ 
*  *  individualization  of  iifstructioh*  The  inclusion  of  four-year-olds  in  a 
regular  school  progi^  extended  the  conce|)t  of  early  ^childhood, 
education  to  include  pre^school  children  as  wbII  as  piimary  grade 
pupils.  '  t  ' 

.  Over  a  threp  year  period,  105  first  grade  pupils  who  were  among 
the,  original  four-year-old  group  ^scored  . three  months  above  the 
•  comparison  group  at  the  .01  level  of  significance  in  reading  and  ^even  ' 
. .  months  above  the  comparison  group  at  the  .01  level  of  signi|ican£:e  in 
mathematics.  Project  pupils  reflected  a  ^ore  positive  attitude  than 
comparison  group  pupils  at  the  .05  level  of  significance;  Project 
teachers  scared  significantly. higher  («001)  than  the  comparison  group 
of  tt^chers  with  single  grade  classes  on  a  scale  that  mei^ed 
classroom  climate  for  individualizing*  learning.  When  project  pupils 
>w:ere  compared  to  the  national  norm  of  l.&in  grade  placement  at^ 
the  end  of  the  ftr^  grade  for  reading  and  mathematics  on  th^ 
Cooperative  Primary  test,  the  project  pupils  scored  2.2  in  reading  and" 
2;4  in  mathematics. 
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Elementary  J^vel  Emphasis  on  Affective  Area 
,    through  Gfeup  Counseling 
Contact:  Dottie  Koemer 

Wilson  School  m  Santa  Ana  Unified  SchV)ol  District 
1317  N^Saker  Street  .  - 

Santa  Ana  92706  ^ 
^14^8-6r66 

Ti^get  Population:  All  Elementary  School  Students 

A  school  ijounselor,  with  the  teaqher,  (jpnducts  group  counsel- 
ing sessions  called  "magic  circle  groups"  with  entire  classes  regularly. 
These  "discussions-about-^feelirigs'^J  periods  allow  children  iri  grades 
1-3  ttTexpress  their  feelings;  realize  others  have  similar  feeli)ligs,  and 
discover  alternate  ways  of  handling  their  feelings,        *  / 

At  the  fourth  and  fifth  grade  levels,  children  who  a|e  havmg 
socialisation  difficulties  on  the  playground  or  in  class  are  referred  ,f^r 
periodic  group  Counseling  where  they  receive  focused  attention  and 
share  their  f eelings.  Also  in  effect  is  a  pilot  study  in  conjunjition  witlif 
another :  schopl  \i^here  fifth  graders  learn  the  different  roles  it  i^ 
possible  to  play  in  group  situations  —  listener,  initiator,  etc,  —  and 
th^y  take  turns  playing  these  rcflips  so  they  will  have  various  behaviors 
in  their  repertoire  wtiew  they  need  to  use  them.  . 

In  another  regjilar  activity,  the  counselor  invites  six  or  so 
children  of  very  different  personalities  together  to  lunch  with  her  so 
tfiat  children  of  opposite  personality  types  will  be  exposed  to  and 


can  interact  with  behaviors  different  -fro  m  their  own 
personality  with  the  out-going  peraantjlityr^c. 


The  counselor  also  teaphesx^eachers  to  deal  with  t^e  affective 
area  of  their  students*  without  thl^counse^or  present  aj;  the  magic 
circles. 

Feedback  from  parents  and  teachers  indicates^that  tpis  program 
emphasizfing  children's  f  eelbigs  has  had  valuable  results. 


—  the  shy 
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Guidancp  Objectives  and  Learner  l?uccess  (GOALS)  '  ^-  ■. 

Contact:  Mr.  Roger  IVIcGookin,  Pi^ject  Directol^ 
Fountain  VaUey  SchooTl)isMatll4*  /  1 
Number  Onfe  Lighthouse  Lane     \  > 
Fountain  VaUey  92708  , 
.714-8p665i  ^  , 

Target  Population :  Grades  otie  through  eight 

.  Counselors  provide  inseMce  training  and  consulting  services  to 
teachers  and  parents  in  the  appropriate  uses  of  objectives-based 
counseling  procedures.  Counselors  work  directly  vrith  selected  stu- 
dents  to  hefp  them  establish  goals  and  develop  methods  for  goal 
achievement.    ^     .  , 

*  '  The  900  pupils  that  were  selected  for  participation  in  the 
program  exhibited  high  levels  of  disruptive  n6n-task  behaviors  and 
formal  contact  with*  the  poMce  deparftnent,  and  had  low  reading 
'  achievement  levels,  ^ 

'  Disruptive  b(^havior  has  been  ripdUced  44.1%,  non-task  behavior 
has  been  reduced  ''40,2%,  attei^iding  behavior  has  increased  2&.6%i* 
students  who  were  undCT:aGhievirig  in  reading  grew  one  year,  one 
month,  in  seven  mojiths,  and  police  contact  rate  was  reduced  70%. 
Program  costs  rang^nrom  $17.79  per  student  for  ^ull  adoption  to  less 
than  a  dollaiM^  student,  ^depending  upon  the  extent  of  program 
,  adaptation  aiid  resource  availability,  • 


Equa^pportunity  in  the  Classroom 
.  Contact :  Sam  Kerman,  Project  Director 

O^i^ce  of  the  Los  Angeles  Coimty 

/  Superintendcait  of  Schools  ' 
/9300  East  Imperial  Highway 
^  Downey  90242 

213-922-6168    ^  - 

Target  Population :  Kindegarten,  grades  1-12 

Extensive  research  shows  that  teacher  interaction  with  students 
perceived  as  "low  achievers"  is  Jess  supportive  and  less  motivating 
than  those  interactions  normally  ej^tended  to  students  perceived  as 
"high  achievers,"  ^  '  ^ 
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'    The  solution  was  to  bring  about  anls^are^ne^s  of  the  supportive 
and.  motivating  interactions  normaUy  ^xftw^edjo  perceived  '*highs"* 
aad  h^ve  the  teachers  extend  the  sa^e  toteB&ctions  to  perceived 
"lows",  thus  rerndting  in  accelerated  ^chievemerit  of  the  perceived 
"lows,"  ^ 

Project  teachers  attended  a  series  of  six  workshops.  Follpwing 
each  worjtshop/they  retiunied  to  their' classes'^  and  interacted  in  the 
prescribed  supportive  and  mdtivating  manner  with  the  perceived 
"lows".  Project  teachers  observed  and  dodecl  each  other  to  establish 
that  the 'incidence  of  the  prescr5toed  interactions  was-joecurriog 
equally  between  the  pei^jeeived  "highs'^  and  the ''perceived  "lows". 
Analysis  ^of  pre-post  heading  achievement  scores, of  students  in 
various  girade  levels  exceeded  the .  gain  of  the  control  group  by 
approximately*  27%.  '\  >  ^ 

Dev.eloping  Human  Resources  for  Guidance  Purposes  ^ 
Cotitact:  Dr.  H.  B.  Gelatt,  Project  Director 
Palo  Alto  Unified  School  District 

25  Churchill  Avenue  ^ 
Palo  Alto  94306  ,  »  ^ 

.415e327-7100    ^  -  .  ' 

T?^arget  ' Population:  Elementaijy  and  Se^ndary  School  Student^^ 
Community  and  Staff  ^ 

Students,  staff  and  members  of  the  community  wefe  ikvolved 
and  trained  to  make  the  educational:  environment  more  responsive-tb 
student  needs.  Three  resource  models  were  developed  to  ^xitend 
eSsting  guidance  serviced.  Students  were  trained  as  peer  counselors; 
they  learned  to  help  other  students  with  normal  ^growing  up",' 
developimental  and  academic  problems.  Staff  members  were  provided 
inservice  training  in  new  instructional  and  human  relation  techni- 
ques. Member^  of  the  community  were  idelitified  as  resources  to  the 
school;  they  were  involved  on  a  vojunteer  basis  in  the  classrodm  and 
on  field  trips,  "         -  * 

Students  grew  in  interpersonal  skills.  Staff  members  imprc(y^d 
in  interaction  and  communication  techniques.  The  community  a^d 
the  school  built  bridges  instead  of  walls. 
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Jgroject  Pride  Program  '  •    .  , 

'Contact:  William  K.  JemungSf  Superintendent 
San  Bruno  Park  School  District  v  ^    *  « 

500  Acacia  Avenue  *^  - 

Sah  Bruno  94066  , 
415.539.5900 

Target  Population:  All  Elementary  Schools  in  the  District 


The  program  is  essentially  that  of  prevehtirig  vandalism  by 
fostering  mid&  in  the  school  sites.  The  first  step  \^s  refurbishing  the 
the  scho0l  Sites  so  they  would  be  attractive"  enough  for  the  students 
to  taljie  pride  in  ^them.  Each  school  is  inspected  by  a  school 
inspection  t^m  consisting  pf  two  students,  two  teachers,  one  PTA 
representative,  the  principal  and  the  custodian.  Schools  passing 
insjpection  are  privileged  to  fly  their.  San  Bruno  Project  Pndel'flag. 
Erbject  Pride  special  award  plaques  lacMT  presented  as  assemblies  to 
/Individual  students,  groups,  par^ntsyteachers  etc.  who  perform 
worthy.deeds  related  to  the  upkeep  of  the  sit^s.   .  '  7 
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Individualized  Instruction  Through  Open  Structure  t 
Contsict:  Mrs,  Bobby  jEWatt  and  Mrs.  Lynette  Turmati,  Jfroject 
'  Coordinators,  or  Dr.^Hjuro|dk^ltman,  Proje^ct  Di^^ 
Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District 
450  N.  Grand  Avenue^ 
Los  Angeles  90051/ 
213.935-2682  ^ 

Target  Population:  ICindergarten,  Grades  1-6 

Through  open-stl:ucture  education,  the  project  focvi^ed  on  each 
^dividual  child  and  bis/her  uniqueness  as  a  human  being  by 
maximizing  the  opportunity  for  studeiit  choice  and  self-direction. » 
The  program  included  vertical  or  family  grbuping;  flexibility  of  time, 
administration,  and  space;  environments  rich  in  manipulative  mater- 
ials, abundant  alternatives  and  choices  for  students;  the  teacher's  role 
as  a  facilitator  ®f,  learning;  teams  of  volunteer  and  paid  assistants; 
effective  home  school  communication  ;*  extensive  jiJiBcord  keeping  of 
individual  progress;  and  tru'&t  in  a  student's  competence  to  make 
important  decisions  about  his/her  own  education.  \ 
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At  Carthay  Center,  an  urban  elementary  schmi  wit^  a  high 
transiency  rate  and  a  rabidly  increasing  minority  enrollment,  tfee 
participants  who  were  in/ the  progran^  for  three  years  scored  an^ 
average  of  eleven  percentile  poihts  higher  in  reading  and  sixteen 
percentile  points  Jaigher  in  mathematics  than^  those  students  who 
transfefred  into  the  program.  Sixth  ^ade  students  who.  had  been  in 
the  program  for  three'  years  showed  an  average  growth j?|'  0i^^ 
peircen;fcile  points  in  reading  and  nineteen  percentile  poiiif #  in  math- 
efnatics.    ^  ,  - 

Operation  BreakthrdugEl^^^^^^  ^ 
Mrs.  Estelle  Mulhall,  Robihwood  School 
Ocean  View  Elementary  School  District 
5172  McFadden 

Huntingdon  Beach  92649      ■   ^  ' 
714-892-0012 

Target  Population:  Elementary  Scjtidol  Stiidents 

^     Teachers  are  asked  tio,  hamp  three  students  who  are  trouble^..: 
makers  in  their  classes.  A  master  list  is  then'' compiled  in  the  office 
where  duplicate  names  are  thrown  out.  This  master  list  is  returned  to 
the  teachers  and  each  teacher  is  asked  to  pick  from  the  list  three 
students  with  whom  he/she  has  some  positive  rapjpprt.  With  parent's 
permission,  the  teachers  spend  as  much,  of^their  e^^tra  curricula^:  time 
as  possible  witfe  their  seliBcted  three  students,  i.ei  visiting,  counseling, 
taking  them  to  lunch,  to  a  ball  game,  etc.  I'Ms  approacn  is  especiauy 
good  for-  a  new  school  where  communication  is  lacking  between  staff 
and  students. 

Visa  —  volunteers  Influencfing  Student  Achievement  . 
Contact:  Toby  Dickinson  , 
•  Orange  County  Probation  Department 
P.O.  Box  10260 

Santa  Ana  9?7H  4  '  . 

714-532-7870 

.Target  Population:  Youngsters  in  grades  1-6  who  are  having  problems 
in  academic  achievement  or  social  adjustment. 

■  f  ,  .     ■  ' 

Two  f)robation  officers,  functioning  as  VISA  coordinators, 
recruit,  spreen,  train,  and  assign  volunteers  to  troubled  students.  The^ 
volunteers  provide  tutoring  and  companionship.  Teachers,  principals, 
and  parents  agree  that  the  behfi^vior  of  the  children  refewed  improves 
because  the  focused  attention  the  child  receives  enhances  his/her 
self-respect.  *  - 

A -thorough  -manual  for  districts  to  use  in  setting  up  a  VISA 
program  is  availabie  by  writing  tq^oby  Dickinson  at  the  abwe 
address.  '  '  ♦      ,  I 
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;;^jjGrbuii^.(tounseto  At  Washington  High  * 
Contacti  Mrs.  Amado,^Head  Counselor 

10860  a  Denk^r  Aveftue  , 
Los  An^ele^  9004% 
^13.75]-9281   .  T. 

Population:  High  Schopl  Students 


^  roiip  Counseling/is  offered  to  students  of  Washington  High  on 
a  Ml4ime  basis  as  g^t  of  a  total,  guidance  vsystem  whichJinclades- . 
also  fuU-feirrie  cire^  counseling  and  jjill-time  college  counseling.  Also, 
other  members  of  'the  counselfng  'staff  hold  group  sessions.  At  one 
.  sTbag6,; there  Wfer^  24^oups  being  conducted  each  weel^  at  Washing- 
ton High.  A 

.  •      .  '  ■       \  ' 

^     Parents,  jteachers,  or  anyone  concerned  can  refer  students-to  the 
"  prpgrani,  or  students  can  request  to  participate.  The  groups,  number- 
ing froin  five  to  18  members,  rotate  their  meetiiirg  periods  and  daya% 
so' that  sttidents  do  not  miss  too  much  of  anjf  one  class. 

■  /^"'^  •  '    ^     ...     .   ■  /  :^ 

'fhe  program  has  proven  effective  in  providing  feroubled^tudents 
with  an  avenue  for  communication. 

Yeirba  Buena  Crisis  Counseling  I^oject  i 

Contact:  Jerry  MuUins  5.  > 

Yerba'Buena  High  Schodl  j  \ 

1 855  "Luicretia  Avenue  -  .    ,  ■ 

San  Jose  95122  C 

408-279-1500 


Target  Population:  A  "High  School  with  a  high  concentration  of ' 
minority  students  and  families  of  low  incom^ 

An  interagency  team  of  professionals  based  at  the  school  supply 
services  to  students  and  their  families.  The  tieam  consists  of  a  social 
worker,  a  probation  officer,  two  home-schpol  liaison  consultant's,  a 
parent  and  teacher  training  specialist,  a  school  psychologist,  and*  a 
psychiatrist  from  the  University  of  Stanford  Medical  Center. 

Outstanding  assets  of  this  coordination  effort  are  that  the 
district  pays  for  onljr  a  project  .supervisor  and  the  regular  counseling 
staff;  agencies  pay  for  the  others.  Bureaucratic  red  tape  is  cut,  ineeds 
of  community  are  inore  realistically  a^essed,^  and  accountabiUty  for  ^ 
effective  help  is  possible. 
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National  Guard  Cadet  Unit  '  v 

Contact:  William  WiUiams^pAoncipal       '  *  ' 
Mann  Junior  High  School 
7001  Saint  Andrews  Place 
Los  Angeles  90047 
213^^778-4942  " 

Target  PopuiationiXll  students  in  grades  7-9,  but  initiatedto  capture 
^the  iirteres^  of  students  exhibiting  negative  attitudes  toward  school 

A-N^ional  Gu^ird  Unit  has  been'establisfied  and  students  With 
.  negative  attitudes  toward  school  are  actively  recruited  to  join.  Th 
'   girls  participate  ki  a  drill  teaiA,  and  both  sekfes  partipipate  in  a  bao 
^  The  unit  captain  is  a  well-liked  teacher  in  the' school.  Results  seem 
be  the,  vii^tual  elimination  of  violence. 


Evening  C^ler  Program  ^  . 

Contact:  ot.  Donald  Hays,  Administrator  of* 

Researcfa^&  Pupil  Services      *  V" 
Fulfer ton^Umon  High  School  District 
211  West  C^i^Mwealth  Avenue  ' 
Fullerton  926^2 
714.879-4M51 


T^geFFopuIaSon^^ 


/Each  high  school  hires  an  adult  for  approximately  ttoee^our^ 
at  $1.90  to;  $2.30  per  hour.  These  people  .make  a  phonr^  to  the 
home  in  tl&  evening,  during  the^  dinner  hour  (4  p,m.  tdY  p.m.)about 
every  absence,  including  period  cuts.  The  district  ieel§  this  method 
has  greatly  increased  attendani^e  and  has  been  a  tool  to  keep 
communication  lines  open  between  home  an^chool.  Th^  parents 
appreciate  this  active  Qonc^O  on  the  partjoftl[ie  district.  ^ 
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Teen  Help         ^  • 
Contact:  Bob  MuSray 
18490  kucUd 
Fountain  Valley  d2708 
7^4.557-1000 


'arget  Population:  Troubled  youth  and  others  ages  14-40 


family  cpunseling,  group  counseling  on  a  drop-in  basis  or  in  a  crisis, 
youth-adult  rap  groups,  health  sendees,  drug  abuse  programs^  and 
employment  counseling  and  placement.  Professional  staff-inoludes 
health  Workers,  teachers,  lay  p^ons  trained  as  counselors,  members 
of  the  Welfare  Department  and  Community  Mental  Health  Depart- 
ment, The  Center  serves  approximately  450  people  pet  month. 

The  Saturday  Work-Study  Program 

Contact:  E,M,  Castillo        v  , 

Anaheim  Union  High  S.chool  District 

.501  Crescent  Way  s  »  • 

P,0,  Box  3520 

Anaheim  92803  ''^ 
^  714-956-6880 

Target  Population :  High  School  Students  in  danger  of  suspension 

The  Saturday  Work-Study  Program  is  used  in  lieu  of  suspension. 
If  a  student  is  to  43e  suspended,  his  parents  are  given  the.  choice  of 
$uspension  or  having  the.  student  come- to  the  school  arid  either  study 
in  the  library  or  do  ^constructive^maintenance  work  on  the  campus. 
The' district  reports  they  have  generated  a  total  jof  $42,^62§  of  A,D,A, 
through  the  ^ro^anj  and  paid  out  in  the  salaries  of^  both  classified 
and  certific^ated  personnel  a  total  of  $12,729, 
AlternatfesRoutes  ^  •  .  , 

Contact:  Bruce  Sandi  - 

Orarige  Cpunty  Probation  Department  ^  ^ 

P.O.  Box  r0260  «  - 

Santa  Ana  92711 

714-963-4501  /  _ 

\  ,  ^       .       -  ■  •■  : 

Target  Population:  High  school  students  exhibiting  delinquent  or 
troubled  behavior  ■  \ 

Counselors  from  Orange  County  Probation  Department  provide 
on-the-spot  counseling  to  students  and  parents  in  a  crisis  situa^on  to 
help 'divert  the  delinquent'^from  the  formal  juvenile  justicpssystem. 


cepter  that  provides  individual  and 
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Follow-up  counsfiling  is  also  done.  Then  all  tecords  are  destroyed  so 
-that  there  are  no  juvenUe  court  records  to  foUow  the  youth. 

Schools,  police,  or  parents  can  request  a  cou!hselor  at  any  time 
*  for  any  type  of  troubled  behavior,  not  necessarily  the  tyjge  serious 
enough  to  warrcoit  arrest.">  *     .  * 

An  aspect  of  the  program  which  makes  it  highlit  feasibie.is  its 
co^t  savings.  During  its  first  18  months  of  operation.  Alternate 
Routes  served  792  young  people  at  a  cost  of  $454.00  p^6r  case  less 
than  those  referred  to  the  juvenile  justice  system. 
/ .       .  . 

This  program 'is  significant  in  light  of  the  new  SARB  Truancy 
Law  in  CaHfornia  which  requires  a  review  board"  to  examine  aipma- 
\tives  for  a  student  before  he/she  is  referred  to  the  juvenile  justice 
r  system.  (For  more  information  on.  the  SARB  Law  see  the  SARB 
Chapter  of  this  manual.)  ,  • 

Thresholds  —  Dehnquency  Prevention  and  Control  Project 

Contact:  Bob  Hudson,  Project  Director,  or  Ernie  Allen 

4801  East  14th  Street  '  . 

Oakland  94612  .  , 

415ir534-02l5  ^  • 

Target  Population:  High  School  Students  exhibiting  troubled  behav.- 
ior,  *,  '  - 

"streetworkers,  in  conjunction  with^juver|ile  justice  system  per- 
sontiel,  cl^gy,  and  certain  area  residents  provide  counseling,  employ- 
ment help,  and  special  activities  to  the  would-be  deliiiquent. 

T-he  'project  is  funded  by  the  California  Council  of  Criminal 
Justice  and  is  governed  by  a*i  advisory  co'mmittee  composed  of  a 
cross-section  of  agency  representatives,  6ommunit^  residents,  busi- 
nesses, and  youth".  '  *  * 
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SECURITY  MEASURES  FOR 
VAI^DALISM  AND  VIOLElSlCE  CONTROL 


Reali:dng  that  the  best  deterrent  to  vandalism  —  making  the 
students  feel'  the  school  is  theirs     takes  tibae  to  accociplish,  th^. 
following  examples  of  immediate  security  measures  are  provided.. 
■  ^       /  , .  ' '  , 

_§can  Mobile  Alarm  System  V  .    ^  ,  - 

Cdhtact;  M.E/BenedetH,\^ce-Pn  ,  -  .  ^ 

^  K^iihedy  High  School  District  y 

p6715  Gloria  Drive         ;     -         .     ,        «  '  . .  «^  . 

Sacramento  95831  , 

916^3ai-1840   '      .  .     ;       •  .         -  ' 

For  two  years  the  sphool  has  been  using^the  scan  system.  A 
hand  operated  transmitter  can  send  out  a  signal  which  is  at  a. 
frequency  gibove  human  hearing  sensitivity.  Tfie  sigiiaLis  received  bj(^ 
a  wall  or  ceiling  moujited  receiver  which  is  tuned  %o  the  teansimtted 
firfeque^icy.  The- receiver  then  activates  a  warning  li^ht  and  am^audiBle 
horn  on  the  control  console*  panel  in  the  school  office  isolating  the 
location  of  the  emergency.  The  individual  operating  the  transmitter 
^can  do '  s4  with  minimufc  ale^ing  to  an  s^greasor  that  a  cal  for  help 
has  been  made.     '  ' 


Intrusion  Alarm  System  ^  * 

Contact  :*Eat  Bowman  /  \  ^ 

Ptocentia  Unified  School  District        '  V  '^-------^.J 

1301  East  Orai^ethorpe  AVenue  '  '^^i^ 

'Placentia  9^6701  -  \  v 

714,524.4011  • 

The  district %as  an  akrm  system  that  is  audio-activated  from  the 
schools  and  district  office  to  the  Plauehtia  TPolice  Department.  These 
"  alarm  iSystems  are  strategically  located  in  different  airea^.  of  the  school 
tliilding.  If  activated,  the  dispatcher  can  give  the  ejtact  location  of 
•*the  vandalism  .and  actually  /listen  in  on  the  disturbance.  The  cost  to 
the  district  was  approximately  $175,000.'  ■ 


Vd^idal  iVatch  Trailer:§^te  Ptpjfe/jt 
Contact:  0^]l^l|Barl  Ci^ 
EJlk  Grove  Unified  School^Ois^icT 
Grove  95624  •    ,  1  » 
16-685-4121  . 


.The  district 'provides  mobile  h6me«sifes  on  each  of^their  school 
properttes  in  exchange^  for  the  tenant*s  watchful  care  over^jjhe, school 
buildings  ^nd  property.  The  sitfe  includes  utility  connection—  water, 
sewer,  gas,  electricity,  and  'phpne.  Families  carry  on  theii^  normal , 
living  activities  aJid  |ire  not  required  to  be  there  24  hotirs. every  day. 
The  cost  of  the  sites  ta  the  district  varies  from  about  $2,500  to 
$3,500,     '         ,         ^  ^  . 

School  Resource  Police  Officers  * 
Ciontact:  Dav«e  Siden  ^  ^  , 

Santa  Ana  Unified  S)(;hool  District  v     .  ^ 

1405  French  Street 

Santa  Anal  92701  \ 
714-558.5501  # 

To  combat  school  jy^iolence,  three  uniformed  school  resource 
police  officers  are  qn  duty  (during  the,  school  hours.  Thes^  officers  act 
as'  counselors  to  students,  but  in  essence,  are  policemen.  Th^ey  also 
have  a  safety  alarm  i^stem  which  is  tied  in  with  the  Santa  Ana  Bolice 
JDepartment.  Each  year  they  have  inservic^  i;neetings  called  "Crisis 
Management". 
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AGENCY  INFORMATION 


The  following  section  includes  two  examples  of  interagency 
'programs  to  improve  or  establish  services  to  youth  and  ^  list  of  the 
types  of  agencies  one  can  involve  in  -such  an  approach.  Volunteer 
bureaus,  oftm  under  the  title  Volunteer  Action  Centers,  can  be.  ^ 
foundin  iMich  county.  •     *     .  - 

Obviously,  neither  the  examples  or  lists  are  comp^ensive.*A 
ixibwble  aource  of  information  about  agencies  is  the  Rosier  of  • 
Organizations  and  Departments  affiliated  with  Califorriifi  Council  on 
Cfiildren  and  Youth  which  lists  most  of  the  organizations  operating* 
oi\  a  statewide  basis.  A  directory  .is  available  by  writing  to:  i 

*  r  '  '  * 

California  Coimdl  on  Children  and  Youth 

440  Grand  Avenue,  Suite  360   .  . 
'      Oakland,  C^omia  94610,  '  • 

*       *>  • 

Together  for  Youth  —  an  Interagency  Approach  to  Youth  Work 
^XJontact:  Al  Jacksoii.      *       *  *  O 

Office  6f  Parks,  and  Kecr^ation 
1520  Lakeside  Drive  ^  - 

Oakland  94612  . 
415-273^694    .  •        .     ^  - 

Twice  a  month  representatives  from  fourteen  service  agencies 
get  toegther  with  representatives  from  fifteen  schools  in  .east  Oakland   , . , 
to  share  infor^tion  and  plan^'together  to  provide  whatever  youth 
services  they  assess  are'needeA        '      '  ^  ^ 

•  A  directory  is  provided  for  all  the  members  that  list?  the 
services  of  each  of  the  member  agencies  and  the  special  programs  oi 
the  schools  involved.  A  true  working  together,  is  fostered  because  of 
agencies  personal  contact  at  the. meetings,  and  the  avaijs/bility  of 
'  specific  serviced  member  agencies  can  pro^dde;.  ^  , 
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AGENCY  INPORMATIOiJ 


JThe  following  section  includes  two  examples  of  interagency 
programs  to  improve  or  establish  services  to  youth  and  a  list;  of  the 
types  of  agencies  one  cart  involve  in  «uch  an  lipprdach.  Volunteer 
bureaus^  often  under  the  title  Volunteer  Action  Centers,  can  be 
foundiir  feach  county,    ^    '  "  *    T  . 

Obviously,  tneither  the  examples  or  Usts^are  comprehensive*;^  ^ 
valuable  source  of  information  about  agencies  is  the  Roster  d( 
Organizations  and  Departments  affiliated  with  California  Ch{uncilon 
Children  and  Youth  which  lists  most  of  the  organis^ations  operating 
on  a  statewide  basis.  A  directory  is^vailable  by  writing  to : 

California  Council  on  Ohildreii  and  Youth    .  ^ 
440  Grand  Avenue,  Suite  360 
:  .  •     Oakland,  Gaflfornia  94610  „ 


Together  for.  Youth    dn  Interagency  Ai^roach  to  Youth  Worjk 
Contact:  Al  ^acJkson 

Office  Of  Farkff  and  Eecresition  , 
1620  i:ial(;eside  Drive 

Oakland  94612  '  . 

415-2734694  '  ^ 

Twice  a  month  roprosentativea  from  fourteen  service  agencies 
get  loegther  with  repre«entatlvefi  from  fifteen  schools  in^bast  Oakland 
to  share 'inforpiation  and  plw  together  to  provide  whatever  youth 
services  they  assess  are  needed* 

A  directory  is  provided  for  all  the  members  that  lists  the 
services  of  each  of  the  member  a^encigs  and  the  special  programs  of 
the  schools  involved.  A  trye  working  together,  is  fostered  because  of 
agencies  personal  contact  at  the  meetings'*,  and  the  a'vailability  of 
specific  services  member  agencies  can  provide. 
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^  To  provide  information  about  which  agencies  could  be  included 
in  such  a  plan,  the  agencies  participating  in  "Together  for  Youth"  are 
^listed  here: 

I.  '  Atameda  County  Health  Department  - 

— ^amedarCopityJErobation  Department,  Juvenile  Division 

3.  'Alameda  County  Welfare  Department        *  . 

4.  Oakland  City  Office  of  Parks  a;nd  Recreation  '  ' 

6.  Arroyo  Viejo  Recreation  Center 
6V  Brookfield  Recreation  Center 

7.  Tassafaronga  Neighborhood  Center 

8.  liockhaven  Reere?ition  Center 

9.  Police  Department,  Youth  Services  Division 

10.  East  Oakland  Boys'  Club 

II,  pakl^^nd  Street  Academy         *  _  . 

- 12.  California  Youth  Authority  ^  '  ^  •  ^ 

13,  Bay  Area  Urban  Leagjjie,  Inc. 

County  Level  Community  Advisory  Committee 

Contact:  Pat  HoopSr,  Coordinator,  Guidance  Services  ^  ^ 

Orange  County  Department  of  Education 

P.OiBoxX1846 

Santa  Ana  92711  a  ' 

714-834-3900 

An  advisory  committee  Composed  of  representatives  from  local 
distridi^  school  Jjoards,  Omnge  County  ^oard,  school  counselors  and 
psychologists,,  principals.  Health  Department,  PTA,  Indus|6l(: 
Education  Assfociation  and  community  referral  agencies  shares  infor- 
i^ilttion  among  its  -members  and  performs  tasks  about  services  to 
upgrade  the  total  education  of  county  students. 

Besides  influencing  decision-ma&ers  to  be  in  favor  of  programs 
and  expenditures  that  will  benefit  stuclents,  the  committee  performs 
specif ii»  tJH§ks  to  improve  and  increase  bfenef icial  programs^  Although 
this  group  is  a  new  body  of  concern  atid  effort,  it  has  had  influence 
and  made  substantial  gains.        '         .         ^  « 

Possible  Soiirjces  of -Mready  TExisting  Agency  Lists 

Juvenile  Justice  Commission     ,  ^  iProbation  Departipents 

Welfiore  hiformation  Service  s  -  Pblic6  Juvenile  Divisimis 

Chtirch  ddunfcUs  United  Way 

Volunteer  Ageh^^^y^:  ,  American  Red' Cross 

(Voluntary  Action  Centers)  '   *  r . 

'      '        50  - 


A  major^^tep  towar^  keeping  jiivenljies  of  the  court  system 
is' the  l974/x3alifornia"fe^  creatihg  tha  Scho^  Attondarice  Review 
Board  (SAiyB).\Students'who.^e  attendancebr  behavior  problems 
are  to  be  referrM  to  tjie  Boai'd.  The/Boa&td  will  then  try  to  find  or ' 
develop  commuiiity  and  regional  ^resou^ices^  to  heW  the  students 
resoWl^eir  problems  so  they  are  ijble,to/i:eturn  to  regular  classes. 


Only  as  a  last  resp^arce,  if/dlternative  servicestand  programs  fail; 
are  students  to  be  referred  to  ii^l^ejuxfenU^  court.  In  ^iich  cases,  where 
appippriate,  the  bo£u?d,is  autn^^i^  to  require  the  schoordistrict  to 
file,  ^specified  crinunal  cpreiplgunts  against  the,  parent,  guardian^  or 
person  in  charge     the  xajnot,  ^    -  ■ 

An  attendance  review /board  is'njahd^tojiy  at  the  county  level 
and  can  be  ^tablished  ay  l^e  local  s^chdol  level.  County  boards 
include  parents  and  repr^sentatiyej^  qfyschpol  districts,  county  proba- 
tion'department,  county/welfare  tlenartment  anci  county  superinten- 
dent of  schools.  Local/school  atte;adance'reYeiw  boards  are  estab- 
lished by  the  .fcounty  board  as  needed^  and  have  the  same  composi- 
tion as  the  coittltjy  boards.  /        '  ' 


The  intent/  of  the  new  law,  as  deseril^  in  the  bill,  is  that 
"inteni^iVe  guidknce/and  coo^xiinated  community  services  shall  be 
provided  to  mpef  the  special  needs  of  ptipils"  with  behaVipr  prob- 
lems,     '      r  1 

The  board'is  to  determine  what  pubUc  and  private  services  are 
available  as  alternatives,  to  utiUz^theSe  %  the  maximum,  .and  to 
erjic'ourage  the  development  of  new  servicBs.^^e  lavir  states  that "  any 
altei^native.  bailed  on  the  utiUzation  cbmmunity  resources  carries 
an  inherent  agency  and  citizen  commitment  directed  toward  the 
cbntinuing  irnprovement  of*  sucj/ resources  and  the  creation  of 
resources  wheie  none  .exist." 

Personnel  Jtrom  the  agencies  and  "departments  are  required  to 
participate,  and  the  agencies^  and  departments  are  expected  to  pick' 
up  the  costs  inquired  as  ndr^tSl^expenses. 

A  copy  of[  tl^e  full  aqt  follows. 
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Senate  Bill  No.  1742 
CHAPTER  1215 

.  .  ,        .  ...  ,  ■      ^   ;    r  ■  ^ 

An  act  to  amend  Sectwnjs  6500,  650t  10751,  lSt^51,  12404,  and  12415 
Qf,  and  to  add  Article  9  (commencing  with  SectioA 12500)  to  Chap- 
•  ter  6  of  Division  90f,  the  Education  Code,  and  to  amend  Section 
601  of,  and -to  add  Sections  6QL1  and  6012  to,  the  Welfare  and 
Institutions  Code,  relating  tb  school  attendance, 

'  [Approved  by  Governor  September  23,  1974.  Filed  with  ^  * 

Secretary  of  Statie  September  23,  1974.] 

^    '         LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL'S  DIGEST 
SB  1742,  Rodda.   Minors:  school-related  prpblems.  ^ 
Establishes  in  each  county  a  county  school  attendance  review 
board  to  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  a  parent  and  representatives 
of  school  districts,  county  probation  department,  county  \yelfare  de- 
partment and  county  superintendent  of  schools.  Provides  fi^f  elec- 
tion of  chairman  and  adoption  of  rules  and  regulations.  Prescribes 
related  powers  and  duties,  including  establishmer/  of  local  school 
attendance  review  boards,  providing  consultation  }md  coordination 
.thereto,  and  .proposing  and 'promoting  alternatives-*  to  the  juvenile 
cpurt  system  which  provide  for  maximum  utilization  of  conrlmunity 
and  regional  resources.  Includes  designated*  piembers  of  school  at- 
tendance review  boards  within  the  categories  of  persons  to  whom 
access  to  w^ritten  records  of  pupils  is  permittecf  without  judicial  proc- 
ess.      \  '  .  ^^ 

Includes  within  the  type  of  pupils  subject  to  assignment  to  oppor*- 
tunil;y  schools,  classes,  and  programs,  pupils  who  are  in  danger  of 
becoiwlag,  as  well  as  pupils  who  are,  habitually  truant,  irregular  in 
attenaaqce,  or  insubordinate  or  disorderly  during  instriiction.  Re- 
quires referral  of  any  pupil  assigned  to  an  opportunity  school,  class, 
or  program  who  is  a  habitual  truant  froni  or  irregular  in  attendance 
at,  or  insubordinate  or  disorderly  during  attendance  at,  an  opportu- 
nity school,  class,  or  program  to  a  school  attendance  review  board, 
rather  than  requesting  a,^/;lg]^tition  in  the  juvenile  court.  Requires 
school  attendance  rev^w  board,  if  At  determines  th^t  the  availablet 
community  seryices  cannot  resolye  such  pupil's  probl|b#i,  tb  direct 
the  ^county  superintendent  of  schools  to,  and  requires  c'dunty'stfj^e- 
rintendent  of  schools  thereupQd  to,  riequest  a  petition  in  th^juvenile*' 
court.  .  ;\  \ 

Authorizes  referral  of  any  pupil  who  is  a  habitual  truant,  iripegular 
in  attendance  upon  compulsory  full-time  education  or  compulsory 
continuation  education,  or  habitually  insubordinate  br  disorderly 
during  scinoQi  attendance  to  a  school  attendance  review  board, 
rather  than  authorizing  requesting  a  petition  in  the  juvenile  court. 
Prescribes  required  rfbtice  and  meeting.  Requires  such  board,  if  it 
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determines  thatlavailable  commumty  services  caDtnot  resolve  such 
pupil's  prfiWem  jSir  that  the  pupil  fails  to  respond,  to  direct  the  county 
^  ^  Superintendent  ttf  schools  to,  and  requires  county  su|)erintendent  of 
^   schools  thereupon  to,  request  a  petition  in  the  juvenile  court. 

Includes  nuntber  and  typQ  of  related  referrals  to  school  attendance 
V  "  -review  boards  and  petitions  to  j^veni^ecourt'withinrdatedreq^ 
reports  to  Superintendent  pf  Public  Instruction. 

Hevises-juvenile  court  la\V  to;  require.  thaWnyLBerson  under  18 
who  persistently  or  habitually  refuses  ^  obey  school  authorities  or 
who  is  a  habitual  truant,  be  first  referred  to  a  school  attendance 
review  board;  provide  that  if  such  boatd  determines  that  the  avail- 
able public  and  private  services  are  insufficient  or  inappropriate  to 

•  ^  correct  such  minor's  problems  or  that  the  minor  fails  to  respond,  such 

minor  is  then  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile  court;  require 
^  such  board,  if  parent,  guardian,  or  person  in  charge  of  sucji  minor 
fails  to  respGnd'to  its  directives  or  the:servi<jes  pffefed,  to  refer  such 
minor  to  juvenile^urt  and,  in  such  c^sq,  to  'authorize  such  board  to 
require  the-^cheol  district  to  file  st)ecified  criminal  Complaints 
against  such  parent,  guardian,  or  person  in  charge  of  the  minor. 
,        Provides  that  the  duties,  obligations,  6r  responsibilities  imposed  on 

V,  local  governmental  entities  are  such  that  related  costs  are  incurred 
as  part  oT  their  normal  operating  procedures.  Requires  minor  costs 
ofisifch  iervices  to  be  borne  by  each  agency  or  department  Jmd 
^authoriz^s  each  or  all  participants  to  apply  for  arid  utilize  state' or 
federal  fpnds  as  may  be  available. 

.Prohibits,  any.  reimbursement  pursuant  to  subdivision  (f)  of  Sec- 
tion 2231,  Revenue  and  Taxation  Code  and  any  appropriation  by  this 
act  because  duties,  obligations,  or  responsibilities  imposed  by  this  act 
on  local  governmentjjjentities  are  minor  in  nature  and  will  not  cause 
any  financiabburdea  to  local  government.  '  . 

The  people  of,  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  'Article  9  (commencing .with  Section  12500)  is  added 
to  Chapter  6  of  Division  9  of  the  Education  Code,  to  read;  ' 

J    Article  9»   School  Attendance  Review  Boards 

12500.    (a)  In  enacting  thfs  article  it  is  the  intent  of  thte  ' 
Legislature  that  intensive  guidance  and  coordinated  community 
services  shall  be  provided  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  pupils  with 
school  attendance  problems  or  school  behavior  problems! 
,    (b)  Any  school  attendance  review  board,  established  pursuant  to 
•  •  this  article,  which  determines  that  available  public  and  private 

*  services  are  insufficient  or  inappropriate  to  porrect-  school 
attendance  or  school  behavior  problems  of  minors*  shall:  ^ 

#     (1)/ Propose  and  promo ffe  the  use  of  alternatives  to  the  juvenile 
court  system. 

,  -v,    ^   .  ■        \       .,     '  "  .  ■   ■  . 
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(2)  Provide,  in  any  proposed  altemative.^or  maximum  utilization 
of  community  'and  regional  resources  appropriately  emp  oyedjn 
behalf  of  minors  prior  to  any  involvement  with  the  judicial  systen^ 

(3)  Encourage  an  understanding  that  any  alternative  based  on  the 
utilization  of  toWmunity  resources  carries  an  inherent  agency  and  . 
citizen  commitrtient  direc.ted,  toward  tbe  continuing  improvement 
of  such  resources  and  the  creatioti  of  resources  where  none- exist 

12501.  (a)  There  is  in  each  count5^-  a  county^school  attendance 
review  board.  Ae  county  school  attendance  review  board  shal^ 
include,  but  need\not  be  limited  to,  a  parent  and  --Qpresenta  n^es  of . 
(1)  school  districtV,  (2)  the  county  probation  department,  G3)tne 
county  welfare  debarment,  and  (4)  the  county  superinterM^of 
schools.  The  school  district  representatives  on  'he  countg|choo) 
attendance  review  .board  shall  be  nominated  by  the  /ove^ning 
boards  Of  school  districts  and  shall  be  appointed  by  jfo  county 
superintendent  of  schools.  AH  other  P^l^""' ,  ^^f^^S 
representatives  shall  be  appointed  by  the  county  board  Af  educati^^^^^ 

(b.)  Local  school  attendance  review  boards  '"^V  ;f>if  .^^^^ 
notlae  limited  to,  a  parent  and  representatives  of  (1)  school  districts, 
S   the  county  probation  department,  m  '^^JX^'^f^t^, 
deoartment,  and  (4)  the  county  superintendent  ,bf  (chools.  Other 
pe™  or  group  representatives  shall  be  appoipted  by  the  copnty 

'7ctTh:'"cS:Sy  school  attendance  Veviey  hoard  shall  elect 
pursuant  to  regulations,  adopted  pursuant^  Section  12504  one 
member  as  chairman  with  responsibility  for^^iordinating  servicesof 
the  countv  school  attendance  review  board/ 

(d)  The  county  school  attendance  review  board  shall  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  local  school  ^"^"dance  review  bo^^^^ 
number  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry >)u  the  intent  f  'his  article^ 

(e)  The  county  school  attendance  reView  board  shall  provide 
consultant  .services  to,  and  coordinate  ^  activi  ies^  o  ,  locd  ^^^^^^ 
attendance  review  boards  in  meeting  the  special  needs  of  pupils  with 
school  attendance  or  school  Behavior  problems.  ^      ,  ,  ,      .>■  ' 

(f)  When  the  county  school  attendance  review^board  determines 
tha  the  needs  of  pSpils  as  defined  in  this  article  can  best^be  served 

.  by  aSngle  boardVe  county  school  attendance- review  b^^^^^^ 
then  serve  as  the  scho'ol  .attendance  review  board  fpr  all  pupils  in  the 
county  or  upon  L  request  of  any  school  district  in/he  county,  the 
county  school  a^t^iidance  review  board  may  servf^  ^s  the  school 
attendance  review  board  for  pupils  of  that  district;/^.  . 

(g)  Nothing  n  this  article  is  intended  to  prohibit  any  agreement 
on  the  mrt  of  couliti.es  to  provide  such  services  on  a  regional  basi 

12502    ThW  'county  school   attendance  review  -board  shall 
encourage  loll  sc^^^^^  attendance  review  boa#  to^mam^  a 
continuing  inventory  of  ccmmunitV  resources,  m^uding  alternative 
.  XaHonil  prOgraL,  ;and  t6  make  recommtendation.^^^^^^ 
S^provement  of  such  resources  and  programs  oi*  for  the  creation  ot 
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new  i^esourpes  and  {^FOgrams  where  none  exist.  v 

125Q3.  Each  of  ♦  the  departments  or  agencies  required  to 
^  participate  iij|  schpal  attendance  review  hoards  shall  assign  personnel 
to  represent  the  department  or  agency  on  a  continuing  basis  in 
accordance  with  the  intent  of  this  article.  The  duties,  obligatiofts,'of 
rjBSponsibilities  imposed  on  local  governmental  entities  by  this  act 
are  suOh  that  the  related  cost§  are  iiicy-irred  as  a  part  of  their  normal 
operating  procedures^  The  minor  costs  of  such  services'lshalf  i)e  fadrn^ 
by  each  agency  or  department  and  each  or  all  of  the  participants  may 
apply  for  and  utilize  state  or  federal  funds  as  may  be  available.  * 

12504.  Th^  CQunty  school  attendance*  review  board  shall  adopt 
such  rules  and  regulatipns  not  'inconsistent With  law,  as  are  necessary 
for  it^  own  governmehtj  and  to  eriabje  it  to  carry  out  thctprovisions 
of  this  article.  The^  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  binding  upon  the. 
lockl  .^hool  attendance  review  boards  which  ajrie  establish^Sl. 
pursuaStt  to  syj^ivi^ion  (d)  of  Sectioh  12501.  . 
/Sec.  2.   Section  6500  of  the  Education  Code  is  amended  to  read: 

6500.  In  eimcting  this  article,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  pupils  who'  are,  or  are  in  danger  of 
becoming,  habitually  truant  from  instruction  upon  which  they  are' 
lawfully  required  to  attend,  or  who  are,  or  are  in  danger  of  becoming, 
irregular  in  attendance,  or  who  are,  or  are  in  danger  of  becoming, 
insubordinate  or  disorderly  during  their  attendance  upon  instruction 
to  resolve  their  problems  so  tha^  they  may  maintain  themselves  in 
regular  classes  or  reestablish  themselves  for  return  to  regular  classes 
or  regular  schools  as  s^on  as  practicable. 

)  '  Sec.  3.  Section  6507  of  the  Education  Code  is  amended  to  read: 
6507.  If  any  pupil  assigned  to  an  established  opportunity  school, 
class,  or  program  is  a  habitual  truant,  or  is  irregular  in  attendance  at 
such  opportunity  school,  class,  or  program,  or  is  insubordinate  or 
disorderly  during  attendance  atsuch  opportunity  school,  class,  or 
program^  tjhe  supervisor  of  attendance  or  such  other  persons  as  the 
»  governing  board  of  the  school  district  or  county  may  designate  sh^U 
refer  the, pupil  to  ipi.  school  attendance  review  board  in  the  county.  If 
the  school  attendance  review  board  determines  that  available 
community  services  cannot  resolve  the  problem'  of  the  truant  or 
insubordinate  pupil,  it  shall  direct  the  county  superintendent  of 
"Schools  to,  and,  thereupon,  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
shall,  request  a  petition  on  behalf  of  the  pupil  in*the  juvenile  court 
of  the  county.  If  the  court  upon  hearing  the  case  finds  that  the 
allegations  are  sustained  by  the  evidence,  the  court,  in  addition  to 
any  other  jiidgment  it  may  make  regarding  the*  pupil,  may  render 
judgment  that  the  parent,  guardiiin,  or  person  having  the  control  or 
charge  of  the  child  shall  deliver  him  at  the  beginning  of  each 
^sehoolday,  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  term,  to  the  opportunity 
school,  class,  or  program  designated  by  school  authorities. 

Sec.  4.  Section  10751  of  the  Education  Code  is  amended  to.  read: 
'   10751.   No  "teacher,  principal,  employee,  or  governing  board 
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member  of  any  public,  private,  or  parochial  school  providing 
instruction'!*in  any  of  grades  kindergarten  through  12  shall  permit 
access  .to  any  u^ritten  records  coijpex^ing*  any  partiqular  pupfl 
enroled  in  the  school  in  any  class  to  any  person  except  under  judicial 
process  unless  the  person  is.one  of  the  followingjx 

(a)  ^jher  parent' or  a  guardian  of  such- pupil 

(b)  Vwrson  designated,  in  writing,  by  such  pupilK  if  he  is  an  adttlt, 
or  by  either  parent  or  a  guardian  of  ^h  pupil  if  hip  is  a  minior: 

(c)  An  officer  or  employee  of  a  public,  private,  or  parochial  school' 
where  the  pupil  attends,  has  attended,, or  intends  to  eawroU. 

(d)  A  state  or  local  law  enforcement  officer,  including  a  probation 
officer,  parole  officer  or  administrator,  or  a  member  of  a'  parole 
board,  seeking  information  in  the  course  of  his  duties,  ^ 

(e)  The* State  Superintendent  bf  Public  Instruction,  or  a  member 
.  of  his  staff,  or  the  county  superirj^tendent  qf  schools  of  the  county 

where  the  pupil  attends,  has  attended,  or '  intends  to  enroll,  or  a 
member  of  his  staff.  ,  '  ; 

(f)  An  officer  or  employee  of  a  county  agency  responsible -for 
protective  services  to  children,  as  to  a  pupil  referred  to  that  agency 
as  a  minor  requiring  investigation  or  supervision  by  that  agency, 

^^-(g)7An-officei7oremployee^fany-adoption  agency  licensed  bjTthe 
Departinent  of  Social  Welfare,  as  to  a  minor  placed  with  or  under  the 
supervision  of  [that  agency,  or  another  rhinor  from  the  same  family 
as  such  tninor,  %x  as  to  children  in  families  for  which  an  investigation 
hy  the  agerlcy  is  requ/red  under  Section  226.6  of  the  Civil  Code. 

(h)  A  designated  member  oT  a  school  attendance  reyi^w^bpard  as 
to  a  pupil  referred  to  that  bq)ar4,  '  .     '  . 

The  restrictions  imposed  by  this  section  are  not  intended  to  ^ 
interfere  with  the  giving  of  information  by^  school  personnel 
concerning  participation  in  athletics  and  other  school  activities,  the 
winning^idf  scholastic  or  other  honors  and  awards,  and  other  like 
infdfmation.  Notwithstanding  the  restrictions  ipiposed  by  this 
section,  a  governing  boafd  may,  in  its  discretion,.provide  information 

'  to  the  staff  of  a  College,  university,  or  educational  re§ea^eh  arid 
development  organization  or  laboratory  if  such  information  is 
necessary  to  a  research  project  or  study  conducted,  sponsored,  or 
approved  by  the  college,  university,'  or  educational  research  and 
development  organization  or  laboratory  and  if  no  pii^|(fWill  be 
identified  by  name  in  the  information  ^submitted  for  fe?earch. 
Nc)twithstanding.  the  restrictions  imposed  by  this  section,  an 
employer  or  potential  employer  of  the  pupil  may  be  furnished  the 
,age  \and  scholastic  record  of  the  pupil  and  employment 
recommendations  prepared- by  members,  of  the  school  staff.  " 

Notwithstanding  the  restrictions^iniposed  by  this  section,  the 
names  knd  addresses  of  pupils,  the  record  of  a  pupirs  daily 
attendance,  the  pupil's  scholastic  record  in  u^the  form  of  grades 
received  in  school  subjects,  the  names  of  a  pupil's  parents  or 
guardian,  a  pupil's  date  and  "place  of  birth,  and  the  names  and 
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addresse?  of  other  schools  a  pupil  has  attended  may  be  released  td 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  seeking  this  information 
in  the  .cbwfse  of  his  duties,  when  i:he  pupil  is  a  veteran  of  militai^y 
service  with  Khe  United  States,  or  an  orphan  or  dependent  of  such 
veteiian,  or  an  alien,  Notwithstandinjg  th^  restrictions  imposed  by  this 
section,  school  personnel  6f;a  public,  private,  or  parochial  high  school 
may  furnish  the  names  and  addresses  of  graduating  seniors  to  elected 
feeder al,  state,  county,  of  district  officials.  ' 

SeCc  5.  Section  12351  of  the  Education  Code  is,  amended  to  readr 
,  12351.  ^  The  board  of  education- of  any  schoql  district  and  of  any 
county  shall  appoint  a  supervisor  of  attendance  and  such  assistant 
supervisors  of  attendance  as.  may  be.  necessaty^to  supervise  the 
attendance  of  pupils  in  the  district  or  bounty.  The  board  shallf 
prescribe  the  duties  of  the  supervisor  and  assistant  supervisors  of 
attendance,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  to  includ^  among  other  duties 
that  may  l^e  required  by  the  board,  those  specific  duties  related  tp 
r  compulsory  full-time  education^  truancy,  work  permits,  compulsory 
continuation  education^  and  opportunity  schools,  classes,  and 
programs,  now  required  of  suph  ^ittendantie  supervisors  by  this 
chapter  and  Article  1  (commerUcjUg  ,with  Section  '6500)  of  Chapter  ' 
7  of  Division  6  and  Article  5  (commencing  with  Section  12751)  of  ' 
-Chapter*  7  of  this  division.  ' 

Sm,j  6.  Section  12404  of  the  Education  Code  is  amended  to  read: 
12404,  If  any  pupil  in  any  district  of  a  county  is  an  habit\ial  truant, 
or  is  irregular  in  attendance  at  school,  as  definedvin  this  article,  or  is 
.habitually  insubordinate  or  disorderly  during  attendance  at  school, 
the  pupil  may  be.  referred  to^a  school  attendance  review  board,  TThe 
supervisor  of  attendance,',  or  such  other  persons  as  the  governing 
board  of  the  school  district  or -county  Ttnay  designate,  n\akihg  ^uch 
referral  shall  notify  the  minor  and  parents  or  guardians  of  the  minor, 
in  writing,  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  boatd  to  Which  the  matter 
has  been  referred  and  of  the  reason  for  suchfreferral.  The  notice  shall, 
^indicate  that  the  pupil  and  parents  or  guardians  of  the  pupil  will  be 
ipvited,  along  witly  the  referring  person,  to  me^et  with  the  school 
attendance  review  board,  to  consider  a  proper  disposition  of  the 
referral',  ^ " 

If  the  school  attendanceVrevieyC^  board  determines  that  available 
coTmmunity  services  cannot  resolve  the  problem  of  the  truant  or 
insubordinate  pupil  or  if  the  pupil  fails  to  respond  to  difectives  of  the 
school  attendance  review  board  or  to  services  prqvkled;  fhe„  school 
attendance  review  board  shall  direct  the  county  superintendent  of  ^ 
schools  to,  and,  thereupori,  the  cpurity  supeHntendenLpf  schools 
shall,  request  a  petition  on.  behalf  of  the  pupil  in  the  juvenile  court 
of  the  county.    ^  ,  .      "  .  •  ^ 

Sec.  7,    Section  12415  of  the  Education  Code  is  amendi^d  to  read: 
12415.   The  county  superintendent  of  schools  in' each  county  sJiall 
annually  report  to  the  Superintj^dent  of  Public  Instruction  the 
numberjand  types  of  referrals  to  school  attendance  review  boards 
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and  of  requests  for  petitions  to  the  jXiveriile  court  pursuant  to  Sectio[i 
12404  and  shall  certify  to  the  Superintendent  of  Publi(*  Instruction  ^ 
whether  or  not  eacK  school  district  within  the  county  has  conit)lied 
with  provisions  of 'this  chapter.  Reporjts  shall  be  submitted  on  forms 
prepared  by  the  SuperintenderitJCiCPublici  Instruction.  . 

Sec.  8.    Section  601  pf  the  Welfare  f^d  Institutions  Code  is 
ame;:jded  to  read:  .'  *  .  ^ 

^601,^  Any  person  under  the  a^e  of  18  years  who  persistently  or 
haroitualiy  refuses  to  obey  the  reasonable^ and  proper  orders  or  ^ 
^dixections  of  his  parents,  guardiarfTorcustoc^an,^or  who  is  beyond  the 
control  of  such  person,  or  who  from  anyeCause  is  in  jdanget  of  leafiing 
an  idle,  dissolute,  lew^,  or  immo'raMife/ i$  withk  the  jurisciiction  of 
the  juvenile  court  Avhich  may  adjudge  such  person  to  be  a  w^rd  of 
the  court.  V         '        ^.  ^  ^  ,  ^ 

Sec.  9.    Section  601.1  is  added  to  the  Welfare  and^-rhstitutions 
.  Code,  to  read:  "  „  ^   .  "  -  ^ 

601.1.  (a)  Any  person  iSnder  the  age  of  18  years  who  persistently 
or  habitually  refu^s' to  obey  the  reasonable  aijfd  proper  orders  or^ 
directions  of  school  authbrities,  and  is  thus  beyon<i.tte  control  of  such^ 
authorities,  or  who  is  a  habitual  truant  from 'school  within  the 
meanipg  of  any  law  of  this  state,  shall,  prior  to  any  referral  to"  the 
juvenl|e  court  of  tl^  county,  be  referred  to  a  school  attendance 

^evi-e^board  pursuant  to  Section  12404  of  the  Education  Code.  ^ 
'  ^1^>)  lyithe  school  attendance  review  board  determines  that  tiles' 
availabte  public  and  pjrivate  servides  are  insufficj^^l^t  or  iriappTopriate,, 
to  correct  the  insub&dination  or  habitual  truancy  of  the  minor,  or 
if  the  minor  fails  1:5  respond  to  directives  of  the  school  attendance 
review  board  or  to  services  .provided,  the  minor  is  then  wi'thin  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  cpurt  which  may  adjudge  such  person  to 
be  a  .ward  of  the  court.  . 

Sec.  10.  Section  601.2  is  added  to  the  Welfare  and  Institutions 
'Code,  to  read:  ^   •  ' 

601.2.  In  the  event  that  a  parent  or  guardian  or  person  in  charge 
of  a  minor  described  in  Section.60Ll  fails  to  .respond, to  directives  of^ 

.  the  school  attendance  review  board  or  to  services  offered  on  behalf 
of  tbe  minor,  phe  scho|^l  jattendance  review  board  shall  direct  that  the 
minor  be  referred  fettle  probation  department  or  to  the  County  < 

•  welfare  department  under  Section  600,  and  the  vschool  attendance 
review  board  may  require  the  school  district  to  file  a  complaint 
against  the  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  in  oharge.of  such  minpr 

»   as  provided  in  Section  12452  6r  Section  12756  of  the  Education  Code. 
\   Sec.  ll.  ,  Notwithstanding  subdivision  (f)  of  Section  2231  of  the 
jRevenue  and  Taxation  Code,  there  shall  be  no  reimbursement 

'  pui:sua.nt  to  this  section  nor  shrfl  there  be  £fny  appropriation  made 
by  this  act  because  the  dpties,  oblig^ons  or  resppnsibilities  imposed 
on' local  governlnent  by  this  act  are^  minor  in  nature  and  Will  not 
cause  3in^  financial  burden  to  local  government 
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^^^^^^^  ^     .  .  -  . 

iot^         -  WhatlWantMostof  aUis^Kft^w 

pair  of  gym  shorts.  My  old  ories: 
"      .  have  a ript  place  in  a  vQrj)*. <?bvius 

;  extremity.  Ever  one  makes  fun 

.  •       of  me  in  gym  class  caus$  of  that. 

:  "  ^  -  -       ^ :    » .     ■  ^  ^  \  - 

SlSST 
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.      WHAT  I DONT  LIKE  ABOUT  SCHOOL 

r  *  -         IP  i  tharik  about  it  I  get  all  lipse^..;  JS©  I  better  pqisspn  this  one  today. 

'  Thaiiks.    No  harcj^feelens.  ' 

■     .                                    ,   .    ■                     -  .        ■     •  "■ 

what  idoniike  school  -  NO  A 
'  .  what  i  dont  like  school  is  that  i  come  evey  day  thanking  I 
•  .     '    wiHg^taA.  But  I  never  gel  a  A.  Just  wonst  I  want  to  ,5 
*  :        '    get  a  A.  Ever  sins  I  remember  I  go  to  school  a  thousand  A^y 
.    year  or  mote  I  get  no  A^    NO    A  ' 

JUST  WONST  I  WANT  AN  A 
'     ONE  BIG  PAT  A                      *  , 

AU  I  git  is  a  big  f  unch  of  F 'J*'  H                   *  , 

Aliundred  .P.  A  thousand  P           r                   f     '  ' 

A  lowsy  bunch  of  F      «  .                     %  * 

-    •         -"^"^  ' 

>  «       .  , 

♦      .                       '       ■:                                 ■  '  ' 
X                ■     /                         ■         .■  -  *  ■ 

■                           •     '  ■      .            \        .  i 
'  '  •      '          '              .  >'         '  ■  ■  '   .  ■ 

^      '.  •   ■           C  .   •  .  .*'-"/' 

•  -  ■          ; '    .      '                     '  :  64  • 

>f:;.  ,V-     -■  ' 

■/  ~       V'     V'   *         .     ■        ■           -  •■0             '          ■■    ,       .  ■ 

'/'      '                '  '1' 

/            -'  ■  ,             .       ...                . :     -  .  ■■- 

■  .  ■        I             .       *       •             .        . .             '                        •    '       '    ..              ■  •  t 

^"        ■         '         ^                                         .        •                     .    .                                                                      ■     ,  ■ 

•v  .j  ■•• 

i/.  -V:'  I'i.'v          ''i^>^iKv  v  5r  :^  \ 
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Forewqrd, 

Any  dfiVelopment  which  produces  algflificant^ange  in  American 
aocieCy.  will  ij/ake  a  proportionate  change  in  Amewj^'s  public  schools^ 
Mass  marketing  of  tKe  internal  combustion  engiii'ij,  l^xample,  altered 
not  merely  our  •patterns  of  residence,  vacation  and  ^wtship.  It  also 
led  to  the  ionsQlidation  itf  schools  and  school  districfVand  to  the 
Introduction,  oit^chooNUnslng.   ^  \ 

'Similafrly,  as  alienation,  drugs,  violence  and  crime  haveS^seased 
our  Society,  they  have  also  infected  our  schools.  Like  other  i^etro- 
politan  ai^as»  New  York.  City  has  bei^n  especially  hard  hit.  Durings^he 
1972-78  school  yea*,  the  Board  of  Education  received  496  reports  ofi 
iassaults  on  teachers,  'in^all  likelihood  many  attacks  went  unreftorted^ 
as  local  school  authorities  sought  to  conceal  the  inadequacy  of  security 
provisions*  A  better  idea  of  the  prtJblem's  magnitude  may  comejrom 
Police  Department  figures,  which  shoW  that  officers  were.caljed  to 
vflchools  on  5,530  Separate  occasions  during  the  first  seven  months  of 

•The  United  Federation  of  Teachers  has  been  i^t  the  center  o/ 
efforts  to  make  6ur  schools  safer,  both  for  teachers  and  for  students. 
At  the  collective  bargaining  table,  the  ynion  has  negotiated  for  im* 
proved  security  procedures,  additiolfial  security  personnels  and  the' 
installation  of  modern  security  systems.  Through  the  School  Sjiability 
Team,  the  UFt  participates  full-time  iti  developing  safety  policy  and- 
in  solving^  the  safety  problems  of  individual  schools. 

Despite  its  concerns  and  its  achievements,  the  UFT  recognized 
thfiit  much  remains  to  be  done.  Until  safety  procedures  are  improvjed 
still  further-and  until  the  problems  ravaging  our  society  are  ulti- 
mately resolved-violenc^  and  crime  will  continue  to  attack  our  achoolsV 
Individual  students,  teachers,  secrptariea,  para-professionals  and  other 
school  employees  will  continue  t^  meet  situations  fraught  with  danger ; 
and  -they  will  continue  to  be  the  victims  of  assault  and  robbery. 

'  This  booklet  is  meant  to  educate  teachers  and  other  sfehool  em^ 
ployees  in  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  and  in  means  of  handling  it. 
The  first  section  is  a  set.  of  practical  suggestions  for  dealing  with 
specific  dangers.  The  secpntl  discusses  more  general  security  concerns, 
"The  last  section  is. an  appendix  which  reprints  relevant  security  pro- 
visions in  the  UFT  contract,  pertinent  Bpard  circulars,  and  an  excierpt 
from  state  law.  ^     ■  ^ 

It  ia  the  union's  fervent  hope  th|at  the  epidemie  pf  Violence  which 
has  afflicted  o&i^^ohools  is  now  ebbing.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is.  Until  crime  and  violence  disappte  from  our  schools,  how- 
ever, the  llTFT  urges  teachers  jtnd  other  school  Employees  to  take  every 
precaution^o  guard  their  safety,  and  to  Study  the  recommendations, 
in  this  bqol^let  with  special  care.  ^ 

■"•"^ — 3SmeiTShimker — '  -Edv^ral^di^^uir      '  V  !    j    i — \ — - 

President  UFT  Representative  and  Chairman; 

School  Stability  Team 
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IndivjidiiarPrecautiQiis 

Protecting  oneself  in  a  schooj  building  is  a  matter  of  many  closely 
related  precautions.  Sadly,  most  teachers  and  other  school  employees 
ignore  most  of  these  precaution8,most  of  the  time.  Teachers  properly 
concentrate  on  {heir  priniary  fUnction-educating  children.  The  need 
to  protect  themselves  is,  at  Ipest,  a  peri'pherjiKconcern. 

But  teachers  will  p^rfoi*ni  their  primai'y  function  less  well  than 
they  fould  if  they  \\torK#iii  fe^j-.  The  best  way  of  countering  fear  is 
to  be  cognizant  of  t|e  dunigfers  yvhich  dp  exist,  and  to  take  the  pre- 
cautions whichj  can      tHkeiv^to  minimize  their  realization. 

The  specific  reco^mifendations  which  follow  are  drawn  from  sev- 
eral years'  study-by  pF'vwepresentatives,  Police  Department  officials, 
and  Board  authorities-of  the  safety  problems  teachers  facfe  daily,  and 
of  unfortunate  experiences  suffered  by  individual  teachers;  ^  * 

The  Morning  / 

Teachers  are  victimized  "hot  ^only  at  school ;  like  other  New 
Yorkefs,  they  are  alsp  assaulted  on  their  way  to  work.  For  those  who 
us^  I)ublic  transportation,  a  simple  rule  should  minimize  dangers: 
arrange  to  meet  sgpieone  who  uses  the  same  bus  or  train  and,  ideally, 
whd  is  tr^^Y^^Jling  to  t^j^same— or  a  nearby—destination. 

Vpon7  be  an  early  bird.  Most  teachers  are  highly  conscientious; 
they,  have  many  things  they  would  like  to  do  in  their  classrooms  before 
their  students  arrive.  But  s.chool  buildings  are  simpfly  not  safe  when 
they  are  empty,  or  nearly  empty;  and  teachers  are  mor^vulnerable 
when  alone,^  or  nearly  alone,  than  at  any  other  time.  ^ 

MaityHE>£  the  m6st  viciou^  attacks  on  teachers  have  oCcuri*ied  dur-» 
ing  the  hour'before  school  opened.  Some  felons  are  early  risers;  others 
have  not  yet  retired  for  "the'^night"  by  the  time  school  opens.  Accord- 
ingly, the  UFT  recommends  that  teachers  arrive  at  their  schools 
no  more  than  SO  minutes  befoire  classes  begin.  • 

While  the  youngsters  are  entering  school,  teachers  should  be 
^especially  alerS  for  strangej:s.  The  ebullience  of  i^oi^ger  cfiildren 
makes  this  a  particularly  chaotiatim^e  in-the  elemeritai^^,  and  middle 
schools.  Intruders  posing  as  parents  or  school  personnel  find  it  very 
easy  to  slip  inito  school  buildings  with  the  children.  GeneraHy  ateacher 
can  safely  challenge  a  stranger  if  there  are  other  people  around.  If 
there  aren*t,  or  if  the  teacher  is  in  any  way  apprehensive,  he  should 
notify  sciiool  security  personnel  or  the  administratfon  as  quickly  as 
possible.  ^  ;  *• 


In  the  Classroom:  Students 


Classroom  attacks-by  students  on  teachers-are  move  likely  in 
the  elementary  an(i*middle  schools  thah  in  the  high  schools,  though 
they  are  usually  more  seriotis  in  the  upper  grades  than  in  the  lower. 

Elementary  sehool  youngsters  who  assault  'teachers  are  especially  r 
prone  to  kicking  and  biting.  But  teachers  shoUId  alsd  be  Wfil'ry  of  flyng 
objects:  light,  movable  furniture  is  a  recent  favorite  of  younger  chil- 
dren who  are  prone  to  throwing  things  at  their  teachers. 

With  most  elementary  school  students,  teachers  can  see  thafl^n 
outbut^st  is  coming.  And  wijrh  most  of  them,  physical,  restraint  is  the 
best  response.  If  a  teacher  anticipates  that  iih  attack  Js  coming,  he 
should  get  as  close  to  the  child  as  possible;  spin  the yoUhjgster  around ; 
and  embrace  him  in  a  bear-hug  that  pins  hi^  arms  to  his  body.  The 
child  should  then  le  removed  from  the  classroom-and  quickly.  An 
audience  will  only  encourage  further  struggle.^'  . 
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With  older~-and  bigger-students^  more  cautioi/is  needed.  If  the 
assailant  is  larger  or  stronger  thanihe  teacher,  discretion  is  the  bet- 
ter part  of  valor.  A  teacher  should  go  for  help  wi^enever  he  is  threat- 
ened with  an  assaulJ:T;5^5iie  is  trapped,  the  tejacher  should  yell  o.r 
screani  for  assistaniie/^^^^^       ^  .   .        "  /  ^* 

In  the  Classiroom:  IntrucH 

,  Classroom  intruders  pose  mbre  seripus  problems.  Most  intruders 
fall  into  one  o¥  three  categories:  (1)  arrfied  robbers,  (2)  old^r  kiiag, 
or  (3)  irate  parents,  j,       .  '  ' 

A  teachei^'s  best  response  varies  with  each  category  of  intruder ; 
lut  some  elementjs  of|  that  response  are  conimon  to  all  thrqe.  The 
teacher  is  a  sitting  duck  if  lie  is  seated  at  his  desk;  though  there  is  a 
riatuiE^l  tendency  to  freez|!  at  t|ie  ^pprp^cjjj^of  a  menacing^^^^^ 
teacheH. should  force  themaelves  lo  g^f  u'yifi^om-behijtid  their^'^esks- 
aftd  tl^tis^o  escape  or  minimize  injury. 

With  all\jthfee  categories,  teachers  should  -alas  maintain  enough 
presence  of  tmn<j  to  memonze  d  full  description— f^sl  features, 
height,  approximat^^ight  or  body^  structure,  and  plotnmg  and  sh9es. 

And  teachers  should  refmembei:  that  they  h^  a  natural  r4gl)$>^Q 
defend  themselves  against  an  assault.  Those  who  have  thf  ability, 
inclination  and  opportunity  'to  Viefen^^  themselves  may  both  ^Void 
serious  injury,*  and  also  dfeter  future  assailants. 

Given  those  common-  elements,  teachers  should  be  specially  aware 
of .  differences  in  the  recommended  response  to  each  category  of 
intruder. 


Don't  resist  tli^e  Wrmed  robber.  Talk  slowly ;  talk  si)ftly.;  and  avoid 
quick  movements*  Many  robbers  are  prone* to  gratuitaus  assau^s,  par-- 
ticularly  against  teachei's.  Go  down  with  the  first  blow  md  stay  down. 
Older  kids  who  break  into  classrooms  are  usually  interested  in 
'  abusing  <and  harassing  teachers.  Often  they  commit  a  minor  sexual 
assault  aimed  principally  'at  humiliating  a  teacher.  The  best  advice  is; 
.  get  out  fast  and  call  for  help.  When  a  teacher  can^  get  out,  he  should 
'  tell  one  or  more  trustworthy  students  near  the  rear^bor  of  the  class- 
room to  run  for.  help,  /" 

Teachers  should  attempt  to  calm  irat^  pq/rents  before  they  do 


sometliihg  that  they  themselves  will .  i^^^ 

reasoned  discussion  is  the  best 'approach.  Most^  attacks  by  parents  are 
one-shot  'matters,  usually  a  slap;  l^ut  they  cm  be  more  seriou^  and 
teachers^  are  advised  to  take  the  .precaution/  suggested  above. 


Cafeterias  and  Auditaritiins 


Because  they  pack  large  numbers  of  people  tightly  together,  cafe- 
terias and  auditoriums  can  be  especialilj8»  dangerous  places. 

Wh^n  distur^^ances  threaten,  teachers  should  be  wary  of  inter- 
vening. Their  initial  response  should  be  to  summon  help— the 'largest 
number  of  adults  possible.  The  wait  for  assistance  mayn5e"frustrat- 
ing;  but  it  is  preferable  to  being  trapped  ^in  a  lunchroom  filled  with 
flying  chairs-and  unable  to  do  anything  effective  to  end  them^ 

Should  it  be  ne^ssary  to  take  immediate  ajCtion~and  if  it  is 
possible  to  prevent  a  disturbance-a  teacher V^bjective,  should  be.  to 
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remove  trouble-makers  from  large-group,  arei&s  as  quickly  and 
quietly  as.  possible.        .  ^ 

•  s^But  wh^n  a  disturbance  has  erupted,  a  teacher  should  never  jump 
in  without  first  arranging  for  assistance.  Those  student's  who  arle 
responsible  for  the  trouble  may  always  be  reported  or  reprimanded 
later.  DurfngUhe  coursq  of  a  disturbance,  an  individual  teacher  is 
more^  likeiy  to  be  a 'victim  than  a  peace-m^ker, 

Thef'^e  is  one.  cardinal  rule  for  teacher-safiety,  and  it  is  especially 
impo.rtantXduring  lunch  arid  preparation  periods:  never  be  cdorie,  for 
any  extended  jieriod  of  time,  anywhere  in  a  sc^hooV 

Many  teacfes  prefer  to  spend  ^their  lunctf  and  preparation  peri- 
ods in,  their  classrooms,  alone.  It's  restful  and  it's  quiet. 

It's  also  dangerous:  highly  dangerous,  Teachers  may,  feel  safe 
because  th^y  lock  their  classrooni  doors.  But  lodks  can  be.  picked  fairly 
easily.  More  than  that,  experience  and  asaault  records  show  tHat  when 
someone  knocks,  teachejrs  open  their 'doors.  ' 

Peace  and  quiet  must,  unfortunately,  be  sacrificed  to  safety/ 
Teachers  should  i|ot  be  alone  even  in  a  faculty  loupge.  If  no  one^  else 
..4s..p^esentf  a  teadher  should  leave^im|nediately--for  a  room  with  other 
people  in  it,  '      -  . 
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!«illy  true  for  femalej^wchers.  Most  rapes  and  other 
sex  (^•Imeg^ncur  m  facjrf^y  rooms  and  workrooms— when 

'the  teaicitw  isatfine.  The  surest  jmans  of  preventing  sexual  attacks 
.  iB.  never  to  'he  alone, 
I  .  T^e  teacher  who  i$  confronted  by  a  sexuaLasBailaiit  should  take 
account  of  Pqlice  Departjarfent  recommendations.  If  a  rapist  is  armed, 
the  poli^Q:  urge  that  hj;3^ictim*offer  no  resistance,  lest  she  be  maimed 
or  fatally  injiired.  liHie  is  mt'  arined,  a  woman  should  remember  that 
her  knee^or  almo^  any  iijstrument  can  become  a  weapon  :  a  Bic  pen 
will  open  a  beer  can-or  a  kidney  or  feye. 
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Halls  aiiilCofridors       ^  ^ 

\^  In  middle  ^hd  high  i^hools,  many  assaults  occur  in  hallways,  as 
teachers  attempt  to  stop  students  wKom  they  do  not  know.  Especially 
in^e  hlgii^cmio^  students  have  ^ 

cloak^'pf  anonymity.^  HaH  happen  when  a  teacher 

asks  to  see  a  fijtudent's  pass  or  otheridentifeation.  ^ 

Wh^n  thet'e  has  'been  a  series  of  unresolved  hallway  assaults, 
teachers  of  ten  Stop  qu^stionitig  stufdents  and  a  school's  general  security 
picture  deteriorates.  s 
.  It'zs  imf)P|j|;tant  that  students  be  challe^jiged  in  halls;  and  if  dprie' 
with  some  tact,  the  challenge  need' not  become  an  altercation.  One 
suggestion  is  tha^t  teachers  greet  studenti^  amiably-a  simple  %V'  or 
"hello"  may  relieV0'the  tension^before  asking ;Por  their  identification. 
Similarly,  "Where  are-you  going?"  is  less  threatening  than  "Where  , 
are^ou  supposed  to  l?e  now?"  Reminding  the  student  that  he  is^hurt- 
ing  himself-by  cutting  class  and  by  wandering  the  halls  alone—is  also 
less  likely  to  arouse  hostility  than  quoting  chapter-and^verse'froni 
school  regulations.        .     ,  

These  tecTinfques  w^^  hot  worJIj:  with  every  student ;  but  they  will 
work  with  some,  and  will  prevent  at  least  some  ,  assaults.  If  not^ 
teaclher.^  should  remember  that  h^lpis  almost  always  joist  a  few  feet 
away--in  the  nearest  classroom  or  office.  * 
.  The  second  most  frequent  cause  of  hallway  assaults  on  teachers 
jis  intervention  between  two  or  more  brawling  students.  IJf  the  com- 
Vhatants  are  bigger  and  stronger  than  the  teacher,  i\e  should  never  act 
without  seeking  help  first.  Except  ;s^ith  the  smallest  youngsters, 'a 
'teaehei;^  should  never  step  in  between  two  fighting  students*  If  verbal 
commands  do  not  end  the' fight,  the  surest  method  once  again  is  the 
bear-hug  froni  the  rear.  ^  . 

Intruders  also  attack  tSachers  in  hallways.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
still  possible  for  strangers  to  wandei^  around  schools  without  being 
challenged.  This  is  particularly  lirue  where, the  intruder  is  well  dressed : 
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and  both  rapists  and  armed  robbers  have  been  knoWn  to  wear  ties 
and  jackets.    ^  '  ^ 

It  is  therefore  imiportant  for  teachers  to  question  all  strangers 
they  §DC|ij4nter  in  a  schobr^  corridors.  "Can  I  help  ybu?"  is  the  best 
approach.  If  the  person  does  not  have  a  pais,  or  the  teacher  has  any 
reason  to  .suspect  his  motives,  ]fche|teaeher  should  aqt  c^^  ^o 
immediately  for  he^^^^^^ 

phone;  Under  no  S^^effi^  should  any  teacher  try  to  be  a  hero. 

But  failure  to,  take  any  actioii-by  ignoring  a  ltrangei:T-may  place 
every  school  employee  and  evbry  student  in  serious  danger.  ' 


Disniissal        ^        ^    — ^ 

•     ,     ■"■  •■  -     I  -  ■    •  . 

All  the  warnings  that  apply  to  the  early  morning  also  apply  to 
dismisaal  time.  Most  teachers  are  required  to  escort  children  to  an 
exit.  Many  return  to  their  classrooms,  and  some  like  to  stay^there- 
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,  or  go  to.  faculty^oms  or  workrjooms-to  cori'ect  papers  or  prepare 
H    lessons.  \  '  -  : 

The  UPT  strongly  recommends  that  teachers  t^o*  return  to  their 
V   classrooms-or  ^Uy  in  their  school  buildings-after  closes- h^ve  Ueeh. 
.  digmisse4*  Teachergishould  take  everything^they  need  with  them,  when^- 
they  escort  their  students^to  an  ejslt.^  They  8houl4 , punch  <)ut  a$  soon 
; '      the  youngsters-are  gone,  and  should  make  Certainito .leave  the  build- 
ing with  other  ^ch'ool  employees.  Too  many  assaute  are  committed 
just  outside  school  doors  at  dismissal' time.  Following  the  herd  instini^t 
ta  a  useful  precatitron.    .  -  ^  ,v  V 


Keeping  Kills  Safe  r  > 

Most  assaults  on  student?  are  cojtimitted  by  other  studeiits-atid 
butsi<le  the  presence  of  teachei:s\  There  is  little  teachers  can  do  about 
this  kind  of  ^attack,  other  thaif  helping  tp  improve- their  school's^gen- 
eral  atmosphere,  and  overall  s'afety  pattern.  But  there  are -some 

Children  should  ijibt  be  sent  out  o^  a  classroom  ^lone.  'Even  when 
they  leave' in  pairs,  teaofeers  should  giv^them  ti  time  linriit-and  get 
help  if  they  don't  return  on  time.      '  ,     i  *  -  ' 

*  Y2Jferni:atejf9  should  not  be  used  to  run  emnds  for  teachers.  The 
fewer:  kids  in  tte  hallways  the  better,  '  *  •  . 

Students  should  be, encouraged  to  report  assaults  and  rpbbericis- 
either  to  their  own  teachers  or  to^the^dministrution.  ("Give  me  a  dime 
or  ril  stomp  onjrou"  is  a  robbery,)  Most  kids  hesitate  to  report  inci- 
''dents  becau^3e''they  fear  reprisals..  They  nriust  be  assumed  that  teaphera; 
and  .schools  will  follow  up,  and  that  action  will  be  taken  to  prevent' 
future  inciderst.^.  If  the  school^  administration  fails  .to  act,  teach6t*s  ' 
should  report  its  refuel  to  theii^  U^IT  chapter  chairman* 

Middle  and , high  school  students  can,  drganize>afety  comniittees 
and  becoTxie  Jrivolved  in  many  sectjrity  rel^ited  programs.  They  might 
identify  uni^afe  areJis  inside  a  school  building'and  on  si^hool  grounds; 
they  might  also  expose  /?rime  and  Slafety  -problems Jn  the  &ehoors  ^u^ 
*  deTit  newspaper.  Peer  group  dynaniics  can  be  used  to  turn  the  tables 
on  trouble-makers.  Kids  who  are  victims  often  feel  isolated  Md.alotje; 
|:He^acher's  objective  shpuld.be  to  expose,  i^oldte  and  reform  a 
School's -trouhle-makers.      ^  ' 

Teachers  can  make  a  further  and  essential  contribution  ta.  schools 
safety  by  documenting  the  misbehavior;  of  those  students  who  are  dan- 
gerous to  other  youngsters.  Suspensions  and  referrals  to  clinical  and 
•bther  alternative  ^gencieis  cannpt  be  made  without  documentation. 
Keeping  records  is  frequently  onerousVbut  it  is  fully  w^r^^h^i^ 
,the  result  is  that  a  possible  victim  is  spared  serious  physical  or  t%^^ 
choldgieal  damage. 

WhaitoIJolf  A 

A  teacher^  whoi  is  the  victim  of  an  assault  should : 

1.  Notify  hta  principal.  TR^  principal,  in  turn,  should  contact  the 
Office  of  the  Counsel  at  the  Board  of  Educatipn. 

2.  Determine  if  he  (the  teacher)  wants  the^police  called. " 
"sTlmorm  his  UFT  chapter  chairjnan^prthat  a  UFT  assault  form 

can  be  completed.  Though  all  inforpi^mn  on  .these  forms  remains 
confidential,  the  data  is        imp<5rtant  to  the  UFT  Safety  Commit- 
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tee  in  developinR' informal  recommendations  and  formal  bargaining 

''demahdiPfor  improved  school  i^cOrity. 

4.  Adk  to  be  relieved  of  duty^^and  a6e  a  doctor~if  there  is  aw?/  hint 

*or  syniptom  of  an  injury.  Becausp  of  shock,  victims  are  sometimes  not 

*  awar^  how  serious  their  injuries  are;  this  precaution  should  be. taken 
whenever  there  is  an?/ injury  at  all.      ,  *  \/  \ 

'  5.  Stay  home  for  aa  lonjg^as  needed  for  /«7/orecover'y.  Injury  in  the 
line-of-duty  does  not  result  in  a  Ipsk'^of  pay  or  a  loss  of  days  from  the 

*»teacher's  absence  reserve*'  '  ,    .  - 

You  and  th^  Law 

Teachers  may,  in  addition,  wish  to  press  charges. 

When  a  teacher  is  the  victin)  of  an  assault  or  other  crime  in.  a 
school  building  or  on  school  grounds,  the  ^teacher  himself -  riot 'the  , 
school  and  not  the  principal  —  must  press  charges,  with  the  police./ 
There  ard  several  points  to  remember.       .  •  ^  / 

1.  Under  New  York  State  lajv  a  juvenile  -  anyone  under  the  age  ojr 
16  r  can  commit  only  one  crime.  That  crimis  is -homicide.  All  otli^ 
"criminal  acts''  of  this  age  group  are  classified  as  juvenile  delinquency^ 

Fol'  these  youthful  offenders  the  court  of  jurisdiction  is  the  family 
court.  The  objectives  and  philosophy  of  this  court  differ  sharply  from 
those  of  a  criminal  court.  Its  objectives  are  ^lorrective  father  than 
punitive;  its  philosophy  is  thatv  with  the  proper  guidance,  youthful 
^offenders  will  not  become  adult  criminals. 

2.  iSven  the  form  <d  apprehension  may  differ.  Adult  siuspects  are 
arrested.  The  New  York  State.penal  code  separates  their,  crimes  into 
threo^  categories f  felonies,  misdemeanors  and  violations.  These  cate- 
gories are  further  divided  into  classes:  a  homicide,  for  example,  is  a 
class  A  felony.     ,  /  *• 

*  If  a  juvenile's  offen.se  is  not  a  felony,  he  may  not  be  "arrested"' at 
all.  With  violations  and  minor  misdeameanors,  the  Police  Department's 
Youth  Aid  Division  may  choose  to  apprehend  a  juvenile  offender  under 
a  referral  proce.ss  commonly  Jcnown  as  a  "YD."  The  process  was 
designed  to  avoid  court  proceedings  and  criminal  records.  It  involves 
visits  to  the  juvenile's  home  and  as.si8tance  frqjn  one  or  more  social 
agenciei?.  »  .  a 

3.  Theschools term anyattackbyoneper.son.ananotheran "assault." 
Legially,  however  as.saults  are  mi.sdfemeanors  or  felonies  only  When 
they  produce  .physical  injury  or  are  committed  with  the  use  or  threat 

'  of  a  deadly  weapon^         *  ^ 

Many  "as.saults''  onjeachers  and  other  school  employees  involve 
nothing  mofe  than  a  kick,  a  shove  or  a  punch.  It.cau.ses  pain  but  no 
injury.  Legally  such  attacks  are  olas.sified  as  "harassment;"  and  har- 
assment is  neither  a  felony  nor  a  misdemeanor,  but  a  Violation. 

The  immediate  decision  as  to  whether  an  attack  is  harassment,  a 
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violotion,  or  an  assault^  and  possibly  a  miademoanor,  is  the  responsi^ 
.   bili1;y  of  a  police  ojfflcer,  •  ^  * 

^•"The  standard  police  response  to  violations  committed  by  juveniles 
.  below  the  age  of  16  is  the  "YD/*  Teachers  who  feel  that  an  attack  on 
them  was  ipdeed  an  assault  -  rather  than  harassment  -  have  the  right 
to  go  to  th0  family  court  and  ask  thut  a  fietition  be  drafted, 

.  The  family  court^a  procedure  is  in  two  steps.  The  first  is  the  "in- 
take"  process,  A  teacher,  for  example,  may  ask  the  intake  clerk  to 
di-aft  a  petition  summoning  his  assailant  to  court.  It  is,  however,  part 
of  the  intake  "clerk's  responsibility,  to  discourage  petitions  in  many 
types  of  cases,  and  to  seek  informal  solutions  instead.  a 
A  teacher  may,  on  reflection,  agree  w^th  the  intake  clei'k's  6fFer. 
Put  the  teaoher  'has  every  right  to  in$iet  that  a  petition  be  drafted.  If 
he  does,  the  petition  must  fee  issued. 

Th«  second- step,  in  the  family  court's  procedure  is  the  hearing 
itself.  Because  recent  decisions  of  higher  courts  have  changed  family 
court  hearings' into  adversary  procee'dings  rather  than  quasi-gujdance, 
*  sessions,  it  is  e^ecially  important  tlhat  any.  teacher  who  appears  in 
family  bourt  be  accompanied  by  legal  counsel, 

,  Under  Article  iy,F,8^f  the  b^sic  UFT  contract,  the  Board  of 
Education  must^ither  provide  a  teacher  with  an  attorney  for  that 
'    hearing,  or  pay  him  up  to  $40  to  retain  hi^own  counsel.  (The  reim- 
bursement's limited  to  "only  one  appearance"  in  family  court  in  any 
one  school  year,) 

At  prese'nt,  Board  lawyers  regularly  spend  one  day  each  .week  in 
Jhe  family  court  of  each, borough  (except  fetaten  Island),  Their  sched- 
ule is: 

Tuesday  \  "      '  Queens 

Wednesday  /  .  Manhattan 

Thursday    ^        ^  C  .  Brooklyn 

.    Friday     '  ^        ^        a  The  Bronx 

Mondays  are  open  days.  Board  attorneys  are  available  in  any  court  fo;r 
emergency  cases  that  cannot  be  adjusted  to  their  normal' schedule/ 

When  askin^^'r  a  petition  to  be  drafted,  teachers  should  request 
that  thd  heaiin^e  scheduled  o^the  day  Board  lawyers  wjlfbe  in  their 
borough's'family  court;  If  it  is  set  for  some  other  day^  they  should 
then  ask  for  a  postponement -fco  such  a  day,  *  . 

In  any  event,  teachers  scheduled  to  appear  in  family  court  should 
notify  the  Board's  bffice  of  the  Counsel  (596-4894)  as  far  in  advance 
of  the  court  date  as  possible,  and  make  cei^ain  that  an  attorney  will 
be  present, 

4.  If  ^  teacher  has  been  the  victipi  of  a  cr^me  committed  by  someone 
over  the  age  of  16,  the  court  of  jurisdiction  is  the  criminal  court.  In 
these  proceedings  a  victim  is  represented  by  the  district  attorney  of 
his  boroug<fi.  (Excerpts  from  the  N^ew  York  State  penal  code  appear  in 
Sectjon  III,  the  appendices,)  ,  *  \ 
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General  Procedures  „ 

This  section  addresses  the  more  technical  aspects  of  school  safety. 
It  discusses  ( 1 )  provisions  for  school  security  in  the  UFlT  contract  and 
(2)  safety  circulars  issued  by  the  Chancellor.  Also  included  are  safety 
procedures  recommended  by  the  union,  and  a  listing  of  services  that 
are  available. 

Individual  teachers  are  urged  to  familiarize  themselves  with  theae^ 
generar  elements  of  good  security  and-through  th«ir  UFT  chapter- 
to  urge  compliance  witft  therm  by  the  administrators  of  their- schools. 

Prdcedures  for  Exit  Security 

The  most  important  security  function  in  any  school  is  k^elpiiig 
intruders  out  of  school  buildings,  since  the  most  serious  c;^itnea  are 
committed  by  outsiders.  The  following  is  a  list  of  UPT:^ommended 
exit  security  measures  designed  to  discourage  intnjdei's. 

•  All  but  the  main. entrance  doors  should     lotked  all  the  time. 
This  incluctes  service  and  delivery  entrances., 

^      •  Exterfor  handles  should  m  renrioved  from  all  but  the  main 
entrance  doors. 

•  Face-plates  should  overlap,  door-locks  to  prevent  would-be  in- 
^      truders  from  prying  them  open.  . 

•  Doors  should  be  inspected  every  30  minutes  to  prevent  lock- 
stuffing  and  other  tamperl'ng. 

•  Signs  should  be  affixed  above  tbe  exterior  of  all  exits  directing 
Visitors  and  tardy  students  to  the  i^ain  entrance. 

•  Signs  should  be  Y)osted  within  a  school  buildln^Jto  instruct  visi- 
tors to  leave  by  the  mairj/entrance. 

Procedures  for  Visit^^ 

ynb^iievable  though  it  may  seemrnumfrous  very  serious  assaults 
have  been  committed  by  crimihals  who  gained  entry  to  schools  the  easy 
way.  They  simply  signed  the  visitors'  book  at  the  front  desk. 

Improved^visitor  screening  and  control  is  needed  in  most  schools.  ^ 
The  UPT  recomm'fends  that  the  following  procedures  be*  implemented^; 
j      •  411  visitors  should  be  asked  to  show  identification*  ' 
I      •  Badges  or  large  numbered  pjiss^s should  be  issued  to  all  legiti- 
1'        mate  visitors.  ^    "  '  ..  ■ '  / 

'  '       •  ,Where  visitors  are  not  required  to  report  to  the  main  office 'iir^t, 
they  should  jbe  announced  to  the  office  by  an  intercom  phop^. 

•  People  visiting  classrooms-~or  any  office  other  than  tjje  rhain 
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offl[ce-*shouW  b(B  escorted  to  their  destinations* 
#  A  conference  area  should  be  established  near  the  main  office,  in. 
^  \vhieh  visitors  can  meet  teaohers  and  other  "school  employees. 
,  • ,  Shtall  signs  sMmU  be  posted  on  the  windows  of  classroom  doors,* 
-   -  -  Jnatructing'  visitors  to  show  their  passes  to  the  teacher  inside. 
Teachers  should  not  open  their  doorS  jf  a  visitor  cannot  produce 
a^;pa$$,  ;-:     ^   '"^^  ■  *  *  ■ . 

Cothmunicatioiis 

'  ^  Of  the  many  frustratibna  encountered  by  teachers  in  the  New  York 
City  schools,  one  of  the  most  vejcing  is  the  lack  of  proper  communica- 
tions Systems/ This  booWet  has  recommended  in  several  places,  that 
teachers  use  an  intercom  phone  to  caill  for  assistance,  ilany  teachers 
would  respond  .that  their  schools  have  few  or  no  intercoms;  or  that 
.they  don^t  know  which  rooms  have  them  and  which don'tj  or  pven  that 
the  rooms  which  do  have  phones  are  of teiji  loc^^^  ^  > 

-  All  teachers  $Ao«/d!  have  access  to  an  intercom.  Where  an -elec- 
tronic system  has  been  installed,  b^t  is  not  complrehensive^  the  school 
should  make  access  to  a  phone  as  easy  as  possible  for  every  teacher; 
Each  room  that  does  have  a  phone  should  have  some  distincfive  mark- 
inR  -^  a  brightly  colored  decal,  perhaps  triangular  in  shape,  Teachers ' 
themselves  should  beicomo  thorouglhly  famiJiar  with  the  locations  of; 
these,  rooms.  ^  .  *  ^ 

The  school  should  reserve  one  number  for  emergency  use.  Galls  to 
this  number  shoiild  be  limited^ to  brief  messages,  like  "Ititruder,  third 
floor  west"  The  school's  security  plan  should  be  geared^O'Buch  emer- 
gencies^ and  its  public  Address  system  should  be  used  to^lert  teachers 
Without  alarming  students. 

Safety  iquipment  in  Use 

■■. ■     -        .        v..     '  ■  '  ■  . 

^Several  deViceB  that  are  available-some  of  them  already'in  use  in 
our  jchools--have  a  significant  Impact  on  security  problems, 

That  which  has  aroused  the  keenest  interest/is  the  p^fsawaZ  alarm 
»vV»*e^rThere  are  two-varietleSrOne^mp^l^^ 

the  size  b|  a  cigarette  package.  The  other  uses  an  ultrasonic  trans-, 
mitter  the  size  of  a  fountain  pen.  Receivers  are  installed  on  classroom 
walls  and  in  hallways.  Wlhen  a  transmitter  is  actiyated,  the  nearest 
receiver  picks  up  its  signal  and  relays  it  to  the  main  officev  A  display 
panel^  pinpoints  the  J^ignal's  origin  -  and  help  should  be  dispatched  to 
that  spot  immediately.  ^ 

'  Another  important  security  development  is  the  use  of  magnetic 
locks  in  tandem  with  a  door  alarm  system.  The  locks  are  almost  tamper- 
■■■«.. 

'  ,  10 
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^  i^roof ;  but  should  they  be  opened,  the  alarm  system  both  notiftes  the 
office »and  provides  two-way  communication  with  every  e^it.  in  the 
building,  A  f  ew  of  the  schools  that  have  adopted  this  system  haV^added 
a  television-moniforink  device  for  still  more  surveillance  arid^i)ro-. 
tection.  \     '       "  ■ 

Good  as  these  devices  are,  they  rmain  uncommon  in  our  schools? 

-  :  Paging  systems  and  walkie-talkies  are  more  ini  use.  The  paging  system, 
or  "beeper/'  provides  one-way  communication,  usually  from  the  office 
to  school  security  personnel.  Walkie-talkies,  of  course,  are  two-\vay 
devices,  and  ev^n  more  useful  in  maintainiAg  school  safety. 


School  Design 


Too  many^schoojsjire  hazardous  for  entirely  unnecessary  reasotis. 
fThey  have  presented  sa^^y  problems  from  their  very  first  days,  simply 
because  the  people  respohaible  for  designing  schools  often  have  i^l 
understanding  of  . children^  Nor  do  they  consider  the  need  for  seci^rity 
m  planning  new  schooLs. 

Examples  abound.  Some  schools  hf^ve  circular  corridors ;  they  are 
both  modern  and  attractive-and  may  win  architects  much  praise;  but 
since  no  one  can  see  more  than  a  few  feet  ii\  either  direction,  circular  « 
corridors  are  highly  dangerous.  On^e  sprawling  new  high  school  was 
given  47  (for^ty-seven!)  exits.  Suspended  tile^<jeilings,  designed  to  re-!i/ 
^duce  noise,  are  routinely  poked  and  punched  out—and  madei  into  lefehal 
missiles.  • 

Award^winning  school  designs  have  included  low  or  sloping  roof^ 
—which  hav^  won  rewards  for  second-storey  burglars.  And  m.dny  new 
plants  separate  their  classroom  wings  from  buildings  that  hold  their 
cafeterias, ''auditoriums  and  gymnasyiums  —  causing  problems  when 
either  too  few  or  too  many  people  are  in  any  one  area. 

Long-range, security  need?  require  that  teachers  have  a  voice  in 
school  design.  Tt>  gain  this  voice,  teacherS  will  have  to  attend  com- 
munity school  board  meetings  when  new  school  conj^feruction  is  being 
♦  discussed.       ^  ■  , 


Services  Available 

*»       .  .  '  - 

Whenever  a  school  has  suffered  a  rash  of  crime  or  violence,  it 
should  draw  upon  one  or  more  of  the  outside  resources  that  aire  avail- 
able    help.  Thesp4nclude  the  following.  . 

•  The  anti-crime  unit-of  the  local  police  precinct.  (Both  the  UFT 
cha'pter  chairman  and  the  school's  main  office  should  have  the 
^precinct's  emergency  ny^ib^handy.)  ^ 
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■  .    '    *  427  , 

•  TliejUFT  Safety  Committee  (telephone;  777-750(5).  \ 
i  Th^cyool  Stability  Team  (telephone: -596-8997).  ^ 

•  The^  Bo^rd  of  Education's  Office  of  School  Safety  (telephone: 
59^-5223  or  596-5224).  The  Office's  coordinators  and  ntobilY 
squads  can  be  especially-  helpful  in  solving  school  security 
problems.  ■  ■ 

The  SchopI  Stability  Team 

This  special,  two-man  operation  consists  of  a  represefitativis  of  the 
Ifnited  Federation  of  Teachers^, who  alsd  represents  the  Chancellor's 
office,  and  the 'Police  Department' officer  Who*prpvides  liaison  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  ,      '  ' 

The  team  reports  directly  to  the  Chancellor.  Its  members  respond 
'to  calls  for  assistance  from  community  superintendents  and/OFT  dis- 
trict representatives.  They  also  investigate  school  safety  problems  and 
complaints,  and  supervise  the  Police-Schoiol  Liaison  Program?"^ 

The  Office  of  Schopl  Safety 

Established  in  1972,  the  Office  of  SchooL^afety  is  headed  by. 
Eldridge  Waith,  formerly  an  assistant  chief  insiJector  in  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department. 

;    The  Office'>s  26  coordinators  supervise  over  900  student  service.^, 
'  officers  in  the  city's  high  schools.  They  also  maintain  liaison  with  com- 
munity school  districts,  which  have  now  employed  over  500  gahoo 
guards  and  about  200  safety  aides, / 

The  Office's  mobile  squi^ds  are  emergency  units' which  are  pre-^ 
pared  to  riish  to  any  crisis  which  develops.  . 

The  Office  of  School  Safety  also  includes  a  1;raining  unit,  which  is 
responsible  for  the  basic  preparation  of  all  school  securityTpersonnel ; , 
a  statistical  unit  which  compiles  reports  of  all  school  incident^:  and  a 
safety  systems  unit  which  is  responsible  for  the  developm^t  and 
application  of  security  devices. 
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Appeiidtces 


A,  UFT  Contract  Safety  Provisions 

■      _  •  '  ■    ■    ft  •  • 

V      ^  ■   '     ■  '    ■        '-''^  \  \  ■■■■■■         .  '        •  . 

.  ARTICLE  VIII 

.  SCHOOt  SAFIETY  PLAN 

The  principal  Is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  security  and 
safety  in  the  school.  To;mcet  this  responsibility,  he  shall  develop,  in  consuTtaffmf 
with  the  Union  c^^^ptcr  committer  and  Jhe  parents  assocldtion  of  the  schoal^^  a  ' 
comprchensivc^safety  plan,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chief  Administfator  of 
School  Safety/  r  ; 

,  -A  complaint  by  a  teacher  that  there  has  been  a  vfelatioQ of  the  plan  a^  to  hint,  , 
may  be  nriade  to  the  prljicipal,  orally  or  in  writing,  ^s  promptly  as  possible, 

The  principal  shall  reader  his.  decision  within  24  hours  after  reccivingMhe'^ 
complaint, 

If  the  teacher  is  not  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  principjfl,  he  miay  appeal 
in  writing  as  promptly  as  possible  to  the  community  superintenjient  or  the  assistant 
superintendent,  as  may  be  appropriate. 

The  community  superintendent  or  assf^tant  superintendent  shall  "  render  his « 
-decision  in  writing  to  the  teacher  within  24  hours  after  reqeiving  the  appeal  "^ 

If  the'  teacher  is  not  satisfied  with  the  decision  :^f  th6  community  superin- 
tendent or  assi3tanVsu>eFiptend<»ni,  he  may  appeal  in  writing  to  the  Chief  Ajdmin- 
istrator  of  School  Safey*  anc^  request  a  hearing,  as  promptly  a*^  possible  after 
receiving  the  decision  of  the  community  superintendent  or  assistant^uperintendent. 

The  Chief  Administrator  of  School  Safety  shall  render  his  decision  in  wrTtnig^ 
to  the  teacher  within  48  houi^s  after  receiving  the  appeal.  If  a,  hearing  Is  requested, 
it  shall  be  held  within  48  hours  ^nd  the  decision  shall  be  rendered  within  48  hours 
after  the  close  of  the  hearing,  TRe  decision  of  the  Chief  Administrator  of  School 
Safety  shall  be  final  and  binding.  ^  -  / 

Where  a  subsitantial  numbcff  of  teachers .  have  a  complaint  the  chapter  com- 
mittee, upon  their  request,  may  initiate  the  complaint  in  their  behalf. 

Where  all  teachers  in  the  school  are  affected"  the  chapter  committee  may 
initiate  a'' complaint  on  behalf  of  all  teachers. 


ARTICLE  IV  F  ^ 

S,  Assistance  in  Assault  Cases  v 
^       a.  Principals  shall  be  required  to  report  all  cases  pf  assault  stiffcred  hy  teachers 
^in  connection  with  their  employment  to  the  Executive  Director  for  Personnel  and 
to  the  Office  of  the  Coun^K  - 

b.  The  Office  of  the  (Jounsel  shall  inform  the  teacher  immediately  of  his  rights 
under  the  law  and  shall  provide  such  information  in  a  written  document.^ 

c.  The  Officer  of  the  Counsel  shall  notify  theneacher  of  its  readiiiess/fo  assist 
ttic  teacher  as  follows:  ;^  ^        '    /'  ^ 

»  by  obtaining  from  police  and  from  the  principal  relevant  information  \ 
concemin^^the  tulprits, 

by  accompanying  the  teacher  in  court  appearances; 
arid  by  acting  in  other  appropriate  ways  as  liaison  between  teacher, 
;  police  an  the  courts.    .        '  . 


This  awhtjwrtfe  is  intended  solely  to  apply  to  the  criminal  aspect- of  any  case 
arising  from  suph  assault.  '       (  .  u 

'd>  Should  th^  Office  of  the  Counsel  fail  to  provide  an  attorney  to  appear  with 
the  teacher  in  jpamily  Court;  the  Board  will  reimburse  the  teacher  if  he  i^tains  his 
own  attorney  for  only  one  such  appearance  in  an  amount  up  to  $40.00. 

*  ARTldLBXV 
PROCEDURES  FOR  HANDLING  SPECIAL 
BEHAVIOR  PROBLEMS  , 

The  Board  agrees  that  the  procedures  at)d  policies  concerning  the  problem  of 
disruptive  children,  embodied  in  the  Special  Circular  which  is  reproduced  in  the/ 
pages  following  this  agreement,  will  not  be  changed  during  the  term  of  this  agree- 
ment, except  that,  after  the  first  year  of  this  agreement,  the  Chancellor  may  modify 
,  itKp  circular  in  accordance  with  §uch  recommendations  of  the  Chanqellor*s  Com- 
■biitee  on  Disru|;tive  Children  as  the  Chancellor  proposes  to  the  Union  and  the 
^TOnion  finds  aqceptable,  x         -  ;  " 

'  The  provisions  of  the  circular  shall  be  subject  to  the  grievance  procedUfii^a 
•  to  arbitration  only  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  there  has  been  a  failure 
to  comply  with  thg  procedural  step&  prescribed  i.n  the  circular. 
*  f-  '  ,  *  ' 

ARTICLE  XVI 
SPECIAL  COMPLAINTS  , 

It  is  the  declared  objective  of  the  parties  to  encourage  the  prpmpt  and  informal 
resolution  of  special  complaints  not  covered  by  :tlte  grievance  procedure  and  to 
dispose  of  such  complaints  as  they  arise  and  to  provide  recourse  to  orderly  pro- 
cedures, for  their  adjustment. 

A*  Defi.nition  ^    •    .  ^  t.  .         •  * 

.  A  **speclal  cQmplgint'*  is  a  complaint  by  an  enriployee  in  the  bargaining  unit 
that  persons  or  groups  are  engaging  in  a  course  of  harassing  conductr  Or  in  acts  0f 
intimidation,  which  are  being  directed  against  him  in  the  course  of  his  employment, 
and  tliat  the  school  principal  or  community  or  assistant  superintendent  has  not 
afforded  the  employee  ^adequate  relief  against  such  course  of  conduct  or  acts  of 
intimidation. 

B.  lining  and  l*riority  Handling  ^.  ."^.u    or  *  j 

A  special  complaint  shall  be  pcomptly  filed  with  the  Chancellor  by  the  affected 
employee  or,  upon  his  request,  by  the  Union.  Such  complaint  shall  receive 
dited  handling  pursuant  to  this  article.  *  i 

C.  lolnl  Investigation  and  Informal  Resolution  ,      ^    .  u  *u 

Within  twetity-foiir  (24)  hours  after  the  special  complaint  is  filed  with  the 
Chancellor,  a  joint  investigating  committfee  consisting  of  one  representative  desig^ 
nated  by  the  Chancellor  arid  one  representative  designated  by  the  Union  shall 
investigate  the  complaint  at  the  school  level  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  bring  about 
a  prompt  resolution  of  the  prdblem.withput  resort  to  formal  procedures.  In  the 
course  of  its  investigation,  the  joint  committee  shall  confer  with  the  principal  Of 
the  schooj»  the  community  or  assistant  superintendent  and  other  persons  involved 
in  the  controversy.     ^  -  ^ 

Administrative  Hearing  and  Continued  Attempt  at  iriformal  Resolution  ^ 
If  t&e  compiaitit  is  ^ot  resolved  by  the  joint  investigating  committee  to  the 
satisfaction  of , the  affected  employee,  he  may  request  a  hearing  be|»r^  the  Chan- 
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cellor.  /Within  forty-eight  (48)  hours  after  receipt  of  the  request  for  hearing,  the 
Chancellor,  ^or  a  representative  designated  by  him,  shall  hold  a  hearing  at  which 
the  joint  investigating  committee  shall  report  its  findings  and  all  persons  involved, 
including  the  faceted  employee,  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard*  The  com- 
plaining employee  may  represent  himself  at  the  hearing  or,  upon  request,  may  be 
represented  by  tire  Union  or  by  a  person  of  his  own  choosing  pther  than  an*tittorney: 
At  the  hearing  the  Chancellor  or  his  representative  shall  make  every  effort  to  • 
resolve  the  complaint  informally  and  all  persons  involved  shall  cooperate  toward 
this  end.  \  '  « 

E.  Decision  of  the  Chancellor 

;  Within  seventy-tWb  (72)  hours  following  the  close  of  the  hearing,  the  Chan- 
cellor shall  notify  all  parties  of  his  decision  and  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be 
effectuated.  ^ 

F.  Fact  Finding  and  Rec^n^endfation^ 

If  the  complairir  is  noK  resolved  by  tJie  Chancellor  the  affected  employee,  or 
.the  Union  upOn  his  request, \nay^»submit  it  for  hearing  and  fact  finding  before  aii 
arbitrator  selected  in  accordahce  with  Article  XC  of  this  agreement.  The  submis- 
sion shall  be  made  within  ten  (nj)  school  days  after  the  issudnce  of  the  CIfanceIIor*s 
decision. 

The  voluntary  labor  rules  of\he  Americart  Arbitration  Association  shall  apply 
tot  the  proceeding  in  so  far  as  theyVelate'to  the  hearing,  fees  and  expenses.  - 

The  fact  finder  shall  renderu  nndings-  not  iTiter  than  seventy-two  (72)  hour^ 
from  the  date  of  the  close  of  the  hehrings  or.  if  oral  hearings '|lave  been  waived, 
then  from  the  date  of  transmitting  the^Hnal  statements  a*hd  proofs  to  th,e  fact  finder. 
The  findings  of  fact  shall  be  in  writing.  The  fact  finder  shall  limit  his  findings  strictly 
to  the  question  whether  the  empJoyee's\complaint  has  been  substantiated  by  the 
evidence.  Ff  the  fact  finder  finds  the  complaint  to  be  substantiated  and  unremedied, 
he  shall  recommend  an  appropriate  remedy,  * 

.{The  jact  finder  shall  not  interpret  or  apply  the  provisions  of  Ihis  agreement 
or  exercise  any  of  the  other  functions  s(5eciffed  in  Article  X  of  this  contract,  nor 
shall  he  exercise  any  of  the  poWers  conferred  upon  trial,  examiners  pursuant  to 
Section  2590-j  7  (f)  of  the  Education  Law.""    \  ^ 

G.  Boa^d^Consideratioii  \  ^^"^  ' 

Within  ten  (10)  diys  after  receipt  of  the  factfinder's  report,  the  Board  shall 
make  a  determination.  »  *  ^  - 

.    #  '    "  \  .  ' 

•  •    .  .  .  '         '  --v 

SPECIALCmCULAR  \ 

1.  A  child^who  threatens  or  engages  in  physical  violence  to  himself,  his  fellow 
students,  or  a  teacher  may  be  directed  by  the  teacher  to  rei^prt  immediately  to  the 
princilDal  or  other  designated  supervisor  under  suph^escort  as  is  prescribed  by  the 
school. -Such  pupil  shall  not  be  returned  to  the  classroom  without  consultation  . 
between  the  principal  and  the  teacher. 

__^_2._Pupils  who  Mi^serto^     disrupt  the  classroom  work  as  to  impede  effective 
instruction  may  |e  reported  by  the  teacher  to  the  principal  or  o^er  designated^p. 
sOpervLsor.  Such  report  shall  be  in  writing  arid  shall  contain  substantiating  data  on 
the  bdiavior  of  the  child.  :    .  ' 

3.  Upon  receiving  a  report  of  violent  or  disruptive  behavior  Jhe  principal  or 
his  designated  representative  shdil  ma4ce  a  suitable  investigation  and  shall  promptly' 
initiate  a  course  of  action  that  will  besiKk'serve  the  needs  of  the  school  and  the  child. 

4.  If  the  problem  is  not  solved  in  this  manner  after  available  courses  of  action 
have  been  faken  and  a  decision  has  been  reached  by  the  principal  that  the  child 


stilt  1^  seriotisty  disniipt&  the  cla$9t90m  Wprk  ai  to  impede  effective  instrucjioi),  the 
child  should  be  referred  to  other  faciiities  within  the  $choq!Mf  no  such^  facilities 

M^?(ijit         the  5chbol  the  princjj^al  shall  refer  the  case  to  the.com^iinity  or  assist- 
ant $u|^erintendent  j     :  ?^ 
V     5.  El^ch  r)Iari  of  action  Should  invplve  the.  pwenvthe  teacher,  th^  qhild  and 
0ther  j^pptopriatc  pers^^                          on  placement  or  care  $nm\d  be 
irtived  atvWit^^                                        (  "  % 
v*  r6.  ir  action         i^rincipai  is  updqiy  delayed  05  M  the  fihilij  is  repeatedly 
retutned  to  the  same  tea^herls  classroom  or  if  a  series  pi  actions,  b)^^^^^ 
doe$  not.resolv^  the  issu^;  the"*  teacher  may'  appeal  Jo  the  community^^^^^^^  assistant 
sup^rirttehdent,  The  comn^unity  Or  assistant  superintendent  shalliii^^^  appropfi- 
atelprocedure  fpr  review  and  disposition  o  such  cases.  If  the^iinmuni^  or  assist* 
»rtt  superintendent  finds  that  tho^com       presence  of  that  ^hiW  iri  a  re-lay  class- 
room so  interferes  with  m^^            to  be  ser|ou$ly  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  all  the  children  (Including  the  particular  child),  fie  sbaill^ii'ec^  th»t     child  not 
be  returned  to  a  i-egular  claw^^^     :       •         ^   v  »  ' 

7^  "ThSice  shall  be  establishecl  irveach  district  a  panel  to  hear  appeals  fron(i4he^ 
decision  of  the  community  or  assistant  supJerihtenderit.  The  panel  sWI  consist  of  a 
telaicBer  selected  by  the  Union*  a  parent  selected  %  the-  loc?^l  S:hool  boai'd  froni  a 
list  ol  three  nam6$  submitted  to  it  by^  the  district^parents*  cotinc^JI^  aftd  a  third  mem- 
ber selected  by  th  or  assistant  superintendent  who'shall  jbe  employed 
b^  the  s^ool  systcnt^in  the  field  of  psychology  or  social  Wo'tk  or  guidance.  The, 
pafiet  shall  ha,ve  the  poWsr  tp  make:,recomrtiendations  in  Writing  to'  t%;  <Dhancellor 
who  shall  make  tftie  final  d«icision  on  the  appeal.  During  the  first  year  of  this  cir- 
culaj^  the  Chancellor  will  rendisr  his  decisibrt  within  30  days  following  receipt  o| 

Jhe  pane1-«eggraiip^  thereafter,  within;!  5  days.       .  * 
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BV  Board  dif  Education  C^^^ 


S^tm  Ciifcular  'Nd.  64, 1972.1973'  '  '  ■  i-'  ■ ' .  •  -      .  •  -  -^^^  ^  - 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  tHE  CITY  ^^^^ 

V  OFFICE  OF  THE  CHANCEUpR  ^ 

'   '  December 29,1 972  ' 

TprCbMMUNITY  SdNOOL  BOARp  CKAIRMEiNlf  ALL  SUPERINTEND- 
i   ENTS,  EXJECUTIVE  DIRECTdRSrDIRE  HEADS  OF  BU- 

REAUS  AND  P|ll^^^^  ALL  DAY  SCHOOLS 

;       RULES  AnB  REiGlJiLAt^       FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE 
1  .  OF  PUiStIC  ORDER  ON  SCHOpL  PR0PERTY 

!^ur$uant  to.  Article  55  of  the  BducatidaX^V^j  the  Board  of  Education  at  a 
public  meeting  on  November  TS^^^  j[972v  adopted  Rules  andv  Regulations  for  the 
Maintenance  of  PuT)lic  Ordej  on  School  property.  The  rules  apply  city  wide.  Gom- 
ihunity^^hodtv^oards  and  Centriil  Units  shall  post  the  Rules  and  Regulatiqns  in 
ajli^^ools  under  their  refl  ective  jurisdictions.  -Community  .School'  Boards^  arc 
ur^cd  to^^noie'  especiaily  the  pi  pvisions  of  the  second  resolution,  The  full  text  follows: 
!  "WilEREAS^  Article  5:)  of  the  Education '  Law  requires  boards  of  education 
to  adopt  rules  and  regut^tiors  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order  on  sch<^ol  prop- 
hrty,  which  rules  and  regulations  shall, govern  the  conduct  of  students^  teachers  and 
other  staff  as  well  as.  visitor?  and  other  licensees  and  invitees;  now  therefore  be  it 
V  I'RESOLVED,  that  the  following  Rules  and  Regulations  shall  govern  the  cOn^ 
duet  of  all  persons  on  school  property  in  the  citywide  school  district  of  the  City^ 
of  New  York: 

"1.  public  schools*  as  public  institutions,  must  provide,  a  safe  environment 
for  students^  staff,  parents  and  visitors.  The  /ollowing  actions  are  specifically  prp^^ 
hibiled:  willful  physical  injt  ry  to  any  person;  willful  damage  to  property;  willful 
disru{:^tion  of  the  orderly  co  iduet  of  classes  or  any  other  school  program  or  activ- 
ity; willful  interference  with  the  lawful  and  authorized  activities  of  members  of  the 
school  community;  such  as  s  indents,  staff  or  parent  (organizations;  entry  upon  school 

"  property  for  any  purpose  other  than  its  authorized  use,  and  the  illegal  or  unauthor- 
ized possession  on  school  property  of  narcotics,  dangerous  drugs  or  dangerous 
weapons  as  defined  by  law.  ; 

"2.  Principals  of.  schppjs,  as  chief  administrative  officers  of  the  schools  which 
they  head,- arc  responsible  for  tKe  good  o^^er  of  the  schools.  Further,  they  arc 
responsible  for  developing  planSt  programs  and  systems  Which  provide  for  public 
order  and  the  safety  of  student^,  staff,  parents  and  visitors  in  their  respective  schools. 

^'^iich  plans  shall  include  - bu^  need  not  be  limited  to  the  following:  fire  emergency 

.  alid  fire  drills;  bomb  threat  !  and  school  evacuation  emergency;  other  public  order, 
emergency  which  mdy  require  the  assistance  of  law  enforcement  or  public  safety 
agencies;  accidents  or  incide|nts  ijnvolvtng'^ysical  injury;  the  adniissipn  and  regu- 
lation of  visitors  to  the  school  huilding;  peacefM'^'demonstrations  on  scH^lr^rQp-^ 
^y;  the  use  of  school  buildings  or  portions  thereof  dulling  other  tha^^^^^^^^^^ 

,  school  hours  by  authorize^ndividuafs  Or  groups;  Vehicle  traffic  on  schoor  property; 
access  to  special  areas  of  potential  danger  on  school,  property^  such  £ts  heating  plants 
and  electrical  facilities,  Such  plans  shall  be^  consis.t^nt  with  established  laws,  poli- 
cies, rules  and  reguktions,  and  shall  be  subniitted  as  appropriate  to  Community 
School  Boards  or  central  authorities  for  review  when  sO  directed.'  ■  _  o< 


**3.  Any  stud<Jnt,iS  teacher  of  other  itafj  member/ visitor  or  other  licensee  or 
invitee  who  commits  a;  criminal  act  while  ifi  $  school  or  on  school  property  is  sub- 
ject to  ^trest  and  prosecution  or^  in  the ''case  of  minors,  to  appropriate  proceeding 
in  accordance  with Ji^w;  Persons  who  com  acts,  or  who  Violate  these  Rules 

and  Regulations  o^  such :SMPp[ementaI  rules  and  rcg^ 

gated!  by  the  ChanceHbr  jOr  his  designated  representative  or  by  the  Coi^jmunity 
School  Boards  or  their  designated  representatives,  also  are  subject  to  removal  from^ 
the  school  or  school  pt"operty  jWherc  their'a^  to  the  safety  qf^ 

others  or  interferes^  with  the  reguTa]^-pro^>am.s  or,3CtlVitiei  of  jlhc  school \ 

\  "a.  In  the  ca^  pf  stude^nts,  a  principal,  may^ithpose  .^p^rpp^jatc  ^^^^^ 
pehalties,  including  rej^tiii&nd,  profe^itionv  dt     spJlpen^^^  with 
Section  3214  of  the  j6^ii(^tioii  X^  regiilatibn$  ipif  the  Boar 

*  In  appropriate  cases,  t)Wi^>p)?iheipaL  niay  requeirt%  Supcrintcndcrit'is^uis^^^    ,  iln  i 
accordance  With  Section  -321^  of  the  jBducatibn -JLaw;  such  action^fiy;  Result  i$ 
suspension,  ^ai^sfer,  exp^lsioni^  or;  o^her  apprbpria|:e  discipljnais^7|a^g^^ 

ance  with  law/policjr  and  regulationsi  ,  '  ;  .  ' 

;  "b.  Ii^ithe 'Case^of^  in 
warning,  reprimand,' flAe^  s^^^  in  iic^ordance  with  appli^ 

cable-  jjrovisions  of  the  'IBducatibn  jtaW,  the  Civil  Scryi^^^        the  By4aws  and 
•reguiatibni^  9^^^  i  ' 

"c.  In  the  P^s^  of  vi$itors>:  guest$,  itiviiee^^  apd  jlceh^ees,  violatj(oni  may  result 
iif  the  folloj^mg: ;  /  '  '  r    '  -  -  ^\  ' '    . -'^  i 

;  ,      ■  ■i/  IW  Jihf  cvci^^^^  operation  of!  school  pro- 

gramsd,  the  violator  be  remove4«from  school  property.  In  serious  C£|es  involv- 
ing mterferenc/e  With^v^i^ii^ntaj  adminisi|ratibr(^^^^t^^^  or  loiter jji||^violators 
are  $|jib|ect  to  removal,  ari'eiit  and  prbsccutibm  ;  ^ -  r  %  :  ; 

*  ^.  L   ■    ."2)'^^n  t^  of  damaige  to  schobi  or  personsil  property,  a^ault  bf  rob; 
§beiryj  and  relat^^^^  Offenses,  violators  are  subject  fo  an'esf  and  pr^ 

■*3)  in  the  event  of  possession  of  dahgerou«  dilii^g^^^^^^^^  Of  dangerous 

weapbrts^.  violators  are  sub|ect  to  arrest  ;^nd  prQ^^^ 

'*WHEREASi  the  Education  Law  pjcbvides  ifiat^rcrK^ 
der|;artenv  elementary,  intermediate  and  juiiiibr  higH  schbOl^  and  j^yogrj^ms  in^cbn- 
nectioiij  therewith  shall  bei  contr<>lle,d  and  operated  by  the  CbniintUnity  Boards,  and 
"Whereas,  it  is  the  policy  bf  the  eentral  Bo^rd  of  Educatio  to  rcebgnizc" 
the  fiiH  jiowers  authorized'  by  law  for  the  Conimunity  Bbarrfs,  how  therefore  be  it 
;     **|yB3t)LyE^^  that  each  Community  Board  V  itsf  designated  re^^ 
miay  promulgate  such  supplemental  rulesrand  regulations'  as  it  deems  nece^ary^^^  o 
desirable^  ta  jgovcrn^  t^  of  sH»ucmsi  ieach^rs  and  bthter  staff  as  well*  i^s 

yisitbrv  ahd^bther  licensees  and  invitees;  in  thc;s<?hpo|s  under  Ji[ts  jurisdiction,  pror 
yided  that  such  rules  arid  regulations  ari  not  iticonw^^  with  l&w,  city  wide  policy 
br  the?e  Rules  arid  Regulation^;  iind  be  lt  further 

"RBSOILyED,  that  the  Chancellor  Or  hi^^^^ 
'  Ulgatc  frbiti  time  to  time  su^h  directives  arid/gUidelines  as  are  necejtt^ry  to-  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and  to  provide  for  the  good  orj^er  of  schools 
In  the  cityWide  school  district  and  to  ensure  the^afety  Of  students,  staff^par^ 
and  via|iilbrs  in  such  schools;  and  ,        ' :  -  ■       1  - 

VayMEREAS,  Article  55  requires  that  rules  and  regulations  aii^  amertdments 
thteretb  adopted  by  bodrds  Of  education  be  filed  With'^t^egents  arid  the  Commissioner, 
/.:no>^  therefore  be  it       .  ,  '  ■   .  V 

'  ,^!^RE$^  these  Rule$  and  Regulations  and 

\^^any^  subsequent  Amendments  thereto  with  the  Regents  and;  the 'Commissioner  in 
i/^ccOrd^nce  with  Article  5$;  ^nd        v;    '  ^  ^ 

/^Whereas,  studefits;  staffr.parehts  and  all  memberWf  the  puhlic-at^large 
;  are  granted  certain  individual  rights  under  the  Constitutiori,  law,  policy  and  regu- 


{j^tions,  now  therefore  be  it  •  ^  ,  . 

"RESOLVED,  that  nothing  in  these  Rules  and  Regulations  shall  be  construed 
to  p<:rmit  or  authorize  the  restriction  of' freedom*  of  speech,  peaceful  jissemblj^  or- 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  students,  staff,  parents,  parertt  jass'ociatiorts  or  other 
citizens  as  guaranteed  under  law,  policies  an&  regulatibns.'* 
*  '  t  ,     .,  . 

•  '  .  ,    :  Very  truly  yours, 

'  ,  HARVEY  B,  SCRIBN^ 

.   *  ~^      '    ,  .Chancellor 


•  Special  Ciicular  No.  65, 1972-73  •  >^  . 

:  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
/   OFRCE  OF  THE  CHANCELLOR  ' 

'  g  '         '  '       ^.  Januory  3, 1973 

.  TO*:  COMMUNITY  SCHOdl  BOARD  CHAIRMEN,  ALL  SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS, EXECUTIVE  DIRECTORS,  DIRECTORS,  HEADS  OF 
RiEAUS,  PRINCIPALS  OF  ALL  DAY  SCHOOLS  AND  PRESIDENTS 
OR  CHAIRMEN  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  OR  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  PAR- 
;  ENTS  associations;.  V 

l-adics  and  Gentlemen:      .  "  .  \ 

REGULATIONS  REGARDING  VISITORS  TO  CENTRALLY- '  -  , 
'  OPiERATED  SCHOOLS  < 

,1.  These  regulations  apply  to  cenfrally-operated  schools  only.  For  these  schools, 

•  ,    ^'^    _  these  regMlatighs^t^ke  precedence  over  any  incon$istent  provisions  Of  Section  B.  of 

Special  Circu^r  34,  1970^71,  dated  November  20,  1970,  and  any  i^iconsistent  pro- 
visions  of  Special  Circular  103,  i,969r70,  dated^June  24„1970:     .  * 

Principals  and  heads  of  centrally-ope/atcd  schools,^-as  chief  administrators' 
of  such jchools,  are  responsibfe  for  the  deyc^lopment  and  implementation  of  pro* 
cedures"  for  the  admission  of  visiiprs  to  the  Schools  which  they  head,  In  developing 
and  implementing  such  procedures,  prifjfiipajs  and'hea'ds  of  schools  shall  be  guided 
by^' the  following!   .     ,         •  T  ' 

A.  The  schools,  as  public  institutions,  are  open  to  par^int^  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  public  fo  the^ maximum  feasible  extent  provided  that  the  safety  of  stu« 
.  >  ^  members  is  ensured  and  provided  fhat  the  programs  and  activities 

,   •  of,  the  schools  are  not  impaire^/*  . 

I  ,  ,  ^  ^[B,  Visitors  maiyjoclude  parents  of  students  enrolled  \t\^  the  schools^  staff 
.    '  .       m^hibers  and  students  ^issigried  to  olhpr  schools  who  are  visitirtg  the  school  on 

legitimate  business,"  representatives  of  governmental  or  community^  agencies  or 
;  organizations,  and, representatives  of  parent  associations. 

C/ The  principal  or  head  of  the  school  ha3  the  responsibility  and  authority 

\p  regulate  the  admission  of  visitors  and  their  conduct  in  the  school  and  on  school 
^  in  order  to  provide  for  safety  and  an  orderly  environment  and  in  order 

rf^i^"        to  protect  the  school-s  programs  and  activities  from  disruption. 

'      .  D.  The  principal' has  the  responsibility,  and  authority  to  grant  or  c[eny  a 

visitor's  request  to  enter  the  school,  totvisif  other  parts  of  the  school,  or  to  meet 
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^  wfth  individual  students  or  staff  members  or  groups  of.students-or  italfmemben^ 
SfKh  dedsoM  should  be  reasonable>nd  consistent  with  both  the  need  for  school 
safety  and  thc>ight  of  the  puHlic  to  visit  schooW^  '     ^  \  ' 

E. 'Students  or  staff  members  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  schools 
'other  than  those  in  which  they  areenrolfed  or  to  vf)nth  tbey  arc  assigned  during 
scliool  hours  without  legitinjale  reason.  Such  visits,  where  p«rmi?sibfe,  should  *e, 
made  with  ;he  permission  of  the  principal  of  the  ^^homi"  school  at^  the  principal 
•of  the  school  to  be  vjsited.  >      .  .    ^         *  • 

V.  Visitors  who  violate  lawfully  established  procedures  regarding  visiis  to 
schools  or  whos^  conduct  or  IwcfiavLor  "in  the  whool  jeopardizes  the  safety  of  stu^ 
dents  or  staff  members,  endangers  sdhool^properly,  or  interfer^.with  the  programs 
and  activil'ifes^oTthe  schoql  are  subject  to  removal  from  the  school  or  school  prop- 
erty, on  order  ol  the  i5rincipaf^  Such  visno^s  ar|  aFso  subject  to  prosecution  under 
'the  law  where  the  law  is  violated. 

III.  Parents  have  the  right  to  be  accompanied  a  friend  or  advisor  at  all 
'hearings,  corffercnces  and  interviews  in  the  school,  including  pre-suspcnsion 
conferences.    •       '     •  • 

A.  Whether  a  friend  or  advisor  should  accompany  a  parent  at  such  meet- 
ings is  the- decision  of. the  parent.*  \  > 

In  accordance  with  Board  of  Education  bylaws,  at  the  conference 
following  a  principars  suspension,  "the  parent  and  the  principal  ^ay  each  have 
the  assistance  of  up  to  two  other  people  unless,  both  parties  [arej  agreed  to  addi- 
tional persons."  As  stated  ia  Pi^pil  Suspension:  Toward  a  More  Complete  Under- 
standing by  Schools,  Parents,  and  Pupils,  issued  by  the.Bdard  of  Education  in 
,  September  1970,  "these  person?  can  participate  freely  in  the  discussions  " 

C.  Such  friend?  or  advisors  are  subject  to  the  sundards  of  conduct  in  the 
schoorapplfcable  to  all  visitors.  /  "     >  • 

^  /  Very  truly  yours,  ^ 


Harvey  B.  Scribner  • 
Chancellor  ^ 


Special  Cfrcttlar  No.  23,4 973-1974  r 

•    '    BOARD  OF^  EDUCATION  OF  THE.  CITY  OF  NEW.  YOBK 
OFRCE  OF  THE  CHANCELLOR 

.*     October  1 5, 1973 

TO:  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL  BOARD  CHAIRMEN,  ALL  SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS, EXECUTIVE  DIRECTORS,  DIRECTORS,  HEADS  OF  BU- 

'  REAUS,  PRINCIPALS  OF  ALL  DAY  SCHOOLS,  TEACHER7lN.^ 
CHARGE  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  CENTERS  AND  EVENING 
HIGHSCH66LS  * 

Indies  ind  Gentlemen;  '  ^ 

REGULATIONS  REGARDING  SAFETY  IN  SCHOOLS 

I.  Thejie  regnlationa  fupcrsede  Special  Chrcular  No.  104, 1972-73,  dated  March 
27,1973.  .  '  . 

A.  These  regulations  take  effect  immediately  and  apply  city-wide. 
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fndividufti  kludents  or  imff  membefSor; groups df  atudent$  Or  ^it»ff  mcmbert,  * 
Suofc  decisions  shorfld  b0  reji^obabte  and  c6,n«i$teftt  wlth^both  the  n<{td  for  $?lhool  * 
klfcty  lind  the  right  of  th^  public    visit  sch^^^^        ^  .  o '  ,  ^ 

B*  Students  or  sti^f!  members  s^^ould  not  bo  permitted  itxi  enter  scKbols 
bth'jr  than  those  in  which  they,  are  enrolled  6r  to  )^ich  they  are  assigned  during  > 
school  hours  without  legitimate  reason.  Such  visits,  ^yhere  pe?missib!er«hould  be 
iftade  with  the  permissipn  oif  the  principal  of  the  Vhome''  school  and  the  principal  ;/ 
•0f.the  ^chool'to  bc'vJsUed,     ;!.<.  '  ^.  '  '>  ■  '/ 

r.  Fv  Visitorrwlio  violate  fa^  / 
schools  or  whos^  conduct  or^enhvipr  In  the  scho^r  jeopardizes  the  safety  of  stu-/ 
dent$  6t  mft  members j  endangers  sctelTprdperty,  or  interferes  with  the  programji 
and  activiticS'Ot^the  school  are  subject  tjtt  remdval  from  the  school  or  schdol  proi)»- 
crty  on  order  otvthe  priiicj|iaU  Such  visWs  aff  also  subject  t6f  prosecution  under 
ttie  law  where  the  law  is  viblatedv      *  •     r  / 

y-JiU.  Parents  have  the  ri^ht  to  be  accompanied  by  a  friend  or  advisor  at  ail . 
hearings*  conferences  aridt  interviews  in  the  school,  including,  prc-suspension  : 
conferences.   '  ,         •  .  ^         '       -  '\ 

;  A»  Whether  &  fHcnd  or  advisor  Should  accompany  a  parent  at  such  mcet-^  ' 
ings:i$  tiic  decision  pf  the  parent.  *        *  .  .  \  , 

B.\In  accordance  with  Board  of  Education ,  bylaws,,  at  the  conference 
following  a.  prlncipars  •  suspension,  *'thc.  parent  and  the  jSrincipal  may  eiEich  have 
the  .asiiistance  Of  up  to  two  other  people  unjc$s.  both  parties  fare]  agreed  io  addi-^^  • 
tiotial  persons,"  As  «tated1n  Pupil  Siuspension:  Tdward  a  More  Complete  tinder^  i 
mnding  by  Schoohi  Parents.  and  PH^iU,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Bducation  ifi  ^  ^. 
September  1970»  **the8e  persons  can  participate  freely  in  the  discussions " 
>  '   ^       Such  friend^  or  advisors  are  subject  to  the  standards  of  conduct  I 
schoor.applicable  to  all  visitors.   -        .  *  .   .  v.  ' 

^  .      ' "        V        ^,   r  Very  truly  yours» 


Harvey^&;Scribner 
Chancellor 


— l^jieclillEfrcularN^  * 

V   .  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
OFFICE  OF  THE  CHANCEUQR  ;  \ 


October  1 5. 19t3!^ 

TO:  CPMMUNITY  SCHOOl/BOARD  CHAIRMEN;  ALL  SUFlRlNTENDr 
ENTS,  EXEdUTlVE  DIRECTORS,  OIRECTORS,  HEARS  OF  BU- 
REAUS, PRINCIPALS  OF  ALL  DAY  SCHOOLS^  TEACHER7IN- 
CHARGE  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  CENTERS  AND  EVENING 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 

<i  .  ■  .  ■ 

LaTdies;  and  Gentlemen:  ^        ,  ' 

REGULATIONS  REGARDING  SAFETY  IN  SCHOOLS        V  ' 

h  These  regulations  supersede  Special  CSrWiar  N6. 104, 1972«73^  dated  March 

A.  These  regulations'  take  effect  immediately  and  apply  city-wide.  . 


.:   .     '.  :  .  .  .  .  ■    43JS.    '    -  -        '  : 

B.  In  keeping  with  dcccntraUisatiQn,  iCh  the  responsibility  of  community^* 
schooi  boards  to  provide  for  safety  in  schools  under  their  respeptive  jurj$- 
diciit)n,  and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  central  units  to  provide  for  safety 
in  schoos-under  their  Vcspeciiye  iurisdictlons.  These  regulations  roflQCt 
this,  fundamental  principle,  Includfng  the  responsibility  of  thp  Chancellor 
to. set  mimmum  standards,-io  provide  services  to  the  communhy  school 
.  districts^  and  to  nxoniior  programs  city-wide/-  ■ 

II.  Mlnlmuhi  Standards  -  rcsponsibllUy  of  the  Prlnclpji^  In  Matters  «(f  Safety 
^   The  principal  is  responsible  for  tHe  safety  of  students,  staff  and  visitors 
in  the  school  which  he  or  she  headj*  As  mtaimum  standards  whi^h  apiply 
city^wlde.  the  principaf  shall:  ^  .  V 

A.  Ensure.compliancc  with  rules  and  regulations  for  the  maintcnnncO  of 
public  order  on  school  property.  (See  Special  Circular  No,  64»  I972-73). 
0»  Supervise  safety  personnel  under  his  or  her  jurisdiction. 
C*  Implement  the  school  safety  plan,  as  approved  by  the  Central  Office  of 
School  Safety,  as  well  as  policies,  regulations  and  directives  that  pertain 
to  safety.  .  '  : 

.  D.  Establish  rules  and  procedpes  for  visitbrs.  (Regulations  regarding  visitor* 
'         ta  centrally-operated  schools,  afe  contained  in  Special  Circular  No.  65* 
'  1972-73). 

E.  Establish  cooperative  relationships  with  the  school's  parent  association 
'    and/or  eonsultative  council,  the  student  government^  community  groups 

and  organizations,  scicial  agencies  concerned  with  youth  andjjublic^ 
safety^  and  police.  .  — --^^"'"'^ 

F.  .Consult  and  cooperate  with  the  Office  of  SiAooMSfafety  On  matters  of 
School  security.  f 

G.  ^Summon  the  assistance  of  ^ietTor  other  law  enforcement  or  public 
safety  agencies  in  appr^Opriatc^tuatio^^  and  cooperate  with  said  agen- 
cies where  criminal  aipt^WschooI  property  are  involved. 

h  In  cases  where  police  are  called  to  investigatej^n  alleged  offense  com* 
mitted  on  school  property,  the  principal  may  #rmit  police  to  Inter- 
view complainants  and  to  interview  witnes^s.  No  witness  Is  required 
to  submit  to  an  interview  with  the  polic(/in  the  schooK         .  ■ 

2.  The  principal, or  his  designee  shall  be^esent  during  all  .police  inter- 
,     views  with  itudents  in  the  school.    /  .  • 

3.  "The  principal  shall  not  allow  polico^o  remove  a- student  from  school 
^  except  whe^e  the  student  is  placed  under  arrest  or  is  removed  pur^ 

suant  to  a  warrant  or  order  fpr/rrest  is.siJed  by  the  Criminal  Court  op 
Family  Court.  "  / 

4.  Where  a  student  Is  arrested^f  the  principal  shall  notify  the  parent  im- 
mediately. If  the  iparcnt  c(»nnot  be  reached,  the  principal  shall  request 

•    of  the  police  thot'a  member  of  the  school  staff  accorflpany,  if  police 
^   permission  is  granted^;  or  follow  immediately,  the  student  and  .the  ar- 
resting officer,  and-  temain  with  the  student  for  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  or  until  thp^  parent  or  guardian  assumes*^pafental  respOnsibHity. 

5.  The  prineipal^haU  keep  a  record  of  all  circumstances  surrounding  the 
arrest  of  a^^tudent,  including  the  name  and  shield  number  of  the 
arrestih|Jbl(Bcer.  M 

H.  ALL  CASES  INVOLVING  ASSAULTS  ON  TEACHERS  ^MUST  BE 
REPORTED  TO  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  COUNSEL  BY  TELEPHONE 
IMMEDiATELY.' 

III.  Procpdlurcs  for  Reporting  Incidents  In  Schools  or  on  School  Property  ^ 

A/The  principal  or  the  person  in  charge  of  a  school  s^alUeport  all  incidents 
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whkh  Qccuir  in  or  about  the  school  premises  and  nil  iitci^^nts  which  occur 
in  conncctipiii^with  school  activities  away  from  the  sch.P0l  promises,  using- 
incident  Report  Forms  proVided  by  the  Office  of  School  Safety, 
;itcidet)t  Reports  shall  be  cojntiplcted  by  the  principal,  or4>y  a  staff  mem- 
'  r  authorized  by  the  principal.  When  complete,  Incident  Reports  shall 
bfe  signed  by  the?  principal  or  his  designated  representative. 
Completed  and  signed  Incident  Reports  shall  bo  mailed  jio  later  thap  the 
working  day  following  the  incident,  as  follows; 
Original   ,     -  .tc>  the  Office  of  School  Safety 
Second  copy       to  the  community  or  assistant  superintendent 
%        Third  coj^y    -   to  the  School  Custodian 
Fourth  pp'py  -t  itetaii^^ed  by  the  principal  ^ 
D.  The  principal  or  head  of  school  shalkmake>h  Immediat^clcpho no*  report; 
in  vaccordance  with  the  procedures  set  forth^helow  in  cases  of  smoi(s 
criminal  incidents^  arrests^  injury  resulting  froih^crjminal  act  or  serious 
^     it^cidents  of  disturbance  or  confrontation*  In  additioi)  to  the  telephone 
report,  the  principal  musj  mail  the  completed  Incident  Rqiort  form, 
i .  Centrally-opdrated  schools  ■  '      ,  \ 

Telephone  reports  of  serious  incidents  shall  be  made  immediately  to 
I  thi^  supervising  assistant  isuperlntendent  and  to  the  Office  of  School. 

>i  •        Safety.  ,  r 

Z  School  -  Community  School  Districts/      *  . 


,  ..,Tho  telephone  report  . shall  be  made  immediately  to  the  community 
superintendent,  Who  in  turn  shall  telephone  the  Office  of  School  Safety. 
N^here  tho  Community  s^t^jperintendent  cannot  be  reac)ied,  tJfie  principal 
'sha^l  telephonis  this  fepbrt  directly  to  the  Office  of  School  Sijfcty,  and 
notify  the  conimunity  superintendent  subsequently.  - 
3,  y/here  a  telephone  report-  has  been  made,  the  conrjpleted  Incident 
Report  shall  Carry  a  notation  to  this  effect  and  Jto  the  date  and  time 
of  the  telephone  report.  *  *  *  . 

tVilitessi^ 

Th0  prirll^ipal  or  his  designated  representativp  shall  obtain  handwritten 
statjbments  of  at  least  two  witnesses,  as  well  ^s  a  sidlied  ^ttitement  from 
the  injured  person,  enumerati^ig  time,  date  and  place  of  occurrence,  with 
an  accurate  account  detailing  the  nature  and  soquef^ce  of  events.  State^ 
m«nls  of  witnesses  "shall  b,e  attached  to  the  compjctc'd  report  formr 

ly,  Iiijui:;^  to  a  Person  —  Report  of  Accident  '  , 

Ini  cases  where  injury  occurs  to  a  piioil,  to  a^  employee  of  the  Board  of 
Eciucation,  or  to  a  person  on  or  abom  the  school  premises,  whether  the 
result  of  dn  incident  or  of  an  accident,  principals  shall  also  file  a  Report 
of  Accident  (Form  SS-G.OS)  in  accordance  with  Section  89,  subdivision  4' 
of  the  By-laws  of  the  Board  of  Edueatipn. 

V.  Rcspdnsihility  of  the  (Central  Office  of  School  Safety    Chief  Administrator 
for  School  Safety     *  '1 
A.  The  Chief*^  Admtnistrator  for  School  Safety  is  the  primary  representative 
of  the'Chancellor  on  matters  of  safety  ih  schpots'.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
leadership  cff  the  central  office  of  School  Safcty,vthe  administi^tion  '^nd  ' 
.  supervision  of  its  programs.  He  evaluates  fingerprint  jecords  of  all  security 
j^ersonnePand  submits  recommendations  on  the  appliCant*s  suitabiiity  for 
assignment' to  the  Office  of  Personnel.  .  « 

1.  With  Regard  to  Centrally-Oper§ted  Schools,  the  Chief  Administrator 
for  School  Safety  is  responsible  for: 
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a)  Recruitment,  employment  and  training  of  safety  personnel., 

b)  AssigtlTnent  arid  transfer  of  safety  personnolf  irt  xoigsuitittrOy^ith 
the  principal  or  priijcipals  mvolvejcf.     .  •  - 

,  c)  Reviewing,  approving  and  monitorlngf 'of  school  safety  plans,  in 
keeping  with.  Special  Circular  No.  26/19'J2-73. 
<1)  Cooperating  With,  the  Office  of  School  Buildings,  in  the' develop- 
ment of  technological  measures  for  the  physical  security  of  school 
buildings  and  school  property,  and  the  personal  security  of  §tu- 
de^ts  and  perspnnel.  ' 
2.  ^ith  Regard  to  Schools  in  the  Community  School  Districts,  the  Chief 
Admiaii^trator  for  SchQo^  Safety  is-  respomible  for: 

a)  Infbrming,  aiding  and  a^visingVbmmuriity  school  boards  and  com- 
munity superintendents  in  the  employment  ot-theif-school  safety^ 
pcrsot|inel.  «  ^  ^ 

b)  Pr6vi<iing  training  programs  for  safety  staff  employed  by  tlji 
Districts,  ,  _ 

c)  RevieWin^g  antF  approving,  of  Ischool  safety  plans,  in  keeping  with 
•    Special  Circular  Nb.  2(5,  :197>73. 

•  ,     d)  Providitig  technical  and  emergency  staff  assistance  on -safety  and  , 
see^irity  matters  as  requestdd  by  community  School  districts. 

B.  The  Cljief  Administrator  for  Schopl  Safety  shalMdevglop  and  administer 
city^wide  information  systems  with  regard  ta  school  safety,  inclutling 
incident  reporting  systems,  $pot  reports,  analytical  reports,  reports  to  be 
used  for  planning  purposes,  and  such/nonitoring  systems  as  arp  necessary 
to  ensure  compliance  with'tfiinimum  staridards.  ■ 

.  I.  Such-informMion  systems  shall  be  used  by  the  Chief  Administrator  for 
^  ^-^^chool.  Safety  foK day-to-day  operational  assignments  of  staff  for  cen- 
trally .operated  schools,  to  monitor  schoq^  sbfety  in  the  community 
school  4j[Strl<its7T0 -compile  information  and  data  necessary  in  the  dc-\ 
velopmei;it  of  short-and  long-range  plans  and  programs  to  improve 
safety  in  schools,  and  to  identify  schools  and  districts  that  may  be  in^ 
need  of  technjjpal'^ssistance  or  emergency  service  which  the  Office  of 
ScfiopI  Safety  or  other  central  pflfices  may  be  able  to  provide. 
1 2.  The  Chief  Administrator  shall  notify  the  Oflfice  of  the  Charfcellor,  the 
Office  of  Education  Information  Services  and  Public  Relations  arid  the 
Office  of  the  appropriate  Executive  Director  of  urgent  rei)orts;  notify 
o  the  Law  Office  on  appropriate  legal  matters  and  of  all  cases  involving 
assaults  on  teachers  and  forward  copies  of  incident  reports  to  appropri- 
ate central  offices. 

C.  Supervisors  of  School  Safety  Serving  as  Safety  Coordinators,  assigned  to 
the  Office  of  School  Safety,  report  to  the  Chief  Administrator  for  School 
Safety.  They  maintain  liaison*  with  the  Police  Department  and  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  community  school  districts,  community  groups  and 
organizations,  and  central.  Board  of  Edi^cation  offices.  Student  service 
coordinatoc's  monitor  and  evaluate  the  perforrirjance  of  student  service 
officers  assigned  to  centrally-operated  schools,  in  cooperation  with  the  prin- 
cipal of  such  schools,  and  perform  other*  duties  assigned  by  the  Chief 
Administrator  for  School  Safety. 

Personal  Review  Panel  *  V   '  *^ 

^  A.  The  Chief  Administrator  for  School  Safety  is  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Personnel  Review  Panel,  authorized  by  the  Chancellor.  The  Panel  will 
evaluate  applicants  whose  fingerprint  records  indicate  that  there  is  a 
derogatory  history,  especially  a  record  of  arrests  and  convictions.^ 

B.  In  any  case  in  which  the  Personnel  Review  Panel  determines  that  the  appli- 
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cqnt  should  ^hot  employed,  the  ruling  shall  be  binding  oh  both  the 
t)'cntral  Board  and  all  Community  Schcml^tstricts —  Heads  of  Bureau 
Circular  Nol  20,  1972-73.  ^  -^.l 

VII.  Other  RcguIntions'Conccrning  Safct^^  in  Schools  and  Related  Mattel^  include 
the  foiiowing:     .    ^  *  * 

A*  Rules  and  Regulatio^St  for  the  Maiittenance^of  Public  Order  of  School 

^Property   ; . , . . . . .  See  Sp(jeialCircular  No.  64, 1 972-73. 

B.  Safety  Plans   .See  Spe&lal Circular  No.  26, 1972-73. 

.  .  C,  Pupil  Suspension  ..... ...^  See  Spcbial  Circular  No.  103, 1969-70. 

D.  Pardnt  Association  Rights  and  Responsibilities  .  * . . .  .See  the  .publication, 
"Parent  Associations  andj  the  Schools,"  available  from  the  central  Office 
of  Edilc^tipn  Information  Services  and  Public  Relations^  October  1971. 
B.  Statemei^t  of*  Rights  and  Responsibilities  of  Senior  Hi'gh  School  Students 

;        /  • . . ' .  i  ....   ; .  .See  Sp(2cial  Circular  No.  104, 1969-70. 

~  F.  /Regulations  Regarding  Visitors  to  Centrally  Operated  Schools 

 .See  Special  Cirijfllar  No.  6^,  1972-73. 

G.  Procedures  for  Registry  Referral  of  Drug  Addictioq^Cases  to  City  Agencies 

.  '  See  Special  Circular  No.  95, 1971-72. 

,Hj  Informa;tidn^,an(j  Resources  Relative  to  Drug  Abuse  Education 

 f,  ^  .  ,  ,See  Special  Circular  No.  10, 197K72. 

I.   Personnel  RevieiV  Panel  -  Heads  of  Bureau  Circular  No.  20,  1972-73. 

'  '      ■       \,    -f        ;        •  '     '  'l^' 

■'■'l  Very  truly  yours, 


IRVING  Al^KER 
Chancellor 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  N£\y  YQRK 


^     April  7,1972 


OFFICE  OF  tHE  CHANCELLOR 

MEMORANDUM 

TO:  HIGH  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS 
\  PRINCIPALS  OF  ALL  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen;  T  ' 

SCHOOL  SAFETY 

Many  parents,  students  and  staff  members  are  concerned  about  safety  and 
order  in  tile  schools.  Many  parents  andNtudents  also  are  concerned  about  the 
Educational  welfare  ahd  individual  rights  of  students  with  regard  to  matters  of 
discipline  and  suspension.  Both  these  concerns' are  understandable  and  worthy  of 
response  by  the  schools.  ^  /  \ 

I  wish  to  emphasize  these  points:  *  / 

1.  The  primary  rest)onsibility  for  providing  a  school  environment  which  is 
safe  and  conducive  to  learning  rests  with  the  principal.  This  responsibility,  in  part 

,  '      •         '  *  30 
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involves  jjafety»  jln  Orderly  school  environment,  aiid  the  responsible  behavior  of 
staff,  and  student^  Sfr^lSial  Circular  34;  1970-71,  contains  a  number  of  directives 
and  guidelines  rCgajrdii^jg  school  safety.  .i  ''"* 

*  2.  The  principal  has  the.  responsibility  and  the  authority  to  suspend  a  student 
when  suspension  is  necessary  for  the^afety,  and  welfar^.of.  ^](ijlentl  a^  siaff.  T^he 
pro<:fedui;es  to  be  followed  in  student  suspdtisions  are  set  fi^j^Sit^^  103, 
1969-70.  They  govern  both  pri^e^als'  suspensions  and  s^ecmiimdents*  suspensions. 

a.  Principals  may  suspeiid  a  student  for  up  to  five  school  days  in  those  ^ 
cases  in  which  the  immediate  and  temporary  rtfmoyal  of  the  student  from  the 
school  is  deemed  necessary  and  desirable.  Such  suspensions  must  be  reviewed  on 

a  daily  basis  by  the  principal.  ^ 

b.  In  more  serious  cases,  principals  m^y  recommend  a  suspension  by  the 
supervising  assistant  superintendent.  Section  3214  of  the  State  Education  Law  < 
authorizes  such  ^uspensioi^  where  the  student's  conduct  ^'endangers  the  safety, 

:   morals,  health  or' welfare  of  others."  Such  suspensions  must  inc^uile  a  hearing  held 
i^not  later  than  |ivc  school  ^ixys  after  the  commencement  of  the  suspension.  Under 
the  law,  the  suspension  may  he  continued  after  the  hearing  if  continuation  "appears 
to  be  for  the  best  interest .o0he  school  and^he  minor."  / 

c.  B(?fore  an^tissistant  superintendent's  suspension  is'  requeste4i  the  school 
must  first  explore  remedial  and  guidance  measures  with  the  studeilt  and  his  parents — 
However,  where  an  emergency  exists^based  on  overt  behavior  of  the  student,  Jn 
order  to  protect  the  health  and  welfilre  of  other- students  a  superintendent's  suspefi^^  ^ 
sion  noay  be  requested  immedititely. 

<  ^.  Where  superintendents*  suspensions  are  made  and  result  in  ti'ansfer  of 

studepits.  Iro^  th©  school,  staff  reallocations  will  b^  made.  The  Office  of  .High 
Schools  Wiir  reassign  one*  teaching  position  from  "a^  schbbil  for  every  twenty-five 

ii  students  transferred  from  the  school  as  the  result  of  a  8t!ilperintendent*»  suspension. 
Such  positions  will  be  reassigned  in  accordance  with  student  needs.  ^ 

3.  The  student  who  persistently  docs  not  attend  cfasses  and  loiters  in  the 
school  or  Ort'  school  property  represents  both  an  educational  problem  and  a  poten-  ^ 
tial  problem  \n  school  safety. 

a.  Pfmcipals  should  provide  counseling  and  guidance  assistance  to  such  a 
student,  including  a  review  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  student's  educational 
program.  Where  jjossible  and  appropriate,  principals  should  seek  to  provide  such 
a  student  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  an  alternative  educational  program. 
(See  Memorandum  to  High  School  ^Superintendents  and  Principals  of  4/6/72.) 

b.  Where  the  school  has  exhausted  all  reasonable  guidance  and  counseling* 
efforts,  including  the  possibility  of  providing  an  alternative  educational  program* 
and  where  the  student's  behavior  persists,  i.e.,  persistent  loitering  in  the  school  or 

,  on  school  property,  the  principal  sfioul^  detemtnefWl^etfier  such  behavior^repre" 
sents  a  danger  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of,  the  studerit  involved  and/or  other  ^ 
students  and  staff.  Wherp  the  principal  makes  such  a  determination,  ajr^sdistant  - 
superintendent's  suspension  may  be  requested.  '         .  ^ 

J.  ^  *         i  "    SSncerelyr^  ^  ^ 


ikafvey  B.  Scribner 
Chancellor  <• 


Community  School  Board  Chaptien 
Executive  Directors  , 
Community  Superintendepts 

Heads  of  Bureaqs  -  — 

High  School  Parent  Association  Presidents 
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C  New  York  State  Penal  Code 

Def inlthHis  of  Otfensei  That  May      «  ^ 
Be  Emountered  In  Schools 


B^sed  on  the  text  of  the  rt^viMd  P<$nal  l.aw  of  the  State  of  New  xork  as  cur- 
rently ^mended  to  September  1, 1971;  , 

Please  note,  that  Article  30^  Section  30.00,  paragraph  1  states,  A  person  tess 
than  sixteen  years  old  is  not  criminally  responsibte  for  conduct.**  ^ 

Section  240,25  Hurassment  ^ 

.  '«A  IKirson  i%  guilty  of  harassment  when»  with  intent  to  har^^,  ^nnioy  or  alarm 
anbtbjsf'persdm  ■  ■      .  .  . 

li  He  strikesj  shoves,  kicks  or  otherwise  subjects  him  to  physicaf  c6ntact;^or 
'-^Mtempts  or  threatens  to  do  the  same^       ,  A  ' 

5  2.  In^i^  public  place,  he  u^ps  abusive  or  obscene  language,  of  makes  an  obscene 
*   'geaturi^;  or  .'.^  ^  ^ 

3.  ^e  follows  a  person  in  or  about  a  public  place  or  places;  or 
4*  A$  a  Miident  in  schooV  college  or  other  institution  of  learning,  he  engages  in 

'  Cjd^ntiupt  commonly  called  hazing;  or  ' ;  . « 

5.  /He  engages  In  fi  course  of  conduct^or  repeatedly  commits  acts  which  alarm 
"  j    or  fctiottsly  atmoy  such  other  person  and  which  serve  hb  legitimate  purpose. 

Article  120  Afsault  ^  ,  ■ 

A  person  1s  guilty  of  assault  when  he  . causes  injury  to  another  person  with 
intent,  through  recklessness  or  through  negligence. 

Section  120.15  Menacing  '  ^ 

A  person  is  guilty  of  menacing  when  by  physical  menace  he  Intentionally  pli&ces 
or  attempts  to  pltice  another  person  in  fear  of  imminent  serious  physical  injury. 

jSecflon  120«20  Re€kle«i  Endangerment 

ih  A  .  person  is  guilty  of  reckless  endangertnent  when  he  recklessly  engages  in 
conduct  which  creates  a  substantial  risk  of  seHous  physical  injury  to  another  person. 

Article  140  Burglary  and  Related  Olfenses 

Section  140.05  Trespafi 

''A  person  is  guilty  of  trespass  when  heknov^lngly  enters  or  remains  unlawfiilly 
in  or  upon  premises/'  (This  includes  defying  a  lawful  order  not  to  enter  or^emain 
personally  communicated  to  him  by  someone  duly  authorized.)^ 

Section  140.20  Btirglary         V  ,  •       '  X 

A  person  is  ^ilty  of  bursary  when  he  knowingly  enters  or  remaiins  unlawfully 
in  a  building  with  intent  to^mmit  a  crime  therein. 

Article  145  Criminal  MIkhief  and  Related 

Sccllo^  145.00  to  14^12 

A  person  is  ^Ity  of  criminal  mischief  when  having  t(o  right  to  dp  so  nor  any 
reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  he- has  such  a  right  he  intentionally  damages 
property  of  an^Uier  person  or  recklessly  dama^esjirpperty  of  another  person  in  aft 
amount  .e^ce^ing  $250^00.  ^  .  '  > 

JSccttona  1^.15,  .20  Crto^ 

A  j^rson  is  guilty  of  criminal  tarppering  when^  ^having  no  right  to  do  so  or 
any  Wsonable  ground  to  believe  th^tlie  has  such*a  right,  he  tampers  with  property 
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of  another  person  with  intent  to  cause  substantial  inconvenience  to  such  person  or" 
to  a  third  person.     ^      .  ■ 

Article  150  Arson  ■ 

A  person  is  guiJfyi  of  arson  when  he  reclclessly  on  intentionally  damages  a 
building  by  intentidnaily  starting  a  fire  or  j:ausing  an  explosion: 

title  J  Offenses  Involving  Theft  • 
Article  155  Larceny^ 

^  Section  155:05  .  / 

A  person  steals  property  and  conipiifs  larceny  when  with  intent  to  deprive 
another  of  property  ©r  to  appropriate  tlic  same  to  "himself  or  to  a  third  person^  he 
wrongfully  takes,  ^obtaiiis  or  withholds  such  property  from  an  ownQr  thereof. 

/  Article  160  Robliery  > 
,     Section  160.TfO  Robbery  Is  forcible  Wealing.     . ,  ^ 

A  person  forcibly  steals  property  and  commits  robbery  when,  in  the  course  of 
^  committing  a  larceny,  he  uses  or  threatens  the  immediate  use  of  physical  force 

upon  aflo.ther  person  for  the  purpose  of:  ^ 
7    *    1 .  Preventing  or  overcoming  resistance  to  the  taking  of  the  property  or  tolfie 

retention  thereof  imrnediately  after  the  taking;  or  — - — 

.      2.  Compelling  the  owner  of  such  property  or  another  person  to  dejiver  up 
^  the  property  on  to  engage  in  other  conduct  which  aids  in  the  commission  of  the 

larceny. 

Article  240  -  Offeases  Against  Public  Order 

Section  240.05  Riot  in  the  second  degree.         ^  '  . 

A  person  is  guilty  of  riot  in  tlie  second  degree  when,  simultaneously  with  four 
or  more  oth%r,pefsons,  he  engages  in  tumultuous  and  violfiint  conduct  and  thereby 
intentionally  or  recklessly _caus«jDr  creates  a  gravfr  risk  of  causing  public  alarm.' 

Section  240.06  R?ot  in  the.  first  dcgree.>  7~ 

A  person  is  guilty^  of  riot  in  the  first  degree  wheri  (a)  sipiultaneously  with  ten 
or  more  other  persons  he  engages  in  tumultuous  and  violent  conduct  and 'tlWereby 
intentionally  or  recklessly  causes  or  creates  a  grave  risk  of  causing  public  alarm,, 
and  (b)  in  the  course  of  and  as  a  result  pf  such  conduct,  a  person  other  than  one> 
of  the  participants  suffers  physical  injur^  or  substantial  property  damage  occjjrs. 
Section  240.08  Inciting  to  riot. 

A  person  is  guilty  of  inciting  to  riot  when  he  urges  ten  or  more  persons , to  ' 
engage  in  tumultuous  and  v^iolent  conduct  of  a  kind  likely  to  create  public  afem. 
Section  240.10  Unlawfnl  assembly.^    *  .  »  ? 

A  person  is  guilty  of  unlawful  assembly  when  he  assembles  with  four  onnore  ^ 
other^  persons  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  or  preparing  to  engage  \yith  thcnfln 
tumultuous  and  violent  conduct  likely  to  cause  public  alarm,  or  when,  being  present" 
at  an  asse/nbly  which  either  has  or  develops  such  purposfe,  he  remains  (he?e  with 
**  intent  to  advance  that  purpose.  .  .  ■ 

Section  240.20  Disor-derly  conduct.  .''^'•H.    ■\  _  — _ 

A  persojfi  is  guilty  of  di,sprderly  conduct  when,  with  intent  to  cause 'pablic 
inconvenience,  annoyance  or  alarm,  or  recklessly  crraing  a  risk  thereof:  j 

1 .  He  engages  in  fighting  or  in  violent,  tumultuous  6r  threatening  behsJvior;  or 

2.  He  makes  unreasonable  noise;  or  ^1 

3.  In  a  public  place,  he  uses  abusive  or  pbscene  language^^or  makes  an  obscene 
gesture;  or  «  * 

4.  Without  lawful  authority,-  he  djsturbi  any  lawful  assembly  or  meeting  of 
.  persons;  or  , 
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5.  He  obstructs  vehiculdr  or  petifesipiantr^^^  .  "      V  ^ 

"  6.  He  congregates  with  other  pertfons  in.  a  public  place  and  refuses  to  comply 
with'alawfuldrderofthepoli^todisper16;or  '  — ^    '  u^^u 

'    7.  He:  creates  a  hazardous  or  physically  offensive  condition  by  any  act  which 
scrvcis  no  legitinfiatc  purpose.    *     .       =      ,  t  ■  ' 
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thl$  booklet  isjkhe  result  of  ^i^ople  people  who  have  ^ 
their  heads  in  the  rigfit  direction  and  who  do  not  permit 
themselves  to  be  locked  in  by  traditional  philosophy  and 
metj^ds,.  but  in  th^  true  spirit  of  professionals  proceed 
cautiously  and  sy^t(»ma  tic  ally  to  establish,  hew  ways  to 
attack  the  serious  problems  that  confront  education  and 
society.  .     ,  ^ '    '         ^  . 

'->;  It  begins  with  Staff  >  counselors*  teachers  and  admlni- 
strabhjrs  whose  professionalism  created  the  conditions 
for  e^ffecting  change  at  Verba  Buena  liigh  School,  and  it 
is  reflected  more  specifically  in  people  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  b,ecame  directly  involved  in  making  the  Verba 
;  Buena  Crisis  Counseling  Project  >vork«  . 

'First)  there  is  tiir.  John 'Hernandez,  an  pu^tandin^ 
Principal,  who  from  the  outset  ibncouraged  donst^ctive 
chj^nge  and  was  not  threatened  by  it  when  it  came.  Then, 
there  is  his  Associate  Principal,  John  Sellart)le,  who 
toolc  it  upon  himself  to  encourage,  defend,  promote  and 
technically  assist^lxT  developing  the  project.    From  the  f~~_.. 
teaching  Staff,  Jerry  Powell,  now  the  Crisis  Counselor, 

'  '\wKo  always  believed  in  the  project  and  whose  people- 
skills  have  helped  develpp  parent  education  and  peer 
counseling  at  Verba  Buena  High  School.   lola  Williams^ 
(CJbordinator  of  the_Prdject:*s  24-hour  Cetiter,  also  parent 
and  Board  member  whose  energy,  talent  and  leader* 
ship  skills  spurred  the  project  on  and  raised  the  level 
of  its  effectiveneas.   Da^e  Castro,  Home?* School  Liaison 
cjonsultant  and  neighborhood  resident  whoE^e  cbrnmunication 

^~~skill8,  along  with  his  belief  in  and  undejr^mn ding  of  the 
program  reached  ears  that  might  not  have  been  reached 
by  others  •*  clarifying  the  intent  ^f  the  project  so  that 
pe9ple  in  the  Community  could  accept  and's^ipport  it'. 
Finally  Gerald  Mullins,  Project  piiTector  and  Editor  of 
this  booklet  whose  dis  satisfacjiion  with  th^  traditional  . 
system  led  him  to  jsjiggest  a^new  structure,  one  that 
would  be  more  responsjlve  to  the  needs  of  students  and  ^-^7^ 
their  families.  ^^.^-"^  / 

.  We^&elteve^that  every  District  in  the  country  cim^put 
this  -  I<Sind  of  coalition  together  to  make  the  systejn  more" 
responsive  to  people.  ^  ' 
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The  yerb?i  Buena  Project  if,  nbt  »imply  a  program*  It  ii-  a 
philosophy  and  thii  may  be  the  reason  for  its  strength..  It  xwjt  ^ 
,  only  ^xplc^e%  new  dir<»ct$^Qn's  In  couns^lng*  but  it  lays  out  a  new 
organti«ti*nj^l  s^^tegy  io?  school  and  community  alike ,  We  hope 
that  this  resource  manual  wll]l  be  of  some  benefit  to  you  in 
d<}veloping  a  strategy  for  e^iange  in  y,our  own  schools  and  districts^ 

Quotes?'  1 

1.  Henry  SteelJ  Commager,  Historian  and  Educatolr,  Today's 
f'  Education,  September;  1974, 

*'*Almost  from  the\)eginning,  Americans  lacked,  of 
"  a*         tho«6  institutiqns^whifeh  in  the  Old  World  took  on  tjio  task 
of  teaching  the  ^burtg--what  they  needed  to  know  in  adult 
lif/j  th^  diurch,  the  guild,  the  furm,  the  forge,  the  dans 
^  6yst9itiii, the  extended  family ;  Therefore  Americans  have 
hnded  to  put  more  and  more  responsibility  onto  schools. 

,  .In  shott,  Americans  asked  the  schools  to  do  whAt  the 
Did  World  wa«>done  by  a^oaen  ancient  and  powerful  ^  * 
tnstitutions.**^  . 

Torrel  ^ftU, "Commissioner  of  Education  -  an  Interview,  ♦ 
September  1:6,  1.974^  ' 

'  'I  would  like  to'^s^e  the  neighborhood  school  develop  a 
V      -  n|8w  rolefl^j>*.  child- development  ceiite'r,  using  the  school 
as  a  delivery  me'^ip'*"^  not  only  for  working  on  stude'nta 
learning  problems  out  for  health  care  and  other  social 
^faerviceg  into  the  <milcireh*a  home/* 

upeyi;xtendelit,  Vallejo  CJity  Union  School 
Distrit^lt,  daUf|c^rnia  Scho61  Boards,  September,  19m 

''We  need  to  think  imaginatively  o^  service  centers  for 
.  /ihijtdren' and  yputh*where'4U  oi  the  resources  ofH;he 
^  comxt^unity  are  avaliablo  when  needed  leather  than  referral 
systems  that  too  often  are  never-oiiding  steps  to  failure 

and  obliyion/*  ■  '  "  . 


3. 


PROJECT  BEGINNINGS 


T^ie  beginnlngi  of  thii  project  go  back  to  the  FaU  of  1971.  The 
Coordinator  for  Counieling  In  the  Eait  Side  Union  High,  School  Dlitrict 
alerted  Head  Counielori  that  money  might  be  acquired  through  lub- 
niittlng  competetive  appUcationi  for  granti  to  ESEA  Title  HI.   The  - 
objective  yai  to  review  the  conventional  organisational  itructure  of 
counseling  and  come-up  with  more  advanced  technique!  in  delivering 
services  to  young  people.  At  that  particular  time  and  even  today  in  many 
areas  counseling  suffers  from  a  rather  dreary  image  with  Very  Utile 
professional  identification  other  than  an  association  wltli  the  adminl- 
•stration  in-x^inUlning  organizational  stability  within  the  rchool.  ^Counselor 
'  responslbUities  lay  chiefly  in^cheduUng  and  maldng  program  dmoges . 
Individual  5;o.unf  eUng  is  pari  of  the  Counselor's  job,  but  loads x>f  • 
300  to  400  \o  1  have  pretly  well  limited  hi»*prqfessional  effectiveiyss 
in  performing  mk^t  slioold  be  his  primary  function.  It  was  necessary 
therefore  to  look  at  the  system  4pd  suggest  a  new  arrangement  that 
would  not  only  be  beneficial  to  the  couni^elor  as  a  professional,  ^t  to  his 
students  as  well.  With  this  in  mind,  theiYerba  Buena  Cotinseling 
Center.be^  the  development  of  a  far-reaching  pro'gram  that  would 
open  up  new  professional  possibilities  for  the  counselor,  increased 
services  for  the  student  and  his  famUy,  as  weU  as  a  .support  sUff,^ 
for  the  counselor  and  teacher  alike.  .  ' 

In  May  of  1972  word  was  received  frcfm  Sacramento  that  ttie 
project  was  approved  and  tha{  the  TlUe  m  Review  Board  had  given 
it  a  No.  1  position  among  some  200' proposals  received  thit  year.  A  ^ 
grant  of' $27,  000  was  received' in  order  to  initiate  the  program.  This 
ma^  seem  a  small  amount,  but  in  effect  it  gave  us  all  the  more 
r^sbn  to  show  that  the  kind  of  prograirfwe  were  proposing  could 
-  bk^siablished  at  any  school  at  very  little  cost.  Over  a  period  of  | 
thre^  years  "the  results  have  greatly  exceededxmr  expectations.   -    *  ^ 
Two  major  programs  -  The  Leamint  Center  and  24'^our  Services  ^' 
for  Adolescents  -  have  evolved  from  the  Crisis  program  with  great 
benefit  to  our  students  and  at  no  extra'cost  to  our  school  oV  district. 
^  IHirthermore,  as  a  result  of  the  piojpram  itopport  services  at  Yerba 
Buena  High  School  exceed  thafof  any  other  high  s<&ool  in  th^  district 
and  for  that  matter  in  the  Cpunty.   The  valS^e  of  these  services  rtins 
into  the  thousands  of  doUars^rid  most  importantly  they  are  carefully 
inteirated  into  the  total  projfram  at^ Yerba  Buen^. 

.  A  good  deal  of  SUte-wlde  attention  has  been  given  to  the  project.  ^ 
Appearances  have  been  made  before  state  comrtilttees;Mnvitatlons 
were  issued  and  accepted  t^  give  presentations  at  four  State  Conven- 
tions,. articles?^on  the  program  have  appeared  in  different  sUte      ,  o 


PROJECT  BEaiNNmca 

TO*  btglnnlni*  of  thti  projtct  go  back  to  th«  F«U  otim*  The 
C«or4ltt»tor  tot  CouniwUttg  In  th«        SWb  tJnloa  Hi|K  School  PUfcriqt 
W^yUd  Htl^a  Counstlori  thifc  monty  ttjlgbfc  b*  ac^uittd  through  gub* 
tottMg  comi>«t*tlv#  appUcAtloni  for  grant •  to  ESKA  Tltl«  Uh  Th« 
obltfotlv<fe  w*i  to  iftviiw  tha  qonvtntlonal  organisational  itructura  of 
OottntfUng  and  com«-uj>  with  mora  advancad  tachniquti  In  d#Uv«rin| 
##*vicat  to  yonng  peopla.  At  that  piyrtlcular  tlma  and  «v«n  today  In  many 

•  araaa  c0wn«f  Ung  atif^ar*  from  a  rathojp  dr.#a5fy  imaga  with  vary  IXitU 
,  ptofagilonal  Idantiftcatlon  othoy  than  an  aiiociation  -^yith  tha  admini- 

•  atyatton  ln,»halntainl?ng  organisational  utablUty  wlUiln  tha  tchool*  Conn**!^ 
r*»ponilbiUtlai  lay  chlofly  ln,«chadnHng  and  making  program  changat* 
In«Mvldtial  ^iaunaalb/li  part  of  tha  Cpunfolor**  joh#  but  4oadt  of 

-300  to  400  to  I  My%  pratty  waU  llmlttdhla'profaiilonal  affactlvanaa* 
in  parformlng  wh^t  ihould  ba  hit  prlrnary  function,  U  waa  'Sacaatary 
tharafora  to  look  at  tha  ayitom  and  iuggaal  a  naw  arrangement  that  , 
!t(^mild  not  only  Ba  baniflclal  to  tha  counaalor  at  a  profagilonal,  but  to  hia 
atudanti  a*  wall.  With  thii  in  mind,  tha  Verba  Buena  Counseling 
dantar  began  the  davalopmant  of  »  far-* reaching  program  that  would 
opfnup  new.profa»it0nal  poaiibllltlaa  for  the  court*elor,  inoreaeed 
.  ■ervioaa  for  the  •tudant  and  hie  family,  aa  well  ae  a  .eupport  etaff 
for  the  couneelor  «nd  teacher  alike.  ^' . 

In        of  J972  li^orS  wa«  received  from  Sacramento  that  the 
projebt  wai  approved  and  that  the  Title  lU  Review  Board  had  given 
\t  %  No.  I  poiltlcfn  among  eome  2.00  propoeale  recelvjed  thit  year.  A 
grant  of  1f2T,  O^io  wae  received  in  order  to  llUtiate  the  program.  Thle 
may  eaatn  »  imall  amount,  but  in  effect  it  gave  ue  all  the  more  ^ 
reaebn  to  ehow  that  tJm  kind  of  program  wa  were  propoeing  could 
bi^  aitabU«had  at  any  ichoo  1  at  very  yttle  coefc.  ipver  a  period  of 
three  yeara  the  reeulti  have  greatly  exceeded  our  expectatione .  . 
1%o  mj»ior  proiyrame    the  Learning  Center  and  a4*.hour  Servicee 
for  Adoleacante    have  evolved  from  the  Criaii  program  with  great 
benefit  to  dur  itudente  and  at  no  extra  coit  to  ounachootoV  dUtrtct. 
I^rtharmora,  'ai  a  reeult  of  the  program  a^upport  iervicee  at  Verba 
Buen*  High  School  excecid  thatjpf  any  other  high  echool  iu  the  dUtrict 
aiid  for  that  matter  i^x  the  Qounty.  The  valu^  of  theee  eervicee.  rune 
into  the  thoueande  of  dollar ■  and  moit  importantly  they  are  carefuUy 
inte||tratad  Into  tha  total  program  at  Verba  Buena.  p 

^  A  good  deal  Of  state-wide  attention  has  been  given  to  the  project. 
Appearajicea  h^ve  been  made  before  itate  commltleees  Invitatione  % 
were  iaeued  and  accepted  to  giva  preientatlona  at  four  State  cjonveif- 
'  tipne,  artlclea  on  the  program  have  appeared  in  different  itate 
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joutnali}  anS  ai  of  Xdni  1975  iovtn  gchool  dli^ylcti  In  the  SUto 
of  CalUqrnia  hif\.v«  UK«n  Initial  it^pf  towatdi  Implf mentation ,oi 
th«  project.  The  Unlttd  State*  Commli^lonet  of  )3ducatlon,  Torre! 
BaU#  haf  comnlettclad  the  pl^iJect  a*  an  attempt  to  use  the  ichool 
at  a  **^ellvery  michaniim**^  within  the  naighborhood. 
y  .  ^  What  are  th^  r eaiot;^!  for  thia  Wnd  of  roiponie .  VTe  think 
"^lOiere  are  thtte;  (I)  Crime  and  conflict  on 'high  ichodi  campweeg 
la  more  evident  thfn  ave??  before?  (2)  the  project  hag  developed 
a  workable  gtruc^r^  for  utilizing  community  •upport  ayit^mi  at 
Uttie  or  no  coet  t<»  the  achooli  yet  with  great  potential  fox*  increaeed 
•ervlcea  to  itudenti  and  their  famllie»}  (3)      have  cut  through 
aurface  eolutioni  anci  gotten  4pwn  to  a  baalc  problemi  organiasat« 
'  i^nai  atruoturei  related  not  only  to  education,,  but  to  the  whole 
queatioit  of  dellve^'lng  quality  imVicei  to  people. 

U  you  want  to  have  a  poeltlve  Influence  on  your  school  and  the 
neighborhood  eurroutidlng  it,  the  Information  that  foUowt  may  be 
worth  your  aeriou*  coniide ration <  It  clarifies  a  fundamental 
iaaue  of  mutual  concern  to  school  and  community  and  details  a 
new  organisational  philosophy  and  method  for  resolving  it. 


\     U  An  OrgV>l»*'tioj»*i  Problor 
IX.  A  ten  Year  Study 


/  -I' 
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THfi  PROBLEM 


•  In  an  article  entitled    Watergate  and  the  School*'^  In  the  Septenaber 
^7^;  Uiue  o|  Tbclay'i  Ed^Qation»  Heniry  BtWe^ie  Coxnxni^ger,  Hiatorian  and  ' 
lE^ducator,  '^deve^opa  the  point  that  tho  sohboii  in  America  have  tradt-* 
tiQn&lly  been  isolated  from  Involvement  in  the  larger  Community*  Thel:ir 
potfltidn,  In^effectf  hag  been  that  of  lalanci  communities  cut-6fii3*om 
the  mainland,  Perliapa  this  kind  of  arran^emejit  led  us  to  the 
present  stAte  of  affabfs  in  educiition  tpdayV  The  scWol  has  become  a 
scapegoat  |or  a  Iftrger  community  that  is  confuted  and  suffering 
from  problemn  pf  its  own  -  satisfaction  is  gained  fnom  heaping 
cyitioisnvon  k  vulnerable  institution,  but  not  through  a  Mvillingness  to, 
evaluate  it  in  terms  of  the  V/hole^  Conrununity  and  itk  relaiionihip>  : 
to  thi^t  com^itunity**  In  otheir  words , '  change^  in  ihei  education^ 
community  VHU  only  come  about  when  the  larger  community  i$ 
willing  to  Uend       own  structure,  .      /  ■ 

Hiegardless  of  this*  however,  problems  in  the  school  are  a 
fact  and  moit  evident*  Crinie,  violence  and  vandalism  are  becoming 
commonplace  on  our  campuses,  especially  in  the  ur^an  ariias, 
division  exists  within  our  oWU  professional  ranks  and  methods  of 
school  management  appeat  to  be  out  nioded;  our  own  proles  sional 
ability  is  being  called  into  question  by  the  people  and  other  professionals 
as  well.   Th\e  picture  is  not  a  healthy  one,   It' is  confusing  for  the 
community  as  a  ^hole  and  it  makes  it  all^jl^he  more  urgent,  thcnrefore^ 
for  educatort  to  break  away  from  their  island  mentality,  go  on  the  ' 
'  offensive,  and  come».up  with  creative  ^olutipns  based  on  cli^ar 
evidence  and  hard  logld  t  solutions  that  will  bi^nefit  the  School  as 
well  as  the  community.  4 

An  Organizational  Problem  *  * 

The  school  problem,  then,  is  related  closely  to  the  community 
problem*  It  has  to  do  with  coordination,^^mutual  suppbrt^  j  and 
consistency*  It  is  basiOaUy  'kn  organizational  problem,  a  result 
of  the  long  standing  split  between  tiie  school  and  the  commtmity. 
Our  long  history  of  isolation  and  self  contalxunent  has  left  us 
without  the  full  benefit  of  human  services  that  are  available  to  the 
larger  community*  As  a  result,  the  schools  have  had  to  cope  with 
n  socio -eoonomic  problems  in  their  own  fashion* 

Educators  have  had  to  divert  their  attention  from  their  primary 
function  and  take  on  secondary  roles  that  had  ^Othing  to  dp  with  their 
academic  responsibilities .   They  have  been  doing  this  ever  since  the 
establishment  of  the  little  red  school  H^se,  but  now  in  this  highly 
technical,  urbanized  and  much  enlarged  world,  where' i^chaol 
enrollments  exceed  the  population  of  some  small  rural  townships^ 
t}te  practice  is" disastrous. 
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Add  to  this  the  disruption  of  family  life,  the  loss  of  control 
and  respect  oi  parentis  by  their  children^  ^the  piultitude  of  new 
experiej)ices  lind  philosophies  in  this  "enlight^edV  society*  the 
alienation'  and  disenchantment  of  the  poor  and  the  minorities  and    «  *  ; 
the  problem  In  the  achoolD  becomes  even  more  ominous. 

The  Problem  -  A  Ten  Year  Study 

.   The  problem  has  been  undej:  serious  study  i ft  the  BMt  Side 
Union  HigJK  School  Qistript  for  ihe  past  t^n  years.   In  1963»  we 
developed  a  program  called  Project  Character  to  study  the  root 
causes  of  conflic^t  in  the  lives  of  our  young  ijirthe  East  Side  of 
San  Jose-.   We  took  surveys  of  students,  teachers  and  parents; 
We  conducted  teacher  inserylce  programs  and  invited  stude]^sv,    '  . 
teachers »  parents  and  oommtmity  leaders  to  confront  educatl^^ 
with  their  concerns  and  problems. 

We,  lei^rned  what  Ihe  major  disruptions  were  in  the  lives  of 
the  young  people  ojf  our  community »  but  they  were  of  such  a 
nature  that  \ye  as  educatora. laboring  within  the  constraints  of 
our  .^4ucational  system  were  not  able  to  deal  with  them.  They 
called  fo^  a  special  coordination  with  outside  services  that 
simply  did  not  exist  during,  the  three  years  that  the  project  was 
functionlj5r^Iw^*ct, ,  we  had  not  even  reached  that  stage  of 
development.   That  woiild  come  after  painful  experiences  of  . 
riot  violence t  bombing,  philosophical  and  racial  differences . 
'  'From  these  painful  experiences,  we. learned  that  the  school 
could  not  stajj^  alone  . 

'   Programs  such  as  Project  Character,  where  we  concentrated 
on  self** image,  teacher  student  relations^  e^  . ,  were  all  well 
and  good,  but  without  an  effe^c^ve  school- community  management 
system  they  were  not  much ^mo re  than  10%  effective.   An  on- 
campuii  riot  took  place  in  1967.  .Th^tie  between  community  and 
school  was  weak;,  confrOhtalii on  resulted. 

/  ,^eachQrs  and  administrators  were  at  odds  in  regasrds  to  basic 
diii'ciplinary  procedures..  Teachers  themselves  were  as  xnuch 
liivided  as  people  in  the  community.   Students  received  an  over- 
dose of  one  of  the  major  complaints  recorded  in  Project  Character  — 
adult  Inconsistency.   Different  messages  came  from  different 
teachers,  parents,  agency  rej^resentatives  and  militants .  The 
result  was  mass  student  confusion,  and  not  much  academic  learning 
took  place  that  year  ^  - 

A  new  spirit  began  to  evolve  in  the  ISait  Side  UnioA  High  ScEool 
District  from  19^7  to  1971.   It  was  one  that  ehcouraged  greater 
commuiuty  Involvement  in  school  affairs .   The  fir^t  step  was  the 
creation  of  the  hpme- school  liaison  prog;rain.  Representatives 
from  the  neighborhood  were  hired  by  th^  school  to  improve  and 
m^intkin  bettor  home-schoo}  relations.   Teachers  and  counselors  were 
encouraged  to  make  as  nnany^ contacts  with  me  home  as  possible. 

The  next  step  came  in  connection  with  9»i  educational  park 
study.   Its  purpose  was  to  develop  a  preventive  strategy  for  meeting 
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tomorrow*  B  educational  (Jemandi*  Blue  ribbon  committee^  were* 
made  up  of  ttudentti  city  i^nd  CQuiity  leaderQi  parents  and  te2fQher« 

The  parentis  coixwnittee  recognized  the  need  oif:  an  interagency 
concept  builjb  into  the  future  Educational  Park*  W  waq  without  ^doubt 
the  moat  innovative  strategy  presented  through  the  atudy.  It  V/aa 
revie>ved_,and  approved  by  a^  committeea »  There  wa*  no  attexnpt  . 
to  ahow  how  it  might  be  implemented  or  to  expound  oi^^ach^ol^ 
.  community  phlloaophy  •  -  '  .  *  ' 

All  of  theae  previo^a  efforta  to  buUd  a  new  reUtioiii?hip-^th> 
the  comJtttunlty  culminated  in  1972,  In  a  maater  plan  to  creatct^sT 
complete  alliance  between  achool  and  community.  It  ia  known  aa 
the  Verba  Buena  Crlaia  Counaellng  Project*  Parenta,  atudenta,  ' 
teachers  I  and  agency  profeaalonala  were  Involved  jn  the  ddvelop-^ 
ment  of  the  pj^ogram. 
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^  THE  SOLUTION 

Projects  PhUotophy  ~  ^ 

Perhaps  for-the  first  time  the  role  of  the  school  in  the 
community  ii  being  eirticulated'and  implemente^d  in  such  a  way 
that  there*  is  no^oubt  as  to  the  school*  •  relati6n*hip  to  the  family » 
the  neighborhood*  and  th^  human  service  professionals.  -The 
foUowing  premises  deacribe  the  project^  s  philosophyi  ' 

1,  The  neighborhood  is  the  smallest,  most  logical  unit  / 
in  terms  of  measuring  neejd,  delivering  servicesi  and  '  / 

^^valuating  results*.  / 

Z*  When  service's  at /the  neighborhood  level  are  inVsreased  /- 
and  improvedi  the  school  in  that  neighborhood  -will  begin 
to  exhibit  good  side  effects. 

3.  The  school  is  the  established  institution  withiii  the 
neighborhood.   It* a  accessible  to  people.   Both  studentr 
and  parents  accept  it.   They  spmetlmes  expect  more 
vjservicea.than-fit  can  presently  di^liver  .  ^  JTL 

4.  Since  the  school  is  expected  fey  ^ts  coxnmunity„tQ_dflllver 
more  than  simpid  academic' services*  .it  must  be  supported 
by  a  dtaff  of  profesisionalsi  who  represent  key  comimunity 

'  service  agencies. 

5.  The  school  must  not  jeop^rdiz6  its  primary  function*  which 
is  education.   That  function  must  not  be  dilute<d  by  diversion 

.  of  educationil  staff .   Hather  it  must  be  pa^^iected  by  the 
presence  of  a  support  staff  representing  other  service  agencies 

6.  The  school  possesses  a  professional  8taf£  that  works  with  the 
ado^lescent  on  a  daily  basis,.    Its  counselors*  administrators 
and  home- school  liaison  consultants  could  be  a  rich  source 
of  ^information  for  the  community  professional.*  Shared 
^information  should  result  in  increasingly  effective  and 
efficient  action  on  the  part  of  the  comxnunity  service  agencies «. 

V.  The  school  l%s  a  catalytic  p&tential  for  uniting  the  community  ' 
by^bringing  together  under  one  roof  prof essibni^ls  from 
various  fields.  *. 
'    8.  The  school  posseAsea  both  the  facilities  and  the  skilled 

persoi^el  capable  of  instituting  and  carrying  out  foUowup' 
programs  once  the  itmnediate  crisis  is  resolved. 
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yhe  pr  oblem  a  a  Y  erb^  Buena  Saw  It  ,  ' 

*rhe  prpblem  ai  Yerba^uena  daw  it  within  Ita  neighborhood" 
wa«  fragmentation  of  i^rofeBfetonal  leaderahip  -  achoplsi  police « 
probation!  abcial'aervicea,  ^re  all  v^or]|<ing  in  ^aeparate  wOtlda 
.<^th  oHJty  iuperficial  contacts  and  no  day-in,  day'^out  -forking 
relationship  baaed  on  ajtf  integrated  philosophy  ahd  method  for 
iystematicalXy  dealing  wi^  the  problems  9I  family,  iohool,  and 
neigliborhoodi 
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This  kind  of  system  hJCh  done  more  to  promote  delinquency 
than  it  has  to  prc^vent  it .  We  are  victims  of  our  o^^n  bureaucratic 
system*  operating  on  five  or  sisiitSdiff ei^ent  tracks  and  limited 
indtjiln  the  narrow  Constraints  of  our^wn  particular  a gettiqy.  We 
become  vulnerable  to  attack  and  manipulation.  pefensiVehess^ 
suspicion^  distrust,  empire  building  and  fruatrati-c^n  is  the  result. 
Consistency  can  never 'be  one  of  our  hallmarks  becauae  We  are 
divided,  and  ^without  consistency  there  can  be  no  on- going  solution 
t0.crim<^ii  violence  or  any  of  t^e  other  problems  On  the  campus  and 
in  the  neighborhood «   There  nxust  be  a  co;ming  tp|(eth«r  and  that 
C^oming  together  will  only  be  achieved  thi*ough  pi  honest  c'ommlttnent 
to  Interagency  cooperation,  -ir^ 

Two  Dangers 

We  have  sufficient  background  infoi'mation  to  initiate  intelligent 
actions  toward  a  final  solution  of  the  problem  v/e  have  been  just 
describing.   From  where  we  stand,  hOv/ever,  there  are  two  dangers  - 
one^  that  ^;(^e  ignore  the  real  problem  which  has  to  do  with  organizational 
structure  within  the  community's  human  service  system  and  the  need 
for  radical  modification,  and  two,  that  the  traditional  separation  and 
therefore  s elf '•inte rest  of  our  own  particular  agencies  may  damage 
our  ability  to  work  together  toward  common  goals, 

The  Ye rba  Buena  Plan 

The  Interagency  Team  approach  as  conceived  through  the  Yerba 
Buena  Plan  is  related  to  a  specific  nelghborhoodi  Xn  this  case,  the  ' 
neighborhood  1$  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  a ocio- economic  ladder  in 
Santa  Clara  ^County*   The  neighborhood  iV  defined  by  the  school 
boundaries*    For  Yerba  Bi^na  High  School  that  means  a  population 
of  some-80,  000  to  90,  OOO^people*   The  school's  student  population 
is  1,  850  with  some  70  teachers^  8  counselors,  and  2  home-^ school 
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liaifloti  cionsultants,  Somr»  50%''of  the  studenta  are  Mexican 
Americans,  28%  white  ^^!^d  15%  Black.   30%,(5f  their  familiea  are 
onweafare.   Although  the  neighborhood  hk a  had  its  share,  of  <3 rime 
and'nol&nce,  there  has. been  virtually  no  evidence  of  it  at  Yerba  Buena 
High  School  for  the'past  tWQ  years  .   Credit  for  this  has  been  attributed 
to  the  Interagency  d^rategy  we  are  about  to  describe. 

As  the  key  established  instituti^oh  within  the.ni^ighborhood,  Yerba 
Buena  High  School  has  become  the  professional  center  for  human 
services,  or,  aatheUnited  States~X?ommissioner  of  Education  puts  y 
it,  it  acts  as  a  ''Delivery  Mechanism**  within  the  Neighborhood. 
The  ultimate  hope  would  be  that  other  schools, in  strategic  areas 
within  the  neighborhood  would  house  Interagency  Teams .    Together  ^ 
tiiey  would  be  responsible  for  assessing  needs  of  the  neighborhood, 
delivering  services, and  ultimately  improving  the  living  conditions 
Of  the  area.   This  kind  of  decentraHzed  system  improves  commun- 
ication between  tlT^pple  and  the  eetdbliahment.   It  introduces  a 
working  consistency  among  professionalfl  tiiat  presently  ia  n6t 

in  evidence  and  it  encourages  tearti  work  or  a  togtthernesj   ^ 

planning  and  accepting  common  goals  and  methods  in  afta^ang" 
'  the  major  problems  of  the  neighborho/^d.   Instead  of  50  diiterent 
answers,  there  is  one  coordinated  neighborhood  effort  to  improve 
conditiona.    The  educational  system  is  bound  to  feel  the  good  Side 

effects.  "  '      .  ,       ,  ii.  '  ' 

The  beauty  of  the  Yerba  Buena  Plan  is  that  it  has  the  capacity 
to  handle  immediate  crises,  but,  more  importantly,  it  can  deal 
with  long  term  crises  -  establishing  conditions  that  reduce  the 
number  of  immediatfc  crises.*  This  is  done  by  developing  two  separate 
yet  complimentary  strategies  -  Crisis  IntervienUon  and  Crisis 
PrevenUon.  Within  these  strategies  aVe  vital  components  that  act^ 
^s  permanent  mechanisms  in  bringing  about  change.    They  are 
built  into  the  system  in  the  following  way. 

An  Office  for  the  Coordination  qf  Services  is  created  in  the 
school .   A  counselor  is  put  in  charge  of  the  office . 
"Tlnommunitv  agencies  and  organtzatiorig  that  can  offer.  s6me 
DOsili^TT^ce  to  the  student,  school,  or  family  are  identified. 
This  might  consist  of  atiything  from  tutoring  and  special  cbunselitig 
to  the  supply  of  food  and  clothing.    The  Coordinator  of  Services 
builds  a  close  relationship  with  specific  Contact  people  in  those 
organizations.    This  Is  know  as  an  Agency  Support  Systegi, 

The  major  agencies  in  the  commmiitv,  auch  as  Social  Service, 
Probation,  Police,. Mental  Health,  etc..  are  encourap^ed  to  supply  ^ 
a  working  prnfeaaional  from  their  reflpective  apenciea  to  work 
together  under  the  roof  of  the  cichool  in  team  effort  with  the  achooVa 
Coordinator  of  Servicea,  \-  *  .  j 

7    Preaently,  on  the  Yerba  Buena  Team  repreaenting  outside 
y    agencies  are  two  social  worker a  probation  officer,  a  police 
officer  in  charge  of  601  Diversion,  a  paychiatriat,  a  parent  atid 
teacher  training  apecialiat.   In  addition  to  thia,  there  ia  a  home-  ^ 
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achool  liaison  consultant,  a  parent  and  bt)ard  member  together 
witlv  a*^  admjinistrator  and  school  counselor.   All  elements  of  the 
neighborhood  are  represented.    This  intieragency .approach  becomes 
a  support  system  to  the  teachers  handling,  critical  problems  that 
rest  outside  of  <>he  stTidtly  academic  fi^^*-  It  gets  fhe^tjjacher  out 
of  the  business  of  social  work  and  puts  him  back  full  time  into  «he,-^ 
business  of  teaching. 

The  school  is  put  into  the  business  of  24-* hour  services  for 
adolescents  and  ^eir  families  within  the  neighborhood  it  services,. 
Again,  this  ia  doile  through  a  coordinated  effort  with  the  community* 
crisis  services 7  A  24-hQur  emergency  line  is  established  in 
connection  with  the  school.    Trained  professionals  in  Crisis  ^ 
Intervention  are  on  call  24  hours  a  day  to  respond  to  an^r  crisis'.  ^ 
TheYerba  Buena .24-hour  center  is  maned  by  two  permanent  social 
workers  and  some  12  volunteer  professionals  from  the  Department, 
o^.  Social  Services  who  are  assigned  on- call  "duty  on  different  nights 
dur&g  the  month.    The  professional  on  duty  uses  a  pager,  do  the 
emergency  service  can  immediately  contact  him.  Temporary 
foster  home  placement  is  available  if  the  crisis  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  young  person  must  be  removed  from  the  home .   After  the 
inamediate  crisis  is  diffused,  staffing  begins  between  the  social 
'  worker  pHan^  other  ajgency  professional  and  the  educatpr  to  devise 
a  follow-up  prescription  ipr  the  student  an4  possibly  for  the  parents 
Special  courses  and  mode).tfeaphers  may  be  recommended  £or  the 
adolescei*  in  crisis.   Also,  a  special  parent  training  course  may 
be  recommended  for  the  parents  of  the  youngster  . 

The  school  becomes  a  communication  network  alerting  young 
people  to  the  24-hour  service  avaUable  to  them.    The  referral  ^ 
game  ends.  On6-<:Lontact  with  our  crisis  service  and  the  process 
of  intervention  and  prevention  begins  and  ends  within  the  neighbor- 
hood where  the  cri^i's  originated.    Strict  records  are  kept' to  gee 
that  contact  has  been  made'H'nd'  service  satisfactorily  completed. 

Crisis  Preventton 

The  Coordinator  in  charge  of  Special  Services  mUst  not  only 
make  identifications  of  hard-core  crisis  students^  he  must  develop 
mechanisms  within  the  school  to  deal  with  them.    A  hard-core  crisl 
student  would  be  considered  one  who  is  (a)  beyond  control  either  at 
home,  at  school,  or  both;   (b)  he  has  manifested  patterns  of- 
hostiUty>  Wssive  resistance,  drujg  addiction,  or  truancy. 

At  Verba  Buena  the  following  on- ^ing  mechanisms  have  been 
devised  to  handle  these  students  :  ^ 

l/  ^Earlv  IdentiHcation  of  the  Crisis- Prone  Student,  even  prior 
to  entering  Verba  Buena,  through  communication  with  the 
feeder  schools.  These  students  are  given  special  attention ^ 
Some  of  them  suffer  from  learning  disabilities,  so  we 
coordinate  with  the  feeder  s  Aool  and  bus  them  to  Verba 
Buena  for  a  daily  2-1/2  hour  session  In  intensive  reading 
/  and  math  sessions.    Besides  the  availability  of  reading 

"o ,      .        ,'  : 
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and  math  consultants,  each  y9ungste^  is  assigned  to  a 
model  high  school  student  who  aQts  as  his  special  tutqr. 
When  the  g^ade  scWol^jtudent  has  reached  a  normal  reading  , 
and  mathiTevel,  he  iis  phased  out  of  the  program.   An  added 
vajue  of  ipis  approach  i 8^  that  the  student,  before  he  enters 
Yerba  Bitena  High  School,  has  developed  a  loyalty  afiS^sreapect 
for  thes^ohool.    The  parents  appreciate  our  efforts  and  so  we 
have  theirVloyalty  as  WgU.    The  feeder  school  and  the  high  school 
develop  a  Jnutual  concern  for  solving  joint  problems. 
V,  2.  Special  Educational  Prescriptions  This  is  achieved  by 
prescribing  special  courses  and  teacher  models  for  the 
"student  in  crisis.    If  tlw^f e  is  ft  rejection  of  the  normal  structure 
of  classes,  then  the  stiMent  can  be  placed  in  an  Opportunity 
■  ~^  CI  lass  which  is  under  the\pntrol  of  one  teacher  -  courses 
-.are  individualized,'  and  whehthe  teacher  and  the  student 
feei  that  he  is  ready  to  move  back  into  the  normal  school 
structure,,  he  is  -permitted to  do  so.     Follow-up  on  the  student 
is  continued.  *  " 

3.  Teacher  Training  Teachers  cah  reduce  many  of  their  problems 
in  ftie  classroom  by  going  through  special  crisis  training. 
They  can  help  create  a  good  Environment  on  campus  by  learning 
better  techniques  in  dealing  ivith  young  people^ /but  especially 
with  the  crisis  prone.    At  Yerba  Buena  on- going  teacher 
training  iss^  necessary  element  in  helping  to  keep  the  peace 
and  establishing  sonie  kind  oJ  unity  on  baSic  disciplinary 
philosophy  and  method.  ' 
'4.  Parent  Education    Any  parents  identified  as  having  severe 
problems  in  their  relations  with  their  children  are  referred 
to  the  team  psychiatrist  or  the  parent  training  specialist  or 
^       both.    After  the  problem  is  clearly  identified,  the  objective 
is  to  show  the  parent  how  to  regain  control  of  the  far^iily 
situation,  how  to  manage  his  child  in  a  more  realistic  way  and, 
if  nothing,  else,  it  alerts  the  child  that  the  parent  and  the  school 
are  dead  serious  about  putting  some  order  into  his  life. 
5.  Peer  Counseling  Students  who  have  experienced  crisis,  survived 
it  and  are  now  investing  in  the  educational  system  ar^  probably 
in  the  best  positiom  to  have  some  positive  influence  on  those 
youngsters,  still  in  a  state  of  crisis .   At  Yerba  Buena  Peer 
Counseling  is  becoming  a  very  important  part  of  our  program. 
Sonie  former  crisis  students  are  now  engaged  in  counseling 
other  students  who  find  themselves  in  a  similar  set  of 
circumstances.    The  Coordinator  of  Special  Services  directs 
this  parfof  the  program* 
i"  • .  '  •  ■    ■  ■  •    .       '  .     '  . 

Conclusion  * 

There  is  no  easy  answer  to  solving  the  problems  described 
earlier  in  our  booklet.   An  instant  solution  is  the  worfft  kind  of  solution 
to  apply  to  this  problem.  'We  have  already  created  a  kind  of  patch-  » 
wo'r^  that  complicates  our  abilit>*^  to  cut  through  the  multitude  of  answers 
and  to  come  up  with  a  unifie^d  philosophy  and  method  that  creates  a 
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;  .   »ina(i«»«8S  of  purpose  in  djfeaU^  V^  ; 

Adirdtteaiy,  ibnplemenUtio^^lpf  t^^^^^  Buena  requires 

■iimtt.   Every  component  -vUthin  the  plan  |s    neoesoity;  :•  Attitu^yg  ; 
lijtV^^     ht  changed,  neighborhood  uniiy-as  tVen  aa  prdfetf^toiial^UrtitY 
to  be  graduan\o  achie'ved>   Team  strategies  have  ti?!  be  developed. 
tnd  the  school  itgi^lf  hagjta  modify  it g  organizational  toicturey 
OSAuch  0OUld  be  achieved tn  the  first  year  of  pperatton^  but  it  may  take -ag 
matiy  ag  three  yea rg  to /eiper^  substantial  benefits  from  the 

pj*pgram*   ■  ^    ■-/       -  -   .         3f  J"      ^     -  :-,  ^  '  ' 

What  we  are  reaUyfialklng  about  hete  ig  uni^,  and  a^pl^n  to        .  ^ 

achittv^e  unity.   Diviiioii  ot  loogely  gtructuted  organizational  gystemg 

Hh£^v/never  helped  to  gblve  anything;   Thig  is  why  the  golution  we 

are  suggesting  may  be!,  the  last  solu^gjgA  Xf  we  cannot  unify  in  a 

meaningful  way  at  thW  profeggional  level,  we  will  not  be  able  to 

unify  at  any  other  leWel  and  our  schools,  our  neighborhobds  ^nd  ^^'^i^ 

country  will  be  that  much  the  worse  for  it. 
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HOW  TO  OROANIZK:  IT 

|i  I .  A  Self  Eyamiiiation 

U.  Organl^'litional  Rt^le« 

lU.  Retponse  Survey 

IV.  Factor*  Involvdd  In  Program** 
-  Progrevt 
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A  CH^CieUST  FOR  EXAMINING  THE  CRUCIAL  FOUNDATIONS 
*^X)R  A  PEACEFUL  ENVIRONMENT  QN  THE  CAMPUS 


Any  school  tha:t  is  sj^rious  about  solving  its  conHict  problems 
and  establishing  academic  stability,  on  its  campus  is  going  to  h^ve  to 
make     careful,  self-examdnation  no  ni^tter  how  painful  it  |||iy  be.  The 
following  questions  are  offered  as  a  ^^ck-Iist  to  facilitate  that 
examination.   It  deals  with  three  areas  of  importance  -  Staff  Unity, 
Parent- Teacher  Unity,  and  School- Community  Unity;  If  campus 
conflict  is  going  to  be  reduced,  ^ese  three  unities  are  going  to  have 
to  be  achieved,  otherwise  conflict  will  continue v 


STAFF  UNITY 


YES  NO 


1.  Have  limitations  been  clearly  set  for  students 
and  does  the  faculty  as  a  "whole  follow  through 
on  seeing  that  they  are  ^i^^ 
Is  discipline  administered  in  a. consist^ 
manner  through  out  the  school?. 
Are  the  niles  totally  agreed  upon  by  all the^ 

»  For  insUnce:  '  ,  ^  ^  gs^-  f^. 

What  is  the  pV^licy  on  tardles,  «\>sences,       -^'^'l  ii^'i' 
chewing  gtmi, V^stricted  campus  areasT  etc.? 
What  are  the  co^equences  once  a  rule  has 
])een  broken?        "  '  - 

Do  Administration  and  teachers  Jgnoce  applying- 
therh?  ^  *        ^  ''^ 

Is  it  l^ft  up  to  one  man  to  apply  .them  and  play 
the'l^e  of  the  bad  guy  or  does  s^af^take  on  its 
share  of  responsibility?         '    ,  '         .  ' 

2.  .t)oe8  the  Administration  have  a  good  consistent 
.  _  fdllQi^-up  policy  -  double,  checjdng  tp^stteJ&i^t 
—  "accepted  poUpy  is  really  Implemented?  •  '  * 

Does  it. have  clearly  ip nlTt^ i init^ytrlt r! r ■  iot  . 
taking  a^ctiTon  J^gainsi  teachers  or^ther  faculty^ 
meml^ers  .who  hihdef  .or-block  the  'implemen-  ' 
tation  of  school  policy?-.:-;-^.,         ■  ^  -   

3.  Is  there  a  p^^tent  policy  on  the  part  of  the.  ~ 
Dirj^^r  of  Curficulum  to  identify  problem-  " 

feathers  an^work  with  them?  '  ^ 

Do'es'-he  visit  the  cla'ss rooms  frequently  and  ' 

^  are  co'un^j^lors  usid  as,spundirig  boards  ^  . 

"Identify  such. t4i»^ers?  .  ! 
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•  A  CHECKLIST  FOR  EXAMINING  THE  CRUCIAL  FOUNDATIONS 
'  .  FOR  A  PEACEFUL  pN  \aRdNMENT  ON  THE  CAMPUS 

"  J  :     ^*  "  , 

/     '  ^ 

Any  ichool  that  in  tjerlous  about  solving  its  conflict  problems 
and  establishing  academic  stability  on  it*  campus  is  going  to  have  to 
make  a  caxrejful;  self- examination  no  matter  how  painful  itjmay  he.  The  . 
following  questions  are  offered  as  a  check-lift  to  facilitate  that 
examination.  It  deals' with  t^tree  areaei  of  importance  -  Staff  Unity  i 
Parent- Te«:cher  Unity,  and  Schoollconvmunit/ Unity ,  If  cjrrnp^s  V 
conflict  is  goinij  to  be  reduced,  these  thijee' unities  are  going  to  have 
to  be  achieved,  otherwise  Conflict  will  continue. 

'  -iP     ■    -      '      "  ■ 
.  STAFF  UNITY    ^     ■  •  ' 


1,  Haye  limitations  been  clearly  set  for  students 
and  does  the  faculty  as  a  whole  follow  through 
on^eeeing  that  they  arc  kept? 

Is  didcipline  administered  in  a  consislcint 
manner  through  out  the  school?  . 
Are  the  rules  totally  agreed  upon  by  i^the     .  ' 
staff?  *  »  . 

£*or  instance; 

What  is  the  policy  on  tardies,  absences, 
chewing  gum,  Restricted  cfampus  areas'^  etc ,  ? 
What  are  the  consequences  once  a  rule  has 
been  broken? 

Do  Administration  and  teachers  ignore  applying 
them?  J.  ^  i 

Is  it  len  up  to  one  man  to  apply  them  and  play 
the,  role  ctf  the  bad  guy  of  does  staff  take  on  its 
snare  of  responaibiUty? 

2.  Does  the  Administration  "have  a  good  consistent 
follow-up  policy  -  double  che^ljdng  tp  sae  th^t 
accepted  policy  is  really  implemented? 

Does  it  have  clearly  spelledrout  policies  for^. 
taking  action  against  teachers  or  other  faculty**' 
members  who  hinder. or  block  the  implemen- 
tation of  school  policy? 

3 Is  there  a  persistent  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Director  of  Curriculum  to  identify  problem 
tteachers  and  work  with  them? 
Poes  he  visit  the  classrooms  frequently  and 
are  counselors  used  ad  sounding  boards  to 
identify  such  teachers? 


YES  NO 
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/                      YES  'NO 
4  .  Are  fiequoiit  AdSiiniitratlvo  and  Couniolor  >v 
.  meetings  h^id  tokoop  on  top  o£  campui                ^      *  , 
Uiues.  »8  woU      to  brainitdrm  new  ideao 
»  for  improving  ^ho  ■ChopT?'       <  if  .i   

5?^  Hai  the  Adminl«tr6tion  been  ppon  with  itudenis,  ^  ^  , 
permitting  them  to  contribute  towards  the  •  .  C  >  /*  '  ' 
setting  of  guidelines  In  areas  that  most  affect  y 

them?      '  •   ^   

"  Such  thing s, as  dress  styles^  cumpui  activities,^ 

.  etc*.      -  <  "      .  ♦    .  '  , 

6.  Dd  teachers  have  basic  dress  standards  for  , 

/?       th^selves^^or  is  their  dress  behavior  more 
.;,      "  infWienced  by  the  students?  '  — 

7/ Is  thtere  an  on-going,  In-service  program  for 
teachers,  stressing  such  ^ings~as  teacher 
|)rofe8yionalism,  student- t^jicher  relations, 
values!  methods  of  dealing  with  the  crisis- 
prone^\*  »  — ^  — 

8.  Is  the  Aoh^inl  St  ration  centralized  with  one  « 
•domlhanlVigure  or  a  small  clique  of  individuals 
maintaini^  power,  or  has  there  been  a  sincere  ^ 
attempt  to  Iphduct  ap'  Open  ppUcy  encburaging 

in-put  and  ittvolv^^erit?     .     ,  ^   

The  policy  ""oiAdniinistrative  staff  shoujld  be  to 
encourage  a  ttea|n  attitude  and  make  all  livembers 
of  staff  feel  impjprtant. 
'   9;  Does  Administration  encourage  prof cBsi'onalism 
^  by  pcTiodicaUy  priijging  staff  attention  to 
■  portir^nt  articled  by  conducting  special  in- 

seryice  days  etc\?  —  — 

10. 'Does  the  Administration  encourage  creativity 

oZthe^p'art  of  all  Ataff  members?  \   

Do  they  alert  staff  \to  the  various  funding  . 

.  /  /po 8 sibilltle a  available  for  innovative  programs?    — S 

-  11.  Does  the  school  have  an  enlightened  program  with 
I  well  defined  policies  in  handling  crisis-prone 

students  or  is  its  philosophy  mote  reactive?   ^ 

12.  Are  counselors  morjp  a  btanch  of  Administration 
-    or  are  their  talents  andi^kills  used  to  help 

students,  parents,  and  teachers?   «   

13.  Does  the  cultural'-make-up  of  the  staff  balance  ^ 

with  the  cultural  make-up  of  the  families                        '  , 
served  by  the  school?         ♦  '    ,   
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PARENT- TEACHER  UNITY 

li"  Is  the  achoql  vulnerable,  •©  that  any  parent  » 
that  comes  along,  right  or  wrong,  canput*'the 
school  in  a'dijfensivo  position,  or  have  effective 
methods  of  pommunicS-tion  been  set-up? 

2,  Is  the^school  in  a  position  whore  it  can  be 
easily  manipulated  by  t;he  studentf,  playing  both 
ends  against  the  middle?  ' 

*  «» 

3,  Are  schopl*  regulations  Applicable  to  students^ 

^  clearly  communicated  to  parents?  '  . 

Do  parents  undeV stand  and  accept  the  educati'oniJil 
value  of  thofro  regulations  ? 

4,  Ds>  teachers  periodically  contact  parents  either 
by  telephone  or,  through  poor  work  notlcea^or  * 
good  work  notices? 

5,  Are  parent  conferences  arranged  by  counselors 
and  are  concerned  teachers  asked  to  be  present? 

6,  Does  the  9,(^hpol  have  a  home- school  liaison 
^    |>rogram  -  community  residents,  working  for  . 

th'h  school  as  a  communicatlont bridge  between 
the  school  and  th0  nelgl^prhood? 

7,  Does  staff  really  know  the  socio-economic  facts 
of  the  families  from'which  their  students  ■ 
come  -  auch  facts  as  size  of  families,  number 
of  unemployed,  nui^ber  on  assistance,  number 
of  single  parent  families,  number  of  families 

^     headed  by  women? 

18,  Has  staff  made  every  effort  to  d^v61op  programs 
that  take  into  consideration  tl^e^' socio-economic 
and  academic  conditions  9pthe  families  they^ 
service?  .  > 

^,  Does  the  school  offer  parent  education 

•■       "  . 

1),  Are  the  follow^fr^arent^artijCipation 
^active  in  your  schoo^SHDTstrict: 
Parent-Toacher-Student  Associat: 
Parent  Advlijory  CUroup? 
Band  Booster?  f 
Athletic  Booster? 
District  Parent  AdvjLsorv/Caroup? 
Superintenflent*  s  Advisory  ;^oard? 
Superintendent*  s  Coo3:^inating  Council? 


YES  NO 
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.  DO  goalo  and  ofijectlvea  of  your  tchool  rqoeAvo 
■::input  from  tK4S  parents  of  your"  attendance  area?  _ 

12 /■Periodically  dp  you  get  out  to  the  parenti  by 
arranging  »uch  get-tongothert  ai  coffeeo^n 
different  parents  homos?     *  — 
These  would  be  got-to-gethers  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  InfortnaUy  problems,  conbei-ns,, 
of  suggestions  abo^Jt  scjiool  and  students. 

13  .  P6  you  encourage  parent  participation  in- 
conducting  sur/eys  in  the  neighborhood  for 
thet purpose  of  getting  4  bettor  feeWor.  what 
the>eople  want  from  their  school?  . 
Fox'  instance: 

A  survey  might  be«%:ondifcted  to  see  b^w  many 
parents  might Ije  interested  in  parent  education 
elates.  "  '  ,  ;^ 

14.  Do  y^u  UtiUze  the  summey.  as  a  titne  to  contact  \' 
'  a  majority  of- -the  parentis  who  will  be  sending 

,   ''^  their  childred,to  the  school?  ' 
Orientation,  Counoeling,  tutoring,  testing  all 
J     might  be  made  available  during  the  summer  and 
at  great  value  to  the  student  arid. his  family. 

15.  Do  disciplinary  personnel  assure  that  no  student 
suspended  without  parental  notification? 

16.  Are  parents  encouraged.to -visit  the,  school  and 
a're  school  faciUtiea  easily  made  available 

to  them  when  tbey  have  need  of  them?  - 
17^  Are  parental  conferences  required  on  major 

problems,  so  that  there  is, a  joint  effort  by 

school  and  home  to  correct  the  probleme? 
18.  Does  the  principal  take  hold  of  every  opportunity 

to  express  his  genuine  gratitudtf  for  any  services. 

,&ffort8,  or  participation  by  parents,  students,  , 

staff,^or  community  members? 
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YES  ''NO 


.  SCHOOL-Cqi^WtUNITY  UNITY  > 

L  DoQ«  the  pQhooI  encourage  communication 
and  dialogue  with  ofl-campui  agenoi*on,and  ^ , 
orgifcniasaitioni  thl^t  naay  contribute  io  a  better 
environment  on  campui  or  jl*  agency  involve- 
ment Kept  to  a  minimum?  « 
4 

2.  D<^ei  the  ■chox>l  take  *n  active  role  in  voicing 
'  the  Concerni  It  has  not  only  fdr  the  academic 

need!  of  the  people  it  servei,  but  for  the  human 
need!  ai  well? 

3.  Da69  the  scjiQol  feel  any  i^nse  of  reaponsibility' 
for  addreoiing  ita  efforts  to  correcting  socio- 
economic cot^dltlons  that  limit  a  students 
academic  performance?' 

4.  Doei^he  sch'dol  see  the  need  of  Closer  coo*din- 
atioji  with  iuch  community  organizations  as  f\ 
Social  Servt'ce,  Prcjbationi  Police,  Health  etc.,?  _ 

5.  Ha^  this  school  taken1:he\nitiative  in  communi-' 
•eating  with  the  agencies? 

6.  Has  the  school  taken ^the  initiative  for  suggesting  j  ' 
better^orgahizational  methods  for  coordinating 

with  the  agencies?  •   

7.  Does  t^e  school  see,  the  value  of  having  agency 
professionals  working  out  of  the  ^chocfl? 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  RULES 


The  complesi:  nature  of  the  project  <c*lli  fprCtarrfta  planning. 
Il/li  not  the  type  d£  progS'am  tjjat  can  tre  8et'-up  over^alte.   The  *     •  <r 
person  or  per»on»  invoXyed.in  organizing  guch  a  venture  muit 
realize  that  in  i:he  building  proceas  they  will  be  euggeiting  iome 
atafuctural  changes^  not  only  for  education,  but  £01;  the  ag<?nci08  as  well, 
Ti^aditional  ap^ro^kchei  die  hayd/  lilt^w  approac^jw  hi^v<e  to  be 
oryital  clear  tn  their  logic  and  feaiibility.  But  besides  structural 
change,  there  jire  attitudes  that  have  to  be  developed.  Parents^ 
teachers,  students,  and  agency  professionals  havp  to  be  reached 
and  educated  witl  regard  to  the  value,  of  the  proposaU'<,Because 
of  this  we  are  «/gg*sting  that  the  following  steps  be^*ken.in  . 
setting -» up  the  /rogram:  * 


Make  a  thorough  Ne<5ds  Assessment  of  the  school  and  the 
neighborhood  it  services^   (This  shoulQ  be^an  academic  and 
octo»ecoriQmic  assessment)   ^ 


eek  assistance  from  the  City  Planning  Cortmiission. 
reaksyour  neighborhood  down  by  census  tract  and  study 
population,  ethnic  make-up,  family  size.  Income,  welfare, 
etc,  <  K  ' 

2,  Ask  Probation  to  do  an  analysis  of  the  JTuvpiile  Dilenquency 
proble^n  in  your  neighborhood  -  indicating  number  of  j 
f  referrals  and  comparing  it  With  other  areas  in  the  County.  \ 
3U:$tudyyour  schbol's  disciplinary  referrals,  attcrt daj^.Ce 
-  i  I'ecoj^d^  JtTj d  any  other  sources  that  will  give  you  a  nand\e 
!  ,on  tifie  exillt  nature  of  liie  problems  at  your  school ,  < 


After  a  cafeful  study  of  the  f^ctSi  isolate  tha  major  problem 
areaa*   Clarify  in  your  own  mind  the  relationship  of  ttiose 
problems  to't|ie  home,  neighborhood  and  school/,  Document 
everything.  '"^^ 


1.  Study  the  pOS|fible  relationship  of  Social  Service,  Probation, 
Police,  Health j  etc.  to  these  problems, 

2.  Estimate  t^ie^itual  number  of  Soclar 

Officersi  etc.working  with  your  schools,  students,  and  families, 

3.  liis  there  b«ie»^ood  cpmmuiUcatiop  or  poor  coi^^ 

'  with  these  agencies?  is  there  presently  a  good  w<fi|rking 
.    relationship  with  tho  agenOy  representatives  working  in  the  • ,  • 
neigiil?orhood?  Do  they  feel  free  to  come  into  the  school  and  ' 
^Jcusa^      family's  problem         counselors  oir  administrators? 
Do  you  sec  duplication?  ..  v 
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to  order  th*t  you  may  lietter  plead  your  caae  make  lure  that 
yoiA  fully  understand  and  accept  the  value  of  a  aqhobli^based 
Interagency  Team  and  all  the  possible  coVnpOnento  that  are  ' 
a  part  of  it*    ♦  ^*  \  .    .  _ 

i^tudy  carefully  the  rational^u  presented  in  the  fii^st  part  i 
liiji  booklet.  If  further  infornqiation  is  peeded  contact  oxj 
jQtptat  at  Verba  Bukina  High  Scjfrool. 
,^«ive  informal  discuiaions  with  your  own  colleagues  or 
^    '  p^iple  you  are  familiar  with  in  the  neighborhood.   Dialogue  * 
.  "  helps  to  clarify  things* 

Identify  a  smill  nucleus  of  school  staff  who  might  be  willing 
/'^P  y developing  and  implementing  the  pr o j <jc t 

;    I;  A  $trdng  supportive  coitiitpittment  J^rom  school  administrators 
*Mt-.**  is.a  mufit.  It  gives  you  a  committrntont  from  your  school  as 
well  as  a  liaison  to  the  IMstrict  Office,  ^  ' 

Z,  Counselors  should  be  a  natural  source  of  support.  Therefore 
ypu  should  identify  those  sympathetic  to  th^e  Interagency 
Concept .  11 

—  ^  •  ^  ^  U_  ■  -  '  •    .rr  ,  ■  — . 

With  your  knowledge  of  the  facts*  some  staff  support  from  the 
school,  and  an  understanding  of  the  \;ixt6.  of  program  you  want, 
•  your  next  step  will  be  to  identify  parents  within  the  neighbor- 
hood your  school  services. 


1.  '^hese -parents,  will  generally  be'j'ecognized. leaders  within/'  '^.- 

the  neighborhood,   dortvlnce  tli^em  of  your  proposal  and  a$k  ' 
them  to  join  you  in  your  effor|ft>, 
of  clarifying  the  project  to  Othei* 

2 .  Join  with  parent  leaders  in  expl^a 
of  the  pr  o  j  e  c  t  f y  bm  £*a  r  e  nt  -  T  ea,chWr^.  A  s  s  o  c  i  ati  on  s  and /a  ny  'o  th  e  r 

'  recognizodgfcommunity  groups. 


fhey  can  begin  the  proifce^ta' 
ref!i^l$nts  of  the  neighbo;fhood. 
ningf^^nd  seeking  appr^al 


Back  your  proposal  up  with  par ejit,  Teaohftji*^  and  Student  survey^. 
•Clarify  the  program  to  each  of  these  groups'*  asking  them  to  ^ake 
their  own  heeds  assessment  of  the  school* and  neighl^orhood, 

Ir  This  <ian  be  done  by  setting \q)  sonie  simple  questibnaires  • 
related  to  the  proposal,  '  *  * 

Initiate  formal  communica'tion  with  the  agencies  on  the  nature 
of  your  proposal* 

1,  Send  ouf  d^tivltatibna  for  a  general  meeting  of  your  neighborhood 
supporters  -  educators  and^residents  -  and  representatives 
fronh  the  major  and  minor  agencies  in  the  community.  .Purpose 
will  be  to  explain  and  discuss  the  proposal. 
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E.  S«cik  approval  f  r6nx  the  agenciop  And  begin  btiUding  the 

Project'a  £(\ipport  Sytem  by'atking  jar  •pecific  written  . 
.  committments  .£rom  each  agency*   In  other  woxdUf  each  ; 
agency  should  indicate  what  kind  of  assitt^hce  0iay  can 
offer  to  the  program.   They  can  do  this  in  the  iorm  of  a 
formal  written  letter.  • 

3.  Individual*meeting8  should  be  held  with  Dlrectonp  Of  the 
major  agencies  -  ProWion^  Social  Service «  Police,  Hoalth, 
etc.  to  see  if  arrangemOPts  could  be  worked  out  to  house 
i;ppresentative»  from  their  respective  agencies  under  the 
roof  of  th(^  school, 

An  Interagency  arrangement  could  mean^tKousaPds  of  dollars 
of  extra  services  to  the  scfeigol.    Therefore  school  administrators 
should  do  everything  in  their  power  t0  make  adequate  office 
space  available  >        ^     ^    .    . 

It  The  closer  they  are  located  to  the  counseling  dept.  the  ■  • 
tiptter.   This  encourages  informal  dialogue i  as  well  a? 
staffing  on  .certain  cases.  s 

 '  '       ■    •    V 

AdministratoVs/jijiglbuld  appoint  or  htre^  a  special  counselor  to 
coordinate  the  ^oject* 


l..The  courli|elor.8hquld  be* freed  not  only  to  coordinate  the 
Team,  buirtb'^ork  w;th  hard-core  Crisis  students  and  to 
develop  pa^fent  apa  tej^her  training  courses.  ' 

2..  The  couna<»lc>r  in  chal-ge  has  an  on- going  function  of\  i>  J 
identifying  and  involving  cpnrmvunity  resources  for  the*  .  | 
school  apd  its  studen);s*  '  | 

3^  Thej>erson  selected  should  be  resourceful,  capable  and  with  '  1 
much  experience  in  working  with  young  people/  I 

A  neighborhood  Advisory*  Board  should  be  iset-up  to  insure  ^  I 
fiontinual  communityin-put  and  support.  ,  | 

The  final  step  will  be  up  to  the  Coordinator  and  the  team  to  ' 
develop  their  strategies  for  Vorking  together  .  . 

'  .  -.■  i . — .  t,T^  •   ■  .     ^  :  ;  '.  A         '        ,  'i 

1.  A  sumi^er  workshop  shoulc  be  conducted  in  order  to  make 

.preparations  for  the  school  year.   Such  items  as  identifying  _ 
crisis  students,  method^  of  referrals,  areas  of  concern«~" 
r.ecord  keeping,  meetings,  staffing  Ipfservice  programs  all  ^ 
have  to  be  discussed  and  procedures  established.  ^ 
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\  RESPONSE  SURVEY 


^  '  Once  you         rdachod  *n  organizational  level  where  you  * 
are  prepa^'ed  to  oxRiain  your  program  to  different  community 
groups  -  patent^,  teachers,  community  leadera^,:  and  agency 
personnel^  it  will  be  important  to  measure  their  response. 
This  can  be  don*  by  aelting  up  a  sihiple  Yes-No  quefffionaire 
relating  to  the  schools  and  the  agencies.   In  order  to'get  an 
idea  of  wha  your  listenerjQ  re^ireadnt  and  also  for  the  puirpose 
of  future  discussions  and  a9tion  on  the  proposal,  request  their 
ttimes,.  organizations^ represented  and  the?:r  business  phones. 
Th(5  following  is  a* suggested  questlonaire:^' 


Name 


Organization  Represented 
1  Business '^'Itone. 


\ YES  NO 


A"  Do  yov  see  the  value  of  an  Interagtency  Tearh  ^ 
Approach? 

2  .  Do  you  undei;itand  why  the  school  migljit  be  a 

•  logical  coordinator  for  Interagency  effo;rts? 
3.  Would  you  say  that  under  the  pre'sent  system 
•the  school  dbes  have  all  the  tools  at  its  cdmmand 
"     to  handle  the  multitu^  of  probjl*ims  that  are 
Ji     carried  onto  the  campus  which,  have  nothing  *to 
^0  wi^  the  Academfle? 

IV'ould  you  say  that  the  schools  need  a*support 
system  of  trained  professionals  capable  of 
handling  the  non- academic  problems  that  prevent 
a  healthy  environment  on  the  campus?  ' 
Do  you  feel  that  we  can  bend  our  traditional  structure 
Nsufficiently  to  establish  a  better  coordinated 
systism  at  the  neighborhood  level? 
6. •  Dp  you  see  the  establishment  of  Interagency  Teams  . 
at. the  neighborhood  level  aa  a  possiible  solution 
fb^  upgrading  thejieighbdrhoods?    \  ^  : 

Do  you  feel  that  a  decentralized" human  service 
system  operating  a<the  neighborhood  level 
through  an  Interagency  I^eam  Approjich  would 
increase  its  accountability^?  > 


5. 
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YES  NO 


B.  Do  you  see  tight, •coordiftated  teamwork 

between  educators  and  human  service  professionals 
as  an  important  factor  in  improving  educational^ 
conditions  on  campus? 

9.  Wpuld  you  care  to  be  inyolved  in  further  discussions 
on  thi^  subjeCtT  '  ,  . 

10.  Any  further  comments  


ill 
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FACTORS  INVOLVED  IN  PROGRAM'S  PROGRESS 

Based  on  oiw  qwn  experience  we  can  tell  you  that  program 
progress  will  be  relative  to  a  number  of  factors:   (1)  Have  you 
done  your  JiomeworkX^)  Do  you  have  good  administrative  support 
and  staff  members  williM  to  work  for  you  (3)  What  ia  the 
attitude  of  the  agencies  ^1  HaveJ  you  made  a  real  effort  to  gain 
■working  support  from  the  pa>s^ts   (5)  Have  you  gained  support 
of  certain  policy^makers  ^n  the^ighboj^hood,  such- as  PTA*s 
and  Education  Boards?  You  nfiay  sWer  some  frustations  the  first 
year  because  your  answers  to  those^li;^<;^ons  may  riot  be  quite 
-  as  clearly  positive  as  yoi^ would  like  thwhs^o  be.    On  the  one  . 
hhnd,  you  may  have  an^undance  of  parentalN  support,  but  on  the 
other  hand  your  own  /ebUeagues  may  be  Jacking  in  enthusiasm  or 
even  downright  skcj^iical.    Or  you  may  find  that  only  one  or  two 
major  agencies^operated  iii  supplying  a  team  member. 

■    Relax,  lihopi  are  common  conditions.    That  is  why  you  have 
to  have  a  strdng  belief  in  and  knowledge  o^  the  Interagency" 
Concept.   It  took  us  1-1/2  years  to  persuade  the  Probation  ' 
^Department  of  the  value  of  having  one  man  working  out  of  the 
sch'opl.    Prior  to  that  time  there  were  as  many  a  a  12  probation 
officers  passing  in  and  out  of  the  school  with  very  little 
communication  with  anybody  .    On  the.  other  hand,  we  werft  able 
to  get  a  Social  worker.    We  had  strong  administrative  suipportT  "  ' 
but  not  a  gjreat  deal  of  outward  staff  dupport^    Staff  support 
comes  as  awareness  levelJjtcrea^s«^.'^Staff  is  fully  supportive 
of  the^ujogranri  now.'  One  of  our  greatest  strength's  came  'from 

warn  gfoup  of  parents.  Their  work  and  dedication  helped  us,  > 
not  only  to  gain  full  community  support,  but  to  get  funding  . 
^or  a  Learning  Center  as  well  as  24-hour  services  for  adolescefitr. 

In  the  end  you  will  find  that  if  you  are  persistent  in  your' efforts 
the  strength  of  the  program  will  grow*   It  has-to^^  because  it  not 
only  has  the  sup^iprt  of  sound  organizational  techfiiques  behind  it, 
it  has  an  attraction  for  the  people .    The  "present  System  is  too  . 
large  and  cumbersome  in  their  eyes.    Neighborhood  services 
,put  things  on  a  more  personal  level.   Top  administrative  personnel 
at  Uie  District  level  see  things  in  dollar  signs  and  if  professional 
services  can  be  adde^  to  the  school  at  no  cost  to  the  District,  you 
will  not  only  have  their  blessing,  but  their  encourkgement  as  well, 
Furtiiermore,  ^ou  may  rest  secure  in  Ijmowing  that  three  influential 
State  Agaociations  are  prompting  this  concept  -  The  California,  ' 
School  Boards  Association^  The 'State  Attorney  General' s  Office, 
and  The  State  PTA  Association.  '  .  / 
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HOW  IT  Ol^ERATES  | 

i;.  Sample  of  Component  Xctivitiea 
11.  Graphic  Presentation  ^ 
III, -^Case  Study  ^  • 


COMPONEI^T  AOTIVajriES 


CoR>ponent  No.  1:  S\mtfrier  Worlcshotf  -  Advance  PreTjaration 
fqfr  the  Crisis  Pr<|g ram  y     '  ^ 

a.  Meet  with  all  involved  staff  memWrs ,    Review  and 
'    discuss^  the  objectivfea  of  tlje  program,    ^  ^ 

b.  Come  to  terms  on  the  proc|edurefl  for  accountability, 
rpsponsii>ilitie9,  dat^s,  ai:|i  rpethods. 

c.  Prepare  a  written  record  of  the  -results  of  the  ^ 
discussions' -  jconclusions  reached  and  agreements 
made.  >    • . 

Study  the  facilities  available  for  the  Crisis  prpgram 
.    '  and  submit  a  list  of  necessa:ry  items  to  make  the 
^  program  operational,,  ■ 

Co^poneijt  No.  2:  Agency  Support  System  (Sumi1c?er) 

•  ■  ■      \  ■ 

a.  Come  to  an  understanding  wjth  regard  to  the  role 
that  eacfi  member  play  sntrela^oif^Co  the 

b.  Set  up  a  detailed  calender  of  events  for  the  year  * 
'  clearly  defining  the  daily  activities  of  the  team^ 

c.  Begin  a  detailed  sti^rfy^  the  Yerba  Buena  school 
area.    Utilize  ag^^ies  with  vital  information-pon- 
cerjxing  thi>^eriMBa,  .  ® 

d.  Come  to  an  agreement  on  office 'procedures  in  te^ms 
of  records,  methods,  etc. 

Set  up  individual  appointments  with  the  representjative^ 
.^of  agencies  .corrimitted  to  the  pfografti.  : 

Component  No.  3;  Diagnostic  and  Motivational  Counseling 

a.  Make  identifications  of  crisis-prone  students  coming 
from  the  feeder  schools  as  well  as  those  already  at  * 
^Yerba  Buena.    Investigate  records,  discipliriaty, 
attendance,  confidential  papers,  etc.  '    ^  ■■ 

b.  Visit  selected  families  considered  to  have  c :^is is j- prone  \ 
^              children  at  Yerba  Buena„  •  , 

.    ■    c.  Arrange  individual  counseling  session^  with  crisis  students 

d.  Discuss  goals  and  objectives  for  thfe  school  year. 

e.  Recommend  and  make  preparatiqjis  for  psycho- educational 
'work-ups  for  those'  stirdents  in  need  of  special  help. 
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f .  Recoxpmead  to  SocmI  W«n^rr  familleg  of  project  student 
who  *rc  ln*nccd  of  sp^t^I  5e/vicc«c 

g,  Set  up. dates  for  periodi^^m^ tings  with  consultants  from 
St«^nford  Medical  Center  and  East  Side  Union  High  School 

^  District.-        ,  ' 

•       *  i 

Coirfponent  No^  4;  Educational  Prescrfptions  « 


Collect  data  fronn  cum  folders,  family  background  find 
teacher  observations.  • 

b.  cMake  ass.essmentof  studetit*^r^ptitude, 'proftl6  and  - 

setting  of  his  environment*  •  * 

c.  Recomxpend  alternative^  for  the  student  himself^,, 
including  special  activities. 

d.  Recommend  additions  to  or  modiHcations  of.leaming  * 
environments  that  affect  the'  student's  profile.  • 

e.  Develop  forms  and  procedures  that  will  bring  out  the 
patterns  so  that  they  are  clear  to  tochers  and  counselor) 

-   and,  can  be  recognized  with  help  by  the  student  and  his 
— '  pa^ents,"^  -  ^      ^  , 

f.  Implement  pres<friptions  through  special  placement  and 
follow-up,  *  --^ 

g.  Provide  materials  for  ih- service  training  in  order  that 
,  the  faculty  will  become  more  .aware" In  ** social  learning 

techniques*'. 

h.  Follow  up  co&nseling  to  provide  info  and  feedback  fot.the 
student  and  his  parents.  ,  ,  / 


Component  No.  5:  Parent  *T raining 


a.  -Take  early  survey  to  deteiiiitue>litsw  many  Varba  tiu^na. 
r  Parents  woul3~attend  a  parent  o^ectiyeners  course, 

b.  In  conqecHon-idth  counselor  home  visitations  exp^ln' 
course  to/project  parents  and  take  all  slgn-ups. 

c.  Determine  ^ate  and  location  for  conlducting  parent 
'  ^  cffcct^veiiess  tJ'aining^    ^    '  . 

d.  Expain  at^d  discuss  the  objectfves  of  the  Crisis  Program, 

e.  ' Assess  the  child- rearing. frustration*. of  the  parents 
<  participating  in  tlie  course. 

U  Discuss  the  methods  of  4eaHng  wit^  these  frustvMions. 
>  g.  Explain        discuss  negative  ways  parents  affect  the^r 
children.  .  *•  x  '  " 

^.^^Ixpla^in  and  discSuss  positive  way'i  parents. affept  their 
chUdren.         '      *  ^  \ 

A:  Utilize  <Uicussion.  lectures,  ,ca%e  studies,  and  visual 
'«aides.* 
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Rocoipmoyld  to  Social  W^J|^^,rt)  famllioe  of  ^project 'atUdento 
.  who  are  in  need  of^a^eAi^l  apyvlces. 

g.  3et  up  dates  for  periodic  meetings  with  consultants  from 
o  ^  Stanford  Medical  Center  and  East  Side  Unio^  High  School^ 
•    '        Dlafrict^  . 

^  '       .  * 

Component  No,  4:  Educational  Prescriptions  ^ 

a.  .  Collect  data  from  cum  folders,  family  background  and  ' 

teacher  observations. 

b.  Make  assessment  of  student*  s  aptitude,  pribfile  and  ^ 
setting  of  his  environment.  ' 

C.  Recommend  alternative^  for  the  student  liimself., 

including  special  activities; 
d.  Recommend  jBid^mioifs  to  or  modifications  of  lQax4iing  • 

environments  that  affect  Cjie  student^s  profile. 

0.  Develop  forms  an4  procedures  that  will  bring  oXit  the 
patterns  so  that  they  are  clear  to  teachers  and  counselors 
and  can  bo  recognized  with  help  by  the  student  and  his 
pa^^ents.  , 

^  f .  Implement  prescriptions  through  special  ialaceinent  and  , 

follow-up. 

^.  Provider  materials  for  In-Service  training  in  order  that 
'  ^  the  faculty  will  become  more  aware  in  "social  leat^ning 

techniques". 

h.  Follow  up  counseling  to  provide  info  and  feedback  fot  the 
student  and  his  parents.  / 

Compojiont  No.  5:  Parent  ^Training 

a.  Take  early  survey^to  determine  how  many^eWa 
Parents  would  attend  a  payent  e^ffectivCness  course. 

b.  In  connectibn  witli  counselor  home  visitations  ex^ain 
course  to|  project  parents  and  taHe       sign*ups.  '  * 

c.  Determine  date  and  location  for  conducting  parent 
effectiveness  training. 

d.  Expain  ajid  discuss  the  objectivej|of  the  Crisis  Program. 

e.  Assess  tke  child^ rearing  frustraRons  oi  the  jsarents 
participating  in  ^e  course. 

f. ''Discuss  the  methods  of  deiiling  with  these  frustrations. 

g.  Explain  and  discuss  negative  ways  parents  affect  their 
children.  " 

h.  Explain  and  discuss  i^sitive  ways  parents  aifQijCt  their 
children . 

1.  UtiliTie  discussion,  lectures,  Case  studies,  and  visual^,^^ 
aides. 
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Component  No .  6?  Teachc^  In-SeiVice  Program 

a.  Bxpliin  «ind  cUscust  th^  primary  objective's  of  the 
Crisls'Program.  v  • 

'  .     b.  Explain  and  discuss  the  function  of  the  Crisis  Counselo 
In  the  program. 
I        ,  c.  Explain  and  duscuss  the  various  functibns  of  all  tife 

membc^rs  on  thp  Jnterageficy  Teaxxi  ^  **  ' 

'   ,  d.  pfscUBs  the  role/of  the  teacher  in  the  program.  ^ 
A    e.  Giv0  a  presentation  of  social  learning  and  behavior 
modificationinoldels .  « 
f .  Review  and^mscuss  apecial  materials  and  related  case 
^  studies  in  small  groups. 

^       g*  Review  prescriptions  in  behavior,  Mod  terms. 

h.  Present  c^tie  study  method  in  brief. 

i.  Prepare  teacher  observation  form. 
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AGENCY  SUPPORT  SYSTEM 


Department  of 
Socisd  Services 


1.  One  SdciiJ  Worker 
participating  full 
time  on  the  Crisis 
T*4m 

i  / 

2.  Family  Counfeling. 


ajni 


Juvenile  ProbmtloJi 
Department 


1.  -One  probation 

officer  particlpatr 
ing  part-time  on 
the  Crisis  Team  • 

2.  Drug  Counseli^. 

3.  Special  delin-  • 
quency  prov^ntivp 

J  prograrrft .  • 


Family  Service 
Association 


1.  tJse  of  st^f/ mem- 
bers on  a 'part- 
time  basis . 

2.  In-service  training 
assistance  in  inter- 
Yiewing,\  group  ^ 
methfsds  and  use  of 
commiuiity 
resources.^ 


1, 
1 

« 
1 

\ 

1. 

2. 

Crisis  Counselor 
Social  Worker 

3. 

Probation  Officer  ''^ 

4. 

Other  ' 

STUDENT 


FAMILY 


TEACHER 
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Catholic  Social  Service 


I- 


1,  Part-^imc  profei- 
■lofml  oervices 
oif-tered  In  th^ 
AovAng  aresasl 
oasolitaiitce  In'ln- 
gervlce  training 
« Individual  it  group 
coiui  seeling 


Model  Cltlea 


1.  'Jrutorlal  support 

2 .  Parental  invoi^e- 
•nent 

3.  Referral jiisrvices 

4.  Home  s<iftvlce% 
repair       ,  j 

5.  P^sslbi^future 
monetary  assis- 
tance 


Department  of' Human 
Resources  Develop-' 
meht 


1,  Crisis  Counselor 
2  .  Social  Worker  ' 

3.  Probation  Officer 

4.  Other 


1.  Job  referrals 
and  Info rmiit Ion 

2 .  Job  training  , 

3.  Employment 
Counseling 

4.  Vocatlona-l 
Testin 


STUDENT 


FAMILY 


TfiACHER 
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Youth  Service 
fiure&u 


Will  join  the|Cri8i« 
Team  in  inter- 
ttaff  cooperation 
*  through  attendance 
at  meetings  ^nd  «t* 
diflcu»»lon  pf'cafle 
studio  9 


Out  of  Schpol 
Nclghb^|;liood  Youth 
Corps 


J.  Work  Experience 
and  training 

2  .  Basic  Education 

3.  Counseling  for 
high  school  ^ 
drop  outs 


In  School 

Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  ^ 


1.  Job  training  for 
needy  youth  in 
high  schooil 

Z .  Vocational 
counseling 

3.  Medical  Service) 


'  1 


1.  Crisis  Counselor 

2 .  Social  Worker 

3.  Probation  Offifcpr 

4.  Other 

STUDEJNT 


FAMILY 


TEACHER 


4^7 
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M  e  xi  c  an  •>  Am  e  r  i  c  a  n 

OppQrtui^itieB 

Center 


Operation  SER 


Skills  Centfer 


1,  On-the-job  training 

2  ,  CounBoling  for  high 
school  dropouts 

3r  Child  development  • 
aervicei 

4.  Assist  young  people 
picked  up  on  mis- 
demeanor charge* 


1.  Residential  Youth 
Center 

B&sic.  Education 
Classes  ^ 
Pre-vocational  M 
clause s^  *  •# 

4  ^Vocational graining 
5k  Job'' placement 
6,  Educatimial  talent 
searc?h  * 


1.  Skills  Training 

2.  Basic  E^cation 

3.  Special  Counseling 

4 .  Aptitude  and  ' 
Interest  Tests  '  • 

5t  Job  placement 

6*  Pre- job  Orientation 
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DiBpartment'  of 
Rehabilitation 


Youth  Care^ 
Action  Prpf^ram 


1.  Will  assist  handi- 
capped  atudentsi 
whether  physical, 
mental,  or  behav- 
ioral disability 

2.  Job  placement 

3^  Work  Adjustment 
4.  Medical  Services 


1,  Basic/Ejducation 

2  .Cpt^selin^'for 
■  dtopouts 

3.  Referral  Services 


489.  ;•  ; 


1,  special  Tutoring  . 
for  minority  stu- 
'  dents, 

Z»  GoUege  Counseling 


/ 

/ 

y  / 

/ 

1. 

Crisis  Counselor 

2. 

*^ Social  Worker 

3. 
4. 

Probation  Officer 
Other 

1 

STUDENT 

FAMILY 

•  c 

* 

TEACHER 


/ 

/ 
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'  A  CASE  STUDY  ^  . 

^The  Verba  Buenm  Strategy  can  probably  best/be  explained  through 
a  case  study.    We  will  call^thA  boy  •'Nlike'* .  The  young  man,  happened 
to  be  a  freshman.   An  early  identification  was  made.   A  pattern^ 
established  itself  —  constant  fighting,  excessive  talking  and  disruption 
in  the  classroom.   There  was  also  a  speech  problem*   He  was 
assigned  to  the  Crisis  Counselor  .   In  an  effort  to  get  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  problem,  the  Crisis  Counselor  visited  both  his  parents  , 
and  the  fo*rmer  school  he  had  attended.   He  discovered  that  there  >j 
was  a  serious  control  problem  at  home  with  the  parents  even  ^ 
experiencing  fear  of  harm  from  their  own  son.   He  also  discovered 
from  the  student's        grade  principal  arid  school  psychologist 
that  Milce  was  diafeno'sjjd  as  hyperactive  and, was  put  on  tranquilizers. 
With  this  art4  other  f>ertinent  information,  he  began  to  work  with 
MikeTT«rfche  initial  counseling  sessions  he  madie  quite  clear  the 
limits  the  young  man  wo\jld  have  to  accept  during  his  four  y,ear 
_tay  at  Y^erba  Buena  High  School.  ^  The'boy  resented  it.   He  demanded 
a  new  counselor,  but  no  change  wag  mide.   Staffing  around  Mike's 
case  was  conducted,  as  is  the  practice  in  many  otjio^.ha^d-core 
crisis  cases.   The  Crisis  Team*,  Counseling  Sta/f,  Administration 
and  Involved.teachers  all  were  united  in  the  strategy  bfi'ing  devised 
for  handling  Mike's  case.  *  ( 

i       The  first  member  of  the  Interagency  Team  to  concentrate  on 
the  home  problem  was  the  team  p'sychiatypist.   He  had  a  number  of 
sessionsvwith  the  student  and  M^a  family.  .  This  permitted  a  search 
for  and  -discussion  of  the  problems  in  their  interrelationships.  The 
parents  themselves  were  later  lijvolved^in  parent- chil^  training  " 
sessions  at  the  school.  .They  joined  a  g^oup  of  parents  who  were 
having  similar  problems  witK  their  children,   A  Parent  Trai^^ing 
Specialist  listened  to  them  and  helped  them  construct  a  plan  for  ^. 
setting  realistic  liitiitations  for  their  cliiildren.    The  objective 
is  to  help  restore  parental  Authority  to  those  who  have  lost  it  and  > 
to  effect  a  better  balance  for  parents  who^axft^oo^rig!^.   The  Team^s 
Social  Worker  viJited  Mike's  home  to  see  if  he  c(M^^^&,^^ome 
assistance.    He  discovered  that  there  were  some  financial  pf'fa^^lexskti^. 
5 so  he  did  what  M  could  to  advise  and  assist  tjlem. 

In-order  to  iinprove  th<j  school  situation  for^'^Iike,  a  tutor  from 
General  EleCtrit  was  asked  to  work  ,with  him -on  his  speech  and 
l-eading  skills./  The  tutor  turned  9ut  to  be  a  strong  social  model 
for  him.    A  triinfrig  ^►rog'ram  was  also  set-up  for  several  of  Mike's  ^ 
teachers  so  atf  tO  improve^ their  skUls  in  working  with  students  / 
like  Mike.    Tke  Crisis  Counselor,  a  successful  teacher  for  14  year/, 
conducted  th6  sessions.   Emphasis  was  put  on.the  importance  of/ 
Structure,  cqnsistency,  and  the  aejtting  of  realistic  liniitations^lii 
their  classes.        .  ^  i 
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"The^yyorba  Btiena  Strategy,  then,  is  to  bring  th«  coUective 
Btrength  of  the  system  into  a  workable  arrangement  where  a  unity 
,/              -  can  be  achieved  in  resolving. i:he  crftical  problems  of  young  people.  * 
f'^  .              Parent  Education,  Teacher  E^lucation,  and  Interagency  Teamwork 

has  made  this  young  man's  life  a  little  brighter  and  his  chances  for  . 
.  '[          academic  success  a  greater  certainty.  He  entered  the  Crisis  - 
Counseling  Project  a's  a  freshman  in  the  Fall  of  1972 .    By  the  4th n 
Quarter^of  his  first  year  there  were  noticeable  improvements. 
He  seemed  calmer  and  moTC  in  control.   His  speech- had  even          '                .  ^ 
»           improved*   His  parents  became  more  involved  witii  their  s6n  anxl  *\ 
'             his  ^chool.   He  not  only  began  to  invest  in  the  school  system,  he  . 

began  tp  enjoy  it  as  well.   His  attendance  and  9.  P.  A.  improved                      '  * 
dramatically.    By  Fall  1973, Semester  his  G.P^.  went  up*to  a 
2»6  from  a  .8  in  the  prior  school  year.   He  was  absent  a  total  6f 
36  days  In  the  prior  Spring  Semester,  but  missed^  only  5  days  in  ^  ^ 
r     --"'^    the  Fall  semester  of  his  Sophomore  year."*  His  disciplinary'^ 

referrals  were  reduced  from, 5  in  the  Spring  of  his  Freshman  yeaiJ 
to  0  l^e  following  Semester » 

<  * 

iJ  1 

• 
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SPIN-OFFS  FROM  THE 'CRISIS 
COUNSELING  PROJECT^ 

I.  'the  Learning  Center 

11,  Tlie  24-Hour  Services  for  Adoleacenta 


The  Learniixg  dentjcr  is  one'jiil;.  of  art  early '^jfllaU  Wontification 
component  that  ii  geared  to  yel[t<fpmg^|(otentia^  ctUlcal  cafea.at  the 
6th,  7th,  and  8th  grade  levelat  bj^raence  is  clear  thit  low  achiey^rs 
are  potential  ctiai*  ca^ee  duylpg  their  high  lichq^  yeajra.   Thp  Yerba 
Buena  »trat*gy,  then^  is  to  iifitervene  before  theae  young  pe<^lo. teach 
high  ichool  by  selling  up  a  mechantam  for  cooperating  ^ith  ttitejeedej? 
schooU  in  carrying  out  a  join^  effort  to  concentrate  on  improving^x^-^c^ 
« elf- image  art^^  raiting  reading  and  math  leveli^.        :  \ 

-iThe  michaniim,  or  Leifcrning  Center,  haji  becvme  an  integ^r^l.^ 
part  of  the  curriculum     Verba  Buena  High  School,  it  irf  an 
important  4irm  of  the  Verba  Btlbjjia  CHaio  Counseling  Project. 
J3PltrouHji  coordination  ^th  th<^  feeder  tchooXt,  Aa  they  are  called,  * 
(ihe  Wudenta  ar«  tranaportfpd  to  Verb»  Buena  High  Scjbool'for  2-1/ J  ^ 
hdur  aeasions  ea^h  day  to  ree«43(e_^intenAiv^  inatraction  in  reading 
and  mathematic  s .  ^  ■  \ 

E^ach  aludcnt  ia  asaigned  a  modelThigh  achool  ahtdent  who  acta  • 
aa  hia  special  V^t or*   Vfhibn  the  grade  achool  atudentl^i  reached  a 
'  ttormai^val  in^ref^liijgf  and  mathematics,  he  la  phaseO.  out  pjf  the  ^ 

programL  .    '  '  /      "  '^r  ■  ■  i 

For  th^  past  fc(v6  years  the  program  ixas  .worked  ovit  succla^sfully,' 
Rea4ing^and^Math  levels  havp  improved  fo>ucl]i^  an  extent  th^t  mai^y 
students  who  |>ayticipated  have  /entered  and  are  entei^^ng  Ye  Aa  • 
Buena  withmormal  r«aiding  and  ii?iath  levels,,  ^Aiyjadded  valui  of  * 
this  approach  i*  %at  the  studeAt,  before  he  enters  .Verba  Buena  - 
Bfigh^SGhopl  develops  £t  loyalty  and  respect  for  t^e  school  which 
he  win  soon  b*  att«nding  full  time.   Because  the'parents  appreciSte 
this  service,  ^e  high  school jfaina  their  \6yalty  and  respect  as  well. 
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24-HOl/k  CENTER 
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The  purpoic  of  this  pr^i^^i  to  develop**  nc^  alliance  between 
•  pro£e««lonal«  from  the^i^mmunity  hiunan  gerv^ce  iyitpm  and 

•chool  profe»«loiya*im  order  to  facUiUte,  improve  and  ip«ed-up 
-relief  .to  a4bieVccntir  and  their  fyxiUiei  in  crliii.  .  '  ^ 

To  initUte  thlraUiancc.  proieiiioilali  repretenttng  the  Departmenti 
of  Social  Service  and  MenUl  He^  ^rill  be.hlre^to  work  otit  of 
y  the  Y«rWBuena  High  School  Criiii  Center  to  form  a  fuUy  operational 
Inter^^y  Team  and  to  carry  on  the  clotett  potii^Ie  coUabor*tion 
iri^^e  educator  •'o  th^i  together  they  can  achieve  the  foUowing:  ^ 

VlvProvide  profe»»ional  counielinj-on  a  twenty*four  houx^ba«ij  

to  the  adple* cent  and  hii  iamlly  in  criiii 
2*  Pr ev&it  new  or  recurring  criiii  iituationi,  * 
3.>Increarte  the  uie  of  commtmity  ijaied  resburcei. 
'    4,  Pjomote  coordination  of  eXiiting  reUted  iervicei,  . 

.  *   .Because  of  the  a^Uance  it  wUl  be  poiiible  to  build  the  following 
component*  into  the  prog«m  thui  making  it  alio  ^osiible  to 
achi eye  the  four  goali  liited  above!  A     .  . 

hmwpftnftpt  No.  1:  Criiii  Intervention  ^  , 

.   '  /    School  faclHtiei  wiU  be  uied  fox  counieling  and  aniwcring 

^fervicei.  Answering  iervicei  wlU  be  provided  through  a  ,  ^ 

twenty- four  hour  period  and  on  wc*kendi  ani  hoUdayi.  Infor- 
mation ier  vice  available  through  the  tchool  wiU  be  a  valuable 
aiiet  in  intercepting  and  more  fuUyujAeriUndlngadqleicent    ^  •  ' 
cjrliii  iituationi,   CounieloVi,  adminii^ratori'and  teacheri, 
becauie  of  their  daily  conUct  wfth  youth  will  be  one  of  the  niajor 
"  *     referral  iourcci.    The  Center  will  be  an  immediate  reiource  ^  ,         /  - 

for  referrali  during  evening  houxi,  weekendi  and  hoUdayi  coming 
from  iuch  agenciei  ai  the  noUce-depaxtrrtent  and  60l  lMveriiOn.  • 
^Twenty-four  hour  criiii  intervention  will  be  provided  l>x  Ucehied 
clinical  iociat  worlceri  and  piycholpg'iiti  trained  in  criiii  ^ 
Intervention  techniquei.  A  mobUe  unit  wiUlilio  be  avalUl^l© 
to  the  CriiiiXenter  through  a  previouily  arranged  agreement 
with  San  Joie  City. College.  •  ^        '  <m»"*^ 

Component  No*  2i  Criiii.lPrevention  and  Follow-up  Servicei 

T<ircrugh  the  utilization  of  ichool  faciUtlei  the  Criiii  Center  / 
.  '  Staff  wilf  involve  tjie.adoleicent  and  his  family  in  individual,  / 
group  or  family  therapy.   Theie  ieiiioni  will  -nm  into  the  - 
evenizfg  .  If  appropriate,  refetrali  will  be 'nfiad^  to  other         .  '  ,  V 

?      communityagenciei.,  I^.thecaie  of  tire •»dolei6fcnt.  the  criiii  '  — 

ipec^iut  *nd  adhool  cohnielor  wiU  work  cl.oi^iy  togetii?r  to 
'  *     deiSnSe  be%t  poiilble  ichoolsituatipn  foif  him. 
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24-HOUR  CENTER  *  ^ 
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'     The  piTrpoie  of  thii  projffiii  is  to  develop  a  new  aUUnco  between 

proieailonaU  from  the.,ci^mmunlty  hmnaii  service  •ystem  and 
.  .chool  prBfes.jLonia*  In  order  to  facilitate,  improve  and  •peed-up  ^ 

roUef  to  adpleifcjont*  and  their  familioi  In  crUU.  •        ^    ^       a-.  * 
'  To  lni1;i*te  thi»  alUance  prpfei»ional»  r^proienting  thu  Dtopartinent. 

of  Social  Sey.vi6e  *nd  Mental  Health  wUl  .be  hire^  to  work  ont  of  . 
\  the  Yerb*  Buena  High  Sfchool  Crliii  Center  to  fbrjn  a  fully  operational 
•  Intori^^^ncy  Team  and  to  ^ti^  on.the  cloabit  poiiible  coUaborAtion 

^H^thU  educator  so  thJ^  together  they  can  achieve  the  following 

1,  Provida  profenlohaX  Counseling  on  a  twenty-foul*  hour  baois 
-  to  the  adole'scent  and  his  family  in  crisis  ^ 

2,  Provte  new  or  recurring  crisis  aituationa. 

-3  .  Increite  the  usio  6f  com?nwity  based  reaourcoB. 
4.  Pyomote  coordination  of  exiating  related  services. 

Because  of  the  alliance  it  will  be  possible  to  build  the  following  • 
components  into  the  program  thus  making  It  also  i^ossibl^  to 
achlevo  the  four  goals  listed  above: 

Component  No.  H:  .Crisifl  Intervention  ,         '  ^ 
School  .facilities  v/iU  be  used  for  counseling  and  anaweiring 
aervlces.   Ansv^ering  servlcea' will  be  provided  through  a 
twenty-four  hour  period.and.on  -weekends  and  holidays.  Infor- 
mation service  available  thf  ough  the  whool  will  be  k  valuable  ^ 
a88«t  in  intercepting  and  more  fully  uimerBtanding  adolescent 
crisis  situatjlfens.    Counselors.  .adminiriiJrators  and  teachers, 
bec^uAe  of  U-eir  daily  .contact  with  youth  will  be  one  of  the  major 
referral  sources.    The  Center  will  be  an  immediate  resource  ' 
for  rJferrals  during  evening  hdurs.  weekends  and  holidays  coming 
from  such  agencies  a»'the  poUce  depai^tment  anti  601  Diversion. 
Twenty-four "hour^crisis;  intervention  will  be  provided  by  licensed 
^     clihlcal  social  workers  and  psychologists  trained  in  crisis 
intervention  techniques .   A  mobile  unit  will  also  be  available 
to  theyCrfsis  Center  through  a  previously  arranged  agreement 
ifith  S*n  Jose-. Gity  College.  t  >• 

Componijnt  No.-  2:  Cri^t^ventiQ^TI^SroUow-up  Service 

Through  the  utiliza.tion  of  school  AidiUties  therCrisis  Center 
Staff  will  involve  the  adolescent  and  his  family  In  individual, 
group  or  family  therapy.    These  sessions  wIUtui^  into  the  ^ 
evening  .   If  appropriate;  referrals  will  be  made  to  other 
cotAmunity  agencies.   In  the  case  of  the  adolescent,  the  crisis 
specialist  and  school  counselor  will  work  closely  together  to 
design  the  beait  possible  school  situation  for  him." 
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C omponent  No  /3 :  Termsorary  Out«of«Home  Placement 

'  Immediate  temporary  foiter  home  placement  of  the  a^dleacent 
.will  be -provided  through  the  uie  of  foiter  homes  recruited  and 
certified  by  the  County  Social  Servioes  Department.  Services 
would  be  provided  by  a  social  worker  representing  the  Department 
of  Social  Services  And  hired  to,place  the  adolesoeot  in  temporary 
bttt-of-home  pU^ement.   He  woufd  also  counpel  the  adolescent 
and  his  family  and  seek  to  resolve  family  confllctii?  The  worker 
•    would  develop  a  working  plan  for  on-going  services,  either 
I  ,  at  the* Grl sis, Intervention  Center  or  other  agencies,  with  the^ 
ultlmate*goai  being  to  return  the  adolescent  to  hid  home  as 
prbmptly  as  possible. 
Component  No.  4:  TemporarvSupportlve  In^Home  Services 

Supportive  In-Kome  service  would  be  provided. by  community 

•  workers  avallablto  io^  home  visitations  dujjhig  day  or  evening 
hotirs.  These  workers  would  provide  roach-out  seryl^i  and 
would  help  in  resolving  ettvironmentgtl  problems  of  the  family 
in  crislii.  . 

Component  No"*.  5:  Teacher  In-Service  Training 

Teachers  are  a^valuable  asset  in  Identifying  poten^al  or 
active  crisis  cases.   They  also  have  the  potciiRrfl  t^deal  with 
those  cases  and  at  the  same  time  create  a  better  l<jarnlng 
environment  for  them.   By  working  with  teachers  through 
either  consultation  or  in-service  tralnbii^the  possibilities  of 
school  otaff  lnt<srvening  at  the  right  point  or  preventing  crisis 
altoji other  are  greatly  enh's^nced. 

Component  No.  6;  Family  E:aucation 

Roftoarch  and  practical  experience  make  It  very  clear  that 
the  oopds  of  most  adolescent  crises  can  iSo  traced  bade  to  the 

*  ^  family  and  the  relationships  that  existed  between  its  member^. 

It  would  so<5m  obvious,  thon^  that  any  crisis  center  dealing 
with  the  adolescent  mUist  also  deal  with  his  family.  Wo  have 
therefore,  Include  3  this  component  in  our  proposal.  It  is 
presently  in  opera  :lon  through  tW  Verba  Buena  Crisis  Center, 
:    andAvith^hc  suppoirt  of  ^U^Sosj^  City  College,  San  Jose  State 
Unlvorsiiy  and  the  East  Valley  Mental  Health  Departxrient  It 
win  bo  open  to  the  puh^lic  and  expanded  to  include  a  vfnfty  of  . 
family  edifcation  emn-sos.  .  -      i  .  i> 

AU  pf  the  comp6ne|its  explaJLned  above  ai?o  .<>ssentlal  to  a  total  jjg^ 
'approach  to  twdnty-four  ho^  ^rloiaL  Intervention  services  for   -   |  / 
adolescents.   The  end.  result  of  this  kind  of  approach  must  be  an  | 
ope iational  model  designed  to  ach'levi  exceHence  In  professional  f 
perforynance  'knd  cooperaHon  \ix  reduc^pg  critical  problems  that  i 
'  hinder  social  as  woU  as  academic  grovrth.  ^  . 
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^>!^IAUZED  ARTICLES  ^ 

I,  Mmtiagbment  In  a  Team  Structure 
^    .  *    -  by  John  Se^ar.Qjle 
and  Jerry  Mullina 

II.  Involving  Parent^  and  Community 
by  lola  WUliama  .  .  ,  ' 

m.  Parent  Education 
by^  Vivian  Batry 
-  ,    and  Jefry  PoweU 

^^,1V,  .Xhe  Social  Worker  and  the  Team 
— byOClcK  DiVita       *  — ^  ' 

V  '    ^  '  : 
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MANAGEMENT  IN  A  TEAli  STRUCTURE 

^Benefit a  of  a  Management  Team       /  ^ 

Internal  •chool  management  ia  of  crucial^lmportance  In  eatab- 
liahing  an  interagency  team  project.    The  reaponaibility  for  encour- 
aging profea»ional  ptaff  development  liea  with  the  achoors  principal. 
The  principal  must  poaaeaa  thfc  energy  and  competence  to  build, 
facilitate,,  and  direct  an  organizational  framework  baaed  on  team 
deciatona  and  team  goals . 

The  team  work  encouragea  unity  and  cojxdiatency .   Inatead  of 
working  Cn  a  vaccum,  profeaslonala  influence  and  communicate  with 
othet  ptofeaaionala.   A  weak  team  member  la  aupported  by  other 
profeaiionala  and  fiaa  the  opportunity  to  develop  atrengtha.  The 
team  approach  foatera  a  tri*at  and  respect  that  does  n<5t^oJ^  exlat 
in  the  traditional  structurp^^  /    .    .  ^ 

the  impact  of  a  faculty  team  ia  felt  by  atud^nta  and  by  the  overall 
educational  program!    ConHptency  in  handling  atudenta  ia  eat^bUahed. 
Declaiona  are  made  in  conjunction  with  team  in^ut,  not  hy  each  ,  < 
individual  staff  member  pi*  principal  ajone.         ^  if 

The  lAttle  Red  Schoo^touae  Syndrome  * 

Schoola  that  aro^aUU  operating  with  the    'Little  Red  Schoolhouae 
'  Syndrome"  will  hztve  to  change  to  become  team  operatit>na'.  The 
atrength  of  the/^^ttle  Red  Schoolhouae'*  system  rests  dangerously 
on  the  shoulder  of  one  person  and  the  cult  of  personaUty  is  too     .  .  * 
strong.*  Kriowlngly  or  unlcnowlngXy,.  principals  can  choke-off  of 
seriously  hinder  professional  itiative  and  creativity  that  could  put 
vitality  in  school- community  relations,  staff  development,  and 
curriculum  Improvement.    In  the'^'one-manager"  system  the  • 
professional. potentiaf  of  the  staff  at  the  lower  level  rest^  stagnant..  ' 
Academic' a«d  Social  illnesses  aye  submerged,  communication  is  not 
open,  honest  and  consistent.    The*EC  is  no  mechanism  for  changes. 

Decentralized  Administration    .  ^  * 

By  decehtraUzing  administratiye  staff  in  order 'to  communicate 
,  more  fjiUy  with  aU  segments  of  the  campus,  professional  development 
is  encouraged,   A  major  part  of  that  development  comes  through 
professional  dialogue  with  one  another:   ■'  / 
The  team  structure  created  a  need  ftfr  frequent 'staff  meetings 
to  keep^on  top  of  the  problems,    Wl^en  there  are  no  Immediate 
probleitis  it  provides  the  oppofWt^to  discuss  long  range  gOals  and 
is  open  to  brainstorming.    It  keeps  dfeativity  and^hope  aliye,  and 
offers  a  mechanism  for  encouraging  constructive  change. 

Resource  people  shduld  be  available  for  contimious  professional 
assistance  to  teachers  and  counselors.    This  can  be  in  the  form  of 
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ttnlVAVsity  extension  coui^et  conducted  under  the  roof  of  the  ichool 
Itself,  or  it  may  oomo  in  the  form  of  qualified  consultanta  to  help 
Staff  performance.        /' \. 

The  important  thlxig  is  that  the  school  experiences  a  forward 
motion.   There, shouj4be  a\uniform  movement  toward  common 
goals,  an  kwar^ess  and  us'e  of  the  mechaxiTsms  Established  at 
the  school  for  piofessional  growth.   iCon*lstepcy  is  important}. 
It  cannot  be  an  *•  on- again,  off-again'*  thing. 
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INVOLVING  PARENTS  AN'D  COMIvIUNITY  IN  AN 
✓  INTER-AGENCY  PROGRAM 


In  order  for  a  program  of  inter-agency  "cooperation  to  be  sucf 
cessful,  community  trust  muit  be  estab^phed  to  the  point  that 
■ucceos  of  the  program  ii  not  dejlayed^y, misinterpretation  of  the 
aim'of  thtt  school,  organization,  or  ageijcie a  involved,   It  must 
be  clei^r  to  the  community  that  the  school  is  interested  only  in 
helping  the  student  solve  problems  that  prevent  him  from 
reachi^ng  his  f^est  potential. 

All  departm^ents  (teaching,  counseling,  discipline  administration 
and  support)  as  a  team,  each  member  doing  his  part  to  conVey  the 
meoaage  WE  CARE*  ^ 

Parent  participatioxji  in  Yerba  Buena  High  School  takes  several 
usual  fom^s:       '        '  , 

1.  Parent- Teacher- Student  Association 

2.  Parent  Advisory  Group 

3.  Band  Booster  ' 

4.  Athletic  3^oo ate  r 

5.  District  Parent  Advisory  Group 

6 »  Superintendent's  Advisory  Board  '  '  , 

7.  Superintendent's  Coordinating  Council     *•  • 

Most  schools  have  these  traditional  methods  of  parental  part-  ' 
icipation  and  realize  that  these  do  not  alvtrays  provide  the  conta&t^ 
needed  to  establish,  trtiat.  .  ^  ^  J. 

'Some  attempts  to  become  accoujitable  to  the  community  it  serves 
and  establish  the  relationships  needed  to  bridge  ^he  comintinica|:ian 
gap  between  Yerba  Buena  and  its  community  are  outlined  below: 

1.  When  establishing  the  goals  and  objectives  of  Yerba  Buena 
H[igh  School,  an  administrator,  teacher,  and  a  pasrent 
committee  niet  in  homes,  of  parents  throttghout  6ie  attend- 
ance area  for  input.  •  *       *  ^ 

2.  Counselors,  Title  1  Coordinator  and  Liaisons  met  in  ^Itrious 
areas  of  attendance  boundaries  to  discuss  with  piarents  over 
coffee,  any  problems,  concerns  or  suggestions  about  school 
and  students /'These  cofiees  were  set  up  by  parents  who    .  % 
invited  other  parents  frorrt  Uie  neighborhood  in  for  discussion. 
These  parents  were  extended* invitations  and  were  conducted 

,^      on  tours  of  the  facility  visiting  Classes.      a       ,  " 
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3,  Papcnta  pmrticlpaite  in  survey*  on  a  variety  of  •ubjects*  "^pne 
telephone  aurvey        conducted  by  parents  of  the  feeder 
Junior  high  ochool* a  PTA.   Thia  survey*  of  pairenta  was  4one 
to  eatftbli^h  feaaibility  of  parent-effectiveneaa  clmsaes  - 
300  p«rent8  were  ^urvbyed.   298  pareAta  ata^d  they  would 

'     atttend  claastfa.  ^      %  -/ 
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TyORKiNG  WITH  PARENTS  TO  HELP  STUDENTS  MANAGE 
'  ^      THEMSELVES  BEJTTER 

Neither. school  personnel,  community  agencies  nor  parents  can 
single-handedly  alter  behavior  ^tterns  in  students  that  have  been 
reinforced  for  yearfl  by  both  the  parents  and  the  school  staff.  Only 
by  working  toge^er  in  a  consistent  manner  can  the  two  groups 
effectively  combine  to  teach  students  new  behaviou  modes  that  will 
permit  them  to  learja  efficUntly  and^ achieve  social  significance  in 
*a  positive  manner. 

Behivior  is  learned  -  it  is  a  person's  re^ijonse  to  the  sitOa^ions, 
1^  encounters  as  he,  explores  his  environment.    Each  person  seeks 
8 ocial  signif icanc  e ,    If  his .  expe  rienc e  t eache  s  him  that  h e^  cannot 
achieve  significance  by  positive  behavior,  he  will  seek  to  achieve 
it  with  negative  behavior.    During  the  first  years/of  a  child' s  life 
he  learns  from  his  parents  and  siblings  wha^j  type?*  of  behaviour  wiH. 
be  rewarded  with  attention,  praise,  or  punishment.   He  is  con^tanUy 
either  encouraged  or  discouraged  by  those  around  him  as  he  attempts 
new  tasks,  -  j 

The  behavior  patterns  that  disturb  teachers  or  are  later  b*and«fd 
deUnquent  are  merely  extensionfe  of  those  learned  at  honae.  Many 
of  these  patterns  work  ^^successfuUy"  (i,e-,  ^  the  'child  g<its  what- 
he  wants)  at  home  or  on  the  streets,  btCt  are  maladaptive  at  ,  j 
school  or  in  task  situations*,  ,  ■  '  J 1 

parents  can  be  helped  to  change  .their  attitude's  and  assist  the^r 
children  to  build  new i  more  adaptive  behavior  patterns  through  ri^ot^p 
:«counseUng  sessionTs,    The  Verba  Buena  Crisis  CounseUng  Progrim  i 
^  offers  weekly  parent  training  sessions  .for  all  who  are  interested  ,  \ 
Sc^me  parents  come  for  just  one  session,  but  mSmy  attend  for  thi  ee  \ 
to  six  nibnth>&-^d  retW  occasionally  thereafter  ^or  :^einforcen^nt.  \ 
T^ie  task'  of.^he  group  is  to  identify  the  true  causes  of  conflict  i^  \ 
the  familyA'nd  to  help  the  parent  become  aware  of  his  true  feelings 
toward  the  chUd  -  the  feelings  thatmay  Winterfe ring" with  his  t)eing 
meaningful  in  teaching  the  child.    The-plTrp^e  of  the  group  is  never  . 
to  make  the  parent  feel  guilty  or  discouragedX   Evej^y  parent  is 
doing  some  ^:hings  right  and  the  gjroup  must  rebognize'his  desire 
to  be  a  good  parent  and  reinforce?  it,  even  as  it  attem'jits  to  suggest 
new  ways  of  looking  at  the  situation. 

Experience  at  Yerba  Buenla  has  shown  that  the  simple  fact  of  a 
parent's  partix:ipation  in  such'a  group  can  cause  changes  in  a  student 
attitude.    The^stud<^nt  is  aware  th^t  parents  and  school  staff  ar^  now 
communicating  directly,  .and  that  he  can  no  longer  manipulate  the 
situ^^ion.   He  is  often',S^ough  not  always,  pleased  with  this  sign  of 
parental  interest  and  toncem.  ,^  -  * 
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Parents  jyho  are  attempting  tol  seFnew  liinita  for  their  Ichildreh  as 
a  result  of  their  group  traiijing  sessions  need  constant  suJport^ai/  the 
child'acts  to  test  those  Umits.,    No  parent  should  be  uTgedlto  try  to  ^ 
^hange  the  home  sit\iatiqn  Until  he  or  she  is  ready  to  <Jo  sj.  Qilly^ 
-ivhen  the  parent's  attitude  toward  the  child  changes  will  aichange  in 
his  behavior  be'effective .  (CMldrjMi  recognize  conviction  |as  quickly 
as  they  sense  its  lack. 

Many  parent  complaintfs  abouii  their  children's  behavi] 
*  actually  symptoms  of  conylict  between  parents.  When 
■    stern,  mother  may  be  exti:emely|pemiissive  to  compensi 
♦/  mother  expects  "too  much,"  father  may  talce  the  indulgent  rqle. 
One  parent  may  protect  af  chlAd  flrom  being  ask^d  to  do  tisks  be  causes 
he  really  feils  the  other /parent  Should  be  doing  them.    For  instance, 
the  father  who  objects  td  his  wife' s  -working  may  support  his  daughter 
in  her  refus^^  to  wash  the  dishcfs  because  it  annoys  hini  to  see  his 
y    wlfMytng" on  th*  cAich  kher  dinner,    A  mother  may.-sUppqrt  her 
son's  fairujre  to  assum*  responsibility  for  cho»es  pr  s^hdo^work 
b-ecaiise  «he  resents,  hii  fatherfs  frequent  absenCe^s, 
the  real  cpnifoict  may  afhift  the  jfamily'  s  energies  to  ari 
be  remediated  rather Ithan  fdc\lsing  them  on  the  symp 
disorder.    When  symptoms  kije  dealt  with  rather  th a: 
disorder,  new  ones  quickly  reblace  them 

When  one^or  both /parents  ik^^  sorry  for  a.  child, /they  may 
handicap  his  developiient.    Nfjither  parent d  nor  teachers  can  be 
meaningful  to  someone  for  whfjm  th^  feel  pity.  A 
fltorry  canno  disciplihe  his  ^hiid  effectively.   He  wij 
cdnstantly  tend  ta  s^dil  thA^child  and  protect  IKim  fifom  the  conse- 
qiiences  of  his  actioks.'  Such  a  pattern  may  occur  /when  i  child 
hafe  been  ill»  when  fte  is  seen  as  handicapped  or  lei^s  favored,  or 
whfen'a  parent  feel  J  guilty  fo  3?  being  unable  to  pro\A:d^  the  child 
wiJi  something  -  Iclve,  a  father,  material  goddsijtoys,  a  stable 
home  situation.    Little  do^s  ithe  patent  realize  thftt  h^  is  further 
depUving  the  child  by  his  pi|^ 

Vhrough  discussions  guided  by, the  Crisis  Coi 
corriie  to  recognizW  the  feelii^gs  that  are  interferl] 
effectiveness.   A  J  their  attitudes  change,  so  do 
children.    Parentk  are  ^cduraged  to  hold  their  jchildreW  accountable 
and  responsible,  kt  the  sa^ie  time,  .  parents  ari  helped  to  recognize 
the  ineffectiveness  of  punishment  as  a  learning  device  ^  \They  are 
uriged  to  permit  Ibgicalr^j^  natural  consequences  fo  take  pi^ace  and  to 
remain  clear  of  continuous  verbal  arguments, 
^The  student  | himself  i\  quick  to  take  note 
attitudes*  and. may  oft  en  "^^^  grateful  for  the  c" 
positi(j>n0.   Student*?,  Hke  eyeryone  els<S,  need 
stand.  „  \   '  \  \ 

Pa  reWts  are  encouraged  to  be  less!  concer: 
ohUdi{en  Wijl  ' '  love ' »  thim  or\  not .    Par ent 9«  ofien  feel  that  if  their 
childuenlfevjfd  them  they  wouJ^d  behave,  do  ibet}:er  in  school,  do  house- 
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hold  chores*  etc.   In  truth,  there  is  little  ^lation  betHween  a  iv- 
child's  behavior  and  whetlj^er  he  ••loves"  the  pa^J^t  or  not.   Some  , 
children  coittrol  their  parents  with  an  *•!  wontH'  lojl^eX^u'*^  message  ^ 
tha^  prevent jj  parents  from  taking  action  pi^ expecting  ^^illment 
^  obligations.   A  child  may  not  love  ^-^rent  he  cannot  Respect,  He 
cannot  lespect  a  pajj^ent  he  can  man^piilat??.  -   \  ,. 

\parerit  groups  have  proved  to  .be  one  way  to  strengthen  u^nily 
relationships  in  ways,  that  help  fi'  student  manage  himselt  bettelj,  » 
They  ^e  effective  when  they  ^^e-led  by  trained  pergonnel,  o|fer\ 
a  consisl^ent  message*  an^  clttrify  both  the  home  and  the  school  N 
situation.  ^  ^  J 

"With  tlie  conclusion  of  the  first  semester  of  the i project,  I  feel 
that  we  have\nade  some'  significant  steps  to  Vl«se  cprfiamunicatiiofl  ^ 
gaps  that  ha^veN^xisted  by  rec  :>gnii!sing  that  student  xnigb^h^vior  is  9ft en 
symptomatic  of  a  problem  in  the  home,  the  commmiLQr  or  ev«in'in 
the  school.   I  am  involved  with  19  famUieU  in  (Afferent  modes  hi 
servicer   I  am  involved  with  seven  other  social  worker 6  acting 
as  liaison  for  the  Verba  Buena  student  in  their  caseload.    The  ^ 
significant  contacts  I  have  h*d  vdth  students    ,  not  reprei^nted 
in  "a  tjaseload  ^re  sit  least  dptl>le  the  num^l^er  of  caseti'   I  believe  the 
project  is  accbmplishing  more  than  it  set  out'  to  accomplish.      ^  '■■.t 
Hopelully  this  example  of  agency  cooperation  will  b^  an  example 
for  other  schools  to  follow.  ^  J0^' 
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THE  SOCIAL,  WORKER  AND  THE  INT^JRAGENCY 
TEAM  CONCEPT  / 


yhe  function  of  a  social  worker  is  *  ■     .to  be  an  educator'* 
writes  Charles  Silberman  in  his  bopk^Crisjs  in  the  Classroom; 
tnit  he  hastens  to  add  that  there^is'a  disturbing  conflict  among  social 
wo rkfers  as  to  the  directipjn  wliich  the  profession  should  take,   Ae  . 
a  sociill  worker  attached  to  the  communication  Counselor  Project  '. 
et  Yerba  Buena  lligh  School,  I  arn  of  the  conviction  that  such  a  ^  ^ 
proJ<etctt>oth  challenges  the  profession's  expertise  as  well  as  demanii 
.that  social  work  (t|rect  itself  to  become  involved  in  such  relevant 
areas  of  concern.    Thes6  areas  of  which  this  project,-!  feel,  is  an  , 
opportunity  to  develop  full  cooperation  and  interaction  among  agencies 
Su9h  ai  tlie  school'  andl  the  DepartmeiiV  6£-Social  Services-  thereby 
reducing  %  great  deal  ol  reduplication.  ^Finally,  it  offer ^  the 
Opportunity  to  utilize  the  four  major  areas  of  social  work  knowledge. 
Thus  in  my  capacity  as  a  social  worker  within  the  Commimication 
CotutseloGf  Project,  I  havelieen  called  upon  to  exercise  a  working 
knowledge  qf:  ■   -. — '^'^'y^  ? — ~-  •  *  ♦ 

"1,  Individual  problem  solving  .  *  " 

2 ,  Group  direction  arid  family  counseling  ^ 
,3,  Community  resources  and  their  development 
4,  ^Program  planning  and  ways  in  v^ch  to  redirect  the  services 

which  I  can  provide  to  rti$etdifce^changihg  goals  of  the  project  ag  ^ 
warranted  by  the  indi^ridiial  and^familtfe't  where  the  project 
serve  1^"    ^-"^^    •  .  * 

The  main  tiijrust  of  my  work  as^the  social  wprker  assigned  to  the 
Communication  Counselor  Pi*oj^ct  ^s  been  to  r'eceive  crisis 
ireferrals*'  involving  students  or.  th^'O^  fajnilies,  to  evaluate  the 
crisis  or  the  request  for  assista^c^  and  theli  to  interyene,  where 
necessary  and  appropriate,  wil^  specific  services  that  are  stiited 
to  meet  those  needs  that  have  arisen  li^th^  context  of \ the  cvisis,  be  they 
material,  emotional  or  environmentar.   Whith  the  ram^ge  of  referrals 
that  have  come  to  pie  I  have  found  that  they  nece*ssit^te^>|he  ability  to 
assume  a  variety  of  roles.  Somte  have^  reqtiired  that  I  i^l^  a  supportive 
role  as  has  frequently  occurred  in  problems  requiring  individual  or 
family  counseling  or  therapy.   Some  have  re<}tiired  a  •'broker" 
or  liaison  role  as  in  instances  where  the  solution  to  a  j^roi^eitn  reqtiires 
a  •* go-between'*  to  lin,e  up  certain  resources  or  services,  'O^er 
referrajl^  mandate  an  "ombudsman*'  position  where  the  representation 
of^the  studezit  or  his  family  is  necessary  to  resolve  a  grievence  07  tp  insure 
prompt  arid  legitimate  delivery  of  goods  and /or  services  from  a  host 
of  c  onpimmit y  a  g  en  ci  ^sua  nd  in  s  t itut ion  s ; 
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In  the  conteart  of  these  roles  I  hs^^e  contacted  students  or  their 
fajmilies  referred  to  me  by  the  project  counselor  and  establi shied  a 
service  agreement  based  upon  mutual  consent  and  participation  in 
the  service  plan.   Where  th"^  family  (ilready  has  the  service  of  a     .      :  ^ 
social  irom  the  Department  of  Social  Services,  I  assume  the 

role  of  informational  backup  or  liaison  with  Hie  school  and  Social 
Services.  , 

Due  to  the  high  rate  of  imemployixient,  the '''extremely  low 
.e?:onomic  level  an^  other  related  characte^stics  that  go  together 
to  compri«e  the  Yferb'a  Buena  High  School  District,  "crises*"*  often 
t^nd  to  involve  a  n<sed  for  basic  material  items  which  deeply  affect        i  . 
an  individual  or  family's  survival,  physically  as  weU  as  emotionally. 
Thus  much  of  my  iritervehtion  has. followed  a  pattern  of  pi*imarily 
helping  a  family  locate  or  obtain  such  things  as  public  assisiante, 
food  stamps  or"^actual  fbod  delivery,  clothing  and  other  i^ecessairy 
household  items  and  appliances.   In  one  family  where  the  daughter 
was  continually^ absent  fiTqm  school,  the  fsiimily  had  not  a  single 
lamp  for  the  children  to  study  by  after  dark.   Another  family  hrfd 
bft^n  living  for^weeks  without  a  refrigerator  or  washing  machine. 
In  both  instances  the  problem  was*resqlved  through  a  combination  . 
of  the  following  methods ^*      ^  * 

1.  Reliance  on  family  strengths  and  initiative.  % 

2.  a.eliance  on  existing  community  resources. 

3.  Petitiori  for  admini^strative  or  supplemental  assistance 
through  ihe  County  Department  of  Social  Services. 

Needless  tto  say,  in  these  many  examples  which  J  have  encountered, 
of  extreme  material  and  finai^ciat  deprivation,  there  were  accompanying 
high  degrees  of  stress  ahd  often  severe  emotional  illness  within  the 

family.  ,  ^  ■ 

Acting  in  the  role  of  supportive  counselor  often  took  the  form  of 
•^regular  weekly  appointments  in  order  'to  deal  with  emotional  problems 
over  a  period  of  weeks  o^r  months.   With  some  problems  that  w* re 
particvdarly  complex  or  deep  rooted  a  decision  was  made  to  refer  to 
a- psychiatrist  or  a  specialized  agency.  '  . 

Through  my  contact  with  students  who  were^expefiencing  problems*^ 
I  had  occasion  to  come  iti  contact  with  other  young  people  -  soijyie  even 
unknown  to  the  school,  although  they  were  iWng  within  the^chool 
boundaries.   In  some  of  these  cases  I  was  ablb  to  form  relationships 
to  the  point  where  I  was  allowed  to  establish  a  line  of  communication 
between  the  project  office  and  these  young  persons  with  the  result 
that  they  voluntarily  agreed  to  enroll  in  the  school.   To  insure  continued 
communication  I  have  formed  Uiese  stvS^ents  into  a.disoufision  group. 

Together  with  Jerry  Powell,  Communication  Counselor,  I  have 
workedon  developing  and  defiiiing  tesources^Vith  which  the  project 
can  p^(!^de  its  students  andth^ir  families  the  assistance,-  directioh  and 
support  they  are  requesting.  I  1  ^Iso  have  the  opi^ortunity  to  repretent 
Ihe  interests  of  the  students  and  families  I  am  serving  by  esqsressing  my 
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jfetfHngBtand  obeervatidn.  at  regular  meetinga  with  the  school 
adminiatra^tioix  an^in  developing  p^ogram^  in  tH"e  school  in' conjunction 
•with  the  school  health  cle^k  and  liaison.  '  Recenily  an  In- Service 
Institute  was  conducted  by  the  project  n^embers  in  which  I  directed 
part  p|.,the  discussion  to  the  role  of  the  social  worlcer  and  the  re  cog-  ' 
'  niifcion  and  hitndling  of  c risers*      ^  :«  " 
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_     ^  TOE  VERBA  BUENA  CRISIS  COUNSSi^NG  PRpJECT 
^  .  .  WORKSHOP  ^RJEQU  EST  FORM 

/  -  i    '  «  .  . 

Thy  Yorba  Buena  It^tysragfehcy  Team  is  available  for  consiilt^tion 
services  onfall  aapocts  of  the  project  or  oh     oingle  program  ccvnponenls. 
If^yoiJ^are  Inte tested  In  any  of  the  following  typea  of  workshop 8,  ;^ea9«  \ 
check  the 'one  thjit  most  suijtiB  your  needs.         .  " 

 ^*  Awareness  Level  Pre[%entation8  (l  Hour) 

•  _   Mihi  Workshops  t2^4  Hours) 

^         '  e  Maxi  Workshops  (12  Houi?8  oj:  more) 

S  Cdllege  C  iJSdit  Avaaable 

School  R,equc8tl»g  Wbrkdliop  .   .     /  ' 

'  Addresfj  •  

^      •  '■  


zip. 


Suggested  Date  for  Workshop^ 
Pe  r  8  on    o  o  r  dina  tjng  ' 

How  Many  Will  Paijticipate   

Who  mil  Participate  ■ 


/ 


WhoTHa;s  Authorized  the  Workshop?'  Principal  

Superintendent   Board      '  ^     -  Other  

If  "Other  V  please. in  die  ate  whom, 

.   So  that  we  can  better  assist  you  in  the  Workshop,  ans^/ers  to  the 
^"  following  qtuifltiona  would  helpi  '  ' 

Ijow  would  you  describe  the  80cio-'e6onomic<  academic  make'^up  y 
of  VQ^ir  school  and  the  neip|hborhood  it  serves?  / 


.so:?" 
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Why  do  ^oti  ^Krant  tLia  workihop?  Vhat  problem g  are  you  faced* with?* 


-J 


Are  there'  any  tpeclflc  componentj  of  our  program  that  you  wapt 
emphaaized?  -  *         ^  ~ 


Pleaie,  contact  our  office: 

Center  for  Interagency  ^udies 
/        Yerba  Buena  High  School 
I  1855  Lucretia  A.venue 

SanJoie,  California  95122 
Phone!  279-1500  Ex^  11 ,  j 


/■ 
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Why  do  yott  want  this  -gyorkukop?  What  pypblerrwi  are  you  faced  with? 


Are  there  any  apecific  component »  of  our  program  that  you  want 


emph&aiged? 


Please  contact  our  office:         '  ^ 

Center  flor  Interage'ncy  Studies 
i         Verba  Bli6na  High  School 
.  X855  Luciretia  Avenue 
.  '     San  Jose,  CaHiWj;ila  95122  * 
Phone:  ^79-1500  Ext  77 


\ 
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jstjpios  of  Solutiong  to/ 


PLEASE  SEND  ME  .  

Conflict  and  Violence  in  the  Schoolm  »t  $l.  QO  po^ 

copy  (10%  discount  for  ordiirs  of  1^  or  more  Qdpie«« ) 

 v'....'4,,,fH!-,   / 

NAME    "    V  / 


Send  to:  Cjallfomia  School  Boards  As/ociatlon 


800  Nipth  Street 
Sacratnentt^i  California  956l4* 

'  PR 

Center  for  Interjagency  Studies 
Verba  Buena  High  School 
1855  liuoretia  Avenue  * 
Room  702 

San  Jose,  California  95122 


i. 


SEND  US  YOUR  COMMENTS 

H^^p  us  to  better  promote  the  Interagency 
Team  Concept 

Was  this  booklet  helpful?  Yea  __^No  J" 

If  yest  what  were  the  la^bst  helpftxl  sections^ 


If  no,  what  was  missing? 


What  could/ should  have  been  developed  iti 
more  detail?  .    •  '  - 
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INFORMATION  SOURCES 


Audio  Viguai:  /  '  i 

The  Yerb/^Buena  Criila  CounseUng  Project,  'Center  fot  Inter*geifcy  ' 
Stuc£oii*  Verba  Buenli'High  School,  lg55  Lucretia  Avenue, 
Sannoie,»Californiaj95i22        .        ^  o 

SolutioijL  to  Crime  and  Violence  on  the  Camoua.  Center  for  Interagency 
Sttitiieat  Verba  Buena  High  School,  1855  Lucretia  Avenue, 
Sah  Joae,  California  95122 

Proppi|ig.  Out.  ^American  EducatioiiaX  Film#:  ikiz  JUaaky  Drive, 
Bi^Verly  HiUf CaUfomia  96212  , 


Violen( 


|e  and  Van<^aliam.  American  0EducaU6nal  Filmfi;/  132  Laaky 


Drive,  Beverly  Hilia,  California  90212 

Youth  aAd  the  Ijtw  -  A  Seriea,  Koubliday  Midtimedia:/  Box  U607 
1371  ^eynolda  Avenue,  ^anta  Ana,  .California  92765.  1973; 
Law  igd  the  Police,  Iavt  and  the  JKidividual,  IaW  and  the  Judge, 
Law  afid  the  Youthful  Offender,  Law  and  the  Diabenter,  and 
Law  and  the  Accuaed. 
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Alternative B  to  Suapenfidn  >^  32  pfcge  handbook  injEaKToId  atyre 


•^Behavior  Cont 
Centers,  Good  A< 
Working  with  Par( 
Student  Advocacy 
and  Family  Couria 


Alternative  Schools,  Ih-School  Suspension 
inistrative  and  Classroon)  Leadership, 
(nts,  Peer  Counseling,  Cool-off  Roomff, 
'»nd  Cooperation  between  School  XHstricts  / 
May  1975  -  South  Cardlina  Community 
Relations  Progriim,  American  Friends  Service  Coimnitt.^e, 
401  Columbia  Bjiilding,  Cdlumma,  South  Carolina  29201-' 


Adolescents,  Parents,  and  Television  Violerice  -Chaffee ^/Staven  H. 
McL^od,  JaclyM,,  Wirfcortsin  University,  Madison  Schi;)ol  off  ( 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication,  1^71  . 


A  Safer  Environni.ent  for  Learning  -  Report  by  th^  Panel  on  Scl^l 
Safety  appointed  by  the  Academy  for  Educational  Deyelopment^ 
95pp  -  680  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York^  New/Jorlcl0019    ,  > 

.Analysis  df  Federal  Juvenile  De^linquency  and  Related  Youth 

Development  Frog  rams  for  ju'vreniie  pelinquency  Planners. 
National  Technical^Instittlte  Service?:  5285  Pprt  Royal  Road, 
Springfield,  Virginie£-a^51,  1973 

Anderson,  Lauriel  E.  (ed.l  Helping  the  Adolescent  with  the 
"   J^idden  Handicap.   Academic  Therapy,  Calilornia 

BailejjHStephen  K. ,  Disruption  in  Urban  Public  Secondary  Schools, 
^IgTash^gton  D.C. ,  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  , 
Prli^cipals,  1970  / 

Beelick,  DelbertB.,  "Sources  of  Student  Satisfaction  and  ^ 
Dissatisfaction".   Journal  of  Educational  Research,  September 
1973.  pp.  19-22,  28 

•         I        .'  V         •  ... 

Better  Ways  to  Help  Youth  -  Three  Youth  Service  Systems.  Uni,t6d 
States  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  Wasii^ngton 
D.C.  2'0201.   1973  ,  S/  ^ 

Chesler,  Joan.    "Innovative  Governance  Stmctures  in  Secon^gtiy 
Schools",    Journal  of  Applied  Behavioral  Scien<;e,  Nos.  /2/-3, 

,  PP-  2  6l-^aO^----;f---=--~_   ^ 

-Community  I  nvolvement  and  High  School  Crime.   National ^ Technical 
Information  Service:  5285  Port  Royal  Road,  Springfieljd, 
Virginia  22151 

Cressey,  Donald  R.  and  McDermbtt,  Robert  A.   Diversion  from  the 
Juvenile  Justice  System.   National  Assessmeint  of  Juvenile 
Corrections:  The  University  of  Miqhiganr  Ann  Arb^r,  Michigan,  1973  \ 
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Cuner/C  Benjamin/ Clarence  jHughe9,  and  ThomaB  McGreal. 

♦  '  AdminiaVative  BeHavioti  inf  Student  Diaaatiaf^^^         A   »  . 
Possible  ReUti/>it6hip"  ,    jpaabody  Journal  of  Education,        ,  ; 
January  1973,  pp.  1$5-163  .       /      '  < 

Delinquency  Prevention  iFlepoHer  -  Youth  Serviced  Systems. 
—    United  State  s  Department  hi  Health ,  Education  and  Welfare : ' 
-  ^^  -Sgclal  awcl  RehabiUtatipn-Seyvte^ypttth  Development^a^nd^— — -A^tt— ^ 
Delinquency  Preventio-n  Ac  [mini  at  rati  on,  Washington,  I?. >C .  20201^ 

Directory  of  Federal  JuveAiXe  jJelifguengy  and  Related  Youth 

nent  Prograi^a  -  Ik  Handbook  for 'Juvenile  Delinquency 
Vnit e d  St4t e  a  C  «toa rtm e nt  of  Ju  stlc e :  Law  Ehf p  rc  enjie nt 
AdminRst|ratioii,^NEiti\>nal  Criminal  Justice  Reference 
Service,  Waahingtoh^^D.C.  2\538. 

i'ish,  Kenneth  L.  Conflidt  and  Difl 
Publishing  Company^  400  Moi 


Wisconsin  53201 


>p rimditch,  R.E.,  "How  to  Cut 
Digest,  February  19^3;  pp 


the  High  Schools .  Bruce 


Dowl 
31-31 


Guidebook  to  Promising  Practices.  .  Includes  identification  of 


OTt]>  Bro^wiiy,^  Milwaukee, 


)1* Vandalism' * ,  Education 


.CUUUI^  J-  o***?S    *    ^  ^^'^  w     .  .  *  

schooli  with  effective  practices  and^programs  of  compensating 
education  with  d<pmogrkphic  information  about  the  schools. 
Compensatory  Education  Program  Support  Unit,  Californiff^ 
State  Department  of  Educatilon,  721  Capitol  Mall,  Sacramento, 
California  95814 


Knowles,  CD.    Alternative  Pro; 


United  States  Department 
Administration,  National  Cr 
I  Washington,  D.c!  20530 

Parental  Evaluations  of  Tele vi sic 
\        Educational  'apoadca sting  Re-O 


rograpms  - 
ofVjfidtrce: 


-  A  Grapevine  Survey. 


Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
inal  Justice  Reference  Service, 

Violence  -  Rarick,  David  L. 


Lew;  7;  1;  34-43,  February  1973 


Quad  '74.    A  directory  of^youth-sfcrvice  agencies  ind  programs 

operating  in  Southern  California  to  pr^event  Juvenile  delirtquency , 
vio  lence  and  vandalism.    Office  of  the  Attorney  General,  Crime, 
%    Prevention  Unit,  Quad  '74,  35p  Wilshire  Boulevard,  9th  Floor, 
Los  Angeles^  California  90010\ 

Reagen,  Michael  V. ,  "School  SecuHty:  'Nobody  Here  but  Us  People 
to  Provide^rt'  "  ,  an  address  tolthe?' National  Institute  on  School 
Tensions  and  Disruptions.    National  Conf.  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  ^C^ctober  1973 
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Our  Nation-*  Schoola,  A  Report  Card!^-*A"  In  School  Violence  AND 

VandaHsm  -  PreHminary  report  pf  the  Subcommittee  to  InvepUgate 
^    Juvenile  Delinquency  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
UnitedState»  Senate,,  April,  1975.  U.S.  Government  Printing 
'  ■  Office.  Washington,  D.C.  1975.   No  cost  ^ 

Role  of  the  School  in  the  Prevention  of  Juv<inile  Delinquency., 

 :  Manhattan  PuhUmhing  Company;   225  Lafayette  Stre^yt,  New  ^  

York,  New  York  10012  ,  . 

"School  VandaliBm;  A  National  EUemma, "  paper  presented  at  the 
•     40th*  National  JMeeting  of  the  Operational  Jlesearch  Society  of 
America,  Anaheim, l-ef^ltfornia  October  1971     ^  . 

School  Vandalism  -  CauBes.and  Cures  -  National  Association 

of  Secondary  SqJ^ooI  Principals  Bulletin  59(387)  January!  .17-21 

Safe  Schools  Act  -  hearings  before  General  Subcommktee  on  - 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  -  House 

\   >5^presentatives,  February  26,  1973  -  U.S.  Government       ^    ,  - 

]     Printing  Of  fife  e,  Washington,  D.C.  1973 
fi/^Wr,  FdWn  M.^  Radical  Non-intervention;  Rethinking  the  ^ 

^      Dellnqueocy  Problem/  Prentice-Hall  Inc:  Englewbod  Cliffs, 

New  Jersey  07632:,   1973  . 
Wright,  Jack  Jr. ,  and^ James,  Ralph  Jr.  A  Behavioral  Approach 

/     to  Preventing  Delinquency.    Charles  C.  .-fhomaa.  Publisher; 
/      301-327  East  Lawrench  Avenue,  Springfield,  Illinois  62717.  1974 

/ Violence  in  the  Schools;  Causes  and  Remedies ,  Michael  Bui^ger; 

Phi  Delta  Kappa  Educational  Foundation,  Bloomington  Indiana,  1974 
,$.50        -  ^  ' 
^Violence  in  the  Schools;  NoW^Some  Solutions  -  The  American  School 
Board  journal.  Volume  l62,  No.  Jl  -  pages  27^37,  January  1975 

A  Resottrce  Manual  £or\  Reducing  Conflict  and  Violence  in  California  ' 
,  Schools.    C^lUbrhia  School  Boards  Association,  ^-00  Ninth  Street, 

Sacramento,  California  95814  , 
Wells,  Elmer,  i^TandaHsm  and  Violence;  Innovative  Strategies- 

Reduce  Cost  to  Schools,  Washington,  D.C.  National  School  Public 

Relations  Association,  1971    ■''  i 
Olson,  H.C.  and  Carpenter,  J.  B.   Survey  of  Teohnioues  Used  to 

Reduce  VandaHsni  and  DelinquencY|.,in  ScKoola.    United  States  • 

Department  of  Justice:  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice,  ^ 

Washington,  D.C.  20530,  1971.      ^""^^  , 
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elfatciuencyTPrevention  through  Youth  Development .   United  S€ateA 
'Department  of  HealthV  E4ucation  and' Welfare:  Social  eMd 
Rehabilitation  Service',  Youth  ♦Development  and  Delinq^ncy 
Prevention Adminiatratibn,  Washington,  D.C.  2020Lf  1973 

California  State  Department  of  Justice.    Law  in  the  Schfoolg;  A 

G\iide  for..California  Teachers^  Parents  and  j^tudifeta .  Patterson 
Smith  Publishing  Corporation:  23  Pro»ptfct  Terrac^  Montclair, 
New  Jersey  07042.   1973  "  X 
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TAn  extract  from 


llsm  anid  Violentee 
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THE  9UEST  FOR  SECURn¥^ 


Many  schdoX  officials  answering  queries  i|fom  Education  U. S. A. > agreed 
with  the  conclusions  of  numeirous  writers  and  studies  on  the, subject:  Vandal- 
ism an(^  violence  in  the  schools  mirror  a  ''sickl  society ."    They  stressed  the 
need  for  more  effective  Educational  prograins'ip  schools,  home  and  community 
to  root  out  Ehe  sociological  ilia  leading  to  vandalism  an4  Violence./  0n  the 
other  hand,  they  also  stressed  that  until  educational  and  community^ programs 
become  effective,  security  is  a  must — a  "n6cessary*evil"  perhaps —'out  never- 
theless^^-responsibility  of  t^ibse  in  charge  of  the  schools.  Therefore, 
school  Mac  ials  mudt  realistically  treat  vandalism  and  violence  with  the 
moat  efficient  and  effective  security  measures  at  hand.    This  means  giving 
first  consid^ation  to  property  and  personnel  controls  to  achieve  the  "max~ 
imum  security'*  possible,  within  the  available  budget,  while  waiting  for  the 
slower  educational  prbgrams-*if  indeed  they  are  ever  started-- to  take  effect. 
.         ♦   .■  '  * 

Edwai^d  D.  Brady,  director  of  security  for  the  Chicago  schools,,  observed: 
"With  3,000  kids  in  a  high  school,  it  only  takes  one  to  create  thousandj3^  of 
dollar^*  worth  of  damage.^  But  the  vandals  arei  very  small  in;  number.  There's 
no  way  to  make  everybody  believe  there  shouldn't  be  any  tirime." 

'.^..^        Brady  cautioned  that  educational  programs  might  not  be  as  effective  or 
^^''"the  answer j"' as  some  criticp  of  "fortress-like"  schools  believe.  Educajion- 
^al  programs,  he  said,  mdre  o^en  thao  notjreach  thie  99%  of  the  pupils.who 
,  wouldn't  vandalize  orj):^rup&  schools  anyway.    "This  is  why  you  need  devices 
and  guards,  to  protect  against  vandalism  and  violence." 

Security  Gdat$^ Changing  '  ' 

*         5ince  security  jcannot  be  overlooked  as  a  major  weapo^p^CT'^^lim  bA&t4ie 
against  vandalism  and  violence,  what  should  its  goals  be^^Most^ «^perts  agree 
that  the  goals  are  protection  of  physical  plant,  equipment,/ Supplies  and  per- 
sonnel.   However,  these  are  not  listed  here  In  o1:der  on[,£piority .    That  order 
is  determined  by  where  the  problems  pxi^t.   'Actually,  aecuriky  c^^^}^^\,jfS{?r}^%^f\> 
out,  the  emphasis  on  set^urity  is  changing.    Brady  underscored  the  change  in 
these  words;    "Most  School  systems  Have  had  plant  security  personnel  for  a 
lottg  time ,  but  now  th^ir  duties  .have  expanded  to  personnel  security.  There 
is  also  a  trend  towatd forking  with  the  community  more." 

This  "round- the-^clock"^fecurity  v,a9  also  stressed  by  others  answering 
queries  from  Education  U.S.A. ,  They  saw  the  need  in  many  areas  for  increased 
/    security  while  school  is  i|^  session  as  wqII  as  when  Schools  are-  closed.  Thia 
means  incx^eased  use  not  only  of  "prb^ectiv'e  hardware"  but  also  of  people — 
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guards,  police  In  schools,  safi4^y  aides  and  community,  volunteers .  Many  re- 
sponding to  the  Education  U,S^«  survey  polnt(«i  out  that  protective  devices 
—•alarms,  locks,  gates — are  only  aSj  ef fectlv^  aiS  the  peojile-behlnd  them.  ^, 

How  9,re  fhe  goals  of.  security — protection  of  pjldnt ,  equipment,  supplies  • 
and  personnel — best*  achieved?    The,  best  way»  ac^Qii^lng  to  those  with  the 
most  experience  with  security.  Is  to  adopt  ^ra^fi^res  t*l\at  wlj.1  deter  the  would- 
,.be  vandals  or  criminals.    These  "should  aJLa^lne-lude^wnys  to  facilitate  quick 
apprehension  If  a  crime  Is  commit ted^^b^ause  the  threat  of  quick  apprehension 
Is  considered  a  aignlf leant  detej^rent  In  Itself. 

HoiyTo  Improve  Deterrence  '  . 

Suggestions  oiv^how  to  achieve  deterrence',  espjeclally  In  the  .area  o&  pro- 
tecting plant  an^^equlpme^t ,  are  outlined  in  Crime  Against;- Small  Business^ 
a)  report  of  th^'  Small  Bui^lness  Administration  (SBA)  .     Although  aimed  gefier- 
jVlly  at  security  for  smr^ll  business  establishments',  the  principles  In  the 
report  can  be  applied  to  schools— but  on  .an  eJcpanded  scale.    Prlnci^|^s  Out- 
/llned  In  the  report  are:  ,  -         '  v  nvfr^ii--^ 

Make  crime  a  poor  alternative  by  cutting  the-)  oppbrttJ^(lttes  for  ttheft  ^ 
(vandalism)  and  :^creaslng  thte  capture  r^te.,  "  / 

•  Increase  the  complexity  for  criminals  (vaWais)  planning  crime  b^  making 
their  entrance  and  exit  from  thet buildlngl as  "difficult  as  possible. 
Anything  that  complicates'  or  delays  has  a '  tendency  to  dlscoura^  .crime  • 
because  It  Increases  the 'risk'  of  capture.  \  "Thus,"  says  the-'peport ,  » 
"any  physical,  t^echnologlcal  or  other  housekeeping  measure  which  are 
tafeefi... to  Increase  the  complexity  and  time  of  attack, will  contribute 

tcf  dete'rrence, "    This  means  the  use  of  better  locks i  shatterproof  windows 

•  alarms  and  guards.  -  • 

•  Reduce  the  take.     Make  It  harder  to  get  at  supplies  and  equipment. 

•  Capture  the  vandal  or  thief  once  a  (;:rlme  has  been  committed.    The  best 
deterrent  Is  on-site  c*apture  or  hot  pursuit.      \  ^  %).  * 

The  report  stresses  a  basic  principle  of  crime  .deterrence — complicate 
and  lengthen  the  time  of  intrusion  and  escape. 


Costs  of  losses  vs.  benefits  of  ^^urity  are  something  th^t  should  be 
considered.     Also  mentioned  as  important  are  the  costs  that  help  reduce  or 
prevent  crime,  which  often  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars.    This,  type  of  in- 
trinsic cost  is  a  prime yconaiderat ion  for  schools.     Schools  not  only  have  to 
consider  the  actual  l9^s  in  dollars  but  also  the  costs  in  lost  educational 
time  from  vandalism,  thefd*,  di^aruption  and  violence.  ^  If  vandalism  arid  vio- 
lence are  not  stooped  or  minimized  there  are  larger  coats  to  spciety--th(^ 
po|J.ce»  the  courts,  the  prisons  and  welfare  expenditures  for^  families  w'hose 
wagfe  earner  ml,gnt  go  t(5  prison,  school  security  officials  point  out. 

"  <\ 

Distr;tcts  resjponddng  to  the  Education  U.S.A.  survey  listed  no  one  type  ' 
of  security  measure  superior  to  all  others.     Most/  of  them  saw  a  combinatioh 
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Qf  me«iures  as  hep^ssary  iiTVatlous  schoc^rr. — Thta-  'point -  was  -  s  t  resaed  by  the 
B/R/S  Reporter  >ft  an  August  1968  report  on  Protecting  Schools  Against  Vandal- 


isfli  (Educatlaifal  Research  Service,  1201/l6th  St^  NW,  Washington,  D.C,/;  18p.). 
'''Rarely  cap/two  schools  within  thel  same  district  be  p^o tested  In  the-saiae  way, 
the  repo^ said.    "The  grounds  and  buildings  themselves  may  dictate  what  can. 
Ot  caiMxS  be  done.    No  district  which  responded  to  th6  ERS  reque&t  reported' 
fchat/any  one  prptect^ve  system  Ip  used  exofli^slvely  1ft  all  the  schools  of  the 
dl«rlct«  ''in  so^e  districts  almost  ei/ery-^chool  receives  a  different  type  of  •  . 
(Jotectlve  measure.    In  other  districts  som^.-schogOrS  go  unprotected  while 
Others  receive  maximum  attention.  '  Modt  diatiricra,  for  instante,  find  that^^ 
secondary  schools  are  more  prone- to  vandalism  than  are  elementary  schools." 


> 


Lbs  Angtlet  Offers 'Security^  Suggestions^ 

■  ..  •  '    ■  ■  •  ■  ' 

In  planning  sa'Stfr^lfcyV'^'  ecHodl  luust  first  survey  its  needs  ^r  both 
plant  andr  (Personnel  aecurity.    Most  districts  conducting  such  a  survey  find  » 
their  greatest  needs  are  protection  of  the  school  building  and  equipment.; 
•This,  includes  a  syst;e'?^  *ttf  prevent  intrusion  of  vandals,  burglars  and  arsonists 
when  school  is  not  in  session  and  to  prevent .thefts  whi^e  school  is  open. 

The  Los  Angeles  school,  distjrlct' provides  Its  administrator^  at^d  staff 
with  a  Manual  on  Property  Protection  (see  pp. 50-54 Ineludrffi  in  the  manual's 
section  on  "Security  Suggefltiqns"  are  what  to  look  for  and  what -to  do  in  th^, 
security  tff  doors ,/'«4;ndows,  rp^fs,  equipment,  inventories,,  isolated  buUdings, 
security  lighting,  new  buildiji^a, /fire  hazards  and  walk-in  thefts.  ^ 

'    Similar  suggestions  ar,^  contained  in  the  SBA  report.  Crime  Againat  Small 
Business.    It  says  protection  against  burglary  (and  vand^ism)  "is  a  m.atter 
o^  attitude  and  housekeep^g*"    The  report  suggests:  >  ' 

•    An  adminlatrator's  responsibility  is'  to  discourage  burglary  and  vandal- 
ism by  maintaining  the  highest  level  of  j)r'otect:ion. 

Administrators  -must  accept  the  fact  that  no  school  is  immune.  Schools 
may  be  entered  by.,  those  seeking  adventure.    This  6f  ten  results  in  vandai- 
ism  and  theft  or  som^tigies  arson*    Or /they  may  be  entered  by  pr(?£easional 
burglars'. 

Since  schools  must  be  protected,  it  is  not  sufficient  .to  safeguard 
merely  the  obvious  points  of  entry.    Every  conceivable  method  by^ which 
burgl^ars  or  vandals  could  gain  entry  ini/at  be  anticipated.    This  not  only* 
means  a  thorough  security  survey,  as  required  by  Los  Angeles,  but  also  ^ 
£hat  school  officials  must  kpow  what  security  alternatives  are  avail*-  \ 
able  to  them,  from  alarms ^o  mjiiltt-strength  windows,    n    •  ^ 

f^chool  officials  must  know  about  and  establish  "security  routines"  Which 
fix  the  responsibilitv  for  who  has  keys,  who  is  responsible  for  expensive 
equipment  and  for."lotk*ng  up,"    This  fixed  routine  includes  these  sug- 
gestions:   turning  on  lights  inside  and  outaide  the  btfildiflg  before 
leaving;  checking  to  see  that  no  one  is  hiding  in  tfte  building  at  closing 
time;  double- checking  alls  doors  and  windows;  checking  alarms  to  see  that ^ 
they  are  turned  on  and  operating  properly.  , 
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Electronic  alarm  systems  are  the  most  popular  first  line  of  defense 
against  burglary  and  vandalism,  according  to  the  Education  U.S.A.  survey. 
They  are  less  costly  than  full-time  guards.    They  also  hold. great  promise 
as  an  ideal  solution  to  intrusion  of  schools  by  would-be  vandals  of  burglars. 

Security  officials  warn,,  however,  that  there  ^re  many  pitfalls  and  c6 
plic'ated  situations  to  consider  before  spending  money  on  alarms.    Fbr,  as  w3 
security  itself,  there  is  no  one  superior  alarm  sysfciBm.    What  kind  of  alarm! 
Install  and  v/ho  should  be  given  the  responsibili-ty  for  .answering  i\  depends 
...  on  many  factors,  including  cost.    Security  officers'  point  out  that 
many  types  of  alarm  systems  on  the  market  and  it  is  ..a  highly  competil^ 
bus  ines  s .     For  examp  1  e ,  the  Thomas  Register  ( 59  th  Ed  it  ion ,  19  6'9 )  .1  is  t  s  ^some 
170  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  fire  and  burglar  alarm  systems.  ^ 

Ray  Schauer,  director  of  the  repair  division  of  the  Milwaukee  Public 
Schools,  issued  these  walrrrings  on  alarm  systems  in  a  speech  before  ,the  con-  > 
ventlon  of  the  Assn.  of  School  Business  Officials   of  the  United  St;&tes  and 
Canada  (ASBO)  in  October  1970:  -  . 

•    IncreaiBing  demands  for  security  have  drawn  many  persons,  so;he  qualified, 
some  not  qualified,  to. schools  in  attempts  to  sell  burglar-  and  fire- 
alarm  systems*     Often  these  "sales-oriented"  people  are  not  backed  by 
craftsmen  qualified  to  do  instajlatioh . 

•/ihe  aystem\eleated  must  do  the  job  for  which -it  is -being  employed.  If 
it  does  not  do  the  job.  it  should  be  abandoned  for  some  other  system. 

Schauer  added:  "I  would  urge,  before  purchasing  any  alarm  system,  that 
you  make  sure  the  installing  company  has  .Underwriters  Lalioratories certifica-: 
tlon  for  central  station  or  direct  cfenrKect  service.  In  addition,"  the  company 
should  meet  the  approval  of  the  State  insurance  Fire  Rating  Bureau , ^factory' 
Mutual  Engineering  and  Factory  Insurance  Assn.  Throughout  the  country  there 
are  companies  rendering  central  station  service  meeting  Chose  approvals;  and 
in  smaller  comiminities ,  there  a^e  companies  x^faich  can  render  approved  dirett 
-feotmect  service^o  the  police  or  fire  departme^jt  or  any  other  logical  poiftt. 

Which  Alarm  System  Is  Best?  w» 

How) should  a  school  district  select  an  alarm  system?    The  answeiT^s^Co 
consult  authoritie8--reputable  firms,  insurance  companies,  ..goVemnentffr  agen- 
•  cies.    Schoolmen  should  "understand  that  alarms  aire  not,  panaceasl.    Yet  many 
districts  report  that  installation  of  alarms  lias  reduced  entries  and  losses.  . 
As  one  secur-ity  official  told  Education  U.S.A.  :     "When  we  find  t>iS  in  the  , 
morning  that  the  alarm  has  been  set  off.,  wp  don't  know  what  we 'v5  saved.  Did 
the  alarm  scare  them  off  befare  they  did^  anything?    We  never  know.    We  can't 
tell  the  benefits  of  a  system  beqause  we  can't  measure  it.     But  the  aim  is     ^  . 
to  deter  trouble,  rathar  than  catching  vandals  afterward."  *. 

The  experts  generally  agree  that  the  first  decision  to  make  in  installing 
an  alarm  system  is  to  determine  who  will  answer  it.    Will  it  be  people  Or  , 

'-/.,       ^   •  4 
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neighbors  near  the  schools  who  will  hear  a  siren  or  bell  and  call  police? 
VUl  it  be  a  "silent  alarm"  with  a  dlrec^  line  to  a  police  station?    Will  IJ: 
be  a  silent  alarm  jEeedlng  Into  ^  dlstrlc,^  console  and  monitored  by  dl'st 

personnel  who  alert  guards  and  police?    Will  It.  feed  Into  a  private  a],a  

agency,  which  may  dispatch  guards  and  ap.so  notify  police?  ..Good  -an^xbad  points 
for  the  following  types  of  a^ert  systenls  were  outlined  in  jthe  Sj^^fttreport  and  - 
by  security  officials  responding. to  Education  .U/»S» A,  queries.;^ 

*  •  ^  ^  .-^ 

Local  Alarm;    gen^rally^'a  loud  b<^y.  or  siren,  5?hl'cii  can  also  be  employed 
with  flashing  lights.    The  aim  is  to  al^ft  neighbors  to  call  pplicj)^,  at-- 
tract  pas  8  ing  pddi  ce  /and  to.  hav  e  -a  ps  y ch  ological  e!f  f  ec  t  by .  s  caring '  attay„  i n^  :  j 
^trtiders.    BacK  alaw^  can  be  Sfectivi,  but  chils  depends  on  whether^  neijghboifs  ' 
cooperate  by  calll^ig  the  poiLlce.    fifsufally  this  type  bf  alarm  is  *^he  lowest  lii  ' 
cost  and  easiest /to  Ifiain tain, 'depending;; on  the  n«^bjer  of  sensors  ln8i;alled  at 
places  of  IngrMfs.    A  weakness  J.n,*  this  system  is  its  reliance  on  prlVate  ' 
:  individuals  who  of tei?  do. not  w^nt  to  become  involved,    ppafeasionai  burglars ^ 
^  are  of  ten*  not  f  right&ed  Sy  such  alai;ms  ^b^cause  thjey  knoifi?' the  alarms' 'are  ofteti 
-not  answerjM^quicskly,  ^if  at  all,  so  they  "have  time."  - 

S4^ttt  Alarm  with'^Dlreclfc  t^e  to  Police  Statloiiit    sensors  or  manliai 
swi^cfhes  connected  directly  to  the  police  st^dtion  of  fire  statl^bn  by  private  . 
tejiophon*  libe*    Police  or  othe^s^respontUng,  to  calls  should  bave  keys  to 
building*.    The*  sllen£  alarm  with  V  direct  police  line  provides  ^be  fastest 
apd  mo3%jj%lrecfe^route  to  the  police  dispatcher^    A  high  rate  of  false  alanas 
"  sometime^' results  with  tjils  ty^te  of  .|Lnst^l^ation  due- to  faulty  equlj^ment^  ' 
physical  forces  such  as  wififtd,  Jiuflnan  "error  sucfi' as  f orgettln^^tp  turn  cj^f  the  . 
alarm  when  entering  the. building,  or  line  .failure.    Inl^soitie' areas  the  false  - 
-  alarm  rate  has  been  estimated  at  Q5%  to  95%  *    Sometimes  this  causes  tt;ie  police 
to  give  such  alarms  a  low  prior lt;y.    G6ne|-ally  sMen|;-alarras  ar% more' effective 
in  small  towns  or  suburban  areas  .where-\pQllce  response  may  be  <iifi.cker. 

"       '       '      ■  i.^      -  •  •  ■  ^ 

.      ,   •    Local  and  Sllent^Alarm  with  Direct  Line  . to  Police  Station:    a  combination 
of  the  ab^ve^CX^cr;rniTifiB  sys.tj6ra  Is  d^  to  trigger  a  silent  alarm  on  entry , 

and  an  audible  alarm  if  the  line  Is  tampered  with.    The  audible., alS,tm  pro-  ' 
vldes  an  alternative  if  silent  alarm  become^^  inoperative.,/.,,  The  local  and 
silent  alarm'  lias  the  same^dls^vantages  as  \'a  silent  alarm  regarding  p<!>ilce  '< 

i,  response,  and  those  of  an  audible  alarm  r^ardlng  public  response  4  .  _^ 

.  .  ■  ■    /        ■  4  ^  ■  ■      .     ,  ■ 

/  Central  Stattlon  Service;    can  be  of  several  types i^*  It  can  notify  police, 

or  provide  its  owif  armed  guards  which  it  can  dispatch.    Guards . generally  have' 
keys*    Central /ftatl'd^ns  certified  by  the  Underwriters  Laboratory  must  lns;J:all  * 
and  'maintain  a^pjc^ved  equipment  and  a  guarded  station;  use  trained  personnel; 
have  a  minimum. fmipber  of  .armed  ^taff ;  and  provide  graded  service,  depending 
on  that  specd/fled  by  the  client.    In  spite  of  precautions  to  provide  top 
service,  Soi^e  critics  have^sald  duch  service  sometimds  fails  because  the 
guards:  are  often  no.t_  well  tr^iin^d,  ate  retired  people,  ajid  ^!J*y  fear  answering   o  . 
alarms  In  hlgh--crlme  areas ;  • 

'^^"•'Scfaapl  System  Providing  Cftrti  Central  Station .    Several  schbol  systems 
reported^E?>s^ducatlbn  U.S.A.  that  they  monitor  their  own  systj^B^rom  a  master 
console*    This  central  station  is  some timed  manned  by>  personnel^ who,  through 
a  loud  speeker  system,  can  "listen"  to  determine  if  an  entry  h^as  been  made 
and  then  call  police  or  t^istrict  guards,  or  both. 
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Onco  tho  4oclQion  haa  ,baen  made  to  put  in  an  alarm  tjyetem^  how  should 
It  bo  actuated'?    The  SBA  repprt  feaya  that  In"^  choosing  sonsors  thercj  are  alx 
primary  factor's  to  conaddew:     (1)  confidence  factpr — that  the  entry  attempt'  ^ 
will  be  detected,  (2)  false  alarm  rate,  (3)  'coot,  (A)  reliability »  (5)  reais- 
tanko  to  dofe^giti  (6)  limi^atj-ons  imposed  by  the  operating  environment,  [an 
important  consideration  for  ochoola)/    • 

"d(?norolly  (but  not  n<?cessarily) ,  a  high  confidence  factor Jia  associated 
with  High  cost,  high  reUabllity  and  high  resistance  tb  defeat,,"  said  the 
SBA  report.    "Very  often,  a 'high  confidence  facto)r  is  also  assoGiate^  i^fith  a 
high  false-alarm  Jra^q^  because  of  the  great  number  of,  sensors  useii  or  tWe  in- 
creaaed  sensitivity 'required  to  obtain  a  high  proUability  that  intriisiort  will 
he  detected.    A  low  fal*e  alarm  rate  often  imposes  many '^llmitQtiohq^Q.p  the 
permiaeible  operating  Cinvironment  for  certain  types  of  aenaors,^    A  aensor  ♦ 
that  ia  designed  to  dgtdct  sounds  made  by  an  intruder,  for  example,  would  be 
susceptible  to^  many  faiee  alarms  in  a  noisy  envlTftnroent  such  i\B,,.a  busy 
street.    High  reliability  is  more  often  aaaociated^w^th, 8implicit>%    It  is 
also  directly  related  to  costs—primarily  coats  of  'quality  cbijtrol  in  manu-  : 
filcture  at\d  installation  and  costs  of ^nspecljion  and  maintenance,"' 

The  report  no totl  \hat: if  potential  losses  are 'high ^  the  dpst  of  a  high- 
eonfidenco  system  with  muc|\  reaiatance  to  defeat  would' probably  be  justified. 
It  also  pointed  out' that  "because  of  the  number  of  Intoractingj^actors  that 
muflt,  be  co^sidpred^  fiftd  evqluaCcid,  it  is  not  possible  to^  ^Sl^dt  rfny  particular 
type  of  sensor  or  group  of  sensors  that  would' have  uni>^e^«^|  tipplication" 
for  protoct'lon  of  all  types  of  establishments.   'The  r^pdxt' gaVe  a  list  of 
"off-ahelf"  sensors  now  available  plus  q  description  of*vii)me  n^\^  'types  that 
might  be  available  by  1975*  -v^    /  ;  •  / 

The  July  1970  issue  of  American  School  and  University  magajJ^Ae  lists  10 
basic  electronic  security  devices  it  saya      .  .cut  .across  the  juafhle^  o'£  avail- 
able electronic  security  systems  to  give  you  a  ^qtrd^^vm  of  10  basife/devices— 
how  they  work,  where-^to  put  them  and  an  idea  of  hpWomubh  an 'inafcal^ot^ion  costs. 
It  Also  lists  the  makers  of  the  various  systems'.     ,        '  . 


-VVhut  To  Do  If  Burglary  Occurs  ^  — =  ' — ■  — ^ 

■  *  (  *  » 

Crime  Agalnat  Small  Business,  published  by  the  Small  Business 
Adminis'trat^.on,  gives  the  following  advice  on  what  to  ;dO  if'*burglary' 
occurs:  *  .r 

.         06  not  disturb  anything  atr the  scene.    The  chances  of  apprehen- 
sion are  greatly  increased  If  the  scene  is  Aeft  compjeteiy  Intact. 
'  \       '  '  - 

•  Preserve  all  clues. 

•  Call  the  police  immediately.  '  ► 
9.   Be  prepared  to  asat^-st  police  in  ev«ry  way. 

9    Be  prepared  to  provide  Information  as  to  items  mlssingi 


additional  eyttms  are  aencione^d  in  Che^^gazint.    One  i^,a  clo8£d>r 


The  other  i«  «  taut-wire  detector  which  can  be  Iscr etched  i^roa*  the 

top  of  a  chain  linjt  fence  for  protection  of  parking  lots storage  areas  apd^ 
'^playgrounds.    The  wire  detects  anyone  touching  or  cutting  it.*  But  it*^isxadvis- 
ahle,  say^  the  magazine,  to  backiiip  tbia  aysteo  with  another  electronic  svstea. 

I    '  i    *  ^ 

B4iyorLMMaD«l9Ct(onSyiit*m?  ^  . 

*      :      .  .  ^         *  —  ' 

Is  It  thest  to  install  and  operate  your  own  detection  ayatoi  or  to  lea^e 

one?    Vicva  diffjtr,  depending  on  what  15^ expected  to  give  the, best  ^service. 
For  exaapIe>.tonthe  recowiendatlon  of  a'sttjdy  comiCitee,  Fairfax  County  (Va.) 
•  Public  Schools  decided  to  install  a  sophisticated  electronic  security  systea 
,  at  167  aitcs.    The  syatea,  called  a^"tota^  surveillance  program,"  will  cost 
about  $520,000.    It  involves  a  naVter  ^i0^^oring  constfle  plus  siobile  patrols 
employed  by.  the  school  .systea  in  cooperation  with  police.    Not  only  does  tfie 
system  detect  fires  and  Illegal  entries  but  also  the  ^^silent"  alarm  aotrnds  in 
the  case  of  heatl«%,  ^al^* conditioning,  refrigeration  ^d  electric  power  faU- 
urea.    It  can  also  be  used^for  caerge^y  voice  coaaunicjition.  * 
/'  ,  »  '     *"  '  * 

Ralph      Buckley,  Fairfax  Coun^,  ^aaistant  superintendent  for  school  serr 
Vices,  saya^the  systearwlll  be  a  bargain  if  it  ^uts  vandalism  and  fire  losses 
^  he  ^thinks  it  will.  ^It  will  also  mean     saving  in  insurance  rates.  "The 
systea  thus  £ar  has  measured  up  to  expectations,"  he  reported..'  "There  have 
been  no* 'undetected  ent»iea  where  the  system  has  been  In^ope^ation,  and  appre- 
hensions ^oiWStruders  are^being  made  ak  a  Result  of  the  system."   Buckley,  adds 
that  the  ^stea  soaetiaea  "works  too  well"  because  there  have  ^been  Instances 
where  employes  who  did  not  report  thej^'voMifebe  ^n  buildings  were  "caujht." 

,        Ray  Schauer  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  S^hoola  reported  on  the  proa  and  cons 
of  «  leaae  arrangement  at  -the  1970  ASBO  eonventi^.    He^reported  that  his  dls-  . 
trlct  decided  to  use  an  approved 'cental  atation  motion  detection  systeanon 
a  leased  baaia  after  experimenting  with  sound  and  motion  a etuated^'sy sterns^ 
"DeaF>ite  our  rigid  pre-quallflcations  for  bidders,  installations  of  the  sound 
and  motion  actuated  syst^«^  turne4  out  very  poorly,"  he  report'ed.^    "The  perioAJ 
of  installation  was  prolonged,  workmanship  was.  poor  and  the  work  was  never.  ^ 
satisfactorily  completed.    In  addition,  the  telephone  dialei^  with  prerecorded 
'^99*%e*  [to  the-policft^atatlonpdid  not  prove  dej>^dable." 


r 


The  central  station  lease,  he  noted,  is  for  three  years^,  renewable  on  an 
fi^Qual  basia.  "Complete  mainteftance  and  satisfactory  performance  are  assured, 
or  the  leas^  is  terminated, 1  he  said.,  "Should  the  need  for  a  security  system 

be' eliminated  thfe  lease  can  be  quickly  terminated."   He  added  that-as  of 
October  1970,  ^2  buildings  were  equipped  with  sensors  at  strategic  location*, 
at  an  annOal  lease  «oat  of  about,  $37>00a. '  VOne  of  the  benefit*  inherent  in 
thia  type  *oL-security  system,"  Ke  said,  ''^is  the  availability  of  a  aanigement 
control  ^ool.^  A  ch*tt  can  be  readily  ina tailed  at;.'ttie  control  panel  indi-' 
eating  tKe  time  1st' 1^  switched  on  and  off,  thereby  ^acting  as  a  personnel 
control  device."  T  •      ,  '  ' 


ivo  addltloaaX*  syscemii  are  mentioned  in  the  magaz-lne.    One  Is  a  closed- 
Circuit  television  wi)lch  la  especially  good  for  monlt;oVlng  remote  onlirances. 
The  fl^gazlne  advlAes  that  tlhls  system  be  coupled  with  an  audlo-dotector  yhioh 
^•lei^Cs  tihe  person  In  charge ',o£  the  monitor  to  look  <at  the  TV  screen. 

>■■'■,. 

\'  The  ochei:  systems  Is  a  tauf-wire^  detecto^r  whlcli  con  be  stretched  d^rosd  the 
top  of  a  Cha'Xn  llnH  fence  £or"p)fotoctlon  of'''parklng  lots,  storage  areas  apd  , 
playgrounds,    the  wire  detepts  anyone  tou(^hlng  or  c.uttlng  lt«    But  It'ls  advls- 
.at>Xe»  says  je:he  magaslne)  to'liack  Up  this  system  with  another  electronic  system/ 

Buy  or  U  «s«  «  Dtttctlon  System?  . 

Is  It  }£eBt  to  Install  and  operate  your        detection  aystchn.or  to  lease 
one?    Views  differ,  depending  on  what  i^s  expected  to  glve>  the  best  service. 
I^or  example,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  ^tudy  committee,  Fairfax  County  (Va.), 
•Public  Schools  decided  to  Install  a  sophisticated  eloctrpnlc  security  system  , 
at  l'67^'Sltes.    The^systcm,'  called  a  "total  surveillance  program,"  will  cost 
about  $520,000.    It  Involves  a  master  monitoring  console  plus  mobile  patrols 
^eittploye^       the /chrool^  system  In  cooperatl^on  with  police.    Not  only  doojji  the 
'system  dei^eo^  fires  and  illegal  entries  but  also  tne  "silent"  alarm  sounds  In 
the  cose  Of  heating,  air  conditioning,  refrigeration -and  electric  power  fail- 
ures.   It  can  also  be  used  for  emergei^cy  voice  communication. 

.   Ralph  B.  Buckley,  Fairfax  County,  assistant  superintendent  tot  School  ser- 
vices, sayfll  the  systemr  wi^  be  a  bargain  If  It  cuts  vandalism  and  fire  losses 
aa  he  thl^s  It  will.    It  will  also  mean  a  saving  In  Insurance  rotes.  "The 
system  thus  far  has  meas,i^red  up  to  expectations,"  he  repoi;t^d.    ''There  havev 
vbeen  ;:no  undetected  entries  where  the  system  has  been  in  operation ,  and  appre- 
hensions of  Intruders  are  being  mode  as  a  result  of  the  system."    Buckley  adds 
(that  the  system  sometimes  "works  too, well" 'because  there  have  been  instances 
where  employes  who  dfd  not  report  they/wotz3^ be  In  buildings  were  "caught." 

Ray  Schauer  of  the-  Milwaukee  Public  S'chools  reported  on  the  pros  and  cons 
of  a  lease  arrangement  at  the  1970  ASBO  convention.    He- reported  that  his  dis- 
trict decided. to  us^  an  approved  central  station  motion  detection  system^^on 
a  leased  basis  after  experimenting /with  sound  and  motion  actuated  systems,  « 
"Despite  our  rigid,  pre-quall float ions  for  bidders.  Installations  of  the  sound 
and  motion  actuated  systems  turned  out  very  poorly,"  he  reported.    "The  period 
of  installation  was  pr<:\p.onged,  workmanship  was  poor  atid  the  work  was  never . 
satisfactorily  completed.    In  addition,  the  telephone  dialers  with  prerecorded 
messages  [to  the  police' stat^ion]  did  not  prove  dependable." 

? 

The  central  station  lease,  he  noted.  Is  for  three  yaars,  renewable'  on  an 
annual  basis.    ^'Complete  maintenance  and  satisfactory  performance  are  assured, 
<}r  the  lease  Is  termihate4,"  he  said. ^  "Should  the  need  for  a  security  system 
...be  eliminated  the  lease  can  b6  qulckj.y  terminated."    He  added  that  as  of 
October  1970,  42  buildings  were  equipped  with  censors  at  strategic  locations, 
at  an  annual  lease  cost  of  about  $^7,000.    "One  of  the  benefits  Itiheretit  In 
this  type  ol  security  system,"  \i&  iTald,  "Is  the  availability  of  a  management 
control  tool.    A  chaft  can  be  readily  Installed  at  the  control  panel  Indi- 
cating t^e  time  It  la  swlt;cHed  oh*  and  off,  thereby  vactlng  as  a  personnel 
control  device."  • 


/    .  ■  ■ 

' .  •  -  ^  / ,  ,  ■ 

TIm  N«w  MuUi<*Strtngth  windows 

The  lolution  £or  broken  windows,  0  major  coit:  of  vandillsm»  im  ■ppirent- 
ly  on^he  w«y^   Nu«erout  icUbol  diitricts  iiy  they  aco  replacing  "glMs"  win* 
dow  p«nte  with  the  virioui  new  typee  of  tempered  glaee,  acrylio  etid  polycarbon 
■te  theett  now  on  the  mArket. 

"Uietory*e  laeb  broken  window  won't  bo  recorded  in  l969»  6vti)  if  vandil- 
reeifCent  glesing  suddenly  replaces  ordinary  glss«.iii  all  of  America's  %chdbl 
windQifs,  but ^ Che  recorded  number  of  broken  windows  oari  be  made  considerably 
lower  through  use  of  the  yandal^resistant  glazing  available/*  conmente^ 
American  School  and  Univgriity  magazine. 

Six  hew  types  of  window  *!glsss"  arej 

•  Thermally  tempered  glass—four  or  five  tiroes  the  strength  of  ordinary 
glass.    Good  for  second  story  or  )ilgher.    It  has  cut  breakage  by  an 
estimated  90Z  in  some  schoolo; 

•  Corrulux  fiberglasa  building  paj^ela-^ttemendous  strength.    Xhey  are  rein- 
forced  witjv  millions  of  high-a^rength  glaas  fibers  and  acrylic  to  assure 
the  uttdo^  in  weather  durablllity,  flr9  reaistanpe  and  p^nslucence . 


Mexiglass  acrylic  plastic/->sheets  of  varies  thicknesses  that  canvbe  / 
cut  to  desired  dimensional    Reduces  bre^ikage  up  to  90%.  // 


•    Acrylite  cast  acrylic  ^heet-*-l7  times  the  impact  rrislatance  of  gla^  of 
,  the  some  thickness. 


Pressure-sensitive  jSolar  contro),  window  film-f-a  film  that  can  be  applied 
to  windows  to  helg/ with  shatt^  .resistance . 

A  clear  polycar^nate  prodtict  (Lexan) — reported  to  have  gt^at  resistance 
— about  250  tinfes  the  s^^ength/bf  glass. 

/ 

In  spite  o£y£he  cost  of  s^icK^materials »  most  schpol  o£ficlals  say  it  is 
less  expensive  jihan  replacingfaxoken  windows. 


F — Vandals  Prove  To  Be  Ingenious - 


Slycarbonate  windows »  for  a  timet  did  not  stop  vandals  from 
try^g  to  break  into  Baltimore  schools.    Finding  they  could  not  break 
the  ground  floor  windows  any  longer »  the  vandals  removed  the  glazing 
compound  bdfore  it  had  set.    This  was  counteracted  by  securing  glazing 
strips  with  aheet  metal  screws.    The  vandals  stjarted  carrying  screw- 
4rl'^ll|rs.    These  were  counteracted  with  pop  rivets.    And  this  seems  to 
haye  stopped  themi  a};  least  temporarily.'  But  not  so  in  anather  dis-  <% 
trict.    Education  1?«S.A.  was  told  that  pla^tic-tyi^  windows  were  J 
squirted  with  lighter  fluid  and  ignited.    The  windows  melted.  The 
only  difficulty  for  the  vandals  is  that  the  blaze  usually  'attracts  a 
lot  of  attention.  '  ^ 
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%iktvt  J«  .Kiindif  «nd  Itobtrt;  Sttvart »  c«p«ir  ihqp  luptrvltpci  tor  tht  \ 
liL|lH«0r«  city  «ch(K>l(iji  vcott  «  rtSKirt  on  tb«  uit  of  polyc«rboi}«t«  ii«t;«rlal  \ 
ill  fchool  vittdotfi*  Ktr«  kt%  loW  of  chtlr  cogNnnti)  ^ 

«  look  Jit  Our  ovfr«J,l  gl««tn|  pieturt,  vt  ftel  w«  now  h«v«  our 
pvolfl«li  ux)i^«i#  control.   W«  would  be  th«  jSit  to  «amlt  that  it  will  disappear 
<iOii{iX«t:alyir  but;  Ix  ■■•itt  now  that  it *a,4u«t  «  routine  aaintenance  Item.  No 
longer  lao  ve  receive  ftantlc  calls  fro#  pti^ipipala  concerning 'extensive  break- 
age*       The  eecurlty  force  has  noticed  a  definite  drop  in  vandalism  e>. it  is^ 
r«3.at«(|  to  brOktiin  glass....    The  |(roi£  amount  of  glazing  naterial'^belng  ordered 
is  now  dovn«    No  overtime  i«  being  c||ratged  to  glasing,  except  in  dire^  emer- 
gencieai  and  because  the  buildings  4te  fully  glazed,  we  know  that  there  will 
be  no  secondaty  damages  Incurred  from  weather.    4nd,  finally,  the  reports 
from  operatione  are  that  we  are  saying' on  fuel  costs." 

The  repbtt  notes  that  am  at^^pt  is  under  way  to  convince  architects  that 
.  ^choola  should  be  designed  for/^{>olycarbonate  glassing.    Also,  the  Baltimore 
City  Heillth  Pept.,  Fire  pept^  and  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection  had  to  be  / 
convinced  that  their  code  requirements. for  claseroom  windows  \fere  too  restricr^ 
tive  and  costly  to  maintain.  >/ 

'/  I- 

Ouiir<f  Dogs:  A  Controv«rfiiil  W«apbn 

Are  gUaVd  dogs  useful  to  protect  your  plant  when  school  Is  not  in  session? 
Kepdrts  tip  Education  g.lS.A.  indicate  mixed  reactions  to  this  question.  Several 
districts'  repotted  "remarkable  success"  with  teams  q£  guards  and  dogs.  Others 
say  dog^are  too  expent^ive,  are/hard  to*  handle  and  tesult  in  a  bad  image  for 
'  the  district.    Therd  is  also  f'ear  of  liability  if  do^e  interfere  with  persons 
before  they  ate  definitely  linked  With  any  crime,  such  as  unlawful  trespaBsing,^ 
especially  on  public  ptopet^. 

«     The  Memphis,  Tenn. , /school  dlsttict  repotts  "tematkabi'e  success"  with 
dogs.    John  B.  Fireman, /assistant  supetlntendent ,  said  the  dlsttict  uses  an 
-outside  conttaptot  and/can  put  one  man  and  one  dog  in  a  school  fot  $2.50  an 
hout.    "The  school  emj^loyes  ate  gta^eful  since  the  dogs  stop  all  vandalism^" 
Freeman  eaid.    "We*ve  had  tematkable  success  with  them... and  caught  a  numbet 
5&jrandflXai*Ljnxfi_jQj^^   ttoufelOLft-thiat  w^ji^d3ote,.„\^^^ 

,^eam&  on  any  given  night....    So  fat,  we*ve  had  no  advetse  teaction  ftom. 
the^ommunity.   /Whete  schools  ate  clusteted,  we  may  xovet  Jthtee  schools  with* 
one  t6am."  ^ 


Similat^duccess  was  tepotted  in  San  Betnatdlno,  Calif     The  school  dls- 
ttict, howevet,  discontinued  use  of  the  dogs  when  thteatened  with  a  coutt 
suit  becaiise^'the  service  was  being  ptovided  by  an  outside  agency  instead  of 
by  schoo'f  em|iioyes.   A  San  Betnatdlno  ^achool  official  told  Education  U.S.A. ; 
The  "wtfdl  publioized^dogs  "gave  a  teal  psychological  advantage."    The  dogs, 
always  accompanied  by  a  handlet,  wei^  moved  to  sevetal  schools  duting  the 
-night,  and  "they  kept  people  off  the  gtounda."   Wapilng  algna  were  Jio|^  put  ^ 
up  because  the  dogs*  did  not  ttnt  ftee.    Th'ete  wete  no  instances  of  dogsyntet^ 
feting  with  innocent  bystanders.    Not  wete  thete  ptotests  about  dogd  usjlng 
undue  fotce  against  an  intrudet.    Paul.Engle,  Los  Angeles  sd^ools*  secutity 
chief, ^ said  his  dlsttict  has  "gone  into  all  angles"  concetnlng  dogs' and  con^ 


> 
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eluded  the  coit,  compared  to  the  effcctlvefteea,  la  not  wpx^th  It.    He  noted  that 
the  dogi  must  have  handlers  they  cati  work  with.    "When  you  weigh  this  experi- 
ence with  the  expense  and* the  effect  of  coomenti  from  die  community. ..  I,  don' fc 
Chink  this  It  the  proper  time  to  entet  Into  It,"  he  said.    Never tl^eles^, 
according  to  an  Ayg.  14,  1970,  Wall  Street  Journal  survey,  there  Is  a  grow- 
ing use  of  doge  by  private  concerns  for  "prime  busting."    The  article  ftotes 
that  ^thuy  J.  Haggerty,  former  commanding. of fleer  of  the  J^my's  K-9  Corps, 
trains  an  average  of  100  dogs  a  week  at  hl,s  school  which  he  started  Irt  IHX 
with  one  dog.    His  dog  rental  fee  In'Augus^  1970  was  $125  a  month  for  the 
first  month;  and  $85  for  each  additional  month. - 

Acchitectura:  Budding  tho  Van^al-f^roof  SchdQl        ;  ^ 

Volumes  could  be  written  on  what  architects  could  do  to  make  schools 
more  vandal'^',  and  thef^:-proof .    For  example,  many  school  officials  point  out 
that  new  wlndowldss  schools  would  do  much  to  alleviate  the  high  loss  of  win- 
dow breakage  and  the  time  required  for  maintenance.    Also  saved  would  be  money 
spent  for  shades v    In  addition,  say  their  adherents >  wlndowl ess  Schools  are 
safer,  slnile  they  eliminate  thfi  possibility  o£.  Injury  from  broken  glass.    And  . 
there  la  no, reason  for  not  building  them  In  this  day  of  air  conditioning. 

Some  schooimen  point  out  that  In  the  design  of  new  schools,  faculty  lava- 
tories should  bo\  located  near  those  for  students  to  reduce  loafing  and  damage 
In  this  area.    Roofs  with  plastic  domes  instead  of  skylights  would  pjcobifoly 
be  .  less  acpeaslble' to  vandala  and  ty:eve6».    Also  being  recommended  are  closure 
plates  for  expensive  mechanical  equipment,  better  protected  and  more  ample 
storage  rooms,  toi^ghar  wall  and  equipment  surfaces  and  more  sophlatlcatect  door 
and  window  hardttatp  to  foil  intruders*  ,  In  addition  to  what  architects  might 
come  up  with,  Kendig  and  Stewart  of  Baltimore,  fW.  ,\ suggest  architectural 
changes  for  older  schools  to  help  them  in  the  battle  against  vandalism.  They 
Include:    bricking  ly)  openings  in  storerooms  and  basements  that  have  continual 
entry  problems;  installing  porcelain  paneling  in  vulnerable  glazed  ^reas; 
using  corrugated  vinyl  sheets  over  broken,  felass-blocU  areas. 

The  SBA  report  ^q]t;^d:    "The  architect  plays  a  key  role irt  making  lit-" 
trualon. . .more  tlifflcult,  more 'complex,  more  time  consuming  and  therefore 

MQjRn  uacerjtain^-Measures-la  Jihese  direct iona  are  vital  because  they  are   — - 

equivalent  to  quicker  times  of  arrival  of  police....    The  neglect  [of  archi- 
tects] y  neither  sinister  nor  deliberate.    It  appears  to.be  due  to  an  almost  ' 
completie  lack  of  awareness  that  the  details  of  securi^ty  against  cflme  should 


Should  you  ignore  bomb  threats  as  the  Work  of  mere  pranks teljs^  Definite^, 
ly  not,  advises  the  National  Aasn.  Of  Secondary  School  Ptinclpkls  <NASSP) . 
la  its  Januar-y-February  1971  issue  of  Spo^lght.  the  foUowirj^-polnta-^ere--^^ 
made  by  NA5SP  Exec.  Secy.  Owen  B.  Kieman,  from  a  survey  of  principals: 


Bomb  threats  are  incifeaaing  hecause  "extremists ,  .hooligans  and  psycho t- 
Ics"  have  found  a  sure  and  easy  way  to  di^srupt  schools. 


Bomb  Threats:  How  To  React 
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h  ■  , 

•  A  detailed  p^an  ahoulcj  be  developed  on  what  to  dpMf  a  threat  ia  made  \  ' 
or  a  bomb  is  found.    The  plan  should  be  di8fleirrf.n!ate^  to.  all  faculty  ani' 

*  adminifltratora,  .ci^atodianS,  aec^^ftarlea  and  tel^iphone  operators  whp  iliay 
answer  threat  calls.    The  plaji^/should  be  drafte^U  in  consul  tat  iot^-^irith 
all  concerned,  including  the  police  and  fire  departments.^ 

•    An  evacuation  plati  should  be  made.    Atrangei^dnt  should  also  be  made  with 
local  news  media  editors  to  be  sure  there       no  undue  publicity,  since 
/publicity  tends  to  cause  other  threats.  / 

Spotlight  publish^  extensive  guideline^  for  a  typical  set  of  procedures 
for  a  "major  city,"  a  "small  district"  and  >ii  "medium-sized  community/'  Major 
points^^of  the  three  plans:  / 
■  k    ^  ^  ■  ,         ^  / 

^1.  The  principal  should  be  notified  immiediately  wh^n  a  bomb  tjireat  occurs^ 

2.  The  person  notified  of  the  "bomb,"  jfeither  in  person  or  by  telephone, 
should  attempt  to  engage  Che  callei;?  in  conversation  and  ask:  "t^here 
is  the  bomb  tJlocated?  .  When  will^it;  explode?"    If  possible,  the  caller'? 
should 'be  put  on  hold  for  monitoring  or  trading  the  ,call.    Police  should 
then  be  notified  on' another  line./  Listen  for  background  noises.  Try 

to  determine  the  age,  sex  and  emotional  state  of  the  caller. 

3.  The  principal  should  notify  the  policy.    He  also  should  notify  pertinent 
administrators  and  custodial  personnel.    A  search  for  the  bomb  is  started, 
tf  Hjearch  .teams  have  been  organized,  they  search  their  stations^.  Cus- 
todians should  hWe  at  least  several  powerful  flashlights,  so  dark  ^ 
corners,  stialrwells,  etCt  can  be  Searched.  ^ 

IE* 

\,  Strange  objects »  flight  bags  or,  other  types  of  unidentified  containers 
should  not  be  touched.    Leave  this  up  to  the  bomb  squad. 

5.  ' When  police  oi9  firemen  arrive,  follow  their  advice. 

6.  The  principal  has  an  important  decision  to  make.    Is  the  call  merely 
a  hoax  that  should  ..be  quietly  investigated  but  not  allowed  to  disrupt 
glasses?    He  can  either  follow  a  prearranged  evacuation  procedure  or 
call  a  fire  drJLll.     '  ^  ^  ^ 

7.  If  the  principal  decides  on  evacuation,' he  should  notify  all  classe^^ 
'over  the  intercom  as  calmly  as  possible.    He  should  specify  where  stu- 
dents are  to  assemble.    Teachers  should^ hold  a  roll  call  outside  to  see 
that  no  s^Ments  are  missing.    Teachers  should  check  the  room  when 
leaving  to  see  that  no  students  are  left  behind.    No  student  should 

be  allowed  to  return  dto  the  buildipg. 

,    8.  If  school  is  to  be  dismissed,  the  conditions  under  which  this  occurs 

may  already  be  outlined  in  district  policy.    If  buses  are  called,  teach-  ' 
era  should  make  sure  students  board  them.    Students  ^who  walk  home  should 
be  permitted  to  do  so.  ^  ,  '  "  '  .  ' 

9.  The  principal  should  be  prepared  to  make  a  report  of  the  Incident. 
Such  a  report  should  include  the  school, ^date  and  time  when  the  bomb 
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(—•Big  Brother'  B^gs  Unruly  Student$-;  ' 

T?he  school  board  of  Texarkatia,  Tex.,  decided  on  a  tough  "Big 
Brother"  system  to  curb  unruly  students  after  two  teachers  were  threat]* 
ened  and  fires  were  set  in  rest  rooms  of  a  high  school.    Cameras  were' 
approved  for  strategic  locations  in  two  junior  highs  and  one  senior 
high.    A  teacher  was  assigned  to  each  camera  to  take  pictures  of 
students  involved  in  disturbances.    Each  classroom  was  given  a  tape  / 
recorder  so  teachers  could  record  any  threats  or  back  talk.    The  bo^d 
hopes  this  method  will  have  a  psychological  effect  and  deter  any  futther 
disturbances. 


threat  was  received;  alleged  site  of  th&  bomb  placement,  if  known?  ,the 
procedure  followed;  completion  time  of  incident. 

10,  the  principal  should  make  sure  all  personnel  are  briefed  on  their  as-  ; 
sigjiments.    The  procedure  should  be  reviewed  once  a  month,  and  a  dry 
run  should  be  made  at  least  twice  a  year. 

NASSP  offered  the  following  suggestions: 

•  A  measure  that  has  proved  effective  in  reducing  threats  is  to  publicize 
that  all  lost  school  time  will  be  made  up. 

•  Lengthy/>)ail  sentences  can  be  imposed  on  convicted  offenders.    Check  if 
such  threats  are  a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor  in  your  state. 

•  Where  threats  are  tepeated,  buildings 'may  need  to  be  searched  before  - 
classes  and  locked  when  school  is  out'.'  { 

•  As  far  as  praqticable^  get  rid  of  possibly  pltices  of  concealment,  such 
as.  lockers  and  closed  wastebaskets'.  » 
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TKE  VARIOUS  ROLES  OF  SECURITY  PERSONNEL 

Security  hardware  and  the  laws,*  rules  and  policies, aimed  at  deterring 
crime  in  the  schopls  are  only  as  effectiVe'as  the  people  behind  them.  "This 
point  Xb,  stressed  over  «ati^  over  by  scfiool  security  officials.    And  they  add 
that  security  must  be  maintained  on  a  round-the-clock  basis  to  counter  in- 
creasing vandzilism  and  violence.    This  means ^that  more  guards,  watchmen,  hall 
aides y  polioa-in-schools-,  community  Volunteers  and  others  must  "be  involved. 

Thi'd  iteed  is  evidenced  by  what  is  happening  in  majiy  school  districts  •  . 
Los  Angeles,  for  example,  which  had  about  15  security  agents  in  1964,  now  Has 
a  force  of  over  100.    The  New  York  Ci^y  schools  in. t^e  pas^  several 'years  have 
expanded  their  .securi^  guard  force  to  382.    Many  othef  districts  are  hiring  • 
chief  security  off icers  ^and  giving  tfhem  the  responsibility  x^f  organizing  a 
guard  £oT^6  or  formulating  oVerafl  security  plans.    Among "tiHese  are  Washing- 
ton^'£).Cn>>  Philadelphia  and  Detroit*    Some  districts  like  Denver,  Colp,,  and 
Oakland" and  Berkeley,  Calif.,  are  experimenting  with  adult  aides  as  "hall  and 
playgrc^und  toon iters  to  assist  with  discipline  problems  and  to, prevent  outsiders 
from  disrupting  the  schools.'  ^  .«  ^  .  * 

Ijhat  is  the  role  of  these  security  personnel?    What  are  their  respon- 
sibilities?   How  are  they  selected?    Are  they  armed?    Do  they  wear  uniforms? 
Do  they. have  police  powers?    The  anawets,  as  with  total  security  itBelf,  are 
varied.    They  depeYid  on  the  problems  at  hand,  available  finances,  geography 
and  many  other  factors. 

^    -  '  ■       .       '        '  ' 

The  Principal  ^  .  > 

pie .principal  generally  has  the  major  responsibility  for  security  at  his 
V  school*    He  is  accountable  to  the  district  administration  as  well  as  to  the 
«C<^mmunity.    The  security,  department  serves  him  in  an  advisory  capacity  and, 
generally  noted y  "do6s  not  interfere* with  the  operation  of  the  school.'* 

The  Chicago  school  district 'points  out  in. its  School  Security  Manual; 
"Firmness  by  the  principal  is  important.    The  m^i^sage  of  this  attitude  soon 
filters  through  the  school  and  the  community.    It  is  essential  that* the  | 
student- body- know -that -tharpxincipal- will  follow  through  orT  a  theft  Jor  an 
assault  and  that  the  principal  or  his  representative  will  go  to  the  district 
police  station  or  pertinent  court.    If  the  community  knows  that  the  principal 
will. follow -through  on  any  criminal  act— to  prosecute  the  guilty  as  well  as 
-protect  the  offended — the  area  around  the  school  will  become!  safer.    If  the 
school  does  not  follow  through  on  any  part  of  the  case,  the  accused  may  be 
released  for  lack  of  prosecution." 
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New.  York  City  a'chooli  re^^ptly  gave  high  school  principals  some  help  In 
their  security  role/   Principals  Vera  told  to  assign  the  responsibilities  for 
achopl  security  to  a  member  of  their  supervisory  #taff .    In  both  New  York 
aild  Chicago,  prlnclpafs  and  their  representatives  are  responsible  for  the 
following: 

•  They  act  as  chief  contact'  for  guards,  police  or  other  persons  or  agencies 
Involved  In  school  security.  T 

•   •    TJhey'must  establish  procedures  for  all  types  of  emergencies  and  advise 
staff  and  students  of  the^Vi^o^Q^u^cs* 

■  .    \  ,  . 

.  •   -They  are  responsible  for  notl^catlon  of  staff  aM  for  Inservlce  training 
on  procedures  to  follow  In  the  case  of  crimes  and  crises.     "  * 

•  They  must  maintain  contact  with. cothmunlty  agencies,  parent  groups  and 
'0   *  the  police  to  avert  disruptions  In  school  buildings  and  In  cases  of 

Impending  crisis  or  Increases  In  school  crime. 

•  They  ore  responsible  for  handling  student  violations,  and  for  Working 
with  and  involving  students  on  discipline  prbcedures  and  student  concerns. 

^    They  must  cooperate  with  police  lIP  arreSts  are  to  be  nfade  at  the  school; 
^  '    make  sure  that  parents  are  notiflodj  be  with,  or  have  staff  member  be 
with,  poilcxs  officer  and  stud6nt  at  all  times  If  his  parent  or  guardj-an 
Is  not  available;  and  make  sure  that  due  process  Is  provided  the  arrested 
student  while  on  school  premises. 

•  They  must  take  necessary  legal  actloji  or  support  legal  action  against 
Individuals.  " 

•  They  must  Inform  superiors *of  developing  security  and  "crime  problems. 

In. addition  to  the  policing  aspects  of  security,  most  districts  stress 
the  need  for  more  community  Involvement  In  helping  to  solve  the  problems. 
New  York,  for  example,  advises:.   "By  Involving  supervisors,  teachers,  parents 
and  students  In  the  decision-making  process-,  the  schools  are  made  more  respon- 
.slble*  to  the  changing  n,eeds'and  aspirations  of  thope  whom  they  serve.  This 
In  no  way  diminishes,  but  rather  enhances,  the  role  of  the  prlntilpal  as  the 
chief  administrative  offlcler  of  the  school.    The  principal  Ts  expected  to  ex*- 
erclse  the  authority  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  educational  program  and 
the  safety  of  students  and  staff." 


The  Security  Officer 

"The  security  officer  In  a  school  organization  must  Indeed  be  a  person 
of  many  facets,"  remarked,  Robert  H.  Potts,  head  of  security  for  the  Detroit 
schools.  "The  position  Is  an  unusual  one  and  can  be  very  demanding* In  that 
6ach  situation  seems  to  require  special  handling."  Potts  and  others  pointed- 
out  to  Education  U.S.A.  that' the  chief  security  pfflcer  and  his  department 
usually  act  In  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  administration  and  principals  of 
various  schools.    A  composite  of  a  security  officer's  responsibilities  as 
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developed  by  the  school  dlatriqCs  of  Detroit,  loa  Angeles,  Hayward,  Calif., 
and  Jefferson  County,  Ky.,  is  as  follows: 

Genftral  Responsibilities 

•  \'The  protect iosi  of  s chool^p roper ty,  supplies  and  equipment,  and  the  safe'- 
srty  of  school  personnel  and  pupils.  ^ 

•  Reconmendetions  for  procedures  and  policies  toobe  used  in  safeglfarding 
property  and  personiiel.  '-s 

•  RecjommeAdations  for  the  purchase  and  installation  of  protective  'Equipment 
and  the  hiring  and  deployment  of  security,  personnel. 

•  Responsib4,l%ty  for  the  installation  and  monitoring  of  intrusion  alarms} 
»    Verifying  alarms  and  dispatch  of  security  section  patrol  car  or  police 

.   .     to  location.  '/^ 

•  Deployment  of  a^curity'' guards  and  watchmen  as  heeded.  ^  , 

•  Responsibility  for  conducting  periodic^Securlty  surveys.    Bringing  pro^?^ 
lem  areas  to  the.  attention  of  administrators.    Giving  assistAnc^  to 
(Schools  bothered  by  loiterers ;  extreme  disciplinary  problems;  the  ^ale, 
possession  and  use  of  narcoJ:lcs;  or  the  presence  of  unauthorized  persons 

*       on  the  campus .         .  ~   —  ' 

•  Advising  building  SupetfVlsors  on  formulating  aq  appropriate  disaster  plan. 
Investigations 

•  Investigation  ox  burglaries,  thefts,  malicious  mischief,  arson,  flooding 
and  drug  and  narcotics  problems. 

«    Investigation  of  school  employes  oif  personnel  applications  for  unlaw-?/ 
£ul  conduct  when  {"equest^d  by  higher  authority,' 

-^^-^^  ' 

•  Investigation  of  all  cases  of  vehicle  accidents  involving  scho^i  dfls- 
trict  equipment,  and  assistance  in  recommending  settlement^^^^ 

,  •    Screening  and  ihvesy^tion  ^^f  student  and  faculty  acc^ei^ts  to  help 
determine  the  liaj^tflty  of  the  district.  ^  ^  ' 


•  Investlgatiofh  for  and  cooperjaticm  with  the  business  c/ffice  on  insurance 
mattepi^  ' 

Cooperation  with  Police  * 

^    Working«,cldsely  with  police  for  crime  prevention,  prosecution  of  cases 
and  development  of  patrol  policies *in  school  areas. 

•  Keeping  close  contract  with  court  cases  and  serving  as  a  wl-&ness  for  the 
district  if  neeiied. 
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•  Repossessing  stolen  articles  recovered  by  police,  and  cooperating  in. 
the  recovery  oi  stolen  school  equipment. 

•  Securing  phott^giaphs  Of  damage  and  evidence  when  needed*. 
Repoi?t8  \ 

•  Responsibility  fori  preparing 'reports  on  all* damage,  incidents  of  violehce, 
theft  and  arson,  plus  the  distribution  of  reports  to  appropriate  indi- 


viduals . 


f    Responsibility  for  devising  appropriate  documents  to^be  used  in  schools 
and  by  school  personnel  to  assist  in  overall  reporting.  ♦ 

•    Responsibility  for  preparing  a  manual  on  property  and  personnel  protec- 
tion, and  any  othei*  security  suggestions  as  needed,  j  » 

I  ■     .  ~' 

In  some  districts,^  such  qs  Hayward,  Calif. ,  the  security  officer  also 
has  the  responsibility ^ of  ^fitting  up  school  assemblies,  parent  meetings  and 
inservice  staff  training, ^s  well  as  coordinatipti  with  community  groups  such 
as  thePTA,  courts  and  other  public  and  private  agencies  involved  in  crime 
control  and  youth  work.     In  Hayward,  the  security  offi^r  also  provides 
releases  to  the  news /media.  '  ■ 

7  ■     .  , 

Security  Guards  j 

What  kind  of  peojile  are  employed  as  security  guards?    Hovf  much  are  they 
paid?    Do  they  weiir  uniforms?    Are  they  armed?    Do  thej^  have  the  power  of 
arrest?    Again,  the  answers  are  varied. 

In  some  cases,  as  in  the  Chicago  schools,  they  are  off-duty  policemen 
lorking  on  a  part-time  basis.    Chicago  security  guards  nup^ber  270  and  work 
fbur  hours  a  day.    "Abopt  2%  of  the  principals  want  the  police  in  uniform  at 
tlie' beginning  of  the  term/'  said  Edward  Brady  of. .the  Chicago  schools.  "This 
16  just  so  the  kids  learn  to  think  of  the  policeman  as  a  friend,  there  to 
protect  ndt  only  the  property  but  also 'the  people."    Brady  notes  that  the 
officers  carry  walkie-talkies  so  they  can  be  in  constant  communication  with 
other  officers.  * 


j — Uniforms,  Guns,  IWacc^  Handcuffs?  

<■ 

opinions  diff&r  on  whether  Security  guards  should  wear  uniforms 
andyor  carry  guns.    S(3®e  security  chiefs  feel  that  uniforms,  especially 
of  the  police  type, "cause  antagonism.    While  most  police  in  schools  are 
armed,  guards  may  not  be.    The  Kansas  City  schools  in  1968  issued  mace 
and  handcuffs  to  guards.    This  gave  the  guards  the  capability  of  sub- 
duing outsiders — not  students — without  harming  them.     In  tine^as 
Courtly,  Fla.,  school  guards  can  btf  easily  identified.    They  wear 
"distinctive  security  officer  attire,  consisting  of  a  brown  blazer  and 
trousers,  gold  shirts,  dark'  tie§  and  brown  shoes."   .y  ■ 
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Brady  said o££>>duty  policemen  who  serve  as  guards  help  liaison  with 
the  regular  police  department  and  with  the  cotaaunlty.    In  addition,  Brady 
pointed  out,  the  Chicago  schools  hire  civilians  In  security,  rolea./to  act  as 
^^  buffar  between  the  community  and  the  police.    They  can  be  elthejb  men  or 

Chicago  also  has  a  crew  of  night  Watchmen  in  a&out  two-thirds  of  the 
.    Brady  listed  X970  CQsfcs  of  $1./  million  for  personnel  security,  and 
11 -Ion  to  .  $2  i^lllon^  f oi;  night  w^chmen  (plant  security) . 

N^^*'^*"  school  distriqt/nas  what  amounts  to  a  police  force  of 
l,t8  oW?i.    Stit^arda  for  the  102-ageftt  security  force  are  high.    Each  securiey 
p6liceman  must rW  <  7  > 

•   Have  previous  po:i4ce  expe;4enCe  or,  two  years  of  college  with  a  major  in 
,  po],lqe  science.  ✓ 

^   Meet  the  same  heiglx^^aiM  weight  regulations  as  the  regular  police 
department. 


i    Complete  a  standard  10-week  peace  officers  training  course  conducted  by  • 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff \ Dept.    Training  Includes  instruction  in 
physical  education,  narcotics,  human  relations  and  the  use  of  firearms. 
After  bei|ng*hlred,  the  agents  are  hn  six  months*  probation, 

Paul  T.,  Engle,  ^ios  Angisles  schools*  chief  security  agent,  says  his  agents 
wear  civilian  clothes  because  people  are  antagonized  by  uniforms.  However, 
no  attempt  1©  made  to  copceal  ttte  jlde^iitlty  of  the  agents,  who  dre  atmed  and 
use  patrol  cars.    The  securltyfqfMceM'  pay  is  baaed  on  the  wages  of fered  by 
the  Los  Angeles  city  police  and 'thf  cj?u)ity  sheriff's  department,    The  force 
also  Includes  five  full-time  inVes'tigacbrs.    "We  ti^Jr -to  stick  to  security," 
said  Engle,    "We^ don't  get  involved  inside  the  schools  unless  there  is  a 
fight  or  an  attack  on  a  teacher.  •  Our  malh  problem  is  with  outsiders— dope 
peddlers,  pimps,  intruders,  drunks  and  dropouts."    fingle  says  the  cost  of 
the  force  is  over  $1  million  a  year. 

^Kettering  High  School,  Detroit,  has  spefelally  trained  policemen,  called 
the    Detroit  Rangers,"  assigned  on  a  permanent  basis,    ike  Syracuse  survey, 
which  praised  the  program,  said  the  rangers  "carry  out  their  patrol  on  minia- 
ture motorcycles,  thereby  giving  themselves  the  range  and  mobility  that  an  " 
administrator,  teaohet  or  other  "control  agent- could  never  achieve  on  foot. 
As  i*i?esult,  the  fights,  crap  games  and  threatening  clusters  of  people  in  and 

the  school  can  be  reached  xjulcjcly,  observed,  -and,  if -necessary,  dls* 
pe|fBd.    Our  site  visitor  found  these  officers  to  be  especially  effective 
because  they  are  permanently  assigned  and  have  taken  vcyry  special  pains  to 
know  large  numbers  of  students,  on  a ^first-name  and  informal  basis*" 

Many  school  districts  lavish  praise  on  their  security  personnel.  ^  There 
is  recognition,  nevertheless,  that  greater  professlonallzation  and  expansion 
°f  ''f^^'l^  is  needed.    Rep.  Jonathan  Bingham,  in  introducing 

the    Safe  Schools  Act  of  1971,"  not^d:    "Sadly,  perhaps ,  but  undeniably;  the 
days  of  the  grandfatherly  school  custodian-watchman,  shuffling  wearily  about 
his  chores  to  supplen^ent  his  penalon,  are  over,    It  is  time  we  recognize  that 
the  job  of  making  schools  safe  is  a  delicate  and  demanding  one.    tt  requires 
special  skills,  techniques  and  equipment  which  neither  teachers,  school  ad-- 
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mlnistrators  nor  the  average  |cop  on  the  beat'  possess.    We  must  define  the 
responalibilitles  and  role  of  security  personnel  In  the  school  community,  and 
we  must  provide  them  with  appropriate  training  and  facilities . . . .     Some  school 
systems  have  hesitated  to  provide  needed  security  equipment  because  their 
security  forces  aren't  adequately  trained  to  use  it  properly.    So  one  inade- 
quacy leads  to  another.    And^our  children  and  teachers  are  the  losers." 

■    .     '    ■        .  '  U 

In  spite  of  the  problems,  districts  setting  up  security  departments  and 
employing  guards  of  various  types  report  some  positive  results.  NwiK^^aims 
guards  are  the  ultimate  answer  to  the  problem  of  vandalism  and  violertde,  but, 
as  With  alarms  arid  other^hardware,  no  one  knows  what  might  have  hapjiened  had 

they  not  been  tfiei;e. 

i  ..    ^  j 

New  York  City's  former  Supt..  Bernard  E.  Donovan  said  in  a  J(uly  1969  , 
release  that  security  guards  "had  a  marked  influence  in  restoring  good  Order" 
in  some, troublesome  schools.    Reporting  on 'interviews  with  teachers  and  super- 
visors whete  guards  were  asslgrted,  Donovan  said  the  overwhelming  major.ity  re-- 
ported  that  guards  have  a  positive  impact  on  the  schools ,  resulting  in  a  sig- 
nificant decrease  in.  serious  disruptions.    "Just  the- mere  presence  of  the 
security  officersv,"  he  said,  "has  inhibited  violent,  outbreaks  on  the' part  of 
certain  student  groups  and^, outsiders ... .    The  s  tudents  know  the  security  " 
officers  have  the  authority  to  arrest  disorderly  persons.    Also,  the  student! 
tend  ta  be  more  careful  because  they  know  the  security  officer  will  not  hes- 
itate in  bringing  disruptive  individuals  to  the  dean  or  other  school  officials 
who  in  turn  will  notify  parents."  '  .  r 

Paid  Commuhiiy  Security  Aides  ^  "  . 

The  Syracuse  survey  listed  "novel  ways",  of  enhancing  the  security  ot- 
perQons  and  property.    One  of  these — the  use  of  paid  community  security  ildes 
or  hall  guards--is  being  used  by  many  districts.    The  aides  come  from"  the 
same  school  neighborhood  as  the  pupils  and  ^ften  include  Ablings.,  neighbors 
and  mothers  and  fathe1fS"of  acudsi^iar;    "Wlii^n'  Buchsi  He  cur  icy  aid 
^^nt  to  'cool  it,'  the  response ^is  likely  to  be  more  positive  than  if  the 
enf&rcex  were  a  uniformed  poli'cen^an  who  had  been  on  the  beat  for  only  three 
months  and  had  come  from  4  different  part  of  town,"  the  report  said. 

Vincent  Reed,  former  security  chief  fo;r  the  Washington,  D.C. ,  schools, 
described  that  district's  81  aides  as  "the  ^ye^,  ears,  arms  and  legs  of  the 
administration."    He  said  the  aides  o|t||^  l^^otj  the"  identity  of  those  who  push 
or  take  dope,  who  extort  money  from  o^^r  students  or  who  might  have  broken 
into  thq  school  the  night  before.    As  a  San  Francisco  teacher  put  it,  "the 
hall  guards  not  only  let  jne  concentrate  less  on  guard  duty  and  more  on  teach- 
ing, they  often  help  to  forestall  troublesome  situatipns  before  they  blow  up 
into  crisis  proportions."  ^ 

Qualifications,  pay,  hours  worked,  pities  and  dutifes  for  these  community 
sec\|jfcty  aides  vary  from  district  to  district.     In  Washington,  D.C,  for  ex- 
ample, since  the  aides  are  hired  by  th^  federal  government,  they  are  rated 
GS-A  at  an  annual  salary  6f  $6,202  t/ $8,065.    Many  are  retired  policemen  or 
parents  or  young  men  .interested  iiyyouth  work..    Generally,  they  are  interviewed 
and  hired  by  the  principal,  and  ufidergo  special  inservlce  training  sessions .h- 


tChtilY  ^^M^ay  is  £MtD  8  a^rai  to  4:30  p.m*    "Ihcy  have  qiute  a  hit  of  .respdn- 

8ii4.X:^t^M'8aid  Reed^.  i^They  may  also  be  in  charge  of  attendance  records  for 

a  particffar  school  and  of  checking  up  on  the  atCendaiice  of  a  particular  pupil 
Ii¥  the  summer  they  h^lp  out  with  the  dropiout  prevention  program."         •     >  < 

f  Anothier  typical  security  aide  program  is  that/of  the: Cincinnati  schools. 
The  83  aides  come  from  the  Neighborhoods  Of  the  various  secondary  schools  to 
.t^Mcti  they  are  assigned.  They,  work  frotd  2  1/2  to  7  hours  a  day.  Pay  ranges 
fr|m  $2/65  to  $3.55  an  hour.  /    .  • 

^  Jklnd  df  increased    adult  presence"  ,4.n  schools  was  listed  by 
Rep.  BingfaHTTiflBfgR'fe^^Typ^  of  progratp  that  shpuld  receive  federal  aid. 
Bingham  noted  that  the  effectiveness  pf  paid,  neighbothfi>od7bas.ed  security  ^ 
eddes  was  foypd  to  be  "enhanced 'by  ttieir  neutrality?-- their  l^ck  of  identifi- 
cation with  either  school  officials  or  the  police.    SpeciaJ.  training  for  the 
iddes,  especitillyA  in  the  area  of  fundamental  constitutional  rights,  is.nec- 
essary,"  he  said*  '.  "Without  such  training »  patrc^ls  could  do  more  ham  thali 
good.    But  with  proper  attaining  it  api^ears  -they  can  make  an  important  contri- 
bution,    Funds  under  the  legislatipiv  X  am  proposing  [the  Safe  Schools  Act  of 
1971]  could  be  used  to  set  *up  *par^i^t  patrol*  programs,  to  train  participants 
and  to  pay  their  salaries." 


Volunteei'^ecurity  Help 


!  '  In  addltiOh  to  paid  security  aide  programs,  many  districts  also  have 
p'arent  Volunt^^rs  who  help  malntaiin  safety  and  order  in  the  school  and  sur- 
rounding community.    'Their  duties  at  school  are  often  much  the  same  as  the 
paid^ security  aides*.    Off  campus,  in  addiction  to  workiiig  with  cotorounity  groups 
ani'tKe  police,  they  conduct ^public  relations  programs  aimed  at  advising  ^ 
parents  of  the  high  cost  ^£  vanddlisra.    The  Washington,  D.C.,  schools  have 
approximately  185  safety  committees.    Each  committee* includes  one  administrate 
three  teachers,  three  students,'  three  parents,  the  head  custodian,  the  head 
'  of^-food-servlces-anti-any^theirHbfaferes^d-per^^  — -Baoh-eehool—sefes-up— its- 


own  system,  but  the  aim  is  to  identify  security  problems  anti  get  something 
done  about*  them.    And  in  Alhambra,  Calif. ,  teams  of*  parents  who  keep  an  eye 
^on  schools  are'credited  with  helping  to  decrease  vanda^i^m. 

PoHco-ln-School  Liaison  Program 

A  growing  trend  in  combating  vandalism  and  violence  by  juveniles  is  gse 
of  a  police~.in~school  liaison  program,  often  refei^^d  to  as  "school  resource 
officers*"    Under  this  program,  a  juvenile  speciel^lst  on^a  ifull-  or  part-time, 
basis  ie  assigned  to  a  school,  generally  a  junior  or  seniophigh.    T-he  police 
officer  is  often  in  contact  with  nearby  elementary,  gj^rvate  and  parochial 
schools  as  part  of  his  "beat."    His  duties  gengu^iaily  include  patrolliug  halls, 
grounds,  the  neighborhood  and  athletic,  apd-^fiocl/al  events;  teaching  safety  and 
citizenship  coutses;  and  "counseling,'^ In  cooperation  with. guidance  Qfficialsr 

Despite  a  fast  growing,  number  of  these  programs,  not  all  school  officials 
^ or,  parents  think  they  are  the  answer.    Yet  many  districts  that  have  adopted 
programs,  often  on  a  pilot  basis,  plan  ,to  expand  them  as  soon  as  financial  and 
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personitel  resources  will  allow*  >£ome  districts  using  the  ^progr^m  report  a 
25%  to  50%  decrease  in  juvenile  referrals.      .  . 

Some  critics  of  police-in-school  progrs^s  say  police \|hould  ndt;  be 
^assigned  to  schools  under  any  pircumstances.  *  tljey  smy  ii  schools  are  so  bad 
that  police  have  to  be  assigned  to  them,  there  is  no  stimulus  for  good  behav- 
ior .  ^  However,  proponents  of  police-in-Sft^pQflp.  programs  say  the. mere  presence 
Of  a  policeman  helps  t9  improve  student  behaVior. 

Such  a  program  is  a  modem  approach  to  the  old-time  cop  on  the^feeat.  ]Ie 
is  the  personification  of  law  and  order,  but  he  also  establishes  humdn,  per- 
sonal relationships.    Children  can  look  upon  him  as  a  friend,  not  a, foe. 

Proponents  also  argue  that  si^ool  is  'the  logical  place  to  reach  children 
with  prevent ive spirograms ,  ^They  say  that  police  and  schools,  working  together, 
can  help  pupils  to  understand  laws;  promote  good  citizenship;  and  fos^eic  an 
.attitude  of  respect  for  personal  property'*  and  safety  for  "students,  tieachers 
and  school  property.    When  the^j.of f icer  knows  the  conmunity  ^around  the  school 
he  ccin  establish  rapport  with  school  faculties,  parents  and. businessmen. 
He  can*be  an  invaluable  source  of  information  about  law  enforcement  and  other 
problems  in^the  neighborhood..    The  officer  can  acquaint  students  with  dangers 
In  the  school  area,  such  as  molesters,  and  provide ^'tips  for  bicycle  aafety 
and  rules  of  the  road,  ^ 

Opponents  (>|  pDlicfe-iTi-school  programs  say  they  are  an  unconstitutional 
invasion  of  student  privacy  and  an  illegal  extension  of  the  school  district's 
authority.    Th^y  say  police  should  be  involved  only  if  a  student  is  suspected 
of  a  crime  or  threatens  pnysical  danger--^nd  then  only  at  the  request  of  the  . 
principal.    If  a  student  is  incorrigible,  they  say,  he  is  a  probl^em  for  the  , 
sfchool  administration,  not  the  policeman.    Those  who  object  to  the  program  say 
police  will  be  able^  to  .iise  unsuspecting  minors  as  "spies"  regarding  the  opiti- 
^tonsand  activities  of  parents  and  other  adults  in  th^  community.  Another 
problem  they 'cite. is  the  libssible  harrassment  of^juvehiles  with  a  history  of 
delinquency  through  c^nti^ual  surveillance  jind  questioning. 

Few  policemen,  itsven  juvenile  specialig,ts,, have  the,  necessary  trainiri'g  in 
child  psychology  to  succeed  in  such,  a  ^program,  say  opponents.    The^^pay  it 

—Undercover  Police  Pose  as  Students 

^         'Sometimes  problems  are  so  bad  that  school  dilstrstefea^resort  to  un-# 
dercover  pplicemen  posing  ae  students.    InoWew  York  City  they  have  been 
used  to  discover  plinn^d  acts  of  violence  and  to  tiyip  dope  pushers. 
At:  one  high  school  a  h'eroin  ring  was  brokeji  up  in  this  way.  *l!ight 
atudents  aged  15  to  18  were  arrested.    One  New  Yprk  official  told^Edu- 
catic^p  U.S.A.  that  such  undercover  work  had  been  going  ort  for  years 
'and  haM  to  be  Increaspd  because  of  fights,  assaultSj^  arsdn,"  bombings 
and  Qther  disorders.    The  agents  register ras  students,  attei^d  classes 
and  take  part  in  school  activities,  but  the' principal  does  riot  always  „ 
know  they  are  in  his  ^school .    Wheh^-^eir  mission  is  cojnpl-et^d  they 
withdraw  ^rom  school.  .    ^7-  ^ 


7  it  lapoitflble'£6r  *  polic$a^  co  malncals  che  iBtge  of  a  friend  and  counaelor 
^><^Ue'i«rvlng^la''^e  confUcc^ 

^  '       >  ^     '     '  /  /         ' .  *  *      '  " 

^      Deaplce  th^  opposition,  police-lnrachool  programs  bare  I? e en  operating  for 
*W  y**5^«-    Alcanca  baa  Jiad  pla^nclotheaaen  assigned  to  scbool  duty  forabouc 
,  .^-^JA'^'v  And'in  7|.lnc,  Mich. »  the  pollce-scbool  liaison  prograa  was  started 
7  ^    *^  wS  In  one  junior  high  school'  on  a  pilot  basis.    The  prograa,  aided  by 
^    Jllnt's  Hitt_  Joundatlon,^as  expanded  to^all  secondary  schools  In  the  district 
by^Sep teller  1965;    By'  IW,  the^l^atlonal  Cowanlty  School  Bducatloa  Assn.  . 
lis  tad  13  districts,  In^dltlon'^to  Flint,  which  had  poUce-in-school  prograas: 
Tucson,  Arlz.^  Oxnard^.  Calif.;*,  Atlanta;  Arlington  Heights,  lU.;  Ilk  Grove, 
.111-.;  Mt.  Prospect,  tU. ;  Wheeling,  111.;  Albion, <Micb.;» Ann  Arbor,  Mich.^ 
^ntlac,  Mich. ;  Mitia,  Minn.;  Minneapolis;  and  jCindimati. 

S«f«ct«d  GujMlDM^f  or  PoHcc-irhSchool  Uilton  Programf 

•  three  school  districts— Fliot,  Tucson  and  Cincinnati— subalt ted  guidelines 
to'  Education  'U.S.A.  outlining  how  they  kave  organized  programs  for  security 
resource  offl'cers.   jibe  guidelines  spelled  out  the  pbllosopSy,  purposes,  and  ' 
go*ls»of  the  prograsa.    Tbey  also  included  responsibilities  and  qualifications 

-.^°^J55"^^y  officers,,  including  chain  of  coimind,  type  of  uniform, -reporting,-* 
'fdrii'andJcoftBu^^^  equipoe^t.*-  Generally,  security  officers  aj:c  paid 

^through  a  ^oopewftlvc  arrangement^  with  the  city  paying  half  and  the  achool 
•district' the  other  half.    The  guidelines  are  simUar  In  all  three  districts* 
<  Portions  of  eacHT  wccerpted  beloV,  provide  a  broad  stateaent  that  could  be'. 
'      adapted  for  local \needs.  ^       ^*  - 

^  Stateaent  of  Purpose  (Tucson):  "One\f^^the  priaiary  functions  of  educa- 
tion  Is  to  belp  the^  child  prepare  for  responsible  cltizensbip.  .  The  study  of 
law*  and  law  enf orceacnt  ^  in  a  school  setting  .should  help  the  child  develop  a 
poiUlve  Cioncept  of  police- officers  and  law  enforccaent   The  school  re- 
source officer  program  Is  s  cooperative  effort  of  the  public  schools  .and'  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  dey^lbp  a  better  understand^g  of  law  enforccaent  ' 
functions  and  to  prevent  Juvenile  delinquency  ^d  crime; - 

.    «  .     ^     •         1      ,  '  '  » 

Duties*  and  Responslbllltlea  of  the  Secudtv  Resource  Officer: 

-  <  T  — ^ — '  ^ — r  •*       .    /  * 

<    '       •   The  security  resource  officer  strives  to  Increase  student  underatand^g 
,         and  respect  for  law  enforcement  through'  interaction  with  studtats.  in 
inforaal  situations. 

■\   ■      .  '         ■•  ■ 

•  He  serves  as  a  resource  person  in  tables  to  classes^  and  assemblies  snd 
4((tnyolves' hiaself  in  aafet^prbgraas  of  an  educatipnal  nature. 

•  Hls-actions  should  reflect  an  un^Mtsndlng  of  the  responsibility  of 
achool  staff  in  resolving  sti)dcnt  behavior.  '  ^ 

'       •   Upoh  request  he  assists  at  achool  functions^  Involving  large  crowds.  ^ 

•  Through  routine  patrol  he  protecta  students  off  school  grounds  and 
'    ^   ,  between  ho^ae  and  school.  v 


is  Impo^SlbXe  £or  a  pQllceman  to  maintain  the  IMgQ  of  a  friend  and/ counaelor  <• 
vhlle  a^rving  in  tt>e  conflicting  .role  of  policemani  ^'  \ 

Despite  thft  pppo«itlon,  pollce-\n-8chool  programs  have  been  operating  for 
many  yaatis^    AX,tant;a  has  had  plalnclotheamen  aaaljgifve^^  to  school  duty  for^'abbut 
Il9  years.i-  And  ii^  'Flint,  Mich.,  the  palice-achool^  liaison  program  ,vaa , started 
jin  1998  in  one  D^wior  high  gchool  on  a  pilot  basis.    The  program,  iQlded  by  " 
'Flint U  lott  Foiind'atlpn^  was^ expanded  to  all  secondary  schooXs  in  the  dlsjjtlct 
by 'Sept<saber  1965.    By  1%7,  tho^I^atlonal-Communlfcy  Scho^ol  BducatvLon  Assn.k-^- 
lista.a  12  districts.  In  addition  to  Flint,  which  had  pplice-in-school  progtamst 
^tuc80K>  friz* ;  Oxnardj^.  Calif . ;.  Atialitai  Arlington  Uelghts^  111.;  Elk  Grove, 


JIll.;.Mt^J 


Pfospect,  111.  ;  Wheeling^  111. ;  Albion,  mchi;»Ann  Arbor,  Mich..; 


^jont lac, ; Mich, ;  Edlna,  Minn.;  MlnneapDlla;  and  Cincinnati. 

-'■     ■■■■  ■     ■        ;  ■       ■      •    "    /  ' 

Selected  Guidelinet  for  Pollce-in-*School  LiaUon  Programs  * 

Xhz;ee  achoQl  districts — ^^llnt,  Tucson  and  Clnclnnatl>*-snbmitted  guidelines 
to  Education  U.S.A.  outlining  how  they  have  organized  prograB|jj»  for  security 
resource  officers.    JThe  g^ildellnes  spelled  out  the  phll^osophy^  purposes  and 
goals  of  the  ^rogranib.    They  also  Included  responalMlltles  and  qualidlcationa 
for  aecurlty  officers,  including  chain  of  command,  type  of  uniform,  reporting, 
forma,  and ^omAunibatiOns  equipment.    Generally,  aicU'rll^  officers  are't>ald 
thr£)ugh  a  coopee«l;J,ye  arrangement,  with  t^e  city  payings  half  and  the  school 
distirict  the  other  half.    The  guidelines  are^^mimilar  in  all  three  district^. 
Portion^  of  eac>i,  ea^cerpted  below,  provide  a  broad  atatement  that  could  he 
adapted  for  lopal ^needs. 

\  '        \  '■ 

V  Statement  of  Purpose  (Tucsoh):  "One  6f  the  prlmairy  functions  of  educa^ 
tlon  ip,  to  help  the  child  prepare  for  responsible" citizenship.  i»The  study  of 
laws  arid  law  enforcement  in  a  school  setting  should  help  the  child  develop  a 
positive  concept  of  police  officers  and  law  enforcement....  The  schbol  re- 
source officer  program  la  a  cooperative  effort  of  the  public  schools  and  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  develop  a  better  understanding  of  lav  enforcement  , 
functions  and  ^o  prevent  juvenile  delinquency  and  crime 

Dgtles  and  Resppnaibllitles  of  the  Security  Resource  Officer: 

•  The  aecurlty  resource  officer  strives  to  incirease  student  understanding 
and  respect  for  law  enforcement  through  Interilctlpn  with  students  in 
Informal  sd^tuations.  . 

•  He  serves  aa  a  resource  person  in  ta^ks  to  classes  and  assembliiea  and  ^ 
^involves  himself  in  safety  programs  of  an  educational  nature.  * 

\  I 

•  Ml»  actions  ahould  reflect  an  understanding  of  the  responsibility  of 
school  staff  in  reablving  student  beHaylor.  , 

•  Upoh  request  he  assista'  at  schot^l  functions  involvlngi  large  crowds.  , 

•  Through  routine  patrol  he  protects  students  off  schpol  grpund§  and' 
between,  home  and  school. 


A 
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•  He  eerVos  as/a  sour^  o^<^  Information  about  city  and  community  agencies  , 
Involved  In  govommeikal  funotlons^^apd^ii^tGrpxGta  city  Ijiws.  i  ^ 

\  <  . 

\  '       .  ***  •  ■ 

•  He  has  acceaff  to  routine  achooi  infprmatlo^j' auch  as  namea ,  add.rifiises 
and  telephone  numbers,   \he  principal  br  pther,  prSfeselonal-  person  may 

.   share  records  of  a  more  confidential  nature  vltH  him. 

r  \  -  ^     '  • 

•  He  may  participate  In  case  conferences,  at  the  discretion  of  the  principal, 
especially  where  potential  d^lnquency  is  u>factor.    Buf^he  does  not  as-  ^ 
sume  the  tole  of  a  case  worked  or  counselor. 

•  'If  he  Interviews  a  student  la  scbool  It  must  be  ;ln  the  presence  of  the 
principal  or  designated  represen^i^tlve.    if  the  child  must  be  removed  .  ^ 
from  the  sc^t.orol,  the  parent  or  guardian  miist  be  notified  In  a^dvahce.  If 
parents  desire  to  be  present  during  an  Interview  they  shall  be  permitted. 

n  '  C    »  V.  "  ^ 

•  He  Informs  -the  principal  concerning  apprehension  of  students.  The 
prlnplpal  may  ask  him  to  verify  the  referral  of  students  to  law  enforce-  ' 

•        ment  agencies  or  the  courts.  .  

•  If  t;ie^ refers  Students  to  other  Qommunlty.  agencies  these  are  to  be  made 
In  accordance  with  regular  schocU  procedures. 

•  In  emergehoy  situations  he  may  tak^  direct  action  to  apprehend  persons 
committing  a  serious  unlawful  act  In' school.  •        •  v 

•  He  contributes  help^ful  Information  to  school  guidance  counselors 
concefnln^  Individuals,  neighborhoods  and  fafnilles. 

^    He  confers  with  parents,  pupils  and  Individuals  In  the  community  on 
pre-dellnquent  and  delinquent  behavior. 

•  He  represents  pollee  and  courts  as  a  consultant  In  law  enforcement  and  ^ 
Juvenile  problems.  ^ 

•  He  provides  service  to  neighborhood  merchants  and  residents  In  school- 
rClated  problems. 

the  Security  Resource  Officer. as  an  Instructional  Resource:  / 

TJie/securlty  resource  officer  can  serve  as  an  Instructional  resourc£t 
person  "(n  the  folloj^lng  ways: 

•  He  can  assist  In  orientation  meetings  for  students,  faculty  and^  community. 

I 

•  He  can  give  short  talks  at  elementary  schools,  acquaint  pupils  with  police 
scout  c&r,  help  with  PTA  programs  as  a  speaker,  provide  lnfoni\atlon  about 
specific  pupils  and  help  with  school  safety  programs.  ^ 

•  At  secondary ostehools  he  can  be  a  valuable  resource  for  classed  studying 
vocations,  law  and  order,  black  culture,  crowd  psychology,  the  mathe7 
matlcs  of  traffic  engineering,  driver  education  And  health. 

i  ■  . 
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'  .  -  THE  INSURANCE  PROBLEM      ,^  \ 

"A  Steel  vault  e^c&se^ln  concrete- at  the  bottom  of  the  bay"  Is  about  ^ 
the  only  thing  8cl|,ool8  cin  littmre  agdlnst  fire.  This  lament  by  St^pt.  Joseph  * 
?•  Zach  of  Abbury  Park,  N.J.^  rtv^n  article  on  the  "Insurance  problem,"  is  an 
overitfttenetit*  But  it's  the  ki^oC^^sJ^ent  being  heard  wi,th  increasing  fre-- 
quency* 

Many  sichool  adminiatrators  point  out  that  only  a  few  years  ^go  school^ 
,  .were  voQed  by  the  insurance  industry  as  "good  risks."    Now  this  has  changf^. 

And  school  districts  all  over  the  country  are  reporting  difficulty  in  obtaining 
*    insurance.    Half  the  districts  an^werir^  the  Education  U.S. A",  jsurvey  said  rates' 
have  increased.    Many  are  either  paying  higher  prjsmiums,  higher  deductibles  or, 
in  fill  too  many  instances,  having  polici^es  canceled  or  £lat^  injected.  ,  . 


•  About  hal*f  those  responding' to  the  Education  U,S.A.  survey  reported  an__^ 
^^increase  in  rates,  although  they  .had  no  increase  in  vandalism.    The  others,  ^ 
including  several  self- insured  big  city  districts,  reported  they  were  victims 
of  increased  theft,  vandalism  and  violence. 

{  Insurance  officials  say  it  is  this  increase  in  theft ^  vandailsm  and  ' 
vioXence,'  often  leading  to  arspn,  that  has  cavsed  the  increase  in  rates, 
dcUuclilbieQ,  cancellations  and  outright  refusals  of  insurance.    Frank  G. 
Harrington,  senior  vice  predident  of  Insurance  Co.  orNo):th  America,  explained 
Che  reason  for  the  cutback  Of  insurance  to  schools;    "Today  our  product  ip 
in  greater  demand  than  ever  before  and  yet  because  Of  the  very  thrust  of 
economic  and  social  circumstances  We  have  been  forced  to  cut  bapic  op  its 
availability^    As  demand  has 'increased,  the  suppl>»  of  protection  has^^^^ decr|Qaseiii . 
For  the  principle  of  insurance  cannot  be  made  to  %;[ork ^profitably  in  an  age  of 
crisis.    It:  con  only  work  where  criminal  acttf  are  'exceptions,  where .yandal ism 
and  arson  are  rare  occurrences,  where  honesty  and  self -discipline  replace 
pennissivenesa,  where  accidents  are  accidental  and  where  inflation  at  most  % 
is  mild.  .  f      ^  .    .  ■ 

"Because  we  have  not  yet  £ound  a  way  to  make  our  product  available  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  var^'ujt  members  of  the  public,  we  are.,  .an  embattled 
and  beleaguered  industry*  IWe  are  criticized  widely—by  public  officials,  the    / ' 
press  and  the  imblic.    Our/public  opinion  Surveys,  conducted  to  help  us  wi1:h 
a  critical  sense  of  self-awareness  and  to  illuminate  bojm  problems  and  oppor-  ^ 
tunities,  cpnfirm  that  Ve  must  do  a  better  job  of  bott;  service  and  cdiranuni^- 
cation  tp^  enhance  our  ceputatipn. "    However,  many  sc^tbol  officials  do  not 
buy  the  explanation  of  an  industry  going  broke.  ^They  say  "no  facts  and  y 
figures  have  been  presented."    They  claim  "the  insurance  industry  ia  running 
scared."    But  the  industry  counters:    "How  do  you  rate  a  social  tisk?"  ^ 
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.Htlponth«W«yt ,  ij  •  * 

I£  lttaur«n4  companie.  can't  handle  the  Rt'^'flnBCOi^t  of -theft  v.andaj^am 
arson  and  violence.  #ho  can?    The  answer  to  m?Ay  •^'^""^..^"i^f  ^^i\;f"st 
or  state  intervention,  an  idea  the'  insurance 'industry  ''^'^^'^f  j  -J"„f  ^P"". 
£ew  years,  some  states  and  the  federal  goVernaont  havo  paV'f  f 
pJansTiih  can  help  many  beleaguered  school  <»i»trict«.    Jajor  artong  those  . 
is  the  federally  backed  Fair  Access  to  Insurance  RequircmorttB, JFAIR)  Plan. 
Se  pU;  undet  the  direction  of  the  Pept.  ohiou.ing  and  ilrban  ^"ve  op««nt 
(HBD).  pipvide*  aid  in  obtaining  "essential  propei:t>r  InsuraWo    in  Hiflh-risk 
aZs.   -^his.  accUing  to  lluD.'prdvides  for  . 
to  property  is  deiined  and  limited  in  standard  fire  policies\  and  in  W  f^' 
tended^overage.  .^nd  (2)  vandalism  and  malicipuB  mischief  °"J°"=»«"^^ 
on.  as  approved  by  the  state  insurance  authority."    to  qualilly  for  insurance 
Tli  "de?  Jhe  FAIR  plan,  the  state  must  participate.    HOD  li8>.  2«  »^ate, 
-iha  District  of  ColumSii  and  Puerto  Rico  as  participants.    Information  about 
i^^llh  ean  SLtttained  frOm  H«P  regional  offices  located  in>ew  Vork  Phil- 
adelphia. Atlanta.'  Chicago.  Fort  Worth.  San  Francisco.  Seattl.,.  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

\     In  addition  to  the  FAIR  plan,  the  HUD  Act  of  1970  sa*s  the  federal  gov-  - 
er\me„t  may  enter  directly  into  the  business  of  selling  crime  insurance  as  of 
Aug.  1.  1971.  in  states  where  no  .such  insurance  is  now  avaliaDie.  ^ 

A  number  o£  stites  are  also  moving  in  the  "^^^^'J""  °'  J'^°J^'"'" 
■  ance  problem-.    New  Jersey  i;ecently  passed  a  law  permitting  increased  rafos. 
Tich  made  it  possible  for'many  districts  to  purchase  J'''?"^^^^, 
thev  had  been  denied  insurance  because  of  low  rates.    Twelve  states 
"ooen  competition"  laws  which  allow  rate  hikes  subject  to  later  investigafiOn.. 
HoSever    it  has  Seen  noted  that  in  Florida  rates  have  been  constantly  going 
up  und«  such  0  taw"    Some 'states  have  also  paf^ed  laws  permitting  School 
Sls^^l^s  to  becime  self-insured.    And  many  big  city  di^'^^".  '""^h 
Angeles.  New  York.  Chicago  and  others .'are  largely  self-insured. 


A  Suggested  BItk  Management  program 


In  addition  to  exploring  jsvailable  federal  and  state  help  for 
\there  are  management  practicesfbeyond  good  housekeeping,  security  and  protec- 
devices  which  schools  cat  adopt  to  make  sure  they  get  equitable  ins""nce 
^a^^s     S^e  "risk  management  Irogram"  is  detailed  in  1,1.k  Ms"''Beme"t    n  Public 
Schools  bv  Supt.  Howard  T.  tlo  arts  of  Glendale.  Ariz.    He  sets  forth  24  rec- 
ISid  ^i  f  Lagement  practices  with  suggested  models  Of  such  P"J«««  , 
/  administrative  structure,  rist  identification  and  analysis  aoss  prev  . 
and  safety,  records,  insuranct  protection  and  claims  and  adjustment. 
'  '      Roberts  outlines  the  ne^d  for  a  .new  look  by  public  schools  in  establish- 

of  thi  principles  of  governmental  immunity  and  changes  in  ^''^i"^' ^"«"""^!^^:v 
^eem  to'^arrant  a  new  look  a.  the  policies  and  practices  used  «y  public  schoot^ 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  risk  and  insurance  """^S^"^"'  ^"8'^!:^  - 
insurance  needs  of  local  disjtricts  will  dTiffer  becausg  of  factors  of  age  of 
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facllltlest  construction^  location  and  protected  storage,    However,  there 
are  certain  practices  and  policies  that  will  contribute  to  better  risk  manage- 
ment and  protection  ah'd  may  lead  to  more  economical  coats,"    Roberts  adds: 
"The  flrat  part  'of  the  risk  management  program  Is  Identlf Ib^atlvon  and  analysis 
of  risk.    The  rl9k  must  be  assumed,  abaj:ed,  eliminated  or  Irtqui^ed.    The  answer 
nay  come  froin  a^  better  practice  or  policy  for  loss  pr^ejntlon  and  safety  or 
an  alteration  tSart^ existing  building  or  facility,  or  it  may  call  for  a  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  the  student  body,    if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
impoa«ible  to  use  a  facility,  ({  practice  or  profiedure  without  risk,  it  may 
be  decided  to-ellmlnate  the  iXctlvlty  or  t^se  and  thus  remove  the  risk.    If  the 
riakjiis  necoaaary,  the  dlstrli^t  can  then  assume  the  responsibility  for  bud- 
geting funds  or  transferring  ttie  risk  to  a  commercial  Insurance  cdmpany." 

y      The  Roberts  program  offers  these  suggestions; 

•  The  local  district  should  establish  a  risk  management  program  with  risk 
identification  and  analysis ,  a  loss  prevention  and  aafe^y  program,  an 
insurance  programra  claims  program  and  a  records  program.    Each,  district 
should  recognize  that  a  risk  ihanagement  program  is  an  individualized 
program,  constructed  to  irfeet  the  needs  of  that  Specific  district. 

•'•  Districts  ahould  develop  a  statement  of  policy  to  serve  as  the  guideline 
for  riak  management.  " 

•  The  board  of  edtjcab^dn  should  appoint  one  school  official  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  risk  manag6^nent  program.    The  board  ahould  see  this 
responaibility  as -time  consuming  and  consider  the  personnel  carefully 
with  regard  to  time  available  for  the  supervision  of  such  a  program 
and  the  training  of  personnel  in  managing  ^  risk  program, 

•  The  person  responsible  for  the  prb^ram  should  establish  and  maintain  a 
training  program'  for  district  personnel  in  all  areas  of  risk  management, 

•  The  risk  manager  should  solicit  the  cooperation  and  involvement  of  all 
employes  and  students  in  the  loas  prevention  and  safety  program.  The 
risk  manager  ahould  involve  specialists  in  the  program,  if  possible.*. 

•  .  Records  of  allyf acets  of  the  risk^  management  program  should  be  complete,  . 

current  and  readily  available  f on  use  in  the  district  insurance  program. 
Spi^cial  fptms  should  be  developed  for  reporting  ptirposes . 


•  The  risk  mai>^er  should  establish  and  maintain  current  inventories  arid 
realistic  ^Ippraisals.  -» 

•  All  types  of  insurance  protection  and  insurance  companie'S^  should  be 
considered  in  placing  insurance  business.    All  means  of  economics  in  ♦ 
purchasing  insurance  protection  should.be  conaldered  by  the  risk*^  manager 
and  Incorporated  in  specifications  and  directions  to  insurance  companies. 

•  The  risk  manager  ahould  create^an  awarlenesa»  not  fear,.>.of  risks  on  the 
part  of  district  personnel. 

•  The. risk  program  should  be  reviewed  ir/  its  entirety  at  regular  intervals, 
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^  WORKING  WITH  STUDENTS  \ 

Since  students  coninit  moBt  of  the  vjdalism*  ahd  much  of  tKe  violence, 
involvinft  ;them  in  preventive  progtams  is  a  must.    Again,  there  are  no  pat 
/antwera*  ;One  oft^n  suggested  anawer  ia  that  school  officials  involvp  sty*-  - 
denta  in  all  kinds  of  decisions  that  affect  them,"  from  dress  and  hair  c^^daa,..  - 
to  curriculum.    The  Syracuse  survey,  which  referred  to  the  principal  as  the 
"min-.in-the-.middle,"  laic^'  that  the  principal,  eapecial3.y  in  poverty  commUni- 
tiea,  cannot  be  "'represjsnted'  by  a  lesser  official."    Aiid,  the  report  said, 
the  principal  must  be  "a  very  good  listener. . .must  be  slow  to  react  to  vili- 
fication, obscene  epithets  or  other  verbal  assaults. .  .myst  P^^d^^^/^P^^^^^J • 
frequftiit  proof  to  students  and  his  school's  community  that  hia  administration 
is  really  working  on  the  problems  they  all  have— not  co-opting  students^  and 
parents  or,  worse,  duping  them.    The  one  kind  of  administrator  or  teacher 
that  aity  youngsters  can  spot  <iuickly  and  clearly  is  a  ^ake. 

The  report  gave  the  following  hints  regarding  distuptions:- 

/     •   Remember  that,  disruptive  eiilj'ents  are  rarely  carefully  planned  or  pro- 
grammed and  aye  often  triggered  by  an  insignificant  occurrence.  "The 
beat  principals  work  hard  to  create  a  whole  school  setting  where  the 
probability  of  explosion  is  low."      '         '  , 

«    Know  and  develop  a  "feel"  for' how  potential  disrupters  might  respond  in 
^     a  tense  situation* 

•    Get  the  authority  to  deviate  from  conventional  administrative  guidelines 
if  an  unconvent^^Ohil  .disrupt ive  situation  arises.    "Above  all,  maintain 
a  professional  bea^itig  throughout  a  disruptive  event."    If  the  students 
or  a  community  gxoUp  sense  the  principal  is  rattled,  it  will  probably 
increase  the  "successful"  disturbance. 

Numerous  useful  prograi|s  have  been  developed  to  involve  studentb.  Here 
are  examples:  ^  ^ 

San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Independent  School  District  has  a  series  of  15  semi- 
nars for  high  school  seniors  to  acquaint  them  with  the  intricacies  of  law  and 
law  enforcement.    Called  "Government  Action „"  the  semina^rs  include  not  only 
how  the  law  works,  constitutional  rights  and  how  police  aglancies  function 
but  also  vocational  opportunities  in  law  enforcement. 

Portland >  Ore.,  conducts  a  .Saturday  meeting  for  hundreds  of  youngsters 
in  numerous  schools  during  which  they  can  learn  throMgh  graphic  displays  how 
vandalism  damages  their  school  and  hurts  their  education. 
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.Other  siiggeatlons  frpm  schooli^en  reporting  to  Education  U.S.A.  includ 
getting  kindergirtners  to  express  ideas  on  the  subject;  using  community  clean- 
up campaigns  to  g^t  into  the  subject  and  ta  stj^uiate  pupil  cooperation; 
lettingr^  children  pcCrticipate  in  making  their  classrooms  and  schools  more 
attractive;  encouraging  community  youth  groups  and  churches  to  participate  '  * 
in  l>^autification  and  vandalism  education  programs. 

jExpultlon,  Student  Discipline  and  Vandalism 
% 

Is  expulsion,  in-school  detention,  spanking  or  tougher  discipline 'the 
answer — or  one  of  the  answers — to  increasing  vandalism  and  violence?    In  the 
heat  <^f  anger,  frustration,  t\ie  shock  of  particularly  destructive  or  violent 
incidents,  these  are  oft^n  proposed  as  the  first,  "solutions Parents  and 
many  school  officials  call  for  H  "crackdown"  on  "malcontents  and  hoodlxims" 
and  the  firing  of  any  school  person  who  can't  control  them. 

Disciplinary  measui^s,  .however,  may. be  more  of  an  exercise  in  venting 
frustration  than  a  realjLktdc  solution*    Expulsion  causes  a  real  dilemma  in 
many  school  districts  "anjt^results  in  many  of  the  so-called  "outsider^"  causing 
problems.    Yet  there  is  Seb^tQ  on  the  issue.  ^ 
/         .  .  ■  ' 

.5ome  principals  feel  that  short-terra  expulsion — several  days — is  ^Voiding 
the*lssue,.  .  ThiQ  point  was  made  by  the.  New  York  High  School*  Principals  A'ssn.  ,  - 
which  said  that  New  York's  short-terra  expulsion  policy  only  briefly  interV 
rupted  some  students  from  their  mischief  making  and  destruction.    An  associa- 
tion spokesman  said  in  1969,  wheifUihe  district's  security  guard  program  was\ 
being  proposed,  that  it  "...does  rapt  providq  for  any  real  method  fot  educating 
the  hostile,  the  arrogant  and  th^^criminal . " 

On  the  same -subject ,  another  New  York  City  educator  said  80%  of  the 
problem  could  be  stopped. if  the  schools  could  be  freed  of  4,000  to  5,000 
students  who  are  causing  difficulties.    Another  critic  declared:     "You  have 
kids  in  Schools  who  are  guilty  of  assaiilt,  arson,  rape  and  dope  pushing.  They 
are  suspended  and  back  in  school  in  one  day/'    He  added  that  for  some  reason 
many  city  and  other  officials  feel  the  schools  can  handle,  them,  although  the 
jails  and  other  social  agencies  can't.    Someone  has  to  realize  that  "some  kids 
aife^  not  educable,"  he  said.  ,  ,  "  u  > 

The  Syracuse  survey  noted  ttat  all  the  higifi  schools  it  studied  "retain 
the  age«^d_pQwai:  and  practice  of  suspension  and  expulsion."    It  pointed  oUt 
that  "overcrowding"  has  been  used  i^s  an  excuse  for  dismissal — in  many  cases, 
without  the  benefit  of  due  process'.  ^ 

"The  dilemmas  are  real,"  said  the  report.     "A  few  disruptive  students 
can  make  tt  quite  impossible  ffbr  the  majority^  in  the' school  community  to 
carry  on  normal  ''educational  functions.    On  th*e  other  hand,  throwing  disruptive 
students  out  of  school  is  likely  to  increase  delinquent  behavior  in  the  wider 
community  and  to  produce  a  nucleus  of  very  real  'outside  agitators'  v^ho  return 
to  the  school  building  or  its  periphery  for  purposes  of  further  disruption." 

San  Francisco's  James  J>  Hamrock  also  stressed  the  suspension  problem  in 
his  testimony  to  the' California  committee  probing  attacks  on  teachers* 
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Suspension,  he  slaid,~~seems  to  create  drifters  from  school  to  school.    He  noted 
that  in  1963-64  ^an  Francisco  had  5,800  students  orn  suspension.    This  figure 
went  up  to  14»28j5  in  1969-70. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  claimed,  in  its  1970  re- 
port that  many  schools  encourage  unruly  students  by  taking  the  wrong  action 
first:.    The  minimum  step  is  to  remove  them,  the  subcommittee  said.  "Then, 
the  next  step  is  to  treat  them."    The  Syracuse  survey  also  stressed  that  dij?-^ 
ruptlve  children  should  be  treated,  rather  than  disciplined ^    It  said  the 
practice  of  requiring  suspended  or  .expelled  pupils  to  bring  a  parent  or 
other  adult  to  scjjpol  with  them  in  order  to  be  reinatat^d  ".can  .brutalize  the  , 
troubled  and  troublesome  youngster  even  farther  by.  involving  punishment -prone' 
parents  in  the  disciplinary  process."      '  <^  ^> 

^  \ii«De tent ion,  such  as  forced  study  halls,  dark  closets  or  a  prison-like  at- 
mosphere, while  providing  a  "custodial  function,"  probably  does  no  more  good 
than  prison  does  foj(  Criminals.    The  rate  of  recidivism  is  iTlgh  in  both  cises. 
Rather,  the  report  4(jhrfissed,  the  answer  might  lie  in  attempting  the  more 
expensive  and  more  d^^ffe^pult  humane  approach  of  the  "positive  influence  of  ' 
able  guidanpe  counselbrs  or  supervisory  personnel  who  take  the  time  and 
trouble  to  work  with  a  dj^sturbed  youngster."  ' 

The  social  coats  of  "detention  psychology"  are  inordinately  greater  than 
those  of  "intelligent,  psychological  rehabilitation,"  the  report  said.  But 
too  .fiew  schools  understand  this  reality  and  fewer  have  tried  a  more  positive 
approach.    "The  most  exemplary  practices  we  have  observed  in  a  number  of  urban 
settings  have  involved  special  schools  for  the  'unruly,'"  the  report  said. 
"These  are  usually  designedf  to  be  short-run,  socializing  agencies  (often  with 
non-schooi  environment)  in  whi<|h  intensive  efforts  are  made  to  *get  through' 
to  the  student,  to  discern  the  nature  of  his  problem  and  to  itelp  him  in  a 
personal  way  back  to  the  heightened  socialized  motivations.    An  example  of 
this  type  of  public  institution  is  the  '600'  schools  in  New  York  City.  Privat 
examples  in  New  York  state  would  be  Children's  Village  in  Westchester  County 
or  S-t.  Christopher's  School  at -Dobbs  Ferry.,   Unfortunately,  such  arrangements 
are  rare«    Far  more  (Simmon  are  practices  symbolized. ..by  an  old  and  decaying 
high  school  in  the  East  where  students  in  detention  spend  their  time  copying 
the  Bill  of  Rights  over  and  over  again." 

Of  course,  there  are  nt^merous  other  examples  of  schools  attempting  to 
deal  with  tro\ibled  and  troublesome  younsters  in  a  pasittve  way.  California 
requires  that  all  districts  provide  continuation  high  schools.    Students  in 
these  schools  are  usually  the  dropouts,  the  "turried  off,"  the  troubled  and 
the  troublesome.     In ' an' attempt  to  prevent  these  schools  from  being  primarily 
6ustodlal  institutions,  many  of  the  better  ones  try  to  provide  individualized 
programs  for  their  students,  who  often  have  jobs  and  attend  school  only  part 
time.     San  Francisco's  Opportunity  High  School  has  received  glowing  praise 
from  some  of  its  students.    They  urged  thie  school  board  to  approve  another 
like  it.    Said  one  student:    "It's  really  pathetic  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
kids  walking  the  street  with  no  school  to  go  to,  and  even  with  no  home  to  go 
to,  and  some  are  selling  dope.     Opportunity  High  provides  part  of  the ^answer." 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  a  "crackdown"  in  discipline,"^  spanking, 
auspension  or  explosion  does  much  more  than  intensify  the  problem  in  many 
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cases,  and  In  too  nuiny  school  districts.  ThBTe  have  teen  no  concrete,  positive 

results  even  in  cities  which  have  laws  punishing  parents  for  the  acts  of  their 
delinquent  children^  ^ 


RestKutibn:  A^r^t  of  thQ  Battle 

Ab<^t  two-thlrd^oFche^^trlcts  responding^ to  the  Education  U.S.A. 
SUryey  jr^pprjied  they  take  civil  action  against  pupils  (or  parents)  when  van- 
^ l(Jalism  gttlXt' is  established.    This  at  first  is  usually  a  request  for  the 
parent  t<^  pay  the  damages  or  a  portion  o^  them  (^ome  states  have  a  lititit)  . 
If  th'e  request  is  ignored,  action  Is  taken  In  small  claims  or  superior  court. 

Howeyer,  school  officials  say  the  jaraounts  recovered  are  "minimal ."-"dis- 
appointing" or  "very  low."    A  number  of  them  complained  that  they  get  little 
cooperation  from  the  courts.    Many  children  involved  in  vandalism  come  from 
poor  hom^j^ere  deprivation  exists  and  restitution  is  impossible.  Other 
devlany^cj^dreiv, often  hold  financial  responsibility  laws  as  a  club  over 
the  heada  of  their  parents.  " 


Though  they  "Uo  not  have  high  hopes  that  vigorous  attempts  >tft  restitutltjn  I 
"will,  have  any  dramatic  effect  on  curbing  varfdalisra,  many  school  officials 
are  making  such  i^rograms  a  part  of  their  overall  Jbattle  against  vaildalSsm. 
Evidence  can  be  found  in  the  Baltimore  report  which  shows  that -the  average 
collected  in  restitution  on  a  per-pupH  basis  rose  steadily  .from  1966/ to  1969. 

•■         ■  ^  ^         »  ■  i)  '  *  V 

In  rH.  1966-67  report^  for  example,  the  gross  per-pupil  loss  fo^  the  39  ^ 
rapmtlui;  alstrlcts  was  $1.20  and -irestltutlon  averaged  7  cents,  an  average 
net  lois  of  $1.13.    In  1967-68,-  gross  loss  was  $1.87  with  restitution  In- 
""creaaing  to  la  cents,  a  net  loss  of  $1.69.    In*l968-69,  gross  loss  ias  $1.91 
with  reatltutlon  up  to  28  cents,  a  net  loss  of  $1.63. 

ohoB  Angeles  is  among  thH-distticts  vigorously  pursuing  restltittlon .  It 
told  Education  U.S.A.  it  waa  pressing  a  policy  of  taking  parents  tb  court  to 
pay  for  damages  cauaed  by  their  children.    In  November  1^70,  suits'  against^ 
parents  had  passed  the  $100,000  mark.    Damage  awards  had ^ reached  tihe  $17,592 
mark.    Many  .of  the  cases  were  listed'  as  "pending."    Los  Angeles  also  reported 
that  the  district  had  won  4S^^  of  50  cases  filed  in  1969.    The  dlsttlcfhad 
recovered  $21,203  in  direct  collection  efforts  in  1969-70.    A  dlatrict  report 
^notes  that  letters  are  sent  to  parents  deraarid^i^g  payment  if  the  damage  is  over 
$20.    As  many  as  five  letters  are  sent  before  court  action  is.  initiated. 
.  .  .  *^ 

.  A  number  of  districts  make  students  work  off  their  d^bts  for  vandalism 
damage.    Oklahoma  City  follows  this  policy.    It  also  may  notify  parents  that 
the  student's  report  card  will  be  Withheld  until  damages  are  paid  4r  a  student 
work  agreeipent  is  arrived  at.    Bud  Ta^um,  director  of  the  Oklahoma  City  schools* 
security  department,  said  the  work  system  is  generally  for  students  whose 
parents  can^t  afford  ta  pay  for  damages.    The  student  can  work  off  the  debt 
at  $1.75  to  $2  an  hour,  performing  gardening  and  other  tasks. 

"Sometimes,  where  paining  is  Involved,  the  district  may  furnish  the 
paint,"  said  Tatum.    "But  <je  make  the  child  do  the  painting,  to  cover  up 
whatever' he's  written  on  the  wall.    The  approach  4ppends  on  the  clrcOmstances ." 
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Flint  has  about  15,000  visitors  a  year  who  CQme  to  study  the  program, 
says  Clancy.    "And  most  of  the  visitors  are  astonished  at  the  good  condition 
of  schools  that  are  30  to  40  years  old.    There's  nothing  written  on  the  walls 

for  example   We  even -roller  skate  on  the  gymnasium  floors,  with  sj>eclal 

skate  wheels.  rjWe've  found  It  Impossible  to  wear  out  a  school." 

Flint  Is  not  entirely  free  of  vandalism,  says  Clancy.    He-palnts  outj  

however,  that  the  schools  are  open  to  the  community  every  n'f§H^  for  Various 
programs,  some  Qntll  11: 30 -p.m.,  and  all  day  Saturday.    Claacy  says  the  van- 
dallSiQ  that  has  occurred.  In  several  of  the  "inner-clty  schqbls,"  happened""' 
aftet  the. schools  closed  ojn  Saturday  or_on  Sunday.     "Out  of  50  schools,  there 
are- only  about  three  where  we  have  had  vandalism  and  that^'s  usually  glass 
breakage,"  says  Clancy. 

*   .  ■  * 

.  The  Flint  schools  bedarae  lnyolveti^  In  a  total  communlty-dchool  program 
because  the  1935  recreational  experiment  In  six  schools  did  little-  to  elimi- 
nate juvenile  crime.    While  .  thou'sands  of  children  participated  in  the  early 
program,  juvenile  crime  was  not  deterred.  ^ 

"Investigations  revealed  that  children  behaved  well  on  the  playground," 
says  a  brochure  on  the  program, ^"but  when  they  returned  to  tragic  home! 
they  reverted  to  the  Influence  of  their  Environment.    Thus  a  Second  nee? 
was  recognized."  n 

This  second  need  was  that  something  had  to  be  done  to  help  families  with 
delinquent  chlldrtn,  especially  those  fi;om  deprived  homes .    Six  visiting 
teachers  were?  trailed  to  go  into  the  homes  and,  as  the  brochure  relates, 
"llhe  tragic  condltilLns  provided' tjh6  impetus  for  the  first  stirrings  of  an 
adult  education  pT^gram."    Also  out  of  this  nucleus  came  the  numerous  other 
programs  that  mak&  up  Flint's  scftool  community  concept. 

Flint  stresses  that  what  the  distritt  is  doing  "is  not  original."  But 
,iiS»JLsJl}:9S^^^^^^  1  broad  in  scope;,  and  of  Vfilue  in"  proving  the  worth  of  comV 
munlty  assumption  of  responsTBirity  tor  s^ilving  community  problems."       ^- - 

Xhe  programs  used  by  Flint ,  are  vai!ied: 

•  Better  Tomoxrow  for  Urban  Child — This  is  a  preschool  program  aimed  at 

■t       more  effective,  citizenship*  including  raising  the  level  of  school  readi' 
ness,  developing  motivation  for  learning,  improving  the  child'a  self- 
imag,§  and  igiproving  teacherrcommunity  relationships ,  ^  The  program  con- 
sists of  six  m^or  segments:     prekindergarten,  inservice  training,  healJ^j 
currlcul,um  develppment,  enrichment  through  community  schools  prograih 
provipion  oj  instructional  ^niaterials , 

•  Matt  Crime  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Program^ — This  is  a  county  jail 
^rehabilitation  program' Vhich  offers  high  school,  courses;  testing,  group 
therapy,  remedial  reading,  job  placement,  work  release  ar^d  follow-up  ser- 
vices to  Inmates.    Also  Included  is, a  positive  action  program  for  youth 
on  probation,  a  juvenile  hqjme  enrichment  prqgram  and  pOlice-s<ihool  cadets 

•  Regional  Team  Approadh  to  Pupil  Welfare  Problems— See  the  outline  for 
this  program  on  the  following  page. 
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COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT:  AN  ESSENTIAL  INGREDIENT 

Moat  school  officials  responding  to  Education' U.S,A;  queries  said  the 
.  answer  to  ending,  or  at  le£^st  drastically  minimizing,  vandalism  and  violence 
ilea  in  the  community.    TheV  said  parents*  studeii^ts  and  citizens  must  be  in- 
.  Volved  "completely*^'    They  s\emed  to  agree  with  the  Syracuse  survey;  "4#^ 
commtifnity  which  does  not  £eel\it  has  efiective  ways  to  maHe  use  of  th%  hl^ 
stakes  it  has  in  its  school  wili^ treat  that'  school  in  a  negative  way." 

Getting  the  community  involved,  however,  is  not  simple.    Apat;hyv  sUspi~ 
cion,  pointing  the  finger  of  hlame  at  others  or  ^t  the  schools,  ^11  exist  in 
the  coniuonity,    MaiJy  school  districts  are  exploring  wajrs  to  overcome  thia 
commuhitV  inertia  and  suspicion.    ^Programs  being  tried  are  often  referred  to 
as  action  father  than  reac tion  programs,  * 

Flint  Shows  How  It's  Done  ^  - 

(,        A  "lighthouse  program"  for  involving  the  community,'  the  Flint  Community 
>,  School  Program,  is  being  emulated  by  more  than  400  district^,    -The  Flint 
program  was  started  in  1935  >7ltb.  $6,000  contributed  by  ti|e  Charles  Stewart 
Mott  Foundation'  of  Flint, 

Initially  it  was  an  af ter^school  recreational  program  for  youngsters  in 
six  school^.    The  program  now  involves. 92, 000  persons  per  i^eek.    This  means 
schools  are  operated  3,800  hours  annually  instead  of  the  traditional  1,400.' 

Xn-^school  and  after-school  activities  under  the  direction  of  a  community 
school  coordinator  in  each  school  include  adult  ediication,  recreation,  arts 
and  crafts,  health  clinics  and  forums,  teen  counseling,  social  enrichment, 
job  counseling  and  placement,  the  police~school  liaison  p*^ogram,  regional 
counseling  teams,  personalized  curriculum  programs,  preschool i>rograms  and 
crime  and  delinquency  prevention  programs . 

To  carry  on  these  programs,  the  Mott  Foundation  has  contributed  an  esti- 
mated $20  millidn  to  the  Flint  schools.    Flint  si^ends  about  5%  o£  its  sbhool 
/iSudget  on  th^  programs  and  Flint  educators  credit  the  programs  and  their  in- 
Vfluence  on  the  community  for  the  passage  of  eight  successive  tax-increase 
elections  in  18  years.  ^ 

Asat,  Supt*.  Peter       Clancy,  director  of  tile  Flint  program, ,  claims  it 
is  ,pr even ting  vandalism.    "We  have  very  specific,  concrete  results,"  he  says. 
"The  -tfeenagers  thinks  of  the  schools  as  the  place  they  play  baske  tball — their, 
place — and  they  don't  throw  rocks  Ato-it," 
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REGIONAL  TEAM  APPROACH  TO  PUPIL  WELFARE  PROBLEMS     ,       .  ^ 

R»f»rrsl  may  orl0lrtat»  with: 

Principal 
Tcachej, 


PROBLEM 

Upon  identification  of  a 


problem,  the  problem  is 
referred  to  the  chairman  ' 
of  the  Regional  Counscline 
Tenm  for  appropriate  at- 
tention. 


Nurse 

Member  of  Counselini;  Team 
Community  Agency 
Parent  L 
Citizen 

Community  • 


'    Counttling  T»im 

At  a  regular  meeting  of 
the  Team,  the  Team  mem- 
bers will:  m. 

a.  ^ Determine  the  emer- 

goney  of  -the  problem 

b.  Sot  up  the  case  con- 
ference jjt  the  appro- 
priate time  and  place 

Couni»Ung  T«am 

1.  Dean  of  Students. 

2.  Dcah  of  Counseling 

3.  Nurse  Counselor 
i.  Visiting  Teacher 

5.  Police  Counselor  ^ 


C<i»  Conf«r»nc« 
Committ** 

a.  Make  preliminary  study 
of  problcth 
,  b.  AdbunVuiatc  data  on 
pupil 

c.  Decide  on  further  di- 
agnosis and/or  treat- 
ment anxl/or  referral 

d.  Set  up  further  confer- 
ence if  necessary 


lmpt»m»nUtion 
M»mb»ri 

Implementation  of  the 
Case  Conference  Commit- 
tee will  be  carried  on  by^ 
various  members  who 
need  to  be  involved,  each 
cai;rying  on  with  whatever 
skill  he  may  have  for  the 
diagnosis  or^reatment  of^ 
the  problem. 


Cis*  Conf»r«nc»  CommlltM 

1.  Counseling  Team 

2.  Representatives  from  schools 
Involved;  such  as; 

3  Representatives  from  Pupil  Per- 
sonnel Division 
4.  Representatives  firom  Com- 
munity Agencies;  such  as: 

Principal  ^  * 

Nurse 

Teacher 

Parochial  « 
County 

Community  School 
Director 
"  Court 

Child  Guidance  , 
Family  Agencies 
Urban  League 


Evaluating  and 
R»|iorttng 

The  Implementation  Mem^ 
bers  will   make-  regular  • 
progress  reports  to  tHO-***  ' 
Case  Conference  Commit*  .  /  . 
tee,  and  will  make  refer: — 
ralsb  to  outside  ageneies 
through  'Pupil  Personnel 
Division. 

Imptamantatioa 
Mambari  . 

Any  of  the  Personnel  from 
the  Case  Conference  Com*  ^ 
mittoOf  whp  are  involved 
with  further  diagnosis 
and/or  treatment. 


/ 


Flint  lists  positive  results  from  its  programs.    Among  them: 

% 

•  The  program  avoids  duplication  of  efforts  by  public  agencies ^  It  also 
encourages  other  agencies,  as  Well  as  the  schools,  to  be  responsive  to 
human  needs. 


•  The  program  encourages  many  adults  to  obtain  a  high  school  diploma  and  ' 
to  continue  with  their  education.  .  ^ 

•  Support  has  liripled  and  quadrupled  for  such  agencies  as  ^d  Feather, 
v5fMCA,  YWCA,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Big  Sisters  and  others. 

•  finligh'tenment  of  broad  segmentTs  of  the  community  has  led  to  progress  in 
correcting  social  injustices. 


,  •  Flint  was  the  first  mafjor  American  city  to  .elect  a  black  mayor  and  >a»e 
first  to  pass  a  referendum  favoring  an  open  occupancy  ordinance. 

For  more  information  on  the  Flint  Community  School  Program,  w^te:  Na- 
tional Community  School  Education  Assn. ,  923  E.  Kearsley  St.,  Fli^,  Mich.  48502. 


APPENDIX 


SUGGESTIOtIS  FOR  SECURIiTY 

the  losl  Angeles  City  School  District  has  developed  a  Manual  on  Property" 
Protection  wnitih  was  Wstributed  to  all.  district  schools.    Excerpts  from  the 
-manual  folloi*:  " 

•      *  ■  ■■ 

PLANT  SURVEY 

The  first  consideration  in  the  care  and  protection  of  property  Is  the 
matter  of  plant  security.    This  can  be  determined  only  by  a  physical  survey 
of  ""the  buildings  "and  grounds  in  order  to  f  heck  their  vulnerability  to  attack. 
Those*  making  such  surveys  should  consider  plant  security  in  ^relation  to  both 
vandalism  by  Juveniles  and  'attaclta,  by  professional  burglars  who  are  seekiri^ 
money,  kudiovisual  equipment "business  machines,  etc.    Other  areas  of  diffi-^ 
culty  lalso  are  discussed  Tor  the  purpose ^of  drawing  attention  to  dangers- 
other  than  those  of  theft  and  vandalism,  ^  T 


tV^Qors  and  Windows  ^  - 

All  outside  opening*  shc\Ul4  receive  special  attention.    Doors  should  be. 
examined  as  to  the  type  of  glass  in  the  pafnelg,  if  any,  and  the  possibility 

(^that  the  glass  mi^ht  easfly  be  removed  or  broken  out  peinnitting  reaching'  the 
inside  latch  or  knob  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  door,  ,  Door  locks'  should 

'  be  examined  to  determine^whethi^r  they  are  in  good  condition  or  may  be  "sllppted 
by  insertion  of  a  knife""  blade*%*sSimilAr*object.    Th'e  space  between  double  , 
doors  may  require  the  mounting  of\  metM  plAfre  to  eliminate  the  possible 
insi^rtion  of  a  wire  and  thus  the  op^ation  of  the  panic  bar,      *  * 

The  height  of  windows  above  the  'ground  should  be  considered  as  well 
as  whether  they  may  be  observed  frqm  the  street  or  neighboring  houses,  ,  Win- 
■  dows  and:  doors  that  are  concealed  from  view  by  trees,  or  shrubs  provide  bur- 
glars with  excellent  points  of  entry  into  buildings, ^  If  windows  seem  e%»e-^ 
~~ci~ally  vulnerable,  it  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  Shsiall  heavy  screens, 
bars  or  grills ,  s\       •  ^ 

Roofs  '  —  1  * 

^  '  '.  \  ' 

Easy  access  to  roofs  constitutes  a  hazard  which  snpuld- be  el^inated  if 
possible)  and  roof  hatches  should  be  fastened  securely  from  the -ii^de  in  ^ 
^  order  to  avoid  entry  via  this  route,     (Contra^ry:  to  general  consensus,  the 
local  fire  department  has  approved  securing  roof  hatches  "provided  that  the 
method  of  securing  does  not  prevent  reasonably  fast  access  to  the  roof  for 
emergency  purposes,")    Transom  windows  which  provide  entry  directly  .from  , 
roofs  into  classrooms  or  offices  should  be  provided  with  safety  installa- 
tions to  prevent  such  entry , 
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Fencetv 


Fen<yia  serve  a  dual  purpose.'  They  are,  moot  Importantly,  brected  to 
prevent  children  from  running  from  the  school  grounds  Into  the  streets  with 
the  possibility  of  injury;  but  they  also  serve  the  purpose  of  discouraging 
entry  to  the  grounds  and  buildings.    Attention  should, be  directed  to  the  com- 
plete enclosure  of  grounds,  and  at  the  point  whQre  fences  connect  with  build- 
ings It'  should  bo  ascertained  whether  the  structures  themselves  provld6  a  '  * 
means  of  climbing  over  the  f encB*vi  G^t^B  should  be  locked  when  gchool  Is  not 
In  seaftlon.    The  erection  o^.  fenW  drtd  'the  careful  securing  of  gates  .ellfni* 
natd  .  the  probabilflty  ^at  ochodl  .^remioeo  may  become  putfllc  thorroughf ares . 
'  '  » ■  ■  *  >^ 

*  » 

Fire  Hazards 

No  oecurlty  surv(!(/  is  complete  without  consideration  of  fire  hazards. 
The  entire  plant*  and  gYounds  should  be  carefully  examined  with  regard  to 
locations  of  combustible  materials,  and  where  danger  exists  the  situation 
should  b©  remedied  Immediately.  -  Such  conditions  should  aot*lm  allowed  to 
exist,  even  temporarily Thd  handling,  storage  and  moving  about  of  infl^- 
mablGf* materials  should  receive  continuous  attention,  } 


J'       *  EQUIPMENT  SURVEY 

A  careful  survey  of  the  interior  of  a  plant  will  determine  the  exposure 
*  -  of  equipment  to  attack  by  burglars  seeking  to  carry  it  away.    One  Important 

point  to  consider  is  whether  a  apecffic  piece  of  equipment  is  in  the  best  <^ 
^location  in  relationship  to  its  frequency  of  use^.    Past  experiences  have 
^^roved'that  equipment  getting  infrequent  use  is  too  often  left  in  a  v\llner~ 
dble  location  when  not  too  great  an  inconvenience  wpuld  be  encountered  by 
keeping  it  safely  locV:ed  away  when  not  in^'use.    This  particularly  nppMes 
to  such  Itoms  as  projectors,  radios^,  ^t-ransciMation  machines,  television 
sets,  etc.    When  business  machtoes  are  placed  in  a  permanent  looation,  in- 
cluding machines  in  typing  clafeooms,  they  should  be  bolted  sfecurely  to 
.tables  or  desks.    This  has  been  done  in  many  sichbol  plants  with  ejftremely  ^ 
"•feood. results.    Another  suggestion  is  that  typing. classes  be  located  on 
upper*floors.     Burglars  like  to  strike  ^f as t  an4  run.  and  are  not  likely  to 
spend  iSiuch 'time  with  equipment  so  "secured  and  so  situated.    ^  ' 

•     ^  rt  '  '  '* 

Cupboards  and  CU-ose^s        4v>        '  >  •        ^  '  / 

There  has  been"  much  comment*  regarding  the  l<^king  of  cupb^ards^  Some 
"  administtrators  feel  that  Uhey  Should  not  be  locked  bednusA  ajirowler  bent 

.on  stealing  the  t:ontent8  cdn  force  .the  door?  and  considerablfe  damage  results, 
•  This  same  principle  mighb  be  applied  to  oth&s  situa£lonsi  eVen  to  the  locking 
/  yo^' doors  and  windows  of  scKbol  butldings ,  since ;;anyone  determined  to  force  • 
'   an  entFy  can  ^o  so  by  the  application  of  the  necessary  force.    However,  since 
•    many  entries  may  be  discouraged , ^it  is  recommepdea  th^t  cupboards  be  securely, 
locked  at  ^11  times.    Many'^'schtool  adminisjirators.  iU  evaluating  the*  physical 
^acltlties  of  their  plants,  mal;e  a  detqpnination  as  to  the  bfest  loc^ti^on  for 


t  cor  ins  tequ^psent  which  it  not  in  com  tut  use.    The  best  Toc^cion  seeBS  to 
be  «  close c  with  •  solid  door»  s  good  lock  and  vich  no  exce^or  vindov.  If 
.,prsctic«l»  cbe  selection  of  several  such  locations  it  recoocended. 

•  *     .  ^  •  *  •  *.  . 

Bungalows  ^        *  •  . 

Bun^alovs  and  other  isolated  buildin$s  sre  targets  for  break-ins5  there-  , 
fore,  a  ainifflua  of  equipaent  should  be  kept  there.    Much  equipaent  is  stolen 
froa  isolsted  buildings »  particulsrly  fron  bungalows,  since  they  are  usually 
of  less  Sturdy  construction  snd  sre  cooparatively  easy  to  break  into.  Bunga- 
lows  have  been  the  subject  of  oany  araon  cases,  and  this  fsctor  should  be  con* 
sidered  in  the  storing  of  valuable  equipaent  which  oight  be  destroyed  by  fire 
and  in  the  storing  of  inflaxaaabie  liquids  such  as^  paint  thinners,  *etc.  Bunga- 
low vindowa  ahould  be  Quipped  with  sbadea  or  Venetian  blinds  which  nay  be 
'drawn  when  school  is  not  in  session.    This*  can  prevent  easy  "caaing"  of  equip- 
aent       supplies  which  \u8t  be  le^t  in  the  building  becaose  it  is  inpractical 
to  reaove  theia  each  night. 


,  IKVENTORIES.  ,  . 

w»  .  ' 

Keeping  accurate  inventoriea  is  a  definite  responsibility  of  sdainlstra- 
tort^    Valuable  equipsient  is  entrusted  to  their  care,  and  the  abaence  of  a 
coaplete,  accurate  and  up^to-date  inven^orXi^  in  addition  to  showltig  a  l^ck 
qf  sttention  to  such  mstters,  may  prove  to  be  embarrassing  i£  the  administra- 
tor is  subpoenaed  into  court^  which  he  may  well  be,  to  testify  regarding  the 
identity  and  ownerahip  of  equipment  placed  in  his  school  o*^  office. 
_  -C  -  •  *  ' 

tnventories,  to  be  useful  in  court,  must  'be  current.    A.  cooplete  Inven- 
tory must  be  taken  at  least  once  s  year.    In  addition  toabeing  accurate  aiid 
complete,  an  inventory  must  bear  the- signature  of  th^  employe  tAo  conducted  • 
it.    It  ia  lapprtant  that  one  person.be  reaponsible  for  theSe  records  and  ^ 
that  .chid  person  be  prepareei  to  testify  thst  he  (or^she)  personally  read  and 
^recorded  the  serial  numbers  and  other  descriptions  of  each  item. 

The  most  valuable  inventory  is  one  in  Which  the  permanent  location  ot 
each  Item  of 'equipment  ia  noted*-  In  cases  where  equipment  is  moved  from  r'oom 
to  room  a  notation  should  be  made  showing  such  relocationa  in  order  to  asaure 
control  and  reaponaibility.    This  method  alao  provides'^  apeedy  means  pf  ac-  ^ 
curately  reporting  losses  in  case  a  byrglary  takes  place.  .  O' 


WALK-IN  THEFTS  .  *    '  '  '    , ' 

•  '  '       »  •     •  •  1 

One  form  of  theft  which  cauaes  great  irritation  to  employea  of  .t;he  Loa 
VUigeles  City  School  District,  as  well  as  being  a  source  of  corfsidersble  loss 
of  Board  of  .Education Ipropertiy,  is  that  of  rfie  walk-lfi  burglar.    Thia  peraon 
entera  school  buildings^  duVing  daytime  hours,*  for  the  sole  purpose  ftf  com- 
aittlng  a  theft.    Bis  method  of  operstion  is  to.  roam  about  the  hallways ^or 
in  an^  out  of  ynoccupied-  classrooms  aetking  an  opportunity  to  ateal  a  Pj^rse 


,  '-^      y  \  ■       .         \  ^ . 

•tdrtng  eqlilpaQnc  wtUQh  la  not  in  couatanc  uao.  The  boot  loeocton  iocma  to 
^hp  a.closQC  w^h  *Q  solid  door»  a  gaod  lock  and  wlch  no  cxCorior  window.  It 
*^T«cClcal»  Cho  aolpckion 'of  ^several,  auch  locaclona  la  cocommcndcd. 

BynpLlQwa      .  .    *  * 

'UuOgilowi  ond  ochor  laplaced  building*  arc  cdrgoca  for  broak-lna^  thoro- 
forit*  ft  iliniAWK  of  oquij^onc  ahould  bo  kopc  chore.    Much  equipwcnc  la  aColon 
frow  jlaolat(6d  buildings,  potcicularly  from  bungolowa,  alncp^  thoy  arc  uaually 
of  leiV  iturdyccmacrvietlon  and  arp  co«paratlvoly  eaay  Co  broak  InCo.  Bmiga- 
lo^s  havb  beop  cho  atibjocc  of  many  arson  ca8oa»  and  chia  foe Cor  ahould  be  con7 
aldered  In  cho.  oCoVlng  of  vnfluablo*oquipBont  which  mlghc  bo  descroyed  by  fir© 
and  in  ch^  acoriajj  of  inflownablo'ltqu^da  auch  aa  paint  chinnora,  Gtc  Bunga- 
low window*  ih^JildvRc  Crqu^ipcd/ with  v:ahado8  or  vcnbtian  blinda  wWch  may  ba 
drawn  when  acho<6l  la  not^n  aoaaiaft.    Thio  can  prevent  eaay  "caaing'  of  equip- 
ment and  iupp^ea  whicli^ua.t  bo  left  l^n  the  'building' becaiiae  It  la  Impractical 
to  remove  them  o,^ich  night.         /  '  . 


1 


Keeping'  accurate  inventor lea  ia  a  definite  reaponaibility  of  adminiatra- 
tora,    V-aluftble  equipment  io  ontrubtcd  to  their  care,  and  the  aboence  of  a 
complete,  accurate  and  up-to-date  .inventory ,  in  addition  to  ahowing  a  lack 
of  attention  to  ajich  mattiora,  may  (provo  to  be  cmbarraeolng  it  the  adminiatra- 
cor  I'a  apbpoenaod- inCo  court,  whicjh  fie  may  w6ll  be,  Co  j:oaCify  regarding  cho 
idcnticy  and  owner  ah  ip  of  otfuipme^C  placed^  in  hia  achool  or  office. 

InvenCorlea,  Co  bo  uaeful  irt  coucc,  muac  be  CurronC.    A  complece  Inven- 
CorJ  muac  bo^cakcn  at  leaaC  once  a  year.    InaddlCion  CooAeing  accurnCo  and 
coni^locc,  an  invcnCory  i^uaC  boar  the  aignacu#  of  Chg  ci^loye  who  conducced  ^ 
ic.    XC  ia  imporcanc  ChaC  one  peroon  bo  reaponailjle  for  choae  rccorda  and 
ChaC  Chia  peraon  bo  prepared  Jto  CoaCify  ChaC  ho  ^(orvaho)  poroonally  road  and 
recorded  Cho  aerial  numbera  and  of her  deacripCiona  of  each  iccm. 

The  moot,  valuable  invelxcory  la  one  in  whi(^i  Che  permanenC  locaCion  of 
oac^  iccm  ofi'equipmenC  io  nqCod.    In*caaoo  where  equipmonC-1^  moved  from  room 
CO  room  a  noCatton  ahould  bo  made  ahowing  oiich  rolocaCion^  in  order  Co;a8aure 
concrol  and.reoponaibilicy.    Thio  mochod  aloo  provideo  i  apoedy  meoria  of  ac- 
curacely  reporcing'  loooeo  in  case  a. burglary  Cakoo  place.  ^  ^  . 


.    .  ^  WALK-IN  THEFTS  .  ^ 

One  form. of  Chofc  which  cauaea  great  irriCaCion  Co  ^mployoa  of  the  ^oa 
Angeleo  City  School  Diatrict,  aa  well  aa  "being  a  aourco  of  conaid^rable  loaa 
of  Board  of  Education  property,  ia  that  of  the  walk-in  burglar.    Thia  peraon 
enter a  achool  bulldingo?  during  daytime  houro,  for  the  oolo  purpoao  of  com- 
mitting     theft.    Hia  method  of  operation  ia,  to  roonA about  the  hallwayo  br 
in  and  out  of  unoccupie^claaarooraa  aeeking  an  q^pot^unity  to  atpal  a  pMrae 


or  other  peraonal  property  of  cmployoa  or  t^)  curry  away  Iterao  of  equipment 
which  arc  easily  handled.  ^ 

# 

Thla  criminal,  If  accoatc3i,  jiretonda  to  be  a  workman,  to  be  lookHig  for 
eniployiuent ,  to  bo  trying  to  contact  hla  child,  or  uaeo  oome-other  subterfuge. 
Ho  lo  uJJually  familiar  enough  with  nchool  procedureo  to  make  hla  atory  ^ocm 
□omcwhat  pXaualblo. 

The  beoc  ^protect Ion  agalnot  ouch  vlolatora  la  to  be  contrtaa^ly  auopi- 
clous  \)f  atrangerd  or  peraona  unknown  to  omployea  ^nd  to  demand  Idcfrt^^jEijtfa- 
tion.     If  the  peraon  la  unable  to  produce  proper  Identification,  he  ahould^ 
bo  cacorted,  not  directed,  to  the  office  of  the  principal.    In  any  event, 
tho  llconao  number  of  any  automobile  driven  by^the  fltlapect  ahould  bo  obtained. 
If  the  princlptil  la  unable  Co  reaolve  the  matter  tq  hie  oat lof action,  ho, 
ohould  contact  tho  police  and  the  Security  Section  immedlateXy .   •  - 


KEY  CONTROL 

TlUo  ia  a  complex  problem,    Adrainiatratora  ate  concerned  ^Ith  pt'bvldlng 
•proper  acceno  to  achool  areaa  for ^peroons  who  must  work  In  thoao  aroaa.  At 
tho  name  time,  they  aro  concerned  that  tho  impro^pr  iofiulng  and  care  6f  keya 
not  conotitute  a  hazard  to  aocurity. 

The  following  la  quoted  from  Dohrd  Rule  1703— School  Building  Keya  for 
Elementary,  Junior  High,  Sertior  High  and  Adult  Schoo).a: 

Poaaeoalon  of  maator  keya  ahall  be  limited  to  tho  engineer,  watch-  ^ 
man,  cuatodian,  principal,  vice-principal,  /and  oth<jr  personnel  a^f 
dcoignatod  by  the  principal,    l^t  the  beginning  of  each  school  year, 
keyo^  to  individual  roomg  shall  bo  isaued  by  the  principal  to  each 
regularly  aasignod  teacher.    At  tho  cloao  of  each  achool  year,  or 
when  a  teacher  will  no  longer  bo  aaiiigned  to  tho  ochoot,  whichever 
occurs  firot,  kt^ya  provlouply  iaaued  to  him  ahall  bo  roturnod  to 
tho  principal,    ipach  principal  shall  keep  In  tho  o^ficxs  complete 
aoto  of  indtviduai  room  keya  to  be  loaned  to  day-to-day  substitute 
teachers  when  thoj^  are  aaolgnod  to  the  school,    Thoao  keya  arc  to 
bo  roturnod  to  thiB  office  atjtho  close  of  each  achool  day. 


SECURITY  LIGHTNING 

Tho  matter  of  security  lighting  qi:  achool 'plants  has  been  the  subject  of  ' 
debate  by  admlniotrotors.    The  preaonc  policy  regarding  decreased  light Tng  la 

"RBarcd  to  provide  proper  protection  to  property  with  the  accent  oi^  inside 
Ifghting  of  the  buildings.    This  policy  la  supported  by  otatistica  and  Pji^Lcj  ' 
experience  of  those  charged  with  providing  property  protection,  Adminlatr^^^ora 

,  are  expected  to  follow'  the  aocurity  lighting  rocommendat iona  of  the  Security\ 
Section.    Those  are  cfetabliahed  by  on-the-apot  a urveya  cor;duc ted  during  the  ^ 
nighttime  houra.    Should  there       any  doubt  regarding  lighting,  the  Security 
Section  will  assist  in  clarification  of  the  matter,"  ^ 
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OPENING  OP  NEW  SCUOOL  PLANTS 

In  the  period  prior 'to  and  during* the  first  few  woeka  of  octual  opora- 
tlon»  hoAX^  of  cducaCion.f»roporty  if  constantly  being  received  at  new  ichool 
sites.    Al»o  during  this  period,  workncn  of  varioua  contractora»  oubconiirac- 
tors,  v«ndor*d  doHverymen,  etc.i  are  active  at  such  ochoola.    This  is  a  pe- 
riod of, extreme  hazard  to  board  ^f  education-owned  property. 

Upon,  arriiral  of  a  shipment  of  ouppliea  or  equipment,  all  items  should  be 
carefully  checked  with  invoice  and  shipping  order  as  they  are  unloaded.  Groat 
csre  shouW(b^' exercised  in  the  storage  of  such  items  pending  their  distribu- 
tion to  their  p^ennanont  destinations  throughdut  the  school. 

It  l9  suggested  that..Dnly  administrative  personnel  possess  keys  to  ra- 
ce iving  or  storarg^  areas  and  criat>lJ^-non-board  of  education  employes  be 
constantly  supervised  when,  of^ntoceaslty,  thoy  must  work  in  these  areas. 

It  is  recommended  that  prior  to  the  acceptance  of  the  completed-<^oi 
plan^,  or  at  such  time  as  the  fii^st  board  Of  edUcac ion-owned  prdporty  ifeirtJc- 
liveted  .to  o  new  site,  the  key  libntrol  of  the  storage  area  be  ristric tod  >tb/' 
board  of  education  supervisory  personnel  qnd  not  with  the  contrjictors.  lik 
the  past  severe  losses  have  been  sustoined  through  the  use  of  lost  key»,  mis- 
appropriated keys,  unauthorized  use  of  keys,  nnd/or  mystocltjus  dlSappettranfces . 
The  Security  Section  will. dooperatc  In  matters  'of  selection  of  storage  si^ea 
or  key  cont^fol  at.new  sdhool  plants. 
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Th*  Dade  County  (Fla.)  Public  School  District  scndo  tho  followjljig  "post 
card"  to  nelghbora  at  Ita  schools  seeking  tholr  cooperation  In  reducing 
vandaXiaa: 


DAD  I  COUNTY  PUHIC  SCKOOU 
jaunty  DtpArtrntnl 

9719  So.  DU1«  Kl^»y 
666'lOn 


TN»  0»d«  CoMnty  PubUo  tchoo»t  H*k  your  codpfratJoo  In 

conlrolHnQ  vafldiUim  ft  our  Khodi.  8ho«W  yoo  obwv»  un«»ut^ 

etnjH^qy  rjuAv^J^ltd  on  tht  o»>«r  ltd*  of  xm  crd.  Ou<h  iciivity  tniflM 

a9w4ytMi  #f  Kty  WcmI  ^ 

Unsu^#wrtf  d  pMy  •ftw  d^rti 

ThiwiHnfl  iJt^^anj  •(  wy  Mud  tt  wk4)p#fi 


M«nfiktllrtn(|(nf  7 
CIMM  (Jo  iwl  hMJUm  K)  c*i\,  •{ \  miy  uvt  m«iy  0OH«ri  W  uwjMiywi* 
„«n.y  mH)utlOfrot.clyo«ricrvo*».  ^^^^ 

lup«rtni«nd<nl 


K»lt  IM[««INCY  SIRVICI 
CAU 


•f  9iir«  T*         Tht  fx«ct 
U«««l«ii  Of  Thf  liitlii«nt 
Y»M  Art  Rt^rtlH 


T^•  abovi  pttofi*  numbir  conn«cti  you  wUh  (hi 
CommuniRilioni  C«nl»r  o»  m»  Poiic*  OipirUntfll 
On  r«ciipl  ol  your  rngtugt.  •  Poitci  Oip#rlmint 
Patrol  Cir  will  b«  di«patctitd  by  rgdio  to  mvfsn-. 
g«t«  m«  mcidtnt 

W*  will  appr«eiit«  your  coopifitton  You  will 
mt  riMd  to  lurnisli  your  ntm«  ii  you  do  not  d««iri 
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The  Dado  County  <F1q»)  Public  SfchopI  District  hao  prepared  the  following 
form  lettqr  to  oend  Cq  parents  of  children  involved  in  damage  to  its  •chooli: 


May  1,  1969 

xxxmxx^xxxxxxxxxm 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXX3CXXXXX 

xxxmxxxxxm^ooQcxxx  ,  .  , 

Dear  XXXXauaXXXXXJOOC : 

•        The  following  information  hao  comc^-t^'tho  attention  of 
thio  office  regarding  damage  to  puj^ilc  school  property  by 
your  child:  /' 

Natoo:  mxmxxxxxxxxmxxmxxxx:q( 

School  Involved  and  Date:    '  Molrpso  Elementary 
'    FroBl  October  1967' 
September  1968 
Total  CootJ    $133.99       Your  Share:  $66,99 

Under  the  Florida  ParcAt  Respdfnsibility  LoW'<Florlda 
Statutes  45.20),  the  parent^  of  a  miftor  child  Arc?  liable 
for  »uch  damage.    Will  you,  therefore k  pleas^ use  the  en- 
closed envelope  to  mail  a  check  or  mon^y  oVder  for  your 
share  made  payable  to  the  DADE  COUNTV  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  IN- 
STRUCTION. 

Your  pijomi^t  attent^pn  to  this  matter,  will  be  appre- 
ciated .  '    *  « 

Sinc&roly^yours,  & 


JoJ>n  W.  Tyler,  Director 
01^  Security  Department 

Enclosure 

.cc:    Principal  " 
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Foreword 


The  project  described  in  thii  report  was 
initiated  a«  a  pilot  program  by  thf  City  of 
Pusadcnii  and  I  he  Constitutfonul  Ri^|}hts  Foun* 
-  d  at  Ion  fiutmg  llvs  1973-1974  school  year  Funds 
were  inudc  uvHllable  through  »  diseretiHnary 
jirunl  from  Region  IX  of  the  Law  Onforeement 
Asxistunfc  Administration.  LEAA  htis  beeome 
incrcasingiy  eonvinced  that  well-eoneeived  and 
implemented  edueution  progrants  ean  be  of 
grout  value  \n  developing  a  eittzenry  which  lup* 
ports  due  proecss  of  I'ilw. 

Mayor  Ttfm  Bradley  "of  Los  Angeles  beeame  I 
interested  in  the  prbjeet  dbjeetives  and  approach  \ 
and  asked  to  see  sonte  evidenee  of  student  reae* 
tions  to  the  program.  As  Soon  as  lie  was  satisfied 
thm  I  he  project^  ntodel  did  involve  students 
effectively  in  a  study  of  the  ertminal  justice 
system,  the  Mayor  became  a  supporter  af  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Foundation  to  expand  the  project 
througlmut  the  Los  Angeles  City  Unified 
SchovUT^ncc  the  end  of  the  pilot  year,  with  the 
help  of  Ilia  Mayor's  ofTtee,  additional  finding 
has  been  secured  through  the  Las  Angeles 
County  Regional  Justice  Planning  Board  and 
t^e  Cahfornin  Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Plan- 
ning for  the  expansion  of  this  program 

s      throughout  the  Los  Angeles  City  School 

\  System.^ 

^        Over  a  three-year  period,  the  expanded  pro- 
jeel  will  be  presented  for  implementation  to  the 


iircu  superijitendents  of  all  twelve  administrative 
f  districts  in  the  scficlol  system.  At  the  conclusion 
,  of  the  funding  period,  it  \i  expected  that  this 
model  will  have  infiucncfid  most  of  tJfi«S  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  in  the  city  td''^ Continue 
offcrin{^  elective  courses  on  the  administration 
of  justice  which  emphasize  community-based 
learning,  extensive  use  of  outside  resources  in 
the  classroom  and  student  peer  leaching. 

There  arc  niAiy^roups  and  Individuals  who 
deserve  our  Ihanki  for  their  help  during  the 
pilot  year  of  the  project.  In  particular.  Cornelius' 
"     Cooper,  Director  of  Region  IX  of  LEAA,  Mr. 
William  Boone  of  the  Pasadcna'fi  Mayor's  Of- 

\ncc.  and  Mr.  Clayton  Knauss,  Assistant  Con- 
troller of  the  Finance  De|iariment  of  Pasadena 
were  responsible  for  making  the  project  possi- 
ble. In  addition.  Chief 'Robert  H.  McOowan 
and  Sgt.  Terry  Blumcnthtti  of  the  Pasadena 
_Policc  Department  and  Lt.  John  Cowan  of  the 
Long  Beach  Police  Department,  the  Pasadena, 
Long  Beach  and  Los  Angelas  City  Schools. 
Jerry  Kaplan.  Pasadena  Probation  Department, 
and  Douglas  McKeeofthe  Lo»  Angeles  Coumy 
District  Attorney's  Office  deserve  special  thanks 
for  their  special  contribution  to  this  progrcrm, 
Thanks  also  tliusi  be  given  to  the  heads  of  each 
city  and  county  justice  jigcncy  for  recognizing 
the  need  for  and  participating  in  this  program. 
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Project  Summary 
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Funded  by  Ihc  Law  Enforcement  Asslslance 
Administrulion  for  1973-1974,  under  Grant  No 
73.D1*-09-0040,  I  his  project  was  designed  lo  m- 
ci^iise  both  student  knowledge  aboul.  and  / 
Woitlive  uffecl  toward,  Ihfjuslice  syilem  us  in-  / 
ilitulionaUzcd  wUlilit  Ihc  United  Stales  loday/_ 
Withtn  that  larger  framework,  incrcus^g 
positive  self-concept  and  the  building  of;*ter- 
uaching  ond  oilier  penona!  skills  ^mong 
itudenti.  as  well  ai  Ihc  modlflcallon  of  justice 
personnel  utilludes  lownrds  itudentj.  were  seen 
ai  imporlant  and  related  sub-|oal».  ' 

Three  schools  (Mulr.  Jordan  and  Roosevcll 
High  Schools)  in  Ihe  Lo»  Angele»  area  were 
chuien  ai  participanis  Bciidcs  altendanct  M 
regular  .classes  taught  five  dayi  a  week  during 
the  school  year,  Ihrec  icacher-coordinaiori  and 
some  scvenly-fivc  students  were  trained  Inien- 
sivcly  in  a  ten-day  workshop.  (Part  of  them  had 
tbis  experience  prior  to  the  opening  of  school; 
roosi  of  Ihc  remaining  iludenti  duiing  tchooU— 
vacjitlon}.  • 

Although  thai  intensive  training  included 
presentations  by  lawyer*  and  other  juillct  ' 
depurtmenl  personnel,  as  well  «s  participation 
with  mtmbers  of  police  departments  In 
educnitonal  games,  ils  primary  emphasis  was  ex-, 
perintental      ,  , 

Much  look  place  in  Ihc  field  wllb  working 
members  of  various  Justice  agencies  ^c.g.,  riding 
alopg  with  Ihe  police  and  observing  booking 
und  communieation  facilllies,  hearing  "inter- 
view* and  observing  courtroom  cases  with  a  dis- 
trict atlorney  and  deputy  public  defender, 
spending  part  of  the  time  witH  judges,  probation 
and  parolt  ofTicers,  and  reprcsenlatives  from  the 
Dcpartmenl  of  Community  Services). 

Broadly  speaking,  the  work_of  the  program 
fell  into  four  categories;  , 

I)  C/O.M  Resrorcli.  Ati-hoc  committees  were 
set  up  in  each  class  lo  explore  various  aspects  of 
the  justice  and  legal  system.  These  groups  then 
developed  learning  packets,  such  as  multi-media 
presentations,  mock  trials,  and  case  studies, 
which  were  then  taught  to  their  peers  in  other 
classes  and  other  schools.  Categories  of  m- 
vesligaiion  Included  arreit  and  confinement,  the 
courts,  senterttittf.  corrections.  right*  of  at>  ac-. 
cused.  juvenile  justice,  ihe  development  of 


organized  crime,  and  juvenile  gangs.  In  most 
cuscs.  students  were  encouraged  to  research 
ihcse  topic*  through  field  experiences  In  the 
various  agencies  (hal  took  place  throughout  the 
year.  Bach  class  was  responsible  for  the  develop- 
meni  of  learning  packets,  each  sludinl,  for  at 
leusi  one  pcer.leaching  activity. 

2)  PresentaUom  by  Resource  Personnel 
Rcpresciualives  of  agencies  such  as  the  Call- 
forniu  Mighwaf^Palrol,  Ihc  police  ^f  various 
communitiei.  FBI.  lha  Loi  Angeles  Public 
Defender's  OffiCe.  the  Los  Angeles  DisirislAtt 
torney's  office,  the  Los  AngeleJ  County  Proba- 
tiun  Dcpartmenl,  the  Catirorni*  Y«uth 
Authority,  the  Deportment  of  Community  Ser- 
vices. Ihc  Lo*  Angglcs  County  Coroner's  olTlce. 
und  the  Pasadena  City  Prosecutor  made  presen- 
talfons  in  lha  classrooms.  Throughout  the  year, 
law  studewt  .advisors  from  the  University  of 
California  ai  Los  Aitgeles  Law  School,  the  law 
^«;hool.of  ih»  Univenlty  of  Southern  California^  - 
and  Southwestern  University  School  of  Law, 
worked  within  the  experimental  classroomi, 
helping  students  lo  understand,  for  txample.  the 
purpose  of  a  preliminary  hearing,  lo  prepare  for 
a  mock  trial,  and  to  research  materials  for  In- 
dividual or  small  group  projects. 

3)  Small  Group  AcUvUies.  These  included 
visitations  to  Ihe  courthouse  and  interviews  with 
district  attorneys,  public  defenders  and  judges, 
and  visits  lo  correctional  Institutions  (e.g.. 
juvenile  hall  facilities  and  interviewi  with 
Juveniles  awaiting  trial  and  detained  for  various 
reasons),  probation  and  parole  area  offices,  the 
police  department,  and  other  agency  Ti'ead^ 
quarters, 

A)  Claxsroom  Role- Floy  Ond  Simulation,  In 
and  Out  of  the  Classroom.  Students  engaged  in 
role-play  and  simulations  on  police  and  arrest 
procedures,  prellmfiyiry  hearings  and  mock 
t[ials.  the  jury  selection  process,  and  simulations 
on  juvenile  and  adult  sentencing  hearings.  Most 
dramatic'  was  a  simulated  arrest  —  an  experi- 
fi)cnt  at  John  Muir  High  School,  which  was  con- 
.  duttcd  with  the  cooperation  pf  the  Pasadena 
Police  Department  under  circumstances  that 
were  so  realistic  thai  some  participants  were  un- 
.  . .:  ,iiwjir«,.thalit.,WR^JL.sJEn|il9tJ,9,n-.  .1  
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I  Program  ^ 
Packground 

IThcierious  problem  ofjuvenile  delinquency, 
especially  iir.  such  high  crime  areas  of  Los 
AngPlct  County  as  Long  Beach,  Pasadena  and 
liiut  Los  Angeles,  called  ro|-  the  development  of 
a  new  educational  approach  In  an  elTort  to 
develop  positive  altitudes  and  behavior  regard- 
ing' law  an4  the  administration  of  justice  in  our 
society. 
Numerous  national  studies  on  youth  at- 
titudes lov^ard  law,  authority  and  the  police^ 
have  discovered  a  uniifortnly  high  duree  of 
hostility  towai'd  the  police  on  the  part  ofschool- 
age  young  pe6p|.c  age*  12-J6,  Tht^  research 
demonstrates  thot  positivi  altitude/ of  younger 
children  changt  markedly  begin mllg  around  age 
twelve,  and  ifcmairt  negative  uptil  the  late  twen" 
ties  when  positive  atlUudex  again  become  the 
norm  (Bouma,  fortune,  Purdue  Opinion  POnel, 
Easton  and  Dennis).  * 

Olhe;  iludie^  have  been  conducted  which 
ihow  that  secondary  school  students  and  aduits 
have  Uttle  knowledge  of  either  the  process  or  the 
substance  of  the  American  legal  system.  Such 
basic  procedure!^  as  the  adversary  nature  of  ad- 
judication, right  to  counsel,  functions  ot  the 
'prosecutor,  etc..  are  either  unknown  or], mis- 
understood by  most  American  students  snd 
adults  (CBS  Citizenship  Test,  Purdue  Opinion 
Panel.  Pock,  Ralcliffe). 

For  the  most  part,  educational  efforts  have 
been  primarily  geared  to  improving  altilude^ 
.  toward  police  through  campus  resource  officer 
programs  and  improving  knowledge  of  law 
through  the  introduction  of  new  curricular 
material.  While  both  approaches  are  laudatory 
and  mutt  cdtltinue,  neither  deals  broadly 
enough  with  the  roots  ofthe  problem.  It  Is  also 
important  to  note  that  the  jcmphosis  on  the 
police  function  lends  a^st  entirely  to  ' 
overlook  Ihe  role  of  other  agencies  charged  with 


the  adm'inistration  of  justice  in  our  society. 
Programs  which  omit  the  role  of  the  courts 
probation  and  parole,  tht  District  Attorney  and 
Public  Defender's  offices,  and  the  activities  of 
community  service  agencies  tend  to  leave  the 
Impression  thai  th6  police  are  the  only  active 
and  concerned  agency  in  the  system  to  the  detri- 
ment of  student  understanding  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justic^as  a  whole. 

We  believe  that  yoihtg  people  of  every  socio- 
economic group  are  not  hostile  to  authority,  per 
se.  but  develop  hostility  as  the  result  of  direc'l 
and  unsatisfactory  contact  with  adults  in 
pusUions  of  authority  In  schools  and  in  the 
justice  system.  As  Dr.  Edward  Stairibrook  ofthe 
use  Medical  Centir  has  pointed  out,  Ihe  so- 
called  "permissive"  child>tearing  practices  of 
our  society  have  produced  young  people  who  do 
not  respect  authority  for  its  own  sakt  but,  who  ^ 
believe  sources  of  authority  must  earn  respect 
by  acting  fairly.  A  major  study  of  youth  at- 
titudes toward  authority  conducted  in  five  in- 
dustrialized nttionsr  including,  the  tJnited 
States,  demonstrated  that  young  people  of  alt 
socio*economic  groups  are  well  aware  of  the 
need  for  laws  and  authority,  but  they  beUeve  the 
processes  of  government  must  bi  understood  by 
the  citizen  and  administered  in  an  evenhandfcd 
fashion  by^lhe  ^tate  (Tapp).  But  because  the 
young  do  ri6t  always  understand  hdw  or  why 
the  system  functions,  many  routine  practices  of 
justice  agencies  appear  to  be  unfair,  capricious 
and  destructive.  The  woeful  tack  of  information 
regarding  the  American  legal  sytem  must  be 
counteracted. 

.  Classroom  instruction  and  the  development 
community  experiences  more  profound  than 
fuetd  trips  must  be  provided  so  that  students  and 
teachers  can  better  understand  howjustice  is  ad- 
ministered In  our  society.  In  response  to  this 
need  we  have  developed  an  educational  ap- 
proach which  brings  young  people  in  contact 
with  those  who  represent  the  justice  system  in 
the  streets,  jails,  courts,  law  offices  and 
rehabilitative  agencies. 
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ir  young  people  arc  to  etinsider  careen  in 
justice  agencies  and  if  proporlionil  /eprescnta- 
tion  by  rivembers  of  minority  grbiips  among 
■employees  of  justice  agencies  is  to  occur,  all 
youth  must  also  be  givcri  a  ciiance  to  look 
positively  oh  careeii  opporturnilies  ttiat  ex|si< 
Therefore,  the  development  of  career. know  ledge 
within  justice  agencies  and  impr6vcd  aiiituMes. 
arc  both  baslclo  achieving  a  well-rounded  Icyel  , 
of  community  lindetStanding.  ^ 

We  believe  thiS/program  is  u  unique  effort  to 
improve  the  knowledge  u^^silii**«l«^'"y«i«'9*rt«<^^ 
y   pcofrtc  regardi«<g  the,ai^itiini«trniion  of  justice  in 

our  iocicty/<»nd  ,Lq^>prt>vo  the  altitudes  toward  « 
..^^^oiing  pc9pljs;6TiJTi&  by  the  adult^who  adminiilcr 
-thc'jusllcfc System.  .  /~ 

After  one  year,  we  believe  this  project  , 
achieves  the  following  objectives.  StuderUsJn 
the  oxp^imenlal  classes  are:         ^  *" 

\.  Able  \p  demonstrate  increased  knowledge 
of  criminal  law  as  measured  by  pre-  and 
post- testing!*  •  - 

2.  Able  to  demonstrate  increased  knowledge 
of  procedures  used  to  administer  Justice 

„     ^       by   police,  district  attorney,  pMpMc 
\      defender,  superior  ^nd  juvenile  courts, 
probation  and  purole,  and  the  communi- 
ty services  agencies  as  measured  by  |^re- 
and  post-testing.  ' 

3.  /|^e  (0  demonilrate  improved  attitudes 
regarding  the  men  and  women  who  ad- 
minister justice  in  our  c'Stnmunily  a^.* 
meajiJJjred  by  pre-  and  post-testing. 

4.  Able'fowdemonstratc  a  knowledge  of  ihj^ 
.  ^      career  opportunities  which  cxls^  within 

the  justice  lyitem  as  measured  by  pre-      ^  - 
and  post-testing  and  by  knowledge  of  job 
^  '  requirements. 

5.  Able  to  den^nstrnte  improved  altitudes  || 
toward  authority  in  general  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  individual  as  measured  by 
pre-  and  post-testing. 

In  addition,  nnd  as  a  result  of  this  project. 

we  believe  students  who  participated  as  peer 

imchers  i\re:    ^  *  ■ 

Able  JO  demonstrate  increased  silf- 
respect  and  positive  altitudes  toward  tht      . > 
system  as  mtasured  by  jnlervlews  ari^-^' ' 
teacher  evaluation.  .  .  '  '  ^ 

In  addition,  and  as  a  result ^^f  lUis  project. 

we  bcliev*  lh'*'>nxiulty''fh  the  justice 

system  who  pariteipakd  are; 

Able  to  demorilstrate  improved  un-* 
derstanding  and  better,  attiiudcsi  toward 
young  people  in  general  as  dejel^iwd  by  in- 
terviews. 


11.  Progriam  Organization 
—  Methods 
and  Timetable 

The  project  was  organized  and^prescnlcd' 
Ihropgh  a  special  seniSr  Jish'  ScBool  elective 
class  on  the  adminijUr^ation  of^ustlcc  at  John 
Muir  High  S^Jwafin  Pasadena,  Roosevelt  High 
Schuoj^4n^"!:asl  Lo.s  Angeles,  and  Jordan  High 
r>«^cH(5ol  in  Long  Oeach.  Unlike  the  best 
curriculum  development  prujecls  which  tend  to 
"  deal  willLlaw  frpm  a  conceptual  point  of  view 
through  jyriliemnatprials^  tins  program  stressed 
how  the  justic<;  system  worked  in  pruelice.  It  ex* 
plored  the  interreiaiidnishtp  between  all  agencies 
in  the  system  from  an  optrationdl  slindpoint. 
With  p'hjjcel  staff  assistance,  sltidenls  developed 
inmeriuls  and  aciivitles  which  were  presented  In 
other  junior  and  -senlor  high  school ^ctaifses  In 
their  communities.  Each  semester,  core  classes 
from  the  three  project  high  schools  provided 
student  peer  teachers  to  hundreds  of  students  at 
their  senior  high  school,  at  Other  senior  high 
schools  in  the  area,  and  to  hundreds  In  feeder 
junior  high  schools.  In  addition,  the  three 
school  complexcs_presenled  conferences  and 
seminifrs  on  (he  jiiVtiec  system  for  severil  thou- 
sand students  and  adults  from  surrounding 
sehoflls  and  througt»A^t  Los  Angeles  County. 


nr.  Contacts  4^ 


The  success  of  the  program  was  dependent 
on  the  complete-support  of  all  appropriate 
justice  agencies  and  school  districts.  A  letter  tb 
the  heads  of  each  of  these  justice  agencies  and 
deparlfichls  was  sent  requesting  their  partlclpa* 
tibn  if\.lhe  program  and  asking  tKem  to  assign  a 
representative  to  act  9s  liaison  with  the 
Constitutional  Rights-  F^oundation.  A  meeting 
was  also  held  ,wllh 'local  city  and  county  school 
superintendents  and  the  formal  proposal  for  the 
.projbfli  was  submitted  to  local  boards  of  educa- 
'  tion  for  approval. 

IV*  Staff 

Tlic  project  stilT  consisted  of  a  Director,  and^ 
two  Assistant  Directors,  a  Project  Advisor  on 
the  criminal  justice  system,  a  professional 
evaluator  and  three  secretaries.  The  Projeft 
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Dirccior  had  overall 'responsibility  for  program 
development,  ji^plemcntution,  management^ 
and  it»rr  supervision.  The  Assistant  pireefors 
■^wore  responsible  for  auiiitinB  the:  Oirtfclpr  with 
his  re«ponsibililies  and  far  suwcssffiil  implemcn- 
tiilufr)«  management,  onditcrff  supervision.  The 
Assistant  Directorx^^re  responsible  for 
assiJllng  the  Dir^idr  wftb  his  responsibilities 
and  fdr  the  sucptf^ful  implementation  of  major 
proJCiit  acti>iircs  sucli  county  and'  school 
c0iiiplex/<lonrcrencc&  and  sCi^inurs.  and  the* 
duvek)p^iient  ot  learning  paclcct*  and  peer 
teueliing  assignments.  A  specialist  in  the 
jjnminal  justice  system  was  selected  to  work 
with  the  projeet  a$  an  advisor  Qnd  was,  in  eharge 
of  the  program  at  locui^lnw  scltodls  which 
(provided  law  student  participants  Tor  the  pro- 
ieci,  •     ■     1    .  ^ 

An  Advisory  Committee  madft  Up/Of 
representmives  of  all  cooperating  grbup^^vas 
formed  to  advise  the  project  Dircotfij/Jtrid  to 
assure  the  continuing  support  of  all  ckfopcrating 
groups,  An  Evaluaior  with  oxlen^^  experience 
in  develpping  and  administering  evaluation 
projects  waJ  employed  to .  organize  comrol 
groups,  develop  ahd  administer  pre-  and  post- 
tests,  develop  Interview  instruments,  hire  and 
truih  Interviewers  and  supervise  thcentirii  pro' 
jcet  ova  lu  at  ion.  This  individual  also  had  the 
responsibility  of  preparing  the  final  project 
report,  *< 

V.  Teacher  and 
Student  Seleciiort 

The  teachers  for  cnch  of  the  three  elective 
classes  were  selected  by  their  school  principals. 
In  addition  to  regular  teaching  responsibilities, 
the  teacher  was  expected  to  spend  a  substantial 
time  coordinating  the  project  in  his  aren. 
Teachers  selected  came  to  the  program  with  a 
disparate  approach  to  teaching  and  with^a 
narlcd  background  in  their  knowledge  of  law. 

A  portion  of  the  students  selected  were 
highly  motivated  and/or  ixhibited  leadcrihlp 
abilities  and  wcrt^ablo  to  relate  to  adults  and 
youth.  Roughly  half  were  scheduled  into  the 
eluss  on  a  random  b{isis  and  had  no  special 
background  or  interest  in  the  subject.  Ap- 
proximately  thirty  students  were  enrolled  in  the 
classes  at  each  of  the  three  schools. 

A  summer  training  session  was  held  for  the 
three  teachers'  and  ten  students  from  each 
school.  The  remaining  twenty  students  in  eacjij 


class*  wch!  cUher  hand-pickcd/liclcctcd  at  ron- 
dornon  a  voluntas  basis,  onvcre  programmed 
into  tlie  class  because /counselors  felt  the 
stiidenis  heeded  a  progrpm  of  this  kind.  Despite 
the  difference  in  programming,  the  classes  at 
each  school  represented  ^xross  section  of  ethnic 
group.s  and  ncademle 'abilities. 

Project  t«i(Jners  were  compensated  for  par- 
tIclpHling  hnr  a  ten -day  training  institute,  (bur 
Ssiturday^ conferences,  tivo  ^-duy  weekend 
eviiltipriop  conferences,  nnd  125  hours  of^Super- 
Vls^  time  with  students  for  iiflcr-sChodl  ae* 
)i^tics  and  prcsentation«.  Students  were  com* 
pcn.tatcd  for  the  in-scr.vice  training  workshops 
and  Cor  their  pccrHcjiching  session, 


•Fibld^Based 
Ijr-Service  Training 

We  bcllcvo  it  is  important  for  all  programs 
on  law  and  citizenship  education  to  Include  in- 
5cf  vice  training  programs  for  teachCrS.Thc  pro- 
ject in-service  training  sessions  were  organized 
'  lind  led  by  staff  using  a*  instructors  lawyers,^ 
police  officers,  .and  educators  \VclI  versed  in 
techniques  of  classtoom  application. 

The  ten -day.  In -service  prOgram  was  planned 
to  provide  u^cnes  of  Intensive  experiences  on 
the  orlmin^fv  justice  system  and  the  teaching  of 
law.  f^trUeinanls  were  given  addltionaf  rein- 
forcement ttjrrfughout  the  year  to  add  tp  ihcir 
basic  knowledge  about  criminal  law. 

Twenty-five  students  "nnd  three  teachers 
from  tile  project  schools  took  part  in  the  flnH  \t\; 
service  workshop  prior  to  the  open ing^of  school. 
Participants  were  given  an  orientation  to  the 
program  and^ackground  literature  on  the 
justice  aj;encies,  audio-visuaj'  guidelines  and 
cqulpnfcnl,  A  presentation  wis  also  made  on 
the  criminal  justice  system  by  Professor  Nomr 
Abrams  of  UCLA  Law  School.  Sevpfal 
educational  games,  including  the  "E^liee 
Patrol"  sirnulation  game,  wer*  played  with 
representatives  of  the  Riverside  and  Satf  Bernar- 
dino police  departments.  Other  resoUlfce  people 
also  participated  in  the  pr,ogramu.JLl_iu^_ 
Most  of  the  workshop  was  dev4|e4  td  field 
experiences  ip  each  of  the.  justiwi  agencies.! 
Students*  and  teachers'^  spent  a  dajAwilh  thel 
police  tl^uririft  tKc^  polite  commftnieatipn 
facilitica,  becoming  ae'quairited  with  Rooking 
procedures  and  patrol  duty.  Wcy^als^swnt  one 
day  each  with  a  deputy  district  attorrifeju^d jK 
deptity  pubHc  defender  during  whicl\  ih^i 
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received  orientation  t,o  the  agencies,  heard 
it^tcrvicws  with  clients,  and  observed  cascA  in 
court,  Partiqipiints  spent  the  remaining 
se^5ion.s«with  judges.  probatior^ofTicers.  parotc 
officcn.  and  representatives  Trom  the  Depart- 
ment or  Community  Services. 

The  second  projecl  in-service  program  was^ 
held  during  Christmas  vacation.  Ail  itud^nfs 
who  did  not  attend  the  first  programhx-A:t^ust 
were  given  thcoppoKuiiity  {o  partfclpnte  in  the 
si)mc.J^inds.j]|l^aclivnl^  as  titc  earlier  group. 

_l3urin^'^itcr  vacation,  f  tudents  pnrticlpatod  in 
the  last  piiase  or  the  in->nervlcc  program 
.spending  time  with  a  Superior  Court  judge, 
probation  and  parole  olYlcers,  aitd  reprcsen- 
tative.s  of^the  Deparlpienl  of  Community  Sfir- 
vicas.      ^ . 

Da<ved  on  /the  first  year,  we  believe-  alt 
stjidcnt^  shiuild  participate  in  the  in*servtcc 
training  sci»on  at  the  same  time  so  that  a  Tew 

.  students  do  not  have  experiences  others  hQvc 
not  had.  Further  wealtn^sses  or  the  in-iorvice 
j^orkshop  centered  on  tHe  quality  or  contact 

"between  students  and^usticc  agency  orflcials,.  In 
some  cases,  students  only  heard  n  spokesmah 
discuss  the  nAture  of  his  orfice.  It  was  hoped  by 
tile  project  staff  that  students  would  be  mori;  in- 
timately involved  in  the  daily  work  of  the 
varrous  professionals  \n  the  justice  system.  We 
now  recommend  (hat  students  be  taught 
techniques  ror  relating  to  justice  agency  people 
in-  advance  qr  their  visit.  Students  need  to  learn 
how  to  ask  questiotist  what  to  look  ror,  .etc, 
Agencies  need  to  be  asl^ed  to  provide  specific 
task^  for  students  rather  than  use  the  tour  or/ 
public  relations  approach.  In  addition,  it  i«  ifit- 
pol^tant  ror  the  itiirr  to  work  closely  with  m^nlcc 
agency  liaison  people  to  encourage  therrr  to  in- 
tegrate the  students  more  complefcU/into  the 
daily  work  or  each  agency.  Only  (K4ni$  manner 
wiit  teachers  and  students  gain  the  practical<ex- 
pcrience  they  need  to  provide  others  with  a 
more  accurate  understandjng  orhow  the  syMem 
ru  net  Ions.  The  staff  ot/Oich  agency  should  be 
encouraged  to  be  (jTrntk  and  open  with  the 
teachers  and  studcfnls  during  these  field  ex- 
periences'so  th^y^'ill  be  able  to  dtvelop  a  reel- 
ing ror  the  problems  and  frustrations  or  the 
work  as  wdi  as  an  understanding  or  the  way 
each  ageiicy  runetions.  Following  a  visit,  agency 
teachers  and  students  should  discuss  the  ac- 
tivities and  experiences  or  the  day  so  that  loose 
ends  can  be  tied  up  and  questions  answered. 
The  positive  benefits  or  having  the  teachers 
and  the  students  go  through  the  in-service  train- 


ing at  ilic  snpie  time  are  great,  When  teachers  . 
learn  along  with  their  students,  they  share  a 
common  experience  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
discus.s.  and  compare  observations  and  perspec- 
tives on  the  justice  system.  Students  and 
teachers  evaluated  their  field  expediences  on  a  y 
rorm  we  called  a  personal  jourj^al.  (SEE y'^ 
FOLLOWING  PAGE).  As  you  Will  notice.  omT 
column  or  the  journal. is  used  to  record  faqiiml 
and  observable  information  about,  tht  agency 
while  the  second  qoiupin  is  Intcntled.  to  en- 
coiirag<^  each  individual  to  tecord  his  personal 
and  emotional  reaction  to  each  visit.  These  jour- 
nals provide  a  permanent  record  or  the  visit  dnd 
can  be  used  as  the  basis  ror  class  discussion  or 
the.  review-  sessions  with  agency  pcrsonrfel.  A 
summary  orjournal  entries  is  also  prepared  aqd 
sent  to  the  agency  so  that  itx  staff  can  review  the' 


reactions  or  the  visitqrs, 

VII.  Course  of  study 

The  curriculum  ror  tjie  experimental  classes 
was  based  ojiii  course  or  study  developed  by  the 
Starr.  Cdmmitlces  were  established  in  each  clans 
to  re^eojj^h^  thoroughly  as  possible  each  step 
in  Jlteiidministration  or  justice:  arrest  and  con" 
Gficment;  rights  or  an-  accused;  courts:  sentien- 

/cing;  corrections;  and  juvenile  justice.  Each 
committee  presented  detailed  re|}orts  on  their 
research  to  the  entire  class,  an  activity  that 
prepared  the  students  ror  errecttve  peer 
teaching.  At  the  completion  of  each  unit,  the 
class  was  responsible  ror  the  preparation  or  at 
least  one  learning  packet.  Students  were  also 
responsible  ror  participating  in  at  leost  one  peer 
teaching  activity  arter  preparing- the  learning 
packets.  Project  st^^ff  worked  with  students  on 
the  development  of  their  presentations  to 
encourage  them  to  use  teaching  techniques 
which  stressed  student  particpation.  Simula- 
tion games,  multi-media  activities  and  mock 
trials  rather  than  static  lectures,  characterized- 
these  student  presentations. 

Even  with  a  course  outline,  staff  discovered 
that  teachers  did  not  rollow  the  recommended 
topics  and  sequence,  but  chosti  to  allow  students 
to  specialize  in  areas  or  personal  interest.  While 
such  an  approach  was  permiited,  teachers  Were 
encouraged  to  provide  s(iid6nts  with  a  broad 
overview  orthe  entire  justice  system.  During  the 

-year,  almost  ail  or)the  suggested  speakers, 
topics,  and  aetlvities-r^ommended  in  the  coui 
outline  were  utilized  by  the  teachers.  '■  '/ 


\ 
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Personal  journal 


This  Journal  is  designod  to.  provide  a  way  p£  b.atttr  understanding 
vour  many  oxporioncos  during  tht  ln-8orvicn  profrara.     At  the  end 
of  b«ch  day,  pleasf  complete'  this*  journal. |    It  wlil  help  us  to 
Improvo  th<j  program.  ^ 

piRBCTIONS;    Us«  thf       t-hand  .poiuran  t»  discribo  your  day  with  a 
justice  agency  (Nhot  did  you  do?    What  did  you  see?    Where  did  you 

50?].    Use  the  right-hand  column' to  doscriblo  your  feelings  about  the 
ay*»i[=How  did  you  feel  about,  the 'day's  actlwities?    about  the  people 
you  ra«.t7).    Please  do  not  write  en.  the  backj  of  the  sheet.  Use 
additional  pages  if  necessary. 


HOW  I  PELT>.. 
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Course  0'utllne-'  Youth  and  the 

,     •    Admrnistrati^rtlPf  Just?  


I  Partlclp«ntilntrlmt  —  A  Pro!\irr- 
-^Wfvkt"     .       «     ••"  ,  ".^ 

B  Hand'OUt  "Circle  of  Crisii"  "     .  • 
C\<  Hand-obU:  Case  KuUics  o&,  i]irrcni!£ri 
.avuUabIc  thro«j|h  the  Owtrici  ABofncy*« 
Youth  Ailvisorv  Uoaril 
D  l>oaalbl*lt{>«i}kan  Criminal  t^tycha)o|iMi. 
gnminojiflslS  " 
^     .  CliflMm  ^ollvlly:  Atttlutlc  Rrid  on  paKo  6 
A^L^f  o)\H(xhts  Ntmleuer  "Crime, 
^,       ''Vitiltncc  and  American  Youth  "  „g  .  , 

K  OlgMroom  Acllvllyi .  Monitonntt  TV  ^ 
'"proprami  to  cvaluuic  violence  on  TV  aj 
^      cuiKoofcnmoon  page  16  of  aforementioned 
\ewsle(iet.  '  ' 

■t)  Outtlda  Actlvlly:  Study  of  itfilfdcnti'  nwn  ' 

con»munil\in  relation  to  crime, 
H  Tap*  Cataalla:  Vrimiml  Stcrrofxpes:  A 


m — ^ 


III.  Thi  Arrtf  t  -  .  . 
«  1  Wttk  ^ 
A.  Arriit  frocfdura 
R.  Starch  and  Ruta* 


IV.  BooWng  Proctdurtf 

1  Wttk  ,  0 

A.  Miranda  /  » 

U  D*clt(ant6rilaftq*t«byth«>s^c«.wiih 
/      tha  D.A.  — '  w^tiat  conitllutes  lufReienl 

•evidence,  ■ 


documcntaryton  the  popular  myths  i«tfouih 
ding  ^lic  criminal.  .The  mythology  and 
lirMilions  ilmt  surround  «^rimc  an^r;'^ 
imals  make.f^^ttng  cr^inc  dirricult.  sln«4^'f 


sufilcrMilions  ilmt 
cr^mmals  make.f^^- „ - 
,  >hcy  stand  in  Ihe  wiiy  of  disecrning  the  real 
rcditotis  for  %uch  anti-social  behavior 


ll.  Polict  Rjhcitori\ 

IWyVMkk        '  ^ 
\.  Ufa  of  •  Pollcaman  * 
I)  Study  Dlftarant  Typf •  ofPoHca  AcllvHIat 

v,i/.  dBtcelivcs,  narcotic*,  vice,  palroU  conv 
mu^jtty  relaliorts.'^nlclliieijci?.  ete.  , 
C   Complaints  Madt  Agalnat  Ppftca. 
Resource;        Emfortemenr  The  MaUer  of 
,  Htdre^x.  ACLU.  Los  Anaclci- 
P  Tha  FBI  Aganl  as  a  PoHcattian.  , 
tiltW^ad.Powwr  of  Uia  ^ollca  Commla- 
.^^.l^nTF^ 
F  OWarsloriary^  Pri6««Ji{^ 
(1.  T*ap«  CasMltatK  "Saf'^foto  a  Cop 
roda\'  \  In-deplh  sibdy^^^ialicc' 
eoipmunity  relations  progranj^t  aerossThtts. 
country.  Bttilt  on  Weed  to  reptaco  hostile  dfr  / 
titJidc*  toward  law  enforcement  ofTlecrs  with 
^lore  positive  approach.  > 
M  Film  Strips!  Deallna  with  poUct  (frdm 
.  CRFofrtciPr 

1.  Flald  Trip:  Juvenile  rehabilHotion  s^icel 
j.»"Pollc«  FatroP  simulation  (CRF) 


.  Conftrtnc/ ^itwtin  Uwyir  iml  Clltftt 

2  WMkt  '  ^  V 
^  A  Thf  RlahMbaLawy* 
"U.  TK«  PyAm  Daftndt^  and  tha  Privatf  (<6^ 

Xawyan  d^ercnccs, 
C  Tha  lMii«)V  *i  Attomay  Dafandlng  a 

>Cllanl  >fVh«  Is  Oaflnltsfy  QuUty 
ly  Tha  tfaturajol  tha  Advanary  Syatam 

E  Dsc&ifl'on ja  Plaa^,  , 

Pilaii  Daroilnrno  C---        '  . 
d:  Flhni  T^fjCiT^S^f^^*'  Cncyflopcdia  Brit. 

lanicu  i 
M /du9«IC«  Activity]  $tudcntii  given 
/hypothetical  ease  studies  must  •find  out 
;/  wheh;  to  io  to  get  relevant  legal  advice^ 


f|.  Btfor«ah«  TrItI 
1%  W«tk«  ^ 

A.  Tha  Prallmlnary  Haarins 
tha  Arralgnmant  * 
'  C  Tha  Satlina,df^8/lll 
D.  Datantlon?3rTlio»«  Who  Cannpr  Afford 
Ball 

-  -fc^iiijM  Study  Hda.Playlno  Qanta: 

tlh^miarrGardcn''  Co«  (CRF)  <^ 
F.  Posilbia  Spaakara:  Oailbondspcrson 
,.0.  •tudapt  ^Praaantatlohi  -^^ludents  from 
Roosevelt  High  S(^hool<}tf  lie  tent  Ion.    #  r 
H.  Film  Strlpf^  TAf  CrlnifiKfl  Justice  Systet^r 
.  (six  parts  Mlh  sound)  — ^^Rf  office  . 
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*  2HWMk» 
C  Stvft'ft'MMrturit 

F  TyfM«(C«Mt<MuTua;uUS<;pcnor.cu) 
G  AJtarnMlvM  W  t«a««ndng  iCp^nunity 

ScrvK^  etc.)  Jto.  .  '  /  ' 

H.  M«ekTiW:io5c<JocM?cdbyUwtt4Jenu 

to  coojvncti^  «iih  >itKknt  4cMre$ 

J  Owl^Mt  ActbttfM:  Stu4ko^  should  ipepd  . 
ooc  full  «eek  m  tke  oouiu  doinf  invtutj^nj* 
»ori  (olwefvc  «dl  upcct  of  djurtroortv. 
pcocedure). 

.  K  HM)4-0«t  FjcI  sheet  on  j«v«»tlc-  twrt 
(dociop^d  ihrou^  tiK  Lot  Anicdcs  Counlv^ 
^Auocoiion^.    ?  ^""^ 

(CRFV      •      ./  '  ^ 

\(.,Hm4<^«iI:  ^hatld  the  Court j  Hum  oj^ 
TiMe>"ACLV, 
V    N  DA«H;  On  capiul  pui>Whm</it  ba«een 
/VCLU  repretcnuinfc  arfd  ^Dmnct  At- 
JotDcy's  ofnce  (cue  of  Wi1l»c*F/iocn), 

.  VIII.  CWficiom 

2  WmIcs  r  •    * ' 

A  D«lw«ntlW»'C«fr«ctl#i«« 

C.  Th»  E0*ctlv*n^  PunWMTMnt; 
'  p.  CMMt  9i  Mmh  RMt 

E,  Wmtwo  III  W##o 

F.  n*M  Tri^  Two  /cprocnut^cs  from~cach 
j  mit  the  VcntuU  School  and  report 

Ttatndcr  of  ciau  on^^bor  ctp. 
c  ^<oftvict«  ^ 
^  CMMMt;  "-TV.  Female' rraoner" 
f  Case  siudy  approach.  Cassette  dedH 
^       experiences  of  a  younf.  woman  which 
have  led  her  into  a  conffonution  with  Kk 
law  and  bcr  »ubicqucnt  feelinp^  about  her  ^ 
life,  the  c/imiiial  jtuijce^syttein.  and  the 
poisibttily  p(  fthabUitation.        *  -  i 
^  M«4i«  Ptmm^M^  "Ue  $tanfoni  rrisof^ 

J.  CI«MrMfll  AdMtriSimulation  on  Aturc" 


1h  Wt*ks  . 


C.  ^poaktr  f^role  Ajcoit Pirokes  , 
a  mm:  ^r<f^mtker        8Un4  M^^r  iCKP) 
{fjtroh  A|eflif  cmona  vcntc  case  study  sp- 
Vpro*Jf>  / 

b  Wtr-   The  Cttr"  (CRFl  ^^Tf^ 


X  Ju»tlc«-Srtltm  M  a  Carttr 


I  t«M  DhrWt^  Aco«rdln0  to  Oe- 
cuPMomI  M«rM^Or«vp«.  They  wMI  m< 
3        *e»lJf  ite  and  report 
^     I.  Qualincatkx^ 
2  Traininjt 
3:  Type  iA  people  prtsentJy  m^f^ical  pot»- 
tK>n 

^  '  S  H»w         Iht  AffMwr  D««l  w«« 

—  ^  vMC#(iMnt  904  lAcwn^9l#ncy 
^  •% • 


Xi.  |yi«dl«  M  ttM  Juttlc«  Sytttm  ^ 
1  W*«k    r; . 

C,  Mw^^ut      of  ittthts  iS'ewsIetter  •The 
Power  of  a  Free  Preit*'  ,  J" 

O.  FHrre  "ptt       Shtppord  Cmsf"  ^ 
^  -  E,  OuUMo-  AdiiVMy:  rtudenu  to  watch  TV 
sV)%V  dealtpf  with  cnminal  law  and  watch 
for  stereotypes,  jiumber  of  tjmej  nthts  of  a 


pcTSbn  have  been  v^oltted: 


X 


Cxil.  Comptrathftahjitlc«.$^itfm 


A.  CAflM^  5 


p/rton  alte/natiVej,  Crtenhaven  Prest        i  A  FW^ril  C''"'***  •   ' » 

'»0Beh3vofiaf  pcWication*  ."KMs  {n  CfisW^i^  e  <>ffw»»x»4  Crim«  .     ^  • 

(CRF)  D  VlctJfnltM  Cnirttt  -  ^ 

L  F1|mK'-^^«//eflc>A«>im^^."  t:iM.r*««  ActlvWt«  flialtmk  tp  be 

j/*/-  "7*ijC*//<yjfo//rf-r  "<^P>  developed  by  laV  student*.  - 

J'   1  ^      •  ^        'ir  ft  ' 


s 
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VIK  Trfil*  y..'^ 

C  Court  FfOCtduTMi 

D  ttflltnclno  IHodiKhirrt  » 

I-  TypM  Ol  OovHt  (Munidp-it,  Superior,  ctO 

0  AII«fA«tlv#§  to  ttfllfiwljo  iCftmmumty  . 
"  Scrviccf,  cic.)  . 

II.  Mock  tfW:  to-hc  developed  by  law  iwucnu 
in  comuncUon  wuh  jtudcni' desire*. 
«    I  WmulMton  Oamo:       i\*y  Vame'*-  . 
J  Outllcft  AcllvHJft:  Siudcnw'jhoi*lA  »pe,od 
ttfic  fullwcckin  the  courisdomg  mvaUt^uv^ 
■'  '    work  (observe  cacti  aupcel  of  rtywrtrofiffl. 
^  proccUure). 

,    K  Hand.OuU  Tacl  sheet  on  juvenile^  tourt 
(developed  thfough  Hwtl  oj  AnjclciCounly  ^ 
.    (Bar  A450ciaiior^  «    ' . 

1  Cr«MrtMVn'Aotlvity:  Scntcncriig  aKcrnutivct 
(CRF) 

M.  HmM^OuU   'SAufi/f/  xhe  Courix  Run  i*»  , 

^j  Dobatf]  On  capital  punUhmcnt  between 
■  ACl.U  roprcicntaljvo  arid  Distrrct  At- 
■  .^ioiney'»  office  (case  of  Willie  Francw). 
Vlli^  COftfCllOM  » 

"  ■2  WMkt 

A  piftofftnl  TVpot  of  Corrtctlontl  r«HIII« 
R  WtoonWttorm  / 
C.  Tho  KttKtlviftOW  ol  PunUhmtnt  / 
D  C>uM»  of  frtoon  RIotf  / 
li.  Womtn  in  Pritoft  Z' 
H  Flf!d  Trip:  Two  representatives  ffonj  each 
class  to  visit  thV:  Ventura  Scho9rand  report 


to  t\|fe  remainder  of  class  on^fteif  tfip 
G  aptAirt:' ^convicts  * 
H-  T«pi  CMMtlr.  "The  Female  Prixmtr" 
(CRF)^  Caw  study  uppr^dach  Cassette  deals 
with  experiences  of  a/Voung  woman  which 
H-  have  led  her  tnto  a  vonfrontatlon  with  tlit 
law  aod  her  subsequent  feltlings  abqut  her 
life,  the  criminal  justice  lyitem,  and  the 
possiWItl^of  rehabilitotioh.  " 
I  Mtdla  PrMintitloni  TAr  Stanford  Priso0 
(CRF> 

J  ClMtroom  ActlVltTf  Simulation'  on  futurt 
prisoa  a!i«rnativcs.  Oreen haven  Press 

K  'tlmulallon  Qamt:  ParM  but  Not  Fref" 

't^  Behavorial  publicolions  .  /C^rf^  (n  Crtux"  . 
(CRF)  ^  - 

L  Fllnw  "A  Queuion  o/ywlenar  yoicesjn- 
udf  "  ""Thii  ChtU  Rated  T  "  (CRF) 


IX.  r»«rolt  '  • 
1»ti  Wttkt  .  ' 

AO  Rtcldlvlfni     '  ^  . 

^  a  Tht  ttfi  01    Pwolit     '  . 

C.  lipffiktn  Piirblc  Agent  «ndj»i[rolcca  - 
^;     D  Fllmi  rnr^fiathcr  Be  d  lUttid  Man"  XCltH 
iJ'»fr«lu  Agents  cmcmu  vcrttc  case  siudy  up* 
♦      proat'h)  *' 

I   Play:  ;,rAf  C«Rr"(CRf  )  V. 

•  ^ 

X.  JutUct  8ytl«m     •  0«rt«r 

^A.  StudtnU  to  bo  01vl<ifd  According  lo  Oc- 
cupHUonat  Intorttt  Croup*.  Thoy  will  in. 
vciligtttQ  and  report  oif 
^   ^    I.  Qualiflcaijons 
'  '     2  Tramlp^^ 

}:  Type  of  people  prcicnlly  in  typical  post' 
tiofr  ^ 
,  '  U.  How  DoM  tho  AQtnoy  Dot!  with  Ad* 
vtnctrtttnt  Md  Incompittncy 


XI.  MfdU  iind  lh«  4u^\\c^  Syittm 
,1  W«f  k    ^  .  / 
A*  Citmo  Roporims  4 

[)  tht  ROU  oMhO  PrMIL  i 

C  Hirtl^rOut:  WN  of  Bights  Nemletter 

Power  of  a  ITec  Press"  / 
I).  Film:  "The  S:n>»  Sheppard  Case"  / 
B  Outlldt  Acirvlly:  students  lo  wutch  TV 
's^pws  dealing  with  qrimirtol  law  s^M  wntch 
Sot  stqrcoJypqs,  number  of  timq^  rights  of  a 
pcrion.have  been  v^ulated,     /     ^     ,  * 


I 

XII.  CompiwUv*  auMlc/sytttmf 

A.  EnQland  / 
0  Thii  tovM  Unkm 
C.  Afrlc« 


XIII. 


Typ«t  of 
1  Wf«k 


Crimw 


A  Fodaria  Crimo*     -  ^ 

0.  Whlt*-CoH«r  Crimo  * 

C.  Orainlzod  Crlma 

VtctftnloM  Crimoo 
e  CiMiroom  ActlvltlM!  materials  to  be 

developed  by  la\v  students. 
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yilLCbnsqltlng  Personn^Bri  if 


from  dooperating 
Hustled  Agencies 

'    _ancl.Orgtniz4llo.ns,,  •  

as  School  Resources 

Since  one  uf  (he  major  project  objcciivei  wan 
td  ramilliirize  studcnti  wtth  tho  justtce  lyitcm  in 
operation,  a  key  clement  in  the  eiaisroom 
program  wai  (he  participation  of  juitice  ugency 
'.pcrionnel  as  Classroom  resource  ipecialiiU.  . 
Following  Held  experiences,  rciource  experU 
^worked  wi(h  each  experimental  clau.  During 
Ihf  year,  representnilvei  of  the^foll6wing  agen> 
cies  viijied  project  claues;  .Long  Beuch  Police, 
Paiadcnu  PoliccI  PBl,  Cultfornla  Highway 
Piilrol.  l.A  County  SKeriffi  Offivo.  the  Los 
Angeles  DisiriCi  Atiomey**  OfHce.  Los  Angelei 
Public  Defender's  OfHce,  the  PasadenQ  City 
Prosecutor,  the  Los  Angeles  County  Probation 
Department,  iho  California  Youib  Authority, 
the  Department  of  Community  Services  and  the 
l.oi  Angelci  County  CoroniTr's  Office.  After  (he 
miiial  coniuct  wui  n^ado  by  the  project  stuff, 
teacher  coordinators  and  students  ninintahned 
an  on^gbing  rclotionship  with  each  agency.  In 
addition  to  Oic  initial  visits,  students  ipecmliZ' 
mg  in  (he  /ork  of  a  particular  agency  pnid  u 
return  visitutiere  to  Hnd  out  more  abovit  the 
problems  liffd^  proeodures  of^tht^t  part  of  the 
system  ^ 

Law'  students  from  USCv  Southwestern, 
loyolu  and  UCLA  also  worked  with  tl^e  eX', 
periniental  elapses  as  advisors  to  small  groups  of 
students.  To  gam  law  school  credit  for  par* 
itctpJting  in  this  project,  euch  student  special- 
1/ed  in  one  0/  iHe  justice  Qgenciel  .ijhe  time 
spent  bvj^w  students  exploring  the  fiij[i[tiUons  of 
uy)articular  agency  in/^turn  biid^ited  '^  project 
students.  ^- 

The  lawsiudents  were  invaluable,  j^kreparing 
students  for  mock  trials  and  hfet^ing  them 
research  materials  for  individual  or  small  group 
projects.  The  taw  students  als(iassL<itedstutfehts 
develop  their  tenrhtng  packets  by  providing 
them  with  substdntive  information  about 
criminal  law.  The  project  could  have  made  u»e 
of  many  more  law  students*  had  they  been 
available. 

It  is  iipportant  to.  avoid  sending  many 
resource  (Uinsultunts  Into  (he  elasiroom  wuh  (00 
few  days  in  between  for  StudenC  renec(ion  and 


discussion.  S(u dents  will  become  confused  and 
have  trouble  difTcrentiating  between  thi  agcn* 
cies.  Teachers  should  foUo^fr  the  course  outline 
carefully  and  mvuc  rcjojircc  exp«rtr  ta  wot*- 
with  the  cla)s  throughout  the  year. 


""^i.  raratloiis  of  SYudent 
Field  Experiences 

..'Al  the  beginning  of  the  ytfUr.  project  iChoQls 
received  llif  Dlrecwrv  of  Legal  Resources  for 
Ue  tMs  4ngfles  yicinliv.  prepared  by  Iht  Cotir ' 
(nuni(y  Relations' Education  Poundaiion,  and 
the  Direftorv  of  School  Volunteer  VommunUy 
Rhourcrs.  compiled  by  the  Los  Angeles  City 
School  Volunteer  Proj^ram.  Teachflrs  and" 
students  were  encouraged  (o  c6n(act  reprcseu' 
(u(ives  from  (hese  agencies  by  leder  or  phone  In 
an  efrori  (o  utilize  specialized  tervlCes  trorrt  their 
communides.  In  addition  to  these  directories.' 
project  staff  ussis(ed  leachers  and  sttidents  in 
identifying  and  ylsitlng  a  numbei*  ofagencies.  A 
few  of  (he  most  ou(s(an<(Ung  aedvitles  of  this 
sort  are  tl<^scribed  belovv. 

.  1.  California  Youth  Aulhorlty 

Two  students  from  each  of  the  participating 
high-  schools,  accompanied  by  staff  Ucvn  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Foundation,  visited  Ven- 
tura School,  a  Cahforniu  Youth  Authority  In- 
stitution In  Camarillo.  The  trip  included  #n 
orientation  program  conducted  by  the  School 
Superintendent  and  Qirector  of  Curriculum, 
and  a  tour  of  (he  institution.  Project  students 
attended  a  Painily  Life  and  Education  clan  and 
pcer-taughl  a  lesson  on  juvenile  lentencing 
attcrnatlvus.  They  participated  in  tT vigorous  dis' 
cussion  on  the  criminal  justice  system  with  the 
Youth  Au(hority  wardsw^oJifd  experienced 
the  systfiDi-JIrsttTir/TnT^naddUion,  i^roject 
'-^-"^dcms.  the  Ventura  School  Youth  Advisory 
Board  —  composed  of  two  elected  reprenen- 
tutlves  from  each  cottage  t*  and  school  staff 
participated  in  a  frec'fldwlng  question  period  on 
student  rights,  dress  codes,  educatfonal  and 
vocational  opportunities,  student-staff 

'  relations,  counseling  and  psychological  services^ 
drug  education  programs,  visiting,  privileges, 
homosexuality,  and  acts  of  violence  wlthlifi  the 
institution.  Project  students  were  permitted  to 
nim  and  record  their  experiences,  dt  Ventura 

,  School  for  use  as  0  part  of  a  learning  packet  on 
juvenile  rehabilitation.  r  . 


a.  IM  Anfi«l««  GMifrty  4min\i9  i^aeUMy  / 
A  nudini  ww  held  between  proi«£l  ilal|/ 
ami  iM  P*drinos  Juvenile  Hall  Htlft  10  iUjcu$* 
oppoflunitici  for  pccr-tcachinj  by  Youlh  unif  , 
Iht  AdmUiiMfaiiOn  of  Justice  nudcnti  in  Ihafl 
faolity.  These  iiudcnii  noi  only  had  ihc  oppo/« 
lanily  to  aii  qucalions  of  wait  member!  al  Inc  , 
luvcmlo  faciliiy  but  alio  talked  with  luvcnj^i 
awaitipii  (r(al  und  dttaincd  at  ihi2  hail 


a.-pfllnqumy  l*r(ivtn!l<w  <?onl«rtncf/ 

0  Two  itudcnts  ffom  John  Muir  Hi|h  Sgiool, 
?^*mlcna.  and  pfojccl  italT  attended  H  JOUth 
and  Ciovcrnmcnl  Conference  in  Santa  BaTbaro. 
California.  The  conference*  aMpnded  By  one 
hundred  fifty  hijiti  school  i|idcnU«  waft  ipon- 
lorcd  by  iho  DcHsqucaCy  Prevention  rfrogram 
of^hc  Santa  Burbaro  County  ProbatiOrt/Dcp'ari- 
mcni.  For  Iwo  doyi  itwlents  partic|pntcd  In  < 
sm^ll  group  icssions  on  l^cal  governrueni,  Pro- 
ject itudcnii  attended  the  sessions  on  Prohalion 
aiid  ihc  Dlitrici  Attorney*!  office'  % 

4.  QovtmiwHil  aow-cMl  houting 

At  Roosevelt  High  School  several  ttudents 
cxprcsfted  urjA-intcreal  in  learning  about  the 
problems  of  thost  individuals  living  In  lo*.cost 
houKlnl  units.  A  mectlni  was  arran|cd  so  that 
these  students  could  intervicw-wnembets  of  the 
housing  authority;  lirter  thCft?  jtudcnti  were  able 
to  h«5ar  Tinother  perspective  from  legal  flid  at- 
.torneyii  representing  tenant!. 

5.  tulold*  PrmnlloA  C«nt«r 

Students  met  with  three  ex-felons  and  a 
rehubililallon  specialist  from  llio  Suicide 
Prgveniion  Canter  who  candidly  discussed 
tssucs  related  lo  corrections  atid  ^correctional 
facilities.  The  experiences  and  ttnecdulcs  which 
.  they  shared  wcrd  taped  fur  use  in  a  learning 
packet  on  prison  lif«  prepared  by  one  of  the 
itudcnts. 

«.  Lot  Ans«t«i  County  Superior  Cour^  * 
^tychlitrio  DIvlilon 

Roosevelt  Hinh  School  studeifis  visited  Unit 
V  Department  95A  of  the  l^os  Angeles  County 
Ml)spllul  to  witnijss  psychiatric  filness  hearings 
This  vvus  a  fascinating  Icarnmt  experience  ifi  a 
courthouse  unknown  to  must  people  in  the  Los  / 
Angeles  community 


Tho  itudcnti  it  John  Mulr  High  School 
developed  «^.,mock  utrcit  limulJttOn  with  the 
coupcration  of  tho  Pawdjns  Police  Depart- 
ment ,  ' 

Two  Juvcntlci  (Jtudcnti  of  thki  projl«l)  were 
arrcilcd  on  (ho  school  grounds  of  Jonn  Mulr 
lliph  School  in  Paiadcna,  Cflliforniit.  for  viola- 
tion of  Penal  Code  6530  "loitering  on  or  about 
ichool  ground;*  An  officer  of  the  Pa»aUcna 
Police  r>cp3rtmcnt  wits  diipatChcU  to  the  Ichool 
m  a  response  to  a  call. from  tho  Dean  of  Men. 
On  Itis  arrival,  tho  officer  Informed  lh» 
juvenilcsrago  one  Caucasian.  one'Blick.  of 
their  constitutional  rights  and  transported  tbCin 
to  the  Pasadena  City  Jail  where  they  wcrfr  book- 
ed as  charged,' 

Since  their  parents  were  unable  to  bo^'reach- 
ed.  both  young  nten  were  placed  4 n  separate 
juvenllo  jail  cells,^ppro.ximutely  thrto  hours 
later,  the  parent*  wcrt  finally  contacted  by  the 
police.  Subsequently  the  parents  went  ttJ  thc  city 
jail  to  take>jiustody  of  their  children  pending 
court  actum. 

All  orthe  above  really  happened,  but  only  a!-  ** 
.  part     i  simulated  arrest  experiment.  The  uni- 
que/ispect  of  this  controlled  experiment  was 
thi»  the  arresting  officer  Und  jailer  were  not 
awure  that  an  experiment  was  bding  conducted 
Th'e  Idea  for  the  experiment  originated  with 
^  project  students.  As  a  police  o/ficer  ffom  the  • 
Push  den  a  Police  Department  ipok*  to  thcWlasj, 
one  student  asked.  "How  docs  It  feel  to  bt 
arrested?"  Immediately  a  group"  of  students  y 
spoke  upt  "What  arc  the  chances  o/  getting, ' 
arrested  to  sec  whut  It  [eels  lik^"  The  officer, 
the  project  liaison  froAi  the  Pjisadena  Ponce 
OeHartment,  initially  /said.*  '*No,"  but  later 
thought  it  might  be/i  useful  Idea.  P^Hsadcna  . 
Police  Chief  "Rohert/  H>  MeOowai)/wa5  ap-' 
prbachcd  and  decld*!  It  would  b^  an  exciting 
undertaking.  ;rhe  syftool  ofilclaUi  parents,  and 
the  teacher  appro^rfd  tho  experiment,  and  two 
sluihnts  were  select  :d.  The  Idea  was  to  give  the 
students  a  /fcaliJlic  exp^onee  In  arrest 
procedure  and  not  o  tftiffthe  ofileers  Involved. 
The  two  students  sOory realized  when  they  wera 
hooked  and  jailed  tJiat  thay  were  participating 
m  something  much  mor.c  than  an  experiment  or 
game.  / 
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\  lik^biK{lti§  toMMn  «r«it  H(M  U\a  ihal 
artcrn;btin  between  ih«  ttartnii^  juventlu  anU 

vtiiU?H!U^!RHttiKfli»  ami  reactions  were  lapcil 
ihtl  tturSU  ttl  (hit  mcctinf  The  ro(k)wmg  week 
tho  iittiknii  wrcrc  tttvitCiJ  to  the  Paiatfcnj  PoUce^ 
\*.dtJ:mv  to  UiscuiHhcir  rcjcuunt  to  the  arrc«t 
c»pcfimcnt  Willi  fili^r  lwo  rcciUiii  who  were 
oucndini  ihc  Acarfcmjr  from  all  over  fho  Saft 
iii{}tK\  Vullcy  th«  iuc«is  of  ihu  cipcrimcni 
ifcpcnUcU  u pun  the  ctmiplcto  coo}Krat(on  of  itio 
nultco  Jcpjrimcnt,  tho  t^Ui  tuppttrt  of  whooi 
officuli.  tind  thuty'ilutknti  iworn  lo  iccrccy. 

Ttio  two  xtutlcnit  who  parttcipaicd'  m  thii 
jrrcit  CI  pen  men  t  developed  ii  lurning  puckcl 
whKh  IS  ufcd  10  dcntoniirato  to  other  iiudcnti 
what  II  Tccb  tikctirbo  urrcstcd  and  placed  m  jait 

^,  ' 

t.  LA.  Ctunly  l»rotwllon  Otpanmtnl 

Tho  suCtxu>^or  tha  limulatcd  nrrcil  en- 
couraged ilafT  to  contact  tho  Proti3lion  Dcpjri- 
mcnt  to  ask  i!icir/'«oopcr^i)o.Q  in  ^ciiimng  a 
iimutatcd  prohaiioit  activity,  False  background 
report  I  were  prcpjfvd  on  two.  mu  dents  und 
^ivtfo  (0  unknovKtiif  probation  ■Qifiwit  who 
were  responsible  for  providing  luptrvision  uifd 
counicling.  While  ihu  was  not  as4>'^niatfC*un 
tidivity  M  the  niocJt  iirrest,  il  wits  extremely 
ii!turul  in  proviiTIng  ifudents  with  an  undefston- 
dint(     the  probiJlion  process. 


Xv  Learning  Packets 
and  Peer  Teaching 

The  developmiift  or  learning  pickets  was  a 
nujor  (letivity  of  (he  pitoi  ytiit.  Stiidenli  were 
required  to  piece  lo^elhg"  Inrormatiod  about  the  , 
luilice  system  mil ned  through  reiearelt,  Held  ex- 
periences, and  resource  ipeaker».  and  prepare 
UMChing  mutcriuts  huied  on  ih^  tourcci.  The  ^ 
liutrning  puckeii  took  muo^fornu.  After  com- 
piction  they  were  pceMuught  or  given  to 
ICijchcrs  Tor  use  in  their  etusirooms.  The 
fttudents  had  i^ponsibitity  fiit)  the  prepnratlbn 
»r  ihtfv  k'urning  tools  und,  in  the  pruccu,  pub 
,,'<tuGd  a'Viirieiy  or  difrercnt  subjects  related  ti^t Ik 
criininiil  justice  system.  Every  s(udent.in  eWh 
clavi  rvcv'ivcd  train mg  on  tho  dcvelopmont'or 


learning!  pdvkcti  during  ihijin'scfvicc  prtigrams, 
on  u'vcrvit  ocoiioni  itufio  tt.turoom.  und  on  a 
unc  io^unsi  or  mull ijtoup  Ijanu  with  mcntbcr* 
or  ih$2  ^jff  Studcim  dt»o  uti|j/cd  ui  variety  of 
jliffcrcni  tci^lmii^-t  to  tccish  (h^p^itketi  to  (heir 
pixrv  A  full  dci(.tiptu.moricarti|ng  pucfcctiUQd 
pi-tfr'(i:ai.hinj;sippear*  m  p4r(J 


rarrting 
rijn 


XL  Prilect  Evaluation 
.^Conferences 

in  addi(io^  to  iho  rornial  evaluation  of  Iho 
pmicci  (described  in  detail  tn  Han  Htot  thti 
rcpurt).  InTormal  cvalyatjon  conforcncci  were 
^choiptcd  throughout  the  year  lo  that  «(ud<:n(s 
could  share  (heir  reelings  about  (he  progrant 
will)  ^tarr  and  students  from  other  project 
tkchooU  ^ 

The  Hrsi  of  ?|ctc  conTcrcncci  wu!i  h«UI>ilX 
weeks  af(erdi£hooUfcgan.  Constitutional  HigbiS 
I  ouitdojMon  proi^t  staff,  three  teaghcr  coor^ 
<dinat6rs.  and  rtinc*}ludent»rr{im  ihcexptrimen* 
tai  classci  ptanncditho  activitfci.  Thii  Iwo^dav 
tonrcnincQ  brougW  together  ror^^liQ  flril  (inif^lT 
or  the  students  involved  in  Che  project.  Mos(  or 
Ihu  cunftrrcnco  time  wac  spent  evaluating  the 
progres!!  of  iho^e&ctlvo  course  in  each  of  \ht 
ihrcv  high  cchootsi  rosterhig  growth  ahd 
siiiiiututtng  enthusiasm  through  lntcr*school 
dialogue;  providing  resource  spcukert  und  i 
.  materials  who  were  later"*  helpful  In  Iho  p€irf 
teaching;  und  planning  u  county-wide  eon/ 
fc  rencrlield-iiiDcccni  be  r. 

A  'jtccond  cvulQmioojyyifcronec  woi  held 
f  cb^ary  so  thai  pVojcel  sunTvould  deterir 
Ihu  Impact  or  the  program  on  studenfl  aniVyf 
liry  and  discuss  problems  that  had  doveloffed  at 
each  ftchool. /Students  from  Ihc  three  high 
schools  .ulso  had  the  oppbrtpoKy  to  compare 
thefr  o\ptfriences  with  studtnts  Involved  In 
another  program  dealing  with  the  erinlinat 
justice  system,  the  L.A.  County  District  At* 
torncy's  Youth  Advisory  Uoard.  The  pur* 
tictp;f[its  exchanged  ideas  on  peer  teaching, 
ctMnm unity  resourecn^  und  organ izutlotiul 
problems.  Topics  discussed  utaojricluded  com- 
inuniealionst  student  apathy,  und  gang  violence. 

A  Hnal  cvuluulion  conrerence  was  held  in 
June  Students  were  urgcdUo  utteifli  so  thut  staff 
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v'DuM.ciiinptetti  li)<:  cvutuiition  oF  ihc  pilot  year 
Prufcuiomit  fiicihtato^  were* used  to  eUcit  fnint 
the  itudents  ihetr  fccltngi  and  eognilive  inro(>. 
iiiJtion  Jbout  their  c^-pertehces  tKiripg  itlc  year .  , 

•  ^hin.illy.  a  ^roup  of  resource  cuperis  were 

•  brought  luRcibcr  4»y  stilfT  in  July  iJ  help 
evjiuiitc  the' year's  prosruni  and  put  tho  year 
into  pcrspcgtrvc  Spcc/icall?.  this  icssion  focus- 
ed un  Iht}  int^io/tJnvo  oP  botli  provc^s  ond  con> 
tcMt  4nii  un  .mcwinjj  tho'valuc  of  this  program 
to  tcjchcrs      •  I  . 

X(1.  Local  and  Cdunty- 
^  Wide  Qpnf^reTices^ 

ConfcrcnaS  cro  tho  most  direct  wuy  lo  dis* 
tthiMiiuto  in  format  ton  about  the  project  since 
iUijf  brouijht  together  younii  people,  ttachers. 
and  reproscntiitrvei^of  the  justice  syitom 
Oi»cu*Mon  groupi,  rqirpluying  simulatibn 
HUjnv*.  nin»,  and  diu'iissiqn  stimulators  or  \  ' 

•  >hi5rt  panels  with  representation  from  disparate 
groups  were  u»ed  to  mmnni/o  parti cifjation  und"?^'  ''^ 
mvolvcciiem  ^ 

In  t)cccmbor.  the  Orst  of  two  ctj^inty-wide 
umforcnccs.  "Kids  in  Crisis,"  was  held  af  John 
Muir  High  School  in  Pasudcna.  Over  WO  high 
schooPstiidents,  teachers,  udniinixtra'tors,  and 
parent*  participated  m.an  e?tcUing  limulution 
^uiiie  bused  on  actual  cases  from  the  crimtnul 
ju»ticc  ^yiioin  Additional  purtifipunti  included 
reprencntulives  from  tile  public  defe^dtir'V  and 
district  atlornoy'»  offlces.  PasadjJrtu  artd'  t'onj; 
Beach  Police,  los  Angelci  OoMnty  SherlfTs 
Department,  los  Angeleti  Cobiity  Probation 
Departmoni.  Califprnia  Youth  Au^tJipnty.  ami 
lawyers  from  the  los  Angeles  Couniy^nd  Sun 
Fernando  Vallty  Bur  Associations.  The  keyiToti^ 
address  was  delivered  by  Mt.  WlUiam  Norns.  \ 
Prc!(idcnt  of, the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Police" 
Comniisiioners  f  ollowing  tho  keynote  addrew 

.  ait  uudio-vi!iUiii  pregenuttion  on  "Kids  in  Crisis" 
wa*  pre»cnieil.  Project  stiidanls  were  teamed 
with  teachers  as  leaders  of  the  simulation  game. 
They  iil.ib  iicLed  N)«  discussion  leadtrs 
throughout  tho  conferch^e 

Dach  sehdol  also  presehJcd  locai  conferences 
for  their  own  eommunitics^yTho  project  claw     ^  *■ 
lYohi  Johi^  MuirTTigh  Sehbofcprcscnted  a  con- 
ference on  prisons  winch  incrkj^d  u  panel  'of 
women  csofcjons,  and  The  use  of  u  siipulation 
game  dealing  with  the  use  un^abufjo  of  power.  ^ 
Rooscvch  High  School  students  offjered  a  ^t^'^' 
druniatic  presentation  on  the  cou^^  syslenVand 

,  led  a  discussion  on  the  development  of  gang  ac- 


tivities lu  last  los  Angeles.  Jordan  High.School  • 
Mudunts  also  used  prisons  as  the  theme  of  their 
local  cunfcrvncc  A>itceond  aeries  qf  toc;d  eon- 
fcrencci  was  presented  by  students  in  the 
spring.  Especially  nojoworihy  wero  conferences 
to  which  sludenli  Invited  Iheir  parents.  To 
uijieh  young  people  teaching  their  parents  is  ii 
rewarding  experience. 

Over  2.0CK)  individuijls  attended  the  second 
protcvt  county-wide  conference  held  to  com* 
iiieiyoruic  l.iiw  Day  on  May  4. 197.4.  This  mtt/of 
actfvity  included  studc^iiti  and  teuchOra  froin 
over  lOO  los  Angctcs  City  senior  and  junior 
high  schooU  as  well  t||»  Students  and  leachert 
from  numerous  schouli  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
law  students,  lav^rycr^  from  ih^  Los,  Angeles  ' 
CotJiuy  unU  San  JT*ernunda  Valley  (lar 
\Rsociatjons.  and  rcprpsentattv^^-ffom  every 
tusitcc  ugencM  within  li,us  Angeles.  Tlvc  con. 
fcrijnce  included  a  keyijoio  address  by  fprtiief 
■  (iovernor  of  Culifornii^.  Cditiuiid  0  Ijlrow^ 
followed  by  a  full  day  of  workshops  rclulcf,!  to' 
the  confcfunce  topic?  "JIustiec  in  America  — 
Fact  or  f'ictioin<^fwj<ait;jUgai^^  directly 
rcsportAiblc  for  nine  worksJu3lT*-^u..,^cn"^^ 
aiding  ih&  project  stuff  in  tlie  coordination  of 
the  other  workshops. 


JCWIMJtesemlriation 

^\ . 

So  thut  o^ber  apprppnate  groups  could  leatn 
about  this  prbg^rum.  staff  and  students  puV^ 
tet:jpated  in  confcfence  and  meetings  of  u|h 
propriatc  "professioind  organizatioiLi"  both  in 
and  out  of  Cnlifonnu^ 

Pre»cniiiiion»  were  nmdc  u\  conferences  of 
the  following  orgum/utioiisi; 

\   Annuul  Conference.  Califdrnitv  Council 

Children  and  Youth, 
'2.  Attorney   Oenerul's  Juvenile  Justieb 

C^3ll|crcnee.   '•  * 
J,  f-ull  CtrpliQl  Conference,  iponsdred  by  ih«jj 

California  Junior.  !)tatcsmcn  Foundation 
4  Ainericuii  Bar  Assoclatiop  Special  Com- 
im^tee  on  Youth  Education  for  Citizenship 
JLviw  Clioic.  — 
5.  Association   for   Supervision  and 


Curriculum  Development. 


California  Council  for.  the'S(^iui  Studies 
.-Conference. 
7  Drug  Prevention  Conference  oP  California 

State  Department  of  r>ducutionj  * 
H.  Conference  on  Volunteers  in  the  Criminal 
Jubilee  System,  sponsored  by  (he  Ciilifornia 
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Youth  Authority'  and  the  Advisory  Com* 

mittcc  on, Volunteer  Services. 
9  ConTeitnco.  Los  Anfelei  City  School 

tcuchen  unJ  uJminiiiniluci.. 
t\).  Long  Deuch  Police  Acade.my. 

1 1  Youth  ArfMiri  Committet  of  the  tos 
Angeles  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 

12  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriffs  Department 
IJ.  Amerlcun  Aisoomtiofl  of  School  ^J* 

mrnlstrators. 
14.  American  Dur  Association's  Suit  Lake  City 

Regioiiul  ConTerence. 
^  We  have  received  aitil  responded  (p  inqtnnes 
from    all    over   the   United  Stales 
following  thes«  presentations- 

XiV.  Public  Relations 

The  project.^ received  ^j!ncelleni  media 
coverage  from  locar  n^v4spqipers,  radio,  and 
ielcvision  stations  (hroughouMheyear.  Our  first 
in-service  program  wus  thoroughly  covered  — 
two  radio  interviews  on  Radio^ews  West  and 
KHJ  and  4  rull'pagc  article  in  the  Sunday  edi- 
tion of  the  Los  Aiijfffles  Ufrafd- Examiner  Ouir 
.first  county>wide  confercrid^v  ^also  attracted  a 
fircat  deal  of  media  coverage.  An.  interview  was 
jliven  on  KPWO  Rttdio  with  the  Dire^toi^of  the 
Project  regarding  the  "Kids  inf  Crisis"  Fall 
Conference  In~vddition,  an  intervTew  between 
lnc-£  Pudrowi  df  KROQ  Rudio  and  the  Director 
of  ihc  project  am]  several  students  was  also  con- 
ducted. Finally,  the  Director  was  interviewed  by 
Ted  J^ycrs  of  Channel  9  -  KHJ-TV 

Oqr  second  county-wide  conference  received 
coverage  in  Lox  'Anfefes  timei.  the  Daily  > 
Journal,  and  Cliunnel  1 1  —  KTTV.  The  county* 
wide  conferences  were  also  pubhcized  in  two 
community  brochures,  one  through  the  Los 
/\ngelcs  County  Human  Relations  Commission 
and  the  other  throAh  the  District  Attorney's 
Youth  Advisory  DoHrd  Newsletter. 

Two  siinulations  also  rei;eivcd "sp^Cfiif 
coC'cragc,  The,simulttt<;d  l(ib lice  arrest  conducted 
./IN  -4*tfsad'cnu  wus  given  front 'page  covifnige  in 
the  Daily  Journal,  u  rteUspupcr-  far  la\fyers  in 
Los  Angeles  County.  The  simuluted  probation 
activity  was  described  in  the  Los  Aitj^fJes 
Hvrald'Examinff  The  program  In  general  und  0 
visit  by  studcntMnd  stuff  to  the  Los  Padrinos 
Juvenile  facility 'in  purtituhir  became  the  focus 
of  un  article  in  Reach  Out.  the  Califbrniu  Youtif^ 
Authorny  delinquency  pr9vention  bulletin. 

Durin|i  the  year,  several  radio- stutions  and 
newspapots^  covered  the  program  gonerully 


rather  thun  related  to  u  specific  event  These  In- 
cl^tfcd  an  interview  on  KFI  (NDC)  Rudio  with 
the  Roosevelt  High  School  teacher  ind  two  of 
his  students;  thf  Gxecutlvt  Director-  of  tht 
Constitutional  Rights  Foundation  described  the 
project  on  KGIL  Radio;  and,  finally,  an  article 
on  thq  project  appeared  in  the  Dailv  Journal. 

In  many  cases,  the  press  releases  thut  led  to 
tht  wide  coverage  of  the  project  by  the  news 
mediu  weiii  prepured  by  the  project  students 
themselves, 

XV.  Advisory  Groups 

Two  project  udvtsory  committees  were  es- 
^  lubtished  at  the  beginning  of  the  yeur  to  rcvicK'^ 
-  ^nd  mukc  suggestions  on  (he  program.  The 
Oourd  of  Directors  of  the  Constitutionul  Rights 
l-oundution  selected  -six  of  its  menibeiis  to  servt 
'a^  u  progrum  committee  overseeing  the.  opera* 
rion  of  the  pr<igrum  und  to  serve  hi  un  advisory 
capacity  to  xhc  project  staff  This  body  met  ap- 
proximately once  a  month  to  curry  oti\  hs  func* 
tioiis. 

Another  advisory  committee  composed  of« 
representatives  from  euch  of  the'co«sptinsoring^ 
justice  agencies  met  quarterly  to  review  the 
learning  packets  and  to  a&scss  tht  implemento' 
tlon  of  the  progrum  reluted  to  their  own  agen- 
cies. Students  were  pre.fent  at  thest  meetings  to 
sKiIre  their  learning  packets  with  agency 
representatives. 

Both  ^'advisory  committees  proved  to  be 
-valuable  adjuncts  to  the  implementation  of  the 
project. 

XVi/Guidelines  for  ^ 

Progra'm 
v„  Ifniilementgtibn 

Vaj-u  result  of  stalT experience  durfttg  the  first 
project  year,  the  following  three-(ti(mth  task 
breakdown  was  developed.  Other  bommUnitlcs. 
agencies,  organisations  or  schools  (jf^lercst^ii^.. 
itDplemunttng  this  or  similar  progrb;hi^  th^j.ild'' 
Und  in  this  tusk  list,  u  means  td'  begla'tlif 
process-  E^ch  orgamzutionul  step  and  its  com- 
ponents urc  listed.  E}y  projecting  euch  step  up- 
proprmtely  a  full-ycur  progrum  emerges  as  a 
series  of  activities  which  must  be  carried  out. 
.  Thtf'assignpjent  of  priorities  depends  entirely  on 
the  tmporiuncc  of  various  ^oals  to  those  under- 
taking  the  process,  |  *' 
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Guidelines:  A  Three  Month  Projection  of 
Tasks  Without  Assigned  * 
Priority 


EVALUATION 

NEEDS  ASSIsisMENTSUHVEV :  -  THE 
COMMUNITY  At^lDTMjE  lUSTtCf  5XST£M 

•  Instruct  *lj|*d<«fit5  In  preparailon  ohun/py  , 
(nstrumprttS  In  (ho  five  cdre  schools 

•  Arrange  i^r' students  to  conduct  survey 
in  target  schools 

•  Compile  resuUs.- analyse 

•  Dissomlnato  r^tsj^ts  to^jcore  classes  to 
.  generate  idensW^;j?ot>r  leaching  (tear- 

ning  PackejjLr*,  ^  .  . 
TtSTiNC  JNStBUMI,NT..  . 

•  Develop  aJ>;^"el<iSl  , 

•  Field  test  Rawest     '"  ' 

•  Admirt»ste0)|t?i<?5i  In  core  classes 

•  Secure  cantit^^l  classed 

•  bate  to  be  M{ed 

•  Data  key  puMed 
TEACHERS'  IN-SERVICE  EVAtUATION 

•  DevelofA^^lUjitlon  Instrument 

•  Adr/ltnlsteT         '  , 

•  Collatf  and  a'tjjlyze  results 

•  Prepare  and  iS^lssemlnate  justice  agency 
contact  recommendations 

ClASSROOM  OB!i?RVATION 

•  Develop  observation  criteria 

J  •  Begin  ctassroonx.observatlo^i  (3Vj  tjays 
per  week  approximately) 
••log  observation  data 

•  Analyze  and  recommend  ba^ed  on  data 
fAU  CONFERENCE 

•/Develop  evafuation^instrumenl 
,    f  'Administer  ? 
^\ollpto  and  analyse  results 
jrepilfe  cecommondations  ' 
^£A/|  RfTBEAT-WRICHTWOOD 
levelojf'bvaluation  Instrument 
idmlnlster 

lollittc  and  analyze  rp&ults 

•  PM^pifre  recommendations 
THREeWeAR  lONCITUDINAl  STUDY  ^ 

•  ChffU  out  means  of  measuting  |he 
reduchtyi  of  crime  by  the  lEAA  project 

RELATtD  EVAtlJAtlON  INSTRUMENTS 

•  Develop  instruments  to  measure: 
knowledge  of  conflict  management 


responsibility  towa^rd  jicople  aitd 

■property  ' 

respect  for  authority 

Same  procedure  to  follow:   '  f 
Field  lest  instrument 

•  Administer  instrument  : 

•  Code  and. keypunch 

•  Collate  results 

•  Artalyze  data 

•  Make  recommendations 
STAFF  EYAtUATlON  —  lEAA 

•  Develop  instri|pient 
*•  Observation 

•  Make  recommendations 

FAIL  COyF^RENCE 

CALENDAR 

•  Set  date 

•  Check  for  conflicts 

•  Make  arrange riients  for  co-sponlorship 
by       City  &  County  Schools  '  \ 

SELECT  SUE 

•  Arrange  for  use  through  LA.  City. 
Schools 

'     •  Visit  facility  ^ 
THEME 

•  Staff  meet  to  discuss,  brainstorm  and 
select  content  for  conference  and  theme 

PUBLICITY 

•  Prepare  mailer 

•  Send  to  mini-print 

•  Disseminate  to  LA.  City  and  County 
Sch6ols  and  Justice  Agencies  - 

•  Prepare  "please  covers"  and  press 
releases  for  press 

•  Contact  local  newspapers  and  radlO-TV 

•  stations 

•  Make  personal  contact  project  resource' 
people 

•  Post-conference  press  releJHe 

•  Thank-you  correspondqncer 
TRANSPORTATION 

■  •  Arrange  through  L.A.  City  Schools 
CONFEREf^CE  ACTIVITIES 

•  Staff  meet  ind  confer 

•  Develop  iiieded  niaterials  » 
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•  Contict  needed  resource  pcopje 

•  Contact  ieachor  coordinators  \'  ,  . 

•  Nfcct  with  Studcqt  Advisory  Board  re;,-  . 
Use  jjf  peer  leacheri  .  . 
Use  of  sludentfa^Flltafior$  (A«V,  lunches,  . 
programs,  elc) 

•  Conducl^^udlo-vlsual  needs  assesscnent  • 

•  ^cure  equipment  and  a;r^ng«  disburse- 
ment /   

LUNCHES  - 

•  Secure  price  In/t^rfnatlon  from  different 
caterers 

•  Make  neces^ry  arrangement  for  food 
service  c 

•  Make  arrangements  for  cleanup,  tables 
for  serving,  eating  area 

•  Design  efficient  disbursement  system 

•  Stuff  iunch  disbursement 
IN  KIND  SEftVICB  -  . 
RESOURCE  PERSONNEL 

•  Prepare  forms 

•  Facilitate  Signing- and  collection^ 

COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 

•  Com|)ile  directory  based  upon  teacher 
surveys  and  other  office  resources 

•  Investigate  services  of  agencies  and 
programs  by  Initiating  personai^ontact; 
securing  a  coniaci  person's  n'amt,  in- 
cluding information  in  directory 
Explore  potential  for  use  of  students  In 
each  agency  ^ 

•  Arrange  InltlillcontactMeams  of  students 
'  and  agencies 

•  Foifo*\{up  initial  student  contact  with 
evaluailon»and  recommendations 

JUSTICE  AGENCIES 

STAFF  HEAqqUARTERS 

•  Contact  and  secure  liaison  Jrom  each 
agency  to  LEAA  project 

•  Set  meeting  date 

•  Introduce  LEAA  staff  and  program  at 
meeting 

•  Expipfc  function  of  liaisons 

•  Secure  names  of  contact  people  in 
local  agencies  In  each  area 

FIELD  OFFICES 

•  Make  Initial  personal  contact  with  each 
local  agency  representative 

-•^Explain  LEAA  program  ijnd  explorj? 
potential  use'of  LEAA  stUdeWs  in  their 
office 


STUDENT  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
COMMUNITY  AND 
jUSTICE  AGENCIES 

•  Develop  creative  vehicles  for  student 
participation  (l.e.,  moclt  arrest,  proba- 
tion, Norwalk)  .  ♦ 

•  Meet  with  StudOnt  Advisory  EJpard  to 
e>cpltfre  participation       *"  ' 

^   •  Meet  whh  core  Classes  to:  "* 
*    Develop  strategics  for  dealing  with 
[ustice  Agencies  (preparation  of 
qucstri^ns,  appearance,  keeping  ap- 
po^lments,  etc.)  *  t 

Role-play  initial  contacts. With  illjenples^ 
discuss  record  keeping  ' 

•  "TJis'cuss^  In-kind  services  .  •/ 

Dii^uss"  transportation,  expenses.  In- 
surance, payment  vouchers,  use  of  van 
Discuss  procedures  foff  le.ivir>g  campus 
*Dlsci4ss  the  necessjty  i6T  sharing  ex- 
periences with  class 

D«*monst(^fVtnhe  detelop^riefu  of 
learning  packets  based  upof)  Field  Ex- 
'  periences 

t'    ExplDIn  the  limitations  and  guidelines  for^ 
tl:|e  use  of  coedia  In  the  field 

SCHOOL  PERSONNEL 

Develop  and  secure  student  procedures 
for  leaving  class  and/or  campus  during 
<^ooJ  day^; 

•  investigate^  possibilities  for  uniform 
governiment  credit  for  course 

\  •  Discuss  commitment  tO  two  local  con- 
ferences in  each  ar*a 

•  Arrange  with  core  teacher  and  school 
administrator  a  security  system  for  A-V 
equipment  in  schools 

•  Arradge  for  peer  teachers  to  enter  peer 
teachiftg  target  schools 

•  Design  and  print  studeftl  identification 
card  LEAA  .  , 

ORIENTATION  RETREAT 

«  Set  date  around  calendar  conflicts 
.   •  Invesliigate  and  secure  suitable  facility 

•  Secure  transportation  and  pfan  route 

•  Send  letters  to  students  oti  fttreat  with 
parf^tital  permission  retitrn 

•  Plan  menu  with  camp,  staff 

•  •  Discuss  LEAA  needs  (meeting  rooms, 

sleeping  accomm'odations,  audio-visual) 
with  camp  staff 
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regarding  agenda  for 


tetrciiHt  atf^^ 

•  Staff  comact  resource  pcoplb  (fi!ms, 
maxct^s)  where  necessary  and  secure 

iffTilimer|i5 

•  Wllow  upOctters  lo  resource  people 
SXiii  meet  to  brainstorm  acrlvities  j 
Prepare  rrigterlats 

•  Staff  plan  recreation  flnd  secure 
necessary  related  Items 


lEAA  STAFF 

•  Advertise  positions  a$  per  affirmative^ 
action 

•  Secure  and  review  r?iiumes 

•  Conduct  interviews  / 

•  Confer  with  staff  regarding  applicants 

•  Hire  new  staff  (3  secretaries,  1  writer, 
1  field  coordinator) 

•  Conduct  LEAA  staff  orleniatfon  to  oui- 
lj|lc  responsibilities 

•  Organize  temporary  office  space 

■  •  Discuss  rfew  stsff  needs  (supplies,  equip- 
ment) 

•  Plan  social 

^  .  ' 

STUDENT  ADVISORY  BOAIrD  ^ 

•  Conduct  staff  meeting  to  discuss  func- 
tion of  SAB 

•  Discuss  position  and  conduct  class  selec-  ' 
tlon  process  * 

•  Conduct  initial  SAB  mcetinK 
Choose  site  for  meetlrtg  * 

Plan  agenda  ^ 
«     Inform  members  and  staff 

•  Make  .irranhemenis  for  roRuUir  SAB 
,  mpollngs  ^ 


^COMMUNITY  ADVISORY 
BOARD 

•  DKcuss  grant  parameter)  for  CAB 

•  Modify  if  necessary 

•  Organize  and  implement 

•  Conduct  Initial  meetings  In  ea^h  area 


I 


Find  site 
*Plan  agenda 
Inform  participants  and  staff 


CLASSROOM  RESOURCES 

COURSE  OUTLINE 

•  Revise  1973*74  course  outline  and  dis- 
seminate to  teacher  coordinators 

•  Review  during  in'Servlce  for  project 
teachers 

"   •  Monitor  class  progressMh rough  outline 
UNITS  OF  STUDV 

•  Review,  materials  oivLaw»^tated  Educa- 
tion dnd  select  appropriate  material 

•  Modify  where  necessary 

«  Plssemlhat6  to  project  teachers 
.  •  Monitor  claas  progress  through  outline 
LEARNING  PACKETS 
• ,  Read  and  preview  student-produced 
Learning  Packets  1973-74  " 

•  Edit 

•  Include,  objectives,  peer  teacher  Instruc- 
tions, background-  Information  and 
related  activities 

•  Prepare  for  prinfef 

•  Demonstrate  use  of  Learf\lng  Packets  In 
core  classes  ;  .' 

•  Instruct  students  to  Peer-T^^dcj;)  packets 
In 'our  classes  '  \ 

•  Conduct  discussion  as. to  how  lessons 
can  be  improved.  Modify  where 
necessary         >  « 

•  Worl<  yfi/[\h  students  on  ideas  for  new 
Learning  Packets' 

•  Organize  packets  Into  objectives,  related"' 
community  field  exptfflN:<ce  vehicle  for 
peer  teaching  # 

•  Assist  students  In  research,  locatlng- 
resources  for  Learning  Packet  topics 

•  Monitor  prc/J;ress  of  students  through 
Learning  Packet  development 

•  Proofread  rotigb  drafts/Edit 

•  Demonstrate  need  fbr  group  leaders 

•  Return  to  students  for  revision 

•  Print 

RELATED  CURRICULUM  MATERIAL 

•  Compile  list  of  CRF  and  other  taw- 
related  materials  (films,  Jbooks,^  games, 
tapes^etcJ 

•  Categorize  list  by  units  of  study 

•  Publish  annotjiied  directory  of  materials, 
^     including  arfangiiments  'for  use  and 

availability 

•  Disseminate  dlrectp'ry  to  Core  teachers 
>  Establish  system  for  loaning  materials  td 

Cor^  schools  through'CRF  office  llbrstry 

•  ^et  up  filing  system  on  educational 
material  for  easy  access        o  .  ^ 
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•  Survey  need  for  new  matertah 

•  Order  new  materials  as  needed 

•  Catalog  new  materials 

•  Submit  supplementary  directirfhs  of  n&w 
materials  tol  Core  teacb<frs  / 

•  Develop  master  file  of  film  critique  and 
rental  Information 

•  •  Prepare  and  duplicate  adequate  copies 
of  educational  materials  used  by  LEAA 

USE  OF  srCAKERS 

•  Conduct«needs  4id  Interest  assessment 
by  units  of  study  within  classes' 

•  Contact  resourd[  people 

'  •  Develop  vehiwes  for  use  of  resource 
spe^erjn  d^s  (i.e.,  use  df  Police  In 
Pollc>s^tKfU 

•  Prepare  students  for  classroom  speaker. 

•  Establish  classroom  system  for  main- 
taining records  otf  classroom  visitors  and 
speaVeh 

—  In-kind?  . 

—  tapes 

~  Photographs  (publicity,  Learning 
Packets,  etc*) 
*  —  follqw-up  letter 

•  Conduct  follofv^up  discussioff^  of 
resource  spea Iter's  infoir'matlon  ^Core 
classes'  / 

USE  OF  STUDENT  STAFF 

•  Selcci  semi-permanent  student  staff  ♦ 

•  Conduct  orientation  between  student 
staff  and  project  st^ff 

•  Develop  jb,b  responsibilities 

•  Develop  cbrrimunication  system 
between  Cbre  teachers'  and  staff  re:  use 
of  student  staff 

•  Maintain  records  of  transportation,  time 
and  expenses  \ 

1.  Demonstrate  Learnin|  Packets  to 
Core  classes  " 

2.  Conduct  ,  discussion  on  How  To's  of 
peertfcaching 

3.  Assist  students  in  development  of 
Learning  Pa<;kets 

4.  Assist  'local *<»on fere nces,  country-^ 
wide,  evaluation 

Planning 
^  Preparation 

Implementation , 

5.  Aid  in  community  dissemination  of 
project  (e.g.,  boarti  meetirtgs,  etc.). 


CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 

COURSE  OF  STUDV 

•  Develop  a  jJomprehenslv<;  one-year 
course  pfMudy  for  project  more  directly t 
related  to  progressive  objectives 

•  Develop  components  (units  of  study) 

•  Develop  games,  learning  activities,  fielj^ 
experiences  related  to  urills  of  stydy  .. 

•  Field  test  sample  lessons 

■  •  Revise  Wiherc  necessary  <^ 

•  complete  for  publishing 
"Jissemlnate  to  project  teachers 


CiASSROOM  ORGANIZATION 

•  Establish  atln^lrtistratlve  student  com- 
mittees 

•  Conduct  orientation  re:  responsibilities 

•  Monitor  committee  functions 

•  See  also  SAB 

•  Establish  CRF  day  of  we4k  in  classroom 
•to  be  used  by  director  of  Instruction,, 
evaluator,  field  coqrdinator,  student  staff 
or  project  director 

•  Establish  phone  tree  and  phone  pro- 
cedure for  teachers 


NEWSLETTER  (FOR  PROJECT  DISSEMINATION) 

•  Organize  classroom  comr^jjttees  respon- 
slble'for  press  coverage 

•  Establish  deadlines  for  materials 

•  Edit  where  necessary  " 
^    •  Augment  vyhere  necessary  with  related 

material-  (photos,  crossword  puzzles, 
conference  dales,  new  events,  books 
and  films) 

•  Prepare  (or  print 

•  Submit  for  mailing 


\  AUdlO-VlSUAL  EQUIPMENT 
'     vWork  out  agreement  re:  use  pf  equip- 
ment 

•  Determine  audio-vJsual  neids  In  Core 
classes  and  LEAA  m6dia  lab 

•  Conduct  pricing  Survey  (blddin|?)^^ 

•  Submit  purchase  orders  ' 

•  Secure  storage  rpom  —  CRF  jrledia  lab 

•  Establish  check-out  systprfi  between  ^ 
LEAA  office  and  each  Qdre  class 
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•  Secure  stadem  4udio-vlsu4l  coordi- 
nators In  each  class. 

•  Conduct  orientation  for  audio-visual  stu- 
dent coordlriiltor 

•  Insure  audlo/vlsual  equipment 

•  dofltract  foi"  film  purchase  and  pro- 
cessing linoflMdes  somvare) 

•  Establlsii  J^stcm  for  film  pickun^  and 
^delivery  /  . 

•  OiMemmato  to^  Core  classes  hardware 
an(f  software 

•  Monitor  Core  class  audio-visuai  needl 
and, attempt  to  fill         *  'Sl^ 

•  Dtvetop  audio-visual -gUllieHnes  fgi'use 
in  field 

•  Discuss  with  students,  the  use  of  tKe 
audio-visual  In  the  field 

•  Derponstrate  audio -visual '  possibtHtiej 
for  Lc^ing  Packets  ' 

•  Monitor  student  use  of  audio-visual 

•  Develop  nc^  aud|o-visual  programs  as 
needed:  ? 

•  Rc-rccord  1973-74  Learning  Packet 
audio-visual  components 

•  Establish  media  lab  for  student  UJie 

•  S<;t  media  lab  l^urs  of  availability 

lOCAt  CONFERENCES, 

«•  Explore  with  stud^ts  possible  models 
for  conference),  Le.,  Saturday  /  parent  / 
Social  Studies  f^partrr^ents  during 
school  day 

'  •  Check jdate!(f or  conflict  between  schools 

•  Conduct  class  dlscusslons^to  determine 
local  conference  / 

1.  Theme 

2.  Place,  Date,  Time,  Food 

3.  Publicity  '   .  " 

4.  Resource  people 

5.  Activitfes    .  • 

6. "  Student  responsibilities 

7.  Letter  to  conflrmXihank^ 

•  Contact  needed  Resource  people  for 
Iqcal  conferences 

•  Facilitate^ther  arrangements  as  needed 
•inkln'd?-^'  . 


•  Ne|;otlate  a  lease  agfeoment 

•  Secure  storage  facility 

•  Make  Insurance  arrangements  * 

•  Make  arrangement  for  usp  of  van  In 
project       .  ''^ 

/ 


FISCAL 

•  Make  initial  arrangements  for  project. 
Fiscal  year  to  begin  Aug.  1,  1973-74 

•  Finalize  salary  arrangements  for  new  and 
old  liEAA^taff 

•  Oversfee  collection  of  bills  and  staff 
expenses 

•  Code  bills 

•  Submit  coded  bills  to  bookkeeper 

•  Maintain  project  records 

•  Make  month)/  review  of  budget  by 
categories ^rfd  Individual  items 

•  Submit  LEAA  monthly  reports 

•  Deveidp  in-kind  arrangement  between 
•J     L.A^clly  schools  and  LEAA 

•  Develop  In-kind  forms  procedure  for 
-  collection 

•  Monitor  LEAA  position  re:  In-kind 

•  Collect  0 

•  Code  in-kind 

•  Computation^ 

•  Monitor-""''''"'^ 

•  Make  monthly  reports  in^kind  standing 


QUAtlTERLY  REPORTS 

•  Maintain  staff  files'  retatc>d  material  for 
quarterly  report) 

•  Collect  relevant  material 

•  Draft  report 

'  •  Submit  to  LEAA  staff  for  comment 

•  Make  necessary  revisions 

•  Disseminate  to  LEAA  and  national  CKF 
offices.  V 


i;eaa\van 

•  i'rli^Lease  shop  arrangements 


LAW  STUDE^S  ^ 

•  Secure  taw  professor  coordinator 

•  Secure  law  student  coordinatdr 

•  Establish  criteria  for  use  o'f  law  students 
in  classroom 
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.  1.  InMruct  students  in  how  to's  of  legal 
research  and  use  of  tavy- libraries 

2.  .Discus;  w|th  students  major  court 
decisions  and  current  revisions 

3.  Make  available  jegai  expertise  to- 
studenis  drafting  learning  jackets 

4.  Proofread  student>pi^Qduce(j 
materials  checking  for  accuracy  and 

*  proper  annotation,  le^  Jacts  fln(J 
cot^rl^cases      ^-  / 

5.  Escort  interested  students  to  law- 
libraries,  courtroorr)S,  etc.,  briefing 
students  on  legal  termfnolog)^  and 
procedures 

6.  Provide  overview  of  criminal  Justice 
system  for  clas& 

7.  As^jjiMtuderi^s  in  preparalion^of  local 
confer«r^cs 

0.  Assist  students  in  their  orientation  to 
work  of  particular  justice  agencies  as 
to  size,  budget,  caseload,  plate  In 
criminal  i  iustlce  system,  problems, 
strengths,  etc. 

•  C^duct  oi'lentatlon  '  betwen  coordi- 
nator, st^ents,  peer  teachers  and  LEAA 

•  Establish  geographical  framework  fdr  use 
of  law  students  in  schools 

•  Monitor  classroom,  use  law  students 

•  (^onduct  regular  clinical  law  class  ^ 

•  Maintain   communicftdori  between 
learning  packet  co£>rdlnator  and  taw  stu- 

o  diiint  coordinator  ^ 


'  Sttldents  Peer  Teaching 
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Pjirtll 

)tu  de  nt-  Devel  o  pied 


|*eer  Teaching 


/      Approxiinulcly  icn  ihuusund  Iccnugcrs  nn<) 
.■aduKs  received  iiif!l^i^iitiQn  vn^tht!  udniintstrii-" 
"^lion  of  justice  m  llicir  conimgnity  during  Itic 
pi(al  yt'ar  of  "Youlh  iind  ihc  Administration  of 
'  Jus'hcc     Rgutihiv  onc-lhird  of  that  number 
;  were  tyught  m  ihcir  own  juiiior  unit  senior  high 
SbhonI  chiss rooms  hy  peer  tcaufJcrs  from  three 
proi^ci   schools.   Duvid  Slurr  Jordan  High 
School  ^Lonp  Bcuch).  Thcod'nrc  Roosevelt  High 
i^hoiil  (tilsi  Los  Angeles)  and  John  Muir  High 
School  { Paso  dc  nil). 

Ptcr  teaching  sek*cled  us  thejnajor 
vehicle  fur  project  disscnimation  because  of  the  ^ 
Hlicccssful.pifFfornuuiCc  nf  young  people  work* 
Hig  js  counselors  hi  coinmMnity  crisis  clinics  Und  , 
drug  rchubililuljQn  halfway  ^jhouiief*.  and  as 
tutors  in  remedial  reading  and  mulh  programs 
in  the  schools  The  goals  for  the  peer  laughl 
were  thi?  same  us  those  for  the  peer  teachers, 
namely  that  all  partieipming  students,  as  j)  rcnuU 
of  this  project,  would: 

♦  lio  able  10  demonstrate  increased 
knowledfie  of  criminni  law. 

♦  Bo  able  to  demonstrnte  increased 
knowledge  of  procedures  usedOo,.id- 

♦  minister  justice  bv  police,  district  .it- 
^  torneys,  public,  defenders,  Superior 

and  juvenile  Courts,  probation  and 
parole  officers,  ahd  the  Department  ol 
Commur^tty  Service's. 

♦  Be  able  to  demohMrate  improved  at- 
titudes regard ing-lhe  tn^n  and  women 
wiio  administer  justice  in  their  own 
community.  \ 

^^"^  (     <V  ^ 

•  •Be  able  to  demoi\slrate  improved  at- 

liludes  toward  authority^  in  general 
and  to  recoj^nize  the  importance  of 
each  Individual  in  our  . society 

•  Each  of  the  three  project  classes  was 
responsible  for  peer  teaching  in  the  junior  ittid 
senior  high  schools  wijhin  their  respective  com- 


munities, bach  class  organized  the  tusk  in  its 
own  way  TIk  students  from  the  Pasadena  class 
far  NurpuSsed  the  students  from  East  Los 
Angeles  and  Long  Beaeh^n  the  number  of  peer 
teaching  assignments,  roughly  estimated  at  well 
over  one  hundred  hours  as  eontrasted  trf  ap- 
proTiiinalety  iwenty-nvc  hours  each  in  the  other 
>cho()l.«.Nrhis  can  he  eJi plained  m  part  by  the  fact 
that  siuilents  from  Long  Beach  and  Last  Los 
Angeles  waited  to  be  iiH/ilcd  into  other  tcnehers* 
clas.srooms  while  students  from  Pasadena  adver- 
ti.sed  and  aggrc<isiyely  sought  peer<teaOhii^ 
as.signmems.  Tff^did  this  by  nfaking  prescn- 
tatiiins  at  faculty  meeUngs.  before  social  studies 
departments,  and  through  individual  and  per- 
Minal  contacts  with  rcacljjCrs  and  students  from 
other  schools  who  then  faoHi\aled  their  r):qiuests. 

An-other  factor  contributing  to  ih^ 
significantly  lower  pee(-teaehing  sample-sin  East 
Los  Angeles  and  Long'Bcach  wa^+he  failure  on 
the  part  of  many  tcachcM  in  cajah  area  to  receive 
inforniuiion  that  such  a  pwpgram  existed  with  its 
peer  teachers  and  resources  oit  the  erii^iinal 
justice  system,  h  is  recommended  that,  inj" 
future,  a  nuoibcr  of  soeiaUtudies  tea^hcF^Trom 
the  entire  school  complex  he  includcj^fn  project 
urieniation  sessions  so  thot  peej/fcachcrs  will 
have  access  to  more  elassrnorfi 

School  hiireaucraeies  required  thnt  lengthy 
and  mne-eonsuming  pcprnissinn  forms  be  cotffSa 
pleted  before  studcnlis^ould  leave  or  enter  the 
campus  during  ihc/^'hool  day.  This  was  an  ini- 
tial hiindieup  u/pccr  teachers  and  ultimately 
was  resolye^K *iih  the  help  of  sehool  ad- 
■'ministralors  and  classroom  tcaebers.  Jll  is 
suggested  that  simplified  and  somewhat*uni- 
form  release  procedures  for  peer  teachers  be 
adopted  in  each  group  of  schools  early  in  the 
year  and  thai  an  identification  card  be  assigned 
each  student  while  enVollecJ,  in  the  program  as  a 
pas.s  on  and  off  campus;  to  be  used  only  for  peer 
tc;iehing  and  reldied  project  activities.  (See  Ex- 
hibit A) 
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Tjccaosc  of  aftcr'school  tvork  schedule*, 
/nhkwi:  pwrlicipuliiin  iinil/or  family  rMpon* 
silfilitiiiv  J  Dumber  uf  MiidcnU  did  not  hjvc  the 
liiiK  to  jtlcnd  )jlG<iirtcrnoon  Held  experiences, 
ivcckciid  conferences  or  evaluuilon  rclreals. 
Ihtfstf  piinicul.ir  aeli\Hies  rcprescnl  Ihc  neiioih 
iiritfnltfd  core  of  the  propriim  <hul  miikc  it  iini- 
que  from  trjditviiniil  eliissroom  courses  on 
United  Sliilen  (iovernnient  During  these  limes, 
sLudeiils  from  J II  project  schools  cumc  Jogother 
.iiid  J  fcelinn  for  grtiup  solidjritv  und  sltJred 
purpose  developed  Students  who  could  ilol  pur- 
liclpiilc  in  the  cla«.  on  j|l  levels.  lost  some  of 
the  personal  rewards  the  program  nffercd.  ni^d 
pKiccd  iin  unncccssnrilv  heavy  burden  of  rcspon- 
siliilily  on  titc  students  who  could  take  part  It  is 
rt'c^>l1uncndcd  ihut  nil  sludents  be  counseled 
prfor  to  enrollment  repiirdmp  'he  demands  anO 
heloHts  of  this  c)a>s  so  ihat  they  can  elect  to 
'  pamii^te  fully  (Sec  txhihit  B)  Sueh  ti  folder  is 
^.ivaHuhle  tin^J  can  he  ohlamed  by  writing  to 
Conshtutinnul  Rights  r-oatldution 

l>ccr  teaching  v>m  Ihe  aellvHy'mtisl  entoyed 
and  apprcaaled  hy  participants  m  the  program 
Project  students  not  only  taugi)l  in  junior  and 
setiiiir  hi^h  schuoK  hut  hosted  and  directed  cdn- 
fcrcnces  for  |h«ir  ftimihes.  friends  and  men>hors 
of  ibcir  communities  as  well  They  participated 
m  sl.Me  and  national  conferences  on  law-focused 
cdticition  and  pecr-laughl  at  (>«>hiitton  camps 
and  youlh  aullmrily  facilities  IriSso  dning  they 
served  as  a  t"onij^!mtulion  vehicle  hctwccn 
justice  agency  perSlTmyoutliftJl  offenders  ser- 
ving out-of-court  lenicnecs.  in  teres  led  members  « 
iif  the  school  and  Ureal  communuy.  and  polen- 
li.il  law  violators  Kilttng  in  the  classroom 

111  order  In  faeilitalc  Ihe  many  functions^ 
.fild  rcKponsihiiittcs  of  each  class,  itdnimislrativo 
toninmtccs  wci'c  organi/cd  including  Auiliu- 
Vnual.'Sctrgtarial.  Project  I  laisnn.  Puhlicity. 
Ilesourcc  Speakers,  f  ield  Isponcnics.  Research 
I  lies,  .ind  Problem  Solving  These  c^mmnttccs 
tvofkcd  to  biiild  .student  rcij^onstbdity  and 
dtrcctiim  over  tlav<»  itciivlliei  iSco  E  shihu  (  ) 
.Jfbo  produttion  of  oripiual  leariiiDg 
i«Kitcri;ils  rcUtiog  to  tnmmal  justac  was  a  b.iijc 
jvtivity  in  prtijcit  classc*  and  retjuirtd  students 
lo  picic  toyctlrcr  mfurnutinn  they  hjd  acquired 
from  fC«jn.h.  fictd  espgrietiLci.  'and  rcsoutco 
speakers  tha  tludsnls  had  lotjl  responsibility 
ftir  tho  preparation  of  ihcsj  malcnaU  and  In  the 
pr4n.css.  pursued  tt  vjncU  of  dilfcrcnl  ^ubiccts 


These  learning  packets  consiMed  of  instruc- 
lional  materials  (i.e..  information,  color 
transparencies,  audio-tapes,  activities)  designed 
for  use  as  resource  material  fnr  peer  leaching 
nithlii  junior  and  sejnior  hifh  scliools,  at  local 
and  coonty-uide  conferences,  at  stale  and 
national  conferences,  and  for  distribution  to 
clavsroomv  throughout  the  United  Stales. 

Numerous  workshnps  were  conduclcd  dur- 
ing the  iii-scTVice  progrjim,  in  the  classrooms,  on 
rclreats  and  on  a  ooc'ltiHfne  or  small  group 
basis  throughout  the  year.  TllCsc  ,wnrkshops 
tvere  designed'  to  prepare  students  ,  for  peer 
tcichipg  and  work  on  learning  packets.  Thes^,  • 
sessions  included 

•  How  to  produce  your  own  LratnlnR' 
l^arkei 

This  incliidrd  informatinrv^on  the  u«<? 
of  Icarnlnj?  packets,  an  orRanlzation  • 
"  rfrsign  by  tasks  an^J  topics,  discussion 
on  the  kinds  of  acfivUlcs  that  might  be 
used  In  tcachinK,  and  a  per/  teaching  • 
model  for  classroom  presentations. 
(See  Exhibit  D) 

•  learning;  Packet  IdiMS 

Specific  learninR  packet  models  on  the 
(  Adversary  System,  P\ci\  OarpalninB. 
Police,  Corrections!  Courts,.  Parole, 
Probation,  Community  Services, 
Crimo,  and  the  lawyer -Client 
relationship  were  presented  Students 
were  asked  to  generate  new  Ideas  and 
siratURtes  for  tpaCbljiR,  IncliidlnR*/ 
simulation  gamers,  mock  trials,  cflse 
studliM.. preliminary  hearlnRs,  sound 
recordings,  surveys,  films,  and  slide 
presenlalions  (See  ExlHbU  E) 

•  Relatlnj^         Experifnces  to  learninR  • 
Packets 

When  debrieMrlH  field  experleorei. 
sludervts  were  ask^d  to  toainjlorm  the 
possibllilles  Jur  peer  teaching  or  shar- 
injj  their  rei ent  experience  with 
others  Fill  example,'  sludents  edited  ^ 
slldei  and  audio-lapes  they  had  taken 
at  the  Ventura  school,  a  Youlh 
Atithartiy  facility,  and  added  related 
researth  and  communis  on  juvcnilp 
■  ^  rehabihlaiion  for  use  tn  \hc\t  peer 
"    learhtnii  ^ 
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•  Mow  to  use  AudlO'Visudl  rqulpmcnl  buch  ciaia  witt  diked  to  coinplcio  ten  )ei^rn> 
Each  Audlo-VisujI  commlllcc  Wd»  inji  packcis  und  pccr-lcach  each  bcforp^  the  end  > 
trained  in  Ihc  ute  of  projort  equip-  or  the  year  Stitdenls  cnguged  in  a  cqopcrodve 
menr  whirh  inrluded  tape  rerordrrt.  errttrt  in  hoih  the  preparation  of  Iparmng 
iiVtamatic  ramerat  and  ttlde  projrc-  t  packets  and  m  peer  teachtng.  Same  iiudents 
lort.  Culdelinet  for  the  use  of  equip-  jpphcd  Iheir  time  lo  research,  others  were  in- 
ment  In  rhe  field  were  jlso  eitpl.ilned  volved  conducting  interviews  or  taking  pictures; 
(See  Exhibit  F)  still  others  devoted  their  ^nerg>  to  peer 

tcdcliiiig  The  project  did  not  njundato  that  all 

•  How  to  dcsiKn  apd  implement  p„r.icach  or  wrjlc  learning  mulerluls. 
:Muhl-Media  Programs  ^hcsc  were  group  respgrj^bllities  to  be  shared 
.Students  were  exposed  to  three  srreeri  jnd  ornitm/ed  its  the  gr^up  thought  b«t  Inthts 
;sllde  shows  which  serv<jd  as  potentia    •  ^„ 

.  mode  s  for  their  own  productions  and  p„,^„,,  strengths  and  preferences  As  u  r«ult. 

•to  information  on  the   many  ways  developed  a  nun.ber  of  useful  and 

media  could-  be  incorporated  into  sLmulating  t.earitmg  Packets  The  intent  and 

other   teachinR   activities    Image      ^  format  of  each  p;,Cket  .s  sumtiiun^cd  bela* 
research,  storyboards,  sound  record- 

iriR  and  multiple  projection  Were  ex-  Crimt and IJrtylf onmtnt 

'^j'^^f  Mulf  Hloh  4kqhool  . 

-\  uudv  ufAhi  Ul}*  environment  play»  inmrailuc:in|| 

•  Hbw  to  loR  rp%earch  and  media  ♦  putenuji  ^ifimmal  behavior  Relies  /eovily  on 
Stiulent%  were  lauRht  to  maintain    '  0^^'^'^  The 

.     source  frtes  on  ail  non-oriRinal  infor-  wtassrijA^  a.tivuy  a»k,  student,  lu  sentiice  juventle, 

^..A^  ,    L  ^  1    .u  1   I       1  whu        heen  founiJ  luilty  of  cnminll  acts  They 

,  m.iticvi  to  bo  used  in    heir  learninR  » „^  background  mfarmatmn 

packets    rncludinK   titles,  authors,  ,  /^^^^  ,^p,„„y 

copvriKhl,  page  number  and  specific  •     ,^ndered  A  bighty  emattanal  slide  prcscntutiun  fi 

quotations.  Media  IpR^  wi^re  prepared  4cn  *bown  tu  Riibte  iluven't  lOng  -Sometimes  I  feel 

for  A'V  work  so  as  tb  pirovide  students  tike  t  M«ilberle«  Cbild  "  Sludenti  are  then  given  ix-  ' 

with  a  retort)  ol  the  hames  ol  people  tensive  environmental  infurmalion  on  Ibo  larne  cato 

and  pbces  phologr<lphed  or  tapetl  iiudie»  tmd  asked  to  re-scntence.  The  students  then 

(Sec  Exhibit  II  diicuvuiiiQ  rnut  causci  of  enme  tyfid  the  rehabilitativi 

atpctt  of  uur  carrcctiuiuil  mstUuDoni 

•  -Peer  TeachinR  Problem-SolvinR  I  Use  a  three  «rccn  multi-media  slide  shu*) 
'^lIslnH   concentrated    roje-playinn  ^ 

sftuaiions,  students  helped  each  other  VIoltnct  In  th«  Mtdta 

find  solutions  for  potential  prolilems  Mulr  High  tcHoot 

m  peer  teaching,  including,  securing  a  ''^^  rnearch  from  the  Repiirt  of  the  Commisslun  on 
principal's  approval  to  peer -teach  in  A  Violence,  m  particular,  thm  inform*, 

school,  motivating  an  apathetic  tUs.  >"i"       t»'o*wJ  and  its  reiallunship  to 

overcoming  faulty  audio. visual  emfip.  r."'""'  ^t\mm\  behavior  Studenu  are  asked 

mem.   or  dealinR   vvifh   class^om  i)uc.l.uns  hke.  "Sbuuld  vio Icnea  in  all  tts  form.  b. 

•       ,  /  ^       I   ccninrcu  ifom  illni  and  televiiion  pro]trammtn(r' 

"  •  J  Aciivt  mo  niton  nn  of  television  pfogrums  11 'aUo  re- 

•  Presentation  61  new  learninvr  P.Kl.Pts  J^^J,*^^'^;'  ""'''^"'»  "'""''"'^  »urvcys«n  lefcvuion  and 

Prevtew  sessions  were  coriout  led  in  >  4i  > 

.     ,      .  ,       i  ,  tl'sc  an  upllonal  sound-stide  program) 

each  class  before  d  learning  packet  «  '  ,  - 


could  be  peer-tauRht  in  pother  class 
Students  demonstrated  bow  their  ac 


Ptychoturovry 


tivity  worked,  why  pf  worked  and  ...»  u  ... 

,,  '     ,  ,       I      L  .  Includes  recent  research  on  nsvebosumcry.  tba 

solicited  sugRestion^  for  fhe  wayA  it,  psycbulug.cal.  legal  und  etKical  pros  and 

perhaps,  failed  toistlrk.  These  sessions  „„j^„„  ,„  ,j,„.p|„y       ,tud.«*  wherein 

provided  avenuev  for  student  peer  a  dcviiion  must  bo  mada  on  lb«  basts  uf  medical  casi 

reinforcement   and    intra-class  histoncs  and  policy  records,  for  or  agatnst  the  opera- 

cnoperatld^n.  tion  (Usa  an  optional  sound-slida  program) 
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4inrtnK«  Gang* 
RooMv«<t  High  School  » 

Includes  inrormotion  on  iho  suciolu|lcal  nature  oi 
gun|i  and  the  scope  oftht  current  gang  "problem"  in 
tui  Angeles  City  and  County  A  timulution  game  in 
which  itudcnti  rol^p)ay  gang  memberi  and  non- 
memb<r»  dcmonilratcj  the  wayi  In  which  gangi 
urgariUe  territory  and  lolictt  cooperation.  A  lapf 
rcvyrded  discussion  between  tht  Department  of 
Cummunity  Servkei  Youth  Workm.  cx-gang 
meiiitxri  and  pruject  tludenti  <>  Included.  Tht  dif 
cujivon  revolves  around  (he  potiltvo  ynd  negntlvo 
cITccli  of  gongs,  the  stereotypic  gong  member. 
Criinitfal  and  noncriminal  gang  activities/ (ht  distor< 
lions  in  the  news  and  (ht  current  effuru  being  mide 
tu  eommunicatc  and  wurh  positively  with  gongs  in 
the  community. 

Child  AbuM 
RooMvtIt  High  School 

A  tiiuulated  cuurt  hearing  involving  cose  histories  of 
child  ahust  wherein  students  must  decide  luUes  of 
parental  ncglcCl,  child  custody,  aud/or  criminal 
ptoteciuion.  Ahu  included  is  infurmaliun  on  the 
leani.  j)iychuloglcal.  medleal  and  ethical  facturs  m* 
i^vcd  lu  bo  used  in  cbs$  hefure  the  activity.and  in 
tlte  dcbnoHnu  of  the  hearing. 
(Includes  uptiuniil  suund-slide  program) 

■urgUry 

Jordan  High  School 

Sliidents  have  stqged  a  moek  •  hurgla  ry 
pholugraphtcally  with  sound  effects  folluwed  by  pic- 
lures  on  nccurity  alarm  devices  marketed  and  install' 
ed  fur  burglary  prevention  in  businesses  and  pflvatc 
liuines.  Includes  stalislict  un  burglary,  which  m  ten 
Angeles  t»  tht  most  prevaleiil  crime. 

Cops  and  KM* 
Jordan  High  School 

Tape^rcvurded  sesslivns  between  project  students  and 
elementary  students  include  i|uestiuns  regarding  iheir 
attitude!  toward  puUce.  their  cipcriences  with  poltce.* 
and  their  career  expectations  with  regard  tu  the 
putice  model 

{Use  slides  and  cJUettt  tapt) 

MIIco  Comnuinlty  Survoy  C 
Mulr  High  School 

An  ist'depth  taped  interview  of  on«  Ptsidena  potlct 
olticcr  at  wo«k  and  at  homo  with  his  family  joxta- 
o  pused  with  atlituditta!  cuminents  solictted  by  project 
students  In  tht  Pjisadcna  community.  Includes  tht  uf- 
flctrVcarecr  eipcctotioas.  his  fears,  his  response  to 
insults  and  personal  concerns. 
(Ust  slides  and  casscttt  tap«) 


Polico  StarMtyp««. 

Jordan  High  School 

tivfurmatlon  h  included  on  the  three  hasic  stereotypes 
of  polict  officers,  ineluding  "Omcer  Dill."  tht  TV 
"Superfop"  and  the  "acstapo."  Students  are  asked 
tu  rolC'play  pulice  officers  according  to  these 
slereutypes  to  set  how  realistic  in  practice  they 
becumc  The  packet  alsi)  includes  action  simulations 
where  students,  acting  as  police  officers,  have  to 
■  chuose  a  course  of  action  -in  tense*  often  dangerous 
Mluutiuns  Cuntains  actual  decisions  niude  by  officers 
and  tht  consecjuences  of  those  deCilWns  as  well  as  . 
debriefing  questions.  ; 

BuitodI 

Mulr  High  School 

Thin  activity  enamlDes  proper  and  improper  arrest 
procedures  used  in  an  in.school  arrest.  Students 
witness  a  rolc-play  wherein  illegal  and  unprofeMional 
tactics  art  cmpluyed.  They  arethen  asked  to  cite  per- 
sonal examples  on  the  misuse  of  power.  Students 
then  must  individually  examine  a  fietiunai  case  on  iU 
legal  arrest  and  trial  and  nott  abuses  specifically  and 
justify  their  choicest. 

Mock  Arrttt 
Muir  High  School' 

Two  Students  had  themselves  arrested  as  applied 
research  -  for  this  packet.  SVoiking  iiT  cooperation 
with  the  Pasadenu  Pulicc  Depanmenl.  they  staged  an 
arrest,  were  booked,  fingerprinted,  photographed, 
and  incarcerated,  The  arresting  officer  was  not  in- 
r«)rii>cd  that  he  was  taking  part  in  a  simulation.  In 
pictures  and  un  tape,  the  students  set  forth  their 
feelings  and  experiences  from  arrest  to  jail  and 
release  to  their  parents  and  guardians. 
(Ust  slides  and  tape) 

tho  Polico  ^ 
^  Rooaavolf  High  School 

Using  over  ont  hundred  pictures  taken  on  locatiun, 
this  packet  explores  the  pol'ct  'o'c  in  (he  administra- 
tion of  justice,  including  arrest  procedure,  fingerprin- 
ting, and  tht  massivt  paperwork  required  by  tht 
Department. 
(Use  slides  and  tape) 

Tho  Dtttric>  Mtomoir 
Mulr  High  Sc/hool 

Explores  and  ciUtrasts  the  different  roles  played  by 
the  prasccutton\nd  defense  In  l^t  Justice  system. 
Students  rple-play  a>nliminiry  hearing  wherein  the 
district  atturney  must  Show  adequate  reason  for  the 
statt  tO'bring  an  individual  to  trill.  The  diss  is  then 
asked  to  discuss  (ht  idversiry  system  of  justice  md 
the  simulation.  Qut»tlons  ire  included. 
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Authority 

JofdM  HIafi  Sctiool 

■Twu  Kimuluiion-t  in  which  students  experience  forms 
vifduthoniy  th4t  «re  ubsulute  arc  included.  Students 
Urt  asked  lo  shjre  thdr  Teeltngs  and  eupcrtences  deal* 
ittg  wiih  (he  use  or  abuse  of  authority  in  (he  debrief;* 
tng  which  follows  euch.rute  play.  S€t\e%  us 
«prin{ibu'jrd  to  activities  09  correctional  institutions, 
in  parlliCuljr.  the  Stur^ford  Muck-Priion  experiment 
which  discusscii  at  len|llh  the  rote\,of  guard  und 
pruoner  with  respect i»  auihorlly  und  uuihoril(ja|an 
behuvlijr.  ^ 

Tht  School  Borvd  Gamt  ff 
Jordan  High  School  .  Y 

Students  ure  asked  .lu  role^play  admmislralurs. 

pun!nt«.  jad  students  who  must  debatt  and  resolve 

certuiri  comru^-ersies  in  the  schooU  such  as  locker 

fCurohes.  smukHii  und  ipun.datury  attendance 

Through  fiides  und  sound  Sfudents  wplure  (he  no- 

(km  that  the  school  environment  »imututc»the  prison 

environment. 

(Use  slides  and  tupe) 

Youth  Authority 

fMuir  High  School 

Uiing  pictures  from  an  alUda^'peer  teaching  and 
Held  c\pcrience  tn'u  Cuhrormn  Youth  Authority 
fav'ility.  Kludcnts  discuSC  the  purpose  of  the  CYA.  its 
philosophy  on  rehabililution^rUie  utlitudcs  of  inmates 
at  the  in.ftitution.  ttnd  the  pros  and  cons  surrounding 
juvenile  institutions  in  Caltrorniu. 
(Us*  slides  and  tupe) 

sontancing 

IMuIr  High  School 

Students  are  |iven  informatiohtpn  the  various  aker< 
natives  avuiluble  to  judges  sentencing  juveniles  in 
Californiu  toduy  They  art  then  given  an  aetuil  case 
study  involving  gang  rape  und  arettsked  to  sentence 

the  guilty. 

Probation  « 
Muir  High  School 

Sets  forth  (he  principles  and  concerns  ol  the  Probi- 
\ion  Department  and  Its  place  in  the  admittisiralion 
of  justice.  Tries  to  ^imudte  the  interaction  between 
prob^lii)n  officer  and  client  through  student  role  play 
of  u  eafe  on  child  ubandonment  Includes  a  tape- 
recordiid  discussion  vyith  an  en'probation  officer,  in- 
cluding his  reasons  for  leaving  that  position. 
(Includes  cussettt  tape) 

Priaon 

lytulr  High  School 

includes  niformaiton  on  the  historicgl  role  of  prisons, 
the  pros  and- cans  of  imprisonment,  recent  prison 
rebellions,  und  the  special  problems  of  women  in 
prisun.  Ipcludes  u  student  uttiludinul  questionnaire 
on  the  value  of  pnsons  and  a  tape-recorded  discus* 


siun  among  women  from  the  pilifc 
tiun  Center  for  Women  an^ro 

Evldanca 

Rooiavalt  High  School 

U)(plores  the  nature  and'  upplication  d  i 
evidence.  Students  Hfc  given  evidence  no  suwQit  of 
an  individual's  innocence;  other  sii>4iM  itcdv* 
(Evidence  supporlinji  (he  same  individuiTtfaiU.  Th« 
students  must  deici^e  which  evidence iDiMcaM^tbcn. 
through  (he  advcfsury  system  introdiue/j**  reflitt 
.  tcsiintony  in  thyf/caser  A  student  iwjr  miM  then 
decide  whether  (ite  individual  ik  guiltjr  <m  lamccat. 
Oos^d  on  "Evidence"  by  Project  BancttailBk. 

Miranda  i 
RooMvalt  Hlbh  School 

Two  case  studies,  one  involving  a  loMo^^liiu  Mex- 
ican AmeriCuA  and  (lie  other  an  upp■^fmllcU<^«lass 
'Snglo-^^rftun  are  used  to  show  how  tttc  Mlraniji 
decision  eou^d  leud'to  acquittal  \r\  «mneciM»  where 
confessions  were  obtained  illegulty  4^  th«  polict. 
Includes  recent  court  decisions  afreatiTigthttMinnda* 
ruling,  y 

Because  students  designed  vbac  leomini/ 
packer!  Jprimarlly  for  their  own  uat  su  m 
tcachcfs,  many  required  twuiioo  anH?]*' 
sup0l^ment&ry  implcntentation  iiacructions^ 
.  These  changes  were  made  by  mdJX  monbers 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  enablti^  new  pccf 
tcfidhcrs  and  classroom  teachers itaiQUgiiout  tht 
co^n|(ry  to  use  these  materials. 


MocK  Probation  Debtiitfirts 
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A.  Student  Identification  Card 


"Yquth  &nd  th«  Adminiitrition  o(  Justice" 
Conatltutional  Righti  Foundation 

lAW  ENFORCEM^T  ASSISTANCE  ADMINISTRATION 


"Youth  and  iho  Adtntnlitrallon  of  Jutlici"  li  «  (•dorally 
funded  prolool  Implcmonlod  through  Lot  AnQttos  cUy 
by  Ihi  Constlluilonil  RIghti  Foundation,  It  has  tho  on* 
dorsominl  and  active  participation  ol  thi  Mayor  and  all 
rolalad  juitlct  aganctas.  Ai  part  of  tht  progrim  high 
(Choot  ttudinti  axploro  tha  orlmlnol  juitlca  lystam  and 
communtty  aginclos  through  diract  llotd  oxparionco. 
Studanti  thtn  poar-toach  what  liny  liovo  totrnod  In 
lunlor  ond  lonlor  high  schools  irr  tholr  own  communlllas. 
Both  (acati  of  tho  program  niqulro  raloaso  Irom  school 
during  tho  school  day. 


B.  Student  Recruitment  Brochure 


(Next  four  pages) 
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Your  school  counselor  has  all  tha  specific  infor- 
mation you'll  nted,  but  htre  ire  r  few  general 
commints;  ^ 

•  Tht  course  is  an  elective,  taken  for  one  year, 
for  graduation  credit. 

•  The.  course  is.  olforod  througb  th?  Social 
Studies  Dtpartmint. 

•  ^t)ch  school  has  its  own  clas5  and  its  own 
toachir.  Law  students,  sp takers,  pro)tct  staff, 

.  andt  evaluators  yyiil  visit  each  class  on  a  4 
regi^ar  basis, 

•  Students  will  be  reimbursed  for  any  travel 
♦>    ■  expenses  to  and  from  community:) egencie^i 

or  peer  teaching  assignments  both  in  arid  out 
of  state. 

•  Conferences  and  retreats  will  be  scheduled 
throughout  the  year.  « 


"I  fust  hop»  that  somaooB  who  Is  In  tchool  ntxt  yttr 
takts  this  clBss  bKtum  ft  It  a  onct  In  a  tifttlfno  chanc* 
to  rmlly  get  to  know  tha  lusthi  syitam. ^ 

Gilbert  Lopez,  lordin  High  Schuol 


A  fMhdtt^  Nk:*  Omm  »rr*stj  «  "siispiCt"  fof]M9)iyjH^  ' 
J)V  Muir  $tutkpf  4«  piTt  of  bftokitiB  cxparfmft^t  4 

con«»ivtd  tv  tJi*  *'yot»lh<  and  thk  Mrttfilstr^llon'  6f*,  ;  ! 


YOUTH  AND  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 


/'ti)ct ;  Ofi-it tor  Aii^  '1 '(  t' '  < 'f  1       (     '    ■  ^ 


Constitutional  Rights  Foundation 

VwijTi  M-n  fi  .\  Vit.onv  f /f/vo  'J,  Pt  li'f 
Xniki  Clark.  %}tton,il  tr'ui  i*inf>  n>r  i  f#ir  ' 
Nijncv  Hjn^Imjir  AtSfw  (JP^  Dinf  fur 
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I  As  simple. 

When  we  tefkch,  we  Itarn. 

NovAtMnagers  throughout  Los  Angelas  art  learning 
by  teaching  in  thtlr'own  communities. 


f  pivelop  mcroasod  responsibility  for  teaching 
yourself  ind  others. 

•  Discover  now  ways'of  froitimunicatlng  with 
individuals  and  before  groups-  w«ys  that 
woric  for  you, 

•  Extniise  your  own  creativity  as  you  develop 
teaching  strategits  to  Interest  other  students 
In  liw  end  justice.  < 

Develop  relotionships  with  students  from 
groups  othtr  than  your  own  thereby  increasing 
your- awareness  of  the  nteds  of  all  people 
in  society. 


'7  didn't  think  t could  Mr  gat  up  In  front  of  students  and 
teach.  I  thought  /  vmuld  b§  scartd  and  narvous-  but  1 
became  very  anthutiastic  about  pter  tapching.  I  wantad  to 
;taff  avaryona  what  I  had  laarned."  , 
Annottc  Roldan,  Rooscv>U  Higii  School 
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Pter  Teaching  is  only  a  part  of  the  "Youth  and 
Iho  Administration  of  Justict"  class.  Tho  rtst  is 
eiiually  exciting.  You  wilt  examine  the  criminal 
justice  system  frbm  top  to  bottom,  police,  courts, 
attorneys,  probation,  prisons,  and  parole.  You 
will  also  specialize  your  studies  in  areas  that  con- 
cern you  most,  like  juvenilo  court  or  psycho- 
-  surgery. 


The  unlqut  thing- about  your  work  is  that  most  of 
it  will  be  done  outside  tho  classroom,  in  ridt  along 
programs,  in  courtrooms,  in  rehabilitation  centers. 

Last  year  two  students  actually  had  themselves 
arrested  whilf  others  were  placed  on  probatt'on. 
Thty  Wanted  to  know  what  it  felt  like  to  be 
restricted.*  They  learned  ^n  thair  own  way  lessons 
..  that  books  can't  teach.  ^  • 

"tn  this  class  you  g»t  tht  chgncM  to  really  work  by  yourmlf, 
you  art  tha  driving  forte,  you  Tan  make  it  whatovar  you 
vmnt  I  iikf  rvsponvbiliiy-  m  this  class  yout^t  a  lot  of  thati' 

Jcnntfcr  Robarls,  Miiir  High  School 

"When  a  program  lika  this  allows  us  to  sae  things  that 
nead  changing,  wa  anti  up  really  wanting  to  ctiange  tham. 
And  for  thorn  of  us  who  really  cora  about  peopla  it  gives 
us  a  goal,  it  ihows  Wis  f  'WOy  that  mayb*  we  can  do 
soma  good,"' 

J-rnesI  Afuilar,  Roostfvcll  Higli  School 
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You'n  spond  hours  rapping  with  young -adults 
currantly  sarving  out  sintoncet  in  yodth  authority 
facitltlas  and  probation  camps,  with  gang 
membdrt  and  drug  counsalors.  with  tx-cons  and 
law  prdfcssors,  with  cops  and  with  critics. 

You  will  learn  what's  working  and  what  isn't.  ^ 

You  will  laarn  about  iustice  and  injustico.. 

You  will  learn  what  chongts  should  be  inade, 

and  how  to.  -     ,  . 

■■  . 

Thii  class  is  about  sharing  concarns.  togathar.' 


Abovt:  Rona«  Tajima,  Mulr  HiQh  School,  focusti  last  of 
throt  projBCton  for  hor  prtsonMtlon  d««l1ng  with  tha 
causts  of  crims.  Ranoo,  os  wall  as  othtr  studtnts,  used 
a  multi  media  approach  In  har  ptar  taaching. 

Btlow  LifV  "Youth  wd  tho  Administration  q(  Juitica" 
students  art  intently  involvid  In  tha  Oapartmant  of 
(Jommunity  Sarvlces  sponsored  mtoting  on  Innor  city 
Oings, 
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C,  Sample  CJtessfoom  Organization 


Fi«ld  Work 

these  sludciils  work  through  the  CRF 
n«id  coordinulor  16  set  up  field  ex- 
periences in  the  justice  system  for'MUdcnts 
in  thc  class.  They  work  out  a  system  of 
transporlBlion,  names  Of  students  pur- 
ticipuling,  dale,  agency  contact;*  time, 
maps,  etc.  They  alsa  dcvelo{)  a  form  and  a 
log  of  all  Held  work  done  throughput  the 
semester. 


RMOurctt 

Jhesc  students  clip  and  mnintojn  resource 
files  by  subject  matter  on  current  events, 
magazine  articles,  paperhack  titles  dealing 
with  the.  Adminis^j-ation  of  Justice,  etc. 
Their  job  is  to  develop  and  maintain  a 
classroom  library  I  of  written  and  tape^ 
materials  on  the  ^lihjcet  and  to  publish  a 
classroom  bihiibgraphy  on  what  is 
available  there  aii'd  in  the  school  library.' 


Id6m 

These  students'  printary  function  in 
"brainstorming,"  fostering  classroom  dis- 
cussion and  direction.^Their  job  is  to  listen 
intently  to  what  others  are  saying  and  Hnd 
^^ways  to  implcni'cnt  ideas,  channel 
thoughts,  provide  direction.  They  must  be 
the  generalists  who  see  the  whole;  the 
problems  and  strengths.  They  must  work 
with  and  through  the  other  class  ti^embers. 
Ijheir  job  li  not  to  lead  but  to- carry 
through  whatever  problems  or  issues 
develop.  They  must  also  decide  when  the 
class  is  wasting  energy  on  an  issuc  tha^  is 
too  narrow  and  propose  alternatives. 


Au^to-Vltual 

These  students  supervise  the  checking  in 
and  out  of  tape  recorders,  cameras,  slide 
projectors,  film,  flash  cubes,  tapes,  etc. 


They  rnUintain  a  log  of  materials  used, 
arrange  /qr  developing  exposed  film,, 
check  and  filtJMcdia4.ogs  with  slideJand 
tapes,  set  up  equipment  for  presentations, 
maintain  equipment  in  good  condition, 
organize  and  maintain  .a  picture  file. 


Secrttarlal 

These  students  maintaitf  rccords'^f  hours 
spent  by  Individual  students  on  the  pro- 
ject; write  letler>;  keep  files  of  forms,  ex- 
penses, conference  dates,  etc. 


Projf  ct  Lle^ltont 

These  students  establish  and  maintain 
contact  with  the  other  project  schools  and 
with  the.  Constitutional  Rights  Founda- 
tion staff.  They  keep  their  class  informed 
as  to  what  other  schools  ar«J  doing.  They 
contact  the  CRF  staff  for  .specific  requests 
or  .problems.  They  set  up  and  arrunge  for 
peer-teaching  teams  and  schedules. 


Publicity 

Ttiesc  students  write  and  release  news 
coverage  on  the  project  through  the  pro- 
ject- newsldtter.  local  newspapers,  ritdio, 
and  television  stations.  They  conduct  a 
survey  on  each  publication  and  establish 
contact  with  one  or  more  representatives 
there.  They  maintain  a  f^emhook  on  their 
releases. 


Sptalfflrt 

These  students  arrange  for  and  invite 
speakers  injo  the  class  on  special  topics. 
They  draft  letters  of  invitation  and  thank- 
yous,  arrange  for  lunch  or  coffee,  make  in- 
troduction of  speaker  to  class,  maintain 
notes,  or  tapes  of  each  presentation  with 
picture  of  each  speaker^ 
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-D.  Learning  Packets 


Hlemc)nary  Implei 
puelSct  rclcvani  lo  ' 


A  Learning  Packet  may  be  defined  as  an 
assortment  of  instrucUonal   niulcriul!^' {c.g?['^ 
books,  tt/ciure  nplcs,  slides,  lapcs,  sample  ac-  ^. 
ttviiics),  organised  to  dcut  wiih  i\  panieular  sub-  A 


ject  and  lailorttd  lo  the  needs  or  a  particular 
'grade  level  tn  your  communily. 

Each  etecltve  class  al  ench  of  ihe  tlirec 
schools  »  asked  to  prepare -t^n  such  packets  in 
subject  areas  which  rulfill  the  objeclivcs  of  the 
"Youth,  and  (he  Adminislration  of  Justice" 
project. 

As  a  result  of  this  project,  wc  believe  alt 

participaHng  sludcnis  will;  * 

Be   able   lo  demonstrate  increased 
knowledge  of  criminul  law  an  measured  by 
pre-  and-posl-tesiing. 
Be   able   lo   dcinonslralc  increased 
knowjcdgc  df  procedures  used  10  ad- 
minister justice  by  potice,  district  allorney. 
'        public  defender.  Superior  and  Juvenile 
Courts,  probaLion  and  parole,  ilnd  the 
Dcpurlmenl  of  Communily  Services  as 
measured  hy  pre-  and  posl-tcsling. 
Be  able  to  dcmoitslrale  improved  alliludcs 
toward  aiitllorily   in  general  nnd  lo 
rccogiiize  ihc  importance  of  Ihe  individual 
us  measured  by  jy-jr-  find  posi-lesling. 
•These  Leurnitig  Paukets  will  bq  used  yi  the 

follow  pi^'Mtiiys; 

As  a  rcsi^Urce  for  peer- teaching;  within  Ihe 
school  complex  (all  junior  and  senior  high 
government  classes) 

/Cs  a  resource  for  peer-teaching  al  local 
Saturday,  late  afternoon,  or  evening  con- 
ferences. J 
As  a  resource  for  pQer-teachtng  at  counly- 
*widc  Saturday  workshops 
As  a  resource  for.  peer* teaching  at  in-Stule 
and  out-of-Slaie  conferences. 
Students  can  be  organised  into  Learning 
Packet  groups  either  by  fasks  or  by  lopics: 
Learning  Packnf  Tasks  include: 

1.  Subject  Matter:  Finding  a  Topic, 
Rcscurchmg,  Editing  Essential  Material, 
Giving  iin  Intcresiing  Approach. 

2.  Audio'Visual:  Tailoring  the  image  lo  the 
subject,  deciding  upon  use  of  A-V  by 
subject  mailer. 

3.  Evaluation:'  Designing  pre-  and  posl^ 
survey,  test,  gunnysack  lec^hniqiie.  lo 
determine  effectiveness  of  prcsienlalion. 

4  Community  (County)  Implementation: 
Making  packet-  relevant  to  peers. 

5  Junior  High  Iniptemcntation:  Making 
pa^jket  relevant  to  youngcir  students. 


6  Hlen»c)itary   |mplementa|ion-  Making 

paclSct  relevant  to  very  young. 
I'n  this  way.  all  .students  in  the  cUiss  would 
work  on  and  be  exposed  to  all  lt:arnitig  packets; 
areas  of  specialisation  would  develop  around 
tusks.  The  class  would  complete  10  of  these 
packets  as  a  team.  , 
Bftw/  Ti/pn-  Ctnfupings  include 

1.  Individual  Rights:  BrJI  of  Rights,  ete. 

2.  Apprehension  of  Cfime:  Police.  FBI, 
Powers  of  the  State  (Watergate). 

\        Wiretapping,  etc. 

3.  Application  of  Justice:  Booking  through 
"  tlie  systein  to  Acquittal  or  Parole- 

4.  Piinislimeni/ Rehabilitation;  Prisons, 
Social  Service  Programs,- cte.  ^ 

5.  Juveniles:  Rights,  Crime,  Justice  and 
Rehabilitation. 

A  Topical  Approach  offers  limitless 
possjbMiti^  !n  this  case,  each  group  of 
students  would  develop  the  total  packet 
from  ducidiiig  upon  a  subject,  choosing 
add  deciding  Uiporti"  activities, 
researehir)g,  developing  audio-visual 
resources  and  evjiluation  With  five 
groups,  each  group  would  develop  two 
^  packets. 

Packei,s  can  inchuie  any  or  all  of  {he 
fnilowin^:  ^ 
—Surveys:  e.g.,  attitudes,  number  of  criminttl 

offenses,  recommendations  for  change. 
—Rote- Playing;  e.g.,  polictf  Patrol 
— Interviews:  e.g.,  of  district  attorney  or  public 

defcndcV  (live  or  A-V)  t 
—Case  histories  which  ask  for  decision 
— Short  Readings  as  introduction  to  discussion 
— Facts  which  require X'onelusions 
— problem  Solving:  e.g..  Mystery  Game 
— Panel  Discussions 
—Slide  Program  (Audio-Visual)* 
— Propaganda 
—Cartoons 

— Games:  e.g..  Jury  Game,  Mock  Trial 
— Filmstrips,  Movies,  Tapes 
— Quotations  which  provoke  responses  ' 
'  —Debates:  e.g.,  Ptos  and  Cons  Capital  Punish- 
ment 

— Statistics:  e.g„  Number  of  dollars  spent  to 
contain  criminals  vs.  number  of  dollars  spent 
to  rehabilitate 

-Collages,  Mobiles,  Displays,  Posters,  Graphs, 
Maps 

—Songs,  Poetry,  Fiction,  Biographies,  Current 
Events 

—The  Possibility  of  guest  speakers  or  par- 
ticipants ,  * 
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E  Learning  Packajis  —  Ideas 


Adv«rMry  Syttt  m  v 

«  bcsigh  a  sia\ulation  game  dround  (he 
advcmar)!^  System'^whkh  OMumes  that  an  in- 
dividual's innocenco  or  guilt  Is  best  discovered^ 

•  lliroAigh  a  contest  of  wits:  between  the  projecu*  . 
t\on  and  (ho  defense,  for  a  jury  of-  *Mmpar(ial 
pjjers.**  Questions  to  deal  with:  How  dges  it  fee!  ''^ 

rio  iJfe  in  the  middle  oT  lhataug-of-iWdr,  the  per- 
son on  trial?  Whaf  rojes  dpes  ego •  involvement 

niltty?.\rs  the  contest  played  between 4tlMls- In.  

icrmt  iff  time  ipenv  on  the  case?  Whot  roils.does 

'mdney'^i^lay?  What  psyctitjlogical  t^Wtci»aro  ^ 
used  idti**win.  the  jury**?  "  ; 
'  *   Use  the-  adversary  system  (o  teach  the  ^  * 
adversary  sysie^  43f  justice.  Prepare  two  fact  ^ 
ihecU  with  u'r^umonta  In  support  of  the  adver-  , 
sary  system  on  one;  the  arguments  opp6sed  to 
(he  system  i>n  the  athcr.  Oiyjdo  the-cic^s  in  two  ' 
groups.  Select  five  students  to  be  thejury.  Stage 
a,dehi»(c  yn  the  issue  wjth^w  spwkcr^, podium  * 
from  which  key  statements  can  bc^  made. 
Include  in^thp  format  jiummary  statements  and 
rebUMals.  Get  (he  verific(  from  the  jtiry. 

•   Prepare  (act  ftltcets.  on  the  ways  other 
40cldtles  determine  thf  innDCence  oPf  uilt  of  a 
person  charged  with  the  commissfon  oCu  crime.  w 
Break  the  class  into  small  groups.  Give  each 
group  (he  (five)  sHeetsv  plus  .a  blantj  sheet  on 

^  which  they  t^ne  to  dfaft  an  alternative  should 
tliiy  de^i^rf^  lo,  Appoint  a  gn>up  or  take 
volunteerii  tci^sery^  as  agrou{TOf  people  charged 
with' various  crimes.;, their  (Ask:  t*  select  the  . 
•SysiejH"  ihey  feel  would  be  best-^fof  them.  Or 
hav«  one  student  tlP  u  district  ittorney.  public 
defender,  judge,  citizen,  prisoner  tind  ^Iccide 
which  is  best/or  XDu/ro?e.      «  '« 

*  •  Have  iwa  vdlunteers  spontane<)us}y  role- 
.  play  a  trial  -between  district  attorney  and  public 

dt fender.' Contrast  their  role"  play  with'two: 
prepared  students  who  play  the  roles  low*key 
and  v^r^  straight.  Do  people  (hinlt  of  . 
D.A./P.D,  as  Pe^y  Mas(jn  types?  Do  their  jdbs  ■ 
suggest  glamor,  etc.?  PeVhap^  stldts/H^pc  or 
video-tape  would  afford  interesting  contttst. 
'  •   With  elementary  scltool  9tuden(s;  si  feet 
two  volunteers.  In  private  give  e^ch  student 
"h\s"  or  '*her'*  side  of  a  stor^t  in  which  someone 
reported  that  his  bicycle  (ires  were  slit.  These 
^  two  volurfteers  were  seen  in  (he  area.  Each  ht)is 


his  s(or^.  Ask  (h'e  class  what  they- think  should  ' 
happen  how?  Should  bojh  be  punished?  Let  go? 
Should  ihp  try  to  find  out  who  did  it?  What 
would  he  fair?  Let  them  design  u  strategy.  Kids 
underMand  (he  doclrine  of  fairness,  even^though 
thuy  aron*(  aiV/ays  deal(  with  fairly. , See 'What 
'they  d<^igiKai),d  con(ras(  it'Aith  hur  xy^tem.  .  ( 
'  ♦  ■       ■'    „  »•  • 

RIm  Bargalnina         '  ■  j'   '  .  * 

 _  •   Dcsi|5n  a  simulajjon  in  which  a  judge,  dis* 

.(ricl 'a(tprney. •defender)*  and  defendant  begin  ? 

I  k  with  a  number  of  points.  They  enter  tnto  o  trdde 
liituadon  in  whic^the  goal  Is  not  to  prove  In- 
nocence or  guilt  but  (0  deal  with  a  partioulnf 
criminal  case  without  surr(indering  many  pointi.'' 

•  Prepare  fact  sh'ccf  pn  Plea  Bargaining*  ••  • 
pros  (Kind  cons.  Stag;  a  debate  and  let  class 
decide.  Or,  again  aivgn  roles,  i.e.,  defendant.    ;  , 
district  attorney,  pub^c  dc^Tcnder.  etc.  Have 
them  decide  for  or  aga^liMjillbq  bargaining  with  ' 
thc^f  masons  why.  ^  '  ♦ 

•  Use  tiic  Spiro  Agnew  case  \Oi  illustrate 
-  plea  hargaining  (^ group  ojrs(udents,  Have  them 

pirepar/c  editorials,  collages,  mobiles  or 
4,    w.hatcvcr,  which  illustrate  tiieir  ,fec)lOg,s  about  ' 
plea  bargaining,  Qiv«  othef*  examples,  then.  Of '  \ 
how  plan  buirgaining  is  used  to-proce^  Wes 
(hfough  titc  ^steni  more  quickly,  etc.  Sec  if 
(heir  origilial  opiniQji  holds.  Or,  get  students  on  > 
^  their.<rcet.  Read  about  plea  bargaining  cases  one 
hy  one.  If  they  agree  widi  plea  ^rgalning,  they  '( 
move  to  one  t^ide  "of  thi  room;  disagree,  the 
^  other.  Have  undecided  in  middle.  Discuss  each*', 
oxampli.  '        •  ,j 

•  Prepare- fact  shectis  oii  different  kinds  of 
-  .    crtmirtal  activity,  such  as;  grflnd.thef\  auto,  pcifiy 

tItoA,  Joyriding,  etc.,  giving  as  well  the  kind  of 
sentencing  whigit  one  could  expt^t  if  found  guil- 
ty. '  >        .  «  i 
^    <   Have  student!  count  off  into  groups  of 
three.Ono  group  s'hoMld  rote^piay  the  distrlc(.a(.<  , 
torncy,  one  (be  defense  attorney,  and  one  (he 
dcf<:ndan(.  Have  (he  three  '*negotiate**  a  settler  / 
meni.  ,      '  -t     .  . 

Pollc*   r  /     .  * 

•  Divider' a  classf  ln(o  law  ertfbrcenient  of- 
^Hcers  lind  citizens.  Cpnduct  a  role-play  bq;sed 

upon  ofHcers  checking  into  a  ''disturbing  (he 
peace'*  (Jompjaint  at  an  unchaperoncd  parly  of 
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allcfcd  juvtn^.  Drup  tre^emg  tncd  k>  some 
people  tl  tbe  ptity.  After  the  rolC'pUx  attd 
ctouoft.  /evtrte  rolet  to  tee  if  taf  cfaifitcs  oc* 
cur.  Ha*e  u^ofTicer  u>  tbe  dus.  if  poiuUe,  aad 
in  fiionJey,  Atk.tScm  to  dhcuu  tbe  evcms  tnd 
the  taUncc  between  mdmduil  nfhts  »Ad 
•oCKiy'*  ngbu.  If  doi  powblc.  have  two  ^eO*^ 
re»d  titxieflU  wbo  are  dom^  ibe  peer  teidAnf 
di'fcuu  Ihe  ume. 

•  Prcpjre  a  did^tape  profram  on  «  day  tn 
^  tbelilco'r  a  oop.  Use  raudc  and  tbe  oTTicer't  cnna 

vo*c»(rcfIcc^«M«  cohitaen^.  auhudo.  Kme  of 
duty,  why  he  bocarpe  a  cop.  eiptncncej  t^owiof 
u;9.  family  and  educational  baf^gr6uod.  etc.).-" 
Get  50operatxMi  of  ooe  police  ofTiocr  asd  tpend 
hours  witb  him  taping  and  flbmng.  Aufment 
slides  with  ptctufcs  taken  from  mafazjAct  artd 
newtpjpm  ^«ing  violent  cnine.  cx>pi  being 
kiUed  on  ibe  young  people  coAtng  down  on 
oof^  diUdrea  looking  up.  etc  o 

•  Conduct  uirv^  refardir>|  altitudes 
toward  poticeo(|km  tt>  you^  community,  bang 
sure  to  tndudc  various  segments  of  lhat  com* 
manit3r;  the  «gcd«^»torc  owners,  young  parents. 
jecxMgera..cb3drea«  etc  Co  into  a  dauroom: 
have  (tudeots-get  oMo  their  focfand  tak^  a  po»> 
tioo  on  left  win  ~  Rke  and  respect,  oa  the  right 
waJI  -^'dislike  and  do  not  respect.  Have^ffa* 
ing  placet  in  |>^ccn,  Have-'ttudents  give 
reasons  (eapericnccs)  which  s^ped  their  opy^ 
loo  of  police  ofTicen.  Adnitmster  ypur  sujvey,i^  ' 
compare  the  class  with  die  larger  taviple  of  their 
community.  Make  sort  the  wrvcy  queiUons  are 
^cdlic  and  cover  all  poMible  arefl.  Ask  tbe 
dau  what  they  feel  could  be  done  to  improve 
polide-coramumty  relations  and  pobltslcyour 
findinp  at  the  end  of  the  year  wii^sorvcy 
resalta  copy  to  new^per.  police  dcpaxX' 
taau  etc' . 

Examine4>bljce  ttcreoiypcs  currently  pop- 
ular tfi  the  medu  from  the  Adam  1 2  variety.  $er> 
pico.  Batman  and  Robin  (supercopf)  to  the  of*  * 
ficers  of  Eledra  Glide  Blue.  pictures  of 
these  various  ri^  models  and  ask  class  to 
evaluate  if  any  police  officers,  in  reality,  match 
the  model.  Have  tbcm  role-play  thetr  notion  of 
the  "perfect**  law  enforcement  ofTioet. 

•  Condod  an  evahiition  report  on  the  efTec* 
livencss  of  the  poltce  department's  community 
rdatiofls  program.  What  is  the  intent  of^lhe 
progr^ln?  How  effective  hast  it  been  in  your 
communt^  Go  into  a  dass  of  ttudents  and  ask 
«for  evidence, or  information  rc^ardng  poOce- 


community  interaction  of  a  poutiv^,  rather  than 
Aqiauye  quality.  CtTpcitoc  goug  into  eieAeo* 
lary  sshools  and  Ictung  k*^  listen  to  radio  in 
patrol  carv  etc  Record  th^evideace  or  lack  of 
It  Your  god  here  m  to  try  to  duoivcr  bow 
^  awarethepublictsoftbepolicedcpannKm'sef' 
forts.  Visit  tl^e  pohce  dcpertmeot  and  iijterfiew 
Ibe  fOfilic  reUtiont  people.  Fipd*out  juM  what 
ibey  do.  how  many  are  onployed.bow  much  is 
spent,  etc 

•  Contrast  in  a  soond^de  ihow  vanous 
VS.  police  deparinexu  with  each  other  and 
those  la  oth^  uuoos  as  to  degree  of  opeoneu, 
■mage  they  prctject.  effectiveaess,  m  ctubatgr 
criniiial  acprity  to  their  jconmunity. 
xclationshq)  to  ^Mbtica]  establtshacirt,  com- 
munity relations,  ^etc 

•  Set  up  a  mock  police  commission.  Hav^ 
the  commission  **hear*  complaitts  and*  decide , 
upon  course  oDcTioa.  '/ 

» 

>untohmtM*fUhtMH«t)ofi 

•  Prepare  a  sound  slide  show  on  the 
bbtorical  us^of  vanouskmdsofcai^}  punab> 
me)it  being  suit  to  indude  recent revemli  tn  the 
Sute  of  Cahfornia!NiKiodc  what  a  pritoner 
might  fed  ox.  does  feel  while  w»tiag  for  society 
to  maXe  up  hs  mitd.  while  be -or  she  sits  on 
Dpaih  Row.       *         '  , 

•  Prepare  fact  *sheets  settiag  forth  on  one 
page*  arguments  for  cajMtal  punishment;  on  the 
other,  arguments  oppo^.  Prepare  deviate  for* 
'  mat  and  evaluation  sheet.  Select  panel  of  four  to 

debate  one  side:  four  for  tbe  otl)er.  Select  a 
moderator.  TIk  remainder  of  the  dan  should 
vote  at  the  end  of  the  debate. 

Prepare  fact  sheets  with  illiutrations  on 
vanous  kinds  of  containment  faqtlities  (from 
our  country,  any  tinv  in  BHtory,  imaginative 
models,  etc)  Give  to  small  groups  with  a  blank 
sheet  for  drafting  an-aftemattve.  Allow  group  to 
explore  andadoptsomekind  offaality  fordeal* 
ing  With  people  convicted  of  ibdai  wrongdoing. 

•  Explore  the  issoe  0/  scientific  iobolomy. 
the  surgical  atteMtiop  ^  thc^aln  used  to  this 
country.  Does  science  offer  any  **ioIut>6ns**  to 
cnminal  behavior?  Explore  in  sltde-show  or 
publication  format.  Soliat  opinions  from  dass. 
Do  menu!  patiena  have  nghti^  Individuals 
fJbnd  guilty  of  criminal  behavior,  etc?  Perhaps 
draft  a  ttatement  or  editorial  to  the  point 

•  Stage  a  (mson  riot  by  dividing  class  into'' 


alle|etijuvcni1c9.  Drugs  aic  being  used  by  some 
people  at  the  party.  After  the  role^piay  and  dis* 
cuMion,  jevcnto  roles  to  leo  ir  any  changes  oc* 
cur.  ,Huve  an.  officer  in  (he  class,  if  possible,  gnd 
a^^attOfney.  Atk.lhem  to  dUcuis  Ihpevtnis  and 
the  balance  between  individual  righd  and 
society's  rights.  If  nql  possible,  have  two  well* 
reud.itudenlf  who  arc  doing  the  peer  teaching 
ditQ^si  fhf  samV  /  " \  . 

•  PrcpuN  a  slide^tape  prdgram  on  a  day  in 
(lie  life  of  a  cop.  KiU  music  and  thf  officer's  own 
voice (raflbcfipns,  comments,  attiludes,  leniic  of 
duty,  whyt^)1e  became  a  cop,  experiences' growing 
up,  family  and  educational  bugkgr6und«  etc.). 
Get  cmpcration  of  one  police  oiflcer  and  spend 
36  hours  with  htm  taping  and  ilimihg.  Augment 
slides  with  pictures  (ulcen  frgm  magazines  and 
newspapers  showing  violent  crime,  cops  being, 
killedloh'thejob.  young  people  coming  down  on 
copiT.VMIdre^  looking  up,  etc 

•  Conduct  survfys  regarding  attitudes' 
toward  police  officers  iti  your  community,  being 
sure  to  include  various  segments  of  that  cdm* 
inun>t>:  the  aged,  store  owners,  young  parents, 
te^iagers,  children,  elV  Oo  into  a  classroom; 
have  itudenis^get  onto  (heir  fecjind  tak^  a  posi- 
tion on  left  wait  like  an^/Cipect;  on  the  right 
wall  —  dislike  and  do  nOt  respect.  Have  dilTer*  ''' 
iitg  places  in  betwceh,  MAVe  students  give 
reasons  (experiences)  which  shaped  their  opin- 
ion of  police  ofYicers.  Administer  your  su/vey, 
compara  the  class  with''Aa  larger  simple  of  their 
community.  Make  sure  the  survey  questions  are 
ip^ific  and  cover  all  possible  areas.  Ask  the 
Class  what  they  feet  could  be  done^to  improve 
police*COhinf unity  relations  and  publish  your 
findings  at  (he  end  df  the  yeal*  with  survey 
results  — '  copy  to  newspaper,  police  depart- 
ment, etc. 

•  Examine  pftlicc  stereotypes  currently  pop- 
ular irvthe  media  from  the  Adam  I  l^ariety,  Ser* 
pico.  Batman  and  itobin  (sdpercop^)  to  (he  of- 
ficers of  (:lec(ra  Glide  Blue,  Take  pictures  of 
these  various  role  n^odels  and  ask  class  to  * 
evaluate  if  ^ny  police  officers,  Tn  reality,  m^\ch 
(ho  model.  Have  them  rolc-pIay  their  notion  of  ' 
the  "perfect"  law  enforcement  officer,       ":  * 

•  Conduct  ark  evaluation  report  on  the  Effec- 
tiveness of  the  police  department's  community 
relations  program.  What  is  the  intent  of  the 
progruVn?  How  efTcctivo  has  it  "been  4n  your 
community?  Go  into  a  class  of  students  and  ask 
for  evidence  or  information  regarding  police- 


coinmufVity  interaction  of  a  positive,  father  than 
negative  quality,  e.g.,  p*oI(^e  going  into  elemen- 
tary schools  and  letting  kids  listen  t(u  radio  in 
patrol  cars,  etc.  Record  the  evidence  or  lack  of 
It.  Your  go.il  here  ii  to  try  to  discover  how 
uw;tfe  the  ptihiic  is  of  the  police  department's  ef- 
I.  forts.  Visit.the  police  department  and  interview 
the  publi^relations  people.  Find  out  just  what' 
4  they  do,  how  ^any  are  employed^how  much  is 
spent,  etc.  ^  " 

•  Contrast  in  a  sound-slide  Ihow  various 
*  U.S.  police  departments  with"  each  other^and 

those  In  other  hations  as  to  deirte  of  openhesn, 
image  they  project,  elTectlveness  In  curl*i| 
. criminal  activity  in  thtlr  coumun^ty, 
rijationship  to  political  establishment,  com- 
munity rtlatloni,  etc 

^  Set  up  a,  mock  police  commission.  Have ' 
Uic  comjTtission  "hear**  complaints  and  deckle 
upon  course  of  action.      /  ' 

if  » 

PUnithmtht-Rah«bII(Y«tIon 

•  .PrepaVe  a  found,  slide  show  on  the 
hTstorical  use  of  various  t(inds  of  capital  punish- 
rtrent  being  sure  to  include  recent  reversals  in  the 
State. ^  California,  Include  what  a  prisoner 
mighl/eel  or  does  feel  witile  >yaiting  for  society 
to  make  tCp  Its  mind,  v^hlte  he>or  she  lits  on 
D^i^thjRow. ^'  ^  , 

•  x^'^^fUiL'*^^  sheets  setting  forth  on  one 
page,  argii'm^nl^fqr  capital  punishment;  Qn  the 
other,  arguments  opposed.  Preparede^e  for* 
mat  and  evaluation  sheet.  Select  panel  of  four  to 
dtbfttc  one  side;  four  for  the  ot^^^|g^lect  a 
moderator.  The  remainder  of  the  class^^hould 
vote  bl  the  end  of  the  debate. 

•  Prepared  fact  sheets  wjAlf  illust'ratiohs  on 
variot^  kinds  of  containment  fi)cils({es  (from, 
our  country,  any  time  In  historyv  ptq aginative 
models;  etc.).  Give  to  smalt  groups  wUh  a  bi^^ik 
shcet'for'1[]rafting  an  titlernative.  Allow  group  to 
explore  and  adopt  some  kind  of  facility  for'Qe'al* 
ing  with  people  convicted  of  sociut  wrongdoing. 

•  Explore  the  Issue  of  scientific  lobotomy, 
the  surgical  alteration  of  the  brain  used  in  this 
country.  Does  science  offer  any  "solutions"  to 
criminal  behavior?  Explore  in  slide-sliow  or 
publication  format.  Solicit  opinions  from  class. 
[To  mental  patients  have  rights?  individuals 
found  gutlty  of  criminal  behavior,  ete.?'f^rhaps 
drtift  u  statement  or  editorial  to  the  point. 

•  3tage'a  prison  riol^by  dividing  class  into 
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,  imiiutcf?,  (tuurds,  olTiciulx..  politiciurK,  meiliKi 
f^presonijtivcit.  Prisoncn  huv«  hosliijicx  tiud 
iiiukc  iIcinaTids.  Hlivc  cluu  prisoticrt  drun  a  list  . 
of  duoKinds,  und  how  guards,  orfloiuls  anj 
-media  dcul  wilh  lisuo.  Uiic  Atliea  us  u  follow-up. 
Whrti  hiiffpcncd.  how  it  ivns  dc<)lt  wMh.  ivhiji  has 
happcilcd  10. Improve  kitutilton  sensed  Ci^t  into 
role  of  ''poltncol  proiesi"  ^vllhln  t^'prison  lo" 
day 

•  Oo  un  ethnic  study  of  prikon  population. 
\  (}y.  sex,  color,  ethnie  background  compare  type. 
\uf  crime  and.punishmcht  with  ihoso  of  WaSHS 

found  (tuill>  of  the  sumo  orftinxc-Shiire  results 
^ilh  ctus$  asking  key  que<^iionft  >  . 
\*  Prepare  five  or  more  juvenile  cuses  ln> 
voVin];  fuinily  baekyro^ntf.  school  record,  prior 
urr^Ms  und  disposition.^,  Divide  class  into  sinull 
]troi)ps.  Have  thg  class  decide  whi^t  should  be 
doiieVivith  ^he  juvenile,  tfonything.  Iluve  group 
')|^spokeVi>iit  present  u  plan  ror.relutbilttilttonio 
the  T\:K\  of  the  class.  After  uti  gr(|ups  hu^  * 
prexen'tt^l  their  f)lans  und  comrOcoicd  therein. 

>^pa^s  out^  informitlion  on  ju;vernie  lentenctng 
aliorniUivfts  aiut  thtt  Culifomiu  JnMii\Miort5  for 
huodling  jti^vchilcs.  Havc^Tlir^roups  select  from 
the  "roiil"  choice  open  to  thei\>.  Lwlcn  to 

•  reports  tin(f)fd  comments.  ,  ^ 

•  Write  w  oripinul  .short  styji-y  <ir  play^  on"* 
life  hcprisyn   Perform  for  peers  in  difTcrenl 
ctasKs  getting  coinmeniit  and  huvirijj  uctuul 
facts  relutcd  4o  prison  life  in  discuuiofi. 

•  .  Prepare  u  sogtid* slide  program  nn  women 
•in  prison  Moj*  does  the  experience  differ  from  a 
man  in  prison?  Get  into  arca^  such  as  child  sup- 
port while  mother  is  in  prison,  etc. 

'^Courti 

•  Kolc«pluy  a  lengthy  jury  sclecfion  process 
ttriih  class,  tcl)  the  class  hftproxinilitcly  how 

"  much  is  spent  (hours,  money)  sclee'ting  juries  for 
p.irttculur  triaL<;.  Get  inio  discussioii  ort  neCcssi-  " 
ty  foV  selC(;iioiK  the  kinds  bf  lhi:ni^s  an  ntyirney 
can  do  if  unhappy  with  it  jury,  the  concept  of 
jrial  by  jury  in  tht  2iit  century  contrasted  to 
'  trlul  by  computer,  etc, 

•  illustrate  lo  ti  class  all  tliA  things  ti  judge 
can  do  in  the  courtroom  to  insure  a  fair  und  im- 
4)ar|ial  proceeding,  i.e.,  gug  rule,  throwing^ 
someone  out  of  court,  rulings,  etc. 

.  •  Present  Ti, class  with  various  "myths" 
'.ibout'  coiiri  proceed in^.'i,  i.e.,  the  backlog  of 
citjtcs,  TOle  of  money,  etc.  Confront  the  myth«, 
with^actunl  studies  - 

Mro\9  and  Probation  \ 

/  •    Oou  sou«\d-slylc  show  on  a  purole  ofUcer, 


or  prohution  ofncer.  Get  his  or  her  fe<ii)ngs,  at< 
'  .  thudes,ubQut  job,  clients,  ete.  Uitng  iheir  voice 
on  sound  track,  try.  to  record  them  actually 
working  with  a  client,  with  buck  to  camera. 
Spend  enough  timt  with  thc^ii  (36  houn)  to 
create' enough  dl^irrelut  ion  ship  lo  allow  them  to 
discuss  feelings,  etc, 

•  tntervjcw  p^roI(;es;  usk  how  they  feel 
i   about  purolo.  Prepurc  copies  of  pargic  ugi'ee* 

inciit.  Give  copies  to  class  of  ittidents  cJ«pl»ining 
what  purple  is.  Ask  fo?  opinions' on  **r|ghts  of 
parolc«s,'*  etc?, 

•  Do  sound^siido  show  on  LEAA  stu(jcnt(s) 
working  with  par«)kes  or  peer  liuohlng.  Try  to 
meusure  iinpaci*of  peorN  working  with  peers  as 
posNihIo  alternutivc. 

Community  Strvicta  * 

•  Explore  community  preventnt itVfe^ 
progrums,  Record^  what  js  being  done,  how 
many  people  ure  hired  tq  provide  sorvico, 
sulurius  paid,  etc,  Bvuluatc  how  many  people  ure 
exposed  to  the  ugcncics  preventative  programs. 

"*  ^  Act  as  a  linisoh  between  (he  conjmunity  service' 
agency  und  the  schools  as  a  volunteer.  ' 
!^   Compure  ui}d  contrast  aumher  of  dollars 
'  %i)em  at  cuch  pnint  \n  justice  system,  i,c.,  to 
'   urrcst,  to  try,  to  punish/rehabilitute^  to  prevent, 
to  return  to  community,  etc.  Survcy^jslass  of 
students  a^itt^.whcre  they  think  ^fbncy  is  heing^ 
^l|^nt;  c6i;iiruNt  your  results  with,their  opinions, 

rCrimt 

■  Prepare  role  sheets  on  various  individUuls,  \ 
including'  iigc,  sex.  ruce  or  ethnic  background,  . 
iacomu,  mantul  status,  retigipus  convictions, 
etc.  Take  slides  and  tupc  individual's 
background,  Ask  class  which  Individuul  they 
feci  is  most  Ukely  to  commit  u  crime*?  Huvc  them 
give  reasons.  Explore  uther  persons'  criminal 
stereotypes  and  contrast  with  white-collur 
crime,  muria  uctiyity,  actual  cusc.<!'of  cndividuuls 
convicted  of  crimes. 

•  Compare  and  contrast  the  amount  of  lime 
and  energy  our  society  spends  on  viirious  kinds 
of^rimtnul  activity,  e.|^,  compure  marijuana  to 
heroin,  p^*fty  IheR  to  fraud,  grund  theft  to  en> 
viroamiintul  pollution.  What  constitutes  a 
crime?  Wlini  kinds  of  crimes  should  receive 
priority  attention'' from  law  enforcement  agcn> 
cics?  Have  class  djrfinc  these  priorities. 

Xawytr-Clitnt 

•  Set  up  and  pcrforn)-a  mock  interview 
between  4a^^^(er  und  %lien(  Avhen  aecfl^ad  of  a 
crime.  Go  over  ^Vilh  class  coM.  tiifiMnd  various 
stages  in  trial  proocdure. 
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PCER  TEACHING  MODEL  — 

.Clittroom  l?r«Mnt«tlon  "-^ 

Springboard  —  "Warming  up  the  Audience,  or  Introduction 

Who  arc  you?  Why  are  you  here?  What  are  you  going  to  do? 

.  Subject  -7  What  is  it  that  yj\x,  will  discuss,  show,  illustrate  or  do? 

What  does  your  topic  have  to  do  with-tjie  people  in  your  audience?  How 
♦dqcs  the  subject  effect  them? 

.  Desg-iption  of  Activity(i)  listed  and  described  in  tlie  order  you  feel  they 
should  occur. 

Description  or  enclosure  of  any  mate^i^l  you  plan  to  distribute  or  show. 

Now  do  you  plan  to  end  your  presentation?  Will  )40u  try  to  evaluate  iflearning 
has  occurred?  If  so.  how?  \  ^  / 


Sprinsboard 
Subject - 

Aclivily  Sequence 


/l^:lfla  ten  ills  to  be  used  or  dislrtbuled: 
Cndintj  ron^arks  or  Evaluation  tccbniqJSic; 


J 
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F.  Guidelines  for  Use  of  A-V  Equipment 


irt  QtntrtI: 

Any  person  appcprjng  before  juiUcc  agency 
personnel  muxt  remain  nnonymogs;  under  no 
circumstuncci  photograph  or  record  the  voice  of 
any  chent. 

Please  keep  In  mind  you  ure  an  obs^vcr  of 
procccdin(;s  that  ure  cspeciully  critical  to  c()ents 
atid  justice  agency  personnel.  It  is  therefore 
never  acceptable  to  take  n  picture,  record,  ur 
move  uround  the  room  when  these  actions  are  a 
distraction. 

It  is  always  best  to  check  with  the  justice 
agency  reprcsontutivc  with  whom  you  are  work- 
rcjturding  the  most  opportitne  moments  for 
'work. 

T/y  to  plan  ahead  for  picture  (uking  and 
sound  rccorcJiiig.  If  possible  ask  in  the  morning 
ubout  the  duy'K  activities  so  thut  you'll  know 
when  to  schedule  pictures  und  recording. 

Keep  a  log  of  »ll  pictures  and/or  sound 
recorded.  U  is  easy  to  forget  later  who  is  in  the 
picture  or  who  ii  talking.  (See  Mediu  Log) 
/*     •  "J  '  ■ 

Remember  your  uudlericc.  Most  of  the  peo- 
.ple  viewing  your  pictures  or -listenin]|  to  your 
tapes  will  be  of  hi{th  scUool  or  junior  hi^h  school 
a^e.  What  *kinds.  of  things  would.  Ihey  be  in- 
terested in**  What  part  of  your  c((perience  woulU 
th0  hke  to  heUr  about? 

When  recording: 

Keep  volume  an  low  as'possiSle.  This  will 
minin^izc  distortion  and  cut  background 
noise  '  -  , 

Keep  the  microphonet  stationary  while 
recording  und  positioned  as  close  us  possi- 
ble and  fucing  the  sound  source, 

'  f  .  ,  .' 

Try  to  predict  ifbrupt  changes  in  Volume 


while  recording  apd  cutnpenrsi^te  by  proving 
the  volume  control  ^.g  . /p^lause). 

,  When  inking  piviuf^i.  ye9t>  in  ntind  the 
following  ,  /  /y 

Is  the  roonr  |i{^t  endUgh  for  a  picture? 
When  in  diiubU  usc/a/flash  cube  for  sub- 
jects in  cipse  rftnge/  / 

Is  the  iQtuge  Weli/irlimed  umJ  without  dis- 
tract in/ back  grauijO?  Keep  it  stniplO(, 

Wiiybi:  pictu^ ^<  interesting  to  look  ut? 

WiU  it  add  oiyU/tr^ct  from  any  presenlption 
yoH  might  ^iV/C  luter?. 

Try  to  ph<it(5graph  "key  momtnU'*  or  «jx-y 
perien'ccsj  avoid  trivia.  ^  ^ 

Is  there.any  way  of  "setting  up"the  picture 
S0  u.s  t'o  give  it  a  special  nntefesj  or  urtistic 
quulijV? 

Woiild  two  or  morc^plcturcs^be  goodiif  the 
suiTif  event,  one  ut  close  range,  ode  dr  more 
fconi  further  away? 

yKccord  vurious  expressions  faces  or 
/body  language. 

/  Photograph  "action  s^gquenccs"  or  several 
pictures  t^uken  at  various  states  of  the  sume 
"  event  (i.e..  arrcst/put  down^handcuf< 
fing/rcpdhg  rights  of  citizen  prior  to 
questioning/^ookitifi/f^ngcrprinting/niug 
shot/phone  call/cell). 

o 

When  you  ain't  take  pictures  of  clients,  use  ' 
one  another  as  role  models  for  the  pictures. 

Ta^e  pictures  .of  symbols,  for  example, 
'  lumdcufTs,  keys,  badges,  as  these  are  eflfec-  , 
tive  later  when  putting  your  ttop*  on  the 
screen.*  #• 

Be  creative.  Ta'ke  some  unusual'shors  for 
effect,         *  > 
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G,  Audio-Visual  Programs 


Preparing  an  4U<Jto*v)iu?l  proirum  can  be 
im  otviiipB  «jip€rknce«  «nd  far  difTertnt  than 
many  oCyour  other  auignments  andctistroom 
(iFliviiits.  You  have  a  chincc,  working  with  im» 
tints,  factual  information  or  |>ersotiiii  itttementii 
10  create  your  own  view  of  events  or  iuue>  thai 
havo  meaning  to  you.  • 

AUOiO'VISUAL  PROGRAMS; 
A  Plan  hi  Attack 

> 

First,  read  (he  background  informa- 
tion on  your  subject  This  will  htip 
you  to  get  a  Handle  on  the  subject. 
You  don't  have  to  use  any  of  the  in- 
formation In  your  presentation.  Out 
you  might  want  to  keep  il  in  mind  so 
you  can  add  some  emphasis  to  what  v 
you'll  be  sayings  or  provide 
bac|<ground  where  It  Is  needed. 

Next,  rea3  some  quotations  and  ex- 
cerpts; any  "In  thoir  own  words" 
material.  They  i^cprcsont  a  bVoad 
var(el);^of  viewpoints  apd  opinions  of 
how  people  felt  at  the  time.  They  will 
give  you  <i  flavor  of  the  events  or 
problems  you'll  never  get  from 
roadlnj^'the  facts. 

Now  you  are  roady  to  think  about  a 
(heme  around  which  to  build  your 
presentatlori.  When  thinking  about  a 
possible  iheme«  consider: 'what  is  it 
you'want  (o^say?  what  Is  the  essential 
messai^e  of  your  presentation?  Keep 
.  y.our  topic  simple.  Slides  and  tapes 
-  can  be  utilized  In  this  "project  in. 
roughly  three  different  ways: 

To  Make  a  Statemt^nt.  Images  can  be 
organized  and  manipulated  like 
pi'opaganda  to  sef  fprth  an  lssuc<Jo 
editorial lzc«  to  make  a  persotDal  state- 
ment or  colnmentary.  For  exampPc, 
you  rplght  feel  that.capital  punlsh- 
merft  is  morally  indefensible  at  this 
time  In  human  hls(ory.  You  might 
make  that  statement  by  selecting  im- 
ages and  music  that  relate. 


2.  To  Report  or  provide  ln-«Oepth< 
"Focus."  To  report  more  thoroughjy 
4bout' the  activities  of  particular 
agcncies,  people  in  them,  or  students 
from  the  LEAA  project  visiting,  talk- 
ing, and  interviewing  clients  there, 
Ih^Depth  programs  can  feature 
Issues,  e.g.,  the  "No-Knock  Rule" 
and  the  legal  Issues  surrounding  this 
provision,  or  report  on  prison  con- 
ditions and  the  efforts  being  made  at 
reform. 

3.  As  »n  Integril  Part  of  Something  Else- 
Slides  and  tape)  "^i(|bt  ,be  used  as 
part  of  •  nwW  trial  or  jny  other 
simulation.  They '{night  be  used  «s 
part  of  attitude  surveys,  evidence  of 
almt  being  commttied,  conditions 

'  in  jail,  etc.  Here  the  media  merely  ac« 
companies  some  other  ilctlvJty  (I.e., 
lecture,  discussion,  group  activity, 
etc.)  in  your  learning  packet. 

Finding  (he  Imagest 

Finding  the  imjagcs  which  cditp- 
municate  your  topic  can  be  a  tedious 
and  lengtliy  task.  Here  It  is  especially 
Important  to  analyze  your  audience. 
What  experiences  have  they  had  with 
your  topic?  What  experiences  do 
they  have  in  common?  Give  your 
audience  a  visualized  txp^rlence 
they  can  understand. 

Images  can   i:^^  found  and 
«     photogVaphed  from  magazines  or 
books  with  copy  stand  and  35mtn 
y   camera.  When  you  can't  remove  u^c 
picture  from  Its  source,  mark-down 
-Its  content  and  location  on  your 
Media  Log  for  future  picture-taking.' 
Whenever  you  use  a  picture,  keep  a 
.  record  qf  (he  source  from  which  you 
took  (he  picture  (publisher,  date, 
page,  title)  and  the  name  of  the 
photographer^  tf  given. 

Each  slide  is  called  a  "frame."  Try  to 
set  up  your  theme  toward  the  begln- 
}  ning  of  your  program  by  carefully 
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selecting /erv  0/ more  frames  which 
clc«irly  .ticfinc  the  issue  you  are^ 
presenting.  /  . 

Vary  ine  kind  of  frames  you  use.  A 
cartoon  will  convey  a  simple  Idea 
witKout  extraneous  detail  in  the 
background.  A  single  word  or  phrase 
vytll  cntphasizc  a  point.  Close-ups 
u    and  long-distance  ihots  of  the  same 
/subject  provlde-lnterest. and  the  IHu- 
/  slon  of  movement  In  the  film. 
There  are  different  kinds  of  pictures 
which  produce  different  experiences 
>  in  the  audiqnce;  Try  to  carefully 
select  pictures '  which  have  the 
desired  effect. 
"Feeling"  Pictures: 
carry  with  them  emotional  bins; 
"Tellini"  Picture^: 

ccM\vey  storyline,  or  setting,  tNe  ob- 
jective event,  / 
"Asking"  Pictures:  Involve  the 

"   \  i  


audience  by  asking  thett> -to  think  " 
'Jibout  something  or  by  1)osinR  a 
problem* 

M'nteresting  alternatives  ^o  rbgular , 
pictures  Include: 

Single  word  frames: 

used  to  emphasize  a  point. 

Graphic  •!mag»$:  . 

POter  Max  designs  might  suggest 
^  consciousness  expansion  or  drug 
'  culture^  tWo  twisting,  lines  might 

symbolize  confusion.  •  ^ 

l^nnitural  Color  Pictures: 

for  heightened  visual  effect 

Same  pidure  donQ  in  black  and 

white' and  In  color 

Collages     several  Images  In  or]^e 

frame 

Cartoons  —  Humor  or  satire  - 
Profiles  of  faces  —  used  as  contrast 
to  full  face  shots 

Symbolic  Pictures  —  flag,  jjun. 
Constitution 


flanning  a  Sloryboard  (Film  or  Slide 
Shows)  « 
Prepare  a  3x5  card  on  each  slide,  in* 
eluding  the  following: 


r'  ■ 

sketch  propo$ed  picture: 

%  of  Slide 

« 

T4tle  of  Slide: 

Audio  for  Slide: 

Info  to  P/i  olograph  er: 

 *  

Aj'range  card?' In  a  story  tecnJ^ncc. 
Add  new  cards  where  you  need  to^fill  • 
in  needed  information  or  explana* 
tlon.     ^  * 

Make  the  sequence  tell  a  story,  or 


make  a  comment.  The  frames  should 
bui|(^  In  Interest  and  anticipation. 

Select  only  the  best  slides.  Press  for 
quality.^Tailor  visuals  to  the  level  of 
your  audience.  Will  they  really  see 
\yhat  you  mean? 
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Quotations  or  parts  of  Intorviews 
—  theso  mi^ht  be  fact-^lo^onr 
quotes  from  authoritios  ^or 
moroly  opinions  held  by 
citizens  on  tho  subject. 
Current  news  on  tho  issues 
Altornating  malo/femaie  voices 
Alternating  nirratbrs 
Statistics 
Sound  effects 

Emotionally  intent  or  soothing 
voice  tones  , 


Revisit,  pictoriAlly,  your  basic  theme 
several,  times  durirrEf'the  program. 
Use  contrasts  and  comparisons  for 
emphasis. 

Allow  audience  to  participate.^en* 
tally  or  verbally  by  raising  questions 
for  each  person  to  think  abo^t,  by 
allowing  audience  to  ^jnfiake  Its'  own 
conclusions  on  basis  o^  information 
you  present,  or  by  challenging 
response'  by  presenting  a  strongi. 
controversial  onesided  statement, 

Shooling  the  Pictures; 
if  you  need  to  take  "live"  pictures, 
plan  well  fn  advance  to  compipniate 
for  chanffcs  in  other  peoples' 
schedules,  poor  vi^eather  or  any  bther 
unforeseen-  circumstance.  Use  your 
Media  Log  to  record  by  frame  who  or 
•what  the  subject  matter  is  and  other 
relevant  inforr^tion.  ^ 
If  you  need  to  do  "copy"  work, 
arrange  with  your  school  to  see  if 
there  is  a  copy  stand  and  35mm 
camera  available,  If  not,  check  with 
th^  CRF  staff  who  will  make  the  \ 
copies  for  yoih 

Allow  ampJe  time  for  developing 
slides  and  editing  (1Q  days). 

Preparing  the  Sound  Track: 
.  Your  sound  tape  is  really  an  Impor-  ^ 
tant  - medium  for  tying  the  Images 
into  some  understandable  pattern  or  . 
message,  it  therefore  demands  f  qual 
time  and  planning.  Think  of  a  way  to 
minimize  "talking. 'at  an  unseen 
audience." 

In  addition  to  the  recorded  voice  ol^a 
^  narratorv  you  might  inclbde:  ^ 
Ex^ferpts  from  songs  or  instrumen-'.' 
tats  either  as  background  or 
thematic  music.  > 
Poetry  —  here  choose  brief 
»         thoughts  that  summarize 
feelings  or  issues  yOu  have  been 
discussing. 


Other  advice  to  consider  when  plan- 
ning the  audio  part  of  the  presenta- 
tion  would  be; 
M/oid  needless  detail.  ^ 
Keep  sentences  short  and  to'  the 
-  point.  ^  »  ^ 

Since  the  slides  will  be  up  on  the 
screen  while  a  voice  or  music 
carries  tho  basic  message,  the  slide 
should  be  up  only  so  long  as  it 
helps  the  me&age.  Try  to  limit  the 
time  to  15  seconds  per  frame  with 
an  absolute  upper  limit  of  30 
seconds.  At  normal  speed,  that  is 
about  30  to  75  words, 
just  because  you  are  going  to  use 
slides  does  not  mean  you  will 
describe  each  of  them.  None  of 
this,  "Now  you  see  a  picture  of. . , 
That  sli<|e  is  t(|ere,  so  when  you 
say  something,  it  will  drive  the 
point  home  just  by  being  there. 
As  you  mov&fronri  slide  to  slide, 
there  "is  always  the.ptoblem  of 
transition.  Don't  say,  "Well,  now 
that  we've  cbvered  that,  letts  go 
on. . . ."  One  good  fprm  of  trahsi- 
tlon  is  to  introduce  the  new  event 
of  picture  in  the  last  sentence  of 
the  audio  for  the  last  picture,  i.e.^ 
''But  events  were  to  take  a  new 
direction"  (as  new  slide  will  then 
indicate)  or  "a  few  miles  away, 
students  had  different  ideas  ,  .  ." 
<as  the  next  slide  proceeds  to 
show). 
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Peer  Teaching    Using  Three  Projectora 


Sound  Recording} 

•  Try  (o  record  tho  program  In  one 
recording  sc5$ion,  Editing  is  very  dif- 
ficult on  tape  cassciics  and  requires 
ipccfah  equipment,  Plan  an  audio 
scrip!  and  record  from  that  plan, 
Atkcd  timed  '(Mop-walch)  run 
through  the  material.  Establish  » 
comfortable  speed  for  all  '*spokon" 
parts  of  the  program  tho  u$ual 
pattern  is  that  nervous  narrators  rush 
through  their  material  mailing  it  aw* 
fully  difficult  to  follow. 

environmental  Deilg n  and 
(mplem^ntatloni 

Wlial  kind  of  introduction  will  your 
A-'V  program  need?  What  kind  of 
follow-up?  Do  you  .want  any  cn-i 
vironmenial  posters?  special 
lighting?  special  scaling 
arrangement?  if  so,  plan  in  advance, 

ReheartaUr 

l^crhaps  needless  to  include  but  yet 
of  tremendous  experience  is  adc* 
quate  rehearsal,  especially  for  dif- 
ficult programs. 

Try  your  program  out  on  friends, 
listen  to  tiiolr  comments,  and*  try  to 
make  recommended  chahgcs.  If 
younger  or  older  people^arc  going  lo 
se^  the  program,  arrarti^c  for  a  trial 
run  with  relatives  or  friends. 

The  day  of  the  performance,  check 
all  equipment  io  make  sure  ii  is  in 
good  working  order  Have  an  extra 
projector  lamp. 

Remember  to^alk  to  your  audience  . 
.  —  not  td  the  screen.  Encourage  their 
participation  in  your  program.  You 
may  have  a  captive  audience,  but  the 
mind  is  alvyays  free  be  prepared  to 
capture  their  attention. 
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H,  Multiple  Projection  Environments 


Phitotophy 

Uiing  more  than  one  Jmdgfut  a  tim«  or 
more  ihunone  sCrcen  is  culled  Multiple  Projec- 
tion. As  a  ptff  forming  art  il  is.  according  to  Stan 
Vanderbcek,  film  producer,  **an  lmo|e  library,  ft- 
iicwsrecl  of  dreunfs;  a  culturil  Intercom.'* 

The  pufpost  and  effect  of  luch  "imag«  flow" 
is  twofold:  to\d  Tint  to  deal  with  logical  un- 
deriiandlng  and  lecond.  to  penetrate  to  un- 
conscious levels,  10  reach  for  emotions  or  a  non* 
verbal  level;  the  basis  or  all  communications. 
Slnue  man  has  the  ability  to  think  far  more 
rapidly  th!in  to  ipeaK  or  to  read,  it  folfows  lluil 
tht  conventional  one-ima|c-at-a-lime  prcsenia* 
lipn  duUi  the  mind  ,  and  renders  passive  thi 
lhinl<ing  person. 

In  mqlllple  projection  art  images  become  - 
integrated  with  sound  in  what  is  called  "Micliey 
Mouse  synchronization."  The  entire  theatre  as 
well  becomes  part  of  the  environment  and  con- 
sequently nbduld  bp  uicd  as  an  instrument  in 
visutl  und  acoustical  ipapa.  Sound  might  come 
from  anywhere^n  the  room;  images  might  bom- 
burd  (lie  viewer /rom  ceilings.  Iloofs.  alt  four 
walls;  iitrobt  lights  might  flash  on  cue  to 
emjihasize  drama;  blacH  lights  might  illuminate 
decor^livQ  posters;  fabric  might  drilt  fromstarli. 
plaster  walls:  cushions  on  the  lloor  might  re- 
structure a  stuffy  seating^  aftangemenl. 

One  multiple  projection  environment  called' 
the  "Floating  Theatre"  uses  a  parachute^canoj^y,  ^ 
of  32-50*  diameter  as  a  screen.  Fans  inllatt  thttjij^ipv 
6unopy-'scrccn  above  and  surrounding  ih^'^ 
.  uudienctf.  The  production  uses  fivi  16mm  pro- 
jected nims;  four  slide  projectors,  stireo  sound, 
und  its  novel  environment  for  effect. 

Vision  is  noio  fact  but  a  composite  of  many 
sensations,  fn  multiple  projectiorfyou  create  the 


sensations  —  thR  viewer  "envlsioni."  He  or  she 
becomes  involved  totally  in  the  production,  be- 
ing  forced  to  use  thought  and  energy  to  tie  the 
image-flow  into  some  form  of  personal  un- 
derstanding. 

Montag* 

A  montage  ii  an  effect  created  through 
overlapping  imaj^s. 

First  take  images  A.  B.  and  C.  First  show  A. 
then  superimpose  D  ovtr  it  to  get  AD;  thtn  A 
■fades  to  At  one  brief,  moment  you  achieve 
ABC  simultaneously  on  the  screen. 

tupvrlmpotltloMand  Contpoundtd  lm»o**t 

These  imagci  emerge  from  blurry  haze  and 
slowly  take  form. 

These  images  are  not  generally  wed  for 
dramatic  effec^ui  as  a  psychic  exerpisSoii  part 

'of  viewer.  '    •  ' 

Simultaneous  but  separated  by  Spice  Images. 

ClfWiUtKOp*; 

All  screens  in  line  of  view  carry  segments  of 
same  imagp. 

Pacing  Will  Khythmi 

Achieved  by  rate  of  image  change;  alternating 
screens  or  images. 

KhtaKOpi:  « 

Singular  images,  separate,  set  into  motion  by 
filming  each  image  oh  16mm  or  8mm  movie 
film. 
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I.  Media- Log   " 


'  *               AUDIO  "  VISUAL  ^ 

Minutes       Source  '       Description   Frame        Place        Action  Description  . 


—  ■  r^^^j .  ■  ■    ,  .  - 

Side  1 

• 

1 

- 

Side^  2 

SPECIAL  INgmJCTIG^S: 


SOUND  TBCHNICIANj^ 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


'aDNsriTLrrioNAL  richts  foundatioi^  .    Youm  and  the  aeministoation  of  justice 


ERIC 


5 
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^      -  *     WHAT  IS  POSITIVE  PEER  CULTURET 


/  Reprinted  with  permission  from  the  book  Positive 
Peer  Culture  by  Harry  H.  Vorrath  and  Larry  K.  Brendtro, 
copyright  1973 ,  published  by  Aldine  Publication 
Ccmpany,  Chicago,  111,,  197^. 


A  student  hurls  a  book  across  the  room,  laughs,  and  blurts  out  a  remark 
designed  to  disrupt  the  class*    Before  the  t'eacher  can'fespond,  other 
stydents  in  the  room  confront  tJ^e  offender  for  being  "inconsiderate" 
and  teyt  him  to  "check"  himself.  ^The  youth,  having  received  no  peer  . 
support  for  his  ao'tions,  alumpa  quietly  into  his  aeat.>   The  teacher 
'  resui^es  her  instruction  without*  having  said  one  yord  about  the 

^ .    • .  ,^  -    »      •     -  , 

behavior  pro^dfem.     -  .  - 

^  '     "V  .  ' 

B  . The /security  guard  in  a  large  urban  high  school  gets  word  that  a  , 


student  has  brought  a  gun  to  school,     ^f «the  guard  ignores  the  tip 
he  knows  that  other  youth  may  tCsm  thanselves  in  a  contagious  fj^r, 
but  he  la  reluctant  to  approach  the  atudent  himself*.    Indeed,,  if  he 
were  to  call  the  police  the  incident  could  Well  escalate  into  major 
trouble.    So  he  passes  on  the  infonnation  to  a  group  of  students  who 
are  indigenous  peer  leaders.    These  student^  approacli  the  youth.. 
"Hey,  man,  what's  that  bulge  in  your  jacket?    Vou  don't  mean  you 
brought  y9ur  piece  to  school?    You  take  that  thing  home  right  now. 
If  you  bring  your  toys  to  school  you  might  shoot  yourself  or  something, 
and  we,  don't  want  anybcjdy  getting  hurt ,  understand?"    The  youth  grina 
nervously  when  these  influential  peers  confront  him,  and  he  agrees 

J 

to  get  rid  of  the  gun.  <^ 


A  group  home  for  troubled  girls  h»d  ae^^ere  drug  atuse  prol)leniB. 

•  The  result  of  the  many  attempta  to  auppreaa  the  activity  was  a  cold 
var  between  staff  add  youth.    Suspicion,  searches,  and  ^e^lirictiona 

•  "became  conmon^lace.    That  was  a  year  a^o.    Now  staff  members  no 
longer  police  atudents  for  drugs,  and  the  climate  of  intrigue  is.  gone. 

As  a  new ^ girl  enters,  her  peers  confiscate  any  drugs  ahe  may  have  and' 

■r  ^  '        '  ,•  *  .  «' 

t«n  her,  **We.  don't  have  to  use  dope  around . Jiere. "    Drug  prohlema  are 

^. 

'dealt  with  openly  in  a  helpful,  matter-of-fact  way.    Group  memhera 
^    Btata  with  strong  conviction,  that  when  a  person  has Viod  fe^linga 
about  heraelf  she  no  longer  "needs  to  gfe't  high  on  drugs 

In  a  residential  treatment  center  for  court-cfdmmitted  yodth  a' new 
■tudent  BVggests- to  others  that  he  is.;plinn.ing  t*)  runway.    Instead  - 
of  findirg  partners  in  truancy  he-.encountei;3  a  totally  unekpected 
peer  response.    "Listen,  running  isn't  where  it's  at..  ThUfs^just  a 
copout^    You  have  tg  face  things.    We're  not  going  to  let  you  mess^ 
o^^er■  yourself,  'ilf  we  have  to  stay  up  all  night  and  put  our  mattre'arfes 
;  'in  front  of  your  door  to  make  sure  you're  atill  here  in  the  morning, 

'  ve  will.    But  we- really  don't  lilte  to  sleep  on  the  floor,  guarding 

you  lifce  you're  a  child.    You're  man  enough  to  take^care  of  youraelfl 
'  '  .    t  '        T  , 

What  is  happehing  in  the«e  sltuationa?    In  each,  young  people  are  part  of  a 

J.  /  .  ^  > 

pro-am-  called  Positive  Peer  Culutre,  ^ 

.   *         '  •  J  . 

Positive  Peer  Culture  departs  decisively  from  traditionaJr  approaches  and  chart. 
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a  new  course  in  tjie  fields  of  education  and  treatment.  A  CGovprehftnsivfP  str'nitegy 
for  deaXlQg  with  tbe  problems  of  youth,  PPC  teaches  students  to  assume  responsl* 

Ullity  for  helping  one  another .  . 

'  - 

Young  people  are  pfpfoun<ily  influenced  by  associatioiiB  with  their  peers.  *Too 


often  tlve  peer  group  hat  1>een  viewed  only  as  a  liability;  too  seldom  has  it 
been  teen  as  a  resource.    Just  as  peer  group  influence  can  foster  probl 
also  can  the  peer  process  be  usi^d  to  solve  problems. 


Positive  Peer  Culture  is  not  a  new  brand  of  group' theraj>y  that  hag  just  applsjsred.  . 
on  the  market.    Nor  iA  PPC  "something  extra"  that  can  be  added  to  ;aja  existing 
program,  aai  one  might  attach' accessories  to  an' aut6&iobile.    Instead,  PPC  is  a 
total  system  fo'r  biSiildlng  positive  youth  subcultures-. 

Although  first  developed  for  delinquent  youth,  PPC  now  is  being  employed  in  a 
wide  jbange  of  sewings.    Schools,  community  programs,  juvenile  courts group 
homes,  and  othef  l^ildcare  facilities  have  found  PPC  to  be  a  clear  and  viable 
alternative  tpexlsting  programs. 

"  t  ^     •        '  ' 

The  history  of  PPC  can  be  traced  to  the  senior  authox^'s  experiences  at  Highfields 

'  .    r  *  V. 

in  the  late  1930'* s.  .  This'  residential  treatment  program  for  delinquent  youtih;  was 
established  in  a  mansion^iven  to  the  state  of  New  Jersey  by  Chaxles  A.  Lindbergh. 
There,  under  the  guidance  of  Lloyd  Mctharckle,  Loveli  Bixby,  Albert  Ellas,  aiid 
others,  a  peer-oriented  treatment  model  called  Guided  Group  Interaction  was 
developed.    In  this  approach  structured  peer  groups  met  five  times  weekly  in 
group  counseling  sesdBlOns,  an^^^youth  assxmied  reBponsibllity  for  one  another's 
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i  , 

behavior  outiide  the  group  meeting!.    The;program  at  Hi^ihfieldi  rec«l^a^ide 
attontion  as  ^tn^  innovative  treatment  deiifen,       _  . 

rollwing  hiB  exp<{rie;r^  at  HlghfieXaB';  H»rry  Vorrath  worked  with  col^ea^a  to 
eaploy  thio  |Bo4i5aKn  a  variety  6t  coraaunity. and  institutional  settings.    In  ^ 
reaponie  to  certain  initial '^ohXems ,  the  progr'am  was  mo^^^^ 
refined  until  it  reached  its'i^resent  fonnA%ie  result  is  a  comprehensive, and 
specific  treatment  n»thodology»/now  known  as  Positive  -Peer  Culture,. 

t     -         .     .       ■  ■ 
■        '  ?  '  / 

Built  around  groifps  of  nine  youth  under" the  guidance  of  an  adult  leader; 
Positive  Peer  Culture  is  designed  to  ^'tum  around'l  a  negative  youth  subculture 
and  mobilise  the  power  of  1>he  peer  g»i^  in  a  productive  manner,    youth  in  PPG 
'.grov^ps  learn  how  to.  IdenUiy-problemB  and  ho»*  to  work  towtfrd  th«tfere«oitttion. 
In  group  sessions  and'lA.  day-ti-daor:  activities  the  goal  ia  to  fully  ^.nvolve  , 
yoiing  peojle*in  %he  helping  process,  \  '  „ 


In  contrast  to  traditional  treatment  approaches  PPC  does  not  ask  whether  a^persotf 
wonto  to  receive  help  but  whether  he  is^ willing  to  give  help.    As  the  person, 
gives  and  beqoiwto  of  value  to  others  he  inpreaaes  his  oWn  feelings-  of  worthi- 
netfs  and  buildo  a  positive  oelf-concept.  ,  .         ,  . 

PPC  doei  not^old  the  challenge  of  troublesone  ^routh;    rebellious  and  s^rong^  ;- 
willed  individuals,  when  redirected^,  have  much  to  contribute?,    -niose  who  have 
encountered  many  diffidulties  in  tHeit  own  live,  ore  often  fn  the  b^iflt -position 
to  understand  the  problema  of  others.   ,  '  " 
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Ibtltl^  Pwr  Cultti^  doet  not  Mtk  to  iapose  ^^Iflc  rulei^tnxt  to  tetc?  bwic" 
t»IaM«  'if- tb«r^  vm  oot  rail,  it  i«juld  'b«  ik*t  people  WJ*t  c»rt  for  one 
Momc.    Citfia«  wtli  vbst  i«  belt  for  •  p^rton.    Unfortun^teljc,  •pbtitire 

•ctrlo*  b^«rlor'  1«  not'•l^l  popular  moi^^vth.    Intact,  nc^atire,  harmful 
beharlor  fpe<iu(ratlr  l«  »ore  acceptable,   therefore,  ?PC  uaei  epcclMc  procedures  " 
io-foater  carii4.btfiaTior,>    Onw  cariac  beoo-t  fuhlontblft;  hurting  goei^ait  of  - 


♦ 

atylt.  '  -  ^ 


PoaltiYe  Pear  Cul^ura  baa  had  Ite  aoet  dr»»atic  succeta  to  date  turning 
•round ^echopia  and  Initltutlooa  that  vere  plagued  vith  terere,  prdblemB  of  , 
Wtnt  unrest  and' ildult-TOJ^h  conflict.    l/cHILyg  H  TROOBLg:    A  KATIOHAL 
SOffiMJ,  Vnatlowflde  study  of  jirogrMa  for  probleii  youth,  the  Pulltxer-prl'ie- 
'  ^ming  Joutnallet  Howd  JmM  detcrlbed  the  eucc^fa-k  FPC  in '  a  echool  for  

delinquent  youth 0  4^    -^'r/  •  ^ 

*i(r.  Yorrath  vaa  glren  tba'i^jpportunity  to  ptort  that  hla  Ideas 
-^vork^-vlth  MMia  groups  In  Ktotudcy,  Washington,  B.C.,  and  in 
scattered  ipots  across  the  country,    me  projects  were  succesaf^O. 
Be  vaa  able  to  turn  smll  groups  of  tough  delinquent's  around^.    But  * 
Hr.  Yorrath  vanttd,to  try  his  progra«  at.  a  large  institution. 

"Ite;«it  hU  chtnca  in  196«  »fter  things  fell  apart  at  a  rather 
'     aYsrSge  wfom  schobl  st  Red  Wing,  Minnesota.    Youngsters  rioted 
^  Mdxan.    Itr,  Vbrrafch  vas,  called  in. 

"Uaing  a  technique  that  »l^t  be  desferiSed  as  building  a  culture  of 
carlne>>)^*  Vcrrath  divides  the  boys  ^to  groups  -Ivlth  each  aMbcrJ 
responsible  To^  all  the  boys  In  hls^  group.  ^       ^  . 

"Hi's  progr«  Is  buUt  on'lore-  "not  the  sveef,  sugar-coated  kind," 
'  •   *    he  adda.    "i»«  taUtin*  abbut  the  unselfish^  love  that  jMkes  a  Marine 
!  :  ^riia-ott  his  belly *into  eneicr  fire  tojiwra^a»«ounded buddy. 


'♦There  csn  ba  Uttle  doubt  that  the  jprograa  wailps,  At-Bcd-tfii^Tr-X— 
talked  to  bo^  spra»^led  on  the  1mm  pitying  chesia  on  a  yam  Stmd^ 
afternoon.    Others  batted  a  baseball  around^all  vllhout  superrlaion. 
The  boy*  learn  to  help  each  other  atay  out  of  trtfuble. 


:  \.G04 ' 


r 


WtlV*  Pw  amtw«  dooi  not-M«k  to  Wclflo  rulot  ^ut  to  tfach  baalo 

iriOiItt*.  •  lif  tb«r«  -toir*  oat  roller  It  would  t>«  that  people  •uit  c»ft  f oi^  cmtf      .  • 
iliother.    C»rln«  netnt  vwitdjg  vha^  !•  t>cit  for     perion.    Unfortunately   poa It Ivo 
•  during  t>th*vlor  li  not  alwiy ■ ' ltojptii,*r * mong  youth.    In  fact^,  negative,  harmful 
bahEYlpr  frfquentjy  1»  inort  ac^plMibie.    Therefore,  PPG  utet  tpeClflc  procedures 

-to^oiWWtiSO^*^^^  —  "^^^ 

•tyXf.  .  * 

ioiitlve  P^'er  CUXture  bat  h*i  iU  ittoit  drwaitlo  •uoceaa  to  date  In  ^burning 
wound  •qhoola  and  Initltuj^lona  that  vere  pla|{ued  with  aevi^re  prohle'mis  of 
«tudent  twreat  and  i!dult-youth  conflict;    In  C^i^ki^SM}    A  NATIONAL 
SCAlfPAL.  a  natlomrlde>tudy  of  prograaui  for  problem  l|(0uth,,  the  Pulltzei>-prlze- 

.  winning  joumaiUt  Howard  Jaaea  deacrlhed^the  euc'cew  o^/PPQ  In  a  achool  fdr 

■  dellnqueiio*  youth:  *     ^     /V^^i  y  » 

■   '    *  *  Vorrath  wai  given  tlje  vopportunlty  to  pi*ovfc  that  hit  Ideaa 

'  •workiid  with  *U1A  groupo  Itt  Kent^^cky,  Waahlngfccm,/ D.C ,  and  In    -  . 

Scattered  :ip5t»  «cr6a»  the  country.    The  projects  wterte  aucceaaful. 
He  waa  ito"le  to  turn  anall  groupa  of  tough  dellnquenta  around.    But  ' 
Mr.  Vorlfath  wanted  to  try  hla  program  at  a  large .Inatltut ion. 

'^Bie'febt  bU  chance  In  1^68  after  things  fell  apart  at  a  rather 
average  reform  achool  at  fted  Wing, -Minnesota.    Youngsfera  rioted 
and  riui.    Mr^.  Vbrrath  was  called,  In.  .  ^ 
■J*--- :  ,  ',,  * ,  '       *    V  * 

"Uaing  A  technique  that  might  he  described  aa  building  a  culture  of  -  . 
'  caring,  Mr.  Vorrath  divides  the  boyaxdrn,to  groupa  [vith  each  member  J 
.    '  reaponalble  for       the  boys  in  his  group. 

^  "til a  program  la  built ^ on  love-  "ijot  the  sweet,  sugar-coated  kind,"  . 

/         '    he  addfl.    "t»m  talking ^*bout  the  unaelfiah  love  that^mejkes  a  .Marine 
■   -         -  crawl  on  hla  belly  Into  erifffly  fir*  to  save  a  wounded  buddy. 

"There  -ban  ba  little  doubt  that  the  ^irogram  worka.-  At  «ed  "Ing  *  f 
;  "        talked  to  boya  aprawle^  on  tha  lawn  playing  cheefs  on  a.rtfarm  Stlnd^ 
afternoon.    Othera  batted  a  baaeball  aroiind^i^l  wltUoi^  supervision. 
''The  boys  ieam  to  heip  each  other  atay  out  tyf  trouble.  ' 
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'^^»  «»d  tour-tlJM  lOitri  aer**  th*t  btfor<i  Mr.  Vorrith 

arrived  they  could  Vcon"  tho  staff  into  ltttin«  thtM  go  hois  by 
pr9^nding  tp  cpriforn  to  ittititutional 'r»qulr«itnti.    Ho  attltudlnia^ 
i»prove»ent  took  place.    All  this  is  chanfin*. 

There  mre  otill  l»port»nt  questions, to  ^e  ansvtr<(d.    Will  Mr.  Vorrath's 
ciilture  of  caring  -  whmt  ont  finds  in  4  titronf,  happy  fgWly  -  last 
after  Mr.  Vorratb  has  aovad  ow WbthtJpsinatitutionsT    Can  he  ttach 
othero  to  build  his  culturijT    And  ca&  youngsttrs  so  abs<;>rb  thia 
philoaophy  of  caring  daeply  for  othtrs  that  thay  can  survlvt  on  thtlr 
ovn  In  the  harsh,  dog-e*t-dog  world  they  osm  fro«t 

"[Nev^rtheleos]  I  was  aore  heartened  by  what  I. saw  at  Red  Wing  than 
by  anything  else  going  on  in  large  institutions  ai^hers  in  AMric«." 

"  tKirfently  PPC  progrims  are  operating  \n  all  parti  of  the  country  wad  in  a  varlaty 
oT  settings.  ^ 

An  urban  mldweBtern  high  tohpol  that  was  beaet  by  riots,  polict 
BurvolUance  of  hallwmye,  and  a  high  drop<Sut  rate  is  now  the  scene  of 
pooltive  rapport  between  students  aUd  faculty.    The  guidance  department 
^  teUo  PPC  groupa  about  any  student  who  it  nearing  failure  or  suspension  ' 

^     no  that  peers  may  have  the  opportunity  to  h61p.  him  to  succeed.  Studenta 
of  divefoe  cultural  and  ethnic  bacJfcgroundt  are  no  longer  warring  but 
work  together  to  oolve  mutual  problems.  ,  * 

A  large  otato  correctional  school  operates^  with  unlocked  dooi's  for  ^ 
the  rirot  time  in  more  than  a  century.  The  atmosphere  U  no  longer 
clouded  with  fear,  mlstruat ,.  and  intimidation.  Teachers  are  now  fr«e 
to  teach  without  t!})eing  entangled  in  futile  attempts  to  dlBtiipline  and 
control  .youth.  A  group  .of  youth,  oncf  a  street  gang  that  ha*  engaged 
\        in  dozens  of  undetected  felonies,  now  works  aa  on  adjunct  to< the 

Juvenile  court.    Members  serve  aa  tfasistont  probation  officers  and  are 
aooignod  to  help  with  new  offenders.    Thio  court,  which  has  had  great 
difficulty  in  recovering  runaway  yoiith,  now  uses  peera^  to^locate 
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trumntt  And  **t&ik  tbtm  b«ok  in**  to  1sb«y  Miy  bt  Involvtd  in  . 
qonitructlve  trtatrntnt*  '  ' 

PPe  lt°not.a  pernlttlve^  lalitez-falrt  approach  tut  plactt  oontldtrabXt  dvaandt 
on  youtb*    Althousb  adults  reaaln  In  cbaret,  young  ptoplt  hart  tht  rttponalbllity 

*  for  heXplns  "one  another*    They  HUit  Xtarn  that  no  one  hat  k  rl|;ht  to  Ifl^ot'e  i 
ptraon  In  n«ed,  for  In  the  vorda  of  George  Barnard  Ohavi    *'Tht  vorat-riii  toward 
our  fellov  creatures  It  not  to  hate  thaa  but' to  bt  Indifferent  to  them;  that's 
the  essenoe  of  Inhuaanlty."    PPC  asks  Auoh  of  youth  in  the  knovledge  that  peopl« 

(  seldom  vlll  be  more  responsible  than  they  ar«e  expected  to  be  or  more  helpful 
than  they  are^ allowed  to  be.  -    ;  ^        •  ' 

Positive  Peer^^buitture  Is  a  oyntheele  of  several'  long-known  but  seldCQ-utlllzedt^ 
principles.    While  ^PC  can  be  related  to  theories  of  learning  and  group 
-proceseea  It  grows  not  froni  theory  but  from  praoti&e.    Positive  Peer  Culture 
was  not  suddenly  Invented  but  has  gradually  emerged  through  yeaf s  df  aearchlng 
for  those  factors  that  underlie  ouccesaful  g^qup  programs.    The  procedures 
that  have  evolved  are  those  that  have  survived  the  tests  of  time  and  experience. 

^•^j^hough  the  basic  concepts  of  ^PC  can  be  easily  understood,- It  Is  no  simple  f 


of  ^PC 
sltiVe 


and  orgmnlzatlon  Is  necessary^  with  attention  given  to  many  different  variables.* 
An  effective  program  also  requires  prdperly  trained  staff  who  are  coijinitted  to  ^ 
the  task  of  developing  the  poo'ltlve  potentials  of  youth.  '  Thia  book  ^outlines 
the  ingredients  and  procedjjres  essential  to  such  a  program. 
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PART  S-^RIGIJTS*  AIJD  EESPONSIBILITIES 

Korval  0068  •!  fiL,  An^liHilii 

V. 

No.  7»-iW>. 
Argued  Oct.  16.  1974. 

tldtd  Jan,  23.  im  ' 

^Cli^a  action  Wftt  brought  by  «  nuifi* 
bor  of  Cotu2;nbui|  Ohio  public  school  tyi* 
,  tern  itudentt  tovrevl«w  their  auspenaions 
without  hearing,  either  prior  to  or  with*  y 
in  reasohal^lie  time  thereafter*  under  au* 
thority  of  Ohio  statute  permitting  bus* 
pension  of  pupil4(  for  miKonduct  for  up 
to  ten  days.  A  Thre^-Judge  Unitied 
States  .District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Ohio,-Easterff  Division,  372 
'F.Stipp.  1279,  h^ld  that  the  students 
were  denied  due  process  and  the  stat- 
ute was  unconstitutional  and  an  appeal  '\. 
was  taken.  The  Supreme  Court^  Mr. 
Justice  White,  J.,  held  that  studenU 
facing  temporary  suspension  from  pub- 
lic school  Were  entitled  to  protection 
under  Uio  du^  prOcess  cUuse  and  that 
due  process,  required,  in  connection 
with  suspensions  of  up  to^ten  days,  that 
such  a  student  be  given  notice  of 
charges  and  an  opportunity ^tp  present 
his  version  to  authorities  preferably 
"  prior  to  removal  from  school,  but  there 
were  instances  in  which  prior  notice  and* 
hearing  were 'not  feasible  and  the  imme-  « 
diately  removed  fstudent  should  be  given 
'  necessary  notice  of  hearing  as  soon  as 
,  practicable. 

'"Affirmed. 
Mr.  Justice  ,PoweU  filed  a  dissent-  ^ 
ing  opinion  in  which  the  Chief  Justice 
anj  H^r,  Justice  Blackmun  and  Mr..Jus- 
tic6  It^nquist  joined. 


t.  ConstitiiUonftl  taw  <l»a77<t>  * 

Protected    interests    in  property 
'  within  Fourteenth  Amendment  ar^  nor- 
maily  not  crejjb^d  by  Constitution  but 
^     *        '       rather  they  ktt  created  and  their  dimen-* 
sions  are  defined  by  an  independent 
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source  such  aa  state  statutes  or  rules  en- 
titling citizen  to  certain  benefits.  U.S.* 
CA.Const.  Amend.  14. 

Constttutioiui]  IMW  Oai8^2) 
State  employee  who  itfder  state  la^. 
or  rules  prorlnulgated  bystate  officials 
ha'^  a  lefirltimate  claim  oY  entitlement  to 
continued  employment  absent  sufficient 
cause  for  discharge  may  demand  the 
procedural  protections  of  due  process  as 
may  welfare  recipients- who  have  a  stat* 
utory  right  to  welfare  as  long  as  they 
maintain  specified  qualifications.  U:S. 
CA.Const.  Amend.  14. 

8.  School!  and  School  Districts  ^14» 

Where  Ohio  statutes  directed  local 
authorities  to  provide  free  education  to 
all  residents  between  six  and  21  years  of 
age  and'a  compulsory  attendance  law  re- 
-qmred  atteiidunce  for  school  year  uf  Ttot 
less  than  32  weeks,  Ohio,  having  chosen 
to  extend  right  of  education  to  people, 
could  not  withdraw  that  right  on 
grounds  of  misconduct  absent  fundamen- 
tally fair  procedures  to  determine 
whether  the  misconduct  has  0{u:urife<l. 
U.S.C.A.Const.  Amend.  14;  R.C.Ohio  §§ 
3313.48»  3313,64,  3321.04.  ^ 

4.  Constitutional  Imw  <t=>SZ 

Young  people,  who  under  the  Ohio 
statutes,  are  required  to  attend  school, 
do  not  shed  their  constitutional  rights  at 
the  schoolhouse  door.  U.S.C.A.Const. 
Amend.  14;  R.C.Ohio  §§  3313.48,  3313.- 
64,  3313.66. 

ff.  Constltutlonal^w  4=^77(1)  ^ 
Schools  and  School  Dlitrlcts  «=>10» 

AutboTtl^^possesaed^^  by  st«t<^  to  p?e- 
scribe  and  enforce  standards  of  conduct 
in  its  schools,  although  concededly  very 
broad,  must  be  exercised  consistently 
with  constitutional  safeguards;  stiite  is 
constrained  to  recognize  student's  legiti- 
mate entitlement  to  public  education  as 
a  property  interest  which  is  protected  by 
the  due  process  clause '*and  which  bay 
not  be  taken  aw^  for  misconduct  with- 
out adherence  to  minimuni  procedures 
required  by  that  clause.  U.S.C.A.Const. 
Amend.  14. 


0.  Ckinstltuttonal  Law  C»255C1) 

Due  process  clause  forbids  arbitrary 


depi: 


Ivations  of  liberty.  U.S.C.A.Const. 


Amend.  14. 

)nitttutJdnal  Law  C»318(2) '  y  ^ 
Since  if  sustained  and  recoi*ded  the 
>aduct  charges  could  seriously  dam- 
public  school  students'  standing  with 
pupils  and  teachers  as  well  as  in- 
srf^ring  with  later  opportunities  for 
higher  ^education  vand  employment* 
claimed  right  of  Ohio  under  statute  to 
determine  unilaterally  and  without  due 
process  whether  that  misebnduct  has  oc- 
curred.an^  to  suspend  students  for  peri- 
ods of  up  to  ten  days  based  on  charges 
of  misconduct  collides  with  requirements 
of  the  Constitution  protecting  interests 
in  liberty.^  R.C.Ohio  §§  3313.66,  3321.- 
041  y_.S.aA.£on5t.Anienda4. 

8.  Conttltuttonat  Law  <^818(2) 
Schools  and  School  districts  <t=»i77 
A  ten^day  suspension  of  students 
from  school  could  not  be  considered  de 
minimis  and  therefor^  imposed  without 
a  hearing  in  complete  disregard  of  due 
process;  neither  property  interest  in  ed- 
ucational benefits  temporarily  denied' 
nor  liberty  interest  in  i'eputation  was  so 
insubstantial  that  suspefisions  might  be 
constitutionally  imposed  by  any  proce- 
dures* school  chose  no  matter  how  arbi- 
trary.  U.S.C.A.Const.  Amend.  14;  R.C. 
Ohio  §§  3313.48,  3313.64. 

S^.  Schools  and  School  Districts  <3»m 

Length  and  Goni^equent  severity  of 
deprivation  of  right  to*  public  education 
because  of  Auspension^  while  a  factor  to 
be  weighed  in  determining  appropriate 
fo^  of  hearing,.  w,as  not  conclusive  of 
the  basic  right  to  a  hearing  of  some 
kind.  U.S.C.A.Const.  Amend.  14. 

10.  ConsUtuttonal  Law  <t»2A3(l) 

Interpretation  and  application  of 
due  process  clause  are  inte^nsely  practical 
matters  and  the  very  nature  of  due  proc* 
ess  negates  any  concept  of  inflexible 
procedures  universally  applicable  to  ev- 
ery imaginable  situation.  U.S.C.A. 
Const  Amend.  14. 
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tl.  Sehooli  Mid  Sdiool  Dlitri^te  «s>ll 

Judicial  interposition  in  operation 
of/public  school  system  of  natioA  raises 
'"prioblems  requiring  care  dnd  restraint 
spnce  by  and  4l^rge  public  education  irt 
our  nation  is  committed  to  the  control  of 
state  and  local  authorities. 

uHDoni^tiitlonal  Law  <»8«6(2),  9^(1) 

"  Crmic  and  abstradt  words  of  the- 
diue  process  clause  at  a  minimum  require 
that  deprivation  of  irfe,  liberty  or  prop- 
erty by  adjudication  be  preceded  by  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  hearing  appro- 
priate to  the  nature  of  the  ^w:  U.S.C. 
A.Conat.  Amend.  14.         /  * 

18.  ScbooUi  ami  fih^  Dlstrlcta  «»m 

At  minimum,  public  school  studentat 
facing  suspension  and  its  consequent  in-* 
terference  with  prbtected^property  inter- 
eat  must  be  given  aome  kind  of  notic^* 
and  afforded  some  kind  of  hearing; 
timing  and  >!<mtent  of  notice  and  Mature 
of  hearing  will  depend  on  ^appropriate 
accommodation  of  competing  interests 
involved.  U.S.C.A.Conpt.  Amend.  14. 

v 

14.  Oonatttottonal  £aw?^818(S) 

pue  process  requires  in  connection 
with  suspension  of  public  school  student 
for  ten  days  or  less  that  the  student  be 
given  oral  or  written  notice  of  charge 
against  him  and«  if  he  denies  it,  an  ex>- 
planation  of  evidence  the  authorities 
have  and  opportunity  to  present  his  side 
of  the  story;  and  there  need  be  no  delay 
between  time  nf^rtice  ia  given  and  time  of 
Jlearing  since  in  the  great  majority  of 
the  cases  the  disciplinarian  may  discuss 
the  alleged  misconduct  with  the  student 
.  minutes  after  it  haQ  occurred;  students 
whose  presence  imposes  a  continuing 
danger  to  persona  or  property,  or  an 
ongoinf  threat  of  disrupting  academic 
process  may  be  immediately  removed 
from  school  and  in  such  cases  the  neces- 
sary notice  and  rudimentary  hearing 

*Tbt  tylUbui  coiittitutc*  no  pttit  of  tht 
opinion  of  thM  Coart  but  liiif|^^b«^n'^pttr«d 
hy  tht  R«porttr  of  Decftiof^i  for  tlit  ^convt* 


shotlid  follow  as  soon  as'practicabl/e. 
S.C.A.Const.  Amend.  14. 


U. 


Vk  School*  and  School  DUtrkti  C=»nx 

Even  if  it  were  assumed  that  Ohio 
statute  dealing  with  general  administra- 
tive review  could  be  used  to  appeal  from 
disciplinary  decision  by  school  offioialar- 
suspending  publjc-school  student  without 
notice  or  hearipg,  it  would  be  insuffi- 
cient in  that  the  proceeding  offered  by 
•  reyiew  statute  is  not  de  jnovo  mnd  be- 
cause it  must  be  assumed  that  delay 
would  attend  any  ^uch  statutory  pro.^ 
ceeding,  that  the  suspension  would  not' 
be  stayed'  pending  "hearing  and  (hat 
student  meanwhile  woujn  irrepafAbly 
lose  education  benefit?; ,  R.C.Oh{o\§§ 
2601,6fii,  8313.66. 

^ppellee  Ohio  public  high  school 
students,  who  had  been  suspended  from 
ilphool  for  mi>K:onduct  for  up  to  10  days 
without  A  hearing,  brought  a  cl^s  aq- 
Hion  against  appellant  school  officials 
seeking  a  declaration  that  the  Ohio  stat- 
ilte  permitting  such  suspensions  was  un- 
constitutional and  an  order  enjoining 
the  officials  to  remove  the  references  to 
the  suspensions  from  the  students*  rec- 
ords, A  three-judge  District  Court  de- 
clared that  appellees  were  denied  due 
process  of  law  in  violation  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  because  they  were 
''suspended  without  hearing  prior  to  sus- 
pension  or  within  a  ^  reasonable  time 
thereafter,*'  and  that  the  statute  and  im-. 
^plementing  regulations  were  unconstitu- 
tional, and  granted  the'requestedTnjuhe- 
tion.  Held: 

1.  Students  facing  temporary  aua- 
pension  from  a  public  school  have  prop- 
erty and  liberty  interests  that  qualify 
for  protection  under  the  Due  Process 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
Pp.  735-737. 

nienr>«  ot  tlie  readtr.  See  United  States  v. 
Detroit  Timber  &  Lunibtr  Co.,  200  VM,  321, 
337,  20  S.Ct.  282, 287.  50  L.Ed.  490. 
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(a)  Having,  chosen  to  extcpd  the 
right  to  an  Education  to  people  of  appe.K 
Ices'  class  generally,  Ohio  may  not  With- 
drsiw  that  right  on  grounds  of  miscon- 
duct, absent  fundamentally  fair  proce- 
dures to  determine  whether  the  miscon- 
duct has  occurj*ed,  and  mu^ftt  recognize  a 
stu^ent^'s  legitimate  entitlement  to  a 
pUoli(^  education  as  a  property^  interest 
that  18  protccted-ijy  the  Due  Process 
Clause,  and  that  may  not  be  taken  ^way 
for  misconduct  without  observing  mini- 
mum ^procedures  required  by  j  that 
Clause.   Pp.  735-736.  '  ^ 

^  (b)  Since  misconduct  charges  if 
sustained  and  recorded .  could  seriously 

^damage  the  studjcnts'  r<2putation  as  well 
/  as  interfere  with  later  educational  and 
employment  opportunities,  the  State's 
claimed  right  to  determine  unilaterally 
and  without  process  whether  that  mis« 
<!Oti(luct '  has  occurred  immediately  col- 
lides with  the  Due  Process  Clause's  pro- 
hibition against  arbitrary  deprivation  of 
liberty.   P.  786. 

(c)  A  lO-day  suspension  from 
school  is  not  de  minimis  and  may  not  be 
imposed  in  complete  disregard  of  the 
Due  Process  Clause,  Neither  the  prop* 
erty  interest  in  educational  benefits 
temporarily  denied  nor  the  liberty  inter- 
est in  reputation  is  so  insubstantial  that 
suspensions  may  constitutionally  be  im- 
posed by  any  procedure  the  school  choosr 
cs,  no  matter  how  arbitrary.  Pp.  736- 
737. 

2v  Due  process  requircs,Mn  connec- 
tion with  a  suspension  of  up  to  10  days, 
thatihe  student  be  given  oral  or  written 
notice  of  the  chai^ges  against  him  and,  if 
*  he  denies  them,  an  Explanation  of  the 
evidence  the  authorities  have  and  an  op- 
portunity to  present  his  version.  Gener- 
ally»  notice  and  hearing  should  precede 
the  student's  removal  from  school,  since 
the  hearing  may  almost  immediately  fol- 
low the  misconduct,  but  if  prior  notice 
and  hearing  are  not  feasible,  as  where 
the  student's  presence  endangers  persons 
or  property  or  threatens  dist'uption  of 
the  academic  process,  thus  Justifying 


immediate  removal  from  school,  the  nec- 
essary notice  and  hearing  should  follow 
as  soon  as  practicable.    Pp.  738-741. 

372  F.Supp.  1279,  affirmed. 


Thomas  A.  Bustih,  Columbus,  Qhio» 
for^&ppellants.  f  \ .  >^ 

Pet^r  D.  Roo^,  Cambridge,  Mass\,  for 
appellees.  t 

Mr.  Justice  -WHITE  delivered^  the 
opinion  of  the  Qourt.  ^ 

This  appeal  t>y  various  administHitorfl 
of  the  Columbu8,'^^Qhio,  Public  School 
System  (*'CPSS")  chkU^ges  the  judg- 
ment of  a  three-judge  f«t^al  court,  de- 
claring that  appellees-^vvKious  high 
school  students  in  the  CPSS — ^were  de- 
nied due  process  of  law  cqn traix  to  the 
command  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
in  that  they  were  temporarily  suspended 
from  their  high  schools  without  a  hear- 
ing either  prior  to  suspension  or  within 
a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  and  enjoin- 
ing the  ^administrators  to  remove  all  ref- 
erenf^rt^such  suspensions  from  the 
students'  records. 


Ohio  law,  Rev.Code  §  3313.64,  provides 
for  free  education  to  all  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  21.  Section 
3313.66  of  the  Code  empowers  the  prin- 
cipal of  an  Ohio  public  school  to  suspend 
a  pupil  for  misconduct  for  up  to  10  days 
or  to  expel  him.  In  either  case,  he  must 
notif^i^  the  3tudent'«  parents  within  24 
hour$  and  state  the  reasons  for  his  ac- 
tion<  A  pupil  who  is  expelled,  or  his 
parents,  may  appeal  the  decision  to  the 
Board  of  Education  and  in  connection 
therewith  shall  be  permitted' to  be  heard 
at  the  board  meeting.  The  board  may 
reinstate  the.  pupil  following  the  hear- 
ing. No  similar  procedure  fs  provided 
in  §  3313.66  or  any  other  provision  of 
state  law  for  a  suspended  student. 
Aside  from'  a  regulation  tracking  the 
statute,  at  the  time  of  the  imposition  of 
the  suspensions  in  this  case  the  CPSS 
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had  not  itself  issued  any  written  proce- 
dure applicable  to  suspensions.*  Nor,  ho 
far  as  the  record  reflects,  had  any  of  the 
individual  high  schools  involved  in  this 
case.'  HEfacji,  however,  had  formally  or 
informally  described  the  conduct  for 
which  suspekision  could  be  imposed.' 

The  nine  named  appeHees,  each  of 
whom  alleged  that  he  or  she  had  been 
suspended  from  public  high  school  in  Co- 
lumbus  for  up  to  10  days  without  a 
hearing  pursuant,  to  §  SS13.66,  filed  an 
action  against  the  Columbus  Board  of 
Education  and  various  administrators  of 
the  CPSS  under' 42  U.S.C.  §  1983.  The 
complaint  sought  a  decUrfttion  that  §^ 
3St3.66  was  unconstitutional  in  that  it*^ 
permitted  public  school  administrators 
to  deprive  plaintiffs  of  their  rightsito 

f  .  At  tlio  time  ;pt  tho^  *vint»  involved  in  tliii 
caHC,  tilt  only  Admini«trative  refulatlon  on 
this  nubjet-t  WM  I  lOlO.W  of  tiit  Adminii-  , 
trttivt  Guide  of  the  'Cdluinbua  Public^ 
Scliooln  wliicli  provided:  -Pupilii  m»y  bo 
tiUHpended  or  exi>e|led  from  ichool  In  accord* 
*anco  with  the  proviiion  of  |  3313.66  of  the 
.Reviled  Code"  Subiequeitt  to  the  erfnta 
involved  in  tliii  lawsuit,  tli«  Bcpartment  of 
I»upil  Peiwnnel  of  the  CPSS*  iMued  thrca 
memoranda  rtlating  to  nujuwnaion  procer 
durei  dated  Auguat  16,  1971,  February  21, 
1073,  and  JolV  10,  1»73,  reflpeetlvely.  Tlie 
fir«!  two  art  aubntanttaliy  aiinilar  to  each 
othor  and  requirb  no  fact-finding  htaring  at 
^any  time  in  connection  with  a  luipcnilon. 
.Tbt  third,  which  wai  apparently  in  affect 
when'thii  ctie  wai  argued,  piaceK  upon  the 
priuoipal  the" obligation  to  "inveatigatt"  "»>e- 
fore  commencingf  luipenHion  procedurta" ; 
ind  provide!  an  part  of  tht  procedures  that 
the  principal  eliall  discuss  the  case  with  the 
pupil,  jw  tliat  the  pupil  may  "be  heart!  with 
resj)ect  to  the  alleted  offenao,"  unlete  tha 
pupil  ii  '•unavailaBlV*  for  aucli  a  dfaci>iiiion 
or  "unwilling"  to  participate  in  it.  The  aoa- 
pensioni  involved  in  tills  cose  occurred,  and 
records  thereof  were  made,  prior  to  tha  ef- 
fective date  of  these  memOrsOda.  The  Dis- 
trict Court'a  judgment,  including  iw  expunc- 
tion  order,  turns  on  tha  propriety  of  tha 
procedures,  existing  at  the  time  the  auspen- 
eions  were  ordered  und  by  which  they  were 
imposed. 

2.  Acconiing  to  the  testimony  of  Phillip  Ful- 
ton, the  principal  of  one  of  the  high  schools 
involved  in  tl>i«  <'aae,  tliare  was  sn  info|waI 
proccdura  appHcsbIc  at  t)ie  Marion-Franldin 
High  School.   It  provided  that  in  fho.routina 
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an  education  without  a  hearing  of  any 
kind,  in  violation  of  the  procedural  due 
process  component  of  the  Fourtot'nth 
Amendment.  It  also  sought  to  enjoin 
the  public  school  officfals  from  issuing 
future  suspensions  pursuant  to  §  3313.66 
and  to  require  them  to  reniove  refer- 
ences to  the  past  suspensions  from  the 
records  of  the  students  in  question.*'^' 

The  proof  below  established  that  the 
suspensio'hs  in  question  arose  out  of  a« 
period  of  widespread  student  unrest  in 
the  CPSS  during  February  and  March 
df  1971.  Six  of  the* named  plaintiffs, 
Rudolph  Sutton,  Tyrone  Washington, 
Susan  Cooper,  Deborah  Fox,  Clarence 
Byars  and  Bruce  Halrris,  were  students 
at  the  Marion-Franklin  High  School  and 
were  each  suspended  for  10  days*  on  ac- 

case  of  miHconduQt,  owurrliig  in  the  pres* 
snce  of  a  teacher,  the  teachtjr  woiilH  OeflCrlbie^ 
the  misconduct  on  a  form  jfrovided  for  that 
puriiose  and  would  nend  tl^o  student,  with 
the  form,  to  the  prineipaPH  office.  Tliers, 
the  principal  would  obtain  i\ic  utudcafs  vsr- 
flion  qf  the  story,  yi^nd,  if  (t  conflicted  with 
the  tsactier's  written  veniio^,  would  send  for 
the  teaeljer  to  obtain  the  tcachier's  oral  ver- 
sion—apparently in  the  Ipresenoc  of  tlio 
student.  Mr.  Fulton  tcetlfletj  timt,  if  u  dis- 
crepancy still  ♦listed,  tltel  teacher's 'version 
would  bo  beliovejl  and  tlija  princtliaf  would 
arrive  at  a  dlwlplinary  dccialon  ^ascd  it-o 

3.  The  plaintiffs  souglit  to  brinf  the  action  on 
behalf  of  ali  students  of  the  Columbus  I?ub- 
Hc  Scltools  luspended  on  or  after  Fohruary 
1071,  and  a  dass  action  was  declared  i^ccord- 
ingiy.  Since  ths  complaint  sought  to  re- 
strain  the  "snforcsmcnt**  and  "opsration**  of 
a  state  itatuta  *'by  reotraininS  the  action  of 
any  officer  of  such  State  in  the  enforce- 
ment or  execution  of  aueh  statute,'*  a  three- 
lodge"  court  -was  reque»t€«I-i»u_rsuant^tQ_^2ft. 
U.S.C.  i  2281  and  convened.  The  studenta 
also  alleged  tliat  tha  conduct  for  which  t]icy 
could  bs  ausi>«nde<l  was  not  adequately  de- 
fined by  Ohio  nawi  '  TIiIh  vaguenesi  ajid 
overbreadth  argument  was  rejected  by  tlie 
court  below  And  tlie\ students  havs  not  ap- 
pealed from  this  part/  of  tlie  'court's  decision, 

4.  Deborah  Fox  was  give^  two  separate  10- 
dsy  suspensions  for  miscontluct  occurring  on 

^wo  seporate  occaiions— the  aecond  followiuK 
immcdiatsl)|  upon  her  return  to  school.  In 
addition  to  his  auspension,  Sutton  was  trans* 
ferrcfl  to  another  schooL 
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count  of  disruptive  or  tlisob^dient  con* 
duett  committed  In  the  presence  of  the 
school  Administrator  i^vho  ordered  the 
suspension.  One  of  these,  Tyrone  W^tsh- 
ington,  wi^  amonjgr «  group  pf  students 
demonstrating  in  the  school  auditorium 
wbile  a  <il^s  was  being  (^dnducted^there. 
Ho  was; ordered  by  the  school  principal 
to  jeave,  refused  to  jdo.sp  and  was  sus- 
pended. Kudolph  o  Sutton,  in  the  pros- 
once  of  the  principal,  physically  attacked 
a  police  officer  who  was  attempting  to 
remove  Tyrone  Washington  ftom  the  iU^ 
ditorium.  He  was  immediately  suspend- 
ed. The  other  four  MarionrFranklin 
students  were  suspended  for  similar  con* 
duct^  None  was'  given  a  hearing  to  de* 
termine  th6  operative  facts^  underlying 
the  suspension^  but  each,  together  with 
his  Or  her  parents,  was^  offered  the  op- 
portunijty  to  attend  a  conference,  subse- 
quent to  the  effective  date  of  the  sus- 
pension, to  discuss  the  sttidetit*8  future, 
Two  named  plaintiffs/ Dwight  Lopez 
and  Betty  Crome,  were  students  mi  the  ^ 
Central  High  SchodI  and  McGuffey  Jun* 
io«>  High  •  School,  respectively.  The 
former  was  suspended  in  collection-' 
with  a  disturbance  in  the  lunchroom 
which  involved  some,  physical  damage  to 
school  property 4*  topez  WstiJ^ed  that  at 
least  79  c^her  ijtudents  wer^  suspended 
from  his  school  on  the  same  day.  He 
also  testified  below  that  he  was  not  a 
party  to  the  destructive  conduct  but  was 
instead  ,^n  innocent  bystander.  Because 
no  one  from  the  school  testified  \yith  re- 
gard to  this  incident,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence in  the  record  indicating  the  offi- 
cial bMis  for  concluding  otherwise.  Lo- 
pez never  had  a  hearing. 

Betty  Crome  was  pjr^sent  at  a  demon- 
stration at  a  high  school  different  from 

5.  Lopez  WQi  actually  abftnt  from  ichool,  fol- 
io w(uc  hia  ■ufl|)fin«ion,  for  oVar  20  daja. 
Thin  icf^ms  to  have  oiH^urrcd  b«ciiiiae  of  a 
rnUunaerstandinc  as  to  tht  XmfiXh  of  tha 
Nuainciisioii.  letter  titnt  to  Lopes  aftar  lie 
liQ(i  hcth  out  for  over  iP"  tiaya  iiari>ort«  to 
ajiitiine  that,  beia|;  over  compulsory  ncliool 
age^  he  was  voluntarily  attfyinc  away.  IJpoQ 
RMdrtin£  that  thia  was  not  the  caije>  Lopex 
woa  tranafarrfHl  to  another  school. 


the  one  she  was"*  attending.  There  she 
was  arrested  together  with  others,  taken 
to  the  police  station,  and -released  with^ 
out  being  formally  charged.  Before  she 
went  to  school  on  the  fdllowitig  day^  s)i|e. 
was  notified  that  she  hftU^  been  suspend-^ 
ed  for  a  10-day  period.  Because  no  one 
from  th<;  school  testified  with  i^pect  t^ 
this  incident,  the  record  does  not  (ilia-  ^ 
close  how  the.  McGuffey  Junior  High 
School  principal  went  about  making  the 
decision  to  suspcnd>  Betty  Crome  nor 
does  it  disclose  on  what  information  the 
decision  was  based.  It  is  clear  from  the 
record  that  no  hearing  was  ever  held. 

There  was  no  testimony  with  respect 
to^-the  suspension  of  the  ninth  named 
pTaihtiff,  Carl  Smith.  The  school  files 
were  also  silent  as  to  his  suspension,  al- 
though a^  to  some,  biit  not  all,  of  the  - 
other  named  plaintiffs  the  files  con- 
tained either  direct  refei^ences  to  thei? 
suspensions  or  copies  of .  letters  sent  to 
their  parents  advising  them  of  the  sus- 
pension. ^  ^ 

On;  the  basis  of  this  evidence,  the  ' 
three^judge  court  declared  that  plain- 
tiffs were  denied  due  process  of  lav^  be- 
catise'  they  were  ''suspended  without 
hearing  pHor  to  suspension  or  within  a 
reasonable  time  thereajtter,*'  and  that  § 
3313.66  Ohio  Kev.Code  and  regulations 
issued  pursuant  thereto  were  unconstitu^ 
tional  in  permitting  such  Suspensions.* 
It  was  ordered  that  all  references  to 
plaintiffs*  suspensions  be  removed  from 
school  files. 

Although  not  imposing  upon  the  Ohio 
school  administratots  any  particular  dis- 
ciplinary procedures  and  leaving  them 
"free  to  adopt  regualtions  prDvi4.ing  for 
fair  procedures  which  an$  consonant 

6.  In  ita  judlsmeat,  the  court  stated  that  the 
'  atatnte  ia  apcoahtitutioniil  in  that  it  provides  ^ 
"for  {^usiwnsiou  without  /irtt  affordinf  the 
atadcot  dui  proceaa  of  law."  (iEmphasii 
iupplic4l:)  However^  the  lanemate  of  the : 
judcmebt  inuit  be  read  In  liglit  of  the  lan- 
gnase  Id  t)te  opinion  which  expressly  con« 
templates  that .  ander  some  circumstances 
students  may  properly  ba  removed  from 
school  before  a  hearing  ia  held,  so  long  as 
the  hearing  foUows  proinptly. 
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with  the  educational  goala^fc^  their  deAt  source  such  as  sUte  statutes -or 
schools  and  reflective  of  the  characteris        '  -.u:™  w_ 


tics  of  their  school  and  locality."  the 
Oiitrict  Court  declared  that  there  ^erc 
"minimum  requirements  of  noticf  and 
heaing  prior  U>  suspension,  ^cept  in 
'emergency  situations."  In  explication, 
the  court  stated  that  relevant  cise  au- 
thority would:  (1)  permit  "imm^iate 
removal,  of  a  student  whose  coi^duc^H^iK- 
rupts  the  academic  atmosphere  ol^^e 
school,  endangers  fellow  students^ 
ers  or  school  officials,  or  damages  prop- 
erty"; (2)  require  notice  of  suspension 
proceeding^!!  to  be  sent  to^  the  students* 
p|i rents  within  24  hours  of  the  decision 
to  Conduct  them;  and  (3)  require  a 
hearing  ta  be  held,  with  the  student 
present,  within  72  hours  of  his  removal. 
Finally,  the  court  stated  that,  with  re- 
spect "to  the  nature  of  the  hearing.  >he 
relevant  cases  required  thaf  statements 
in  support  of  the  charge  be  produced, 
that  the  student  and  others  be  permitted 
to  make  statements  in  defei\se  or  mitiga-, 
tion,  and  that  the  school'need  not  permit 
attendance  by  counsel. 

The|defendant  school  administrators 
have  a^mled  the  three-judge  court's  de- 
cision. B«ause  the  ofter  below  granted 
plaintiffs'  rKquest  for  an  injunction — or- 
dering defendants  to  expunge  their  rec- 
ords-^this  Court  has  jurisdiction  of  the 
appeal  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  §  1253. 
We  affirm.  ' 

11 

[1]  At  the  outsets  appellants  contend 
that  because  there  is^no  constitutional 
right  to  an  education  at  public  expense, 
the  Due  Process  Clause  does  iibt  protect 
against  expulsions  from  the  public 
school  system.  This  position  miscon- 
ceives the  nature  o^  the  issue  an^'  is  re- 
futed by  pwor  decisions.  The  Four- 
teenth AmendmentS<u:bids  the  State  to 
deprive  any  person  of  M  fe,  liberty  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law. 
Protected  interests  in  property  are  nor- 
mally "not  created  by  the  Constitution. 
Rather,  they  are  created  and  their  di- 
mensions are  defined"  by  ai5  indepen- 


rules  entitling  the  citizen  to  certain  ben- 
efits. ^Board  of  Regents  v.  Roth,  408  V. 
S.  564*  577,  92  S.Ct.  2701,  2709.  33  L. 
Ed.2<l548/a972). 

[2]  Accordingly,  a  state  employee 
who  under  state  law,  or  rules  promulgate 
ed  by  state  officiafs,  has  a  legitimate  . 
claim  of  entitliement  to,  continued  'em- 
ployment absent  sufficient  cause  for  dis- 
charge may  demand  the  procedural  pro- 
tections of  due  process.  Conoell  v.  Hig- 
ginbotham,  403  U.S.  207,  91  S.Ct.  1772, 
29  L.Ed.2d  418  (1971);  Wieman  v.  Up- 
detfiS^f,.  344  U,S.  I»3.a91-192,  7St  §.Ct. 
215,  218-219,  97  L.Ed.  216  (1952);  At- 
nett  V.  Kennedy,  41(^  U.S.  134,  94  S.Ct. 
1633,  40  L.Ed.2d  15  (1974)»  164,  94  S. 
Ct.  1649  (Powell,  J.,  ^concurring) ;  l7l, 
S.Ct.  1652  (White,  J.,,  concurring  and 
dissenting).  So  may  welfare  recipients 
who  have  statutory  'rights  to  welfare  as 
long  as  they  maintain  the  specif  ied  qual- 
ifications. Goldberg  v.  Kelly,  397  'U.S. 
254,  90 .  S.Ct.  IPII,  25  L.Ed.2d  287 
(1970)f  Morrisaey  v.  Brewer,  408  U.S. 
471,  92  S.Ct.  2593,  33  L.Ed.2d  484 
(1972),  applied  the  limitations  of  the 
Due  PrbcjMS  Clause  to  governmental  de- 
cisions to  revoke  parole,  although  a  pa- 
rolee has  no  constitutional  right  to  that 
status.  In  like  vein  was  Wolff  v.  Mc- 
Donald, 418  U.S.  539,  94  S.Ct.  2963,  41 
L.£;d.2d*935  (1974),  where  the  procedur- 
al protections  of  the  Due  Process  Clause 
were  triggered  by  official  cancellation  of 
a  prisoner's  good-time  credits  accumulat- 
ed under  state  law,  although  those  bene- 
fits were  not  mandated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. " 

[3]  Here,  on  the  basis  of  state  law, 
appellees  ' plainly  had  legitimate  claims 
of  Entitlement  to  a  public  education. 
Ohio  Rev.Code  §§  3313.48  and  .3.SIS.64 
direct  local  authorities  to  provide  a  free 
education  to  all  residents  between  srx 
and  21  years  of  age,  and  a  compulsory 
attendance  law  requires  attendance  for  a, 
school  y^ar  of  not  less  than  32  wcekrt. 
Ohio  ReV.Code  §  3321.04.  It  ia  true  that 
§  3313.66  of  the ,  code  permits  school 
principals  to  suspend  students  for  up  to 
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two  weeks;  but  suBpen'aions  may  not  be 
{imposed  without/ any/ grounda'^whatapev- 
qr»  AH  oT  the  aohools  had  their  own 
*u!es'  apec^f^mg  the  gi^ounds  for  expul- 
sion or  suapensioh.  Having  chosen  to  ex- 
.  V"  't^d  the  right  to  a|i  education  to  people 
V  of  apj^Ueds*  clafls- generally,  Ohio  may 
,  not  wuhdrAw  thatr  right  m  «voup0  <!^t 
misconduct  absent  fundanientally^^  fjijir 
procedu  res  f  to .  determine  whether  i  the 
misconduct ,  has  occurred.-  Arnett  v. 
Kennedy,  «upra,  it  164,  94  S.Ct.  at  1649 
(Powell,  Jf.,  concurring);  171,  94  S.Ct 
1662  1  White,  X,  cdncurrin^  and  dissen^ 
ltig)  rr  206,  94  S.Ci  1670  (Marshall,  X/ 
dissenting). 

■ 

ii,fi}    Although  Ohio  may  not  be 
coiistitutionall/  obligated  to  establish 
and  maintain  li  public  school  system,  it 
^  has  nevertheless  done  so  and  has  re- 

» quired  its  children  to  attend.  tho»£ 
r  '>oanr  people  do  not  "shed-their-consti^ 


dent's  legitimate  entitlement  to  a  i>^blic 
education  as  a  property  interest  which  is 
protected  by  the  Due  Process  Clause  and 
which  may  not  be  talcen  aWay  for  mis- 
conduct without  adherence  to  the  mini- 
mum  procedures  required' by  that  clause. 

[6,  7]  The.  Due  Process  CUuse  also 
forbids  arbitrary  deprivations  of  liberty. 
"Where  a  person's  ^<iod  name,  reputa- 
tion, honor*  or  in^rity  is  at  stake  be^ 
cause  of  what  ttie  government  U  doing  . 
to  him.*'  the  minimal  requirements'  of 
the  cliiu«e  must  be  satisfied.  Wisconafn 
V.  CbosUntineaur  400  US.  438,  4St,  ^1 
•.S.Ct..«)7,  510,  27  L.Ed.2d  616  Xmi); 
Bcfkrd  of  Regents  v.  RotI),  iKpfhSy  4(^8  UjF 
S.  Hi  673»  92  act.  #t  2707.  School  au- 
thorities here  suspended  appellees  from 
school  for  periods.  of  up  to  10  days  based 
on  charges  of  mlSiconuct.  If  susti^ined 
and  recorded,  those  bhirgei  oould  seri- 
ously  damage  the  student*'  staiidiiig 


tutibnal  rights"  at  Ihe  ichoolhouse  door. 
Tinker  v^  Dcs  Moines  Cbmmunitjr  School 
District.  d9S  V  S.  5,03,  506,  S9  S.Ct  783, 
736,  21  L.Ed.2d  781  (1969).  /The  Fo^^ 
teenth  Amendm^ent,  as  now  applied  to 
tjie  States,  protects  the  citizen  against 
the  State  .itself  and  ail  oi^  its  creatures 
^  .  .  Boarda  of  Education  not  except- 
U/^  West  jlrirginia  v.  Bamette,  819  U. 
S.  624^637,  63  S.Gt.  1178,  1185«  87  L.Ed. 
\  1628  The  authority  possessed 

by  the  State  to  prescribe  and  enforce  \ 
"  standards  of  conduct  in  its  schools,  aU  / 
though  concededly  very  broad,  must  be 
exerdised  consistently  witb  constitutional 
'  '  safeguards.  '  Among  other  things^^ihe 
,    State  is  constrained  to  recognini  Ifstq- 

7.  AmM  Curlite,  ChiMftn^  Dtfcnio  E«dcI  of 
tK«  WMtiington  RcMSith  Pmk^,  Inc.,  and 
rtit  iSmerkan  Fri*nda  S«rvlc«  ^CotiWiktM  m-, 
•ert  In  'thair  britf  that  fcwr  of  12  randomtj; 
■clMtMl  Olito  c-oHftaa  Npariflrallr  iwiKira  of 
llm,  litfli  trUooi  of  evary  iHiiltcalit  ter  ad«ia- 
alon  whether  ttt«  api^teaiit  liaa  avar  bean 
— >>^raiuM.  Araicl  alao  coatand  tkat  laaay 
raiMojrvra  ttujftdt  nlfnllai'  InfoviiHitkm. 

ConsraiM  fiaa  irec«MO>  miactad  legklatioit 
HtniHng  m*ctm  to  tnforaiaHati  «mtain#d  in 
the  (Ufa  of  a  lohoot  recelidng  fadaral  faadi. 
»1u<«Atlon  Amendmcqta  of  1974.  P.L.  93-480. 
I  513.  Tltat  acction  woald  praclnda  reteaaa 
of  "verifitd  raporta  of  Mrid«a  or  recutraat 


with, their  tellow  pupils  and  Uieir  teiGlK 
ers  u  well  ai  interfere  with  liter  opj^r* 
tuniile*  for  highe^"  edoca^QQ  ttUd , 
eliiploymentf  It  U  ap|MU(«nt  that  tbf 
claimed  right  of  the  State  to  determine 
unilaterally  and  without  pfocesa  whei)Htr 
that  misconduct  has  occurred  immediata- 
\y  collides  with  the  requiremeiits  oftbe  « 
Constitution. 

[8,9]  Appellants  proceed. to  argue* 
that  even  if  there  is  a  right  to  a  public 
education  protected  by  the  Due  Prolie|a< 
Gbiuse  generally,  the  clause  comes  into 
play  only  when  the  State  subjects  a  stu- 
dent  to  A  "severe  detriment  or  grievous 
loik.'*  The  loss  of  lO'  days,  it  Is  said,  la 
neither  severe  nor  grievous  anfl  the  Due 

hahavior  iiaUama"  to  enHojran  arithoot 
wtiitaii  oonafm  of  llia  att»laat'a  |«wntar^ 
Whila  1  913(b)  <1)(B)  vermltp  latcaaa  af 
audi  lafonnadoa  to  '^otlier  adraalB  .. 
In  wbiHi  tha  atudant  intcnda  to  aut^**  It 
floaa  ao  only  utwn  <<oMUtloe  that  tha  itenat 
ba  a4viaad  of  tlia  t^leaae  of  tha  infonnptioa 
*  mid  ba  gifaa  an  oMiart«Dl[fy  at  a  hanHag  to 
ctian«H«a  tlia  coot^t  of  tha  tftforraitla*  (• 
laanra  atsinot  ladiialoo  4/k  Inacqiratfl  w  mim- 
leadliig  it^forMtitiofli.  Til*  atatnta  dow  fiat 
axtHMMiy  atate  whether  tha  paMit  oaa  Oa»- 
taat  the  uniferlylnx  haali  for  a  aiiapaiiiloB, 
tha  fHit  of  which  la  cootalnad  In  tha  ata- 
dant'a  achoot  raconL 
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Process  Claude  is  therefoif  of  no  rele- 
vance.  App€!tt^8  argument  is  again  re- 
futed by  our  prior  deciaiona.;  for  in  de- 
termining "whether  due  process  require- 
ments apply  in„the  first  place,  we  must 
look  not  to  the  'weight*  but  to  the  nature 
of  the  interest  at  sUke."   Board  of  Re- 
gents V.  Roth,  iupra,  at  570-571,  92  S. 
Ct.  at  2705-2706.    Appellees  were  ex- 
<vcluded  from  school  only  temporarily,  it 
is  true,  but  the  length  and  consequent 
.  severity  Of  a  deprivation,  while  another 
fa^^pr  to  weigh  in  determining  the  ap^ 
propriatc  form  of  hearing,  "is  not  deci- 
"sive  of  the  basic  ri|fht"  to  a  hearing  of 
some  kind.   Fuentes  v.  Shevin,  407  U.S. 
67,  86,  92  S.Ct.  19.93,  1997/  32  L.Ed.2d 
556  (1072).  The  Court's  view  has  been 
that  48  long  na  a  property  deprivation  is 
not  de  minimiM,  lU  gravity  is  irrelevant, 
to  the  question  whejther  account  muat^be 
taken  of  the  Due  Proceas  Clause.  Snia- 
dach  V.  Family  Finance  Corp-  395  V.S. 
537.  342,  89  S,Ct.  1820,  1823,  23  L.Ed. 
2d  sil9  (HarUn,  J.,  concurring) :  Boddie 
v.  Con»«cUcut.  401  U.S.  371.  S7Mt79,  91 


•    Since  the  Inndmtrk  Uwlitlon  of  th«  Court 
of  Aiipt«l»  for  tke  PifHi  Cirbult  in  EHxon 
AUbaraa  8<«to  feos«!  of  Education,  294  F.2«l 
150  (rA5>.  <»rt.  donittl,  3«8  IJ.«.  ^30.  82  8. 
Ct.  m  7  L.Ed.2a  198  (1961).  tb«  tower 
tmiitnl  court.  Imve  uniforraly  heW  the  Due 
ProrcMi  amUM  «ppliaible  to  deciiilona  romilc 
by  tax  ■upportwl  eUttretiontl  IniHtntlona  to 
remove  ■  etuUent  from  the  iriatittttionvlonif 
enough  for  the  removel  to  be  eleolfiwl  eH 
Mn.expiiWon.    lUjipuUn  v.  Knowlton.  4TtO 
201.  211    (dA2   1970)  V  Weewn  v. 
Trowbridf*.  3^  F.2d  807.  812  (CA2  1967) : 
Itkteban  v.  Centm!  Mtwwuri  Stete  College. 
415  F.2d  1077.  1089  (CAS  1969).  o^prt.  de- 
nied. 308  U.S.  965.  90  S.Ct.  2100;  26  L.Ed^ 
648  (19T0>  ;   Vouicht  v.  Ven  Buren  PuWic 
Schooli.  308  F.SUPP.  138H  (ED  Mirb.  10«J) ; 
Whitfield  V.  Slm|»wn,  312  F.Supp.  880  (ED 
lU.lttTO) ;  ]Pl<^ieV  V.  Itouril  of  Edncetlon  of 
Bciiool  Dletrirt  of  Winnebago,  Neb.,  346  F. 
Snpp.  722,  729  (D.C.Neb.m2)  ;  De  v. 
Penborlhy.  344  F.Suin».  70.  74  (DiC.Conn. 
1W72) :  Sotfliu  V.  Keuffmun.  295  F.Su|>p. 
-U78,  904-  <AVD_Wi*JJW8),^frA^4l8 
"  1C3  (0A7  IftOO)  ;   StriokHn  v.  Ke««nti  of 
UuivrmJty  of  WlMdoein.  297  r.8upp.  41«. 
-   4'M  (WD  Wl».1900).  •!M»ei»»  dl«niU8»d.  4^ 
F'NJ  1257  (i'At  1070)  :  Hurk  v.  Curter,  30« 
FSumi.  Ui46  (WD  WiM.l»70)  ;  tJ*5n«r«l  Or- 
der  on  Judiciel  Htaudaniu  of  Procedure  end 
Subetince  in  Ileview  of  Stud*ut  Dlecipllue  in 
«  S.Ct.— 47  . 


S.Ct.  780,  786.  28  L.Ed.2ii  UM;  Board  of 
ReggntA^v.  Roth,  supra,  408  l^.S.  p.  570 
n.  8,  9rS:Gt.  2705.  A  l0-d»y  au5jpon- 
'aion  from  school  is  not  di^  minimin  in 
ottr  view  and  may  not  be  imposed  in 
complete  disregard  of  the  Due  Process 
Clause,^ 

A  short  suspension  is* of  course  a  far 
milder  deprivation  than  expulsion.  But, 
"education  ie  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant function  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments." Brown^  v.  Board  of  Education. 
347  U.S.  483,  493,  74  S.Ct.  686.  691.  98 
L.Ed.  873"(1954),  and  theTotal  exclusion- 
from  tj)e  educational  process  for  more 
than  a  trivial  period,  and  certainly  if 
t4ie  suspension  is  for  1^  days,  is  a  scri- 
ous"  event,  in  the  life  of  the  auspended 
child.  Neither  the  prqperty  interest  in 
eduiiational  benefits  temporarily  denied 
jior  the  liberty  interest  in  l^lpuUtion, 
which  is  al50  implicated,  is  so  insubstan- 
tial that  suspensions  may  constitution- 
ally be  imposed  by  any  proctdure  the 
school  chooses,  no  matter  how 
arbitrary.' 

Tftx  SuiMtorted  limtitutiona  of  lliglier  Edu- 
cmtion,  45  FiE.D.  133,  H7-148  (W.D.  m 
1968),  en  banc.   The  lower  court*  bare  been 
Iw    imirorai.    howevei',    on    the  question 
whether    removal   from    hiIjooI    for  eome 
shorter  i>eriod  mey  ever  be  no  trivlel  «  dep- 
rivation ew  to  require  no  procewi,  "nd,  if 
hpw  short  the  femoveJ  niuut  be  4o  Muelify. 
CinTiit  courtii  have  heUl  or  neeumed  the  Utie 
Piwcwi  Cleuee  smiUcable  to  lonf  auwien- 
eione,  PervU  v.  LaMamue  Ind.  Sdiool 
trirt.  466  F.2*l  1054  (CA5  1072),  t6  Wi- 
Dlte  -uaiwnflonn.  fiuHlviii.  v.  llotmtou  Imle- 
Mudent    School    Pbitrict.    475   FJM  1071 
T<M).  cert,  rtenled.  414         1032,  94  H,C^ 
461  86  L.E<L2d  323  (lOTi),  the  ■aditiow.of 
a  a^hdmy  euipeatlon  to  a  lO-day  noepenrion. 
WlUlams  V.  Dade  County  School  lloord,  Ml 
F  2d  209  (CAS  1071).  to  ,.a  lO-doy  i.u«i*n- 
Hion,  nxmtk  Students  of  North  Fort  Myer« 
Jf.Sr.  H(gb  Bcbool  v.  WiniwAe.  ^70  PUW 
957  (CA51 11*72).  to  "mild"  «u«|ien«lorni,  l-iir- 
,,U  V.  Je«#.  437  FiW  100  (CAii  15)73).  »wj 
Tutc  V.  nbar*  of  F^ucothm,         VM  Vir* 
irXH  10740.  and  to  a  thrw-ilay  HUKjumnion. 
Hhanley  V,  Northea»t  Ind.  Scl»ml  IMrtlrnt, 
liexnr  rounty.  Texae.  402  F.l>d  mi  W7  n^ 
(CAS  1072)  :  WW*  luappUcublie  to  u  iwvw»-d«y 
iiUKiieneiim.  Linw«Nl  v.  Peoriu.  40a  t*J2A  4fl3 
(rA7).  i-ert.  denial.  4(«>  U.S.  302 1.       t^A  t. 
475  34.  L.Ed 320  (1»W),  «  fbrt'i-dny  hum- 
miiwlon,  Dunn  v.  Tyler,  460  F.2d  137  (rA5 
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[10]  "Once  it  is  determined  ihof.  due 
process  applies,  the  question  remains 
what  process  jis  due."  Morris&ey  v. 
Brewer,  supra,  408'U.S.  at  481,  92  S.Ct. 
at  2600.  We  turn  to  that  question,  fully 
realizing  ^as  our  cases  regularly  do  that 
the  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
Due  Process  Clause  are  intensely  practi- 
cal mjitters  and  that  "the  very  nature  of 
^'due  proicess  negates  any  concept  of  in- 
flexible procedures  universally  applicable 
to  every  imaginable  situation."  Cafete- 
ria Worker^  v.  MoBlroy,  3^/  U.S.  886, 
895,  81  S.Ct.  174»,  1748,  6  L.j^d.2d  1230 
(1961).  We  are  also  mindfi^  ofc  our 
own  admonition  that  | 
'  I.  ji 

[11]  "Judicial  interpositioi^  in  the 
operation  of  the  public  9cj(ool  system 
.  of  th«  Nation  raises  problbm^  requir- 
ing care  and  restraint.  .B  .  By 
^  and  large,  public  educatioiFin  our  Na- 
'  tion  is  committed  to  th&v  control  'of 
state  and  local  aiuthorities!!"  ^Epperson 
V.  Arkansas,  393  U.S.  97,  104,  89  S.Ct, 
266,  270,  21  L.Ed.2d  228. 

[12, 13]  There  are  certain  bench 
marks  to  guide  us,  howevi0r.  MuUane  v. 
Central  Hanover  'Trust  Co.,  339  U.S. 
306,  70  S.Ct.  652,  94  L.Ed.  865  (1950).  a 
case  often  invoked  by  later  opinions, 
said  that  "many  controversies  have 
raged  about"  the  crytic  apd  abstract 
words  of  the  Due  Process  Clause  but 

11*72),  to  u  HUH|>«nsion  for  "(not J  more  th«n 
m  few  d«y«,"  Murray  v.  Wett  Baton  Roun 
Parieih  School  Board.  472  I^JM  438  (CA5 
1973')^  nn<]  to  ail  (f\iiip«n«lonfi  no  rnatter  liow 
short.  Black  Coalitioa  v.  Portland  Scbool 
Dwtrict  .N'o.  1/484  F.2<1  1(M0  (CA»  107^). 
Til*  federal  dintrict  ecu  rta' have  held  the 
Due  Procea«  Tlaufle  applicable  to  an  interim 
Buapennion  iionding  e.vpuluion  proceed inpi  in 
StrickJjn  v.  Rccents  of  Univerilty  of  Wis- 
eonnin,  nupra,  and  Buck  v.  Carter,  »upra.  |d 
a  10-day  nuapoiwiou.  Banks  v.  Board  of  Pub- 
tic  InKtrnetioii  of 'Dade  County.  ^4  F.Supp. 
285  (SD  Pla.1970),  vacatwl.  401  U.S.  988, 
91  S.Ct.  1223.  28  L.Ed.2d  526  (1971)  (for 
entry  of  a  fresh  decree,  so  tiiat  a  timely  ap- 
peal might  be  taken  to  the  Caurt  of  Ap- 
p?)alo),  affd,  450  P.2d  1103  (CA5  1071),  to 
^  auspenKiona  of  under  five  dayo,  Vail  v. 
Board  of  Education,  354  F.Supp.  592  (D.C, 


there  can .  be  no  doubt  that  at  a  mini-  •> 
mum  they  require  that  deprivation'  of 
life,  liberty  or  property  t>y  adjudication 
be  preceded  by  notice  aiid  opportunity 
for  hearing  appropriate  tffthe  nature  of 
the  case."  Id.,  at  3J13^  70»S.Ct.  at  657 .< 
"The  fundamental  reliuisite  of  du6  proc> 
ess  oif  law  is  the  oppoi^unity  to  be 
heatd,"  Grannili  v.  Ordean,  234  U.S.  385, 
394.  34  S.Ct:,' 779,  783,  58  L.Ed.  1363 
(1914),  rififht  thAt  *'haa  little  ^r^ity  br 
worth  uniels  one^  is  informelf^hat  the 
matter  is  spending  and  can  clioi^^  for 
himself  whether  |o  .  .  con^t." 
Mv^lane^v.  Central  Hanover  Trust  Co,; 
Mpra^  339  U.S.  at  314,  70  S.Ct.  at  657. 
Armstrong  v.  Manzo,  380  U.S.  545,  650, 
Sh  "S.Ct.  1187.  1190,  14  L.Ed.2d  ^62 
{1965);  Joint  Anti-Fascist  Committee 
V.  McGrath,  341  U.S. '123,  168-169,  71 
S.Ct.  624,  646-647,  95  L.Ed.  817  Xi951) 
(Franjkfurter,  J.,  concurring).  At  the 
very  minimum,  therefore,  students*fac- 
ing  suspension  and  the  consequent  inter- 
ference with  a  prot^ted  property  inter- 
est must  be  igivei^'VtfOfTte  kiad  of  notice 
and  afforded  some  kind  of  hearing. 
"Parties  whos(&  rights  are  to  be  affected 
are  eptitled  to  b«  h^ard;*  and  in  order 
thatthey-may  enjoy  th^at  right  they  must 
first  be  notified;"  Baldwin  v.  Hale,  68 
U.S.  223,  233.  17  L.Ed.  531  (1863).  » 

It  also  appears  'from  oiir  cases  .^iat 
the  timing  a^id  content  of  the  notice  and 
the  nature  of  the  hearing  will  depend  on 
I 

N.H.1073),  aud  to  all  auaiMuaions,  Milla  v. 
Board  of  Eduration,  348  F.Supp.  866  (DiC. 
1072).  an<]  Givenu  v.  Poc.  346  F.Supp.  203, 
XWDNC  1072)  ;  and  inapplicable  to  auapen- 
«  aionn  of  25  daya,  Hamandaz  v.  School  Bis* 
■  trirt  Number  Onetw'Danvor,  Colorado,  316  F. 
Supp.  <^89  (D.C.Colo.lofO),  to  aoapanaiontf 
of  10  daya.  Baker  v.  Downey  City  Board*  of 
Education.  307  F.Supp.  517  (CD  Cal.1960). 
and  to  BUHiieniioni  of  oierit- days.  Hattet^  v. 
Ikm  Ancclea  City  High  School  Dittrict,  310 
F.Supp.  1309  (D.C.Cal.mO),  reVd  on  other 
jcrouudM.  4.'52  P.2d  673  (CA9  1971).  In  the 
eaacH  liofdtni;  no  procesa  neccaoary  in  con- 
nection with  abort  aiiHiienKiona.  it  ii /not  al- 
wayu  clear  whether  the  court  viewed  the 
Due  Proceaa  Clauna  a«  inapplicable,  or  aim^ 
ply  felt  that  the'  proceaa  received  wiia  "due" 
evau  in  the  ubtjence  of  lorae  kind  of  hearioc 
procedure. 
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•pproprimtc  accommodation  of  the  com-  'immediate^; effective  actidh.,  Suspension 
peUnd^  Interests  involved.  Cafetena  is 'consider^  not  only  to  a  necessary 
'  Workers  V,  MclBlroy,  lupro,  367  U^S.  at    toot  to  rilalntain  ordeiT  but  a  valuable,  edr 


m,  81  S.Ct/  Jkt  I748t  lijlorrissey  v. 
Br^v/tt,  9Upra^  403  i;;S.  at  48U  92  StCtc 
at  2600.   the  aludenVs  interest  is  to 

'  av9id  unfair  or  mistaken  e)ifc)usion  from 
the  educational  process*  with  all  of  its 
unfortunate  cdnseijuencei.^  The  Due 
Process  Clause  wiH  notr$hield  Iflm  itrom 
•uspcDsions  properly  imposed>  but  it  dis*  ' 
■«rves  both  bis  interest^and  the  interest 

\ot  the  State  if  his  suspension  is  in  fact 
unwarranted.  The  concern  would  be 
mostly  academic  if  the  disciplinary  proc^ 


ucational  device.  The  prospect  of -4m« 
posing  i^Iaborate  hearing  requirements 
fii  every  sui^pensidii  csise  is  viewed  ^ith 
great  concern*  *iid  many  school  a»thori<. 
ties  may  well  prefer  th|  untrammeled 
power  to  act  unilat<^ally,  unhampered  by 
rules  about^Otice  and  hcarirtg.  :  But  it 
woMid  *be  a  strange  disciplinary  systetn 
in  an  educational  i^titutioh  if  noVcom^ 
muDication  was  sougl^t  by-  the  ^diKipU* 
nlir^,  wi^h  the  student  in  ah  effort  to 
inform  If** .4  of  hie  defalcation  attd  to  let 


ws  Were  *  totally  a<fcurate,  uh^jrrinr"^  hijn  tell  his  side  of  tb[0  story  |h  order  to, 
process,  never  miitAken  and.  n^Ve;r  un-^  maki^  sure  that  an  injustice  is  pot  done, 
fair.  Unfortunately,  that  i!k^o|.th%:  '^(FJaimess  can  rarely  be  Obtained  by 
C|ise»  and  no  one  iufg^sts  t(i^^#i£^s.^  ^  secreti  one-sided  ;determfriati<>h  ^o{^  the 
Di8cipli«j|rians»  mlthouipi  pro^^i^|fn<  facta  deciiive  of  fifhts.  .  /J-\'{^f!r 
utmost 'good  faith»«  freqUentl^^a^p;^^  ute  ^  crecy  in  At  congenM  to  tr^tK-HeSsking 
reports  and  Advice^  bf  others  1.*^.  and  ^he  '  #>id  i^rf-righteousne^  gives  too  slender 
controlling  facH  ind  thi^  n*t^re  of  the  .  ad>4ssufance  of  ri|fhtn^ss:  ^6  better 
conduct  under/challenge  lire  often  dis^^  tifijitrument  hai'  be^  devised  for  «rriv- 
puted.  The  ^sk  of  error^^^  |»ot  jt;  alk^jt^a^  truth  than  to  give  a  pe^'son  in 
trivia),  and  ii  should  b^iuslded  Against  ^-je^rdy  of  serious  losaT  notice  of  the 
if  that  may/be  done  wrti|bui>1^^  him  and '  opportunity  to 

cost  or  interference  with  jtj^g^iji^^         ^'meet  it.'^  'Joint  Anti-Fisscist  Committee 

^  v7Mc!Grath»  sttj^ii.  341  U.Sn07M72. 
71  S.Ct.  at  649  (Frankfurter/ J., 
concurring).*  *  v 

[14,15]  We  do  not  believe  ^that 
school  authorities '  must  be  totallyi^free 
from  notice  and  hearing  requiremelits  if 
their  schools  are  to  operate  with  acC^|(ii^ 

liendcfl  Crome  alul  Lop«x>  may  liitvo -"iMien 
corrci't  on  the  marita,  but  it  in  incontiHtent 
with  ttie  Du«  Promv  Clauiie  to  liAve  niaf1& 
tlio  tlcidiiion  tfii^t  misconduct  had  occuri'ed 
without  at  acme  meaningful  time  'fiyinjc 
Cromc  or  Ldiies  an  ot^iiortunity  to  iMcraui^do 
th«  priucipalt)  otherwise.  ^ 
'  We  i^cuiiw  that  twth  auitiennhmii  wer«^ 
iropotictl  durinc  u  time  of  great  difficulty  fojv^ 
rlie  sctiool  adminiitratioftn  involved.  At 
leuKt  in  LoiHiz'  caffe  tltcrc  msy  have  heeu  un 
immeiHttte  nee<t  to  Mnd  liome  evcryon.c  in 
the  luui'liroonk  in  onlcr  io  prcHcrve  ftchool 
order  Und  iirpiMrty :  ai\^  ihe  ttdmiiiiiiitriitivtt 
burilen  of  lir^vidinj^  75  ''lieariaKR*^^  of  niiy 
itind  in  fonitidcrablc:  However,  ndthtir  fac- 
tor Juatifitw  a  ijisclpllndry  SMHi)«n(tion  w1(h* 
oht  at  anu  /<me  xtttherinjc  fui^tfl  reVntlni*  to 
^  "^'fLoiicz  '  mpodf irany»  cotifrantliig  him  ^with 
them,  and  Kivinf  htm  tin  oii|)6rtunity  td  «x\ 
•plain.  ' 


process.  /  .,  .       .  '      %  M.:^  '?^' 

The  difficulty  is^  that  out^schools  ate 
^>vast  and  complex.  Some  modicum  of 
discii)line  and  order  ia  essential  rif  the 
educational  function  iji  to  be  performed. 
Events  calling  for  discipline  are  fre- 
quent occurrences  and  ^sometimes  require 

9.  T>)o  facta  iRi-olvctl  in  thlii  cAke  iUuntrato 
tho  iwint.  Uetty  Crome  waa  suat»ended  for 
conduft  whirh  (^Id  not  occur  on  achool 
xrouudH,  and  for  which  maM  arrcats*  werp 
miide~-hardly  fuardntyilif  careful  Indtvidunl* 
lied  lactfiniliile  by  th(^  iwlice  or  by  tho 
ffcliool  itrineipaU  IShe  cUimn  to  have  been 
involved  ini  no  migi>ondU(t.  Honvevan  nhe 
w«a'  aiii|)«nde4l  for  10  dayu  withont'  ever 
beinc  tol^  whnt  vhe  vi'on,  accuke^l  of  doiAc  or 
being  givcit  an  opjiortuuity  to  exp]i||p  her 
prt^enro among  tho^ev^arrcttted.  Similarly, 
Owlitht  hovtm  auHiicudc^),  along  with 

ojuunx  otherH,  In  coi>yicctiou  wijli  u.  disfur* 
bance  in  the  luuclirabm.  Lopez  8«y»  he  wau 
not  one  of  tbdae  In  the  lunchroom  who  was 
invoWct}.  {i(owevcr.  fie  wuh  never  told  tho^ 
hmn\n  for  the  prinripal'H  belief  that  ho 
was  tnvolve^l)  nor  won  ev«?r  given  an  oi^  ' 
imrtunity  to  \  exphiln .  hfa  preMciice  in  the 
lunchroom.    Xhe  uriiool  ptiucipahr  wlio  sus- 
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able  efftcieik^/  Studenti  facinf  tempo- 
rary mf^'lon  hxvt  interests  qualify* 
ing  .for 'p^tection  of  the  Due  Piroct»5 
Clause,  and  (hjeVi'ocess  requires,  !n  con; 
-nectfwi  with  a  suspension-Jf-lO  days  or 


'I«s,  Uiat  the  student  be^-jivcn  oral  ^ 
^wri^en  notice  of  the  chfrtes  acainat 
hira  and,  if  he  denies  them,, an  explana- 
tion of  the  evidence  the  authorities  iuive 
and  an  opportunity  to  pfoiint  his.  side  of 
Uug  story.  TRe  daus^VequIres  at  least 
''Ui^^^nOlimestaKX  precautions  arainst 
unfair  yr  ^Wei^  tindinfs  of  miscon- 
duct md  Arbitrary   exclusion  from 


,sc»ooL>* 


*Th*re  need  be  no  delay  between  the 
^    t(me /'notice**  is  fiven  and  the  time  of 
..  the'  hearing.   In  the  irreat  majority  of 
/***^cases  the  disciplinarian  may  informally 
^  discuss  the  alleged  misconduct  with  the 
^  student  minutes  after  it  has  occurred. 
^WeJioJd  only  that,"  in  belny  fiven  an  op* 
J   /  por^u"nTty'~to  explain  hfiT  version  ot  the 
V  facts  at  this  iliscussion,  the  student  firn 
N-^be  told  what  he  is  accused  of  doiuf'^^nd 
^  C  what  ''the  basis^  of  the  accusation  is. 
'Lower  courts 'Which  haye  addressed  the 
question  of  the^M^vre  of  the  procedu/es 
required  in  short  suspension  cases  have 
reached  th«  same  conclusion.   Tate  v*^ 
'  Board  of  Educstion,  rtpro,  453  TJZd  at 
979;  Vail  v.  Board  Of  Education,  $upra, 

 3M-p.Supp.-it-603r-Since  the  hearing 

jqay  occur  almost  immediately  followinr 
'  the  misconduct,  it  follows  that  ai  a  gen- 
rule  notice  and  hearing  should  pre- 
cede.removal  of  the  student  from  school. 
We  Hgree  with  the  District  Court,  how* 
ever,  that  there  are  recurring  situations 
in  iirhich  prior  notice  ^ nd  Jsearing  can* 
not  be  insisted  upon.   Students  whose 
^  presence  poses  a  continuing  danger  to 

lO^.  Apiielltata  i«o!Bt  (o  tli«  fact  that  aome 
IMpctwi.iic  provided  aml^r  Oblo  Uw  by  way 
of  juHtHal  rtriMT.  Ohio  R<T.Code  |  2S01.06. 
AHtnantM  <1o  n«t  Ht^  any  caaein  vMch  tlih 
X«n«nil  aflminhtrativc  nritw  atatvte  haa 
b«e»  oa«f{  t6  appell  from  a  dlncfplloary  dfd- 
aion  by  a  acbool  orfldat  I^ic  bt^Mttiin«d 
that  It  cooM  be  ao  iw«d«  it  la  for  two  rea- 

-MMM  iaaufflcinat  to  nave  iaad«qoate  proct- 
dirai  at  tlw  acfaool  lerd.'  First,  althooxb 
MW  proof  may  be  offered  In  a  f  2S01.08 
pjocefdfnf,  ^aker  Coventry  Corp.  r.  Shaker 


persons  or  property,  or  an  ingoing  thr^t 
of  disrupting  the  academic  process  may 
be  immediately  remove^^?bm  school  In 
such'  cases,  the  necessary  notice  and 
rudimentary— hearinllr  should  follow  as 
aoon  as  practicable,  as  the  District  Court 
indicated..    '     *  *  C 

"  In  holding  as  wp  do,  we-do  not'^lieve 
that  we  have  imposed  procedures-  on 
school  disciplinarian^  which  arelnaipro- 
priate  in  a  di^room  setting.  Imrtead^ 
we  have  imposed  requirements  which 
are^^if  anylH^,  less  than  ^  f^r*]]riinded 
-school  principU  wouM  imposeupon  hiiA- 
self  in  order  to  avoid  unfair  suq>en* 
sions.  Indeed,  according  to  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  principal  of  Marion-Fran)din 
High  ScH^l,  that  school  had  an  infoQiuiL. 
procedure,  remarkably^  Similar  to  that 
which  we  now  require,  applicable  to  sus- 
pensions generally  but  which  was  not 
followed  in  this  case.*  Similarly,  accord* 
.  ing  to  the  most  recent  memorandum  ap- 
plicable to  the  entire  CPSS,  see  n.  li  s«- 
pm,  school*  principals*  in  the  C^S  are 
now  required'by  local  rule  to  provide  at 
least  as  much  as  the  constitu^nal  mini- 
mum'Which  we  have  describe^ 

We  st^  short  of  construing  the  Due 
Process  Clause  to  require,  countrywide, 
thaj  hearings  in  conn^ion  with  short 
suspensions  must  lif  ford  th<^  student  the 
opportunity  to.  secure,  counsel,  to  con- 
front and  cfoss-examine  wilnmes  sup- 
porting the  charge  or  to  call  his  own 
witnesses  to  verify  his  version  o^  the  in- 
cident Brief  disciplinary  suspensions 
are  almost  countldtf.  To  impose  in  each 
such  case  even  tru  nested,  trial  type  pro-  ^ 
cedures  might  well  overwhelm  admlnis- 
trative  facilities  In  numy  places  and,  by 
diverting  I'^j^Prces,  cost  more  than  it  ' 

Heishtx.  Ohi^tj^  170  NJXSd  332.,tbi* 
proceedloc  i*  n^ldc  aor«.^Is  're  Loci^^tS/ 
Ohio  App.2d  mjTW  N-KIMMO).  Thw 
dedalon  by  tfie  acbool— ertn  If  made 
inadieqaate  prooednrra— i«  entitled  to'  wn^^rf 
la^tlie  coort  proceeding.   «ecow^iHtb»>u»  * 
demoflttt ration  to  the  contrary,  w^  moxt  ^* 
wme.  that  delay  will  attend  any  f.  2^"1 
procaadinc.  that  tb«  aoepeaaton  will  rtM  ^ 
atayed  peodiM  hearimc  and  that  tl»e 
Meanwhile  wUl  Irretjarably  loaf  hb  «ItM^ 
ttona]  beneflta^  
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I^Uq  efficleftcy^-^  Studenti  facinjer  temBO- 
my  «u8p*Viilon  h*ve  interesta  quiJify- 
ing  for  protwMon  of  the  Due  Process 
Clause,  and  due  pi'ocess  requires,  in  con- 
nection with^a  suspension  of  ^10^  days  or 
lew,  tb«t  the  student-  br  given  oral  or 
*  Written  notice  of  the  charged  against 
'  him  and.  If  he  denies  thent,  i^n  explana- 
tion of  the  evidence  the  authorities  have 
and  an  opportunity  td  pl^e^ent  his  side  of 
the  -story.  TKo  clauMi^requires  at  least 
tt^eae  n^iinentary  precautions  against 
unfwi^or  i^ista^en^  tindings  of  miscon- 
duct   and  Urbitriiry'   exclusion  from 

^,wKoj^^;»  .. 

M.^^'Thfere  need  b$  ho  delay  between  the 
.  Hroe  "notice"  is  giy/en  and  the  time  of 
,  the/  hearing.    In  the  great  majority  of 
ca^es  the  disciplinarian  may  informally 
,  discuss  the  alleged  misconduct  wit1;i  the 
student  minutes  after  it  has  ^oceUrredt 
/wejiotd  only  that,  in  bejng  given  an  opr 
y/'  portunity  to  explairniis  version  6f  the 
facts  at  this  discussion,  the  student  first 
-  >be  told  what  he  is  accused  of  doing,  and 
CwWt  "the  basis  of  the  accusation  is. 
Low«r  courts  which  have  addressed  the 
question  of  the  nature  of  the  procedures 
i;equired  in  sJiortniuspenBion  cases  have 
reiiched  the  same  conclusion.    Tat^  v. 
Board  of  Education,  aupra,  453  F.2d  at 
97d;  Vail  v.  Board  of  Education,  tupra^ 
364  F.Supp.  at  603.   Since  the  hearing 
.may  occur  almost  immediately  following 
the  misconduct,  it  follows  that  ai^  a  gen- 
eral rule  notice  and  hearing  should  pre- 
cede removal  of  the  student  from  school. 
We  agree  with  the  District  Court,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  recurring  situations 
in  which  prior  notice  ^nd  .hearing  can* 
not  be  insisted  upon.    Students  whose 
presence  pOhes  a  continuing  danger  to 

10.  Apit^lUntn  |>oiDt  to  the  fact  that  nome 
l>TOc«NH  U  prpvideil  iiniler  Ohio  tl«w  by  way 
of  Jufiiciiil  review.,  Ohio  Riv.Codc  |  2501 .0|0. 
A|i)ieHantH  do  not  vife  nny  cane  in  wliich  tlitii 
Kinerni  DilminiHtr^ttvt  r«vitw  ntatute  >nii 
b««n  uie<l  to  aiUHfAl  from  n  dincipliniiry.dl<*i! 
aioii  by  a^acltool  official  ,,If  it  b«  atsumetl 
tlmt  it  coulH  he  ao  t»ed.  it  ia  for  Hwo.  rea> 
aonn  lhtuf(ie!ent  to  nnva  iqa^eq^ate  proce 
durm  at  tlia  hcIiooI  fevel.  Firat,  althooich 
new  proof  may  b«  4>ffered  ih  a  |  2601.06 

'  proc««(J{nc,  Shaker  Covantrj  Corp.  v,  SNaker 


persons  or  property  or  ah  9ngoin^  threat 
of  dfsrupting  the  academic  process  may 
be  immediately  removed  from  a^ool.  "in 
such  cases,  the  necessary  Notice  and 
}ra6i|nentary  hearing  should^  follow  as 
soon  as  practicable,  as  the  District  Court 
indicated,    '  ^      *  • 

In  holding  as  we,  do,  w0  do  not  believe 
that  we  have  'imposed  procedures  oh 
school  di^sciplinarian^^  which  are  inappro^" 
priate  in  a  classroom  setting.  Instead 
we  have  imposed  requirements  which 
are,  if  .anythmt ,  lesj^  thah^a  fair-minded 
school  principal  would  impose  upon  him- 
self in  order  to^  ^vold  unfair  suspen- 
sions. Indeed,  according  to  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  princiipal  of ,  Marion-Franfclin 
High  School,  t^at  school  had  an  infonnjiL 
procedure,  remarkably  ^imilar  to  that 
vghich'We  now  require,  applicable  to  sus^ 
pensions  geherally  but  which  was  not 
foUowed  in'^this  case^ Similarly,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  receht  memorandum  ap- 
plicable to  the  entire  CPSS,  see  n.  1, 
?)ro,  aehodl  principals' in  the  CPSS  are 
now  required^b^  iocal  rule  to  provide  at 
l£ast  1^  much  as  the  constitutional  mini- 
mum Which  we  have  described. 

We  stop  short  of  construing  the  Due 
Procesi^^  Clause  to  require,  countrywide* 
tha^  hearings  in  connection  with  short 
suspensions  must  afford  the  studeht  the 
opportunity  .to  secure  counsel,^  to  con- 
front and^roBB-eicamine  witnesiies  -sup- 
porting the  charge  or  to  call  his  own 
witnesses  to  verify  his  version  of  the  in^ 
cident.  Brief  diefpiplinary  suspensions 
are  almost  countless.  To  impose  in  each 
such  case  even  truncated  trial  type  pro-  . 
cedures  might  well  overwhelm  adminis-; 
trative  facilities  in  many  places  and<  by 
divertins^  r^sqm^es,  cost  more  thin  it 

IleijchtH.  Ohib^pf.;  170  N.E.2;d  832.  th** 
proceedinc'  la  hiiyrfe  «oro.    In  fo  Looh*'.  •'K! 
Ohio  App^  IWW  .V.R.2d  230.  Thii<« 
dedftion  by  0>e  achool-<«van  .if  made  iii"*'* 
inade<iuate  prooeduroa— ia  entitled  to  wHrM 
4n  the  Court  proccedint.    Second*  witluiuf  <> 
demonatration  to  the  contraryt       mrtH!  ^* 
•nme  that  delay  wiH  attend,  any  S 
•promedinf,  that  the  au«pen«ion  will  tint  ^' 
atayed  iMndinK  hearinK^  and  that  iV^  Hfti<!*'»t  ^ 
roeanwhlia  will  irrciiarably  loae  hl«t 
tional  benellta^.  -"^ 
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would  save  m  educational  effectiven<(}8a. 
Moreover*  further  formal ii^ing  the  sus- 
pension process  and  escalating  its  for- 
mality and  adversary  nature  may  not 
only  make  it  too  costly  as  a  regular"  dis- 
cipiinary  tool  but  also  destroy  its  effec- 
tiveness as  part  of  the  teaching  process. 

On  thleM)ther  hand,  requiring  effective 
notice  and  informal  hearing  i^ermitting 
the  student  to  give  his  version  of  the 
events  will  proyide  a  meaningful  hedge 
against^  erroneous  action.  At  least  the 
discipliWian  will  be  alert<!d»to  the  exis- 
tence of  disputes  about  facts  and  argu- ' 
ments  about  cau>e  and  effect.  lio  may 
Ihen  determine  himself  to  sumipon  the 
accuser,  permit  cross-examination  and 
allow  the  student  to  present  his  own  wit- 
nesses. In  more  difficult  cases,  he  may 
permit  counsel.  In  any  event./his  dis- 
cretion will  be  more  informed  and  we 
think  the  risk  of  error  substantially  re- 
duced. 

Requiring  that  there  be  at  least  an  in-, 
formal  give-and-take  betweep  student 
and  disciplinarian,  preferably  prior  to 
the  ^suspension,  will  add  little  to  tho 
factfinding  function  where  the  discipli- 
narian has  Himself  witnessesd  the  con-  / 
duct  forming  the  basis  for  the  charge. 
But  things  are  not  always  as  tbey  seem 
to  be,^and  the  student  Will  at  least  have 
the  opportunity  to  characterize  his  con- 
diTct  and  put  it  in  what  he  deems  the 
proper  context.  ^ 

We  shoulcf  also  make  it  clear  that  we 
have  *addres'^ed  ourselves  solely  to  the 
short  suspensibn,  not  exceeding  10  dayt^ 
Longer  suspensions (pr  expulsions  for  thi^ 
-  remainder'  of  the  school  term,  or  perma- 
nently', may  req'ufre  more  formal  proce- 
dures. Nor  do  we.  put  iiside  the  possibil- 

l.  oTtio  Ohio  Mtatuto, '9  3313.60  of  the  Ohio 
liev.Ooflo,  net  Daily  in  a  limitation  od  the 
timo-honormi  practice  •of^'sjjhool  authoritieH 

'  dcterminihf  themnelvpu  tjio  appropriate  du- 
ration of  RutiponaionH.    Tho/  fltafVutc  atlowit 
the  RUpcrintcndont  or  prihclpnl  of  a  public  > 
Muliool  to  Munpend  a  pupil  "for  not  vnorc 
//tan  /c«  iayn    .    .  (italic*  auppliod)  ; 

aud  rcquirCH  j^otification  of  .the  parent  or 


ity  that  iiv  unusual  situations,  although 
involving  only  a  short  suspension^  somc^ 
thing  more  than  the  rudimentary  procc>> 
dures  will  be  required. 

I V        '  ' 

The  District  Court  f6und*'each  of  the; 
suspensions  involved  here  to  have  oc- 
curred without  a  hearing,  either  before^ 
or  after  the  suspension,  and  that  ea;:h 
suspension  was  therefore  invalid  and 
statute  uncdiistitutional  insofar  as  it 
permits  such  suspensions  without  noticjte 
or  hearing.  Accordingly,  the  judgme^t^ 
is 

Affirmed. 

n 

Mr.  Justice  POWELL,  with  XWjtom 
THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE,  Mr.  Jusltice 
BLACKMUN,  and  Mr.  Justice  REHN- 
QUIST  join,  dissenting. 

The  Court  today  invalidates  an  Ohio 
statute  that  permits  student  suspensions^ 
from  school  without  a  hearing  **for  not  • 

'more  than  ten  days.'*  ^  The  decision  un- 
necessarily opens  avenues  for  j^udicial 
intervention  in  the  operation  of  ot)ir  pub- 
lic schools,  that  may  affect  advertfcly  the 
quality  of  ed^^ation.  The  Coui|t  holds 
for  the  first  time  that  the  federal 
(iourts,  rather  than  educational  offickls 
and  state  legislatures,  have  the  authori- 
ty ta  determine  the  rules  applicable  to 
routine/tH^ssroom  discipline  of  children 
and  teenagers  in  the  public  schools.  It 

^justifies  this  unprecedented  intrusion 
into  the  process  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  by  identifying  a  new 

/constitutional  right;  the  right  of  a  stu- 

t^dent  not  to  be  suspended  for  as  much  as 
a  single  day  without  notice  and  a  due 
process  hearing  either  before  or  prompt- 
ly following  thc^uspension.^ 

ffuardian  in  writing  within  24  hoiim  of  Htiy 
(iusi>cniiton. 

2.  Section  3313.66  mino  -providtvfl  authority  for 
the  oxpulition  of  pupilH.  but  reu^irM  «  hcnv 
ing  thereon  by  the  «eliool  bojird  u|>on  re- 
quCHt  of  n  parent  or  tntanlian.  The  riglitit 
of*  pupils  ejtpeliwi  arc  not  involvwi  in  tfiiM- 
caRC,  which  t^ncerna  only  the  limttvd  dlarre- 
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.  The  Oourt'8  decision  rests  on  the 
premise  th«t,  under  Ohio  law,  education 
Is  ft  property  interest  protected  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment's  0ue  Process 
Cl&UBC  «nd  therefore  that  any.  suspend 
sion  rcqu^ires  notice  and  a  hearing*^  In 
my  view,  a  student's  interest  in  educa* 
tion  is  not  infringed  by  a  suspension 
within  the  limited  period  prescribed  by 
Ohio  law.  Moreover,  to  the  extent  that 
thcr6  may  be  some  arguable  infringe- 
ment, it  is  foo  fljpeculative,  transitory 
and  insubstantial  to  Justify  imposition 
of  &  coTtatUuiitynal  tu\t. 


Although  we  held  in  San  Antonio  In- 
dependent School  Dist.  V.  Rodriguez,  411 
U,S»  1.  36,  mS.Ct,  im.  1297,  36  L.Ed. 
2d  16  (1973),  that  education  is  not  a 
right  protected  by  the  Constitution,  Ohio 
has  elected  by  statute  to  provide  free  ed- 
ucation for  all  youths  age  six  to  21,  Ohio 
Rev.  Code  §§  3313.48,  ^313.64,  with  chil- 
dren under  48  years  of  age  being  com- 
pelled to  attend  school.  td„  at  §  3321.01 
et  seq.  State  law,  therefore,  extends  the 
right  of  free  public  school  education  to 
Ohio  9tudent5  in  accordance  with  the  ed-' 
uciition  laWs  of  that  State.  The  right  or 
entitlement,  to  education  ao^  created  is 
protected  in  a  proper  case  by  the  Due 
Process  Clause.,  See,  e,  g,,  Board  of  Re- 
gents v>  Roth,  408  U.^.  564,  92  S.Ct. 
2701,  33  L.Ed.2d  548  (1972) ;   Arnett  v. 


Kennedy,  416  U.S.  J134.  164,  94  S.Ct 
1633.  1649,  40  L.Ed.2d  15  (1974)  (Pow^ 
ell,  J.,  concurring).  In  my  vicw^  this  ii 
not  such  a  case.       *  a 

In  identifying  property  interests  aqb* 
ject  to  due  process  protectibns,  the 
Court's  past  opinions  make  clear  that 
these  interests  "are  created  and  their  4k 
mensiom  are  defined  by  existing  rules 
and  understandings  that  stem  from  an 
independent  source  such  as  state  law." 
Board  of  Regents  v.  Roth,  Supra,  408  XJ. 
S.,  at  577,  92  S.Ct.  at  2709  (emphasis 
supplied).  The  Ohio  statute  that  cre- 
ates the  right  to  a  "free"  education  also 
explicitly  authorizes  a  principal  to^  sus- 
pend a  student  for  up  to  la  day^.  Ohfo^ 
ReV.SUt.  §§  3313.48,  3313.64,  3813.66. 
ThM8  the  very  legislation  which  "de- 
fines" the  "dimension"  of  the  student's 
entitlement,  while  providing  a  right  to 
education  generally,  does  not  establish 
this  right  free  of  discipline  imposed  in. 
accord  with  Ohio  law.  Ratheri  Uie  right 
is  encompassed  in  the  entire  package  of 
statutory  provisions  governing  education 
in  Ohio — of  which  the  power  to  suspend 
is  one. 

The  Court  thus  disregards  the  basic 
structure  of  Qhio  law  in  posturing  this 
case 'as  if  Ohio  had  conferred  an  unqua!-' 
ified  right  to  education,  thereby  compel- 
ling.the  school  authorities  to  conform  to 
due  process  procedures  in  imposing  the 
most  routine  discipline.^ 


tioD  of  school  autliOriticM  ro  i(uap«nd  for  uot 
Edore  than  10  dnyy.  Expulsion,  uHually  re. 
,  suiting  at  letit  in  loM  of  a  ichool  year  or 
■cmciittr,  in  lin  {nr'omi)arQb)y  more  Mrioui 
matter  rhiii  the  brief  HUHpftiiuion.  tracli^ional- 
iy  uKeO  a>«  the  priacipa]  aunrtioii  for  enforc' 
ing  routiue  discipline.  Thti  Ohio  Statute 
rccofnieai  thin  <fiutinftion< 

3.  Tiie  Court  i<peaiu  of  "excluHion  from  ihc 
education ol  proo0f>M  for  mora  than  a  trivial 
period    .    .  ante,,  at  737,  but  iti  opin- 

ion makes  clear  that  uvcn  one  day's  nuH])^ii. 
lion  Invokci  tlie  conittitutioual  piwedure 
msndBted  today. 

4v  Tlie^Court  apparently  reads,  into  Ohio  law 
by.  impl (Cation  a  (lualificatiou  thot  luiipeQ- 
■iona  may  bo  imiwaeil  only  for  "eauue," 
thereby  analoffiziQi^  thii  case  to  ,the  Civil 


l^eri'ice  lawa  roniidercd  in  Aructt  v.  Kcuuc* 
dy,  9Hfira.  To  be  uure,  one  niay  asaunie  that 
pupiU  art  not  uuHpended  ut  the  whim  or  ca- 
price of  thp.  Hchool-  officia),  and  the  statute 
doeH  provide  for  notice  of  the  HiMpeunlon 
witli  the  '*re«.HOna  tlierefor."  But  tha  aauic 
Mtatute  draws  a-  uharp  diiitincfion  between 
-  iruniH*ntiion  and  the  far  more  drastic  sanctiou 
,  of  fjipuhjion.  A  liearing  is  required  only  for 
the  latter.  To  follow^  the  Court's  analysiH, 
one  muat  (conclude  that  tlie  legislature  never* 
thalc8«  intende^l — without  saying  so-^tlmt 
Huat)en«ion  aluo  is  of  such  ^nsequence  that 
it'may  be  imiHM»l  ouly  for  causes  wliich'can 

.  be  justified  at  a  hearing.  Tlte  unsoundness 
of  rea<Uug  this  tfort  of  requirement  into  the 

■  statute  is  apparent  from  *  comparison  with 
Arnett,  In  timt  case,  Congress  expr*H$t}t 
tirovided  timt  non probationary  federal  em- 
ployees /should    bo    discharged    only  for 
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But  however  one  ma^  def ime  the  enti- 
tlement to  education  provided  by  Ohio^ 
Uw,  I  would  conclude  that  a  deprivation' 
of  not  more  than  10  days'  suspension 
from  school,  imposed  as  a  routine  disci- 
plinary measurei  docs  not  assume  consti- 
tutional dimensions.  Contrary  to  the 
Court's  assertion^  our  cases  support 
rather  than  "refute"  appellant's  argu^ 
ment  that  ''the  Due  Process.  Clause 
.  .  .  comes  into  play  only  when  the 
State  subjects  a  student  to  a. 'severe  det- 
riment or  a  grievous  loss.' "  Ante,  at 
736.  Recently,  the  Court  reiterated 
'  precisely  this  standard  for  analyzing  due 
process  claims;  ; 

"Whether  any  procedural  protections 
are  due  depends  on  the  extent  to 
which  an  individual  will  be  'Con- 
demned to  suffer  grievous  loss.'  Joint 
Anti-Fascist  Refugee  Committee  V.^ 
McGrath.  341  U.S.  123.  168,  71  S.Ct. 
624,  646,  95  L.Ed.  817  (1951)  (Friank- 
furter,  J.,  concurring),  quoted  in 
Goldberg  v.  Kelly,  397  U.S.  254,  263, 
90  S.Ct.  1011,  1018,  25  L.Ed.2d.  287 
(1970).'*  Morrissey  v.  Brewer,  ^408 
U.S.  471,  481,  92  S.Ct.  2693,  2600,  33 
L.Ed.2d  484  (1972)  (emphasis  sup- 
plied). 

In  Morriaaey  we  applied  that  standard 
to  require  due  process  procedures  for 
parole  revocation  on  the  ground  that 
revocation  "inflicts  a  'grievous  loss'  on 
the  parolee  and  often  on  others."  Id.,  at 
482,  92  S.Ct.  at  2601.  See  also  Board  of 

"cittae.*'  ThiH  requirement  rcnectetl  con- 
fr«H!onal  rccoienition  of  the  seriouvnciw  of 
diicliKrfins  luch  iLmploycea.  Theri  limply  is 
no  inilbsy  between  feirminatioH  of  nonprobi* 
Uontry  eraploymont  of  ■  civil  icrvlce  em- 
ployee ind  the  ivspetxMion  of  ■  poblh'  schwl  . 
impil  for  not  more  than  10  tfiys.  IQvjtn  'if 
th«  Court  it  correct  in  implyins  vome  oon- 
ctpt  of  jiiRtifiablc  CQUte  in  thi  Ohio  proce* 
dun.  it  coiihl  hirdly  b«  ■tritchcd^to  t\it  con- 
Rtltutionnl  p'ro)iortiona  found  prcacnt  in  Ar- 
nett, 

5.  Indeed,  the  Court  itself  quotes  from  a  por- 
"tion  of  Justice  Frankfurter's  conehrreuce  In 
Joint  Anti-Fascist  Refugee  Obmmlttcc  V.. 
MoOrtth,  HUpra,  whirli  cxpli^Pr^refcri  to  *'u 
person  in  Jroparcly  uf  msriout  loitk'*  841  II. 
S..  It  ni»  71  S.Ct.  at  640:  «ee  ante,  at  T30 
(empbMii  tupplted). 


Regents  v.  Roth,  auprb^  408  U.S:,  l^t  57B, 
92  S.Ct.  at  2707  ("seriqusiy  datjtiage" 
rtputation  and  standin^'t  Beli  VV  fiur^ 
son,  402  U,S«  535,  539,%  S.Ct.  1586. 
1589,  20  L,Ed.2d  90  (197l\(  "Important 
interests  of  the  licensees" )\  6oddie  v, 
Connecticut,  40X  U.S.  371,  379,  91  S.Ct. 
780,  786,  28  L.Eid,2d  U3  (197^)  ("sig 
niflcjsnt  property  interest") 

The  Ohio  euspepsioii  statute  allows  no  c 
serious  o^  significant  infringement/ of 

iducaCiot]r:  It  authorizes  only  a  niAxi- 
mum  suspension  of  eigtit  schooj/days,. 
less  than  5%  of  the  'Jionhal/iao-day 

*  school  year.  Absences:  of  sucn  Utnited 
duration  will  rarely  affect  a/pupil's  op- 
portunity to  learn  or  his  scholastic  per- 
formance. Indeed,  the^^^cord  in  this 
case  reflects  no  educational  injury  to  ap> 
pellees.  Each  completed  the  seinestef  in 
which  the  susperi^on  occurred  ^nd  per* 

^formed  at  lejii»  as  well  as  he  ot  she  had 
ill  previous  years.*  Despite  th6  Court's 
unsupported  speculation  that  a  suspend-r 
ed  student  could  be  "seriously  damaged^' 
{antfii  at  786),  there  is  no  factual  showV 
ing  of  any  such  damage  to  appellees. 

The  Court  also  relies  on  a  perceived 
deprivation  of  "liberty"  resulting  from 
any  suspension,  arguing— again  without 
factual  support  in  the  record  pertaining 
to  .  these  appellees— 'that  a  suspension 
harms  a  student's  reputation.  Jn^view 
of  the  Court's  decision  in  Board  of  He- 
gents  V.  Roth,  8upra,  I  would  have 
thought  that  this  argument  was  plainly 

0 

Xor  is  the  "de  minimii**  atamlanl  referred 
to  by  the  Court  rcltvant  in  thin  oihc.  That 
■tiiiulard  was  fir«t  Mtatcd  by  Juatlco  .lltirlaii 
in  a  cpncurrtni;  opinion  in  Sniadnoli  v.  FttnU' 
ly  Flnanro  Corp..  305  U.S.  337.  842.  80  S.Ct* 
1820.  1823*  23  t.Edirt  340  (IflOO),  mid  tlipn 
quote<l  in  a  footnote  to  tlie  Conrf*  opinion^ 
in  Puentes  v.  Hhevin,  407  iSM.  67.  00.  n.  21. 
92  a.Ct.  1083.  1999,  32  L.FJd.2(l  556  (1072). 
Uoth  tiniadavh  and  fucnlen,  liowevdr.  lii- 
vo!ve<l  resolution  of  proiierty  dixptttcs  be- 
tween two  private  pl^rticti  cInimiiiK  "i^  inter* 
est  in  tli<*  Bnmc  i)ropert.if,  NeiHiei*  C'ose 
tniiic^l  to  nn'intert^t  cuiifprreil  b.v  the  Htato. 
6.  AppenillN,  at  163^171  (tcntinioiiy  of  Xorvnl 
OoM.  Director  of  PupH  Personnel),  Scu 
opinion  of  tlie  tliree  juUKU  court/  Jurlsdii- 
tionil  Statetnent.  it  42,  44. 
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unteniible.  Underscoring  the  need  for 
"serious  damige''  to  reputation,  the 
Both  Court  held  that  nontenured 
tescher  who  is  not  rehired'  |?y  s  puWic 
university  could  not  claim  to  auffor  suf- 
ficient repuljf^ionsl  injury  to  ^require 
constitutions!  protections.'  Surely  a 
brief  suspension  is  of  less  serious  conse* 
^uence  to  the  reputatioln  of  s  'teensgo 
student.  , 

n  ' 

'  In  prior  decisions,  thiji...Qourt  hss  ex- ' 
plicitly  recognized^  that  school  j^vitttbri- 
ties  must  hive  brosd  discretibrisry  au- 
thority in  the  daily  operation  of  public 
schools*  This  includes  wide  latitude 
with  respect  to  maintaining  discipline 
and  good  order:  Addressing  this  point 
speciticallyr  the  Court  stated  in  Tinker 
V.  Des  Moines  School  Diat,,  393  U.S.  603, 
607.  89  S.Ct.  733,  737,  21  L.fid.2d  731 
(1969): 

,  "[Tlhe  Couft  has  repeatedly  empha- 
sized'the  need  for  affirmilig  the  com- 
prehensive authority  of  the  States  and  ^ 
of  school  officials,  consistent  with 
fundamental  constitutional  safe- 
guards, to  prescribe  and  control  con- 
duct in  the  schools."  ' 

Such  an  approach  properly  recognizes 
the  unique  nature  o|  public  education 
"  and  the  correspondingly  limited  role  of 
the  judiciary  in  its  supervision.  In  l^p- 
peraon  v.  Arkansas,  393  U.S.  97,  104,  89 
S.Ct.  266,  270»  2r  L.Ed.2d  228  (1968), 
the  Court  stated: 

*'By  tnd  large,  public  education  in 
our  Nation  is  committed  to  the  control 
of  sUte  and  local  authorities.  Courts 
do  not  and  cannot  'intervene  in  the 
•  resolution  of  conflicts  which  arise  in 

7.  Set  hU6  WimMmin  v.  <?0MtIneau.  400  U.S. 
483,  487,  01  S.Ct  OOT,  610.  27  L.Ed.2d  615 
quoting  the  "srlevoua  loan**  ■tamlard 
firtt  ftirtiQUlAte*]  in  Joint  Anti*Faacl«t  Com* 
mlttee  \r.  McGrath,  ««pra. 

i.  In  dlMtnt  on.  the  Firtt  Amtndroent  iMUt, 
Mr.  JuHticc  Hariah  rcroRnizcd  the  Court's 
*      bftsitt  agreement  on  the  limited  role  of  the 


the  daily  operation  of  school  systems 
and  which  do  not  directly  antj  sharply 
implicate  basic  constitutional  values." 

The  Court  today  turns  its  back  on 
these  precedents.  It  can  hsrdly  serious- 
ly* be  "claimed  that  a  school  prinoipars 
decision  to  suspend  a  pupil  for  a  single 
day  would  **dircctly  and  bliarply  impli- 
cate basic  constitutional  values."  Ep- 
person,  »upra. 

Moreover,  the  Court  ignorestJje^cxpe- 
'rierfce  of  mankind,. "as^lV-'is  the  long 
histsicy  ofoujL--lawrm:ogn|zing  that 
there  are'Hifferences  which  must  be  ac- 
commodated in  determining  the  rights 
and  duties  of  children  as  compared  with 
those  of  adults.  E}xample!{  of  this*  dis- 
tinction abound  in  ou^  law;  in  con- 
tracts, in  torts,  in  criminal  law  and  pro- 
cedure, in  criminal  sanctions  and  reha-^ 
bilitation,  and  in  the  right  to  vote  ind 
to  hold  office.  Until  today,  and  except 
in  the  special  context  of  the  First 
Amendment  issue  in  Tirtket,  the  educa- 
tional rightflT  of  children  and  teenagers 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  i^ohoOls  ~ 
'  have  not  been  analogized  to^the  ri^fhts  <jf 
adults  or  to  those  accorded  college  stu- 
dents. Ev*n  with  respect  to  the  First 
Amendment,  the  rights  of  children  have 
not  been  regarded  as  "coextensive  with 
those  of  adults."  Mr.  Justice  Stewart, 
concurring  in  Tinkept  iuprat  393  U.S.  at 
616, 89  S.Ct.  at  741. 


I  turn  nOw  to  some  of  the  considera- 
tions wh!<th  support  the  Court's  tormer 
^iew  regarding  the  comprehensive  au- 
thonV  of  the  SUtes  and  school  Officials 
"to  prescribe  and  control  conduct  in  the 
schools."  Tinker,  Mupra,  at  $07^  89  S.Ct. 
at  737;  Unlike  the  divergent  and  even 
sharp    conflict    of    interests  usually 

judiciary  in  ovcraeoing  nchobi  dUciplinary  da* 
oiaiona: 

''I  am  r«Iu(;tant  to  believe  that  therfi  ia  any 
diaaKrcement  between  tht  nt*iority  and  roy- 
.  acif  on  the  proponition  that  achool  of^iciala 
ahould  be  arcordetl  the  wideat  authority  in 
maintaining  dtaclplina  and  good  Ojder  in 
their  inatitutionu."  U.,  at  626,  80  S.Ct.  «t 
747. 
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present  where  due  process  rights  are  as- 
serted, the  bterests  here  implicated — of 
the  State  through  its  schools  and  of  the 
pupils— are  essentially  congruent. 

The  State's  interest,  broadly  put,  is  in 
the  .proper  functioning  of  .its/  public 
school  system  for  the  benefit  oi  aU  pu- 
pils and  the  public  generally.  Few  rul- 
ings would  interfere  more  extensively  in 
the  daily  functioning  of  schools  than 
subjecting  routine  discipline  to  the  for- 
malities and  judicial  oversight  of  due 
process.  Suspensions  are  one  of  the  tra-> 
ditional  means — ranging  from  ke<iping  A 
student  after  class  to  permanent  expul- 
sion— used  to  maintain  discipline  in  the 
schools.  It  is  common  Icnowledge  that 
maintainiiYg  order  and  reasonable  deco- 
rum in  s<^ool  buildings  and  classrooms 
is  a  major  iefducational  problem,  and  one 
which  had  increased  significantly  in 
magnitude  in  recent  years.'*  Often  the 
teacher,  in  protecting  the  rights  of  other 
children  to  an  education  (if  not  his  or 
their  safety),  is  compelled  to*  rely  o{i  the 
power  to  suspend.  ^ 

The  facts  set  forth  in  the  margin  »• 
leave  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  disciplinary  problem  in 
the  public  schools,  or  as  to  the  extent  of 
reliance  upon  the  right  to  suspend. 
They  also  demonstrate  that  if  hearings 
were  required  for  a  substantial  jpercentr 
age  of  short-term  suspensions,  school  au- 

9.  Sp«  Kcnernlly  S.  Bailey,  Diariitirioli  In  Ur- 
ban Swondory  School*  (1070),  which  «um- 
mRrixoB  Homc  of  rlic  reoent  survcyn  on 
»chuoI  jliHni|iiion.     A   .Syraeiwc  Univeniity 

■  Htutly.  for  cNnmpIo.  fottnd  that  o5%  of  the 
Krhooltt  rCApoittliitK  ruixA'tMl  mmc  tyi>e  of 
viicnifipniit  <H«ruption  in  the  yearn  1067- 
1070. 

10.  An  amivttn  brief  file<l  hy  the  Children's 
DofenRp  Fund  ntnte«  th*t  at  IccMf  10%  of 
the  junior  nitd  KPitior  hifth  school  Httid^ntn  In^ 
the  StntOR  Hnmpleil  were  mmpende*!  on&  or 
moro  tinien  i»  H»c  1072-1073  fl^hool  yenr, 
The   dilni   on,  which   tliis   conehiaion  rest* 

^  weru  obtnlnwl  from  nn  pxtennive  aurvey  pre- 
,  pnrcd  hy  the  OffIc<!  for  Civil  RlRhin  of  ihe 
Depnrtmcnt  of  Ilcnith.  Kducnilon,  nml  Wel- 
fare. The  Children's  Defense  Fnnd  rc- 
vieweil  the  RiiRppuKintt  datn  for  five  Stnten 
— Arknnsnp,  Mnrylnnd.  Xcw  JerScy.  Ohio, 
onfl  Sontii  Corollim. 
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thorities  would  have  time  to  do  little 
else.- 

B 

The  State's  generalized  interest  in 
maintaining  an  'orderly  school  system  is 
not  incompatible  with  the  individual  in- 
terest of  the  student.  Education  in  any 
meaningful  sense  includes  the  inculca- 
tion (^f  an  understanding  in  t^ach  pupil  . 
of  the  necessity  of  rules  and  obedience ' 
thereto.  This  understanding  is  no  less 
important  than  learning  to  read  and 
write.  One  Who  does  not  comprehend 
the  meaning  and  necessity  of  discipline 
is  handicapped  not  merely  in  his  educa- 
tion but  throughout  his  subsequent  Ufe, 
In  an  age  When  the  home  and  church, 
plUy  a  diminishing  role  in  shaping  the 
character  and  value  judgments  of  the 
young,  a  heavier  responsibility  falls 
upon  the_schodls.  When  an«  immature 
student  merits  censure  for  his  conduct, 
he  is  rendered  a  disservice  if  appropri- 
ate sanctions  aVe!  not  applied  or  if  pro* 
cedures  for  their  application  are  so 
formalized  as  to  invite  a  challenge  to 
the  teacher's  authority  " — an  invitation 
jvhich  rebellious  or  even  merely  spirited 
,  teenagers  are  likely  to  accept. 

The  lesson  of  discipline  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  the  student's  self-inferest  in 
the  shaping  o^his  own  character  and 
personality ;  it  il^rovides  an  early  under- 

Liktswlse.  on  auxicun  brief  iubniitted  by  lev- 
cral  nchool  nRsoi'iationH  in  Ohio  indicntca 
thnt  the  nii?nber  of  ■iwiKsniiona  In  sltnlfi- 
cant :  tn  1072-1073.  4.054  Htudonti  out  of  a 
Rohool  enrollment  of  81.007  were  BUflj>«nde<f 
in  CIneinunti ;  7,352  of  57.000  ntudtnti  were 
aiispendwi  In  Akron  ;  ofid  14..'508  of  142,053 
students  were  siiipended  in  Cleveland.  See 
nlRO  th«  Office,  of  Civil  UlRhti.  Survey. 
pro.  findinK  that  opi>roxlm«tclj  20.000  nXw- 
dcntu  In  NeWVork  City.  12.000  in  Cleveland. 
0*000  ill  MInmi.  nnd  9,000  In  Memphifl  were 
HU«}Mindefl  nt  JeoNt  once  during  the  1972- 
1973  (irliool  year.  Even  thciie  flRuren  nrc 
protmbly  somewhat  conservative  nince  Home 
NCliools  ditl  not  reply  to  the  survey. 

M.   Sec  generally  J.  Dobson.  Dnrc  to  PlacI* 
pline  (1072). 
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^standing  of  the  relevance  to  the  social'' 
compact  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  oth- 
ers. The  classroom  is  the  laboratory  in 
which  this  lesson  of  life  is  best  learned. 

Mr.  Justice  Black  summed  It  up : 
» 

"School  discipline,  like  parental  disci- 
pline, is  an  integral  and  important 
part  of  training  our  children  to  be 
good  citizens— to  be  better  citizens." 
-  Tinker,  Mupra,  at  524,  89  S.Ct.  at  746 
(dissenting  opinion). 

'  In  assessing  in  constitutional  terms 
the  Deed  to  protect  pupils  from  unfair 
minor  discipline  by  school  authorities, 
the  Court  ignores  the  commonality  of  in- 
torejst  of  the  State  and  pupils  in  ^the 
public  school  system.  Kather,  it  thinks 
in  traditional  judicial  terms  of  an  adver- 
sary situation.  To  be  sure,  there  will  be 
the  occasional  pupil  innocent  of  any  rule 
infringement  who  is  mistakenly  suspend- 
ed or  whose  infraction  is  too  minor  to 
justify  suspension.  But,  while  there  is 
no  evidence  indicating  the  frequency  of 
unjust  suspensions,  common  sense  sug- 
gests that  they  will  not  be, numerous  in 
relation  to  the  total  number,  and  that 


miistakes  or  injustices  will  usually  be 
righted  by  informal  means. 


One  of  the  more  disturbing. aspects  of 
today's  decision  is  its  indiscriminate  re- 
liance upon  the  judiciary,  and  "the  adver> 
sary  process,  as  the  means  of  resolving 
many  of  the  most  routine  problems  aris- 
ing in  the  class^m.  In  mandating  due 
process  procedures  the  Court  misappre^ 
hends  the  reality  of  the  normal  feacher- 
puptl  relationship.  There  is  an  ongoing 
relationship,  one  in  which  the  teacher 
must  occupy  many  roles — educator,  ad- 
viser, friend  and,  at  times,  parent- 
, substitute.''  It  ia  rarely  adversary  in 
nature  except  with  respect  to  the  chroni* 
<  cally  disruptive  or  insubordinate  pupil 
whom  the  teacher  must  be  free  to  disci- 
pline without  frustrating  formalitie|.*^ 

The  Ohio  statute,  providing  as  i,t  does 
for  due  notice  both  to  parents  and  the 
Board,  is  compatible  with  the  teacher- 
pupil  relationship  and  the  informal  reso« 
lution  of  mistaken  disciplinary  action. 
We  hav.e  relied  for  generations  upon  the 
experience,  good  faith  and  dedication  of 
those  who  staff  our  public  schools,'^  and 


12.  The  role  of  the  teacher  In  our  society  his- 
torically hail  htftn  an  honored  and  rcapacted 
dna,  cuotcd  in  tha  expericnca  of  decadea  that 
haa  left  for  moAt  of  us  warm  memOriea  of 
our  taachera,  especially  tho«e-of  tha  forraa> 
tiva  yaara  of  primary  and  aecondary  educa> 
tion. 

13.  In  thia  rcfft^,  tha  relationship  between  a 
atudent  and  teacher  ia  manifeitly  different 
from  that  between  a  welfare  administrator 
and  a  rccipiout  (see  Gold  here  v.  Kelly,  lu- 
pra),  a  motor  vehicle  department  and  a  driv- 
er (aco  Boll  V.  Buraou,  tupra),  a  debtor  and 
a  creditor  (see  Sniadach  v.  Family  Finance 
Corp.;  supra ;  Fuentcs  v.  Shevin,  »upra ; 
Mitchell  V.  W.  T.  Grant.  416  tJ,S,  GOO,  04  S. 
Ct,  1885.  40  L.Ed.2d  406  (1974)  ),  a  parole 
officar  und  a  paroleo  (sea  Mprrlssey  v. 
Brewer,  »upra)^  or  even  an  employer  and  an 
employee  (sea  .Amatt  v.  Kennedy,  supra). 
In  many  of  thcao .  noncducation  aettings 
there  ia — for  ptirposea  of  this  analyiia — a 
"facelcu"  adminiatFQtor  dealine  with  an 
eqiiaiiy  "facoieifs"  recipient  of  gome  form  of 
government  betiefit  or  license;    in  othera, 


luch  an  th^-  famishment  and  raposacasion" 
cascii,  tlicre  ia  a  conflict  of  intoreat  relation* 
aliip.  Our  public  school  iiystem,  however,  ta 
preiniucd  on  the  belief  that  tea<ihera  and  pu> 
piln  should  not  be  "facaleaa"  tQ  each  other. 
Not  doea  the  educational  relationahlp 
present  a  typical  "conflict  of  Intereat." 
Rather,  the  relationship  traditionally  ia 
marked  by  a  coincidence  of  iyitareata. 

Yet  tlie  Coujrt,  relvi'nK  caiea  anch  M 
Snladarh  and  Fuenfi^  apparently  viewa  thf 
cldsaroom  of  teenagers  aa  comnsrablo  to  thei 
competitive  and  adveraary  enV^lronment  of 
ttho  adult,  commercial  world. 

14.  A.  traditional  factor  in  an^  ddo  proceaa 
analyiiia  la  ^'the  protection  implicit  ih  the  of- 
fice of  the  fun<^tionary  whoae  contact  ia 
chAllanKcd.  .  .  . "  Joint  Anti-C^sciat 
Gommittea  v.  McOrath,  tupra,  341  U.k  at 
163,  71  S.Ct.,  at  644  (Frankfurter,  J„  feon^ 
currinK)s\  In  the  public  school  aetting  thei^ 
ir  a  high  degree  of  such  iirotcction  since  \ 
teacher  haa  responaibility  for,  and  a  commit- 
ment to,  hla  pupila  that  ia  abaent  in  other 
due  process  contexts. 
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the  nOAndversarsr  means  of  airing  griev- 
ances  that  always  have  been  available  to 
pupils  aitd  their  parents.  One  would 
have  thoutfbt  before  today's  opinion  that 
this  informk}  method  of  resolving  dif- 
ferences was  more  compatible  with  the 
interests  of  a)!  concerned  than  resort  t^ 
any  constitutionaliz^d  procedure,  how- 
ever blandly  it  may  be  defined  by  the 
Courti 

D 

In  my  view^  the  conatitutionalia^ing  of 
routine  classroom  decisions  not  only 
represents  a  aignificant  and  tinwise  ex- 
tension of  the  Due  Process  Clause;  it 
also  was  quite  unnecessary  in  view  of 
the  safeguards  prescribed  by  the^hSo 
statute.  This  if  demonstrable  from  a 
comparison  of  what  the  Court  mandatea 
as  required  by  due  process  with  the  pro- 
tective procedures  it  finds  constitution, 
ally  insufficient. 

N. 

The  Ohio  st|itute,  limiting  suspensions 
to  not  more  than  eight  school  daya,  re> 
quires  written  notice  including  the  "rea- 
sons therefor"  to  the  student's  parents 
and  to  the  Board  of  Education  within  24 
hours  of  any  suspension.  The*  Court 
only  requires  oral  or  written  notiee  to 
the  pupil,  with  no  notice  being  required' 
to  the  parents  or  the  Board«of  Educa- 
tion. The  mere  fact  of  the  statutory  re- 
quirement is  a  deterrent  against  arbi- 
trary action  by  the  principal.  The 
Board,  usually  elected  by  the  people  and 
sensitive  to  constituent  relations,  may  be 
expected  to  identify  a  principal  whose 
record  of  suspensions  merits  inquiry/ 
In  any  event,  parents  placed  on  written 
notice  may  exercise  their  rights  as  con- 
stituents by  going  direetly  to  the  Boar^ 
or  a  member  thereof  if  dissatisfied  with 
the  principal's  decision.  « 

15.  The  Court  iuolf  je<H}cniiea  ttliit  thi  re- 
qaireme&ta  U  impMe*  are«  '*if  *nythior»  leu 
tlian  a  fKir^minded  ichool  principal  would 
Impofle  00  bimteif  in  ordir  to  avoid  unfair 
•tuiMn«ionf.''  Ante,  at  740. 


IiOPBSS 

Nor  does  the  Court's  due  process 
^'hearing"  appear  to  provide  significant- 
ly more  protection  than  "^hat  already 
available.  The  Court  holds  only  that  tfie 
principal  must  Jisten  to  the  student's 
"version  of  ,the  events,"  either  before 
suspension  or  thereafter-^depending 
upon  the  circumstances.  Antf,  at  740* 
741.  Such  a  truncated  "hearing"  is  like- 
ly to  be  considerably  le.is  meaningful 
than  the  '^opportunities  for  correcting' 
mistakes  already  available  to  students 
and  parents.  Indeed,  in  this  case  all  of 
the  students  and  parents  were  offered  an 
opportunity  to  attend  a  conference  with 
school  officials. 

.  In  its  rush  to  mandate  a  constitutional 
rule,  the  Court  appears  to  give  no 
weight  to  the  practical  manner  in  which 
suspension  problems  normally  would  b^ 
worked  out  under  Ohio  law^'^  One  muni 
doubt,  then,  'whether  the  constitution- 
alization of  the  student'teacher  relation- 
tihip,  with  all  of  its  attendant  doctrinal 
and  practical  difficulties,  will  assure  in 
any  meaningful  sense  greater  protection 
than  that  already  afforded  under  Ohio 
law« 

III 

No  one  can  foresee  the  ultimate  fron- 
tiers of  the  new  "thicket"  the  Court  now 
enters.  Today's  ruling  appears  ,to  Sweep 
within  the  protected  interest  in  educa* 
tion  a  multitude  of  discretionary  deci- 
sions in  the  educational  process.  Teach- 
ers and  other  school  authorities  are  re* 
quired  to  make  many  decisions  that  may 
have  serious  consequences  for  the  pupil. 
Tiiey  must  decide,  for  example,  how  to  ' 
grade  the  student's  work,  whether  a  stu- 
dent passes  or  fails  a  course,'*  whether 
he  is  to  be,  promoted,  whether  he  is  re- 
quired to  take  certain  subjects,  whether 
he  may  be  excluded  from  interscholastjlc 
athletics*^  or  other  extracurricular  ac- 
ts. See  Connelly  v.  U.  of  Vemlo^^  244  F. 

supp.  lee  (D.c.vtjo50). 

17.  See  Kelley  v.  Metropolitan  County  Board 
of  Education  of  Kaehvillie.  293  F.Supp.  485 
<MDTenri.  1968). 
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tivities,  whether  he  may  be  removed 
from  one  school  and  aent  to  another, 
whether  he  may  )j»c  bused  long  distances 
when  available  schools  are  nearby,  and 
whether  he  should  be  placed  in  a  "gener- 
al," "vocational,",  or  "coHeKO*preparato- 
ry'*  track. 

In  these  and  many  similar  situations 
claims  of  Impairment  of  one*s  education- 
al entitlement  identical  in  principle  to 
those  before  the  Court  today  can  be  as- 
serted with  equal  or  greater  justifica- 
tion. Likewise,  in  many  of  these  situa- 
tions, the  pupil  can  advance  the  same 
types  of  speculative  and  subjective  inju- 
ry given  critical  weight  in  this  case. 
The  District  Court,  relying  upon  gener- 
alized opinion  evidence,  concluded  that  a 


his  teachers,"  identical  psychological 
harms  will  flow  from  many  other  rou- 
tine and  necessary  school  decisions.  The 
student  who  is  giv^n  a  failing  grade, 
who  i,s  not  promoted,  who  is  excluded 
from  ,  certain  extracurricular  activities, 
who  Is  assigned  to  a  school  reserved  for^ 
children  of  less  than  average  "ability,  or 
who  is  placed  in  the  "vocational"  rather 
than  the  "college  preparatory"  track,  is  ' 
unlikely  to  suffer  any  less  psychological 
injury  than  if  h^  were  suspended  for  a 
day  fpr  a  relatively  minor  infraction.*^ 

If,  as  aeerts  apparent,  the  Court  will 
now  require  due  proeliss  procedures 
whenever  such  routine  school  decisions 
are  challenged,  the  impact'  upon  public 
education  will  be  serious  indeed.  The 


-  .     .     .      .  i_    1    _        cuutanuii    will  OCI  IVIUO    mu^^U.  ^ 

suspended  B  Udent  may  suffer  psycholoB-  .  ^j^^^^^.^^  judgment    of  feder.L 


ical  Injury  in  one  or  more  of  the  ways 
set  forth  In  the  margin  below."  The 
Court  appears  to  adopt  this  rationale. 
See  ante,  at  736. 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that  if  a  stu- 
dent, as  a  result  of  a  day's  suspension, 
suffers  *^a  blow"  to  his  "self  esteem," 
"feels  i/bwerless,"  views  "teachers  with 
resentment,"  or  feels  "stigmatized  by 


courts  across  the  land  often  will  be  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  the  50-state  legisla- 
jfures,  the  14»000  school  boards  and  the 
2,000,000  teachers  who  heretofore 
have  been  responsible  ^for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  American  public  school 
system.  If  the  Court  perceives  a  ration- 
al and  analytically  sound  distinction  be- 
tween   the    discretionary    decision  by 


IQ.  Tho    payiliologieiil   injuriGH   no  r'en-eivwl 
wen>  UH  (ollown '. 

TImj  •usiwnsloir  l«  n  blow  to  tha  Htii- 
<Ioiit'ji  nelf-cflteem. ' 
"2.  Tho  Htujictit  fcclH  iwwerlcHH  and  lielj)- 

"3.  Tho  Htiiilcut  vIcwH  sehool  outlioritles 
and  tenthers  with  rem'iitmcnt.  Hunplcion  nnd 
feor. 

"4.  The  Htudont  lea  ran  withdrawnlN  nu  a 
mode  of  problem  HolvitiR. 

-6.  Tlio  Btndcut  Um  little  perception  of 
tlic  redvoitH  for  the  suHpenwIoH.  lie-  doen 
ixoi  know  what  offepdliig  jietM  he  coniti»ltt«l. 

••6.  The  student  in  HtlRniHtieed  by  his 
toaehers  nnd  school  admin  intra  ton*  nn  Q  de- 
viant. They  expect  the  student  to  be  a 
troublemnker  In  the  future"!"  (Decision  of 
three-judge  DUtrtct  Court.  Jurlwlirtlouol 
Stntcmeut.  nt  43.) 

-19/ There  li,  no  doubt,  Q  Rehool  of  mo<!ern 
IwyclioIoKiral  or  psyohlntric  iJernuaiiion  thnt 
ninlntnlns  that  any  dlBciplJne  of  the  young  Is 
dttriroentnt.    Whatever  one  may  tln'nk  of  tlif^ 
widdom  of.  thW  unproved  theory,  it  hardly 


uffurdH  deiHJndablo  HupiMrt  for  a  conttUw 
iionat  dwlslon.  Moreover,  evoi^  the  lheory'« 
proiwnuuts  would  conc«le  thnt  the  macnl- 
■  tudo  of  Injury  dei»«nd«  primarily  upon  the 
(ndivldnal  <'hHd  or  teonnger.  A  elasaroom 
rciprlmnnd  by  the  teacher  may  bo  moro  trau- 
matic to  the  why,  timid  Introvort  than  o.vpul- 
siou  would  be  the  agKrcaslve,  robelllous  ex* 
trovert.  In  my  view  we  tond  to  lone  our 
senne  of  perRpectlve  mi\^  proiwrtion  lin  a 
cawo  of  thiH  kind.  For  the  nv.erage,  normal 
child— th<>  vawt  majority— sunpension  for  ft 
few  days  Is  tilmpty  noi  a  detriment;  it  is  ■ 
conunonplace  oi-currenetf;  with  some  10%  of 
all  stndonttt  being  Rusi>eudcd ;  '  it  leaves  no 
Ncarw;  affoot«  no  roputatlons ;  indeed,  it  of- 
ten may  be  viewed  by  the  young  ns  a  badge" 
of  Home  diHttnctlon  and  a  wetcomo  holiday. 

20.  Thi«  estlmnto  was  Bupplied  by  the  Natlq|i- 
al  School  lioanl  AKsoolation.  Wash iiig ton,  D. 

21.  Seo  i;.*  S.  Office' of  E<lucatton,  Elementary 
and  Seconfftftvy  Tubltc  School  Statistics, 
1072-1073.    '    -^r-  --./   y  » 
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school  authorities  to  gusiend  a^'^^upil  (or 
«  brief  period,  and  the  types  of  discre- 
tionary school  decisions  described  above, 
it  ^ould  be  prudent  to  articulate  it  in 
today's  opinion.  Otherwise,.  tW  federal 
courts  should  prepare  themselves  for  a 
vtst  new  role  in  society.  < 


Not  BO  long  ago,  state  deprivations  of 
tlie  mo9t  significant  forms  of  state  lar- 
gesse were  not  thouffht  to  require  due 
process  protection  on  the  ground  that 
the  deprivation  resulted  only  in  thje  ioss 
of  a  state  provided  "benefit."  E,  g,, 
]Sailey  V.  Richardson,  86  U.S.App.D.C^ 
248,  m^r,Zd  46,  aff 'd  by  an  equally  di- 
vided Court,  341  U.S.  918,  71  S.Ct.  669, 
9$  L.£d.  1362  (1961).  In  recent,  years 
^ the  Court,  wisely  in  my  vfe^,  has  reject- 
ed the  "wooden  distinction  between 
'rights*  and  'pcivileges,' "  Boai^  of  Re- 
gents V.  Roth,  Uupm,  408^*0.8.,  at  571,  92 
S.Ct.,  at  2706,  and  looked  instcfad  to  the 
significance  of  the  state  created  or  en- 
forced right  and  to  the  substantiality  of 
the  alleged  depi^ivation*  Today's  opinion 
appears  to  abandon  this  reasonable  ap- 
proach by  holding  in  effect  that  govern- 
ment infringement  jof  any  interest  to. 
which  a  peirson  is  entitled,  no  matter 
what  the  intei^est  or  how'  inconsequential 
the  infringement,' requires  eonstii^tion&l 
protection.  As  it  is  difficult  to  think  of 
any  less  consequential  infringement  than 
suspension  of  a  junior  high  school  stu- 
dent for  a  single  c|ay,  it  is  equally  diffi- 
cult to 'perceive  any*  principled  limit  to 
the  new  ^ach  of  procedural  due 
process,^ 


/ 


22.  Somo  liaif  do2;en  y«ani  ato,  tlie  Court  cx^ 
tcndcfl  Firnt  Amctidment  righti  under  limit" 
ed  circumHtancfai  to  public  icIiooV  pitpiltt. 
Mr.  Juntice  Black,  dUscntiuc,  viewed  the  de- 
cision nn  unherins  in  '*nn  entirely  new  «ra  in 

^  which  the  ppwor  to  control  pupils  by  the 
•Icoted  'offieialii  of  state-supported  public 
Kctioola  .  .  in  in  ultimate  effeet  trauH> 
ferrwl  to  tht  Supreme  Court."  Tinker,  «a- 
/>r«,  3d3  U.S.  ot  515, .  89  S.C.t.  nt  741. 
There  were  iwme  wiio  thought  Mr,  Justiee 
Black  was  unduly  i^neerufd.  l&Ut  the 
prophesy  of  Mr.  Juatico  Blaick  it  now  being 
fulfilled^    In  the  few  ye&ni  since  Tinker 


there  liave  been  Htorally  hundredu  of  onneN 
by^iehool  children  alloffin^  violation  df  tlioir. 
(•onntitutional  jightd.  Thiy  flood  of  litiKn- 
tion,  between  piipil»  and  Hrhool  .authoriticiR. 
way  triegored  by  a  narrowly  written  First 
Amendment  casjj  whl«'h  I  >  could  well  hnv<i 
juinpd^  on  ita  fuetsr  .  One'can  only  speculate 
as  to  tlie  extent  to  whioli  public  e^lucation 
will  be  disrupted  by  givinf;  every  ijcliooi  clilld 
the'  imwer  to  (ibntest  m  cout't  dny  deHsiqn 
made*  by  his  tcactior  which  arguably  in- 
frinccft  the  state  t-onferred '  rijjhfr  to  educa- 
tion. 
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John  P.  WOOD  eC  al.,  Petttionen, 
>. 

Pef  cy  STRICKLAND,  a  minor,  by  BIr. 
and  Mra.  VlrgU  Jiutloeii  h«r  parenta 
and  noxt  frlcndji*  ei  aL 
No. 

Argued  Oct.  1$,  19(7^. 
Decided  Feb.  215,  1975. 


Public  high  school  students,  who 
were  expelled  from  schdol  for  violating  a 
school  regulation  prohibiting  the  use  or 
possession  of  into;^icatiing  beverages  at 
school  or  ^hool  activities,  brought  suit 
under'  the  Civil  Rights  Act  against 
school  officials,  claiming  that  their  fed-< 
era!  constitutional  rights  to  due  process 
were  infringed  under  color  of  state  law 
by  their  expulsion  from  school.  The 
United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Arkansas,  348  F. 
Supp.  244,  directed  verdicts  for  defenjl- 
ants,  £lnd  plaintiffs  appealed.  The 
Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit.'^'^SS 
F.2d  186,  reversed  t^nd  remanded,  and 
certiorari  was  granted.  The  Supreme 
Court,  Mr.  Justice  White,  held  that  (1) 
while  on  the  baAis  of  common-laW  tradi> 
tion  afid  public  policy,  school  officials 
are  eniitM  to  a  qualif iefd  good  faith  im- 
munit}^  from  liabiH^  for  damages  under  - 
,  the  Civil  Rights  Aclv^hey  are  not  im- 
mune fVom  such  liability  if  they  knew  or 
reasonably  ahoald  have  known  >  that  the 
action  they  took  within  tl^eir  sphere  of 
official  responsibility  would  violate  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  student  af- 
fected, if.  they  took  the  action  with  mali> 
cious  intent  to  cause  a  deprivation  of 


such  rights  or  other  injury  to  the  stu. 
dent;  (2)  under  a  proper  construction 
of  the  school  intoxicant  regulation,  ther« 
was  no  absence  of  evidence  before  the 
school  board  to  prove  the  charge  against 
the  students;:  and  (3)  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  is  not  intended  to  be  a  vehicle  for 
federal  court  correction  of  errors  in  the 
exercise  of  school  officials'  discretion 
that  do  not  r1se~tb  lihe  level  of  violations 
of  specific  constitutional  guarantees. 

Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
vacated  and  case  remanded. 

Mr.  Justice  Powell  filed  an  opinion 
concurring  in  part  i^nd  dissenting  in 
part,  in  which  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Burger, 
Mr.  Justice  Blackmun  and  Mr.  Justice 
Rehnquist  joined. 


1.  Conttttuttonal  Law  <t»4a(l) 

Suprenie  Court  will  deal  with  possi- 
bly  dispositive  statutory  issues  before 
reaching  a  question  turning  on  the  con- 
,  struction  of  the  Constitution. 

2.  Equity  «»1 

Immunity  from  damages  does  not 
ordinarily  bU'r  e<iui table  relief  as  well. 

S*  CtvU  Bights  <t»1^.7 

Liability  for  damages  for  every  iic- 
tion  which  is  found  subsequently  to  have 
been  violative  of  a  student's  constitu- 
Ifional  rights  and  to  have  caused  compen- 
sable injury  woutd  unfairly  impose  upon 
a  school  decision  maker  the  burden  of 
mistakes  made  Mn  good  jTaith  '\k  the 
^course  of  exercising  his  discretion  with- 
in the  scope  of  his  official  duties.  42 
U.S.C.A.  §  1983. 

4.  ClvU  lUfhta  (3»1S^(1) 

Public  school  oofficials'  must  have  a 
degree  of  immunity  from  damage  suits 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  if  the  work 
of  the  schools  is  to  go  forward;  andf 
however  worded,  the  immunity  must  be 
such  that  school,  officials  understand 
that  action  taken  in  the  good  faith  ful- 
fillment of  their]  responsibilities  and 
within  the  bounds^  reason  under  all 
the  circumstances  will  not  be  punished 
and  that  they  need  not  exercise  their 
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^aiflcretion  with  undue  timidity.  42  U^.  vatipn  or  with 
C.A.  §  1983, 


5.  avu  wjrhts 

•  In  respect  to  the  immunity  of  school 
administrators  and  school  board  mem- 
bers from  awards  ol  damages  under  the 
Civil  Rigbta  Act,  tub  appropriate  ttand- 
ard  necessarily  conftins  both  "objective'' 
and  "subjective"  e^ments;  the  official 
must  himself  be  /  acting  tincerely  an> 
with  a  belief  that  what  he  is  doing  is 
right,  but  an  act  violating  a  student's 
constitutional  rights  can  be  no  more  jus- 
tified by  ignorance  or  disregard  of  set- 
tled, indisputable  on  thQ  part  V>f  one 
entrusted  with  supervision  of  students' 
daily  lives  than  by  the  presence  of  actual 
malice.  42  IT.S.CA.  §  1988. 

e.  avU  Bights  <^U3(l) 

To  be  entitled  to  a  special  exemp- 
tion from  the  categorical  remedial  lan- 
guage of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  a  case 
in  which  his  action  has  violated  a  stu- 
dent's constitutional  rights,  a  school 
boaril  member,  who  has  voluntarily  un- 
dertaken the  task  of  supervising  the  op- 
eration of  the  school  aiid  the  activities 
of  the  students,  must  be  held  to  a  stand- 
ard of  conduct  based  not  only  on  permis- 
sible intentions,  but  also  on  knowledge 
of  the  basic,  unquestioi^jsd  constitutional 
rights  of  his  charges.  42  U.S.C.A.  § 
1983. 

7.  CIvU  Bights  «»1M(1) 

While  on  the  basis  of  common-law 
tradition  and  public  policy,  school  offi- 
cials^ are  entitled  to  a  qualified  good 
faith  immunity  from  liability  for  dam- 
ages under  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  *they 
are  not  immune  from  such  liability  if 
they  knew  or  reasonably  should  hi^e 
known  that  the  action"they  took  within 
their  sphere  of  official  responsibility 
would  violate  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  student  affected,  if  they,  took  the  ac- 
tion with  malicious  intent  to  cause  a 
deprivation  of  such  rights  or  other  inju- 
ry to  the  student;  but^a  compensatory 
award  is  appropriate  only  if  the  officials 
acted  with  such  an  impermissible  moti-^ 


such  disregard  of  stu- 
dent's clearly  established  constitutional- 
rights  tiiat  their  action  could  not  reason- 
ably be  characterized  as  in  ^ood  faith. 
42  U.S.C.A.  §  1983. 


8w  Schools  and  School  DisMcta  «»1TI 

School  regulation,  properly  con- 
strued, prohibited  use  and  possession  of 
beverages  containing  ^ny  alcohol,  rather 
than  only  beverages  containing  in  excess 
of  .  a  certain  alcoholic  content,  and  ac- 
cordingly, i_n_view  of  students*  admission 
that  they  intended  to  "spike"  the  punch 
-atr^school  function  and  tl^t  they  mix- 
ed malt  liquor  into  the  punch  that 
was  served,  there  was  no  absence  of  (evi- 
dence before  the  school  board  to  prove 
the  "Charge  against  the  students.  Ark. 
SUts.  §§  48-107,  48-503. 

0.  Schools  and  SchojDl  IMstrlote  «=»16» 

It  is  not  the  role  of  the  fede^l 
courts  to  set  aside  decisions  of  school 
-administrators  which  the  court  may 
view  as  lacking-a  basis  in  wisdom^  or 
compassion.  ■  '  n 

It.  Schools  and  Sohobi  IHshrleta  «»liMi 

Public  high  school  students  We 
substantive  jsnd  procedural  .rights  wml^ 
at  school. 

U.  CM  Btfhts 

Civil  Rights  Act  does  not  extend  the 
right  to  relitigate  in  federal  court  evi^ 
dei^iary  questions  arising  in  school  dis- 
ciplinary proceedings  or  the  proper  con- 
struction of  school  regulations  and  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  vehicle  for  fedieral  court 
.  correction  of  errors  in  the  exercise  of 
s(;)iool' officials'  discretion  that  do  not 
rise  to  the  level  of  violations  of  specific 
constitutional  guarantees.  42  U.S.CA.  § 
1983.  • 

W.  Coarti  <9=>S88(8) 

Since  the  district  court  did  not  dis- 
cuss whether  there  w^  a  procedural  due 
process  violation,  and  since  the  Court  of 
Appeals  did  not  decide  that  issue,  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  rather  th^ff  the  Su- 
preme Court,  should  consider  that  ques- 
tion in  the  first  instance. 
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iftespondent  Arkansas  high  school 
studentSi  who  had  been  expelled  from 
school  for  violating  a  school  regulation 
,  prohibiting^^the  use  or  posisession  ol  in<* 
toxii^ting  b|verag(>B  at  iphool  or  school 
activities,  l)rdught  suit  under  42  U.S«C. 
§  1983  against  petitioner'  school  offi-' 
ciali,  claiming<that  such  expulsions  in- 
fringed respondents'  rights  to  4ue  proc- 
esi  and  seeking  dpmages  and  injunctive 
and  '  declaratory  relief*  The  Histridt 
Cou]:t  ^directed  verdicts  for  petitioners 
on  the .  ground  that  they  were  immune 
from  damages  suits  absent  proof  of  mal- 
ice in  the  sense  of  ill  wilt  toward  rp^ 
sponden^.  The  Court  of  Appeals,  find- 
ing thalllj^e  facts  Showed  a  violation  of 
respondetfti^  rights  to  "substantive  due 
process,"  since  the  decisions  to  expel  re- 
spondents were  made  on  'the  basis  of  no 
evidence  that  the  regulation  haii  been  vi: 
olated,  reversed  and  remanded  for  ap- 
propriate injunctive  relief  and  a  new 
trial  on  the  question  of  damages.  Held; 

1.  While  on  the  b,ilsis  of  common- 
law  tradition  and  public  policy,  school 
officials  are  entitled  to  a  qualified 
Itood-jfaith  immunity  from  liability  for 
damages  under  §  1983,  they  are  not  im- 
mune from  such  liability  if  they  knew  or 
reasonably  should  have  known  that  the 
action  they  took  within  their  sphere  of 
official  responsibility  would  violate  th^ 
constitutional  rights  of  the  student  kf'- 
fec^d;  or  if  they  toolc  the  action  with 
the  malicious  irtention  to  cause  a  deprl- 

^  vatlon  of  such  rights  or  other  injury,  to' 
the  student.  But  a  compensatory  award 
will  be  appropriate  only  if  the  school  of- 
ficials acted  with  such  an  impermissible 
motivation  or  with  such  disregard  of  the 
student's  clearly  established  constitu- 
tional rights  that  their  action  cannot 
reasonably  he  characteriified  aj9  being  in 

-^^ood  faith.  Pp.  996-1001. 

^  Thtt  lyllclmK  conatitute*  no  iwrt  of  the 
otrfnion  of  mt  Oonrt  but  ha*  b««n  prepared 
by  tlfe  R«poner  of  Dedtions  for  the  coayeni- 
•nee  of  the  reader.    &f  United  Statea/v. 


2.  When  the  regulation  in  question 
is  construed,  as  it  should  have  been  and 
as  the  record  shoVirs  it  was  construed  by 
the  responsible  schpol  officials,*  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  and  possession  of  bever- 
ages containing  any  alcohol,^  rather  than 
as  erroneously  cojnstrued  by  the  Court  of 
Ap^MMils  to  refer  only  to  beverages  con- 
taining in  excess  of  a  certain  alcoholic 
content,  there  was  no  absence  of  evV 
dence  to  prove  the  'charge  against  re* 
spondentt^,:  lind  hence  ihe  Court  or  Ap^^ 
peals'  contrary  judgment  is  improvident. 
Section  1983  does  not  extend  th^^iglit 
to  relitigate  in  federal  court  evidemtary 
questions  arising  in  stihool  disciplinary 
proceedings  or  the  proper ^constr,uction 
of  school  regulations  and  was  not  in- 
tended  to  be  a'Vehicle  f6r  federal  court 
correction  of  errors  in  the  .exercise  of 
school  ijifficials'  discretion  that  do  not 
rise  to  the  level  of  violations  of  speisific 
constitutional  guaranWs.  Pp.  1001- 
1003. 

>^  3.  Since  tbe  District  Court  did  not 
discuss  whether  there  was  a  procedural 
due  process  violation,  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals  "did  not  decide  the  it^sue,  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  rather  than  this 
Court,  should  consider  that  question  in 
the  j^irst  instance.  P.  1003. 

4^5  F.2d  186,  vacated  and  remand- 
ed. , 


G.  Ross  Smith,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  for 
petitioners. 

Ben  Core.  Port  Smith,  Ark.,  for  re- 
spondents. " 

Mr.  Justice  WHITE  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court.  \ 

RespondjShts  Peggy  Strickland  and 
Virginia  Crain  brought  thil  lawsuit 
against  petitioners,  who  were  members 
of  the  school  board  at  the  time  ih  ques- 
tion, two  school  administrators,  atad  the 
Special  ^School  District  of  Mena, 
Ai^insas,^  purporting^  assert  a  c&use 

Detroit  Timber  &  Lnmber  Co.,  200  TJ.Si  321, 
837,  SS8  S.Gt.  282, 287, 60  Lm  409. 
1.  The  Conrt  ot  App««|a  affirmed  thf  directed 
verdicti' awarded  br  the  Diatrici  Codirt  to  P. 


of  action  under  42  II.S.C.  §  1983,  and 
cUiming  that  therr  federal  constitutional 
rightafHo  due  process  y^re  infringed  un- 
der ^jHfor  of  state  law  by  their  expulsion 
from  the  Mena  Public  High  School  on 
the  grounds  of  their  violation  of  a  school 
regulation  prohibiting  the  use  or  possesx 
sion  of  .intoxicating  beverages  at  schofol 
or  school  activities.  The  complaint  as 
amended  pray«{^3  for  compensatory  "and 
punitive  damages  against  all  petitioners, 
injunctive  relief  allowing  respondents  to 
resume  attendance,  prevcniting  petition- 
ers from  imposing  any  sanctions  as  a  re^ 
suit  of  the  expulsion,  and  restraining  en- 
forcement of  the  challenged  regulation, 
declaratory  relief  as  to  the  constitutional 
invalidity  of  the  regulation,  and  expunc- 
tion  of  any  record  of  their  expulsion. 
After  the  declaration  of  a  mistrial  aris- 
ing  from  the  jury's  failure  to  reach 'a 
verdict,  the  District  Qourt  directed  ver- 
dicts in  favor  of  petitioners  on  the 
ground  that  petitioners  were  immune 
from  damage  suita  absent  pt^f  of  mal- 
ice in  the  sense  of  ill  will  towards  re- 
spondents. 348  F.Supp.  ^44  (WD  Ark, 
1972).  The  Court  of  Appeals,  finding 
that  the  facts  showed  a  violation  of  re- 
spondenta'  rights'  to  "substantive  due 
process,"  reversed  and  remanded  for  ap- 
prdpriate  injunctive  relief  and  a  new  ^ 
trial  on  the  question  of  damages.  485 
F.2d  186  ('1973).  A  petition  for  rehear-' 
ing  en  banc  was  denied,  with  three 
judges  dissenting.  See  id.,  at  191.  CJer- 
tiorari  was  granted  to  consider  whether 
this  application  of  due  process  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  was  warranted  and 
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whether  tiiat  Couri'a  expression,  qf  a 
standard  sgoyerning  immunity  for  school 
bpard  members  from  liability  for  com- 
pensatory damages  under* 42  U.S.C. 
1983  was  the  correct  one..  416  U.S.  936, 
94  S.Ct.  1932,  40  L.Ed^d  285  (1974). 

The*  violation  of  the  adhool  regulation  ^ 
prohibiting  th^  uSe  on  poaaesaion  of  in- 
toxicating beverages  at  .  school  or  school 
activities  with^^hich  respondents  were 
charged  concerned  their  "spiking"  of  the 
punch  aep^d  at  a  Meeting 'of  an  extras 
curricular  school  organization  attended 
by  parents  and  students.  At  th^t^time  in 
question^  respondents  were  16-yeara-old 
and  were  in  the  10th  grade.  The  rele- 
vant fapts  begin  with  their  discovery 
that  thfe  punch  had  nqt  been  prepared 
for ,  the  meeting  as  previously  planned. 
The  girls  then  agreed  to  "'spike"  *it. 
Since  the  County  in  which  the  sdhp^l  is 
located  ia  "dry,"  reappndcnta  and  a  Siird 
girr  drove  acroas  the  s^te  border  Into 
Oklahoma  and  purchased  two  12-ounce 
bottles  of  "Right  time,"  a  malt  liquor. 
They  then  bought  six  lO-ounce  bottles  of 
a  soft  drink,  and,  after  having  mixed 
the  contents  of  the  ei^ht  bottles  in.  an 
empty  milk  carton,  returned  to  school. 
Prior  to  the  meeting,  the  girls  experi- 
enced second  thoughts  about  the  wisdom 
of  their  prank,  hut  by  then  they  were 
caught  up  in  the  force  of  evcntis  and  the 
intervention  of^  other  girls  prevvented 
theni  from  disposing  of  the  iUicit  punch. 
The  punch  was  served  at  the  meeting,  , 
without  apparent  effisct.  v 


T.  W«Uei\  the  prindpai  of  Mjpna  PubUc 
Hifh  School  at  the  time'  in  quMtion,  S,  L. 
Inlow.  Hhen  ijiperintandent  of  tchoo^,  and 
the  Mena  Special  SchMl  DUtrict.  483  F.2d 
188,  191  (1973),  sRce  rMpondent^-haVe  . 
not  ,croM'petitlon«<l.  the  caiet  of  then*  thre« 
pftrdea  aN  not  before  the  Court. 

2.  The  Court  of  Appeuin  notMl  that  reiimtnto- 
mant  w(ui  no  longer  |>ouib!e  uincc  the  term 
of  expulsion  had  ended,  but  that  th6  re> 
■pondenta  were  entitled  to  havc  ,th#i  recordii 
qf  the  expuUionn  expuueed  ond  t6^t>a  re- 


3*  ^*3.'  Suapenilon 


liaved  of  any  other  continuing  punlaBmcDt  if 
anj.  485F^otl60. 


"b.  Valid  cauaea  fotr  iUtpeo^qn  from 
achool  on  firatt^of fciyie :  Pupilfl  found  to  be 
ruilty  of  any  of  the  follovHng  (ihall  b«  aun- 
pended  from  achool  on  the  finit  offcnM  for  • 
the  balance  of  the  aeraeater  and  auch  auapen- 
aion  will  be  noted  on  the  P«rinanent  record 
of  the  atudetit  alonC)  with  reason  for  aufpcn- 
sion.  -  ,Y 

*'<4|  The  uAe  ofv  ititoxtcatiug  b6v&rage  or 
-  Poaaif^iQH'^  of  (anme  at  tchool  op^ it  a  achool 
aponttofed  activity.   *        \  ^ 

»» 

App.  102. 
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^./Xen  .dAji.  kter,  tbe%cacber  in  chtrsp 
ot  the  extmcurriculir  group  and  meet- 
iiif,  Mrs.  CurtU  Powell,  havinf  bejurd 
•omethiiir  about,  the  "spikinf."  quet- 
tioned  the  firU  about  it  Althoqfh  first 
denying  any  knowledfe,  the  firU  admit- 
ted their  involvement  after  the  teacher 
•aid  that  she  would  handle  the' punish--^ 
ment  herjcU.  The  next  day,  however, 
she  told  the  riHs  that  the  incident  was 
bccominf  increasinfly  the  subject  of 
talk  in  the  school  and  that  the  principal, 
P,  T.  jailer,  would  probably  hear  about 
it  She  told  them  that  her  job  was  in 
jeopardy  but  that  ^ 'would  not  force 
them  to.admit  to  Waller  wbat  they  had 
done.  If  they  did  not  ga  to  him  then» 
however,  the  would  not  be  able  to  help 
thera  if  the  incident  became  "distorted/* 
The  three  firls  then  went  to  Waller  and 
ad^jttitted  their  role  .in  the  affair.  *  He 
suspended  th^m  Crom  school  for'a.nuxi- 
mum  two-week  period,  subject  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  school  board.  Waller  also 
told  them  that- the  board  would  meet 
that  nifbt,  that  the  f iris  could  tell  their 
parents  about  the  roeetinf ,  but  that  the 
parents  should  not  contact  any  men^bers 
of  the  board. 

Neither  the  firls  nor  their  parents  at- 
tended the  school  board  meetinf  that 
nifht  Both  Mrs.  Powell  "and  Waller, 
after  makinf  their  reports^^conceminf 
the  incident,  recommended  leniency.  At  - 
this  point,  a  telephone  call  was, received 
by  S.  L.  Inlow,  then  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  from  Mrs.'  Powcirs  husband. 


also-a  teacher  at  the  hi^  school,  who  re- 
'  ported *that  he  hadjieard  that  the  third 
firi  involved  had  .been  in  a  fif  ht  that 
^eveninf  at  a  basketball  ^ame.  Inlow  In- 
formed the  meeUnr  of  'the  news,  al- 
thoufh  he  did  not  mentioB  the  name  pf 
the  riri  involved.  Mrs.  Powell  and  Wall- 
I  er  then  withdrew  their  recommendations 
of  leniency,  and  the  boar^  voted  to  expd 
the  firls  (rom  school  for  the  remainder 
of  the  Kmester,  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately three  months. 

The  board  subsequently  arn^d  to  h^d 
another  meetinf  on  the  matter,  and  one 
was  held  approximately  two  weeks  after 
the  first  meetinf.  The  f irU,  their  par- 
ents, and  their  counsel  attended  this  ses- 
sion. The  board  befsn  with  a  readinf 
of  a  written  statement  of  facts  as  it  had 
found  them.^  The  firls  admitted  mixinf 
the  malt  liquor  into  the  punch  with  the 
hjtent  of  "spikinf"  'jti  but  asked  the 
aboard  to  forefo  its  rule  punishinf  such 
violations  by  such  substantial  suspen- 
sions. Neither  Mrs..  Powell  nor  W$XkT 
was  present  at  this  meetinr  T^e  board 
voted  not  to  chanfe  its  policy  and,  as  be» 
fore,  to  expel  the  firls  for  the  remainder 
of  the  semester.*' 

II 

The  District  Court  instructed  the  jury 
that  a  decision  for  respondents  ha^  to  be 
premised  upon  aiin'dinf  that  petitioners 
acted  with  malice  in  expellinf  them  and 
defined  "malice"  as  meaninf  "ill  will 


A.  _*TACrS^?OUND  BtL_SCH0OL  BOARD 
"1.  That  Vlf^nlt  Crtitt,  Tetgj  StrickUnd 
asd  Jo  Wtn  tre  atndenU  d  Mens  Ulih 
School'  tod  fnbject  to  th«  forernlnt  n\m 
Aiid  poHcles  of  Hmt  Hish  School 

•*2.  That  on  or  «boqt  Febnitry  7,  1W2 
thcM  ihnt  flrta  were'ehtrftd  with  th«  r** 
ipoDjIbiJity  of  prorkliaff  rtfmhmentt  for  a 
•chool  fqncttoq.'  Wnf  a  fatheriiyc  of  attjs— 
denu  of  th/  Home  Economic*  daja  and  tome 
of  their  parentJt;  'on  achool  prtmUn,  Mnt 

^  the  andltorinro  baildlns'  of  Meoa  H{fh 
School."  ai^  beinc  Qnd«r  the  direction  of  Mra. 
CnrtU  Powdl.  •  % 

 That  th«  three  jlrla  in  qiieatton  tr»Y- 

eleO  to  Oklahoma.  parchaMd  a  nnmber  of 
bottles  ,of  malt  liquor,  a  beer  typ*  beyerafe. 
and  later  went  onto  acbool  prtaaUea  with 


the  alcoholic  bererafa  tod  put  two  or  more' 
of  ih'a  botaea  of  tlie  drink  Into' the-p*«ich-or 
liquid  refrtahment  which  waa  to  be  aeiited  to 
meinbera  of  the  claaa  jad  ptrtnta.**  "App. 
•137.  .  ^ 

The  Court  of  Appeal*  In  ita  atatement  of 
the  facta  obterred  that  the  malt  llqtior  -and 
aoft  drink*  iw^ra  mixed  by  the  flrla  prior  to 
their  returtf  to  ad»ool  ^  TJ2d»  at  187,  and 
petltloaennH^thelr  brief  redta  tba  facta  in 
thi*  manner.  Brief  for  PetlUonera,  at  5. 
Thla  diacrapancy  in  tba  boafd'a  findlnsa  of 
fact  la  not  material  to  any  laeue  now  before 
the  Court 

5.  By  takiof  n  corTeapoodeoca' coprae  and  an 
eztrm  cou;»©  Uter*  the  firU  wera  aSl*  to 
tradtiate  with  their  daaa.  Tr.  of  OrSl  Arf.. 

,  At3M9' 
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*    Tea  dAytl^.  Uter,  th«  teacher  in  charge 
of  the  extncurriculir  group  and  raeet- 
Irig,  Mm.  Curtis  Powell,  having  heard 
something  |bout  the  "spiking,"  ques- 
tioned the  girls  about  it.  Although  first 
denying  any  knowledge,  the  girls  admit- 
ted their,  involvement  after  the  teacher 
9aid  that^he  would  handle  the  puniah- 
ifnelit  herieU.   The  next  day,  however^ 
she  told  the  girls  that  the  incident  was 
becoming  increasingly  the  subject  of 
talk  in  the  school  and  that  the  principal, 
•  P.  T.  Waller,  would  probably  hear  aljout 
"  it.   She  told  them  that  her  job  was  in 
jeopardy  but  that  she  would  not  force 
them  to  admit  to  Waller  what  thfy  had 
done.*  If  they  did  not  go  to  him  then, 
^  h(>weverr  she  would  not  be  able  to  help 
them  if  the  incident  became  "distorted." 
The  three  girls  then  went  to  Waller  and 
admitted  their  role  in  the  affair.  He 
suspended  them  from  school  for  a  maxi" 
mum  two-week  period,  subject  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  school  board.  Waller  also 
told  them  that  the  board  would  meet 
that  night,  that  the  girls  could  tell  their  ^ 
parents  about  the  meeting,  <but  that  the 
parents  sttould  not  contact  any  menjbers 
of  the  board.  ,  * 

Neither  the  girls  nor  their  parents  at- 
>  tended  the  school  board  meeting  that 
night  Both  Mrs.  Powell  and  Waller, 
after  milking  their  reportff  concerning 
the  incident,  recommended  leniency At 
this  point,  a  telephone  call  was.  received 
by  L.  Inlow,  then  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  from  Mrs.*  Poweir^i  husband, 

4.  "FACTS  vFOUND  BY  SCHOOL  BCfAKD 
"1.  Th»t  VIrcJni*  Cr»|n,  Pegfy  StricWind 
o    Ad  Jo  Wftll  %x%  atudenta  of  MenK  nisli 
sSjooI'  and  iubjcct  to  the  covtrnlnf  rulc« 
■nd'poiidea  of  Mans  niftt  SchooL 

"2.  Tb»t  on  or  Bbout  Ptbni»ry  7.  1072 
thue  thr««  (Iria  wflre'chftrf«d  with  the  re- 
•pqnalbllUy  of  providing  refr«thmtnta  for  ■ 
■chool  function,  -b«ln|  ■  ftthering  of  ttH- 
dontft  of  the  Home  Economic  cIam  and  tomo 
V  of  their  perontii.  on  school  pr«mls«s.  btiT)K 
the  ftudUorium  building  of  Mena  High 
School,  ftod  being  under  the  direction  of  Mn. 
Curtia  Powell. 

"3.  T|»at  the  three  girla  Jn  queation  U«v- 
eled  to  OkIjRhom«,  purchMftd  ■  number  of 
bottle*  of  miit  liquor,  n  beor  type  bcvortge, 
ftnd  I»tof  went  onto  tchool  prem^M*  with 


also  a  teacher  at  the  high  school,  who  re*  ^ 
ported  that  he  had  heard  that  the  third 
girl  involved  had  been  in  ar  fight  that 
evening  at  a  basketball  game.  Xnlow  in- 
formed the  meetini|  of  the  news,  al- 
though he  did  not  mention  the  name  of 
'the  girl  Involved.  Mrs.  Powell  and  Wall-  * 
J  er  then  withdrew  their  recommendations 
of  leniency,  artd  the  boar^  voted  to  expel 
the  girls  from  school  for  the  "reniainder, 
of  the  semester,  a  period  of  Ipproxi- 
mately  three  months."  ^ 

The  board  subsequently  agreed  (»  hold 
another  meeting  on  t&o  matter,  and  one 
was  held  approximately  two  weeks  aft^r 
the  first  meeting.  The  giclD,  their  par- 
ents, and  their  counsel  attended  this  ses- 
sion. The  board  began  with  a  reading 
of  a  written  statement  of  facta  as  it  had 
found  them.*  The  girls  admitted  mixing 
the  malt  liquor  into  the  punch  with«the 
intent  of  "spiking"  Jt,  but  asked  the 
"  board  to  forego  its  rule  punishing  such 
violations  by  such  substantial  suspen- 
sions. Neither  Mrs..  Powell  nor  Waller 
was  present  at  this  meeting,  l^he  board 
voted  not  to  change  its  policy  and,  as  be- 
fore, to  expel  the  girls  for  the  remainder 
of  the  semester.* 


^  n  , 

The  Pistrict  Court  instructed  the  jury 
that  a  decision  for  respondents  hacjl  to  be 
premised  upon  a  finding  that  petitioneri^ 
acted  with  malice  in  expelling  them  and 
defined  "mig^e"  as  meatiiiig  "iir  will 

the  ftlcoholic  bev'eriige  ftOd  put  two  or  more 
of  the  bottle  of  the  drinic  intd  the  piinch  or 
liquid  refr«hment  which  wi^e  to  bt  wrved  to 
mtmbera  of  the  citaa  p«rent«."  App. 
137. 

The  Court  of  Appetla  in.  Iti  •tttoraent  of 
the  ftcU  obiirvftd  thtt  the  tp«lt  liquor  ^nd 
•oft  drinks  w«ra  mUedf  by^^th^  glrla  prior  to 
their  Mturo'  to  achool,  485  F.2d,.  at  ia7.  and 
p«tmon«ra  In  thtir  brief  rcdto  the  facta  in 
thia  manner.  Brief  for  Petitloneni,  at-  5. 
Thli  diacreptncy  In  the  board V  flndiOffa  of 
fact  ia  not  miteritl  to  tny  iaaue  now  before 
the  Court 

5.  By  tftking  ■  correapondence  conrae  and  an 
extra  courae  later,  the  glrla  wera  »ble  to 
graduate  with  their  daaa,  Tr.  Oral  Arg., 
at  3$-d0. 
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against  a  porson — »  wrongful  act  done 
intentionally  without  Just  cauio  or  ex-> 
ouie/'  348  F.Supp..  at  248.  In  ruling 
for  petitioners  after  the  Jury  had  been 
unable  to  agree,  tKb  Diitrict  Court 
found  "as  a  .  matter  ojT  law"  that  there 
"Was  no  evidence  frodi  which  malice  could ^ 
be  inferred.  Id.,  at  263. 

The  Court  of  Appeals,  however, 
viewed  both  the  Instruction  and  the  deci- 
of  the  District  Court  as  being  erro- 
neous. Sj^lflc  lntei\t  Xo  harm  wrong- 
fully.  It  held,  was  not  a  requlrement,„for 
the  recovery  of  damages.,  Instead«^"(i]t 
nee<)  only  hf.  established  th^t  the  defjsnd- 
ants  ^Id  not^  In  the  light  of  all  the  ^ir- 
oun(istanccs/«ct  In  good  faith.  The  test 
is  an  objective,  rather  than  ao  subjective 
one."  485  F.2d,  at  m  (footnote  omit- 
ted). 

[1,  2]  Petitioners  aa  m€mber«  of  the 
school  board  assert  here,  .as  they  did  be- 
low, an  absolutejoiin^nity  from  liability 
under 1988  and  lit  the  very  least  scejc 
to  reinstate  the  Judgment  of  the  District 
Court  If  they  are  Correct  and  the  DIs- 

i.  In  thair  original  complaln;t«  r«spontlenti 
aonght  onjy  l^JunctW*  and  declaratory  rtlitf. 
App.  11~12.  In  their  amended  complaint, 
they  added  a  prayer  for  compensatory  and 

.  pnnitlVa  damagea.  App.  02.  Trial  wa*  to  a 
Jary;  and  thi  Diatrict  Court  in  ruling  on 
motlona  after  declaring  a  mlatrUK  A^pean  to 
have  treated  tfta  caao  aa  havlnJc  .(|eveIoi>eU 
Into  one  for  damagea  only  aince  it  entered 
judgment  for  petltlonfia  and  dfamliaed .  the 
complaint  on  the  baala  of  tlioir  good.falth 
dafanae.  In  a  joint  motion  for  a  new  trial, 
reapondenta  apeclfiCally  argued  ^hat  the  Dia. 
trict  Court  had  arrcd  In  treating  the  caae  aa 
one  for  the  recovery  of  damagea  only  and  in 
failing  to  give  them  a  trial  and  niling  on 
their  cialmn  for  Injuqctlva  and  declaratory 
relief.  App.  13t.  The  Diatrict  Court  dinled 
tha  motion.  App.  133.  Upon  appaal,  re- 
apondenta renewed  theae  contentiona,  and 
the  Court  of  Appeala,  after  finding  a'  aub- 
^  auntiva  due  proceaa  violation,  directed  the 
Dialtrict  Court  to  give  rcApondenta  an  In"^ 
jDhcth)n  requiring  expunction  of  the  eximl- 
alon  recorda  and  reatra^lni  any  fu  rther 
continuing  punishment  485  F^d.  at  100. 
In  their  brief  In  thla  Couh  pctitionara  urge 

order  tha  complaint  dlamlaaed.  Brief  for 
Patltlonara.  at  48.  Heapondenta.  howavar, 
again  atreta  that  the  relief  they  aought  in- 

4  ^  ' 
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trict  Court's  dismissal  should  sua* 
tained,  we  need  g«  Jio  further  In  this 
ca^e.  Moreover,  the  Immunity  question 
involves '  the  construction  of  o  federal 
statQtc.  and  our  practice  is  to  deal  with 
possibly  dispositive  ^statutory  issues  be* 
fore  reaching  questions  turning  on  the 
construction  of  the  Constitution.  Cf, 
Hagans  V.  Lavine,  415  U.S.  628,  649,  94 
3.Ct  1372,  1386,  89  L.Ed.2d  577  (1974)  « 
We  essentially  sustain  the  position  of 
the  Court  o^  Appeals  with  respect  to  the 
Immunity  issue. 

The  nature  of  the  Immunity  from 
awards  of  damages  undtfr  §  1983  availa- 
ble ^to  school  admin(strat9rB  and  school 
board  mei^bers  Is  not  a  question  which 
the  lower  federal  courts  have  answered 
with  a  single' voice.  There  Is  general 
agreement  on  the  existonco  of  a  "good 
faith"  immunity,  but  the  courts  haH^e  ei- 
ther emphasized  different  factors  as  ele- 
ments of  good  faith  or  have  not  given 
specffic  content  to  the  good- faith 
standard.^ 

<» 

eluded  e<iult«ble  relief.  Brief  for  Reaitond* 
entii,'at47-^8,66. 
In  light  of  tha  record  In  thia  caae.  we  arc 
^ uncertain  aa  to  the  baala  for  the  t)iatrict 
Court'a  Judgmadt,  for  Inimunlty  from  (lam> 
agea'doea  not  ordinarily  bar  equitable  relitf 
M  well.  The  opinion  of  the<  Court  of  AP* 
peala  d^ea  not  entirely  dlapal  thla  uncertain* 
ty.  With  the  caaa  In  thia  poature,  it  la  the 
better  courae  to  proceed  directly  to  the 
queatlon  of  the  Immunity  of  achool  boKrd 
mimbara  uibder  1 1083.  > 

7.  In  McLaughlin  v.  Tilandla.  898  F.2d  287, 
200-201  (0A7  lOGd).  a  caae  relied  upon  by 
the  Court  of  Appeala  below,  tha  Immunity 
waa  exteuded  to*  achodl>board  membera  and 
tha  auperintendent  of  achpola^oiily  to  the  ex* 
tent  that  they  could  establlih  that  their  do- 
clftiona  were  founded  on  "Juatiflablc 
grounda."  Cf.  Scoville  v.  Bd.  of  Ed.  of  Jo- 
Hot  Twp.  H.  8..  425  P.2d  10.  15  (CA7).  cprt. 
denied,  400  U.S.  820.  91'S.Ct.  51,  27  L.ICfl.2d 
05  (1070).  In  Smith  v.  Loaee,  485  F.2d  331. 
344  (CAIO  1073)  iea  banc),  cert,  drnini; 
417  U.S.  006,  94  S.Ct.lij;(KH,  41  L.Ed.ai  212 
(1074),  the  immunity  protecting  univcmify 
officials  waa  dcacrlbed  aa  one  of  good  faith 
 and  ihj  .•hgencft  of  mallcc  wherft— tlte-f^ 


before  the  offldfla  "ahowcd  a  good  and  valid 
raaaon  for  the  dcclaion  allhough  anotlior 
r«aaon  or  reaaona  advanced  for  nodreuewni 
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thi«  Court  hM  decided  tbr«e,  citiei 
dealing  with  the  icope  of  the  immunity 
protecting  various  type*  of  governmen- 
tal officiala  from  liability^  for  damageji 
und^r  i  In  Tenney  v;  Brandhove, 

841  VM.  867.  71  ^8.Ct/768.  95  L.fid.  1019 
(1951),  th«  question  wai  found  to  be  one 
taientially  of  statutory  construction  .* 
Koting  thit  t)ie  Tanguage  of  §  1983  ia  el- 
knt  with  respect  to  iminunitles«  the 
Court  concluded  that  there  wi^  no  basia" 
for  believing  that  Congress  intended  to 
eliminate  the  traditional  immunity  of 
legislators  from  civil  liability  for  acta 
done  within  their  iphere  of  legislative 
action.  That  immunity,  "ao  well 
grounded  in  history  and  reason 
.  V',  W..  at  876,  .71  S.Ct.  at  788. 
wag  abiolute  and  consequently  did  not 
depend  upon' the  motivations  of  the  leg« 
islator*.  ^tn  Piewon  v.  Ray.  886  U.S. 
W7.  664.  87  8.Ct.  i218, 1218..18  L.Ed.2d 
$88  (1967).  finding  that  ''[t]he  legisla- 
tive record  gives  no  clear  Indication  that 
CongreM  meant  to  abolish  wholesale  all 
common-law  immunities"  in  enacting  { 
1988.  we.:CQi)cluded  that  the  common*law 

or  dUcktrst  way  hiva  b«tii  constttuttonaUy 
imptnniMlMt.'^  Ttx%  Dlitrict  Coon  in  Kir- 
it«ia  V.  RKtor  snd  Vititovt  of  XJnivmlty  of 

viniflU,  w  wsm-  ^84.  iso  (bd  v«. 

1070),  txtMdtd  tU  immunity  to  ncUon  tak* 
•a  in  good  faith  and  in  aeoordan««  with 
"!^K  Itandinf  l«cal  prin«ipU.**  8ft  atao 
Sk«a«n  (jO^joard  of  IVoitHa  of  Bloomaburg 
Stata  Coiliaa.  fiOl  VS^  th  48  (0A3  1974) : 
jEIawhtrttfr  v«  QarriU.  479  518,  515 
(OA0>,  cart,  dianiad.  4l4  U.S.  1OT2,  M  S.Ct. 
^  aa  USd^  478  (1978) ;  WomIM  Cood* 
maa.  881  V.Supp.  418.  410  (lli!S0.m4)  i 
•manao  v.  Jtoklna,  874  rSupp*  IM,  140 
itSOm  1974) ;  Taliafarro  v.  Stata  Coundl 
of  disbar  Education*  8T2  P.Sapp.  187B. 
1882-1888  (KD  Va.l074) ;  Vandenandan  v. 
towaU  -School  Diatrict  No.  71,  MO  P.Snpp. 
ttt,  72  (D.C.Or.l978) :  Jonaa  v.  Jafftraoiv 
Coonty  Board  of  Education,  850  F.Snpp. 
lOei,  lOe3-10$4  (ED  Tann.107?)  s  Adamian 
V.  Univaraity  of  Kavada,  8G0  F.Supp.  825, 

834  (D.C.Nav.l073)  {  Boyd  v.  Smith,  858  F. 
Supp.  644.  815-840  (ND  Ind.l07d) :  Bayaa 
Vt  Capa  Hanlopan  School  DiatHct,  341  F. 
Sapp.  823.  820  (0,aD«!.l«72) }  Schraibar  f. 
Joint  School  Diitrict  N6.  1,  Gibraltar*  Wik.. 

835  F.Supp.  M5,  748  (ED  W!i.l972)  {  Endl- 
cott  f.  Van  Pattan,  330  F.Supp.  878.  885- 
eaa  (D.O.Kan.lOn)i^Hommaa  V.  Martin. 
330  F.8app.  1.  18  (WD  Vaa071);  He- 


doctrine  of  absolute  judicial  immunity 
survived,'  Similariy,  1983  did  not  pre- 
clude application  of  the  traditional  rule 
that  a  policeman^  making  an  arrest  in 
good  faith  and  with  probable' cause,  is 
not  liable  for  damages,  although  the  per- 
son arrested  proves  innocent.  Conse- 
quently the  Court  said:  "Although- the 
matter  is  not  entirely  free  from  doubt, 
the  same  consideration  would  seem  to 
require  excusing  him  from  liability  for 
actini  under  a  statute  that  he  reasona- 
bly .believed  to  be  valid  but  that  was  lat« 
er  held  unconstitutional*  on  its  face  or 
as  appiied."  M.  at  655.  87  S.Ct.;  at 
1218  (footnote  omitted.)  Finally,  last 
Term  we  held  that  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  a  State,  t^t  senior  and  subor- 
dinate officers  of  the  State's  National 
Guard,  and  the  president  of  a  state-con« 
trolled  university  were  not  absolutely 
immune  from  4iability  under  $  1983»  but 
instead  were  entitled  to  immunity,  under 
prior  precedent  and  in  light  of  the  ob- 
vious need  to  avoid  discouraging  effec- 
tive' official  action  by  public  officers 
charged  with  a  considerable  ^nge  of  re- 

d^nonth  7*  ktUy.  820  F.Supp.  144,  100-161 
(D.C.N.H.1071) ;   Cordova  v.  Chonko.  816 
F.Supp.  008.  004  {HD  Ohio  1070)  {  Googa 
Joint  School  DlatHct  No.  1. 310  F,8npp.  084. 
000,002*008  (WD  Wia.1070).  .  , 

8.  *'Did  Congraaa  by  tha  sanera!  iangnasa  of 
ita  1871  atatota  niaan  to  ovartuiro  tha  tradi- 
tion of  ittialativa  fraiidom  achiavtd  in  Eng^ 
Una  by  Civil  War  and  carafaUy  pr«aanrad  in 
tha  formation  of  Stata  and  National  Oovam- 
'  manta  bara?  Did  it  »tan  to  aubjact  ttfla^ 
laton  to  cifil  liability  for  acu  done  within, 
tha  fphara  of  liflalatlva  actlvityt  Ut  na 
aiaama,  ogaraly  fdr  tba  moment,  that  Cod- 
sraaa  haa  oonatitntional  powar  to  limit  tha 
frcadom  of  SUta  laglalatora  a<!6nc  within 
tbair  traditional  ipbtra.  That  woald  ba  a 
bif  aaaumpUon.  But  wa  would  hava  to 
maka  an  avcn  raahir  aanmption  to  fln4  that 
Consreaa  thoufht  it  had  axarcii«d  tha  pow- 
ar, Tfaaaa  ara  dlfficultiaa  wa  cannot  hurdla. 
The  Umite  of  U'l  and  2  oi  the  1871  itfttuta 
.  .  .  ware  not  apeHad  out  in  dabata.  We 
cannot  baliava  that  Congreta^itaelf  a 
ataupeh  advocate  of  Ififiafatlve  froedoin— 
would  ifflpibga  on  a  tradition  ao  wall  ground^ 
ed  ia  htatory  and  reaaon  hy  coveH  tndualon 
in  tha  ganari!  langnaga  before  at."  Tenney 
V.  Brandhove,  tupr;  841  U.S..  at  370,  71  8. 
Ct,at788. 
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■ponsibility  and  discretioiir  only  if  they 
acted  in  good  faith  as  defined  by  the 
Court: 

"[I]n  varying' scope,  a  qualified  im- 
munity is  available  to  officers  of  the 
executive  branch  ot  Government,  the 
variation  being  dependent  upon  the 
§cop^  of  discretion  and  responeibilities 
of  .the  office  and  all  the  circumstances 
aa  they  reasonably  appeared  at  the 
time  of  the  action  on  which  liability  is 
sought  to  be  based.  It  is  the  exis- 
tence of  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
belief  formed  at  the  time  and  in  light 
of  all  the  circumstances,  coupled  with 
good-tfaith  belief,  that  affords  a  basis 
for  qualified  immunity  of„  executive 
officers  for  ^acts  performed'  in  the 
course  of  offfciil  cottduct"  Scheuer 
<-v.  Rhodes,  416  U.S.  232,  247-248,  94 
act.'  1683,  1692,  40  L.Ed.2d  90 
(1974). 

Common-law  tradition,  recognizjed  in 
pur  prior  decisions,  and  strong  public-  , 
policy  reajBona  also  lead  to  a  construction 
of  §  1983  extending  a  qualified  good- 
^faith  immunity  to  school  board  members 
from  liability  for  damages  under  that 
section.  Although  there  have  been  dif- 
fering emphases  and  formulations  of  the 
common-law'  immunity^  of  public  school 
"'officials  in  cases  of  student  expulsion  or 
suspension,  state  courta  have  generally 
recognijsed  that  such  officera  should  be 
protected  from  tort  liability  under  state 

Jiw  for  all  good-faith,  non-malicious  sc- 
ion taken  to  fulfill  their  official  duties.* 

Aa  the  facta  of  thjs  case  reVeal,  school 
board  members  function  at  different 
times  in  the  nature  of  legislators  and 
adjudicators  in  the  schoo]  disciplinary 

t.  Sm  Donahoo  v.  Rtchanli.  38  Mo.  87» 
(IBM);  Dritt  v.  SnodgrtM.  00  Mo.  28(r 
,  (187T);  McCormIck  v.  Burt.  Oii  lU.  203 
(1880) ; '  Softrd  of  EducKtlon  of  Cftrtenvtllf 
V.  Pttwe*  101  G».  422.  28  S.R  890  (1807) : 
&''Il0trd  of  Ed.  of  City  of  Covington  v.  IJooth. 
110  Kj.  807,  62  S.W.  872  (1901) ;  Morrteon 
V.  Citj  of.Lftwrenct.  181  Mam.  127,  N.E. 
400  (1002)  ;  Sorrctt  v.  Mfttthewi.  120  Qa. 
310,  58  S.E.  819  (1007) ;  DongltM  Camp* 
bell  80  Ark.  2tS4,  110  S.W.  211  (1900); 
DtniBrd  v.  Sh«lbunie.  210  Mum.  19,  103  N. 
R  1000  (1913) ;  ^wmdo?  v.  YounK.  82  N.H. 


process.  Each  of  these  functions  neces- 
sarily involves  the  exercise  of  discretion, 
the  weighing  of  many  factors,  and  the 
formulation  of  long-term  policy.**  "Like 
legislators  and  Judges,  these  officers  are 
entitled  to  rely  on  traditional  sources  for 
the  factual '  information  on  which  they 
decide  and  act."  Scheuer  v.  Rhodes,  sti- 
pm,  416  TJ\S.,  at  246,  94  S.Ct..  at  1691^ 
(footnote  omitted).  As  with  executive 
officers  faced  with  instances  of  civil  dis- 
order; school  officials,  confronted  with 
student  behavior  causing  or  threatening 
disruptioni  also  have  an  "obvious  need 
for  prompt  action,  and  decisions  must  be 
made  in  reliance  on  factual  information 
supplied  by  others."  Ibid. 

[3]  Liability  .for  damages  for  every 
action  which  is  found  subsequently  to 
have  been  violative  of  a  student's  consti- 
tutional rights  and  to  have  caused  com- 
pensable injury  would  ,)inf airly  impose 
upon  the,  school  decisionmaker  the  bur- 
den of  mistakes  made  in  good  faith  in 
the  course  of  exercising  his  discretion 
within  the  scope  of  his  official  duties. 
School  board  meipbers,  among  ojther  du- " 
ties,  must  Judge  whether  there  havQ 
been  violations  of  school  regulations  and, 
if  so,  the  appropriate  sanctions  for  the 
violations.  Denying  any  meiisure  of  im- 
munity in  these  circumstances  "Would 
contribute  not  to  principled  and  fearless 
decision-making  but  to  intimidation." 
Pierson  v.  Ray,  supra,  386  U.S.,  at  654, 
87^  S.Ct.,  at  12ld.  The  imposition  of 
monetary  costs  for  mistakes  which  were 
not  unreasonable  in  the  light  of  all  the 
circumstances  would  undoubtedly  deter  ^ 
even  the  most  conscientious  school  deci- 
sionmaker from  exercising  his  Judgment 

160.  131  A.  1S6  (1025)  (abflolute  Itfimudtty 
for  ftcui  tftktD  within  range  of  Ccnorsl  auv 
tliority).  8c0  ulao  68  AmJur.2d.  Sclioola  S 
208.  at  502-^03  (1078):  70  C.J.S. 'Soliooln 
and  Scliool  Dlntricu  1  603(d),  at  451 
(1052) :  TroMer.  Handbook  of  tha  Law  of 
Torta  I  132.  at  080  (itb  «d.  1071) :  namll- 
ton  Rcntter,  Legal*  A«p<K;ti  of  Scliool 
Board  Operation  190-101  (1058). 

10.  Sea  generally  Campbell,  Cunningham.  & 
McPbet,  The  Organisation  and  Control  of 
Amarican  Schoola  177>182  (10(KS). 
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independently,  forcefully,  and  in  a  man- 
ner best  iervlng  the  long-term  intei^at 
of  the  school  and  the  students.  The  most 
capable  candidates  for  school  board  )?osi- 
tions  might  be  deterred  from  seeking  of- 
fice if  heavy  burdens  upon  their  private 
resources  from  monetary  liability  were  a 
likely  prospect  during  (heir  tehure.^^ 

The«9e  considerations  have  undoubtedly 
played  a  prime  role  in  the  development  by 
state  court!  of  a  qualified  immunity 
protecting  school  officials  from  liability^ 
for  damages  in  lawsuits  claiming,  im- 
proper suspeDsioni  or  cxpuliiohs."  But 
at  the  same  time»  the  judgment  implicit 
>in  this  common-law  development  is  that 
absolute  immunity  would  nojt  be  justi- 
fieid  since  it  would  not  sufficiently  in- 
crease the  ability  "of  s<*hodl  officials  .to 
exercise  their  discretibn  in  a  forthright 
manner  to  warrant  the  *  absence  of  a 
remedy  for  students  subjected  to  inten- 
tional or  otherwise  inexcusable  depriva- 
tions. 

.  [4]  Tenney  v.  Brandhove,  Pierson  v. 
Ray,  and  Scheuer  v.  Rhodes  drew  upon  a 
vety  simiUr  background  and  were  ani- 
mated by  a  very  similar  judgment  in 
construing  §  1933.  Absent  legislative 
guidance,  we  now  rely  on  those  same 
sources  in  determining  whether  and  to 
what  extent  school  officials  are  immune 
from  damage  suits  under  §  1983.  We 
think  there  must  be  a  degree  of  immuni- 
ty if  the  work  of  the  schools  is  to  go 
forward ;  and,  however  worded,  the  im- 
munity must  be  such  thst  public  school 
officials  understand  that  action  tiiken  in 
the  good-f»ith  fiilfillment  of  their  ^re- 
sponsibilitie^  and  within  the  bounds  of 
reason  under  all  the  circumstances  will 

II.  The  ovtrwliolmtdf  majority  of  ichool. 
boani  membirt  are  elected  to  office.  See 
White,  Local  School  Boarde;  Orcanliatlon 
ana  Practleen  8  <1002) ;  SurvejF  of  Public 
l^ucation  In  the  Member  Clti««  of  the 
Cdundl  of  B)c  Citjr  BoaiMe  of  Education  8 
<1968)  t  •  Campbell,  Cunningham,  ft  McPhce,* 
tttpro,  at  104-170.-  Moat  Of  the  aohoo^boanl 
membera  a^rota  the  conntrjp, receive  little  or 
no  monetary  compeneatlon  for  their  eervlcc. 
White,  tupra,  «t  87-79 ;  Survey  of  Public 
Edncatlon,  supra,  at  d,"  l&-21;  Caropb^l, 
Cunningham,  ft  McPhee,  tiipro,  at  172. 
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not  be  punished  and  thgt  they  need  not 
exercise  their  discretion  with  undue  ti- 
midity.   

"Publig  officials,  whether  Governors, 
.  Mayors  or  police,  legislators  or  judges, 
who  fail  to  make  decisions  when  they 
are  needed  or  who  do  not  act  to  implo- 
'  ment  decifi^ns  when  they  are  made  do 
not  fully  and  faithfully  perform  the 
duties  of  their  offices.  Implicit  in  the 
idea  that  officials  have  some  immuni- 
ty^absoliite' or  qualified — for  their 
.  acts,  is  a  recoirnition  *that  they  may 
err.  The  concept  of  immunity  u- 
sumes  this  und  goes  on  \o  assume  that 
it  is  better  to  risk  some  error  and  pos- 
sible injury  from  such  error  than  not 
to  deeide  or  act  at  all."  Scheuer  v. 
Rhodes,  supra,  416  U.S.  at  241-24^«  94 
S.Cfc..  at  1689  (footnote  omitted). 

The  disagreement  between  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  District  Clourt 
over  the  immunity  standard  in  this  case 
h$A  been  put  in  terms  of  an  "objective" 
versus  H  "subjective."  te^t  pf  good  faith. 
As  we  see  it,  the  appropriate  sUndard 
necessarily  contains  elements  Of  both. 
The  official  mpst  himself  be  acting  sin- 
cerely and  with  a  belief  that  he  is  doing 
rig^lt^but  an  act\violating  a  student's 
conitijbutional  rightf  can  be  t\,o  ^ort  jus<* 
tifiedFTby  ignorance  ^r  disregard  of  set- 
tied,  indisputable  law^n  the  part  of  one 
entrusted  with  supervision  of  studeiits' 
daily  lives  than  by  the  presence  of  actuSl 
malice.  To  be  entitled  to  i  special  ex- 
jimption  from  the  categorical  *k«medial 
riKnguage  of  §  1983  in  a  case  in  which 
his  action  violated  a  student's  constitu- 
tional righUt  a  school  board  member, 
who  has  voluntarily  undertakea  the^task 

12.  "[School  directora)  ar«  authorised,  and  It 
ia  their  duty  to  adopt  reaaonable  rule*  for 
the  government  and  management  of  the 
Bchool,  and  It  would  deter  reaponelblo  and 
eultable  men  from  accepting  the  poeltlon,  if 
held  liable  for  damafea  to  a  pnpU  eicpeUed 
under  ft  ruli  adopted  by  them,  under  the  Im- 
presaton  that  *  the  welfare  of  (he  achootde- 
y  mandad  It,  if  the  courta  ahould  deem  It  Im- 
proper." DrIlt  V.  Snodgraae,  ittpm,  GO  Mo. 
280,203  (1877). 
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of  8up«rviiinf  the  operation  of  the 
school  and  the  activitiea  of  the  atudenta* 
must  b«  held  to  a  standard  of  conduct 
based  not  only  on  permissible  intientions. 
but  .  ahio  on  knowledge  of  the  basic, 
unquestioned  constitutional  rights  of  his 
charges.  Such  «  standard  neither  Im- 
poses an  unfair  burdbn  upon  *  a.  person 
^^Huiuming  a  responsiblj^  pifblic  office  re* 


•In 


quilling  a  high  degree^^of  iht«IUgence  and 
Judgment  for  the  prbpeir  fulfillment  of 
its  4iitie8,  nor  an  unwarranted  burden  in 
light  of  the  value  which  civil  riffhts  have 
in  our  legal  system*  Any  lessee  stand- 
ard would  deny  much  of  the  pronilie  ojT, 
§  1^93.  Therefore;  in  the  specific  xm-. 
text  of  school  discipline!  we'  hold  that  a 
school  board  meipber  is  not  immune 
from  liability  for  damages  under  §  1983 
if  he  knew  or  reasonably  should  have 
known  that  the  action  he  took  within  hif  . 
sphere  of  official  ^responsibility  viroulq^/ 
violate  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
student  affected,  or  if  he  tookjb^e  action 
with  the  malicious  intention*^  w  cause  a 
deprivation  of  constitutional  Vights  or 
other  injury  to  the  siu^^^nt.  That  is  not 
to  say  that  schdpl  board  members  are 
"charged  twiUi,  predicting  the  '  future 
course.  6f  ^institutional  law.'S  Pierson 
V.^.  Ji4»^  386  US.,  at  667,  87  S.Ct, 
\  at  1219.  A  compensatory  award  will  be 
*  appropriate  only  if  the  School  board 
member  has  acted  with  , such  an  impcr* 
^  missible  motivation  or  vyith  such  disre- 
gard of  the  student's  clearly  established 
constitutional  rights  that  his  action  can- 
not reasonably  be  characterized  as  being' 
in  good  faith. 


The  Court  ot^ppeals  based  upon  its 
review  of  the  facts  but  without  the  ben>  ^ 
ef it  of  the  transcript  of  the  testimony 
given  at  the  four-day  trial  to  the  jury  in 
the  District  Court;"  found  '^that  the ' 
Board  had  made  its  declsien  to  expel  the  ; 
girls  on  the  basis  of  no  evidence' that  tlij^?^ 
school  regulation  had  been  violated  % 


*  "To  jus^tify  the  suspepsfort,  /i^^^ 
necessary  for  the  Board  4o  establish 
that  the  students  paisicsscd  or  utfed  an 
'intoxicatinif  beverlige;  a  school-* 
sponsored  activij^^;^  No  evidence  was 
pj^e^ente^  at  ^itlier  meeting  toocstab- 

,  llsh  the  alOoh,<)]ic  content  of  the  liquid 
br^uj|ht:tp.the  campus.  Moreover,  the 
l^ioar^  ina(ife^o  finding  that  the  liquid 

^'Vas  intoxiclting.  The  only  evidence 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  ^'drink  was  that 
supplied  by  the  girls,  atid  it  is  clear 
that  they"  did  not  know  whether  the 
beverage  was  intoxicating  of  not.'* 
48i5  F.2d,  at  190. 

Although  it  did.  not  cit6  the  case  as  au- 
thority, the  Court  of  Appeals  was  appar* 
enUy  applying  the  due  process  rationale 
of  Thompsbn  v.  City**  of  Louisville,  862 
U.S.  199,  206,  80  S.Ct.  624'»  4  li.Ed.2d 
664  (1960),i«  to  the  public  school  disci- 
plinary process.  The  applicability  of 
rAompson  in  this  setting,  however,  is  an 
issue  that  need  not  be  reached  in  this 
caSse."  The  record  reveals  that  the  dcol^ 
sion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  based 
upon  an  erroneous^  construction  of  the 
schbol' regulation  in  question.  Once  that 


13.  At  the  time  of  th«  Court  of  Appeali  dtd" 
•ion,  tho  testimony  at  the  trial  to  the  jury 
hid  not  baen  tranacribed  becaaae  of  coun* 
aal'a  concarn  with  limiting  litigation  coata. 
Tr.  of  Oral  Arg.,  at  23.  Tht  tranucript  waa 
filed''  In  thi  Diatr'ict  Court  aftar  cartlorari 
waa  granted.  App.  120  n.  2. 

14.  See  alao  Vaction  v,  N«w  pampaliirt.  414 
ir.S.  478,  480.  04  S.Ct.  004.  C65,  38  L.Ed  .2d 
066  (1074);  Gregory  t.  Chicago.  804  U.S. 
111.  112.  89  S.Ct.  046,  047.  22  UEd.2<l  134 
(1060) :  Johnson  v.  Florida.  891  U.S.''  S06, 
S9d-G90,  88  S.Ct.  1713.  1714,  20  L.Ed.2d  838 
(1008)  ;    Shuttlewortli  v.  City  of  Dirmltig- 

«S.ci.— % 


ham,  382.  U.S.  87,  (H<46.  80  S.Ct.  211,  215, 
IS  L.Ed.2d  170  (1005) ;  GAYner  v.  Loulalana. 
3e8^U.S.  167.  82  S.Ct.  248.  7  L.Ed.2d..207  » 
(1061).  Cf.  Int'l  Brotherhood  of  Boilemmk- 
a^  Y.  Hardeman.  401  U.^.  233,  246,  01  S.Ct. 
600.  617,  28  L.Bd.2d  10  (1971). 

15.  That  fa  not  to  aay^that  .the  rcqulremeiitn 
of  procedural  due  prbceaa  do  not  tittach  to 

'  oxpulalonn.  Over  tho  pnnt  13  yearn  ttip 
cpurta  of  appe^Ia  hnvo  without*  c.\<;;cpHnii 
held  that  procedural  due  process  i^cqulrc- 
menta  muat  ba  aatisficd  If  a  student  ti<  to  be 
expelled.  See  Goaa  v.  Lopez,  — -  CS.  — . 
--^n.  8,  05  S.Ct.  720.  42  L.Ed.2d   (1075). 
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regulation  ia  properly  construed,  the 
Thompion  ieaue  disappears.  " 

The  Court  of  Appeals  interpreted  the 
school  rtsulatioi)  prohSbitinff  the  use  or 
pjascMion  of  intoxicating  beverages  as 
being  linke.^  to  definition  of  "intoKicat* 
ji^g  liquor"  under  Arkansas  statutes 
which  restrict  the  term  to  beverages 
with  an  alcoholic  content  exceeding  5% 
by  weight,"  TeBtimony  at  the  trial, 
however,  established  convincinfly  that 
the  term  "intoxicating  beverage'*  in  the 
school  regulation  waa  not  intended  «at 
the  time  of  its  aidoption  in  1967  to-be 
Hi^ed  to  the  definitfon  in  the  state  stat^ 
utea.  ot  to  any  other  technical  definition 
of  "intoxicatinir.""  The  adoption  of 
the  regulation  was  at  a  time  when  the 
ac}iool  board  was  concerned  with  a  pre- 
vious beer-drinking  episode."  It  was 
applied  prior  to  respondents*  case  to  an- 
other student  charged  with  possession  of 
beer.**  Ii^  ita  statement  of  facta  issued 
^  prior  to  the  onset  of  this  litigation,  the 
school  board  expressed  its  construction 
of  the  regulation  by  finding  that  the 

If.  Sm  ArkaniM'  Stat.  If  4B~«03,  4&-107 
(1047). 

17.  *th»  Court  of  Appeals  nforred  to  com- 
'  m«at>  which  Mem«d  aUo  to  adopt  this  con- 
•tru(!tioD  Qkad«  l»y  the  District  Court  in  it« 
findibff  of  fact  it  danicd  rMpondeotd* 

mbttoD  for  a  prtllmtDary  injanction.  480  F. 
IM.  at  190;  App.  80.  Af^«r  notiuc  tha  Dii< 
trict  Coart'a  initial  viaw  that  patitionara 
would  find  it  difficult  to  prova  tha  ra^ulaitf 
alcoholic  contiint,  tha  Court  of  AppfiftU  at- 
prcaaed  ponlement  at  tha  failure  of  the  low^ 
ar  court  to  discnta  tha  atmtici  at  uxttth  avi- 
dancf  in  ita  final  opinion.  Tha  Piatrici 
Conrtf  howavar,  indicated  in  ita  inatructi^na 
that  tha  queatipn  of  the  proper  construction 
of  the  rerilatloii  would  not  be  relevant  if 
tbe  Jury  found  that  Uia  achool  offidsls  in 
'  food  faith  conaidercd  tiie  malt  Uquor  and 
iMnch  to  fail  within  the  ragulatlon.  348 
Supp.,  at  248.  The  0tlstrict  Court's  ultimate 
condoslon  appSrently  made  unneceesary  a 
final  deciiton  on  the  coverage  of  thk  ifeculav 
tio6. 

Deaplte  its  construction  of  the  present  reg- 
ulatiQn»  the  Court  of  App«*1*  indicated  that 
the  school  board  had  the  authority  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  and  pocseeslon  of  aicokalic  bev- 
erages or  to  <wntlnue  its  poH<!;y;  of  proscrlb* 
iof  only  iniotio*tiHit  beteragM.  485  F.2d, 
atlM. 


girls  had  brought  an  "alcoholic  bever- 
age" onto  school  premises."  The  girls 
themselves  admitted  knowing  at  the  time 
of  the  incident  that  they  were  doing 
something  wrong  which  might  ,bc 
punished.^*  In  light  of  thi$  evidence, 
the  Court  of-  Appeals  was  ill  advised  to 
supplant  the  interpretation  of  the  regu* 
lation  of  those  officers  who  i^dopted  it 
and  are  entrusted  with  its  enforcement. 
Cf .  Grayned  v.  City  of  Kockford,  408  U.S. 
104,  110,  92  S.Ct.  2294,  2299,  33  L.Ed.2d 
222  (1972). 

[8]  When  the  regulation  it  con* 
sti'ued  to  prohibit  the  use  and  posiesaion 
of  beverages  containing  alcohol,  there 
was  no  absence  of  evidence  befdre  the  , 
school  board  to  prove  the  charge  against 
respondents.  The  girUf  had  admitted 
that  they  intended  to  ^'spike"  the  punch 
and  tliat  they  had  mixed  malt  liquor  into 
the  punch  that  was  served.  The  thir^ , 
girl  estimated  at  the  time  of  their  ad- 
miasionk  to  Waller  that  i^he  malt  liquor 
had  an  alcohol  content  of  20%.  After 
the  expulsion  decision  had  been  made 

lt<  Two  members  of  the  school  board  at  tbe 
time  that  the  regulttlon  waa  adopted  teatl^ 
fied  that  there  had  been  no  dlscusilon  of 
tying  ihe  regulstldn  to  the  Stste  Alcohol 
Contlrol  Act  and  thst  the  intent  of  the  ^td, 
members  Wss  to  cover  beer.  Beporter's 
Trsttscript  (Bep.Tr.)  40(M67  (testimony  of 
petitioner  Wood):  08(M!WO  (teetio^y  of 
Mrs.  •Oerr.ld  Qoforth). 

If.  See  the  minutes  of  the  board  meeting  st 
WhicK  the  regulstion  was  sdbpted  in  Apn. 
103-164.  Sse  fcTso  Rep.Tr..  431-432  (testf- 
mony  of  Mrs.  Hsry  L.  Spencer,  siso  a  boivd 
member  when  the  regulstion  was  sdoptcd)  j 
587-688  (Mrs,  Ooforth).  ^' 

20.  The  student  was  euspepdM  tn  October 
1071  for  the  posseselon  of  beer  st  a  school 
sctivlty.   Thsre  Is  no  Indication  in  tha  re-  . 

^  cord  of  the  alcolioltc  content  of  the  beec 
See  Rep.Tn  i26d-259;  268-266  (testimony  of 
former  Superintendent  Inlow)^ 

21.  See  n.  4,  tupr:  Soon  sfter  this  litigation 
had .  beg^n,  the  board  Issned  s  ststement 

.  which  said  that  the  regulation  "prohibits  the 
^  'QS^  and  pouession  of  alcoholic  beverage  on 
school  premises.       .   .  "  App.  139. 

22.  See  Rep.Tr.  75  (Stricklsnd) ;  ,119,  121 
(Crmin). 

/ 
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gnd  this  litigation  had[>.b«ffun^  it  was  did  not  di^cusif  thiq  claim 
conclusively  determined  that  the  malt  li- 
quor in  fact  had  an  alcohol  content  not 
exceeding  3.2%  by  weight.*^  Testimony 
at  trial  put  the  alcohol  content  of  the^ 
punch  served  at  0.91 


[9-11]  Given  the  fact  that  the^e  was 
evidence  supporting  the  charge  against 
respondents,  the  contrary  Judgment  of 
the  Coui?t  of  Ap|Msa1s  is  improvident.  It 
is  not  the  role  of  the^  federal  courts  to 
set  aside  decisions  of  school  administra- 
tors which  the  court  may  view  as  lack- 
ing  a  basis  in  wisdom  or  compassion. 
Public  high  school  8tude|ito  do  ha,ye  sub* 
stantive  and  procedural  rights  while  at 
schooL  See  Tinker  v.  Pes  Moines  Inde- 
pendent Community  School  District,  393 
U.S.  603»  89  S.Ct.  733,  21  L.Ed.2d  7B1 
(1969);  West  Virginia  Stote  Board  of 
Education  v.  Barnette,  319  U.S.  624;  63 
S.Ct.  im  87  L.Ed.  162a  (1943);  Ooss 
V V.  LopeZi  fttpra.  But  §  1983  does  not  ex- 
tend the  right  to  relitigate  in  federal 
*  court  evidentiary  questions  arising  in 
school  disciplinary  proceedings  oi*  the 
proper  construction  of  school  regula- 
tions. The  system  of  public  education 
thai  has  evolved  in  this  Nation  relies 
necei^sarily  upon  the  discretion  and 
J^dgn^ent  of  school  administrators  and 
pchoor  board  membei:a  and  §  1983  was 
^ot  intended  to  be  a  vehicle  for  federal 
court  Correction  of  errors  in«the,exerci;!e 
of  that  discretion  which  do  not  rise  to; 
the  level  of  violations  of  specific  consti- 
tutional guarantees.    See  Epperson  v.  ^ent  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  should  be 


in  its,  final 

opinion,  but  the  Court  of  Appeals 
viewed  it  as  presenting  a  substantial 
question.  *  It  concluded  that  the  girls 
were  denied  procedural  due  process  at 
the  first  school  board  meeting,  but  also 
intimated  that  the  second  meeting  may 
have  cured  the  initial  procedural  defi- 
ciencies. Having  found  a  substantive 
due  process  violation)  however,  the  Court 
dj4  not  reach  a  conclusion  on  this  proce^ 
duralifsue.  485  F.2d,  at  190. 

Respondents  have  argued  here  that 
there  was  a  procedural  due  process  vio- 
lation which  also  suiiports  the  result 
reached  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  -  Brief 
for  Respondents,  at  27-28,  36.  But  be- 
f  cause  the  District  Court  did  not  discuss 
it,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  did  not  de- 
cide it,  it  would  be  preferable  to  have 
the  Court  of  Appeals  consider  the  Issue 
in  the  first  instance. 

The  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
is  vacated  and  the  case  remanded  for 
further  proceedings  corisidtent  with  this 
opinion. 

So  ordered. 

Mr.  Justice  POWELL,  with  whom 
THEi  CHIEF  JUSTICE,  Mr.  Justice 
BLACKMUN,  and  Mr.  Justice  REHN- 
QUIST  Join,  concurring  in  part  find  dis- ' 
senting  in  part. 

I  join  in  Parts  I,  III,  and  IV  of  the 
Court's  opinion;  and  a^ree  that  the  judg- 


Aitkansas,  393  U.S.  97.  104,  89  S.Ct.  266,, 
270,  21  L.Ed.2d  228  (1968)  ;  Tinker,  au- 
pra,  393  U.S.  at  607, 89  S.Ct.  at  736. 

IV 

[12]  Respondents'  complaint  alleged 
that  their  procedural  due  process  rights 
were  violated  by  the  action  taken  by  pe- 
titioners.  App.  9.-  The  District  Court 

23.  Thli  p«rcentace  content  wu  eatabllahed 
thr<ragh*the  depo«ition  of  an  officer  of  tbQ 
CQXiipany  ^that  produces  "Kifbt  Timi^  malt 
liquor.  App.  t>3-0ij 


205   (t*«tlmDpy  of  Dr.  W.  F. 


34.  Bap.Tr. 
Turner). 


vacated  and  the  case  remanded.  I  dis- 
sent from  Part  II  which  appears  to  im> 
pose  a  higher  standard  of  care  upon 
public  school  officials,  sued'  under  § 
1983,  than  that  heretofore  required  of 
any  other  official. 

The  holding  of  the  Court  on  the  im- 
munity issue  is  set  forth  in  the  margin.* 
It  would  impose  personal  liability  on  a' 

I.  The  diaafreament  between  the  Court  of 
Appeala  and  the  Dlatrict  Court  over  tha  im< 
munity  atandard  In  thia  caae  haa  bc;en  put  in' 
tarma  of  an  '^objective*'  venua  a  "aubjcc- 
tiva"  teat  of  food  faith.  Aa  wa  aee  it.  the 
appropriata  atandard  ceceiairily  containi  el- 
amanta  of  both.    The  official  oiuat  himaelf 
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ichool  official  who  acted  sincerely  and 
in  tho  utmost  faith,  but  who  'was 
found-rafter  t|ie  fact — to  have  acted  in 
"ignorance  ;  »  .  of  settled,  indi^^- 
putable  law."  Ante,  at  l6o6.  Or,  as  the 
Court  also  puts  it,  the  school  official 
must  be  held  to  a  standard  of  conduct 
baaed  not  only  on  gobd  faith  "but  also 
on  knowledge  of  the  basic,  unquestioned 
conQtitutional  rights  of  his  charges." 
ibtd. ,  Moreovei*,  ignorance  of  the  law  is 
explicitly  equated  with  "^ctual  malice." 
/<2.»  at  lOOD.  f  his  harsh  standard,  re- 
quiring knowledge  of ^^what  Js  character- 
ized as  "settled,  indispujtable  law,"  leaves 
-  little  substance ^tp  the  doctrine  of  quali" 
fled  immunity.  Thfe  Court's  decision  ap- 
pefrs  to  rest  on  an  unwarranted  as- 
ttosr  as  to  What  lay  school  officials 
know  or  can  know  about  the  law  and. 
constitutional  rights.  TBese  officials 
will  now  act  at  the  peril  of  some  judge 
or  jury  subsequent,  .finding  th^^^^ 
good-faiibh  belief  as  to  the  applicable  lay/ 
was  mistaken  and  hence  actionable.' 


bo  acting  ilncercly  and  with  a  belief  that  he 
i«  doing  right,  but  an  act  violating  a  itu- 
dent*!  conetitutional  righta  can  be  no  mora 
juitified  by  ignoranco  or  diiregard  of  Mt> 
tied,  tndiapdtaole  law  on  tho  part  of  ono  ang^ 
truatcd  with  auporvliion  of  itudentt^  'daily  * 
Uvea  than  by  tho  presence  of  actual  malice. 
To  be  entitlad  to  a  apccial  exemption  from 
^tha  categorical  remedial  language  of  |  lOtBS 
caao  in  which  hia  action  violated  a'Btu- 
dent'lll.  conatitutional  riglita,  a  achool  board 
mdmlror,  who  haa  voluntarily  undertaken  (lie 
Xaak  of  auperviaing  the  oporatiou  of  ttie 
achool  and  the  activitiea  of  tha  itndenta, 
must  be  held  to  «  itandfrd  of  conduct  boed 
not  only  on  parmiiiltbla  tntaiitiona,  but  ilio 
on  knowledga  of  the  baaic.  unqoeationed  con* 
liUtuUonal  righta  of  hia  charget.  .Such  a 
Btandard  naitlier  ftnpoaea  an  nnfair  burden 
upon  a  person  asapming  a  reaponaibla /public 
office  requiring  a  high  degree  of  inteiHgdnca 
and  judgment  for  the  proper  fulfillment  of 
ita.  duties,  nor  an  -unwarralD^ed*  bujrain  in 
light  of  the  vafna  which  civil  ^ghts /have  in 
our  legal  System.  Any  lesssr  wtandard 
would  deny  much  of  tlie  promise  of  \  10S3. 
Thoroforo,  in  the  specific  context  /of  school 
discipline,  we  hold  that  a  school,  board/  mem* 
bcr  is  not  immune  from  liability  for  damages 
under  S  1083  if  he  knew  or  /r^&sonalbly^ 
should  liavo  known  that  tlie  action  hs  took 
within  hif  sphere,  jsf  official  'mpoosibility 


Thev  Court  states  the  standard  of  re. 
quired  knowledge  in  two  cryptic  phrag. 
cs:  "Settled,  indisputable  Jaw"  and 
"unquestioned  constitutional  '  rights." 
presumably  these  ,are  intended  to  mean 
the  same  thing,  although  the  meaning  of 
neither  phrase  is  likely  to  be  self-evident  ' 
(o  constitutional  lawtscholars-— much  leas 
the  average  school  board  member.  One 
need  only  look  to  th^  decisions  of  this 
Court — to  our  reversals,  our  recognition 
of  evolving  concepts,  and ,  our  five-to- 
four  splits — to  recognize  the  hazard  of 
even  informed  prophecy  aa  to  what  are 
"unquestioned  constitutional  rights," 
Consider,  for  example,  the  recent  five- 
to«four  decision  in  Goss  v.  Lopez,  — 
U.S. — .  95  S.Ct.  729,  42  L.Ed.2d  — , 
hQiding  that  a  junior  htgK  schopl^iimpir 
routinely  suspended  foi:  as  much  as  a 
single  day  is  entitled  to  due  process.  'I 
suggest  that,  most  lawyers  and  judges 
would  have  thought,  prior  to  that  deci- 
sion; that  th*  law  'to  the  •^conimrir  was  ^ 
settled,  indisputable,  and  unquestioned.^ 

would  violate  ths  constitutional  rights  of  thj 
studsnt  affected^  or  if  ha  took  ths  action 
with  ths  malicious  intention  to  canss  a  dsp- 
rivation  of  constitutional  rights  or  othsr  in* 
jury  to  the  studsnt.  That  is  not  to  say  that 
school  board  members  srs  "chargad  with 
predicting  the  future  course  of  constitntlona] 
lawl*'  Pisrson  v.  Ray,  supm,  386  V.S.i  at 
057,  87 '  S.Ct.  at  1219.  A  compensatory 
award  will  bs  appropriata  only  if  tha  school 
board  member  has  acted  with  such  an  impsr ' 
missible  motivation  or  with  anch  disregard 
of  the  student's  clearly  established  coiistitu- 
tional  rights  that  his  action  cannot  reasona- 
bly be  charactsrieed  as  being  in  good  faith. 

Anu,  at  iooa<iooi. 

2.  Ths  opinion  indicates  that  actual  mallet  is 
/ '  presumed  whcra  ons  acts  in  ignorsncs  of  tha 

:   law^^  thus  it  would  appear  that  svsn  good-  ' 
faiths  reliance  on  tho  advice  of  counssl  is  of 
no  avail.  ^ 

3.  The  Court's  rSUonsla  io  Oo«»  suggests,  for 
example,  that  school  officials  may  infringe  a 
atndent'k  right  to  sdncation  if  they  place  him 
in  a  noncoUcgs  preparatory  tract  or  deny 
him  promotion  with  his  class  without  afford- 
ing a  duo  procesa  hearing.  See  —  U.S.  — , 
at  — ,  1 95  S.Ct.  729^  42  L.Ed^  — 
(Powsli,  dissenting).  Does  this  mean 
that  school  officials  who  fail  to  prQvids  such 
hssrings  in  the  futurs  will  be  liable  under  | 
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LesB  thaii  a  y^r  ago,  in  Scheuer  v. 
^Rhodes,  416  U.S.  232,  94  S.Ct.  1683,  40 
L.Ed.2d  90  (1974),  and  in  an  opinion 
joined  by  all  participating  members  of 
the  Court,  a  considerably  less  demandin|r 
'  standard  ot  liability  was  approved  with 
respect  to  two  of  the  highest  offionr^  of 
the  SUte,  the  Governor  and  Adjutant 
General.  In  that  case,  the  estates  of 
stude;Qtfl  killed  at  Kent  SUte  University 
sued  these  officials  under  §  1983.  After 
weighing  the  competing  claims^  the 
Court  concluded: 

"These  considerations  suggest  that, 
in  varying  scope,  a  qualified  immunity 
is  available  to  officers  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government,  the  varia- 
tion being  dependent  upon  the  scope 
of  discretion  and  reapohsibilitieB  of 
the  office  and  all  the  circbmstancea  as 
they  reasonably  appeared  at  the  tin^e 
of  the  Action  on  which  liability  i% 
sought  to  be  bailed.  It  U  the  exUh- 
tenee  of  reOBonahle  ground$  for  the 
belief  formed  at  the  ^ime  and  in  light 
of  all  the  circum$t&nSeit  coupled  witfi 
good^faith  belief,  that  affords  a  basts 
for  qualified  immunity  of  executive 
officer$  Jor  act*  performed  in  the 
courge  of  official  conduct/'  id.,  416 
U-S.,  at  247-248»  94  S.Ct.,  at  1692. 
(Italica  auppliedj\ 

The  italicized  sentence  from  Scheuer 
states^  as  I  view  it,  the  correct  standard 
for  qualified  immunity  of  a  government 
official :  whether  in  light  of  the  discre- 
tion and  responsibilities  of  his  office^ 
and  under  all  of  the  circumstances  as 

10!B3  If  B  court  nubMqQBDtly  dtttrminu  that 
thaV  wer«  required?  . 
For  BDOthtr  current  example  of  how  mutt- 
^  tied  conitltutionsMftw,  doomed  hjf  some  et 
leut  to  be  qSite  eettled,  may  turn' out  to  be, 
Mt  the  dedfeion  and  opinion*  In  North  Geor- 
gia FinUhins,  Inc.  v.  DI-Ghem,  Inc.,    U. 

^  ,  S.  — ,95  S.Ct.  719,  42  L.Ed.2d  —  end 
compere  with  Mr.  Justice -Stewart'i  dissent 
in  MlWholl  ^  W.  T.  Grent,  416  U.S.  600, 
029,  04  S.Ct.  1805,  1910,  40  L.Ed.2d  406 
(1074).  • 

4.  The  decision  of  the  Court  in  Bokwer  with 
raipect  to  qualified  Imimunlty  Is  consistent 
with  Chief  Justice  Warren's  opinion  for  the 
Ckiurt  In.  Plerson  v.  .Ray,  386  U.S.  647,  .87 


they  appeared  at  the  time,  the  officer 
acted  reasonably  and  in  good  faith. 
Thi9  was  the  standard  applied  to  the 
Governor  of  a  State  charged  with  mali< 
ciously  calling  out  national  guardsmen 
who  killed  and  wounded  Kent  State 
students.^  Today's  opinion  offers  no 
reason  for  imposing  a  more  severe 
standard  on  school  board  members 
charged  only  with  wrongfully  expelling 
three  teenage  pupils. 

There  are  some  20,000  school  boards, 
each  with  five  >or  more  members,  and 
thousands  of  school  superintendents  and 
school  principals.  Most  ^f  the  school 
board  members  are  popularly  elected, 
drawn  from  the  citizienry  at  li^fj^,  and 
possess  no  unique  competency  in^ivin- 
ing  the  law.  Few  cities  and  counties 
provide  any  compensation  for  seiprice  on 
scHool  boards,  and  often  it  is  difficult  to 
persuade  qualified  persons  to  assume  the 
burdens  of  this  important  function  in 
our  society.  Moreover,  even  if  counseVi 
advice  constitutes  a  defense,  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  that  few  school 
boards  and  school  officials  have  ready 
access  to  counsel  or  indeed  have  deemed 
it  necessary  to  consult  counsel  on  the 
countless  decisions  that  necessarily  must 
be  made  in  the  operation  of  our  J>ublic 
schools^  ^ 

Iri  view  of  today's  decision  sigqifi- 
^cantly  enhancing  the  possibility  of  per* 
sonal  liability,  one  must  wonder  whether 
qualified  persons  will  continue  in  the  de- 
sired numbers  to  volunteer  for  service  in 
public  education. 

S.Ct.  1213,  18  Ii.Ed^d  288  (1067>,  where  it 
was  ealdi 

"II  the  jury  believed  the  testimony  of  the  of- 
ficers end  disbelieved  that  of  th4  ministers,^ 
and  if  the  Jury  found  that  the  officers  rea ' 
sonably  believed  f^.  |^  faith  that  the  arrest 
was  constitutional,  then  a  verdict  for  the  of' 
ficers' would  follow  ovon  though  the  arrest 
wsia  In  fact  unconetitutionaL"  id.,  M  557. 
,87  S;Ct..  at  1219. 

Aa  in  BokeutSTt  the  standard  prescribed  is  one 
of  actinc  In  (ood  faith  tn  accordance  "with 
reasonable  belief  that- the  action  iwas  lawful 
and  Juedficd.  Not  even  police  officers 
^  held  liable  for  Iffnorance  of  ''eettled,  IndiV 
/  putable  law." 
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FOREWORD 


This  monograph  by  E.  Edmund  Reutter,  Jr.,  is  an  expansion  and 
revision  of  Pr.  Reutter's  earlier  monograph  published  by  NOLPE 
in  1970  in.  a.  series  on  student  control  and  student  rights  in  the 
public  schools,  * 

The  paper  was  prepared  through  a  cooperative  arrangement  be- 
tween NOLPE  and  the  ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Educational  Man- 
agement. Under  this  arrangement,  the  Clearinghouse  provided  the 
guidelines  for  the  organization  of  the  paper,  commissioned  the 
author;  and  edited  the  paper  for  style.  NOLPE  selected  the  topic 
for  the  paper  and  published  iLas  part  of  a  monograph  §eries. 

Dr.  Rcutter's  substantial  revision  of  his  earlier  work  bears  vnt- 
ncss  to  the  many  changes  continuing  to  characterize  the  legal  as- 
pects of  student  conduct.  During  the  past  four  years  the  courts 
have  received  a  steady  volume  of  cases  raising  old  and  new  issues 
pertaining  to  control  of  student  activities  by  public  school  authori- 
'  ties.  .  After  setting  the  legal  frameworWor  control  of  student  con- 
duct*, Dr.  Reutter  discusses  Judicial  decisions  relevant  to  insignia 
and  emblems,  publications,  dress  and  appearance,  secret  societies, 
marriage  and/or  parenthood,  and  other  areas  of  conduct. 

Dr.  Reutter  is  a  profe^or  of  education  in  the  Division  .of  Educa- 
tional Institutions  and  Programs  at'  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  Hrti*UI^  bachelor's  degree  from  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity and  received  his  master's  and  doctor's  degrees  from  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University. 

-  A  nationally  Recognized  scholar  in  the  field  of  School  law,  Dr. 
Reutter  is  past-president  of  NOLPE,  regional  editor  of  fhe  NOLPE  . 
Sdhool  Laivrlieporter^  and  the  author  of  numerous  books  and  articles 
on  school  law.  He  }s  coauthor  with  R.  R.  Hamilton  of  The  Law  of 
Public  Education  (1970),  including  The,  1973  Supplement.  Other 
recent  books  include  Schools  nnd  the  Law  and  the  1970  edition  of 
he  Yearbook.of  School  Law,  with  Lee  O.^rber. 
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THE  COURIiS  AND  STUDENT  CONDUCT 

-     -    By  E.  Edmund.  Reutter,  Jr.   , 

INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  monograph  is  to  analyze  and  synthesize  judi-- 
clal  "decisions  relevanf  to  control  of  student  conduct  by  public 
school  authorities.^  Value  judgments,  both  educational  and  Ijagal, 
will  be  avoided,  except  in  the  final  section.  The  presentation  is  an 
analysis,  not  aii  advocacy,  ■  :   

The^  number  of  appellate  court  decisions  involving  student  con- 
dtict  has  grown  rapidJy  in  recent  yearjs.  Increased  reliance  on  4he 
judiciary  to  resolve  conflicts  between  students  (or<  par^nts)^  and  - 
school  iv^^thorities  has  been  a  salient  characteristic  of  the  'past  y 
decade.  Old  issues  and  questions  have  been  raised  again  in  mod- 
ern trappings,  and  many  new  queries  have  been  put  to  t}ie  courts 
regarding  the  perennial  conflict  between*  rights  and  duties  of  stu- 
dents and  rights  and  duties  of  school  authorities.  . 

Because  each  case  arises'in  a  context  of  facts,  capefiil  examina* 
tion  of  the  facis  that  form  the 'setting  of  a  specific  judicial  holdiivg 
is  essential.   If  the  facts  in  a  ^ubsequent.case  Qte  substantially  dif- 
ferent, the  holdifig  does  not  serve  as  precedent.   Frequently  many 
^issues  are  interwoven  "in  a  given  case;  making  imperative  a  clear 
understanding  of,  Ihe' basic  legal  question (s)  answered  by  the  courtr'' 
For  examplci  two  cases  substantively  concerned  with  the  regulation  * 
of  secret  societi^^aj, differ  legally  from  each  other  far  moc^  than 
dp  a  particillai^VsWet  ^^d^iety  case  and  a  particular  student  mar-  ' 
ri^ge  case.  vj[f  a^qase>ts  decidecj  on  a  procedural  point,  guidance  on 
stibstanjtive' points  may  be  completely  lacking  for  educators.  Fur- 
ther, jt  must  be  emphasized  that  the  long-range  consequences  of  a 
decision  dprive  from  its  central  rationale,  not  from  the  drama  of 
whether  plaintiff  or  defendant  prevailed  or  from- the  presence  of 
quotable  and  appealing  phraseology. 

Before,  examining  sjjiecifics  it  seems  appropriate  to  explicate- 

1,  The  analytia  covers  published  decisions  through  the  January  197^-  General  Digest,  ^ 
Portions  of  the  material>were  published  in  the  author's  earlier  ERIC/NOLPE  Monograph,  ^. 
legal  Aspects  of  Control  of  Student  Activities  by  Public  School'  Authorities,  1970. 
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briefly  some  general  legal  principles  and  understandings  as  a  set- 
ting for  the  major  portion  of  the  treatise. 

LEGAL  FRAMEWORK  FOR  STUDENT  DL^CIPLINE 
Bases  of  Control 

School  boards  in  all  states  have  express  or  impHed  powers  to 
adopt  rules  nnd  regulations  relating  to  student  coituuct.  Typically, 
statutes  grant  to' boards  of  education  broacSoow^rs  and  also  some 
specj^ic  powers  related  to  student  control.  Ainong  the  mOre  con- 
<;ret6  statutes,  some  restate  the  comnion-law  authority  of  school 
personnel,  some  expand  or  contract  the  common  law,  some  set  up 
procedur&Ss  Jo  be  used  in  meting  out  punishmentsj  and  some  pro- 
hibit specifiei^punishments. 

It  is  well  felled  that  the  state  has  the  power  to  require  its  yoUng 
to  submit  t(^Jlf^t  rue  lion  in  those  subjects  "plainly  essential  to  good 
citizenship.*'^*  necessity,  therefore,  those  in  charge  of  the  schools 
(state  boards  of  education,  chief  state  school  officers,  local  boards 
of  education,  .'and  professional  siaffe-  of  loc^l  school  systems)  must 
be  empowered  to  estahlish  reason'able  rule^  and  regulations  foi' 
school  operation.  Although  local  rules  andtrllgulations  may  not 
.supersede  statutes  or  regulations  of  state-level  educational  author- 
ities, they  may  implement  and -supplement  them.  Of  co««|§,  nei- 
ther state  nor  federal  constitutional  rights  of  students 'may  be 
abridged  by  any  rule. 

Because  it  is  imposaible  ^to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  to 
cover  all  sitiHirtions„  ^les.  need  j{ot  be  in  writing  to  be  enforceable, 
FurthermolMe,  (5i)t  of  CQncern  for  practicality  and  reality,  the  courts 
recognizf^^nt^N school  administrators  and  teachers  must  possess 
implied  powers  to  control  pupil  conduct  on  matters  ahd  with  meth- 
ods not  in  conflict  with  local  board  policy  or  higher  legal  authority. 
It  should  be  observed  that  because  the  enforcement  of  a  regulation 
involves  sanctioning  the  violator,  often  in  cases  qf  pupil  disGipline 
the  rule  and  the  punishment  are  inextricably  interwoven  in  a  judi- 
cial proceeding.  Also,  particularly  in  some  recent  cases,  the  issue 
of  procedural  due  process  has  overshadowed  both  the  ruje  and  the 
penalty.  Thus,  if  procedural  due  process  i^^not  granted  by  school 
authorities,  a  court*  will  decide  in  favor  oPI^ie  student  without 
reaching, the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  rule. 

Scope  of  Control 
Th^control  school  authorities  may  exercise  over  the  activities  of 
2.  Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisters,  268  U.S.  510,  45  S.  Ct.  571  (1925). 
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students  is  circumscribed  by  tlu^^ature  of  the  rel^ltionship  between 
public  schools  and  pupils.  Rules  and  regulatio^is  must  have  as 
their  objective  the  proper  tunctipnipg  <>f  7r^^j* 
reasonably  relate  to  the  purposes  lor  whi^h  schools  are  estabfished. 
Thus,  conduct  that  Cfl^tt  reasonably  be  deemed  coi^trary  to  the  edu- 
cational mission  off  the  school  can  be  proscribed. 

The  courts,  rO^ogutzelhe  need  for  a  fjroper  atmosphere  so  thiEit 
learning  can  take  place.  Therefor^?,  activities  disruptive  of  the  gen- 
eral decorum  of  the  sclioul  are  punishable.  Disruption  of  the  cli- 
mate of  iearniiu;  affects  the  rights  of  other  children  to  receive  an 
education.  Intbferencc  with  the  rights  of  others  may  be  specific, 
such  as  physically  barring  access  to  facilities,  or  it  may  be  general, 
such  as  acting  to  undermine  the  authority  of  school  personnel  over 
students.  / 

Evon  conduct  off  school  premises  can  be  controlled  by  school 
authorities  if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  deleterious  to  the  efficient  oper- 
ation of  the  school.  The  crucial  issue  is  the  effect  of  the  conduct  on 
the  operation  of  the  school,  rather  than  the  time  or  place  of  the 
offense.  However,  of  course,  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  school 
authorities  to  justify  the  reasonableness  of  control  exercised  over 
out-of-scliool  activities  of  pupils. 


duties  of  school 


The  In  Loco  Parentis  Doctrine 

The  common-law  measure  of  the  rights  and 
authorities  relative  to  pmpils  attending  school  is  |he  in  loco  parentis 
concept.  This  doctrine  holds  that  school  authcjrities  stand  in  the 
place  of  the  parent  while  the  child  is  at  school.  As  applied  to  dis- 
cipline the  inference  is  tjiat  school  personnel  rjaay  establish  rules 
for  the  educational  welfare  of  the  child  and  the  operation  of  the 
school  and  may  inflict  punishments  for  disobedience.  Obviously, 
however,  a  school  employee  legally  cannot  go  as|  far  as  a  parent  can 
in  enforcement  of  mat^ters  of  taste,  extent  of  punishment,  or  disre- 
gard of  procedural^mie  proces's.  School  rules  ijhat  are  contrary  to 
expressed  wishes  of  a  parent  generally  will  be  subject  to  more  care- 
ful judicial  scrutiny  than  other  rules. 

The  Presumption  of  Validity 

The  law  presumes  that  those  having  authority  will  exercise  it 
properly.  C;cnerally.  therefore,  in  claims  of  improper  application 
of  authority,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  persbn  making  the  claim. 
TlfS^,  a  parent  who  objects  to  a  rule  or  to  a  punishment  generally 
has  the  burden  of  establishing  unreasonabl(|ness.  However,  the 
board  must  have  some  basis  for  its  actions  other  than  the  assertion 
that  it  is  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  the  puf)il  or  school. 

-^3  — 
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Of  great  importance  is  tlie  fact  that  the  more  closely  a  rule  comes 
to  infringing  a  basic  constitjdtional  right  of  a  student,  the  more  just- 
ification school  authorities  must  have  for  the  rule.  As  more  and 
more  rules  are  being  challenged  on  constitutional  grounds,  courts 
are  looking^  much  more  closely  at  the  rationales  offered  by  school 
authorities  to  support  challenged  rules^  Jf  the  regulation  involves 
a  restriction  on  freedom  of  speech,  for  Example,  the  school  authgr- 
iticJj  may  have  to  show  "substantial  justification'*^or  a  "compelling 
#aterest"  *  ;  ' 

The  Te$i  of  Reasonableness 

The  ultimate  determination  of  reasonableness  is  a  functipn  o£  the 
courts.    Reasonable  the  action  could  be  accepted  by 

persons  of  normal  inldlflrgdlfifce  and  experience  as^  rationally  appro- 
priate to  the  (legitimate)  fend  in  view.  To  declare  invalid  a  rule 
controlling  student  activities  in  public  schools,  it  must  be  shown  to 
be  unreasonable.   Obviously,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  fail  to  comply 

•with  a  provision  of  a  constitution  or  statute  properly  enacted  there- 
under. However,  relatively  few  invalid  rules  are  disposed  of  under 
the  rubri^^of  contrariness  to  statute  because  most  conduct  rules  in- 
volve implied  powers  of  school  authorities,  rather  than  express 
powers.  If  a  rule  is  found  to  be  unconstitutional,  an  examination 
of  reasonableness  is  precluded. 

V'  For  the  test  of  reasonableness,  a  rule  of  student  conduct  must  be 
assessed  in  terms  of  the  educational  goal  to  be  achieved  and  the 
likelihood  the  rule  will  help  achieve  that  goal.  That  reasonable- 
ness does  not  exist  in  the  abstract  will  be  amply  illustrated  in  the 
following  pages.  A  rule  may  be  declared  unreasonable  per  se,  or 
only  in  its  particular  application.  This  distinction  is  important 
legally.  . 

r 

The  Role  of  ike  Courts 

The  Principle  of  Noninterference,  Of  crucial  importance^in  un- 
derstanding the  relation  of  the  courts  to  control  of  student  con- 
duct by  public  school  authorities  is  the  paramount  principle  that 
the  courts  will  not  interfere  with  an  act  of  the  legislative  or  the 
administrative  branch  unless  the  branch  has  exceeded  its  powers 
or  has  abused  its  discretion  in  wielding  its  powers.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  the  question  before  a  court  is  not  whether  the 
court  approves  the  rule  as  one  it  would  have  made,  had  it  been  in 
control  of  the  administrative  or  legislative  situation.  Nor  is  the 
question  whether  the  rule  is  essential  to  the  proper  operation  of  the 
school.  As  noted  previo^isly,  the  burden  of  proof  of  improper  action 
by  school  authorities  is  generally  on  the  c'omplainant.    But  if  a 
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-  rule  restricts  a  so-called  ''fundamental"  right— one  explicitly  or  im- 
plicitly guaranteed  by  the  Constitution— the  burden  of  proof  of  an 
overriding  need  is  placed  on  school  authorities. 

Courts  theoretically  may  not  pass  on  the  wisdom  of  legislative  or 
administrative  lacts.  Thus,  disagreement  with  the  desirability  oc 
efficacy  of  a  regulation  cannot  form  the  basis  of  a  complaint  to 
te  handled  by  the  judiciary,  The  subject  matter  of  a  school  regu- 
lation may  be  attacked  in  court  if  it  i^>  alleged  that  thcf  domain  of 
the  rule  is  not  a  proper  one  for  intrusion  by  school  authorities,  that 
the  regulation  violates  a  prescription  of  :the  federal  or  state  consti- 
tution or  a  statute,  or  that  the  rule  is  unr^^fisonable  in  the  sense  pre- 
viodsly  discussed.  , 

"Section  1983'*  The  redi;scovery,  almost  a  centtirV  after  its  en- 
actinent,  of  a  provision  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  18?1 — and  the 
liberal  interpretation  given  it  in  recent  years  by  most  federal 
courts— have  opened  the  federal  judiciary  to  a  wide  range  of  stu- 
dent discipline  cases.  The  provision,  popufti^  known  as  ^'Section 
1983,**  specifies: 

Every  person  who,  under  color  of  any  statute,  ordinance,  regulation, 
^  custom,  or  usagC,  of  any  Stale  or  Territory,  subjects,  or  causes  to  be 
subjected,  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  other  person  within  the 
'jurisdiction  thereof  to  the  deprivation  of  any  rights,  privileges,  or  ; 
immunities  secured  by  the  Constitution  aoid  laws,  shall  b^  liable  to  the 
parly  injured  in  an  action  at  law,  suit  in  equity,  or  other  proper  pro- 
ceeding for  redress.^ 

On  the  basis  of  this  provision,  a  student  who  claims  the  depri- 
vation of  a  constitutional  right  by  operation  t)f  a  conduct  regula- 
tion often  can  invoke  federal  jurisdiction.  In  effect  the  student 
can  have  the  federal  courts  pa'ss  on  the  regulation  in  the  process 
(vf  adjudicating  his  complaint  against  school  of ficials  in  situations,  v 
where  federal  jurisdiction  might  he  difficult  to  establish  otherwise. 
However,  Section  1983  does  not  require  **that  federal  courts  enter- 
tain all  suits  in  which  unconstitutional  deprivations  are  asserted, 
A  federal  constitutional  cjuestioh  must  exist  in  mere  form,  but 
in  substance,  and  not  in  mere  assertion,  but  in  essence  and  effect.' 

RULES  OF  CONDUCT,  IN  GENERAL 

Operation  of  the  public  schools  without  rules  and  regulations 
would  be  impossible.    Those  regulations  that  pertain  to  conduct 

3.  Civil  Rights  Act,  42  U.S.C.  §  1983  fl970). 

4.  Freeman  v.  Flake,  448  F.2d  258,  261  (10th  Cir.  1971),  ccn,  denied,  92  S.  Ct.  1292 
(1972). 
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obviously  restrict  the  rights  of  student«.  and  paretits.  Although 
technically  the  rights  of  pupils  and  the  rights  of  parents  are  separ- 
able, in  this  monograph  these  rights  are  tre£i,ted  together  as  on  one 
side  of  the  balance,  with  the  rights  of  school  authorities  (the  state) 
on  the  other  side*  Because  most  public  school  students  are  minors, 
suits  involving  school  regulations  generally  are  brought  by  parents 
ox  guardians  either  on  their'own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  the  studeiits- 

affected.  ^.^--^^"^^^^^^ 

-     '      *  .  .  ^    '  *  ■ 

Minimum  Essentiah' of  Enforceable  Rules  ^  ^ 

J^rom  analysis  of  many  hundreds  of  cases  decided  in  federal  and 
appellate  state  courts,  many  of  which  will  be  discussed  subse- 
quently, may'  be  distilled  the  following  minimum  essentials  for  an 
enforceable  rule  of  student  conduct. 

v^l.sThe  rule  must  be  publicized  to  students,  Whether  it^s  issued 
orally  or  in  writing,  school  authorities  must  take  reasonable  steps 
to  bring  the  rule  to  the  attention  of  students.  A  major  exception 
"*<is  where  the  act  for  which  a  student  is  to  be  disciplined  is  obvi- 
ously destructive  of  school  property,  or  (Jisruptive  of  school  oper« 
ation.  .  .  W  1 

2.  The  rule  must  have  a  legitimate  educational  purpose.  The  rule 
may  affect  an  individual  student's. learning  situation  or  the  rights 

^  of  other  students  in  the  education  setting, 

3.  The  rule  must  have  a  rational  relationship  to  the  aclfieveirient  of  the 
stated  educational  purppse. 

4.  The  meaning  of  the  rule  must  be  reasonably  plear.  Although  a 
Fule  of  student  conduct  need  not  meet  the' strict  requirements  of  a 
criminal  statute,  it  must  not  be  so  vague  as^^to  be  almost  completely 
subject  to  the  interpretation  of  the  school  authority  invoking  it. 

5.  The  rule  must  be  sufficiently  narrow  in  scope  so  as  not  to  encom- 
•  pass  constitutionally  protected  activities  along  with  those  which 

constitutionally  may  be  proscribed  in  the  school  setting.  ^ 

6.  If  the  rule  infringes  a  fundamental  constitutional  right  of  stu- 
dents,  a  compelling  interest  of  the  school  (state)  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  rule  must  be.  shown. 

Supreme  Court  Pronouncements 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1925  discussed  the  rights 
of  parents  in  a  case  where  it  held  that  the  compulsory^edutation 
requirement  need  riot  be  met  in  a  public  school,  but  could  be  met 
in  a  private  school/*  In  this  case  a  private  sectarian  school  and  a 
^private  nonseciarian  school  lijacl  contended  they  were  being  de- 
prived of  their  constitutional  right  to  engage  in  a  useful  business 
by  an  Oregon  statute  that  required  children  of  certain  ages  to  at- 
tend public  schools  only.    Although  the  Court  decided  the  case  on 

.  5.  Piorcc  V.  Society  6f  Sisters,  268  U.S.  510,  45  S.  Ct.  5T1  (1925). 

-6—  • 


the  basis  of  Fourte&nth  Amenclnient  property  rights  of  the  schools^y 
it  discussed  .parents'  rights  as  follows:  ''The  chiVl  is  not  the*  mere 
dteature  of  the •  State:  those  who  nurture  li'im  and  direct  his  destin-y^ 
have  the  Ttjght,  ^•^oupled  with  the  high  duty;  io  recognize  and  pre- 
pare him  for  additional  obligations"" 

The  Court  further  stated  that  "rights  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution''may  not  be  abridged  by"^ legislation  whicti  has  no  reasonable 
relation  to  some  purpose  within  the  competency  of  the  State."'^  It' 
commented  that  the  challenged  statute  "unreasonably  interferes 
Vith  the  liberty  of  parents  and  guardians  to  direct  the  upbring- 
ing and  education  Of  children  under  their  control."^ 

In  1969,  in  its^fi  c^t  opinion  directly  on  regulation  of  ^student  coh- 
duct  per  se,  the  ^Su^reme  Court  ^aid,  "First  Amendment  rights, 
,  applied  in  light  of  th^  special  chy^racteristics  of  the  school  environ- 
ment, are  available  to  .  .  .  students.,  It  can  hardly  be  argued  that 
.  .  ,  students  .  shed  their  cohsfitutional  rights  to  freedom  of 
speech  or  expression  at  the  schoojhouse  gate.""  However,  it  fur- 
ther commented  that  it  '''has  repeatedly  emphasized  the  need  for 
affirming  the  comprehensive  authority  of  the  Siates  and  of  school 
authorities,  consistent  with  fundamental  constitutional  safeguards, 
to  prescribe  and  control  conduct  in  the  schools."^® 

In  a  1968  case  in  which  it  invalidated  a  statute  that  barred  teach- 
ing the  theory  of  evolution  in  public  institutions,  the  Supreme  Court 
stated: 

Judicial  interposition' in  the  operation  of  the  public  school  system  of 
the  Nation  raises  problems  ret|uiring  care  and  restraint.  Our  cpurts, 
however,  have  not  failed  to  apply  the  First  Amendment's  mandate 
in  our  ediicatipnal  system  where  essential  to  safeguard  the  fundamental 
values  of  frefedom  of  speech  and  inquiry  and  of  belief.  By  and  large, 
public  education  in  our  Nation  is  committed  to  the  control  of  state 
and  local  authorities.  Courts  do  not  and  cannot  intervene  in  the  reso- 
lution of  conflicts  which  arise  iti  the  dally  operation  of  gJihool  sy^ 
terns  which  do  not' directly  and  sharply  implicate  basic  constitutional 
values.  On  the  other  hand,  "The  vigilant  protection  of  constitutional 
freedoms  lis  nowhere  more  vital  than  in  the  community  of  American 
Schools,  .f.  .  ; 

Over  a  half-century  before,  in  upholdi'ng  the  right  of  Mississippi 
to  prohibit  secret  fraternities  and  sororities  in  the  educational  in- 

(tid,  at  573.. 

7.  Id. 

8.  Id.  ^ 

9.  Tinker  v.  Des  Moines  Independent  Community  School  District,  393  U.S.  503,  89  S.  Ct.  " 
733,  736  (1969). 

10.  Id.  at  737.  , 

11.  Epperson  v.  State  of 'Arkansas,  393  U.S.  97,  89  S.  Ct.  266,  270  (1968). 
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stitutions  of  the  state,  the  Gourt  said,  "It  is  not  for  us  to  entertaiif 
conjectures  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  State,  and  annul  its 
regulations  upoii  disputablfe  considerations  of  theii^  wisdom  or  ne- 
cessity,*'^'^* .  ^  '  *  .  ^ 

INSIGNIA  AND  EMBtEMS 

^  The  **Twin  Button-Cases'  , 

The  basic  modern  judicial  position  regarding  political  rights  of 
students  in  public  schools  was  enunciated  First Jby  a  panel  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fiftli  vircuit  in  1966.  In. 
two  decisions  announced  the  same  day,  the  court  ruled  for  the  .stu- 
dents in  one  and  for  the  board  in  the  Other.  Each  case  involved 
the  wearing  of  "political"  buttons  by  students.  These  opinions  were 

-  cited  with  approval  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  which 
used  their  ratioinale  in  the  T'mArer  armband  case. 

In  the  first  case,  a  number  of  students  appeared  at  school  wear- 
ing buttons  containing  the  words  **One  Man  One  Vote"  aroulid  the 
perimeter  with  "SNCC"  inscribed  in  Jjie  center. ^'^  The  principal 
announced  that  students  were  not  permitted  to  wear  such  buttons, 
in  the  sehool.  He  justified  this  a^  a  disciplinary  regulation  pro- 
mulgated because  the  buttons  "didn't  have  any  bearing  on  their 
education,"  *^*would  cause  commotion,"  and  would  disturb  the 
school  program.  When  30  to  40  children  c''ontinued  to  display  the" 
buttons,  the  principal  gave  them  the  choice  of  removing  them  or 
being  sent  home.  Most  elected  to  go  home,  and  the  principal  sus- 
pended them  for  one  week. 

The  court  of  appeals  invalidated  the  rule.  The  appellate  bench 
noted  that  on  former  occasions  students  had  worn  "Beatle  buttons" 
and  buttons  containing  the  initials  of  students,  and  these  had  not 

-  been  proscribed.  The  court  held  that  school  children  have  a  right 
to*communicate  an  idea  silently  and  to  encourage  the  members  of 
their  community  to  exercise  their  civil  rights.    It  observed: 

The  right  to  communicate  a  matter  of  vital  public  concern  fl'^mbraced 
in  the  First  Amendment  right  to  freeHom  of  speech  and  therefore  is 
clearly  protected  against  infringement  by  state  officials.  .  .  .  Partic- 
ularly, the  Fourteenth  Amendment  protects  the  First  Amendment 
rights  of  school  children  against  unreasonable  rules  and  ♦regulations 
imposed  by  school  authorities.^'* 

The  court  recognized  that  the  establishment  of  an  educational 


12.  Waugh  V.  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  237  U.S.  589,  35  S.  Ct. 
720,  723  (1915). 

13.  Burnside  v.  By^ins,  363  F.2d  744  (5th  Cir.  1966). 

14.  Id.  at  74748.  .  " 
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program  requires  th/g^ formulation  of  rules  and  regulations  neces- 
sary for  the  maint^ance  of  an  orderly  ©limale,  and  further  recog- 
nized that  schooL/officials  must  be  grated  a  wide  latitude  of  dis- 
cretion. But  i tooted  that  in  this  case  no  situation  requiring  dis- 
cipline had  arisen.  The  priiicipal  admitted  that  the  children  were 
expelled  not  for  disrupting  classes,  but  for  violating  the  school 
regulation.    The  court  stated: 

Wearing  buttons  on  collars  or  shirt  fronts  is  certainly  not  in  the  class 
*  of  those  activities  which  inherently  distract  students  and  hveak  down 
the  regimentation  of  the  classroom  such  as  c&rrying  banners,  scatter- 
ing leaflets,  and  speech  making,  all  of  which  have  no  place  in  an  or- 
derly classroom.  If  the  decorum  had  been  so  disturbed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ^'freedom  buttons,"  the  pnncipal  would  have  been  acting 
within  his  authority  and  the  regulation  forbidding  the  presence  of 
buttons  on  school  grounds  would  have  been  reasonable.  But  the  af* 
fi davits  and  testimony  before  the  District  Court  reveal  no  interference 
with  educational  activity  and  do  not  support  a  conclusion  that  there 
was  a  commotion  or  that  the  buttons  tended  to  distract  the  minds  of 
the  students  away  from  their  teachers. 'Nor  do  we  thmk  that  the  mere 
presence  of  "freedom  buttons"  5s  calculated  to  cause  a  disturbance 
"  sufficienT^  warr5?nt  their  exclusion  from  school  premises  unless 
there  is  some  student  misconduct  involved.  Therefore,  we  conclude 
after  carefully  examining  all  the  evidence  presented  t'hat  the  regula- 
tion forbidding  the  wearing  of  "freedom  buttons"  on  school  grounds 
is  arbitrary  and  imreasonable,  and  an  unnecessaryHfifringement  on 
the  students'  protected  rfght  of  fr^e  ejfpression  In  the  circumstances 
revealed  by  the  record, * 

In  the  second  case,  scht)ol  authorities  were  upheld  in  banning 
buttons  ydiere  the  record  showed  an  unusual  degree  of  commotion, 
boistefous-xonduct,  collision  with  rights  of  others,  and  undermin- 
'  ing  of  authority.^'^    The  buttons  were  similar  to  those  of  the  pre- 
vious case.  I  ' 

The  principal  in  this  case  had  banned  the  buttons  following  a 
'  disturbance  by  students  noisily  talking  about  the  buttons  in  the 
hall  when  : they  were  scheduled  to  be  in  class.  Shortly  thereafter/ 
-  apfw^Qj&bmatcly  i50  pupils  came  to  school  wearinj^  buttons.  These 
students  distributed  the  buttons  to  {)ther  studenls  in  the  Corridors 
of  the  building  and  pinned  buttons  on  some  even  though  they  did 
not  want  them.  One  of  the  students  tried  to  put  a  button  on  a 
younger  child  who  be^aji  crying.  /  > 

The  principal  called^  aJl  the  students  to  the  cafeteria  and  in- 
formed therf-^jfc  they  were  forbidden  to  wear  the  buttons 


15.  Id.  at  74849.   ~ 

16..  Blackwell  v.  Issaquena  County  Board  oi  Education,  363  F,2d  749  (5th  Cir.  1966). 
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at  school.  Several  students  conducted  themselves  disccjTurteously 
during  this  time  and  displayed  an  attitude  of  hostility^^ 

The  next  day  about  200  students  appeared  wearing  buttons.  They 
were  assembled  and  told  if  they  rveturned  to  school  again  wearing 
the  buttons  they  would  be  ^suspended.  This  they  did  the  ne;ct  xlay, 
and  suspension  resulted,  the  suspended  siudlsnts  gathered  their 
booths  to  go  home,  school  activities  were  generally  disrupted.  •  The 
students  interf^ed  with  other  students  still  in  class  and  urged  other 
students  to  leave  with  them.  ^ 

The  court  indicated  that  the  issue  presented  on  this  appeal  was 
identical  to  that  in  the  pi^eyious  case.  The  difference  in  the  deci- 
sion was  based  on  the  fact  tjiat  in  this  case  there  was  evidence  of 
a  disturboiice  the  school  a^^^  not  a  duty,  to 

-quellr 

The  Tinker  Case   *  ,    *  .  " 

Not  until  1969  did  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  issue>its  first 
opinion  involving  pupil  discipline  per  se  in  ihe^  Tinker  case.*^  The 
case  concerned  a  school  board's  prohibition  of  the  wearing  of  blacky 
armbands  by  students  desiring  to  protest  hostilities  in  Vietnam  and 
to  support  a  truce.  The  Court  ruled  against  the  board  by  a  vote 
of  seven  to  two.  (Two  of  the  seven  justices  added  brief  concurring 
opinions.)  .\        ^  . 

Aware  that  certain  students  were  planning  to  wear  armbands, 
the  principals  of^the  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  schools  adopted  a  policy 
that  any  stutffent  wearing  an  armband  would  be  asked  to  remove 
it,  and  if  he  refused  he  would  be  suspended  until  he  returned  with- 
out the  armband.   The  Supreme  Court  stated:  - 

.  .  .  [T]he  wearing  of  armbands  in  the  circumstance's  of  this  case  was 
•  entirely  divorced  from  actually  or  potentially  disruptive  conduct  by  . 
those  participating  in  it.    It  was  closely  akin  to-"pufe  speech**  whi^i, 
^   we  have  repf  atedly  held,  is  entHjed  to  comprehensive  protection  undeK 
the  First  Amendment.  .  .  .  ^'''^  »  • 

First  Amendment  rights,  afpplied  in  l%ht^Qf  the  -special  character-  \^ 
istics  of  the  school  environment,  are  available'^t©«4ej^ehers  and  stu- 
dents,   It  can  hardly  be  argued  that  either  ^students  or  't'feSiehe]E;s  shed 
their  constitutional  rights  to  freedom  of  speech  or  expression  at  ihfe"-^ 
schoolhouse  gate.^^  -  , 

But  the  Court  added  this  counterbalancing  point: 

On  the  other-  hand,  the  Court  has  repeatedly  emphasized  the  need  for 
affirming  the  comprehensiive  authority  of  the  Sta'teis  and  of  school 

17.  Tinker  v.  Des  Moines  Independent  Community  School  District^  393  U.S.  503,  89 
S.  Ct.  733  (1969). 

18.  Id.  at  736.  .  , 
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authorities,  consistent  with  fundamental  constitutional  safeguards,  to 
prescdlje  and  control  conduct  in  the  schools  Our  problem  lies  in 

•  the  area  where  students  in  the  eteiso  of  First  Amendment  rights  col- 
lide with  the  rules  of  the  schooPjluthaTities,*^ 

The  Cou'rt  also  discussed  what  n  was  no^  deciding:  ^ 

The  problem  presented  by  the  Rreseiit  case  does  not  relatfi  to  regula- 
tion  of  the  length*  of  skirts  or  theVtype  of  clothing,  to  hair  ^yle  or  d^ 
portmont.    Compare  Ferrell  v,  Dallas  Independent  School  Dtslnct. 

•  392  F 2d  697  (1968)  [discussed  in  this  paper  infra];  F^gsley  v,  Mi-  ^ 
'  meyer  -158  Ark.  247,  250  S.W,^538  (1923)  [discussed  in  this  paper 

infra].  It  does  noJ  concern  Aggressive,  disruptive  action  or  even 
group  demonstrafcion^j.  Our  problem  involves  direct,  primary  l'i;st 
.Amendment  rights  akin  to  "pure  speech."  • 

The  school  officials  banned  and  sought  to  punish  petftioners  for  a 
silent,  passive,  expression  oT  opinion,  unaccompanied  by  any  disordei* 
or  disturbance  on  the  part  of  petitioners.    There  is  here  no  evidence 
whatever  of  petitioners'  interference,  actual   or  nascent,  with  the 
-Bchoors  work  or  of  collision  with  the  rights  of  other  students  to  be  se- 
cure and  to  be  let  alone.    Accordingly,  this  tcase  does  not  concern 
speech  or  action  that  intrudes  upon  the  wcyrk  of  the  schooJ  or  the 
rights  of  other  studentsi" 
The  Supreme  Court  concluded  that  the  "record  does  not  demon- 
strate any  facts  which  might  reasonably  have  led  school  author- 
ities to  forecast  substantial  disruption  of  or  material  mterference 
with  school  activities."    It  observed  1  hat  "no  disturbances  or  dis- 
orders on  the  school  premises  in  fact  occurred."  Mt  further  nofed 
that  the  principals  did  not  ban  "the  wearing^f  all  symbols  ot  poli- 
tical or  controversial  significance;'  buf  or^"a  particular  symbol— 
black  armbands V6rn  to  exhibit  opposition  to  Uiis  Nations  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam."   Sych  a  prohibition  on  "one  particular  opinion 
at  least  without  evidence  that  it- is  necessary  to  avoid  material  and 
substantial  intarftrenceVit'^  school  work  or  discipline,  is  not  con- 
stitutionally permissible." 

The  Court  esj^b^jshed  the^bounds  of  its  holding  as  follows: 

In^order  fo^e  State  in  the  p/rst^n  of  school  officials  io  justify  pro* 
hibition  of  a  particular  expresj^ion  of  opinion,  it  must  be  able  to  show 
that  hs  acf^iori  was  cahsed  by  somethiojnr  more  than  a  mere  desire  to  ; 
avoid' the  d'lscomfort  and  unpleasantness  that  always  accompany  an  / 
unpopular  viewpoint.    Certainly  where  ihere  is  no  finding  and  no  / 
.   showing  that- the  exercise  of  the  forbidden  right  would    materially  / 
and  substantially  interfere  with  the  requirewients  of  appropriate  ^dis-^ 
cipline  in,  the  operation  of  the;  school,"  the  prohibitioa  cannot  be  sus-  / 
tained   ' 


19.  W.  at  737,, 

20.  W. 
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.  ;  .  But  conduct  by  the  studeffl,  in  class' or  out  of  it,  which  for"  any^ 
reason — whether  it  slemi  from  time,  place,  or  type  of  behavior— nra-" 
terially  disrupts  classwork  or  involves  W^stantial  disorder  or  invas^ 
ion  of  the  rights  of  others  is,  of  course,  not  immunized  by  the  cmisti-.'\ 
tulipnal  guaranty  of  frccdoir^f  speech.-^  '^P  " ' 

Two  of  the  seven  judges  composing  the  majority'wrote  short  con- 
ciirring-opinions.  justice  Stewart  could  not  **5hare  the  Coui:t's  un- 
critical assumptiop^^at,  school  discipline  aside,  the  First  Amen)l- 
ment  rights  of  ^ijd^n  are  co-exfensive  with  those  of  a^Its."^ 
Justice  White  **deem[eilH» it  appropriate  to  note"  that  "tlf^Court 
continues  to  recognize  a  distinction,  between  ^mmunicating  by 
words  and  communicating  by  acts  or  conduct  which  sufficiently 
impinge  on  some  valid  state  intejT^st"  anTl  that  he  did  not  "subscribe 
to  everything  the*  [Fifth  Circuitr  Court  of  Appeals  said  about  free 
speech  in  its  opinion"  referred  to  by  the  Court.-^  Justices  Black 
and  Harlan  dissented.  .   *  - 

Post'Ti  nicer  Cases 

A  number  of  "symbol"  cases  have  arisen  sirt|e-(he  Tinker  decis- 
5n.  As  reasonably  \.*ould  be  anticipated,  some  decisions  hftsie  been 
n  favor  of  bchoai  officials,  and  in  others  students  have  prevailed. 
Primarily  the  courts  havei^awiined  the  bases  on  which  school  of- 
ficials have  predicated  tlj^w  fdf ecasts  of  disordejv-m^anning ^em- 
blems. .  % 

Decided  for  schsetTnt^orities.  The  ffrst  case  after  Tinker  sup- 
ported a^ban  by  scholgl^thorities.  The  setting  was  an -Ohio  schopl 
in  which  there  h^d  severe  racial  tensions.^^  Although  not  in 
writiqg,  the  rule  again^  emblems  and  other  insijpxia  not  related  to 
school  activities  had  been  hppljed  uniformly  iu  the  ,scho6l  fpr  at 
least  40  yeai:^  Originally  the  rule  was  intended  to  reduce  unde- 
sirable divisions  create!  within  the  student  bpjdy.  b'y'^fraternities 
and  sororities.  However,  the  rule  had  acquired,  in  the  words  of  the 
trial  court,  "a  particular  imporj^te.in  Yecent  years.  Students. have 
attem|jted  *to  wear  buttons'  and  badges  expressing  inflanmtaldry 
messages,  which** if  permitted,  and  as  the  evidence  indftat<;s,  wottld 
lead  to  substantial  rociaf  disorders  at  [the  scTiool]."^^ 

Buttons  some  pdpils  sought  to  wear,,  Included  "White  is  Right/* 
"Black  Power,"  ^and  "Happy  Easter,  Dr.  King."  Wheit  a.stude|it 
wdr^  the  Fatter  bumm,  a  fight  resulted  fn  the  cafeteria.  ^On  another 
occasion,  students  t^*un  apothet  school  in  the  district  entered  the 

24.'Wizick  y.  Drcbui^l  F.2d  1594  (6th  Xir.  1970).  cert,  denied,  tH  S.  Ct.  94^  (1971). 
y25,  Giuick  V.  Dr<buW«S^4^PP-  472;.476  (N.D.  Ohio  1969). 
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.  But  conduct  by  the  student,  in  class  or  out  of  it,  which  for  any^ 
reason— whether  it  8tetn^"from  time,  place,  or  type  of  behavior — ma«'  * 
tcrially  disrupts  classwork  or  involves  substantial  disorder  or  invas- 
ion of  the  rights  of  others  is,  of  course,  not  immunized  by  the  consti- 
tutional guaranty  of  freedom  of  speech.^* 

Two  of  the  seven,  judges  composing  the  n\Aj6rity^ wrote  short  eon- 
curring  opinions,  justice  Stewart  could  not  "share  tlie  Coutt*^  un- 
critical Assumption  that,  school  cfiscipline  aside,  the  First  Amend- 
ment rights  of  childi^exi  are  co-ex  tensive  with  those  of  adults."^^ 
Justice  White  **(leem[ed]  it  appropriate  to  note"  that  "the  Court 
continues,  to  recognize  a '"distinction  between  commiinicating  by 
'  wor(ls  and  communicating  by  acts  or  conduct  which  sufficiently 
impinge  on  some  valid  state  interest"  and  that  he  did  not  "subscribe 
''to  everything  the  [Fifth  Circuit]  Court  of  Appeals  said  about -free 
speech-  iri^its  opinion"  referred  to  by  the  Coui^t.*^  Justices  Blacl;; 
and  Harlan  dissented.  .  ' 

Po.s^-Tinker  Cases 

A^numbe^r  of  "symtjot"  cases  have  arisen  since  the  Tinker  decis- 
ion, As  reasonably  would  be  anticipated,  some  decisions  have  been 
in  (Vivor  of  school  officials,  and  in  others  students  have  prevailed. 
Prinlarily  the  courts  have  examined  the  bases  on  which  school  of- 
ficials hqive  predicated  their  forecasts  of  disorder  in  banning  em- 
blems. ^ 

Decided  for  school  authorities.  The  first  case  after  Tinker  sup- 
ported a  tan  by  school  authorities.  The  setting  was  an  Ohio  school 
in  wJbich  there  had  been  severe  racial  tenrsions.^^  Although  not  in 
writing,  the  rule  against  emblems  and  other  insignia  not  related  to 
school  activfties  had  been  appliecl**uniformly  in  the  school  for  at 
least' 40  years.  Ojiginally  the  rule  was  intended  to  r^uce  unde- 
sirable divisions  created' within  the  student  body  by  fraternities 
and  sororities.  However,  the  rule  had  acquired,  in  the  words  of  the 
trial  court,  "a  particular  importance  in  recent  years.  Students  have 
attempted  to  wear  buttons  and  badges  expressing  inflammatory 
mefssagess  which,  if  permitted,  and  as  the  evidence  indicates,^ would 
lead  to  substantial  racial  disorders  at  [the  school]. "^^ 

Buttons  some  pupils  sought  to  wear  included  "White  is  RighV 
**Black  Power,"  and  "Happy  Easter,  Dr.  King."  When  a  student 
wore  the  latter  button,  a  fight  resulted  in  the  cafeteria.  On  another 
occasion,  students  from  another  school  in  the  district  entered  the 

21.  fd.  at  738-740. 

22.  fd.  ot  741, 
2a,  /rf. 

24.  Guzick  v.  Drebns,  431  F.2d  594  (6th  Cir.  1970).  cert,  denied,  91  S.  Ct.  941  (1971). 

25.  Guzick  v.  DrebuV;T30S^F.  Supp.  472,  476  (N.D.  Ohio  1969). 
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corridor  wearing  distin^iye  heod'drQ«is.    As  they  proceeded  down 
the  corridor,  they  struck  and  attacked  other  students  whom  they  . 
/      had  expected  to  join  them  in  wearing*;  the  headdress,  but  who^had 
not  done  so. 

In  the  case  at  bar  a  student  was  suspended  for  refusing  to  remove 
a  button  with  the. legend: 
April  5  Chicago 

G.I. — Civilian  " 

Anti-War 

Demonstration 

"     Student  Mobilization  Committee  .  ' 

The  case  was  distinguished  from  Tinker  on  several  grounds.  Herp, 
all  non-school-related  indicia  were  banned.  The  rule  in  this  case, 
was  long-standing  and  had  been  consistently  applied.  Further,  the 
present  situation  warranted  the  qontinuance  of  the  rule  because  of  ^ 
"potential  racial  collisions**  in  a  school  which  had  changed  from  a 
student  racial  composition  of  all-white  to  70  percent  black.  **In 
our  view/*  said  the  court  of  appeals,  "school  authorities  should  not 
be  faulted  for  adhering  to  a  relatively  non-oppressive  rule  that  will  * 
indeed  serve  our  ultimate  goal  of  meaningful  integration  of  pur 
public  schools.*'2«  The  court  addressed  itself  to  the  question  of 
•abridgment  of  free  speech  as  follows: 

.  .  .  [W]e  doubt  the  propriety  of  protecting  in  a  high  school  class- 
room such  aggressive  and  colorful  use  of  free  speech  [as  would  be 
protected  at  open  public  protest  meetings] i  We  must  be  aware  in 
these  contentious  times  that  America's  classrooms  and  their  environs 
will  lobe  their  usefulness  as  places  in  which  to  educate  our.  young 
people  if  pupils  come  to  school  wearing  the  badges  of  their  respective 
disagreements,  and  provoke  cpnfrontatipns  with  their  fellows  and 
their  teachers.  The  buttons  are  claimed  to  be  a  form  of  free  speech. 
Unless  they  have  some '  relevance-  to  wha^^  is  bein^  considered  or 
taught,  a  school  classroom  is  no  place  for  the  untrammeled  exercise 
of  auch  right.^*^ . 

The  Supreme  Court,  with  otily  one  negative  vote,  denied  certiorari. 

Additional  ca.ses  involving  symbols  decided  in  favor  of  school 
authorities  include  three  in  federal  district  courts  in  North  Cato- 
lina,  Colorado,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  the  North  C^arolina  case  there 
we're  several  groups  of  protesters  in  a  series  of  controversies  related 
to  the  Vietnam  War."^  Three  types  of  armbands  and  $ome  other 
symbols'^ere  utilised  by  differing  factions.   There  had'been  inci- 

n   •  ■  .  : 

26.  Guzick  v.  Drebua,  431»F,2d  594.  600-601*  (6th  Cir.  1970),  cert,  denied,  01  S.  Ct.  941 
ri971).  ^       -  . 

27.  Id,  at  597-  / 

28.  Hill  V.  Lewis,  323  F.  Supp.  55  (E.Q.N.C.  1971).  -  . 
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dents,  and  tensions  were  Qiounting  when  the  principal  acted  to  sus- 
pend those  who  were  wearing  armbands,        *    .  * 

The  district  court  denied  a  preliniinary  injunction  sought  to  re- 
strain the  principal.  The  court  found  that  the  Tinker  holding  was 
"not  applicable"  because  of  the  differing  facts.  The  evidence 
sliowcd  that  there  had  been  "mnrching  in  the  hallways,  recruitment 
of  other  students  to  join  the  several*  groups,  chanting,  belligerent 
and  disrespectful  attitude  towards  teachers,  incidents  of  flag  dis- 
respect, and  threats  of  violence,"  A  material .  fact  was  that  more 
than  (me-third  of  tjie  students  were  children  of  military  personnel 
from  a  nearby  base  and  "it  was  reasonable  to  assume  that  mojiiy  i^f 
them  supported  .the  . national  war  effort 'as  the  result  of  persQpiiA 
family  interests,"  whereas  others  were  "war  protesters,"  The  dif- 
fering armbands  "symbolizef d]  the  divergent  factions/'  TliQ  courj 
found  "reasonable  apprehension  of  disruption  and  violence," 

lu  the  Colorado  case  the  court  sustained  {he  suspension  of  stu- 
dents of  Mexican  descent  for  wearing  black  berets.^*^  The  purposes 
of  tha  berets  on  students  were  said  to  be  to  show  a.  "symbol  of  their 
Mexican  culture,"  to  *^show  unity  among  Mexicans,"  to  be  "a  sym- 
bol of  their  dissatisfaction  with  society*s  treatment  of  their  race, 
and  their  desire  to  improve  that  treatment."  For  a  while  the  wear- 
ing of  the  berets  was  permitted,  but  eventually  wearers  became 
arrogant  and  boisterous  and  engaged  in  intentionally  disruptive 
conduct,  including  blocking  hallways,  refusing  to  give  their  names 
^  to  teachers  and  to  explairi  why  they  were  in  the  hallways,  and  mak- 
ing disfespectful  and  somewhat  threatening  remarks  to  teachers. 
The  court  found  their  suspension  not  U>  be  in  violation  of  their  con- 
stituiional  rights  in  that  '^the  evidence  [was]  without  dispute  that 
the  beret  was  used  by  the  plaintiffs  as  a  symbol  of  their  power  to 
disrupt  the  conduct  of  tJie  school  and  the  exercise  of  control  over 
the  student  body."«^ 

The  Pennsylvania  case  developed  from  a  tense  situation  in  a  high 
school  following  the  involvement  of  United  States  troops  in  Cam- 
bodia and  the  killing  of  four  students  by  the  National  Cuard  troops 
at  Kent  State  University,  Students  were  bping  urged  by  some 
classmates  to  attend  protest  rallies.  Thirty  to  fifty  students  came 
to  school  wearing  armbands,  many  having  on  thfem  "sjfike,"  "rally," 
or  "stop  the  killing,"  vSchool  officials  decided  that  armbands  urg- 
ing violation  of  attendance  laws  must  not  be  worn,  but  the  arm-v' 
bands  not  carrying  ".strike  *  or  "rally"  would  be  permitted.  This 

29,  Her^aiidoz  v.  Schoof  District  Number  One.  Denver,  Colorado.  315  F,  Supp,  289  (D, 
Co!o,.197(}i),  „  - 

30,  Id,  al  291. 
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rule  was  upheld  by  a  federal  district  court,  >vhich  reasoned  as  fol- 
lows: • , 

The  temporary  restriction  by  the  school  against  the  wearing  of  the 
armbands  with  tlie  words  "strike  "  "rally  "  and  "stop  the  killing"  was 
not  t-elated  to  the  suppression  of  "pure  speech,"  or  to  the  popidarity 
or  unpopularity  of  the  ideas  souglit  to  be  expressed  tliereby,^  or  the 
admiit\i9lr«tor*s  View  of  the  same.  The  restriction  was  related  to  tlio 
potentially  disruptive  situation  ^it  the  school  at  that  time,  [Sehool 

authorities]  woije  interested  in  and  had  the  responsibility  to  Insure  tjjo   

continuing  education  and  safely  of  all  students.  Thi»  Court  will  not 
now  second  guess  their  judgment.  We  feel  that  the  limited  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  the  students  were  reasonable  and  necessary.  The 
refusal  of  a  student  to  obey  the  reasonable  requests  in  this  case  was 
insubordinate  and  unprotected  activity. •'^^ 

Decidedf^againsi  school  authorities.  'Fwijnsignia  cases  were  de- 
cided in  favor  of  students  in  a  federaf  district  court  in  Texas  and 
in  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  One  was  an  action  to  enjoin 
a  school  district  from  enfprcing  against  wearers  of  brown  armbands 
a  new  regulation  against  wearing  "apparel  decoration  that  is  dis- 
ruptive, distracting,  or  provocative."^^  The  wearers  of  the  arm- 
bands were  of  Mexican  descent  and  the  armbands  were  "in  ex- 
pression and  support  of  their  view  that  the  substance  of  tfiek  griev- 
ances [over  certain  educational  policies]  was  justified  and  worthy 
,  of  corrective  action  by  school  officials." 

The  court  found  that  the  ^ess  rule,  though  not  specifically  men- 
tioning armbands  or  being  limited  thereto,  was  "precipitated  by 
anc[  directed  at"  the  armbands.  Some  disruptions  alleged  by  the 
school  officials  were  not  supported  by  the  evidence. ,  "The  facts 
as  here  found  put  this  case  on  all  fours  with  that  decided^  by  the" 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  [Tinker],""  the  court  concluded.^-'* 

In  the  other  case  the  court  of  appeals  reversed  the  trial  court 
and  found  that  alleged  disruptions  and  threats  of  disruption 
by  wearers  of  black  armbands  were  not  sufficient  under  the 
facts  to  justify  the  exclusion  of  the  wearers.'*^  The  focal  point  was 
the  "Vietnam  Moratorium  of  October  15,  1969."  On  learning  of  a 
plan  to  wear  - black  armbands  in  school,  the  superintendent  "de- 
cided, as  he  testified,  that  it, was  disruptive  and  contrary  to  long 
standing  school  policy/'  But,  in  the  words  of  the  court,  "In  sup- 
port of  the  long  standing  of  this  policy  ...  he  proffered  [a  regu- 
lation], which  . .  .  fails  to  show  it.  .  .  .  If  it  makes  any  difference. 


31.  Wise  V.  Sauers,  345  F.  Supp.  90.  93  (E.D.  Pa.  1972). 

32.  Agiiirre  v.  Tahoka  Independent  School  District.  311  F.  Supp.  664  (N.D.  Tex.  1970). 

33.  Id,  at  666.  ' 

34.  Butt8  V.  Dallas  Independent  School  District,  436  F.2d  728  (5ih  Cir.  1971). 
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it  would  seem  the  policy  was  improvised  ad  hoc  for  the  oQcasion.*'^^ 
The  court  cited  the  facts  that  other  "peace  symbols''  previously  had 
been  allowed  and  that  on  the  moratorium  date  the  principajs  of 
some  schools  were  slow  in  getting  the  word,  with ^ the  result  that 
black  armbands  were  in  fact  worn  for  several  hours  in  some  schools, 
aad  all  day  in  one  school. 

The  Court  rejected  in  strong  words  the  ^*guilt  by  associatioil"  ar- 
gument that  the  black  armband  wearers  by  that  act  subscribed  to 
the  entire  program  of  the  nitionwide  Moratorium  Committee  in- 
*  eluding  its  proposals  for  interruption  of  school  work.  ]i  observed 
that  the  school  authorities  had  reason  to  believe  that  disruption  oji 
October  11  was  a  likely  contingency,  but  disagreed  that  **this  ex- 
pectatioi^ufficed  per  se  to  justify  suspending  the  exercise  of  what 
we  are  ^ught  by  Tinker  is  a  constitutional  right."  The  court  stated 
in  sumimary: 

Our  flifferrnce  with  the  trial  court  therefore  is  that  we  do  not  agree 
that  the  precedential  value  of  the  Tinker  decision  is  nullified  when- 
ever a  school  system  is  confronted  with  disruptive  activities  or  the 
possibility  of  them.  Rather  we  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
declared  a  constitutional  right- which  school  authorities  must  nurture 
and  protect,  not  extinguish,  unless  they  find  the  circumstances  allow 
them  no  practical .  alternative.  As  to  the  existence  of  such  circum- 
stances, they  are  the  judges,  and  if  within  the  range  where  reasonable 
minds  may  differ,  their  decisions  will  govern.  But  there  must  be  some 
^  inquiry,  and  establishment  of  substantial  fact,  to  buttress  the  deter- 
mination. 

Racial  Symbols 

Insignia  have  figured  in  several  cases  related  to  desegregation. 
(See  also  Guzick,  supra,)  One  developed  in  a  Tennessee  school  that 
recently  had  been  integrated.*^^  Prior  to  integration  the  Confed- 
erate flag  Vas  used  as  the  school  flag,  Disruptions,  however,  had 
caused  the  school  to  chfinge  its  symbol.  A  student  who  insisted  on 
wearing  the  Confederate  flag  as  an  arm  patch  was  eventually  sus- 
pended. The  Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth  Circuit,  upheld  the  suspen- 
sion, indfcating  that  under  the  circumstances  the  use  of.  the  flag 
was  not  protected  by  the  First  Amendment.  School  officials  were 
justified  in  anticipating  tH^t  a  tense  racial  situation  would  be  ag- 
gravated by  the  student  using  the  Confederate  flag  in  this  fashion. 

On  thc/^otjiejr  hand  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Seventh  Circuit,  found 
there  wa>^^  not  an^jllegidl  discrimination  against  black  students  in  a 

35.  Id,  at  730." 

36.  Id,  at  732. 

37.  Melton  v.  Young,  465  F.2d  1332  (6lh  Cir.  1972), j-crf.  denied,  93  S.  Ct.  1926  (1973). 
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•  particular  school  that  usecl  symbols  some  blacks  found  offensive: 
tlie  school  flag  resembled  the  flag  of  the  Confederacy  the  name 
"Rebels"  was  used  for  athletic  teams.  "Southern  Aires  Jor  the  glee  . 
t:liib,  and  "Southern  Belle"  for  the  hotticconiing  queen."".  Although 
it  did  offer  the  view  that  use  of  such  symbols  was  nOt  a,good  policy.  . 
.  the  court  found  no  connection  between  these  symbols  and  any  dis- 
crimination alleged  by  the  black  students.  - 

In  a  s'chool  desegregation  proceeding,  a  federal  court  in  Louisiana 
ordered  that  symbols  or  indicia  expressing  desire  cvf  the  school 
board  or  its  employees  to  maintain  segregated  schools  be  re  moved. , 
As  part  of  the  order  the  judge  expressly  barred  the  Confederate 
flag  but  added,  "This  shall  not  prevent  individual  students  trom 
wearing  or  displaying  buttons,  signs,  or  symbols;'^"     n  a  brief  per 
curiam  opinion  the  Cou'rt  of  Appeals.  Fifth  Circuit,  a  firmed/-* 
As  to  bannrhg  symbols  or  indicia,  the  appellate  court  said  that  the 
lower  court  was  fully  warranted  in  "banning  symbols  or  indicia 
expressing  the  school  board's  or  Us  employees,  desire  to  maintain 
segregated  schools  and  requiring  Uiat  they  'shall  be  removed  from  , 
-the  schools  and  shall  not  be  officially  displayed.         The  court 
-  •  made  no  reference  to  individual  students. 

A  Florida  high  school  had  used  the  name'^Rebels"  as  its  official 
team  nqjn'e  and  the  Confederate  flag  as  the  school  embleni  since 
its  opening  in  1958.-  Beginning  in  1966-67  a  few  black  students 
,     attended.-  In  1972-73  about  S  percent  of  the  enrollees  were  black. 

^uit  was  brought  to  enjoin  the  use  of  these  symbols.'a    The  board 
'    took  the  position  that  the  student  body  had  the  First  Amendment 
right  to  choose  the  school  symbols.   Early  m  (97?  the  student  body 
had  voted  by  a  large  majority  to  retain- them. 

At  the  trial  the  court  found  thW  the  symbols  were  racially  irritat- 
ing to  a  substantial  number  pf  blaVk  students,  that  the  synibols  were 
a  significant  contributing  cause  of  the  racial  tension  at  the  school, 
and  that  the  use  of  the  symbols  was  an  obstacle  to  the  effect|ve 
operation  of  a  racially  unitary  school  Citing  5m.//i  and  Melton, 
.and  both  distinguishing  and  rejecting  Wfcs,  the  court  ordered  «se 
of  the  symbols  in  the  school  halted.  Official  use  was  barjed  pri- 
marily on  the  conclusion  that  maintenance  of  the  symbols  adlversely 
affected  the  operation  of  a  unitary  school  system,  private  ikse  was 
barred  pirimarily  on  the  conclusion  that  presence  of  the  s|ymbols 

'  "       38  Banks  v.  Muncie  Community  Schools  433  F.2d  292  (7lh  Cir.  1970). 

39.  Smith  V.  St.  Tammany  Parish- School  Bo^A,  316  F.  Supp.  U74  (ED.  La.,  1970). 

41.  Smith  l"stV  Tammany  Pa'rish  School  Board.  448  F.2d  414  (5th  Cir.  1971) . 

43-.  August"';.'  School  Bo*rd  oi  Escambia  County,  361      Supp.  383  (N.D.  Fla.  1973). 
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had  caused^  disruption  thtJt  was  likely  to  increase  if  individ^ls 
wore  t^o  continue  using  the\  symbols  after  the  court  had  forbidden 
their  use  as  school  emblemsA  Such  private  use  could  only  be  viewed 
as  "provocation  to  anger  black  students." 

.     '       PUBLICATIONS  , 

Sii(ice  1968  there  has  been  a\  procession  of  cases  involving  qtie^f- 
tions  about  the  extent  of  the  power  of  public  school  authorities  io 
control  student  publijcatiojns.  Litigation  has  involved  both  publica- 
tions sponsored  by  schools  arid  \so-Called  "undergrotxjftd"  materials. 
Some  i'tems  have  been  distributed  free  of  charge;  others  have  been 
sold  or  have  solicited  contributions.  Some  have  been  lengthy;  others 
have  been  limited  to  one  sheet.  1  Some  have  treated  controversial 
topics;  some  have  invoked  charges  of  vulgarity  or  obscenity;  some 
have  directly  criticized  school  aUi|horilies.  « 

The  common  legal  thread  throughout  the  cases  is  that  school 
authorities  have  atte^mpted  to  restrict  in  some  manner  written  com- 
munications received  by  student?  on  school  premises;  Clearly  any 
restraint  must  be  tested  against  the  First  Amendment's:>  protection 
of  fripecjom  of  speech  and/or  press.  ^ 

Time,  Place,  and  Manner  Restraints 

The  general  proposition  that  .school  authoriti'es  can  contro^  the 
**time,  place,  and  manner"  of  expressive  activity  is^\vell  settled,^'* 
Such  regulations,  if  they  are  not  deceptively  used  as  a  gliise  for  re- 
stricting production  and  distribution  (>£ ,4 iter a^J^rp^deemed  undesir- 
able, by  school  a.uthorities,  are  inherently  riece^ary  for  a  j^roper 
educational  atmos|^ihere.  The  purpose,  of  cgurse^'  "is  to  ^event  dis- 
ruption and  not  to  stifle  expression/  The  regulations  may  not 
require  that  a  student  obtain  approval  for  the  ti«ie,  place,  and  man- 
ner of  each  proposed  distribution;  they  should  be  promulgated  by 
school  authorities.'*^  If  those  receiving  the  papers  act  in  an  irre- 
sponsible manner  it  is  they,  and  not  the  writers  of  the  papers,  who 
should  be  disciplined.'*''^  ,  - 

Several  courts  have  indicated  judicial  approval  of  specific  ele- 
ments of  time,  plac^,  and  manner  restraints.  The  Court  of  Appeals, 
Second  Circuit,  has  said  that  "it  would  be  wise  for  the  Board  to  con- 
sider [and  specify]  the  areas  of  school  property  where^it  would  be 

44.  Grayned  v.  City  of  Rockford.  408  U.S.  104,  92  S.  Ct.  2294  (1972)*.  ' 
.45.  Shanley  v.  Nortlieast  Independent  School  District.  Bexar  County,  Texas,  4(52  F.2d 
960.  969  {5th  Cir.  1972). 

46.  Fiijishima  v.  Board  of  Education,  460  F.2d  1355  (7th  Xir.  1972). 

47.  Sullivan  v.  Houston  Independent  School  District,  30r  F.  Supp,  1328,  1342  (S.D.  Tex. 
1969).  ~ 
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appropriate  to  distribute  approved  material;'**^  A  ban  on  distribu- 
tion of  any  literature  during  a  fire  drill  would  be  upheld.*"  'The 
Board  may  provide  tliat  all  leafletting  is  to  take  place  outside  of  the 
school  building  or  iit  U^e  student  lounge  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
regular  classroom  and  other  school  activities  are  not  interfered 
with/*'*"  But  a  prohibition  against  any  distribution  "while  classes 
are  being  conducted"  is  too  broad  where  there  are  periods  when 
substantial  numbers  of  students  are  on  the  premises  and  are  not  en- 
gaged in  classroom  activity.'^^ 

Involvement  in  Discipline  Cases  > 

Sometimes  production  or  distribution  of  publications  has  consti- 
tuted only  one  of  several  factors  involved  in  student  discipline 
situations.  .In  a  New  York  case  a  federal  district-court  held  tfiat  a 
student  was  not  entitled  to  a  preliminary  injunction  £\^nst  his 
transfer  to  another  school  for  having  distributed  an  a r tic leNy^i^t aid- 
ing numerous  Vulgarities.''^  The  article  had  been  published  in  a^ 
paper  on  which  was  forged  the  official  masthead  of  the  school* 
newspaper.  Pfior  to 'this  incident  the  stucl^nt  had  engaged  in  sev- 
eral disruptive  activities^  including  one  in  which  a  fellow  student 
was  injured,  After  conferences  with  school  authorities,  at  that- 
time,  he  had  voluntarily  signed  an  agreement  (o  obey  school  rules 
and  to  avoid  activities  "not  conducive  ^to  a  proper  school  atmos^ 
phere."  / 

In  another  New  York  case  with  a  complex  set  of  facts,  partly 
concerning  the  content  of  publications  produced  off  school  prop- 
erty, the  suspension  of  a  high  school  student  was  judicially  approv- 
ed.^'* -'The  student  had  been  involved  in  a  number  of  incidents 
amounting  to  *  a  pattern  of  open  and  flagrant  defiance  of  school 
discipline,  aided  and  abetted  by  his  parents'  encouragement 
Part  of  the  basis  forjhe  student's  suspension  was  the  disorderly  dis- 
tribution during  a  per^iod  of  student  strikes  of  a  publication  con- 
taining "four-letter  words,  filthy  references,  abusive  and  disgusting 
language  and  nihilistic  propaganda."'*-'^    The  court  observed: 

.  .  .  While  there  is  a  certain  aura  of  sacredness  attached  to  the  First 
Amendment,  nejfertheless  these  First  ' Amendment  rights  must  be  bal- 

48.  Eisner  v.  Stamford  Board  of  Ediicalion,  m  K.2d  803,  809  (2d  Cir.  1971). 

49.  Fujishlma  v.  Board  of  Education,  m  F.2d  1355  (7th  Cir.  19.72). 

50.  Vail  V.  Board  nf  Education  of  Portsinoullf  School  District,  354  F.  Supp.  592,  598 
( D  N  H  197'^) 

51.  "jacobk  v."Bna*rd  of  School  Cominissioricrs,  490  F.2d  601  (Jth  Cir.  1973),  cert,  granted, 
9^  S.  Ct.  2638  (1974).  *  , 

52.  f^rgall  v.  Jacobson,  295  F.  Supp.  1121  (S.D.N.Y.  1969). 

53.  Schvv'ariz  v.  Schucker,  298  F.  Supp.  238  (E.D.N.Y.  1969). 

54.  Id.  at  241.  *  .  ^ 

55.  Id.  at  240.        ^  . 
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^anced  against  the  duty  and  obligation  of  the  state  to  educate  students 
in  an  orderly  and  decent  manner  to  protect  the  rights  not  of  a  few  but 
of  all  of  .the  students  in  the  school  system.  The  line  of  reason  must 
he  drawn  somewhere  in  this  area  of  ever  expanding  permissibilil^ 
Gross  disrespect  arid  contempt  for  the  officials  of  an  educational  in 
stitution  may  be  justification  norbnly  for,  suspension  but  also  for  ex. 
pulsion  of  a  student^®  ^ 

,Tlie  Coifrt  of  Appeals,  Fifth  Gircuit,  in  a  case  that  developefd 
over  a  period  of  time  into  one  involving  general  discipline  because 
of  actkms  of  students  originally  concerned  with  distribution  of  pub- 
lications, ruled  that  a  "student  seeking  equitable  relief  from  alleg- 
ed lymnconsti  tut  ion  a  1  actions  by  school  officials  [must]  come  into 
court  with  clean  hands/'*^^  Hn  the  court's  view  the  student's  "con- 
duct in  the  instant  case  outweighs  his  claim  for  First  Amendment 
protection,  and  gave  school  officials  sufficient  grounds  for  discip- 
lining hira."^^  The  .court  refused  to  apply  the  material-and-sub- 
stantial-disruptipn  test  to  a  student  selling  a  newspaper  in  viola- 
tion of  til  prior  submission  rule  where  it  found  that  the  student's 
"flagrant  disregard  of  established  school  regulations,  his  open  and 
repeated  defiance  of  the  principal's  request,  and  his  resort  to  pro- 
fane epithet"'^"  warranted  the  disciplinary  action.  The  court  cited 
a  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  in  which  it  was  held  that 
a  student  group's  announced  refusal  to  abide  by  campus  regula- 
tions would  be  ,a  proper,  reason  for  denying  university  recognition 
to  the  group.^^  \^  . 

Content  Restraints 

Most  decided, cases  concerning  student  publications  have  involved 
th^^content  of  the  publications..  In  this  section  three  categories  are 
discussed :  criticism  of  school  authorities,  controversial  issues,  and 
obscenity  and  vulg'arity.  "Prior  restraints"  on  contents  are  treated 
in  the  next  section. 

Criticism  of  school  authorities.  The  first  modern  "pure"  publi- 
cations decision  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  school  board  prior  to 
Tinker  an^d  subsequently  reversed  on  the  basis  of  'Ainker  prin- 
ciples."^ After  a  three-judge  panel  had  upheld  the  district  court 
by  a  vote  of  two  to  one,  on  a  rehearing  en  banc  the  Court  of  Ap- 

56.  Id.  at  242. 

57.  Sullivan  V.  Houston  Independent  School  District,  475  F.2d  1071,  1077  (5th  Cir.  1973), 
c<r^.  rfen£>rf;94  S.  Ct.  461  (1973).  ' 
.  58.  M  at  1075. 

59.  /rf.  at  1076. 

60.  Healy  v.  Jamc8.  40801.5.  169.  92  S.  Ct.  2338  (1972).  -  . 

6L  Scoville  V.  Board  of  Education  of  Jolict  Township  High  School  District  204,  2£I6 
F.  Supp.  988  {N.D.  III.  1968),  rev'd.  425  F.2d  10  (7th  Cir.  1970),  ccrt:  denied,  91  S.  Ct.  51 
(1970).   '    ■  .  ■  •  r-      .  , 
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peals.  Seventh  Circuit,  by  a  vote^of  five  to  one,  set  aside  the  panel  s 
decision.  Tke  court  ruled  that  the  students  ^yvho- had  distributed  a 
publication  including  somfe  material  found  offensive  by  the  school 
administrjftion  could  not  be  expelled. 

The  basic  error  of  the  distry:t  court^was  that  it  had  ruled  solely 
on  tlie.  ba^is  of  some  contents  of  the  mimeographed  "literary  jour- 
nal "  Particular  emphasis  had  been  placed  on  an  editorial  that,  in 
cri^icrzing  a  school  pamphlet  sent  to  parents,  urged  "all  students 
in  the  future  to  either  rpfuse  to  accept  or  destroy  upon  acceptance 
all  propaganda  that  Centi^drs  administration  publishes;'  and  a 
yjomnient  that  a  statement  made  by  the  dean  wa^  "the  product  of  a 
sick  min^"  Sis^ty  copies  were  distributed  to  faculty  and  students 
at  a  price  of  "fifteen,  cents  per  copy.  That  there  had  been  no  dis- 
ruption was  undisputed.  „ 

The  court  of  appeals  stated  that  "the  Tinker  rule  narrows  the 
question  before  us  to  whe,ther  the  writing  of  'Grass  High*  and  its 
sale  in  school  to  sixty  students  and  faculty  members  could  'rea- 
sonably have  led  [the  Board]  td  forecast  substantial  disruption  of 
or  material  interference  with  school  activities  .  ,  .  or  infru[sion] 
into  the  scrhool  affairs  or  the  lives  of  others.'  ""^  TJ^g  court  held  that  . 
the  complaint,  which  had  merely  alleged  that  the  items  were  in  the 
public^ion,  did  not  disclose  a  clear  and  present  danger  justifying 

•  a  forecast  of  the  harmful  consequences  referred  to  in  the  Tinker 
rule.   The  court  observed: 

jf' 

No  evidence  was  taken,  for  example,  to  show  whether  the  classroom 
sales  were  approved  by  the  teachers,  as  alleged;  of  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  school;  of  the  ages  of  those  to  whom  "Grass  High*^'^  was 
sold;  of  what  the  impact  was  on  those  who  bought  "Grass  High";  or 
of  the  range  of  modern  reading  material  available  to  or  req^iired  of  ^ 
ihp  students  in  the  school  library.  That  plaintiff^  may  have  intended 
their  criticism  to  ^bstantially  disrupt  or  materLdlly  interfere  with  the  • 
enforcement  of  schtjol  policies  is  of  no  sigftificance  per  se  under  the 
Tinker  iest^^ 

The  court  commented  that  the  statement  "imputing  a  *sick  mind* 
to  the  dean  reflects  a  disrespectful  and  tasteless  attitude  toward 
authority,"^'*  but  would  not  justify  a  forecast  of  substantial  disrup- 
tion. 

A  United  States  district  court  in  Texas  rendered  judgment  for 
students  who  had  been  expelled  because  of  tKeir  involvement  with 

•  a  "newspapeiy  that  had  criticized  school  officials."'^    The  court 

62.  M  at  13. 

63.  Id.  at  14. 

65/ Sullivan  v.  Houston  Independent  School  District,  307  F.  Supp.  132)8  (S.D.  Tex.  1969). 
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found  the  criticism  of  school  policies  and  administrators'  attitudes 
to  be  "on  a  mature  and  intelligent  level.'*""  Evidence  presented  as 
to  disturbances  created  by  distribution  of  the  paper  was  deemed 
inadequate  to  support  suppression  of  the  paper.  The  court  also 
observed  that  the  boys  had  carefuily  distributed  the  paper  and  that 
they  were  not  responsible  for  movement  of  copies  by  "unknown 
persons."  The  court,  gave  short  shrift  to  the  school  authoriHes' 
argument  that  there  was  an, organized  student  movement  attempt- 
ing to  "overthrow"  the  Houston  school  system  and  that  elimination 
of  the  paper  and  expulsion  of  the  students  were  necessary  to  pre- 
vent further  "infiltration." 

Occasionally,  to  amplify  their  reasoning,  courts  have  set  forth 
possible  judicial  responses  to  hypothetical  situations,  A  federal 
district' court  has  suggested  that  "if  on  the  basis  of  substantial  re- 
liable'information,  the  school  authorities  believe  that  a  given  pub- 
lication .  .  .  advocates  cjestruction  of  school  property  or  urges  'phys- 
ical violence*  against  teachers  or  fellow  students,'*"^  they  would  be 
justified"  in  suppressing  it  during  school  hours  anjd  on  ^school 
grounds.  But,  according  to  the*Seventh  Qincuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
in?rtJie  absence  of  "extraordinary  circumstances"  school  authorities 
could  not  penalize  a  student  who  "dis^tributed  a  controversial  pam- 
phlet in  a  lunchroom  resulting  in  robust  argument's  or  who  distri- 
buted a  newspaper  including  derogatory  but  not  defamatory  re-, 
marks  about  a  teacher."^ . 

Controversial  issms.  The  First  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled 
in  favor  of  students  desiring  to  (distribute  within  the  school  building 
controversial  literature  disapproved  by  school  officials."^  One  item 
was  an  antiwar  leaflet,  the  other  "A  High  School  JJ^ll  of  Rights.** 
The  authorities  were  unsuccessful  in  their  attempt  to  invoke^fi  rule 
aimed  at  controlling  inschool  advertising  or  prom^ional  efforts  of 
nonschool  organizations. 

Anothe'r  court  has  ruled  that  the  Constitution  does  not  require  "a 
specific  rule  regarding  every  permutation  of  stude'nt  conduct  be- 
fore a  school  administrati(m  may  act  reasonably  to  prevent  disrup- 
tion. .  .  .  We  do  not  here  delimit  the  cd^tegoricssof  materials  for  which 
a  high  school  administration  may  exercise  a  reasonable  prior  re- 
straint of  content  to  only  those  materials  obscene,  libelous,  or  in- 
flammatory, for  we  realize  that  specific  prc|blem«  will  require  in- 

66.  Id,  at  1341.  *  .  - 

6T.  Vail  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Portsmouth  School  District,  354  F.  Supp.  592,  600 
(D.N.H.  1973). 

68.  Jacobs  v.  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  490  F/.2d  601,  606  (7th  Cir.  1973).  cert, 
granted,  94  S.  Ct.  2638  (1974). 

69.  Riseman  v.  School  Commillee  of  City  of  Quincy,  439  F.2d  148  (Ut  Cir.  1971). 
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dividual  and  specific  judgments."^"   These  words  of  the  Court  oi  . 
Appeals,  Fifth  Circuit,  were  written  in  a  case  where  appearance 
of  "controversial"  subjects  in. a  publication  was  offered  as  a  reason, 
foi* disciplining  students. 

The  controversial  points  wei:p  an  advocacy  of  review  of  the  laws 
regarding  marijuana  and  the  offering  of  information  on  birth  con- 
trol  The  court,  in  disapproving  the  position  of  the  school  otticia  s. 
said  "It  abpears  odd  to  us  that  an  educational  institution  would 
boggle  at  'controversy'  to  such  an  extent  that  the  mere  representa- v 
tion  that  students  should  become  informed  of  two  widely-publi- 
cized, widely-discussed,  and  significant  issues  that  face  the  , citi- 
zenry" should;  prompt  the  board  to  stifle  the  content  of  a  student 
publication."^*  . 

That  the  author  of  a  publication  may  be  "controversial    is  not. 
relevant  to  First  Amendment  rights  of  those  who-distribute  the  ma- 
teriaL  Thus  a  blanket  bar  against  distribution  by  .stiidents  of  ma- 
terials "not  written  by  a  student,  teacher,  or  other  school  employee 
cannot  be  put  jnto  effect." 

■  In  a  New  York  case  the  right  of  high  school  students  to  publish 
in  the  school  hewspapcr  a  paid  advertisement  opposing  the  war  in 
Vietnam  was  judicially  upheld.^=^  The  advertisement  read:  Ihe 
United  States  government  is  pursuing  a  policy  in  Vietnam  which 
Ls  tfcth  repugnant  to  moral  and  international  law  and  dangerous  to 
the  future  of  humanity.  We  can  stop  it.  We  must  stop  it.  ^  When 
the  principal  of  the  school  directed  that  "the  advertisement  not  be 
published,  the  students  claimed' an  abridgement  of  their  freedom 
of  speech. '  ' 

School  authorities  maintained  that  the  publication  "is  not  a  news- 
paper in  the  u.siial  sense"  but  is  "a  'beneficial  educational  device 
^developed  as  part  qf  the  curriculum  and  intended  to  inure  primarily ' 
to  the  benefit  of  these  who  compile,  edit  and  publish  it.  '  I  hey 
said  the  policy  is  thatjonly  purely  commercial  advertising  is  ac- 
cepted for  the  paper/nd  that  news  items  and  editorials  are  re- 
stricted to  mutters  pining  to  the  high  school  and  its  activities. 

After  examining  back^.ssucs  of  the  paper,  howeve'r,  the  court 
noted  that  "the  newspaper  is  being  used  as  a  communications,  media 

70.  Sliunley  v.  Northeast  Independent.  School  District,  Bexar  County,  Texas,  462  F.2d 
960,  970-71  (Slh  Cir.  1972).  '  ' 

72.  jto'bs''J.^Board  of  School  Commissioners,  490  F.2d  BOl  (7lh  Cir.  1973),  cer(.  granUd.^ 

94  S.  Ct.  2638  (1974).   •  '  ^r..,^  ,r.<:nx 

73.  Zucker  v.  Panitz,  299  F.  Supp,  102  (S.D.N.Y.  1969). 
Id.  at  103.  -  . 

75.  Id.  , 
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tegarding  controversial' to^ics^ and  thed.  the  teaching  of  journalism 
incliudes  dissemination  of  .such  ideas.  .  ,  .  The  presence  of  articles 
concerning  the  dr,aft  and  studenhppinion  of  United  States  partici- 
pation in  the  war  shows  that  the  war  is  considered  to  be  a  school- 
related  subject.  This  being  the  cas^  there  is  no  logical  reason  to 
permit  news 'stories  on  the  subject  and  preclude  student  advertis- 

Despite  the  school  authorities'  argument  that  the  Tinker  decision 
was  not  relevant,  the  court  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court's  state- 
ment in  Tinker  that  "personal  intercominunication  among  the  stu- 
-dents*'  is  protected  not  only  in  the' classroom.  The  court  concluded: 

Here,  the  school  paper  appears  to  have  been^pen  to  free  expression 
-  .  of  ideas  in  the  news  and  editorial  columns  as  well  as  in  letters  to  the 
e3itor.  It  is  patently  unfair  in  light  of  the  free  speech  doctrine  to  close 
to  the  students  the  forum  which  they  deem  effective  to  present  their 
ideas,'^''^  • 

Obscenity  and^vulgariiy.  That  school  authorities  can  ban  ob- 
scene  materials  from  School  premises  is  unquestioned,  Questions 
exist,  however,  about  *what  is  obscene  as  a  ntatter  of  law,  Discus- 
sion of  the  latter  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  treatise.  However,  it 
may  be  authoritatively  said  that  school  authorities  can  suppress 
materials  that  could  not  be  banned  from  public  streets.  Involved 
are  the  needs  of  the  school  environment  and  the  fact  that  "even 
where  there  is  an  invasion  of  protected  freedoms  'the  power  of  the 
state  to  control  the  conduct  of  children  reaches  beyond  the  scope 
of  its  authority  over  adults.'  "''^^ 

Very  relevant  to  the  school  situation  is  the  important  distinction 
between  obscene  materials  and  materials  containhig  viilgarities. 
The  Icey  element  in  obsqenity  is  appeal  to  prurient  sexual  inter- 
estsJ^*  Thus  in  a  given  ctytitext  it  has  been  held  that  the  use  of  the 
word  "fuck"  in  the  deckration  "High  Skool  is  Fucked"  had  no  re- 
ference to  sex,  but  rather  meant  that  the  high  school  was  "in  bad 
shape/*8<>         ^  .   

./  At  the  trial  of  this  case,  w'hen  it  had  been  pointed  out  that  similar\ 
Repressions  were  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  the  school  system, 
the  principal  suggested  that  the  library  works  had  "educational 
merit,"    He  testified  that  such  language  in  books  and  magazines- 
in  the  library  was  to  be  tolerated  because  it  .described  "things  as 

76.  /rf.  at  103-04. 

77.  W.  at  105.      -  -c 

78.  Ginsberg  v.  New  York,  390  U.S.  629,  88  S.Ct.  1274,  1280  (1967). 

79.  Fujishima  v.  Board  of  Education,  460  F.2d  1355  (7th  Cir.  1972). 

\  80.  Sullivan  v.  Houston  Inrfcpfci^dent  School  District.  333  F.  Siipp.  1149  (S.D.  Tex.  1971), 
vacated  on  other  gronndh,  4'?5  F.2,d  1071  (5th  Cir.- 1973),  cert,  denied,  94  S,  Ct.  461  (1973), 
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thvy  weve  at  the  time"  in  hooks  "rtbont  i\w  war.  about  tlio  poor 
people,  the  I'nclej'privileged.  Nfauy  , times  this  is  the  way  they  speak 
and  this,  to  tfen.  is  not*  obseenq.  -  [t*s  jnst  a  matter  o£  their  own 
ecmversutioru"^'* 

[he  eourt  said  jl  was  "unable  (o  eonlprelutul  sueh  a  dStinctiori 
and  eoiiHequently  [was]  eouslraiued  to  find  that  respondents  [had] 
lailed  to  demonstrate  a  basis  for  discrimination  belweeif  the  use  of 
vulgarity  in  [the  student  publication]  and  its  use  in  school-ap- 
proved pid)liealions;*«-    In  an  earlier  decision  inVt>lving  the  same. 

_    ^  Q2.  Id.  at  1166-67. 

litigants  the  eourt  had  ruled  that,  objected-to  items  in  a  publication 
^vere  no  more  obseene  than  [a]  sign  hanging  iu'the  office  of  the 
sch{)ol  Athletic  coaches. 

A  fedejal  district  court  in  California  upheld  a  ten-day  suspension 
of  Kvo  students  for  having  violated  a  rule  against  use  of  "profan- 
ity or  vulgarity'Vin^an  off-campus  newspaper  distributed  immedl. 
ately  adjacent  to  seliool  V""nds.^»  The  plaintiff  students  con- 
tended thrit  (he  Tinkin^  test  pr()tecled  them  because  the  issue 
•  of  the  paper  "did  not  eause  disruptKni^)^  interference  with  the 
n{)rmal  educational  prograu^  a]  [the  scluMi  and  .  .  .  they  were 
merely  eXpressiiijf  their  views, and  opinitms.  which  they  had  every 
right  to  (h)  although  such  t-xpression  might  be  urr^pular  with 
some."**^  *  ^"""Nft^  \ 

The  court  fou^id  that  there- had  been  some  disruption,  and  fa- 
ther, that  the  ease  presentecj  an  issue  different  from  freedom  of 
speech  on  p{)liticar  matters.  It  referred  to  testimony  by  the  prin- 
cipifl  and  the  assistant  .principal  that  20  to  "^O  tc^achcrs  had  told 
Uiem  of  interruption  of  iheir  classes  and  of  inattention  by  .students 
due  (o  their  readinfljof.  and  talking  ;d)out.  the  publication.  (A  few 
teachers  testified  there  were  disrupti{)ns.  and  some  testified  to  the 
contrary.) 

riie  court  emphasized  that  the  Jssue  here  was  not  whajt-was  said, 
but  h()w  it  was  said.  Although  neither  pornography  nor  obseeni.ty 
iBi^flQj[ined  by  law  was  involved,  the  court  was  satisfied  that  there 
weiT  vu^f?ai^Hie^i  in  the  text  hs  well  as  in  some  pictures,  and  that 
the  rule:  r^uisotohle  undci'  C^alifornia  statutes,  Was  thus  bpoken. 
TheoeouEi  conchidedlfbaO^jlaintiffs  we're  not  disciplined  for  th^ 
criticism  of  the  school  admhhi^tratOrs  and  tha,  Wculty.  or  of  the' 
Vietnam  war,  but  because  of  the*profane  anclTvulgar  manner  in 

81.  Id.  at  1166.      '  \  *  •  ' 

^'  Indopemlcnt  School  District.  307  F.  Supp.  1328.  1341  (S.P.  Tp;t. 

84.  Baker  v.  Downey  Cily  Board  of  Education.  3p7      Supp.  517  (CD,  Cal.  1969). 

o5.  Id,  at  521.  ■> 
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whicli  they  expressed  their  views  aiid  ideas. "^'^  The  court  noted 
that  pri{)r  issues  c^^jhe  puhlieation  had  erltiei/ed  (he  school  author- 
ities, but  no  action  was  taken  until  th^»  "vulgar"  issue  was  distri- 
bufedt 

That  obscene  literature  ^)er  s(j  in  piiblic  4pcho6ls  is  not  protected 
-general  c{)nsideratii)n^  t)f  free  speet^i  was  obser^^ed  by, a  Uniteil 
States  district  court  in  Michip:an.'^=*  The  court  stated  sqUhA  author- 
ities have  the  power  to  protnultfate  "rules  concerning?  the  extent  to 
which  und  the  c()nditi{)ii>?  uiuler  anIucIi  obscene  materials  rjuiy  or 
may  not  be  properly  on  vthe  scIhh)I  premises.  .  .  .  Without  belabor- 
ing the  First  Amendiueht  Mssue  unnecessarily  we  are  constrained 
to  conclude  that  the  type  {)f  regulation  hnre  [barring  possession  of 
obscene  materials  on  schoc)!  grounds]  caniH)t  be  considered  viola- 
tive {)f  this  plaintiff's  First  Amendment  rights."'"  However,  the*^ 
court  ruled  that  a  student  c{)uld  not  be  expeJIed  merely  for  posses- 
sion of  ii^  maga/.inc  containing  sonu>  w{)r{ls  (hat  were  aho  found  in 
a  magazine  in  the  library  and  in  a  b{H)k  that  was  on  (he  reading 
list  for  students. 

Because*  vulgarities  are  a  f{)rm  of  expression,  courts  will  not  per- 
mit discipliriarv  action  against  stu(|<*nts  for  rninor  infractions  of 
good  taste.  -Thus,  where  a  statemeht  about  sex  was  an  '^attempt  to 
amuse,"  it  was  held  permissible.""  Sr)  wan. the  use  of  "earthy  words 
relating  to  bodily  functions  and  sexual  interc{)urse"  that  appe(krcd 
as  'Vxpletivcs  or  at  S{)me  similar  level."^"'  I^i  this  case,  'the  contested 
material  amouhted  oidy  to  a  very  small  pttrt  {)f  the  newspapers  and 
was  n{)t  "in  any  significant  way  vrnilc,  sexually  explicit,  Or  .  .  . 
[phiusibly  appealing]  to  the  prurient  interests  of  adult  or  minor,"oi 
In  ho\fling  (hat  a  publication  was  not  obscene,  a  federal  district' 
court  in  New  York  commented  that  the  magazine  contained  "no 
extended  narrative  tending  tc)  excise  sexual  desires  or  constituting  a 
predominant  appeal  fn  prurient  interest.  The  dialogue  was  the  kind 
heard  repeatedly  by  those  who  walk  the  streets\)f  our  cities,  use 
public  conveyances  and  deal!  with  youth  in  an  open  manner."^^ 
^This  court  declined  to  exj^mine  m  detail  the  f)rior-review  policies 
.that  were  being  developed  by  the  ^chool  board  bec^iuse  that  was 
not  necessary  in  order  to  decide  the  issue  beforg^it.  "Premature' 

86.  Id,  at  527. 

a?.  Vought  V.  Van  Burrn  Public  Schools,  306  F.  Supp.  13fl8  (E.D.  Mich.  1969). 

88.  Id,  at  1392. 

89.  Scovillc  V.  Board  of  Educalionlof  Jolict  Townwhip  High 'School  District  204,  42^ 
l'.2d  10  (7th  Cir.  1970).  cert,  thnicd,  91  S.  Cl.  '51  (1970).  .—-r. — 

90.  Jacoba  v.  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  490  K2d  601  (7th  Cir.  1973).  atPtr-erantad 
94  S.  Cl.  2638  (1974).  '  ^'  '  ^        s,  . 


91.  Id.  at  610. 

92.  Koppell  V.  Lcvine,  347  F.  Supp.  456,  459  (E.dXY.  1972)  . 
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straight-jacketing  ty  the  courts  may  abort  sound  and  imaginative 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  problem."^^  '  _ 

This  reasoning  was  applied  by  another^  federal  court  to  exam- 
ination of  an  obscenity  standard  ia  a  situation  wdiere  the  decision 
of  a  principal  had  not  been  appealed  in  accordance  with  a  speci- 
fied proceditre."'*" 

The  Court  of  Appeals,  Fourth  Circuit,  has  stated  that  a  prior 
restraint  upon  obscene  material  where  the  principal  was  to  make 
the  djirtemination  was  invalid  because  as  a  prior  restraint  "obscejie" 
is  not  sufficiently  pcecise  and  understandable  by  -high  school  stu- 
dents and  administrators  to  he  an  acceptable  criterlo.n."''  The  court 
commented  that  obscene  material  could  be  banned  by  a  post  publi- 
cation sanction,  which  it  said  dfd  not  have  to  be  as  precise  as  a 
regulation  imposing  prepublication  restraints.  ^ 

Prior  Restraints 

Four  United  States  courts  of  appeals  have  issued  opinions  pri- 
rparily  foctlising  on  the  question  of  prior  restraints  on  publications 
distributed  on  public  school  premises.  Thc'Second,^"  Fourth. and 
Fifth"^  Circuits  ha^e  held  that  prior  restraints  are  possible  under 
restricted  conditions.  The  Seventh  Circuit  hfts  held  that  although 
the  '^Tinker  forecast  rule  is  properly  a  formula  for  determining 
when  the  requirements  of  school  discipline  justify  punishvjent  of 
students'  for  exercise  of  their  First-Amendment  rights,  .  ,  .  [it]  is 
not  a  basis  for  establishing  a  system  of  censorship  and  licensing  fle- 
signed  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  First  Amendment  rights.*'^^  The 
Firs^  Circuit  has  made  tangential  reference  to  the  issue. 

The  Second  Circuit  issued  its  opinio  A  to  modify  a  district  court 
decision  that  had  disapproved  on  its  face  a  board  rule  providing 
that  literature  to  be  distributed  "shall  have  prior  approval  by  the 
school  administration. "^^^  The  lower  court  had  enjoined  not  only  ^ 
the  board's  polioy  but  ajuy  requirement  that  students  obtain  prior 
approval  before  distributing  literature  within  the  Stamford,  Con- 
necticut, public  schools.   The  court  of  appeals  said  that  it  did  "not 

93.  Id,  at  465.  '  , 

94»  Caplin  V.  Oak.  356  F.  feupp,  1250  (S.D.N.Y.  1973).  '    '     ^  - 

95.  Baughman  v.  Frcienmuth,  478  F.2d  1345  (4th  Cit.  1973). 

96.  Eisner  v.  Stamford  Board  of 'Educatidn,  440  R2d  803  (2d  Cir.  1971). 

97.  Qiiarterman  v»  Byrd,  4.53  F»2*|  54  (4th  Cir.  1971);  Baughman      Freidntnuth,  478 
r.2d  1345  (4th„Cir.  1973). 

98.  Shanley  v.  Northeast  Independent  School  District,  Bexar  County,  Texas,  462  F.2d 
960  (5th  Cir.  1972). 

99.  Fujishima  v.  Board  of  Education, \j60  F.2d  1355.,  1358 7th  Cir.  1972),  accord,  Jacobs 
V.  Board  of  Scliool  Commissioners,  490  r.2d  601  (7tK 't3ir.  J973),  cett,  granted,^  94  S.  Ct." 
2638  (1974)»  \  .  '  ■ 

100.  Risemarr  v.  School  Committee  of  City  of  Quincy,  439  F.2d  146  (1st  Cir.  1971). 

101.  Eisner  v.  Stamford  Board  of  Educatidn.  440  F.2d  803  (2d  Cir.  1971).  - 
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agree  with  the  disirict  court  .  .  .  that  reasonable  and  fair  regrilations 
which  cortectcd  [ccrtuiu]  (lt;tt*('ts  but  nevertheless  required  prior 
submission  of  material  for  approval,  woi>ld  in  all  circumstances  be 
an  uncoustilutionul  'prio^  restraint. '"^"^  Th<?  appellate  coiirt  ob- 
served that  the  United  State  Supreme  Court  had  upheld  film  cen- 
sorship provided  certain  [iroccdural  safeguards.werc^  obs^i'ved?  The 
court  said  that  "it  would  be  highly  disruptive  to  (he  educational 
process  if  .  a  secondary  school  principal  were  required  to  t alee  a 
school  newj*paper  editor  ti)  court,  every  time  tli^  principal  reason- 
ably anticipated  disruf)ti6n  aUv^l  sought  to  restrain  its  cause.  Thus, 
we  wi^l^l  not  require  school  officials  to  seek  a  judicial  decree  before^ 
they  m^y  enforce  the  Board's  policy."^"'' 

Further,  the  court  did  not  "find  any  basis  for  holding,  as  the  dis- 
trict court  suggested,  that  the  scl)j)ol  officials- must  in*  every  instance 
conduct  an  adversary  proceeding  before  they  may  act  -to  prevent 
disruptions,  although  the  thorov^^hness  of  any  offtcial  investigation 
may  in  a  particular' case,  influence  a  court's  retrospeciEtve  perc^p- 
''tion  of  the  reliability  and  rationality  of  officials'  fear  of  .disrup- 
tion.The  court  suggested:     .      \  •  , 

.  .  .  [Glreater  specificity  [in  the  regulation  *|)ertaining  to  materials 
whieh  are  to  barred]  might  reduce  .the  likelihood  of  future  litiga* 
tion  and  thus  forestall  the  possibility  that  federal  courts  will  be  called 
upon  again  to  intervene  in  the  operation  o/  Stamford*^  public  schools. 
It  is  to  everyone's  advantage  thai,  decisions  with  respect  to  the  oper- 
ation of  local  schools  be  made  by  local  officials.  The  greater  xh§  ^ 
generosity  of  the  Board  in  fostering — not  merely  tolerating — students' . 
free  exercise  of  their  t*onstjtulionai  rights,  the  less  likely  it  will  be 
that  local  officials  will  find  their  rulings  sui>jGCted  to  unwieldy  con- 
stitutional litigation*^^^*  ,     ,  ^  • 

In  fiuding  the  board  regulation  constitutionalLy  defecfive  because 
•of  a  lack  of  procedure  for  prior  submission  by  students  ot  material 
for  school  administration  appro^tl,  the  Court  stated: 

To  be  valid,  the  regulation  [requiring  prior  snbmissidn]  must  pre*  ^ 
.  scribe  a  definite  brief  period  within  which  review  of  '^submitted  ma- 
terial will  be  completed. 

The  policy  [at  bar]  is  also  deficient  in  failing  to  specify  to  whom  and  ^.  ^ 
how  material  may  be  submitted  for  clearance.  Absent  such  specifica' 
tions,  sifudents  are  unreasonably  proscribed  by  the  terms  of  the  pol- 
icy statement  from  distributing  any  written  material  on  school  prop- 
.  erty,  since  the  statement  leaves  them  ignorant  of  clearance  procedures. 
Nor  does  it  provide,  that  the  |)rohibiti^rv,  agai;ist  distribution' withoOt 


102.  Id.  at  805. 

103.  Id,  at  8ia 

104.  /rf.*^ 
105. 7rf.  " 
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prior  approval  is  to  be  inoperative  until  each  school  h^ig  established 
a  screening  procedure.  .  * 

Finally,  we  believe  that  the  proscription  against  "distributing''  written 
or  printed  material  without  prior  consent  is  unconstitutionally  vague. 
We  assume  that  by  "distributing''  the  Board  intends  something  more 
than  one  student  passing  to  a  fellow  student  his  copy  of  a  general 
newspaper  or  rriagazine,^'^*^ 

The  Second  Circuit's  reasoning  in  thig  case,  Eisner ^  was  followed 
by  the  Fourth  Circuit  in  a  case  in  which  a  student  was  disciplined 
because  she  had, violated  a  regulation  prohibiting  the  distribution 
of  written  or  printed  material  without  the  express  permission  of  the 
principal  of  the  school*""  Here  the  court  found  the  regulation  in^ 
valid  on  its  "face.    It  said; 

Its  hasic'Vice  does  not  lie  in  the  requijrement  of  prior  permission  for 
the  distribution  of  printed  material,  though  such  reg^uirement  is  mani- 
festly a  form  of  prior  restraint  or  cQnsorship/Free  speech  under 
the.  First  Amendment,  though  available\o  j.u^iles  and  high  school 
students,  as  well  as  to  adults,  is  not  absolute  andthe  extent  of  its  ap- 
^     plication  may  properly  take  into  consideration  the^^gGor  maturity  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.    Thus,  publications  m^  be  protected 
when  directed  to  adults  but  not  when  made  available  to  minors,  ,  ,  , 
Similarly,  a  difference  may  exist  between  the  rights  of  free  speech  at- 
tached to  publications  distributed  in  a  secondary  school  and  those  in 
a  qjPVge  or  a  university.    It  is  generally  held  that  the  constitutional 
right  to  free  speech  of  public  secondary  school  students  may  be  n}6du 
fied  or  curtailed  by  school  regulations  "reasonably  designed  to  adjust 
\       these  rights  to  the  needs  of  the  scfiool  environment,"  .  ,  .  Specifically, 
^      ^school  authorities  may  by  appropriate  regulation,  exercise  pirior  re- 
\    ^  straint  upon  publications  distributed  on  school  premises  dur^rtg  school 
,  hours  in  those  special  cjr<:umstances  where  they  can  "reasonably  *f ore- 
cast  substantial  disruptioYi  of  or  materjal  interferences/with  school 
activities'  <  on  account  of  the  distribution  of  such  prihte^material. 
If- a  reasonable  basis  for  such  a  forecast  exists,  it  is(  not  necessary 
that  the  ^school  stay  its  hand  in  exercising  a  power  crt  prior  restraint 
"UntiT  disruption  actually  occurred,"  .' ,  ,  /  ' 

Wtjat  is  lacking  in  the  present  regulation,  and  what  renders  its  at- 
tempt at  prior  restraint  invalid,  is^the  absence  J)oth  of  any  criteria  to 
be  followed  by  the  school  authorities  in  determining  whether  tq  grant 
or  demy  permission,  and  of  any  procedural  stffeguards  in  the  form  of 
'*an  expeditious  review  procedure"  of  the  decision  of  the  school 
authorities,^'^* 

A;  year  and  a  half  later  the  same  court  was  asked  to  extend  this 
decision,  Quarferman,  to  prohibit  ant/  prior  restraint  based  on  con- 
tentj  from  being  exercised  by  school  officials  over  written  material 

10^,  Id.  at  810-11, 

lot.  Quayterman/v,  Byrd,  453  F,2d  54  (4lh  Cir,  1971). 
106.  Id.  at  57.50. 
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to  be  distributed  oil  schofyl  grounds. The  Court  expressly  declined 
to  do  so,  but  it  a.pplied  QuiirU''rmHn  hs  to  j>Tanl  the  plaintiff  stu- 
dentJ^  more  relief  than  had  the  trial  eourt-.  A  pamphlet  'hacl  been 
distributed  eriticizing  a  prior-restraint  regulation,  wh'ieh  barred 
items  the  principal  believed  to  contain  libelous  or  obscene  language*,' 
to  advocate  illegal  aetions,  or- to  be  '*gr(wsly  'insiilting"  to  any  in- 
dividual or  group,   ^The  eourt  observed  that  the?  rule  did  not  deal 

;  wUh  svK'h  expr^'ssion  in  neutral  terms  of  time,  place,  and' manner 
of  dislti&ut  ion,  but  rather  itnpoTied  restraints  oti  a  {Dublication  be- 

\  cause  of  its  content. 

As  in  Quaiierrnan  the  eourt  found  to  he  fatal  the  absence  of  the 
proeedural  safeguard  pf  a  speeified  and  reasx)nably  shorr^ciod  of 
^time  in  vvhieh  the  principal  oiust  act.  Moreover,  the  regulalitrn^ 
failed -to  provide  for  the  coniingency  of  the  principal's  failure  to 
act  U'ithin  the  specified  brief  time.  Although  the  court  J^iphasized 
it  was  not  in  its  province  \o  suggest  a  ii'mc  limit,  it  Cautioned  thrft 
"whatever  period  is  allowed,  the  regulation  may  not  lawfully  be 
used  to  choke  off  spontaneous  e\pressi/)n  in  rea.ction  to  events  of 
great  public  importance  and  impact."^ 

The  court  further  found,  as  had  the  Ei finer  court,  that  a  proscrip- 
tion against  "distribution*'  was  unconstitutionally  vague.  It  ampli- 
fied its  view  as  follows:  ' 

^  With  respect  to  some  communicative  material  there  may  be  no  prior 
restraint  unless  there  is  "a  substantial  dislribution  of  written  material,^ 
so  that  it  can  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  in  a  significant  number  of 
instances  there  would  be  a  likelihood  that  the  distribution  woljld, dis- 
rupt school  operations."  .  .  .  With  respect  to  other  types  of  material, 

pornography,  one  copy,  indeed,  the  only  copy  may  be  the  sub-  i 
ject  of  what  is  legitimate  prior  restraint  if  what  i%  forbidden  is  pre- 
cisely defined.  The  prohibition  of  material  which  "advocates  illegal 
actions,  or  is  grossly  insulting  to  any  gro^p  or  individual"  seems  to 
belong Jn  the  first  category  and  thus  goes  beyond  the  permissible 
standard  (for  that  type  of  material)  of , forecasting  substantial  dis-. 
-  ruption.^i^ 

In  thi^  case  ihe  court  also  dealt  with  the  question  of  prior  re- 
straints upon  obscene  or  libelous  material: 

We  agree  that  material  .which  is,  in  the  constitutional  sense,  unpriv- 
ileged libel  or  obscenity  if  rea<3  by  children  can  be  ^bannOd  frotti 
V  school  property  by.school  authorities.  .  .  .  If  there  were  no  contem-  ^z' 
^plated  prior  restraint  but  instead  merely'  post-publication  sanction, 
the  problern  of  vagueness  would  not  be  intpjerable.  Put  affirma- 
tively, we  think  that  a  regulation  imposing  prior  restraint  miist  be 


109.  Baiighman  v.  Freicnmulh,  478  I^.2d  1345  (4lh  Cir.  1973). 

110.  Id,  m  1348-49. 

111.  /rf.  at  1349. 
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much  more  precise  than  a  regulation  imposing  posl-publicalion  sartc- 
tions.^  ^ 

The  court  observed  that  'letting  students  write  First  and  be  judged 
later  is  far  less  inhibiting  than  vice  \^ersa.  For  lhat  reason  vague- 
n^ess  that  is  intolerable  in  a  prior-restraint  context  may  be  permis- 
sible as  part  of  a  pos^^publication ^sanetion."^^-*^  The  court  empha- 
sized^thaj;  '^tc'rras  of  art"  such  as  "libelojiii' -yand  *'obscene"  are,  not 
sufficiently  precise  and  understand  able  by  j/ugh  school  students  and 
aclniinistrators  to  be  acceptable  criteria.    In  the  words  of  the  court: 

Thus,  while  school  authorities  may  ban  obscenity  and  unprivileged 
libelous  material  there  is  an  intolerable  dapger,  in  the  ^context  of 
prior  festraint,  /that  under  the  guise  of  such  vague  labels  they  may 
uMconstitutionaily  chbke  off  "^ri'ticisni,  either  of  themselves,  or  of 
school  poHcies,  which  they  find  disrespi&ctful,  tasteless,  or  offensive. 
That  they  may  not  do.^^**  . 

In  a  sharply  worded  rebuke  of  s6hool  authorities  the  Fiftli  Cir- 
cuit Gourt  of  Appeals  declared  unconstitutional  a  policy  applied  to 
punish  students  for  off-campus  publication  and  distribution  of 
printed  materials.^ The  court  said: 

This  case  is  anomalous  In  severffTXespects,  a  sort  of  Judicial  believe- 
^  it-or*not.  Essentially,  the  school  boaNi  has  submitted  constitutional 
fossil,  exhymed  and  respired  to  staUk  the  First  Amendment  orice 
again' longr  after  its  substance  has  been  kiid  to  rest.  Counsel  for  the 
school  t>oard  insi*ts  vigorously  that  education  is  constitutionally  em- 
braced solely  by  th^  Tjenth  Amendment,  leaving  education  entirely 
without  the  protective  perimeters  of  the  rest  of  the  Constitution.  We 
£ind  this. a  rather  quaint  approach  to  the  constitutional  setting  of  edu- 
cation in  liglit  of  [a  long  list  of  Supreme  Court'^decisions].  ,  ,  ^ 
,  There  is  nothing  unconstitutional"  per  se  in  a  requirement  t'hat  stu- 
dents submit  materials  to  the  school  administration  prior  16  distribu- 
tion: .  \  .  Given  the  necessity  for  discipline  and  orderly  processes  in 
^  the  high  schools,  it  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  require  that  materials 
destined**  for  distribution  to  students  be  submitted  to  th^school  ad- 
ministration prior  to  distribution.  As  long  as  the  regu latior^f or  prior 
approval  does  ngt  operate  to  stifle  the  content  of  any  student  publica- 
.  tion  in  an  unconstitutional  manner  and  is  not  unreasonably  complex 
or  onerous,  the  requirement  of  prior  approval  would  more  closely 
approximate  simply  a  regulation  of  speech  and  not  a  prior  restraint. 
Nor  is  there  anything  unconstitutional  per  se  in  a  reasonable  adminis- 
trative ordering  of  the  timej  place,  and  manner  of  distributing  ma- 
terials on  school  premises  and  during  school  hours.^^^ 


112.  Id. 

113.  Id,  at  1350. 

114.  Id.M  1351.  .  .  i 

115.  Shanlcy  v.  Northeast-  Independent  School  District,  Bexar  County,  Texas,  462  F.2d 
960  {5th  Cir.  1972). 


116.  Id,  at  967-69. 
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The  court  pointed  out  it  was  not  saying  that  ivcrv  attempt  by 
.s^oo  .listr/cts  |„  rekulale  conduct  off  school  prf  incls.  and  outride 
school  hours  would  IWil  constitutional  muster,  ff  %Cas  holdin"-  that 
"the  exercise  (»f- disciplinary  authority  hy  ihevJ-hool  board  Dnder 
the  aegis  of  .[the  policW]  was  iineonslilulionallv/applied  to  prohibit 
and  punLsh  presiimpllvely-proiecled  ['irst  .-Vm/ndmen I  expression 
.that  took  place  entire  y  bfl-campus  an,d  without  'substatitijiJ  jyid 
nmterial  disruption  oT/.school  activities  either  /.ctual  or  reas^5^y- 
^  toreseeable.  ut  ;  .  - 

Tb<i  court  {Receptee)'  the  Eisner  criteria  fo/  procedural  arrapge- 
'  .men jg|t- fore, prior  restraint  and  added  ihi/t  ihere  .should  be  pro- 
visi(#Tor  an  appeal. from  the  decision  of  th/  school  prin'^pal  speci-  ' 
lying  the  time  period  .durfng  which  the  ap4-llate  board  mu.st  irmke 
a  deci.sion.  'One  member  of  the  thrce-j/idge  panel  disa.ssociatW 
himself  from  the  view  that  th>l^)nstiti:ilion  requires  an  admini.s- 
trative  appeal  procedure.'  (It  shoiiTd  be.hoted  here  th?it  the  Fourth 
Circuit  included  "an  adecjuate  and  pro/npt  appeals-  procedure"  as" 
one  of  it^  condition.s  'for  prior  re.straint  /ct  out  in  Biiughman.) 

The  Court  of  .Appeals,  Seventh  CircAiit,  has,  adopted  an  "entirely 
diHerent  aporoach  to  prior  restraint  of  student  publications  Ex- 
^  pressly  taking  exceptfon  to  the  Eisner  view,  this  court  has  saixl:' 

rinker  in  no  way  suggests  that  students  may  be  required  to  announce 
their  intentions  of  engaging  in  certain  conduct  beforehand  so  school 
authorities  may  decide  whether  to  prohibit  the  conduct.  Such  a  con- 
cept ol  . prior  restraint  is  eyeii  more  offensive  when  'applied  to  the 
J  long-protected  area  of  publication.  ...  ,  ,  .  ,  . 
The  Tinlcer  forecasi  rule  is  properly  a  formula  foj;^etermining  when 
the  requirements  o  school  discipline  justify  p^unenl  of  sUidents  ' 
for  exerei.se  of  their  First-Amendment  rights.  Ft  is  not  a  basis  for 
establishing  a  system  of  censorship  and  licensing  designed  to  pr<:vent 
.     the  exercise  of  First-Amendment  rights." •«         "  « 

The  court  also  said  that  the  board  has  the  bui^en  of  telling  stu- 
dent.s  when,  how,  and  where  they  may,  di.'^ibute  materials,  rather 
than  reoyiring  3  student  "fco  obtain  administrative' approval  of  the 
time,  pMce.  anTl  manner  of  the  distribution  he  proposes.  "The  board  ^' 
may  then  punish  students  who  violate  those  regulations.' Of  course 
the  board  may  also  establish  a  rule  punishing  student.s  who  publish 
and  distribute-on  school  grounds  obscene  or  libelous  litemtu're."'^'"' 

In  a  subsequent  ca!se  the  Seventh  Circuit  held  void  for  vaguene 
and.overbreadth  a  pi-ovision  that  "no  student  .shall  distribute  in 
SQtiool  literature  /hat  is  .  :  .  either  by  its  content  or  by  the  n^aiiner\ 

117.  Id.  at  975, 

119;  S^a^'lSSg!'  "^""^-"^  Education,  460  F,2d  DSS.  1358  {7lh  Cir.  1972). 
s  -  ' 
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of  distribuHon  itself,  productive  of,  or  likely  to  produce  a  signif- 
icant disriipti(|n  of  the  normal  eduratiqmtil  processes,  functions  or 
purposes  in  arty  of  .the  Indianapolis  schools,  or  injury  to  others."^^^ 
The  proviso  "at  least  threatens,  av  penalty  for  a  student  who  dis- 
tributed Q  controversial  pamphlet  in  a  lunchroom  resulting  in  robust 
arguments  or  who  distributed  a  new'spap'er  including  derogatory 
but  not  defamatory  remarks  abp'ut  a  teacher.  Absertt  extraordinary 
circujnstances,  the  school  authorities  could  not  reasona4)ly  forecast 
siibstantial  ^lisruption  of  oK^material  interference  willi  school  dis- 
cipline or  activities  arising  from  such  incidents."^^^  / 
• .  One  member  of  the.  three-judge  panel  dissented  on  the  preceding 
point.  All  three  judges  agreed,  however,  that  scho(/l  officials  could 
'iTot  re.stricf  literature  to  be  (distributed  to  that  authored  by  persons 
connected  with  the'school  and  containing  **the  name  of  every  per- 
son or  organisation  that  shall  have^participated  in  the  publication." 

A  First  Ci,rcuit  case  arose  when  the  board- of  education  of  Quincy, 
Massachusetts,  attempted  to  prevent  the  distribution  Jwithin  the 
school  of  an  antiwar  leaflet  and  **A  High  School  Bill  of  Rights." 
.  The  board  invoked  a  rule  that  barred  use  of  the  facilities  "in  any 
manner  for  advertising^or  promoting  the  interests  of  any  commun- 
ity or  noii-school  agency  or  organization  Without  the  approval"  of 
the  schooi  board.  The  Court  of  Appeals,  First  Circuit,  held  that 
"the  rule  was  obvi  )usly  devised  for  the  quite  different  purposes  of 
controlling  in-scho^l  advertising  or  promotional  efforts  of  organ- 
izatibr^s.  Mo^e  importantly,  as  sought  to  be.  applied  to  First  Amend- 
ment activities,  it  is  vague  . .  and  does  not  reflect  any  effort  to^. 
minimize  the  adverse  effect  of  prior  restraint. "^^^  c' 

Ruling  on  the  qiJestion  of  preliminary  injunctive  relief,  the  court 
issued  an  order  (without  offering  explanation  for  the  various  pro- 
visions of  the  order)  that  included  a  conffeion.that  "no  advance  ap- 
proval shall  be  required  ot  the  content  of  any  .  .  .  paper.  However, 
the  principal  may  require  that  no  paper  be  distributed  unless,  at 
.the'time  the  distribution  commences,  ai  copy  thereof,  with  notice^  of 
where  it  is  being  and/or  is  to  be  distdbuted,  be  furnished  hira,  in 
hand  if  possible.'*:  , 

Almost  two  years  later  a  federal  district  court  in  the  First  Cir- 
cuit, citing  the  reasoning  of  the  Second  Cir6uit  in  Eisner  and  the 
Fifth  Circuit  in  Shanleij,  expressly  held  that  Jfchool  authorities  may 


of'  School  Commissioners,  490  F.2d  601  (7th  Cir.  1973),  c«rt. 
(1?(74). 


120.  Jacobs  V.  Board 
granted,  94  S,  Ct.  2638 
121.  Id,  at  606.  \ 

122.  Riseman  v.  School  Cbmmittcc  of  City  of  Quincy,  439  F.2d  148,  149  (Ist  Cir.  1971) 

123.  ll  at  149.  1  ■  " 
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.  ^e«:ercise  a  reasonable  prior  resframt  on  the  content  of  publica- 
fions.»2*   'i^i^^,  j^tru^.j.  ^y^^^^  ^  ^.^^1^  prohibiting  the  distribiitron 

of  non-school-splinsored  written,  materials  in  school  biiildtirgs  7nd 
on  school  grounds  within  200  feej  of  school  ^wtices.  It  said  the 
rule  In  the  instant  case  did  not  "facially  knd  itself  to  any  limitation 
in  terms  of  intent,  time,  place,  «.rid'manner  of  disiribution  of  liter- 
ature .  .  .  [and  did]  not  m^tfci  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  School 
Board  to  minimize  tl|e"adversc  effect  of  prior  restraint.">25 

Solicitations  and  Salt^s 

The  context  for  this  aspect  of  the  area  of  publications  has  been 
set  forth  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Seventh  Circuit,  as  follows: 

We  have  little  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  interest  of  the  school 
authorities  in  limrjing  or  prohibiting  commercial  activity  on  school 
premises  by  persons  not  connected'"  with  the  school,  eiHier  acting 
.  fjlirectly  or  through  students  as  agents.  But  ^because  students  have 
I'lr^mendment  rights  within  the  school,  as  recognized  in  Tinker 
we  think  that  the  propriety  of  regulation  of  their  conduct  involving 
the  exercise  of  protected  rights  must  be  independently  justified  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  such  actiyity  by  students  is  similar  to  commer- 
cial activity  by  others.  Sale  of  [a]  newspaper,  or  other  communica- 
Uve  material  within  a  school,  is  conduct  mixing  both  speech  and  non- 
speech  elements.^-"         '  ^ 

In  this  case  the  court  declared  invalid  a  blanket  rule  against  "ex- 
change for  money"  of  literature  on  school  premises  except  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school.  Students  argued  that  the  'rule  was  adopted 
as  an  indirect  means  of  suppressing  their  newspaper  because  thev. 
.would  not  be  able  -to  publish  without  contributions  received  on 
3chool  grounds.  1  he  court  did  not  make  a  finding  on  the  point  but 
held  that,  even  assuming  the  rule  was  not  so  intended,  it  could  not 
be  squared  with  the  C^onstitution  because  the  goals  ef  "good  order 
and  an  educational  atmosphere"  C0;uld  be  achieved iy  rules  govern- 
ing tim<^,  place,  and  manner  of  distribution. 

The  same  conclusion  was  reached  by  a  federal  district  court  in 
Nebt.aska.^2'    gchool  authorities  in  Lincoln  attempted  to  bar  a 
counter-culture    newspaper  distributed  oh  a  "free-or-donation" 
,  basis  by  unpaid  vokmteers,  some  of  whom  were^not  students.  The 
board  of  education  cited  rt^gulations  about  publications  and  com-  ' 
mercialism  (because  the  newspaper  contained  some  advertisem^tits 

1973)'.  ^"'^  ^'  ^""'"^      Education  61  Portsmot.th  School  District,  354  F.  Supp.  592-0.N.II. 

125.'  id,  at  598.  '  ,  *  , 

|rS"4l  fl974)"'^  Commissioners,  490  F.2d  60i,  608  (7th  Cir^  1973),  cen. 

F,TuZ'im^^^^  NX^973K""'"       Schpol  Distnct  No.  1  of 'Lincoln,  Nebraska,  37(> 


for  profit-jnaking  estabUshniefits  andi»iDecause  the  plea  for  dona- 
tions "^as  USelf  a  commercial  undertaking).  The  court  pointed  out 
that  the  school  boar^^erriiitted  sc^hool  newspapers  to  carry  "at 
lea.st  three  or  foui^  times"  as  ui'uclj  commercial  advertising  a«»4be 
objected-to  pa-pOr  .and  that  the  board  allowed  direct  solicitation  of 
students  for  the  CVnimunity  Ches^,  March  of  Dimes^  and  Junior 
Red /Cross.  These  inconsistencies  ^lisplayed  not  only  a  failure  of 
the  board  to  be  "evcn-han<led,*I  but  suggested  that  the  board  was 
aw^re  that  cominercialism  and  solicitations  per.se  were  not  likely  to 
interfere  with  educational  endeavors.-  ^ 

Under  different  facts  and  proof,  the  Second  Circifit  Court'  of  Ap- 
peals sustained  a  half-cent ury -old  statewide  regulation  in  New 
York  barring  "all  solicitations  of  public  school  pupils."!'-^  The  court 
ajccepted  the  reason  for  th#  rule— press ui*es  upon  students  (75  to. 
1 00- r^'quests  for  solicitations  in  12  years  in^he  defendant  school  dis- 
trict). The  instant. appjiaation  of  the  rule  ^vas  to  forbid  distribution 
of  a  leaflet  asking  for  contributions  to  pay  fot  the  defense  of  the 
"Chicago  Eight*'  (antiwar  activists).  A  dissenwng  judge  believed 
that  the  collectipn  in  this^§ituati()n  was  integrally  connected  to  the 
expression  of  opinion.  - 

In  North  Carolina  a  policy  against  sales  (except  of  supplies  and 
student  new^spapers)  was  inwked  to  prevetat  the  establlshr/ient  of 
a  club  to  seU  newspapers  of  all  viewpoints  on  public  school  prop- 
erty. A  federal  dislrict  court  found  that  "the  regulation  com- 
plained of  inVolves  a'  commercial  transaction  rather  than  a  consti- 
tutionally protected  free  expression";  thei:efore,  the  board  had  the 
power  to  e^orce  the.bau.^^"  There  had. been  no  attempt  by  school 
^officials  to  prevent  distribution  of  any  p^ipers  on  a  free  basis.  (This 
decision  was  subse?quently  vacated  by  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  becatise  the  student  had  moved  from  the  school- distriel: 
before  the  trial  court's  jl^cision.)  . 

A      ■        :       ■  ■» 

.  DRESS  APPEARANCE 

Legal  issues  related  to  dress  ^nd  appearance  of  students"  bave 
nuish roomed  in  recent  years,  with,  students  and  parents  charienging 
attempts  by  school  officials  to  regulate  certain  modps  of  dress  or 
appearance.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  have  dealt  with 
attenipts  to  prohibit  styles  of  dress  or  appearance,  especially  male 
hairstyles  and  beards,  ,  -  \ 

'  128.  Katz  V.  McAulay,  438  F.2d  1058  (2d  Cir.  1971),  ceru  denied^  92  S.  Ct.  930  (1972). 

129.  Cloak  V.  Cody,  326-F.  Supp.  391,  396  (M.D.N.C.  1971),  vacated  449  F.2d  781  (4th 
Cir.  1971). 
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Prescribed  Diyss  and  "Appearance  \  xs,/ 

'  Rarely  lias  the  preseribino;  of  specific  dres.s  bten  inv(tlvecl  in  ap- 
pellate courts.  However,  one  c#;e  met  s(|uarely  the  issue  of  the 
enforceability  of  k\  school  l:)()arcl  regulatioii  that  required  boys  at- 
teiuling  a  county  agricultural  high  school  to  wear  khaki  iini forms 


on  campus  andv  in  pu 


3I iV "pi aces  w n h in  f i v e  m il es/^fTNt he  s e ho ol . ^ 


Some  students  boarded  £it  the  scl'iool:  others  wefe  day  pupils. 

The  Supreme  df>urt  of  Mississippi  upheld  the  rule  as  applicable 
to  the  students  wlur  Wjcre  board  lag  at  the  school  because  they  were 
unde;*  the  care  and  c"4st()(ly  of  the'aiiflltt.)rities  for  the  term.  How- 
ever, tbe.  rule  could  bp  applied  to  day  pupils  only  when  they  were 
actually  in  scliool  or  going  tx)  or  from  schod.  The  board  had  ar- 
gued that,  because  of  local  conditions,  the  regulation  wa.s  neeessary 
for  the  maintQiianee  of  discipline.  This'  appears  to  be  the  only 
appellaie  ca!j;e decided  on  substantive  grounds  on  the  point  Oif^r^ 
scribed  dress  for  school  att^dan'ce.  ■  . 

A  more  rece  n  t  ease  ir^v-ol  v  ed  a  Ca  I  i  For  n  i  a  school  boa  rd*s  ord  e  r 
that  required  f(^male  students  at  one  high  school  to  wear,  four  days 
■  i  w;f;ek,  prescribed  clothing  as  follows:  '*mi(l(h"  blouse  w^ith  collar 
and  .tiie,  and  a  blue,  black,  or  white  skjrt,"^*'^  A  girl  ignored  thi$ 
rule  and  appeared  at  school  **nea|ly  ^nd  modestly  dressed  in  a  noii- 
iiniform  blouse  and  skirt,'*  She  stated  she  would  not  wear  the  uni- 
form because  the  regulati6n  was  '^unreasonable  and  a  violfFtion  of 
her  constitutional  ^rights."  She  di(l  not  claim  religions  err  cost 
grounds.  School  officials  suspended  her.  Suit  was  br6ijght  to  pro- 
hibit the  enforcement  of  the  requirement«and  to  reinstate  the  ^irl. 
The  trial  court  ruled  against  the  board,  but  on  appeal  that  decision 
was  reversed  on  procedural  grounds,  Flowever,  the  appellate^^court 
noted  that  no  evidence  had  been  presented  by  the  board  as  to  con- 
ditions that  'might  support  the  rule.  * 

Prescription  of  elements  of  dress  on  specific  occasions  in  tlie 
school  must  meet  the  test  of  reas(mablene.ss,  with  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  complainant.  For  example,  a  school  board  in  Jowa  re- 
qiiired  the  w^earing  of  a  gown  at  graduation.  .Three  girls  who  re- 
fused to  wear  the  gown  were  prohibited  \y  the  boaid  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  ceremony  ancj  receiving  fk«ir  diplomas.  The 
Supreme  Coiii^t  of  Towa  ruled  that  tbe  wearing  of  the  cap  and 
gown  had  iTo  relation  to  edu^aticmal  values  and  that  the  diploma.s, 
which  had  been  withheld,  must  be  awarded. ^"^^  However,  the  court 


130.  Jones  v.  Day,  127  Mi«5.  136,  89  So. -906  (1921).  ^ 
.  13j;  NooD^n  V.  Green,  276 Cal.  App;  2(1  25.  m  Cal.  Rptr,  513  (1969). 

132.  Valentine  v.  Independent  School  District  of  Casey,  191  Idwa  11(00,  183  434 
^(1921). 


emphasize^  it  was  riot  questioning  the  practi,ce  of  \<rearing  caps  and' 
gowns.    It  was  stated  that  the  board  may  deijy  the  right  of  »>gi;ad- 
nale  to  t^aVtieipafe  ih  the  public  ceremony  of  gracluatron  unless  a 
cap  and  gown  is  worn:  o  a  '  « 

Prescriptitins.  of  student,  c^lofhing  for  Jooha  fide  safefy  or  hei4|h 
feaspns'can  b^  enforced.  '  Safety  considerations  clearly  would  cover 
oihe  requirement  of  .such  it^ms  as  goggles  for  welding' ^ind  helmets, 
.for  footbalk    Caps  or'ne/s  og* long  hair  in  swimining'^pools  or  copk-* 
ijng  classes  may  be 'ji^styf  ied  as  health  'mea?JuriE;s.  -  • 

The  Supreme  OurtM)f  Alabama  dealt  at  lejigtH-with  the  matter 
of  prescribed  olothing'^in'TSlhysdcal  educaUon'jn  a  case  where  a  girl 
was  suspended  from  hi^h  schdol  because  she  ^efusfcd  to  participate 
in  the  refqifired  physical  educatiou  clas^sJ^'*^  Her  re  hi  sal  was  di- 
,  rectecl  against  the  unifprm  to  be^  worn  for  the  exejrc.ises;  which  she 
cj^nteaded  was  "immodest  and  sihfui'*  She  was  supported.  Hy  her 
father^  who  did  not  wish  her^even'to  be  in  the.  presence  of  the 
tcfichef  and  other  pupils  wearing  4h^  outfit.  - 

The  school  officials  stated  they  wduld  permit  the  girl  to  dress  in 
a  manlier  she  bor^sidered  suitable  an^d  Would  allow  her  not  ta  par-^ 
take  iri^any  exercise  that  required"^ .clothing  she  m*.  her  parents 
thought  .immodest.   However,^her  father  did  not  want  h-er'  to  attend 
the  clfigs  at  all.  ,  .  -         [  ' 

.  The  court  ruled  that  the  ^irl  must  participate  in  the  physical 
edtifiCation  class- under  the  modified  circunlstances  .allowed  Hy  the 
school  officials.  The  coiirt*  believed  appjpopriaie  c6ncessions  had 
been  made  by  -the  school  aiithbrities.  t\i  rejected  the  parent's  claim 
that,  out  of  respect  for  the  girPs  religious  .beliefs,  she  should  b^. 
placed  in  a  special  da.ss  for  students  who  shared  her,  beliefs  so  she 
wpuld  , not- stand  out  as  a  /^'Speckledijir^"  in  the  r,egular  class. 

Soipe  sthool  "dress  codes"  are  worded  positively  (prescriptions) 
and  soiTie  negatiVely  (pro.scriptions).  Regardless  of  the  grammar 
of  thesg' code.s,  case.Tthat  ha^ve  reached  the  level  of  court  cited 'in 
ihls  treatis^e  1iave  involved  the  key  question  whether  a  student  may 
be  punished,  usually  by  exclusion,  if  his  appearanc^oes- not'ccfn- 
forra  {o  thevcode.  These  cases  are  treated  in  sectidn^  immediately 
'follpwing.  *       •  <  '  ■         '  *    ' '  . 

^Prohibited  Dress  aiiq.  App^arancey  -       ,  •    '      ^  ^ 
.For  S^f^ll  over  three  noVaSe  reached  §  fed-" 

eral/or  an  appellate  state  cmjtt  in  Whicli  the  decideJd  issue  was  tlie*^ 
rlght  -iof  a  schdjol  board:  tfVvrestrict  the  dtess  of  a  student"  as  a  con^' 
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dition  for  attending  school.  Beginning  in  1965,  howevir,  a  cori- 
tinning  rash,  of  cases  on  this  point  has  appeared.  Indeed,  there 
are  very  'few,  if  finf ,  areas  in  school  law  in  \yhich  so  Aany  cases 
dealing  with  the, same  subject  h^e'b'een-handled  by  S(y4nany  courts 
in  so  short  a  period  of  time.    ,    ^  »  .      ,  f      .  ' 

A  frequently  cited  "old"  case^js  a  1923  di^cision  /f  Ihe  Supreme* 
Court  of  :Arkansas.\*^    At  i.ssuc  ^as  this  board 'ri/e:  "The  wearing 
of  transparent -liosiery;  lo\v^-necked  dresses,  o^.aivf  style  of  clothing 
tending  toward  immodesty  in  ^^ess/or  the  useyf  f^ace  paiqt  or  jqos- 
,m^tiQs,  is  prohibited."  A  girl  Md^o  failed  to  obe/the  rule  was  ditjjiie^ 
,  admission.  •  ^ 

In-iipholdi;[ig  the  board's  power  ^o  estaMish  the  rufe,  the  court 
said  it  "mu?5t  uphold  the  "rule  ^nless  w^find  that  the  directors 
have  clearly  abused  their  discretion,  a^  that  the  rule  is  not  one 
reasonably  calc^ulated  to  effect  the  plirpose  intended,  that  is,  of 
promoting  discinlj^ne  in  the  school.'y^  The  court  commented  that 
whether  it  woirid  have  made  the  rufe  were  it  in  control  of  the  dis- 
trict was  not  the  cjuestion.  Nor  c^d  the  court  find^it  necessary  to 
detepmifie  that  the  rule  was  "e^ential  to  the  maintenance  of  dis- 
tiplin^."     /  •  *      /  ^  -> 

The  court /stated  that  it  had  more  iniportant  functions  to  perform 
than  that  of  hearing  the  "ce>mplaints  elf  disaffected  pupils"  of  the 
public  schools  against  r,ules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
school 'boards  for  the%overnn^ent  y|  the  schools.  Nevertheless,  the 
c6urt  recognized  that  1he  reasonaHfeness  of  such  a  Vijle  is  a  judicial 
que;?tioTK  It  also  noted,  however,  that  "the  directors  are /elected  by 
the  patrons  of  the' schools  over  which  they  preside  .  .  :  [and]  are 
in  clos,e  and. intimate^ iouch  with  the  aff^iirs  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, "and  know  conditions  >v^ith  which  they  have  to  deal.''^^^ 
The  court  added :  •  - 

In  the  discharge  pf  the  duty  here  impose^  upon  us  it  is  proper  for  us  ' 
to  consider'.whelher  the  rjjje  involves  any  'element  of  oppression  or 
humiliation  to  the  pupil,  and  what  consumption  of  time  or  expendi- 
ture  of^ money. is  required  to  comply  with  it.  I|  does  not  appear  un- 
reasonable in  .  any  of  the'se  respects.  Upon  the  contrary^  we  have  a 
^  rule  which  imposes  do, affirmative  duty,  and  no  showing  was  made, 
or  attempted,  that  the  taplcum  pawder  possessed  '^ly  medicinal  prop-  * 
^  ^tfes,  or  \vas  used  ..otherwise  than  as  a  cosraetij.^^T 

This  case  wbs  cit^d'ty  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1969  in 
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tK  e  Tinker  armband  case.  The  Court  noted  that  Tinker  was  not  a 
cases-involving  tins  type^if  school  hoard  regulation.  ^ 

In  1931  the  Supreme  Court  ol*  North  Dakota  held  that  a  board 
of  education  had  the  powei;^  io  forbid  pupils  from  ^^earing  metal 
heel  plates  in  school. The  Justification  for  the  i^jj^  was  that  the' 
floats  w^re  being  damaged  and  a  disturbance  created  by  the  noise 
t?f  the  heerpltttes.  The  parents'  claim  of  the  right/ to  determine 
this  clothing  to  be  worn  to  school  by  their  children  \vas  held  to  have 
id  give  way  to  the  public  interest  in  **the  conservattoii  of  school 
property"  <ai;id  the  maintenance  of  *good  order  and  discipline  in  the 
school.  ,  I      '  . 

In  1934  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massacliusetts  sustained 
a  school  board's  en forceiyent  bf  a  rule  tWht^  thoughv^imed ^primar- 
ily at  membership  in  sec;ret  societies,  bar^d^the  wearing  of  insignia 
and  apparel  of  such  satieties  on  school  p(;emises.^^" 

The  first  publishecKcIecision  specifically  Tcrh.^the  weawng  of  slacks 
by  girls  was  one  d^ided  by  a  N©w  York  trial  cQurf  in  196^9.^'*''  Con-^ 
tested  was  a  regmation  prohibiting  slacks  except  if  permitted  by 
the  principal  hjedween  December  1  and  .Vfar^;h:v3L  on  petition  by  t-he 
student  council  when  warranted  by  c^tcPor  inclemjeptiAveather.  A 
girl  pupil  who  had  been  punished  by  detention  forswearing  slacks 
sought  an  in  junction. against  enforcing  the  entirerilress  code,  includ- 
ing the  section  on  slacks.  Although  the  court  refused  to  annul  the 
whole  dress  code,  it  ruled  that  the  bqard  had  jno  power  to  enforce 
the  specific  rule.    It  reasoned:  [ 

The  simple  facts  that  [the  rule]  "applies  only  to  female  students  and 
makes  no  differentiation  as  to  the  kind  of  slacks! .  ,  .  make  evident 
that  what  is  being  enforced  is  style  or  taste  and  not  safety,  order,  or 
discipHfie.  A  regulation  against  the  wearing  of  b^ell-bottomed  slacks 
by  students,  male  or  female,  who  ride  bicycles  to  schbol  can  probably 
be  j-ustified  in  the^  interest  of  safety,  as  can,  in  the  interest,  of  disci* 
plirie,  a  regulation  against  slacks  that  are  so  skintight  and,-  therefore, 
revealing  as*  to  provoke  or  distract  students  of  the  oppqsite  sex,  *jilid, 
in  the  interest  of  order,  a  regulation  against  slacks  to  the  Jjbttonfeof  '  ' 
which^small  bells  have  been  attached.^'*^  ^ 

A  federal  district  court  in  Nevf  ^Hampshire  has  held  that  a  blanket 
prohibition  against  the  wearing  of  dungarees  is  unConstitution^L^^^ 
Taking  heed  of  the  position  of  the  First  Circuit  in  Richards  (infra) 
in  regard  to  student  hairstyles,  the  court  said  that  the  Circuit's  rea- 
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s<^ning  should  cncctmpnss  a  person's  right  to  Vcar  clothiNs  of  his  own  ^ 
choosing.  One  parent  had  testilied  that  she  had  sent  her  son  to 
school  in  blue  jeans  because  she  could  not  afford  to  buy  him  a  pair 
of  dress  panTs;  however,  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  did  tiot  raisje  the 
question  of  financial  means.  The  court  noted  that,  '*on  the  scale  of 
values  of  constitutional  liberties,  the  right  to  wear  clean  blue  jeans 
to  school  is  not  very  high."  Nevertheless,  the  c;ourt  stated  it  had 
'Considerable  difficulty  accepting*^  the  view  of  the  principal  and 
the  chairman  of  the  board  that  wearing,  work  or  play  clothes  un- 
dermines the  education  procSTs  because  students  tend  to  become 
.  *Ma?f  and  indifferent.'* 

The  court  particularly  noted  that  no  evidence  was  presented  as 
to  the  type  of  dress  worn  by  pupils  in  other  schools,  and  that  the 
only  expert  testimony  to  ihe  deleterious  effect,  of  the  pr,oscribed 
clothing  was  offered  by  the  principal.^  The  Court  declined  to  con- 
sider the  president  of  the  board  qualified  as  an  expert  in  the  field 
of  education  and  teaching.,  (Ffe  was  an  aii'liuc  pilot  wKo  had  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  type  of  school  dress  worn  by  students  in 
California  was  sloppy  and  that  California  high  school  students 
had  poor  academic  records.)    The  court  commented^ 

We  realize,  that  a  school  board  can,  aftd  mtist,  for  its  own  preserva- 
tion exclude  persons  who  are  unsanitary,  ojDscenely  or  scantily  clad. 
Good  hygiene  and  the  health  of  the  other  pupils  require  that  dirty 
clothes'  of  any  nature,  whether  they  be  dress  clothes  or  dungarfees, 
shpuld  be  prohibited.  Nor  does  the  Court  see  anything  unconstitu- 
tional in,  a  school  board  prohibiting  scantily  clad  students  becau'se 
it^is  obvip<js  that  the  lack  of  proper  covering,  particularly  with 
female  sHidents.  might  tend  to  distract  other  pupils  and  be  disrup-  ^ 
live  o'f  the  educational  procp^s  and  school  discipline.^**^ 

In  . a  federal  case  in  Texas,  ultimately  not  decided  on  the  merits 
under  the  doctrine  of  abstention,  the  court  found  **not  invalid  on 
its  face'*  a  rule  forbidding  girls  to  wear  **any  type  trouser  gar- 
ment."*^^*  In  this  case  the  girl  involved  had  worn  a'^pantsiiit  and 
had  participated  in  **walk' out"*  to  convey  opposition  to  and  dis- 
approval of  the  school  dress  code.  More  recently  the  highest  court 
of  Kentucky  said  that  a  dress  code  provision  prohibiting  girls  from 
wearing  jeans  raised  **no  issue  of  constitutional  dimensions?^^^  ^ 

A  rather  detailed  examination  pf  some  elements  of  a  dress  c^^e 
was  made  by  a  United  States  district  court  in  Arkansas.^^^  The 
court  said  jt  thought  the  standard  of  review  prescribed  for  hair- 
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styles  by  the  Eighth  Circuit  Coi^rt  of  Appeals  (infra)  was  applic- 
able to  "dress"  provisions  as  well.  "It  is,  therefore,  concluded  that 
students  have  a  constitutional  /right  to  govern  their  personal  ap- 
pearanx*e,  whh  respect  to  their  clothjung  or  apparel,  subject  to 'the 
right  of  the  school  autjiorities  to  tfstablish  those  rteulations  ^v^hich 
are  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  educational  rn^ss ion  ot  the 
school. But  "the  restriction  upon  one's  freedom  is'not  as  great 
or  obvious  or  dramatic,  overall,  as  a  result  of  dress  regulat^ons  as 
it  is  as  a  result  of  hair  regulations."^ ^ 

The  court  iopud  unnecessary  to  carry* out"^  the  educational  mis- 
sion of  .the  school  "such  a  rigidly  drawn,  arbitrary,  and,  in  part, 
overly  broad  Mgutetion*'  as  the  following:         ^  , 

Dresses,  skirts  and  blouses,  dress  slocks  and  blouses  or  pant  suits 
may  bt^^worn.  No  divided  skirts  or  dresses;  no  jeans  or  shorts  may  be^ 
worn.  Blouses  i,hat  are  straight  around  the  bottoyn  iriay  be. Worn  out- 
side the'skirt  or*  slacks.  We  will  allow  jeans  that  are  made  for ^girls 
lb  be  worn  prov|ding:  If  the  jeans  open  in  front,  a,  tunic  or  squUre-  '  ' 
tailed  blouse  rau$"tj3e  worn*  to  conceal^  the  opening.  If  tl^e-jeaR&oben^ 
.  on  the  side,  then  an  ordinary  length  blouse  itiay  be  worn' %    ^  ^ 

On  the  question  of  length  of.  skirts  or  dresses,  the  court  ,  found 
that  a  fixed  le^ngth  above  *the  knee  was  sustainable  (in  relation  to 
the  legitimate  objective  of  prohibiting  immbdest  clothing  in  the 
seH(^l),  whereas  a  fixed  length  beneath  the  kueo  w^s  not.  One 
fa^ctor  ij  reaching  the  latter  conclusion  was  that  "the  restriction  on 
length  b^ow t)ie  kne^  was  not  placed  on  coats.  A'^second  was  that 
testimony  indicated  the  primary  reason  ior  adopting  (he  regulation 
was*  prohibition  of  .what  the  school  officials  termed  "bizarre"  or 
unusual  clothing.  \On  another  point;  the  court  found  that  a  rule* 
prohibiting  ^^^cessively  tight  skirts  or  pants"  was  valid  because* 
it  was  related  to  the  legitimrate  objective  of  prohibiting  "immodest 
or  suggestive  clothing"  and  was  not  too  vague  or  indefinite  "in  the.  . 
school  context.  ^ 

Held  invalid  werfe  ^gulations  that  "shi^t  tails,  unless  the 
tail  is  straight  and  hamiiied,  will  be  worn  insid^the  pants,"  **no 
frayed  Jrousers  or  jeans  \will  be  allowed,"  "no  tie-dyed  clothing 
will  be  worn,"  and  "socks  are  required  at  all  times."  The  last-men^^ 
tiohed  rule  had  applied\only  to  boys. 

The  Supreme^  Court  oi  lo^aho,  whi<^h  previousjy  had  decided  by 
a  vote  of  three-to-two  that  school  boards  could  not  enforce  general 
regulations  pegardirig  stuwent  hairstyl^,^'*"  extended  that  holding 
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to  invalidate  a  dress  code  requiring  female  students  to  wear  dresses 
or  skirts  not  rnore  than  two  inches  above  the  knee.^'^i  Some  stu- 
dents who  wore  "well  tailored  and  neat*'  slacks  or  pantsuits  were 
not  permitted  to  remain  in  .school  in  that  garb. 

The  trial  court,  after  hearing  numerous  witnesses  who  gave  con- 
flicting testimony  as  to  the  effects  of  girls  wearing  culottes,  pant- 
suits,  or  sltfccks  iti  school,  ruled  for  the  plaintiffs.  It  determined  that 
such  ft^arel  was  "not  necessarily  disruptive  of  school  discipline  or 
ike  instructional  effectiveness  of  the  school,  and  had  no  detrimental 
^ff^^*  tE'  ^^^^^^  morals  of  the  students  '  attending  the 
school/^^^  The  apellate  court  held  that,  although  the  evidence 
was  conflicting,  there  was  enough  conipetent  evidence  to  support 
/tfife  lower  court's  findings  and  fhat  therefore  the  judgment  would 
be  upheld. 

Hairstyles  \  .   '~  . 

By  mid-1974  the  noimber  of  dfficially  reported  case's  involving 
;  male  hairstyles  (on  the  head  and/or  face)  \n  public  schools  reached 
the  magnitude  of  150.    A  substantial  majority. of  the  cases  hdve 
been  decided  in  federal  courts.    Many  have  sought  injunctive  re- 
lef  under  "Section  198^/'  and  a  substantia!  percqntage  of  the  pre- 
hmmary  injunction  cases  were  not  decided  on  the  merits, 

No  reliable  trend  in  decision??  for  o^  agilnst  school  boards  is  dis-' 
cernible  over  the  periodl  Jit  is.very  important  to  observe,  however, 
.that  courts  during  this  period 'have  accepted  jurisdiction  and  have 
inquired  into  the  reasons  for  the  rulpsl  The  closeness  of  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  rules  by  the  courts  as  a  whole  has  markedly  increased, 
clearly  as  part  of  the  e^-olution  affecting  all  governmental  activi-  ^ 
ties  impinging  on  individual  rights.  The  Supreme  Court,  however, 
has  consistently  declined  to  review  cases  involving  hairstyles  dp- 
spite  the  fact<^that  the  circuits  are  in  disagreement  on  the  constitu- 
tional aspects  of  some  of  thacases,  ^ 

The  Supreme  Court's  attitude  was  presag^^d  in  1969  in  Tinker, 
wfte]^  the  Court  expressly  pointed  out  that  "the  problem  presented 
by JTinker]  does  not  relate  to  regulation  ot  the  length  of  skirts  or  ' 
the  type  of  clothing,  to  hair  style  or  deportment^fsa  q^^^^ 
then  cited  two  cases,  a  Fifth  Circuit  hairstyle  case  on  which  the 
Court  had  denied  certiorari  a  few  months  earlier^^*  and  a  1923  de- 
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cisiDnin  a  dr0ss  ca^e  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas.*'^  BotK 
casos  had  been  decided  against  the  students. 

Ax  thin  writing  the  circuits  continue  to  be  in  basic  disagreeilfcnt 
reg-irding  the  disposition  of  hairstyle  cases.  The  Fifth,  Sixth,  Ninth, 
ai^d  Tenth  Circuits  have  supported  the  validity  of  such  rul^s  in 
general,  whereas  the  First,  Fourth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Circuits 
haVe  not.^"^"  The  Third  Circuit  seems  to  have  mo'^ed  to  the  latter^ 
position. ^'^^   Several  of  the  decisions  were  by  votes  of^two  to  one. 

The  first  cases.  The  first  appellate  court  decision  on  the  ques- 
tion of  control  of  student  hairstyle  was  rendered  by  the  highest 
stale  court  of  Massachusetts  in  IQG^.^^^  There  the  court  took  the  tra- 
ditional view  that  it  neeeded  *'only  to  perceive  some  rational  basis 
for  the  rule  requiring  acceptable  haircuts  in  order  to  sustain  its 
validity.  Conversely,  only  if  convmped  that  the  regulation  of 
pupils'  hair  styles  and 'lengths  could  have  no  reasonable  connection 
wit  k  the  successful  operation  of  a  public  school  could  we  hold  other- 
wise»"^-?^  The  court  stated'  that  ^'conspicuous  departures  from  ac- 
cepted customs  in  the  matter  of  haircuts  could  'result  in  distraction 
,of  other  pupils. The  court  rejected  the  claim  that  the  domain 
of  i'amily  privacy  was  improperly  ,invaded  and  was  unimpressed 
by  evidence  that  the  student  had  been  a  "professional  musician" 
and  had  'performed  at  the  Newport  Juz^  Festival,  the  New  York 
World's  Fair,  a  fid  other  places. 

Tie  first  case  dealing  with- hairstyles  to  be  decideS  by  a  United 
States  court  of  appeals  arose  in  Texas. gro^ip  ot'high  school  ' 
students  had  formed  a  musical  group,  signed  a  contiact  with  an 
agert,  and  insisted  that  they  were  under  contract  With  the  agent 
to  maintain  their  dress  and  personal  appearance/  including  a  so- 
called  "Beatle"  type  hairstyle.  On  the  opening  day  of  school  the 
students  w&re  denied  admission  to  the  school  because  of  their  hair- 
style. ,  . 

The  principal  testified  the  boys'  long  hair  caused  trouble  and 

155.  Piigsley  v.  Scllmeyer.  158  Ark.  247,  250  S.W.  538  (1923). 

156.  The  leading  cases  arc:  (supporting  the  rcg^ulations)  Fcrrcll  v.  Dallas  Independent 
School.  District,  392  F.2d  697  (5th  Cir.  1968);  Jackson  v.  Dorrier,  424  F.2d  213  (6th  Cir. 
1970)  ;  King  y.  Saddleback  Junior  College-  District,  445  F.2d  932  (9th  Cir.  1971) ;  Free- 
man V.  Flake,  'MB  F.2d  258  (10th  Cir.  1971);  (striking  down  the  regulation?)  Richards 
V.  Thurston,  424  F.2d  1281  J  1st  Cir.  1970);  Massie  v/Henry*  455  F.2d  779  (4th  Cir. 
1972) ;  Breen  v.  Kahl,  4^19  F.2d  103^-  (7th  Cir.  1969) ;  Bishop  v.  Colaw,  450  F.2d  1069  (8th 
Cir.  1971). 

157.  Cf.  Stull  V.  School  Board  of  Western  Beaver  Junior-Senior  High  Scfiool,  459  F.2d 
339  (3d  Cir.  1972),  and  Gere  v.  Stanley,  453  F.2d  205  (3d  Cir.  1971). 

158.  Leonard  v.  School  Committee  of  Altlcboro,  349  Mass.  704,  212  N.E.2d  468  (1965). 

159.  fd.  at  472. 

160.  Id. 

161.  Ferrell  v.  Uallas  Independent  School  District,  392  F.2d  697  (5th  Cir.  1968),  cert. 
denied,  89  S.  Ct.  98  (1968). 
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commotion,  led  to  obscene  remarks,  attracted  attention,  and  dis- 
rupted the  classroom,  lie  stated  that,  though  he  had  not  ruled  out 
long  hair  completely,  he  did  not  accept  the  extreme  **Beatle"  style. 
He,  further  testified  that  the  agent  of  the  boys  had  called  Ij^im  at 
home,  inquired  whether  the  boys  would  be  admitted,  and  indicated 
he  had  $4,000  invested  in  them 'and  was  willing  to  invest  another 
$l;O00.  Additional  testimony  revealed  that  immediately  after  be- 
ing refused  admittance  the  boys  had  gone  to  a  local  recording  studio 
afTd  recorded  a  song  that  contained  lyrics  referring  to  the  incident 
of  being  refused  admission  by  the  principal.  Copies  of  the  record 
were  produced  and  distributed  by  the' agent  to  various  radio  sta- 
tions in  the  area,  and  the  record  was  played  on  the^air. 
I  The  Court  of  .\ppears  for  (he  Fifth  Circuit  upheld  the  school 
hoard  by  a  two-to-one  vote.  The  Supreme  Court  denied  certiorari 
a  few  manths  before*  it  decided  Tinkc^r,  in  which  it  ex.pressly  dis-  ^ 
tinguished  the  case  from  Tinker,  The  opinion  of  the  court  of  ap-  . 
peals  included  the  following: 

,   In  view  of  the  testimony  of  [the  principal]  as^o  the  various  problems 

which  arise  in  t^e  school  due  to  the  wearing  of  long  hair  by  members       %  4 
of  the  student  body  aiid^the  testimony  of  cfer^ain  students  that  their 
*,  hair  style  had  indeeJ  created  some  problems  during  school  hours,  >ve 
cannot  say  tjiat  the  requirement  that  appellants  trim  thei^"  hair  as  a 
'  prerequisite  to  enrollment  is  arbitrary,  unreasonable  oY  an  aljuse  of 
^  discretion/  Therefore*  the  school  regulation  as  promulgated  by  the 
principal, ^banni^lg  long' hair,  is  not  vrolativ.e  of  the  state  constitution 
or  statutes.  ... 

The  [United  States]  Constitution  does  not  establish  an  absolute  &ht  ^ 
to  free  expression  of  ideas,  though  some  might  disagree.  The  conlti* 
lutional  right  to  free  exercise  of  speech,  press,  assembly,  and  rellgi^U' 
may  be  infringed  by  the  state  if  there  are  conrgellihg  reasons  to  do  so. 
.The  compel lifig  reason  for  the  state  infringement  with  which  we  deaj  \ 
is  obviolis.  The  interest  of  the  state  in  maintaining  an  effective  and 
efficient  school  system  is  of  paramount  importance.  That  which  so 
interferes  or  hinders  the  state  in  providing  the  best  education  possible  ^ 
for  its  people,  must  bec«Hmfnated  or  circumscribed  as  needed.  This 
is  true  even  when  that  which  is  condemned  is  the  exercise  of  a  con- 
stitutionally protecled  right.^*^-  ^  , 

The  first  modern  appellate  state  court  decision  against  a  scliool 
board's  hairstyle  policy  was  rendered  in  Californi^.^^^  A -st^deht 
had  been  excluded  from  school  under  a  dress'  policy  that  provided^ 
"extremes  of  hair  styles  are  not  acceptable.''  In  this. case  the  stu- 
dent did  not  assert  he  had  the  right  to  disobey  rules  <lirected  to  his 
hair.    The  rule  was  attacked  on  the  ground  of  ancoostitutional 

162.  Id,  at  702-03. 

163.  Meyers  v.  Areata  Union  High  School  District,  269  Cal.  A  pp.  2d  549,  75  Cal.  Rptr. 
68  (1969). 
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vagueness  because  the  ex^pression  "extremes  of  hair  styles"  was  not 
clarified  in  the  rules  or  in-theiv  application.  ^ 

The  court  found  substantial  evidence  that  long  hair  on  male  stu- 
dents had  had  a  disruptive  effect  at  Ihe  high  school  and  that  the 
public  had  «n  obvious  interest  in  an  undistracted  educational  pro- 
'cess  at  the  schpol.  However,  the  court  observed  that  because  the 
inhibition  of  hairstyles  restrains  freedom  of  expression  "the  stand- 
ards of -permissible  statutory  vagueness  are  strict  and  government 
may  regulate/only  with  riarrow  specificity/  .  rr*Extremes  of  hair 
styles'  ...  are  not  facts/whefher  a  given  styte  is  *extreme'  or  not  is 
a  matter  of  opinion,  and  the  definitive  opimon  here  rested  in  the 
sole— and  neither  controlled  nor  guided- -judgment  "of  a  single 
school  official,"^^^  v  ,  ' 

The  court  pointed  out  that  the  importance  of  .an  education  to  a 
child  is  substantial;  theVefoTe,  the  state  cannot  cpndition  the  avail- 
ability of  education  on  t^  child's  cojnpliance  witl^  an  unconstitu- 
tionally Vague  standardf  of  conduct*  However,  the  .court  stated 
that  the  governing  board  coirld  exercise. its. statutory  rule-making'» 
power  to  "adopt  clear  r\Jes  caveriftg  aspects  of  student  dress  and 
appearance  having  an  advecsd  jeffect  on  the  educational  process  at 
the  sctibol.  Thus  the  court  was  not  in  cjonflict  with  a  prior  Cali- 
fornia appellate  decision  upholding  a  ban  on  beards  on  the  ground 
of  their  being  a  disruptive  influence  on  the  educational  process.^^^ 

The  first  federal  ^appellate  court  to  rule  agai^^  schoq;l  author- 
ities was  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Seventh  Circuit,^^^  The  vote  was 
two  to  one  to  invalidate  the  following  regulation:  ^ 

Hair  should  be  washed,  combed  and  worn  so  it  dges  not  hang^  below  ^ 
the  collar  Hne  in  tfc\e_back.  over  the  ears  on  t'he  side  and  must  be  above 
the  eyebrows.    Boys  should  be  clean  shaven;  long  sideburns  are  out. 

Tl^e  plaintiffs  were  two  male  higlji  school  students  with  long  hair  . 
who  were  barred  from  attending  school  unjil  their  appearance  con- 
formed to  the  rule.  ^  ^  . 

In  the  trial  before  the  dijitrict  court,  the  school  board  contended 
that  the  regulation  was  valid  and  that  to  ^llow  students  not  to 
respect  board  regulations  would  be  improper  for  a  court.  The  board 
argued  that  failiire  to  obey  a  regulation  is  a  cause  of  disruption 
and  that  judicial  interference  with  the  board's  authority  would 
only  intensify  such  disruption.  Furthermore,  it  asserted  that  learn- 
ing to  respeci  authority  is  a  part  of  stud^nts*^  education. 

164.  Id.  at  74. 

*    165.  Akin  v.  Board  of  E9ucation,  262  Cal.  App.  2d  1^1,  68  Ca4.  Rptr.  557  (1968),  cert, 
denied,  89  S.  Ct.  668  (1969). 

166.  Bfecn  v.  Kahl^  419  F.2d  1G34  (7th  Cir.  1969),  cert,  denied,  90  S.  Ct.  1836  (1970). 
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The  district  court  gave  great  weight  to  the^ack  of  evidence  in 
support  o^/the  school  board's  assertions: 

With/respect  to  the  "distraction"  factor,  the  shoW^  in  this  rejtori 
consists  of  expressions  of  opinion  by  several  educational  adminjfstra* 
tors  that  an  abnormal  appearance  of  one  student  distracts  o&ejs. 
X  .  There  is  no  direct  testimony  that  such  distraction'"  has  occvSirred. 
There  has  been  no  offer  of  the  results 'of  any  empirical  studies  6n  the  ' 
subject  by  educators,  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  or  other  experts. 
.  .  .  From  t^e  testimony  of  the- educational  administrators,  it  Appears 
"  that  the  absence  of  such  amplifica'tion  is  not  accidental;  iv  arises 
from  the  absence  of  factual  data  which  might- provide  the  amplifica-* 
tion.  '  / 

With  nespect  to  the  "comparative  performance"  factor,  tliis  kecord  is  ^ 
equally  barren.  .  .  .  No  hard  facts  are  adduced -even  from /a  limited 
^     v sample  toVdemoostrate  t^t  the  academic  performance^bf/malc  stu- 
dents  with  long  haijij^nferior  to  thaKof  male  students  Vith  ^^hort 
hair,  orjhat  the  fqrmer  arc  less  activ/or  less  effective  in  extra-jcurri-  • 
'  ♦  cular  activities. ^o*^  )  '      '  •  ' 

The  court  concluded  that  the  school  offici'ajs  .had  "fallen,  far 
short"  of  bearing  the  "aubstantial  bWden  of  justification"  required 
for  a  rule  or  statute  "which  rudely  invades  ...  a  highly  protected 
freyom."  '  It  ordered  the  siudents  reinstated,  with  any  notation  of 
disWplinary  action  to  be  expunged  from  their  records.  /> 

•"The  opinion  of  the  court  ,  of  appeals  stated,  "The  right  to  wear 
one's  haip^  at  any  length  or  in  any  desired  manner  is  an  ingredient 
oE  personal  freedom  protected  by  ^the'  United  States  Constitu- 
tion."^08  Without  precisely  clarifying  the  derivation  of  the  right, 
the.i?ourt  said  that  it  "clearly  exists"  and  is  applicable  to  the  states 
through  the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  This 
being  so,  to  limit  or  curtail  the  right,  the  state  has  a  substantial 
burden  of  justification. 

Avoiding  a  direct  confrontation^  with  the  reasoning  of  the  Fifth 
Circuit,  the  court  said: 

The  failure  of  [school  authorities]  to  sustain  any  ^burden  of  substan-  Ve> 
ti^  justification  distinguishes  the  case  at  bar'  from  the  situation  in 
[Ferrell  (supra)]  .upon  which  the  appellant  School  Board  heavily 
relies.    In  Ferrell,  the  court  in  upholding  the  constiLutionality  of  the 
school  regulation  found  that  wearing  o£  lon^  hair  by  students  created  ^ 
disturbances  and  problems  during  school  hours.  ...  [I] n  the  case  at" 
bfer  there  is  no  evide,nce  of  any  disturbance  created  by  the  long  hair 
of  the  students.io® 


167.  Breen  v,  Kahl,  296  F.  Supp.  702,  709  (W.D.  Wis.  1969). 

168.  Breen  v.  Kahl,  419  F.2d  1034,  1036  (7th  Cir.  1969),  cert,  denied,  90  S  Ct 
(1970).  ■ 

169.  Id.  at  1037. 
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Regarding  the  p{)S^sibility  ^(  its  jdecisjoh  having  a  potential  ad 
verse  effect  on  disciph'riej  the  court  observed: 

To  uphold  arbitrary  s1c|icJol  S  rules  which  -"'Bharply  implicate  basic 
constitutiofDal  Values"  Td(r  thb  sake  of  some  nebulous  concept  of 
school  x]iscipline  is  confrhiy  to  the  principle  that  we  are  a.goverr/ 
raent  of  laws  whicii  are  ip^iiise^  pursuant,  to  the  United  States  ConBti» 
tution.^^^^    ,  .       i        1  .  ~  :  / 

Federal  Circuits  gjene^ally  \  supfjiorting  boards.  .  Beginning  with 
Ferrell  (supra),  the  Court  ofrAp{)eals,  Tifth  Circuit,  has  d^ided 
more  hairstyle  cases  than  aity^r'other  circuit.  The  matter  appar- 
ently was  finally  resolved  jfo!r  that  circuit  in  1972  by  an  en  banc 
vote  of  eight-to-seven.^'^  this  decision' fhe  cou^^t  said,  "We  hold 
^h^t  v\o  such  ifight  ['to  Weari:D^e's''hair  in  a  pul>lic  high  school  In 
'the  lengfh  and  style  that  sufts  the  \yearer']'  is  fo  be^found  within 
the  plain  mea''nii5ig  of' the  Constitution.''^^^  -  *  / 

The  coiirt  then  rejected  the  frequently  advanced  claim  thai:  the 
A^eari^ng  of  long  hair  is.  "syn^l)olic  speech  by  which  the  wearer -con- 
veys l^is  individuality,  his  rejection  of  conventional  values,  dnd  the 
like/'  The  court. .said  it  wak  doubtful  that  long  hair  hacl  sufficient 
communicative' content  to /entitle  it  to  ihe  protection  of  the  First 
"  Amendment.  It  stated  tha^t  the  wearing^of  long  hair  generally  was 
\simply  a  matter  (if  personal  taste  or  the  result  of  peer-group  inflii- 
ence.  The  court  observeil  that  in  Tinker  the  Supreme  .Court  had 
expressly  differentiated /the  „armbtat:te  in  that  vase  (which  were 
"closely  akin^  to  'pure  s^eSch' from  hairstyles.     .  »  . 

Also  rejected  W£is  an  assertion  that  privacy  of  students  was  un-" 
constitutionally  invaded  by'  hairstyle  regulations.  CQncerning  the 
contention  that  the  right  to  wear  hair  at  any  length  inheres  in  .the 
liberty  assurance  of  the  due  proclss  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amcndnient;  the  court  said,  *!It  is  our  firm  beli^ef  tjiat  this  asserted 
freedom  does  no^  rise  to  t&  level  of  fundamental .  significance^ 
which  would  warrant 'our  recognition  of  such^  a  substantive  con- 
stitutional'right, "^^^  ^ 

As  to  the  relationship  of  federal  courts  and  schools^,  the  eou.rt 
commented:  i;  -  . 

Federal  courts,  arid  particularly  those  in  •tliis  circuit,  have  unf Irnch- 
ingly  intervened  if  the  management  of  local  jschool  -afeirs -where 
"^fundamental   libeAes,  vSugfe-^s  right  to  -equdi  education,  required 
vindipation.    At;|/iiiines  that  interve^jition  has,yyf  necessity,  been  on  a 


170.  Id. 
111.  Karr  v.  Schm^^ 

172.  Id.  at  613./ 

173.  Id-  at  615/ 


t,  460  ^.2d  609  (5th  Cir.  197  I) yccrt.  ' denied,  93  S.  Ct.  307  (19^)  . 
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massive  .scale.    BuHvin  the  grey  areas  where  fundameiilaL  rights  are 
not  inipHoaLed,  we  think  the  wiser  course  is  one  of  restraint.>^« 
'Ihe  court  coiicludcd  with  the  loUowing  suniniation: 

Given  the  very  minimal  standard  of  judicial  review,  to  which  these/ 
regulations  are  pioperly'  subject  in  the  federal  forum,  we  think  it/  * 
proper  i.o  announce  a  per  se  rule  that  such  regulations  are  constiluV 
tionally  »valid.  Henceforth,  district  courts  need  nol  hold  an  evident/- 
i?jry  hearing  itff cases  of  this  nature.  Where  a  complaint  merely 
alJegea  the  constUulional  'invalidity  of  a  high  |chool  hair  and  groom- 
mg  regulation,  tl\^strict  courts  ape  directed  to  grant  an  immfidiate 
motion  to  dismiss- foT  failure  to  state  ^  cT^Tmrfor  which  relief  can  be 

,  granted.  y  '  ' 

In  conclusion,  we  emphasize  th^t^  our  Secision  today  evinced  not  the' 
shgljtest  indifference  to  tlie  personal,  rights  ass^prted  by  Chesley  Karr 
and  other  young  people.  Ri^liier,  it  reflects  recognition  of  jherinescap. 
able  tact  that  neither  the  Constitutron  nor  the  federal  judiciary  U 
cre^^tfcd  were  conceived  to  be  keepers  of  the^njC-Cional  ,cQnsciefice  in 

^  7V  Tc^'^'  great  aji^(4  small.    The  r^egulatioms  whichjmpinge.  on  dur    -  " 
daity  affairs  are  le|i0n./Magy  of  them  are  more  intrusive  and  ten- 
uous*  than  the  one  involved  here    The  federal  judiciary  has  urgent 
asks  to  perform,  and  to  be  able *to  perform  them  we  must  recognize  ' 

'  the  physical  rmpossibility  that  less  ti?an  a  thousand  of  us  could  ever 
enjoin  a  umfBrm  concept  of  equal  protection  or  due  process  on  every 
American  in  every  facet  of  his  daily  life.^*'''  "  * 

The  Sixth  Circuit  has  expressly  rejected  the  claim  that  the  rea- 
sotahleiiess  of  a  gvo6numg  rule  should  be  jtidged^only  in  relation 
to  the  activities  of  a  ptirticular  student.  U  has  held  that' "reason- 
ableness is  to  be  assessed  in  the  context  o^f  the  general  purposes  of 
the  school  Itself,  i'"  In  the  case  containing  the  view,  the  cofirt  ex- 
pressly stated  that  it  was  leafFirniing  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
hrst  Sixth  Circuit  hairstyle  oase,^^^  ^vhich  the  Supreme  Court  had 
declined  to  review.  In  the  earlier  case  it  was  fo^ind  that  two  boys 
had  llouted  a  hairstyle  rule  with  Voriscquent  disruptics^>of  "class-* 
room  atj-nosphere  and  decorum"  and  the  causing  of  "di.tl^Srbances 
aiid  distractions  among  oilier  students  and  [interferences]  with  the. 
educational  process."  Teachers  and  students  had  testified  to  this 
ettect. 

district  court  in  the  sixth  circuit  decided  a  case  involving  a 
.  Michigan  student  %>'h^)  grew  his  hair  long  to  express  convictions  re- 
/garc  ing  intolerance  of  dissent  in  the  community  and  particularly 
intolerance  for  dissent  r^^ai;din^,  the  Vietnam  war.^^s  ^he  student 

174.  I(L  at  616.      ■  ■ 

175.  Id.  at  617-18.  '  , 

176.  C/ell  V.  Rickelman,  441  F,2d  444,  447  (6 th  Cir  1971)  ♦ 
77.  Jackson  v.  Dorrier.  424  F. 2d  213  f6th  Cir.  1970/),  cerL  denied,  91  S.  Ct.  55  (1970). 

S.Jlt^'7l^  ^^^'^"^  ^^^-1  District,  .Michigan,  33^  F. 
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Kelieve^l  that  tli€  ntiiitwc^rd  appearance  of  cop  form  ity  was  a 'vTsible 
sign  of  inward  cor^for III ity  of  thought 'to  whiek  he  desired  to  register 
disagreeii:^ent/  The  synibo)isin  was  in  fact  perceived  by  those  at 
whom  \i  was,  directed.  There  was  evidence  that  the  student's  fat|^f 
independently  had  decided  to  allow  his  hair  to  grow  for  parallel 
Reasons,  that  the  sludeiLt  had  attended  antiwar  rallies,  and  that  the 
boy- and  his  faitiily  had  suffered  abuse  for  their  views. 
.  The  court  found  that  the  long  haii*  was  not  a  "mere  whim"  or 
at  tempts  to- "keep  in  fiine.vwith  cuTrent  fash,{on  trends."  ^Rather, 
there  wa.^  "clear  commtiTiicative  intent,"  wMch  distinguished  the 
case  from  the  hairstyle  cases  decided  by  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appearl's.   For  this  rdason  the  district  court  ruled  for  the  stxident.  ; 

The  Ninth' Circii it  Court  6f  Appeals  has  discussed  the  weight  to 
be  given  testimony  of.  well-qualified  and  experiienced  profiissional 
personnel  who  believe  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  education  process 
is  introduced  by  the  wearing  of  certain  types  of  natural  or  artificiijl 
adornment.^^"    Oti  that  p6int  the  court  said: 

~TT7TTJter^ho0l-.dii^tr^!&^  .  presented  affidaA'its  of  elevep  tearhers  '  • 
and  administrators  in^TlT^Hiigh  school  district  whose  disclosed  ex- 
perience ranges  from  two  and  one-half  years  to  seventeen  ypars. 
Each  of  these  officials  voices  a^h  opinionf^Based  uipon  his  or  her  pro-,  . 
fessional  experience  that  extreme  hair  lengths  of  iftale  student^s  inter- 
"feres  with  the  educational  process.  Each  of  the  opinions  might  be 
debated  to  some  extent  as  was  done  by  the  trial  eourt.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  the  affidavits  are  from  trained  professionals 
who  are  in  day^to  day  observation  of  their  classrooms.  While  lawyers 
and  judges  may  disagree,  none  of  the  affidavils  is  so  inherently  im- 
probable that  it  is  lacking  in  value  as  evidence.^''" 

On  the  question  of  absence  of  disruption  in  the  ease  at  bar,  the 
court  held  that  the  fact  no  disruption  had  occurred  "due  to  the  hair- 
styles "does  not  establish  that  long-haired_  males  cannot  be  a  dis- 
tracting influence  ^diieh  would  interfere  y^hh  the  ediicative  pro- 
cess the^same  as  ati^  extre'me  in  appearance,  dress,  or  deport- 
menf^si  '        .  ' 

*  ^  In  ruling  for  school  authorities  the  court  observed: 

This  is  not  a  question  of  preference  for  or  against  certain  male  hair 
styles  or  the  length  to  which  persons  jtle'sire  to  wear  tjieir  hair.  This 
^  court  cojald  not  care  less.  It  is  a  tjueMion  of  the  right  of  sckool  au- 
thorities to  deve^lop  a  code  of  dress,  and  conduct  best  conducive  to 
th%  fulfiUment  of  Iheir  re^pon sib ilityi  to  educate,  and  to  do  it  without 


179.  King  V. 'Saddleback  Junior  ColUcge  District,  445  F.2d  932  (9t!h  Cir.  1971).  cert, 
dmied,  92  S.  Ct.  342  (19T1). 

180.  Id,  at  939.    '  ,  ' 

.    181.  Id,  »t  940.  •  ^         .  .  * 


unconstitutionally  .infring^  upon  the^rifrhts  of  those  who  must  live*  . 
u^nder  jl.   We  do  not  beFi'evQ.gthat  the  plainitiffsjiave  established  the 
^     existence  of  any  suhstantia^onstilutioiial  right  whicli  is  In  these  two 
^^sfi^^instancies  beiiipj  infringed.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  school  aiithorities 
^    have  acted  with  consideratioii  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  theip'-stu-'^ 

f'lL  d^»^s  and  have  enacted  their  codes,  including  the.  ones  ifi  question 
^^here,  in  the  best  interests  of  the  ^^Rcational  proces's^  A-  court  might 
"^,.#sagree  with  their  professional  j.udgmemt,  but  .it  'should  not  take  over 
the  operation  of  their  schools.'^-     *  . 

^  The  Court  of  Appeals,  Tentk  Circuit,  has  held  that  "complaints 
are  based* on  nothing  more  than  school  regiilatfions  of  the 
length  op  a  Male'stiide^nt's  hair  do  not  'directly  and  55harp|y  implicate 
ba^ic  constitutional  values'  and  are  not  cog^iiizable  '  in  federal 
couFts."^»3  -Dt^aling  with. the'* 'liberty'  assurance  of  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  AMendmentf  .\Yhich  it  considered  to  be 
'^perhaps  the  strongest  constitiiticm.al  argument  which  can  be  made 
OH  behalf  of  the  students,"  the  court  said  that  a  regulation  affecl- 
inp  this  constitutional  guarantee  depeads  for  validity  oin,,the  reasoti- 
ableness  of  the  limitation  glaced  on  the  regulated  eonduet.    In  the 

I  three  cases  tkat  it  had  eonsolidatejcl  for  thje  appeal,  the  eourt  ob-' 
served  fhat  "on  surprisingly  similar  justifications'\twj^^^ 
trict  XQurts  had  lip  held  the  regulation  and.one  had  helJto' the  eon- 

.  trar^^,  The  court  thejoi  stated:    ,  . 

.     We  doubt  the  applicability  of  the  test  of  reasonableness  m  the  deter- 
minaition  of  the  nebulcvus  constiituitional,..righits  here  asserted.  lOie 
,       -issue  should  not^^turn        views  Qf  a  f.edferal  judge  relating^^r^to 

wisdom  or  necessity ^of  a  school  regulation^^cTntrolliing  the  length  J^T' 
hair  worn  by  a  male  student  in  a  state  puElic  school.  -.  .  . 
The  states  have  a  compellmg  interest  in  the^ducation  of  their  chil- 
dren.  The  states,  acting  through  their  school  a-u^oritie§  a^d'  their 
courts,  skouid  determine  what, -if  any,  hair  regulation  is  fteccssary  ^ 
to  the  management  of  their  schools.^**-*        ^  •       '  .  " 

In  a  subsequent  case  the  Tenth  Circuit  declined  to  fMd  the  as- 
sertion of  a  religious  issue  by  three  Pawnee  Indians  sufficient  basis 
for  distinguishing  the  case  from  Freemmi^^''  Th,?re  had' been  con- 
flicting testimony  as  to  the  significaince  of  braid-ect  hafr,  parted  in 
the  middle,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  religious  and"  cultural  tradi- 
tion of  the  Pawnees.   The' court  observed: 

Aldiough  no  precise  formula  has  been  developed,  the  Courts  have 
|^^1<^  that  1  he  Fourteenth  Amendment  permits  the  states  a  wide  scope 
'182.  W.  -  .  « 

^j^^3.  Freeman  v.  Flake,  446  F.2d  258,  262  (liOtli  C^1971),  cert,  dffnied,  92  S,  Ct,  1292 
184.  )d.  at  261.       '  .       ^  ■  . 

^jj^^ro^Tno^itn /V?*'''^^      Education  of  Independent  School  District 'No.  1,  Okkhoma, 
-m  F,2d  693  (IGtli  Cir.  1973),  cerL  denied,  94  S.  Ct.  733  (1973).  ' 
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of  discretion  in  er\acting  laws.. which., atfect  some  groups  of  ditizens/  » 
differentl)^  than. others.  TOe  constiiulfbnal  safej^uard  is  pffended  only,  ^  • 
if  the  classification  rests  on-  grounds  wholly  irrelevant  to  tl^B  achieve-.' 
ment  of  the  states*  objectives.  ...  »  •.,  ^ 

,     .  .  ."Common  sense  dictates  that  ^some  uniform  regulations  are  ntica;?^-/'    .  . 
^sary  in  order  ti\maint^i«^rder,  spirit,  schplarship/pride  and  disCi* 
'  pline  in  the  operation  of  subh  ii*  school  system.^^"  /  "  *    ^  * 

^-The  court  expressecl  the  view  that  the  jii^ijCrary  wojild  ci^eate*  a 
"veritable  quagmire"  for  school  authorities  if  it  were  to^requ|rp  that 
no  regulation  ii)[ipinge  at  all  on  any  sincere  belief  he|djby  a  student. 

Federal  Circuits  generally  supporting  students.  Of  the  United 
States  courts  of'  appeals  ruling  in  favor  of.\^tudents^  in  hairstyle 
cases;  the  Seventh  Qircuit  has  gone  further  than  ^others  in  giving 
constitutionar .weight  to  the  claim  ^of  studefits  'to  right  tof  weat  - 
their  hair  as  they  desire,*"^  ^  In  1970  ^he  court  reaffirmed  yliat  it 
hacl  said  first  in  oreen  (swpra)y  that  .**the' fig^t^to  wear^ one^s  ^hair  at 
a.ny  length  or  in  any' desired  manfier  is  an  ingredient  of  pe1*sona|  / 
freedom  ptotQcted  by  the  United  Siafes  Constitution*'*  hnd  th|it 
school  aut-horities  must  satisfy*  '*a  subsfantial  burderr  of  justificii- 

.  tion'*  in  order  to  exclude  a  student  for^  the  sole  i*e£ison  of  hj^ir  ; 

-lehgth.188   '    ,    ^  ^ 

In  this  second«?liairslyle  case  to  reach  it,  tk|<fcourt  reversed  a  dis- 
trict court  decision  that  the  burden  hfi^d  beenT  met  by,  the  school 
bqaKd.  It  found  insufficient  as  evidence  'of  disrtiption^or  mterfer- 
'ence  with  schopj  activities  the  testimony  of  two  teachers  ^ud  an 
assistant  ^uperinte^deot^.  The  te^chets  had  claimed  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  long-haired  student  Had  caused  some  commotion  and 
,  strain  in  teacher-student  relations  and  tjiiat  the  stlident  6Xperiehced 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  piicroscope  partner  because  of  the  length 
of  his  hair.  The  iissis&nt  superintendent  %ad  testified  that  Idng  ^ 
,.hAir  worn  by  a  male  student  is  inherently  distracting  to  othef  Stu- 
dents. '  In  Hie  wor^s  of  the  ctnirt;  thiiik  that  opinion  evi'denCe 
such  as  th^t  offered  by  ^[ the  assistaht^'.lsiVperintendent^*  often  reflects 
pnly  .a  per^nal'  vjew  of  the  prt)pri^ty  ^of  long  hair  and,  in  the 
a^bsencewof  .factual  Support,  adds  little  jn  satisfying  defendants' 
burden^r^*^^'  TJie  court  added  the  observation  that  lohg-«h aired  stu-* 
dfents  should  not  be  punished  for  disruption  unless  the  school  offi- 

'    y        "  '  ■  .     ■  .  .  .  ■ 

186.  Id,  atr.699.  .  *  ,        .  ^       -  <3 

"  187.  ^h^*1974  thi9*courl  see.m^'cFto  believe>  jt  had  overpjctendcid  the '"maghitu^e"  of  the 
Wihl  to^'ap^etir  as  one  pleases.   See  Miller  v.  School  District  "NHmber  167,  Cook  County, 
f^linais,  495         658.  66^-64  •  (7th)  Cir,  1974).    HoweVec,  the^^hoMings  in  student  hairstyle 
cases  WGr<^  reagiriped  later  in  1974"ih  Holsapple  V  Woods,  500  p.2d' 49t7lh  Cir.  1974). 
188.  Crews- v.<aoncs»  432  J*.^d  125'9  (7lh  Cit^  1J)70).  ^  "  %    ,  , 

^  ■  m,  W.  at  1265.   <^      .  ,  "  ,  1   .       *    ,  \  '    "^^  . 
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^  cials  have  actively  tried  and  failed  to\si]ence  those  pers(  ns  who 
actually  engaged  in  disruptive  conduct,. 

The  board  a  I     had  offered  health  and  safe<y  reasons 't  J  justify 
the.rulp.    Teslimony  waft  given  by  the  chairman  of  the  fihysicgl 
ed,ucatiofi  department  that'long  hair  may  impair  the  visio1t^pf.  shi- 
dents  fugaged^ in  certain  sports,  that  long  hair  could  "get' caught" 
wlien  students  are  using  the  trampoline,  ^nd  that  those  with  long 
Hair  would  be  forced  to  go  to.class  «with wet  hair  after  k  ,sho^v^r 
^    fbllowing  gym  class.     Another  teacHer  testified   that  long  ,  hair 
creates  significant  danger  when  bunsen  burners  are  in  use.  The 
^  court  responded  that  health  and  jmfetf  objectives  could  be  achieve^ 
through  narrower  rules  directed  specifically  at  the  problems  ere-. 
.^ate^I  by  long  hair,  for  example,  shower  caps  and  hair  nets  in  kbora- 
tones»  «      '   "  ^  .    •  ' 

"Since  fundame^ntal  rights  are  jhvolved,  we^believe  that  defe'n-' 
clahts  a>e  required  to  employ  narrow  rules  suggested  by  their Mest- 
;    imony.,and  tooQVoid  infringemenfof  plaintiff's  right^.to  an  extent 
greater  than  is  requiped  by  health  and  safety  objectives.*'^""  The 
c^otirt  also  held'thaj:  syice  girls  were  not  required  to  cut  their  hair  in 
order  to  attend  classes  there  was  a  -denial  ol"  equal  protection  to 
.  male  students.   "Despite  the  ration^ilizations  offered  by  defendants, 
we  believe  that  their  adion  in  exclucfing  plaintiff. from  [the  schobl] 
V  resulted  pHmarily  from  ^  dist££s{e  for  persons  like  plaintiff  who  .do 
^    noi  conform  to  society's  norms  as  perceived  by^ defendants/'*^*  . 
'  .     Subsequently,  the  .Seventh  C-ircuit  invalidated  part  of  a  dress 
co4e  reguUting  the  leifgth  and  style  of  hair  for  male  students  where 
'   Tfhe^  c?id^had  been  developed  by  a  committee  of  students,^  teachers, 
and  admiiiistFators;*»2    Student  committee  members  were  elected 
Hsj^he  student  body^,.and  the  code  had  been  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  4liKstudents.    The  court  expressly  rejected  the  idea  that  'the  code 
gamedUn^lidVty  mep^Jy  by  the  method  .of  it^  development.    A  con- 
sent pAvision^  in  thx?  challenged  regulation  authorized  noncompli- 
linceMf  a  parent  appeared  before  the  school  prinqjipal  and  gave 
^„     ..written  <>5ns(>nl  for  the  excepti^cm  qf  his  chiH    This  consent  pro- 
..V  visiort  ^as  he.ld  not-to  save  the^  code's  constitutionality  because'it 
y«  c/)nsidej;ed  an  attempt  to  discourage  the  exercise  of  the  ste- 
*d0i)t  s  righti^  .  ^ 

,       Th;^  First  tlircuit^  Court  of  Appeals,  in  upholding  a  student's 
rigW  to  wear  his  hair  "falling  loosely  about  the  shoulders,"  based 
'its-^iolding  on  the  "liberty"  assurance  of  the  ijourteenth  Amend- 
190:.Aif.  Vl26k  . 
191  Arnold  v.  Carpenter,  459  F.2d  939  (7th  Cir.  19^2). 

.         52  -.^ 
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,  meiit.\°^  It  said  Uiat  "'liberty*  see>ms  to  us  an  incomplete  protec- 
tion if  it  encompasses  only  the  right  to  da  momentous  acts,  leav- 
ing the  state  free  to^  interfere  witlr  those  personal  aspects  of  our 
lives  whidh  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  ability  of  others  to  en- 
joy their  liberty."*"^  The  court  found  no  *  outweighing  state  inter- 
est justifying  the  intrusion"  of  forcing  one  to  cut  his  hair  in  order 
(o  attend  school.  Since  hairstyles  affect  students  twenty-four  hours 
a  day.  regidations  affecting  hairstyles  require  more  justification 
than  do  most  otlict^  parts  of  grooming  codes.   The  court  concluded: 

We  do  nol  believe  that  rnere  unnttractiveness  in  the  eyea  of  some 
parents,  teachers  or  students,  short  of  uncleanliness,  can  justify  the 
proscription.  Nor  .  .  .  docs  sucFi  compelled  conformity  to  conven- 
tional standard^  of  appearance  seem  a  justifiable  part  of  the  educa* 
lional  process. ^^'"^  \  * 

The  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  .Appeals,  in  the  'first  case  to  reach 
j*t*  held  that  the  student^  plaintiff  **pos8essed'a  constitutionally  pro- 
►tected,*  right  to  govern  his  personal  appearance^^while  attending 
}»ublic  school."*""  Aligning  itself  with  courts  that  had  rujed  for 
students  on  the  cpestion,  it  stated  that  "the  common  theni'e  underly- 
ing decisions  st/iking  down  hairstyle  regulations  is  that  the  Con- 
stitution guarantees  rights  other  tjmn  thos^  specifically  enumerated, 
and  tlif^t  the  right  tD  govern  one'ss  personal  appearance  is  one  of 
Uiose  guaranteed  rights."*"?  (Interestingly,  one  of  the.  three  First 
Circuit  judges  in  Richards  (supra)  was  sitjing  by  designation  as 
one  of  the  threje  judges  iti  this  fcase.) 

The  court  found  "virtually  no  evidence  in  this  record  io  8ufi|5ort 
the  school  board*s  contention  that  the  hair  rjegulations  are  neces- 
sary to- prevent  disruptions.'**"'^  The  court  ijellev^d  two  instances 
of  actual  disruption  cited  in  the  record  were  isolated  and  only  tenu- 
ously relat^^d  to  lon^  hair.  Justifications  relating  to,  swimming 
pool 'Sanitation  aYid  shop  class  safety  did  bear  a  rational  relatioii  to 
hairstyle,  but^he  tdministraiion  failed  to  show  why  these  paYtic- 
ular  problems  could  not  be  solved  by  imposing  less  restrictive  rules, 
such  as  requiring  atudents  to  wear  caps.      •  >  - 

Expressly  following  the  reasoning  of  Br^en,  Creivs,  kicHnt^ds,  and 
Bishop'  {all  §u/^r»)  the -Fourtlr  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  adopted  , 
the  view  that  a  general  regulation  controlling  student  hairstyles., 
was  n*ot  constitutionally  supportable  and  ^that  considerations  oP 

193.  Richards  v.  Thurston,  424  R2d  1281  (1st  Cir.  1970).  «  » 

194.  Id.  at  1284-85. 

195.  W.  at  1286.  o  "  " 

196.  Bishop  V.  Colaw,  450  F.2d  1069,  1075  (8th  Cir.  1971). 
19T.  /rf. 

198.  /a.  at  1076.      ■  ' 
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safety  aad  health  could  be  served  with  less  restrictive  measures 
aimed  specifically  at  solving  any  hair  problems  unique  to  •specific 
situationsj""  The  court  commented.  short,  we  are  iridiTied  to 
/  think  that  faculty  Jeadership  in '  promoting,  and  enforcing  an  atV 
tittule-of  JolcrancQ  rather  than  one  of  suppression  (;^-(Ieri.sion  would 
obviate  the^  relatively  minor  di.sruptions  which  have  o^curred."^"" 
Despite  its  above  holding,  t^e  Fourth  Cirtniit  was  obliged  more 
than  a  year  later  to  vacate  the  judgment  of  a  district  court  that 
had  failed  to  apply  the  holding  to  a  "sparsely  populated  local  com- 
munity."^^i  At  ab(uit  the  same  tinie  it  also  ruled  that  a  high  school 
football  player  could  not  be  denied  his  "letter"  because  he  violated 
the  coach's  hairstyle  rule  after  the  football  season  was  over.^^a  *The 
doctrine  of  Massic  is  equally  applicable  to  all  school-controlled  ac- 
tivities."2o.T  . 

The  Third  Circuit  sustained  sdjool  aut!u)rities^  in  its  Jirst  hair- 
style case  in  1971.  In  1972,  however,  the  cj)urt  distingui.shed  a  ca^e 
from  its  earlier  holding  and  .struck  down  a  general  proscription 
against  long  hair.  The  first  decision  supported  a  finding  of  justi- 
fication for  the  rule  because  "the  educational  prod'css  at  [the 
school]  was  disrupted  during  the  1969-1970  .school  year  when  stu- 
dents refused  to  sit  near  [the  student  plaintiff]  in  class  because  of 
(he  dirtiness  of  hi.s  hair  and  in  the  cafeteria  because  they  were 
afraid  that  hi.s  habit  of  leaning  down  over  hi.s  .food/ apparently  dip- 
ping his  hair  into  the  food,  and  then  throwing  hi.s  hair  back,  would 
result  in  their  being  hnnoyed'by  the  consequences."204  jj^^  ^q^j,^ 
further  observed-  that  although  other  regulations^such  as  requir- 
ing clean  hair  at  all  times-^^niglvt  have  alleviated  the  problem,  it 
was  constrained  no^to  substitute  its  judgment  for  tha(  of  the  school 
board.  , 

In  the  second  case  the  court  rejected  the  claim  that  long  hair  was-  ' 
bad  for  the  educa^onal  envir(inment.^°*    It  held  a  general  hair- 
style rule  to  be  unenforceable,  except- possibly  in  shop  classes,  a 
point  on  which  the  lower  court  had  not  mdde  finHings. 

courts.  Suksequent  to  \he  cases  £i:om  IWTassachusetts  and 
Cahfornia  tliscu.ssed  previously,  state  courts  deciding  hairstyle 
pases  have  followed  the  .same  nonparallel  lines  of  reasoning  as  have 
federal  courts,  and  they  too  have  been  divided  as  to  results.  A 

l^^^assie  v.  Henry.*455  F.2d  779  {4th  Cir.  1972) 
200rT*  at  783.  * 
201.  Mick-v.  Sullivan.  476  F.2d  973  (4lh  Cir  1973)  a' 
.202.  Long  V.  Zopp»  476  F.2d  180  (4lh  Or.  1973). 

203.  id.  at  181. 

204.  Gere  v.  Stanley.  453  F.2d  205.  209-10  (3d  Cir.  1971) 

(3d  Cir!  m2).^'^°°'  ^"""'"^  °^  H'eh  School,  459  F.2d  339 

-^54  — 
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sampling  of  some  points  of  I^w  made  in  state  court  decisions  fol • 


lows. 

«  The  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas,  irj  upholding  a  hairstyle  rule,  com- 
mei\ted  that  the  fact  the  regulation  had  been,  drafted  by  a  commi^t- 
tee  of  students,  parents,  teachers,  administrators,  ancj  school  board 
members  ancj^  approved  by  the  majority  of  all  students  did  not 
make  the  regjdation  reasonable  (iT'u  constitutional  sense. How- 
ever: it  did  bear  on  the  good  faith  of  the  board  in  ucfoptmg  and  en- 
forcing the  regulation.  *  ^        ^  ^      .  ' 

The  court  further  stated  that  learning  "must  be  car;*ied  on  in 
dignified  and  orderly  surroundings  if  it  is  .to  be  pi'acticed  satis^- 
facto.rily.  Obej^ence  to  duly  constituted  authority  and  respect  for 
those  in  authority  should  be  instilled  in  youn^  people.  .  .  .  Careful 
recognition  should  be  given  to  differences' between  -vvhat  ari  Rea- 
sonable restraints  in  the  public  clas^oom  dhd  what  are  reasonable 
pestrain(&  \)n^a  non-student  on  the  .pimllc  street  corner."^"' F  The 
court  added  that  "local  problems  in  carrying  out  tlte  educaOonal 
ipission  may  vary  widely  depending  on  the  location  of  the  district 
and  the  background  of  the  people  in  that  ^l^^^pj^^*^"^  ^ 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  Oregon  expressly  avoided  any  consti- 
tutional issue  in  deciding  ^gainst  school  authorities  who  attempted 
to  enforce  a  hairt  rule.^^"  T<be  coujrt  said  that  when  the  question  is 
whether  a  school)  board  has  the  power,  to  adopt  a  rule  in  a  certain 
area,  the  Jb"rd;m  is  on  it  to  show  that  it  has* statujgry  authority  to 
do  soV  The  issue  of  burden  of  proof  does  not  arise^in  this  kind  of 
j^Jtuation  %s  it  does  when  validity^  of  a  rule  in  a  legitimate  a;rea  is 
questioned. 

In  the  instant  case  the  court  found  the  board  had  no  authority 
for  the  rule  because  it  bore  no  reasonable  relation  to  the  proper 
operation  rtf  the  schools.  The  court  cited  a  similarly  reasoned  de- 
cision from  an  intermediate  appellate  pourt  in  Arizona.  That  ap- 
proach, however,  was  subsequently  vacated 'by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Arizona,  which  fgund  a  contested  dress  code  to  be  permissible  on 
constitutional  grounds.  The  supreme  court  stated  that  courts  should 
not  "attempt  to  decide  in  the  first  instance  questions  which  have 
been  delegated  to  duly  elected  and  legally  constituted  local  govern- 


206.  Blaine  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Haysville  Unified  School  Distvict  No.  261,  210 
Kfxn,  560,  502  P.2d  693  (1972). 

207.  Id.  at  701, 

208.  [d.^tlOZ         .  -  "  ^ 

209.  Ncuhaus  v.  Frederico,  505  P.2d  939  (Ore.  App.  1973).  ^ 
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mental  officers  .  .  .  [unless  there  is]  a  clear  violatic.n  "of  .  .  .  constitu- 
tionally protected  rights."-'" 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  state  courts  wiJI  foUpw  the  lead  of 
the  federal  court  of  appeals  hn  the  circuit  in\ which  they  are  lo- 
cated. After  the«.\inth  Circuit  held  that  liaikstylcs  arc  not  pro- 
t(?cted  by  the  federal  Constitution,  the  SupremV  Court  of  Alaska 
ruled  that  control  of  one's  hair  wa.s  protected  bv  the  state  consti- 
tution and  that  only  a  compelling  state  interest  would  sustain  a 
sclipol  board  rule  on  the  subject.^"  It  found  the  evidence  offered 
4ot  the  rule  to  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  state  constitutional  stan- 
dard. 

Expressly  rejecting  both  the  Eighth  Circuit's  reasoning  regard- 
ing student  hairstyles  and  its  authority  Over  Missouri  courts?  "the 
Supreme  Court  of  Missourj^s  stated  that  there  is  no  substantial 
constitutronal  right  invoked  in  student,  hairstyle  cases.^'^  It  said 
that  a  trial  court  had  erifejl  in  considering  itself  bound  bv-the  Eighth 
Circuit's  pronouncement  to  the  contrary.  The  case  at  bar  was  moot 
but  the  court  said  future  cases  s*hould  be  degided  in  line  with  Mis- 
souri precedents  as  to  the  discretionary  y^m^  of  local  school  boards 
fio  control  student  conduct.  ^ 

Rulen  for  specific  aclivitien.  Where  school  boards  attempt  to  en- 
force a  hairstyle  ruleais  a  prerequisite  to  participation  in  a  spe- 
cific activity,  the  courts-examine  closely  the  relationship  of  the  long 
hair  to  that  activity.  If  safety  or  health  is  truly  a  reason,  the  courts 
are  in  agreement  that  something  may  (in.some  cases  must)  be  done 
by  school  authorities.  However,  whether  long  hair  must  be  cut, .or 
whether  some  less  drastic  alternative  "(for  cxkmple,  wearing  a  hair 
net  or  washing  the  hair)  will  .^,ffice  is  a  question  resolved  differ-  - 
ently  by  different  courts. 

On  the  general  question  of  short,  hair  for  athletes  the  divergence 
of  .luctf'ial  outcomes. persists.  One  shouW  note,  however,  that  fre- 
ci«ently  diffetence.s  in  result  are  related  to  the  wordings  of  yules 
10  the  |iarticular>ports  involved,  and/or  to.  the  quality  of  evidence 
presented  by  the  school  authorities  to  support  the  rules. 

A  United  States  district  court  in  California  upheld  a  board  of 
education's  enforcement  of  a  grooming  regi^gtion  including  a  pro- 
vision that  all  "athletes"  be  clean-shaven  and  hair  "be  out  of  the 
^yes,  trimnied  above  the  ears  and  above  the  colfar  in  the  bac'k."='i8 

18.^4o4''ir^l"9'9.-|6"(?972^"  ^"''^^ *  "f  Yavapi  County,  109  Ari.. 

.    211.  Breese  v.  Smilli,  501  P.2'd  159  (Alas.  1972).  .  <^ 

ol!'  m"?'.^'  ^"1"'  Education  of  City  of  Jennings,  492  S.W.2d  783  (Mo.  1973)*' 
213.  Ncuhali!  v.  Torrcy,  310  F.  Supp.  192  (N.D.  Cal.  1970).  v      .  »/• 
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The  court  found  convincing  the  testimony  offered  by  coaches  and 
others  to  dcrnonstrt^tc  not  only  that  long  hair  could  interfere  with 
perfornia"iice  in  certain  sports,  but  "that  athletic  programs  provide 
a  unique  form  for  the  development  of  discipline,  individual  sacri- 
fice and  teamwork  not  available  in  other  school  |3rograms."'-^  *  On 
the  question  of  morale  as  a  basis  for  enf^ircing  a  dress  "code  the 
court  said  thai  although  there  were  divergferr^  views,  "the  several 
7"cna ch es  Hed"i3y  the"  cTefentlants  considered  ^hc  etiforc^?ra e n t  of 
sut'h  regulations  as  legitimate  means  of  building  team  morale,  dis- 
cipline and  ^^am  spirit."^^*"^  .     .  * 

The  QpHPl" stated  it  was  '/particularly  important"  to  observe  that 
the  rule  had  long  been  in  effect,  that  recently  it  had  been^reafficmed 
by  the  school  boardy  after  thorough  consideration  involving  "the 
community,  the  educators,  coaches,  students,  and  administrators," 
^and  that  it  was  not  an  instance  ^)f  imposing  discipline  for  the  sake 
of  discipline  and  conformity  alone.  ^ 

/Urii'ted  States  d  istrict  court  in  Vermont  took  a  different  view 
in  regard  to  such  a  provision  in  an  athletic  code.^^'V  Plaintiff  stu- 
d^ts  desired  to  play  on  the  tennis  team.    The  court  found: 

There  is  no  credible' evidence  in  this  case  that  hair  length  af frets  the 
perfomnance  of  the  tennis  players  at  any  competitive  level.  The 
tennis  coach  himself  irxdicated  that  headlbands  could  be  and  are  worn 
\  .  to  keep  hilir  and  perspiration  out  of  the  competitor's  eyes.  The 
\ .  evidence  made  it  clear  that  a  long  haired  player  with  a  headband  was 
not  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  vis-a-vis  a  player  with  close  chopped 
hair.  Iri  short,  the  record  is  barren  of  any  evidence  that  long  hair  is 
a  handicap  to  performance  in  the  sport  of  tennis. 
There  is  no  eTedible  evidence  *hat  long  hair  on  an  athletic  team  of 
any  kind  creates  dissension  among  the  iMjim  members.  In  fact,  the 
evidence  is  that  the  teoilis  team  involved  in  this  case  was  free  from 
dissension  before  the  plaintiffs  were  excluded  from  participation." 

While  observing  tliaj  training  and  health  rules  must  ^a^pbeyed, 
that  conduct  at  practice  sessions  must  bej,  in  "precise  conformity 
with  schedules  and  abjectives,"  and  that  during  competition  the 
coach's  instructions  "must  be  accepted  without  question,"  the, court 
rejected  the  argument  that  conformity^and  unifofmify  were^s- 
sential  elements  in  the  maintenance  of  a  high  3chool  athletic  pro- 
gram. * 

Where  hairstyle  or  other  appearance  deviations  substantially  in- 
terefere  with  the  rights  of  others,  school  authorities  can  intervene. 


214.  Id.  at  194. 

215.  Id,  . 

216.  Dunham  v.  Pulsifer,r312  F.  Supp.  411  (D.  Vt.  1970). 

217.  Id,  at  419.    <.        ■  >■ 
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Thus,  beards  and  long  htiir  on  stiid;ents  at  a  vocational  school  could 
be  barred  in  order  to  create  a  positive  image  of  the  school  in  the 
eyes  of  potential  employers  who  came  on  campus  to  recruit.f^^ 
Furthering  job  opportunities  for  graduates  inc^ets  the  test  of  a  state 
interest  sufficient  to  support  the  rule.  Nothing  wlfts  in  the  record 
to  impugn  the  gopd  faith  of  school  authorities  in  premulgaiing  tlft 
hair  code.__  The  c^    

I  .  .  [T]hc  jecord  amply^ supports  the  joint  j)Udgmeht  of  the  students,' 
the  faculty  and  the  admrnistration  that  beards  and  long  hair  styles  are  i 
^       prejudicial  to  effectix^joi)  opportunities  in  industry  and  that  the  * 
economic  welfare  of  l^e  students  is  best  served  by  the  restraints  im- 
posed^y  the  code.  .  ..r.  The  necessity  of  this  regulation  is  shown  by 
the  conh;^  and  specific  testimony  of  the  Dean  of  Students  as  to  the 
attitude  oPi^idustry  representatives  with  whom  he  had  had  wide  con- 
tacts. .  .  .  — 

In  summary,  because  of  the  school's^ interest  in  advancing  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  its  students,  because  the  hair  regulations  are  reason^ 
ably  calculated  to  further  this  interest,  and  because  the  regulations 
are  grounded  upon  an  adequate  factual  basis,  the  Court  is  satisfied 
that  defendants  have  made  a  showing  sufficient  to  sustain  their  sub- 
stantial burden  of  justification.^io 

^.-i-Where  the  facts  were  "very  nearly  similar  to  the  facts  of"  this  case, 
another  case  was  similarly  decided  three  years  later.^^" 

The  authority  of  school  boards  to  place  some  restrictions  on  hait>^. 
styles  as  a  condition  for  participation  in  band  activities  has  been 
judicially  approved.   In  the  words  of  a  federal  court  in  Arkansas: 

There  is  no  evidence  here  that  the  school  is  trying  to  prevent  plain- 
tiff from  protesting  against  the  Vietnam  war  or, against  anything 
else,  or  that  it  is  trying  to  punish  him  for  his  protest'  The  school  au- 
thorities simply  think  that  a  member  of  the  school  band  ought  to 
conform  to  generally  accepted  norms  as  to  hair  length  and  styling 
and  should  be  willing  to  make  a  choice  between  leaving  the  band, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  conforming  his  or  her  hair  to  school  require- 
ments,^^ on  the  other  hand. 221 

It  shotild  be  noted,  however,  that  if  long-haired  females  are  allowed 
in  the  band,  long-haired  males  cannot  be  excluded.^22 

A  grooming  regulation  covering  hairstyles  that  would  be  accept- 
able for  participants  in  an  optional  postgraduation  "diploma  cere- 
mony" has  been  sustained  by  the  Tenth  Circuit. 223    Jbe  trial  court 

218.  Farrell  v.  Smith,  310  F.  Supp.  732  (D.  Me.  1970) 

219.  Id,  at  738-39. 

220.  Bishop  v.  CennenarOf  355  F.  Supp.  1269  (D.  Mass.  1973). 

221.  Corley  v,  Daunhaiier,  312  F.  Supp.  811»  815  (E.D.  Ark.  1970). 

222.  Cordova  v.  Chonko»  315  F.  Supp.  953  (N.D.  Ohio  1970). 

223.  Christmas  v.  El  Reno  Board  of  Education,  Independent  School  District  No.  34, 
449  F.2d  153  (10th  Cir.  1971). 
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*  said  that  the  case  involved  only  the  "narrow'*  question  of  whether 
the  student,  who  had  re'ceived  the  official  certificate  of  graduation, 
had  a  right  to  attend  the  elective  postgraduation  ceremony  "with- 
out complying  with  the  reasonable  dress  and ^^f^r^ming  require- 
meiyts  established  loMhat  and  other  extra-curricular  activities  and 
ceremonies/'^'-!^'*  >■ 

In  holding  for  school  authorities  the  court  found  the  case  to  te 
"more  nearly  akin  to  cases  where  a  student  claims  a  right  to  play 
football  or  {participate  in  a  parade  pf  a  school  band  in  violation  of 
rules  or  without  the  proper  band  uniform  and  required  groom- 
ing/*22r.  these  situations  the  court  a^iparently  believed,  school 
authorities  were  clearly  empcWered  tq.^t. 

In  a  federal  case  arisinft^n  Iowa  p  school  board  offered. as  partial 
jnsti£ication  for  a  hairstyle  rule  being  applied  to  a  female  studeSt 
that  the  typ^pg  instructor  was  unable  to  see  the  student's  eyes  dur- 
ing class.  On  this. point  the,court  said,  "While  the  Court  [didl  not 
doubt  the  pedagogical  importance  of  eye  observation  in  typing,  the 
Court,  as  trier  of  fact,  was  totally  unconvinced  that  such  a  problem 
actually  exist(^d  in  this  case.'^^c  ^   ^      .  - 


^       '  •  SECRET  SOCIETIES 
Siiaie  StaiuteT" 

The  first  appella^  case  that  involved  a  state  statute-  regulating 
secret  societies  in  public  schools  was  decided  in  California  in 
j9[2,227   Yi^g  enactment  provided:  ^ 

From  and  jifter  the  passSage  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
^pupil,  enrolled^  as  such  in  any  elementary  or  secondary  school  of  *f 
this  state,  to  joiii  or  become  a  member  of  any  secret  fr^iternity,  seroi;,- 
ity  or  club,  wholly  or  partly  formed  from  the  membership  of  pupils 
attending  such  public  schools,  or  to  take  part  in  the  organization  or 
formation  of  any  such  fraternity,  sorority,  or  secjet  club;  provided 
that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed^t6  prevent  anypne  sub- 
ject to  Jhe  ^provisions  of  the  section  from  joining  the  order  of  the 
Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  Native  Daughter^  of  the  Golden 
West,  Foresters  of  America  or  other  kindred  organizations  not  directly 
associated  with  the  public  schools  of  the  state.-^s 

Lbeal  boards  were  , empowered  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act 

224.  Christmas  V.  El  Reno  Board  of  Education,  Independent  School  District  No.  34'.  313 
F.  Supp.  618,  623  (W.D.  Okla.  1970). 
^    225.  /rf.^ 

226.  Sims  v.  Colfax  Community  School  District,  307  F.  Supp.  485,  489  (S.D.  Iowa  1970). 

227.  Bradford  v.  Board  of  Education  of  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  18  Cal.  Add. 
19,  121  P.  929  (1912).  .  .  ^ 

228.  M  at  930.  • 

^    ^     ^  '         ■   '  / 
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-  The  Ltute  was  firsi  attacked  on  the. ground  that  it  crtfated  an 
.^proper  ••.mn,unity  to  certain  pupils' in  the  public  scho"?  of  the 
>.t«  e.  v,z  those  .n  the  normal  schooLs."  because  only  elementary 
|nd_sec<,ndary  schools  came  under  the  provision  of  the  act    It  was 

eaull  !n  "^T^  ""^  t^-^^  consti'tuted  an  un- 

eq.i;ia]  application  of  law. 

The  court  held  the  classification  "elementX\and  secondary 

eJt ain  ^ut  Te     •  ^1^"^'''  "P'^  * ^'  --^tiorofv 

--^^  the  pub.,  sehoo.  and  "hot 

.  To  the  claim  that  the  deprivation  of  a  citizen's  right  to  attend 
pubhc  school  If  he  belonged  to  a  barred  society  violafed  the  Four 
teenth  Amendment,  the  court  answered  (hat  those  rights  and  priv- 
.leges  granted  to  citizens  that  depend  solely  on  the  laws  of  t  stale 
are  not  within  this ■  constitutional'Mnhibition.  The  court  said  no 
^  person  could  lawf.flly  demand  to  be  admitted  a.s  a  pupiHo  a  public ' 
school  merely  becau'ke  he  is  a  citizen.  ^  P 

tkeuilllf^Tl  '"r*'-  '■"^^'^i'^?^  the  public  schools,  a  decision  by 

XKh!      U    r -""f  >'^"-^  1°*^^  to  firmly 

establish  the  right  of  a  states  to  prohibit  menfbership  in  secret  so! 
tiet.es  by  students  ,  attending  public  educational  institutions A 

fe Idtf a'sluTert'^^t'-''  '"'^  'r'^'^'''^'  unsuc'e^ssSly  chat 
isSi  tL  r  /r  rfu^''"l''"'""  '°  University  of  Mis- 
Mss  pp  ihe  Court  found  that  the  control  of  the  university  w«s 
under  the  state  of  Mi.sissip^ii  and  that  "Whether  sSme'bLhfp 
makes  against  discipline  was  fof  the  stite  of  Mississippi 
tT,e  views  of  thTl  Z      f  ^""i^^*--      opposition  to 

coLrc  rations  of  tf   •  ""f  "Pon  disputable 

considerations  ot  their  wisdom  or  riecessity.^so 

"       lUirZ  'vT  '°        ""f.  ""^  "S'^'  '°  P"«"«  happiness  and  exercise 
■ghts  and  liberty  are  subject  in  some  de^ee  to  t4  limitations  of  the 

lo^'nl        ,  "'P°"  ""^''^  °f  Mississipp  offers  he 

complainant  free  instruction  in  its'University.  that  whifg  a  student 
tirere  he  renounce  affiliation  with  a  society  whi,h  the  st  e  cor^^ide? 


720' wTsT.'''"-  ^"""^  °'  ^^-"»'PPi.  237  U.S.  589.  35  S.  Ct 

230.  Id.  at  723. 
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inimitral  to  disci^lme,  finds  no  prohibitionj  injl^c  14th .  Amend-  s 
,     ^ent.23r  •  ^  .  ^  ! 

Despite'  the  Waugh  decision,  persistei^tly  t1irougJ|^^% 
nuraeroas  cases  have  dealt  \/ifh  conjjoK;??*  sorol^iies  aric^ 
itiqs.    AH:  attacks  on  tlije-^vjEvlklit)^  oT  statuies^  haive  failed^,  even  in- 
cluding-a  diallenge  to  a  Michigan  statute '^tliat  required  suspension, 
expulsion,  or  withholding  of  credit  and  ii  diploma  from  anyone  en- 
roUeJMn  a  public  school  who  was  a  member 'bf"  a  secret  society.^^^ 
In  that  case  a  high  school  senior  who  belonged  to  a  fraternity  was 
permitted  .by  the  bo«ird  to'remain  in  school  but  y^m  denied  credits 
essential  to  receiving  a  diploma.    The  stujJent,  aware  of  the  pen- 
alty, elected  to  challenge  the  constitutionality  of  the  sitatute.  He  ^yas 
*iinsuccessful.  the  Supremt?  Court  of  MicKi|i|an  following  the'lFaug/i 
reasoning  as  regards  the  Fourteenth   Am^dment,  and,  further, 
finding  that  because  of  his  willful  violation  of  the  statute  the  pen- ■ 
alKy  did  not  constitute  a  cruel  or  unusual  ,puni§hmpnitv 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1945  affirmed  a  lower  court 
ruling- that  the  State  of  Louisiana  could^ enact  a  statute  empower- 
ing local  boards  to  suspend  or  expel  m^bers  of  secfet  societies .^^^ 
In  this  case,  however,  the  children  involved  were  beyond  the  age 
of  compulsory  school  tendance. 

Some  of  the  cases  in  this  area  warrant  special  attention  because 
of  judicial  statements  about  particular  contentions.  The  issue  of 
the  right  of  parental  control  was  raised  in  a  Florida  case.  How- 
ever,  the  highest  state  court  found  the  issue  nAt  relevant  'in  its  de- 
cision upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the^statute.^'^'*  It  flatly 
stated,  "We  cannot  see  that  the  question  of  state  versus  parental 
control  enters  into  the  picture  in  any  manner.  The  public  school 
system  has  a  very  definite  place  in  our  scheme  of  things  and  the 
questian»jjrjiv.ery^case  is  whether  or  not  the  high  school  fraternity 
or  sprority  disrupts  or  materially  interferes  with  that  purpose/'^as 

The  Supreme  Court  of  /Jregon  in  1952  discussed  the  issue  of  con- 
stitutional rights  of  piipffls  in  a  ease  involving  a  local  board's  rule 
established  to  implemen|  a  1909  state  statute,2j^«  Tke  ^tatute  "de- 
clared unlawful"  secret  iogieties  that  may  "exiist  amon*  the  pupils 
of  an>  of  the  public  schools"  in  the. state,  and  made  it  "the  duty  of 

231.  Id, 

232.  Sicelc  V.  Scxion,  253  Mich.  32,  234  N.W.  436  (1931).  .         ,  ... 

233.  Hughes  V.  Caddo  Parish  School-Board,  57  F.  Supp.  508  (W.D.  La,  1944),  aff  d,  65 

234.  Salan  Fraternity  v.  Board  of  Public  Instruction  for  Dade  County,  156  Fla.  222,  22 
So-  2d  892  (19,45).  ^  . 
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each  school  board*'  to  "suppress^  all  secret  societies"  of  pupils. 
Boards  were  authorized  tq.  suspend  or  expel  'all  pupils  who  en- 
gage in  the  organization  oi;,  maintenance  of  such  societies." 

After  a  period  of  loose  enforcement*  the  locaK  board  adopted  a 
series  of  rules  to  regulate  the  kinds  of  organizations  that  would  be 
permitted  to  operate  in/ the  schools.  One  rule  provided  that  any 
organization  operating /n  a  school  must  comprise  only  regularly  en- 
rolled students  of  thf/t  school.  TJii^s,  interschool  clubs  and  those 
containing  as  members  graduates  on  students  who  had  dropped. out 
of  school  would  not  be  permitted.  The  validity  of  this  rule  was  the 
principal  question.  . 

The'court,  in  upholding  school  authorities,  said: 

There  is  nbthing  in  Rule  nor  in  any  other  of  the  rules  adopted  by 
the  school  board,  which  prevents  the  minor  plaintiffs  from  assembl- 
ing and  associating  freely  at  any  time  and  place,  outside  of  school 
hours,  approved  by  their  parents,  with  children  from  other  high 
schools,  public  private.  This  is  their  constitutional  right.  But 
they  have  no  constitutional  right  be  .members^  of  clubs  organized 
in  tlie  high  schools,  and  composed  of  children  attending  different  high 
schools,  and  which  the  school  boar^  may  have  substiintial  reason  for 
believing  to  be  inimical  to  the  discipline  and  effective  operation  of 
the  schools.  .  .  .  When  they  [the  students]  avihjJ  themselves  of  that 
opportunity  [of  public  education]  they  must,  in  the  naKire  of  things, 
submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  sc1iq,o1s  and  to  regulations  reasonably 
calciUated  to'promote  such  discipline  and  the  high  purpose  for  which 
the  schools  are  established—rlhe  education  of  youth,  which  is  not 
lifted  to  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  but  incjudes  as  well  the'  de. 
velopment  of  character  and  preparation  for  the  .assumption  of  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  a  democracy.  To  aUain  these  ends 
not  the  least  in  value  of  the  leksons  to  Jae  learned  are  the  lessons  of 
-  self-restraint,  self-discipline,  tolerance,  and  respect  for  duly  consti- 
tuted  authority.  In  this  regard  parents  and  the  schools  have  their 
respective  rights  and  duties,  which  .complement  one  another,  and  may 
„  be  exercis^  and  disgharged  in  cooperation  for  the  welfare  of  the 
child  and  the  state.^^^ 

; 

A  similar  point  of  view  was  taken  a  decade  later  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  Ohio.2?«  At  issue  was  a  local  board  regulation  that 
^prohibited  public  school  pupils  who  were  members  of  secret  so- 
cieties from  participating  in  "athletic,  literary,  military,  musical, 
draniatic,  service,  scientific,  scholastic,  and  other  similar  activities." 
Fi>rfher,  such  students  were  nat  eligible  for  awards,  student  office, 
or  the  honor  society..  An  anti-secret-society  statute  existed  in  the 
Ohio  penal  code,  but  the  court  commented  that  the  statute  was  not 
necessary  to  the  sustaining  of  the  board  s  policy. 

237.  td.  at  57879.  .  ^ 
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The  meetings  of  some  clubs  prohibited  by  the  rule  were,  held  in 
th%  homes  of  greats,  not  on  school  property.  However,  the  coupt 
stated  boards  of  education  could  act  as  ,did  this  bpard  against  any" 
organizations  having  a  deleterious  influence  on  school  operation. 
The 'court  heeded  the  assertion  of  school  authorities  that  the  clubs 
had  a  divisive  effect  and  created  administrative  problems.  The 
argument  that  the  pule  denied  parents  the  right  to  select  associates 
for  their  children  off  school  premises  was  not  persuasive  *to  the 
court.  No  "natural''  qr  constitutional  rights  of  parents  or  pupils^ 
were  deemed  violated*. 

vSome  suits  have  contested  the  applicability  of  anti-secret-society 
statutes  to  particular  groups.  This  issue  appeared  in  the  previous 
case.  The  clubs  in  that  case  had  essentially  the  attributes  of  secret 
societies— "rushing/'  pledges,  initiations,  pins,  secret  words, ,  and 
membership  only  on  approval  of  club  members! 

Whether  a  club  was  "secret"  figured  prominently  in  a  ruling  by" 
the  Court  of  Appeal  of  California.'^""  In  reversing  the  trial ^coiirt, 
the  higher  court  observed  that  the  bylaws  of  the  organization  in 
question  permitted  only  20  g'irls  throughout  the  entire  Sacramento 
school  system  to  be  rushed  during  a  semester.  Nam^QS  were  pro- 
posed by  lett'ers  of  recommendation  and  each  candidate  had  to  be 
sponsored  by  three  members,  the  only  qualifications  being  that, 
the  girl  must  have  reached  ninth  grade,  have  a  "C"  average,  have 
read  two  books  not  prescribed  as  compulsory  readimg,  and  "not 
have  been  a  member, of  a  club  of  the  nature  of  .  .  .  [the  chib  in 
question!  within  four  years."  Candidates  were'  then  selected  by 
an  admission  committee  ojf  16  girls  in  a  process  "so  secret  that  the 
general  membership  [waa]  never  apprised  of  those  who  comprise 
its  membership."^'*"  The  court  described  the  ritual  of  the  club  and 
cancluded  the  activities  were  sufficient  to  justify  legally  character- 
izing the  club  as  secret* 

Acting  under  a  Texas  statute  barring  secret  societies  in  public 
schools,  the  board  of  education  of  Fort  Worth  adopted  a  regulation 
requiring  parents  of  students  tn  junior  and  senior  high  schools  to 
sign  an  appiUcatioii  for  enrollment  that  included  a  certification  that 
the  student  was^  not  a  member  and  would  not  become  a  member  of 
a  secret  society.  The  test  contained  in  the  statute  for  what  consti- 
tutes a  secret  society  was  that  additional  members  from  the  pupils 
in  the  school  were  selected  by  decision  of  the  membership  rather 


239.  Robinson  v.  Sacramento  City  Un.ificd  School  District,  245  Cal.  App.  2d  278,  53 
Cal.  Rptr.  781  (1966). 
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than  by  tree  choice. of  any  pupil  who  was,  qualified  by  the  rul^s 
oi  the  school  to  fill  the  special  aims  of  the  organization. 

Both  the  statute  and  the  rule  were/c}iarlenged  as  applied  to  a 
certain  type  of  organization,  locally  called  "charity  clubs,"  mem- 
bers of  which  were  chosen  by  boards  of  .Sponsors  consisting  in  part 
of  mothers  of  active  members.  ^  The  suit  was  uns«cessful,iii^  state 
courts  and  the  Supreme  Court  denied  certiarArk''*'  ^  'i^.^statute 
was  found  not  to  infringe  rights «of  association  of  students/ or  righis 
of  parents  to  control  their  children.  The  charitv  clubs  were  found 
to  be  properly  classified  as  secret  societies;  not' in  the  category  of 
Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Reserves,  Hi-Y,  or  Pan.Ameriean  Glubs. 

Local  Board  Regulations  .      .  -  " 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Washington  in  1906  decided  the-first  ap- 

^  pellate  case  regarding  control  by  public  school  authorities  of  secret 
societies  of  pupils  in  the  absence  of  a  pertinent  state  statu te.2'*2  The^ 

>  board  of  education  in  Seattle  had  adopted  a  rule  prohibiting  mem- 
Bers  of  ^^eek.letter  Fraternities"  from  participating  in  extracur- 
ricular acWities.  Arguments  similar  to  those  that  hav^  been  di- 
rected against  state  statutes  were  ^Iso  directed  against  this  local 
rule.  These  tncluded  contentions  that  frat'ernitv  members  , were 
entitled  to  all  fte  p-^Jvileges  of  said  high  school?'  tharthey  were 
unjustly  prohibited  from  belonging  to'  extracurriciilar  clubs  and 
team^s  arfd  deprived  of  the  "custbmary  honors  attending;  gradua- 
tion, that  the  rules  were  "in  excess  of  kwful  Authority  that 
there  ^as  "nothing  objectionable  in  said  fraternity,"  and  that  since 
Its  meetings  were  h^ld  in  the  evening  at  homes  of  the  members  with 
the  paren^ts  conse^^  the  students,  were  then -under  parental  cqL- 

.The  court  learned  from  the  evidence  that  the  fraternity  L  {fu 
school  was  *^a  branch  or  chapter  of  a  general  organisation  havinl 
other  chapters  in  various  high  schools  throughout  the  country  [andj^ 
that  It    was]  skbordinate  to  a  general  or  parent  g-oj^^g  body?' 
l^articular  notice  was  taken  t)f  a  magazine  published  bv  th^ra- 
ternity  that  included  thfc  following  editorial  Comment:  "The  prk- 
ci-pal  of  the  Seattle  high  ^school  does  not  knt)w  what  a  fraternity  is 
or  he  would  not  attempt  to  enforce  his«  proposed  futile  plans    It  is' 
simply  a  case.  06  all  educators  not  educated.    Imagine  the  monarch 
,that  could -prohibit  a  man  from  wearing  a  fraternity  pin         We  ^ 
hope  that  others  will  learn  and  save  us  the.  trouble  of  summouing- 

lo?m*  ^''f^K''^^^^  School  District,  453  S.W.2ci  888  (Tex.  Civ  Add 

4970),  cert,  denied,  91  S.  Ct.  1^67  (1971)         a  •  "°  ^PP* 
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Qur  nrmjy  of  able  a-ttorneys,  who  a4*e  w!l|mgx  to  clefGn^Jiiis  iti'th&] 
qourts,  iijncl  in  doing  so  will  makb  th£?se  Ufic4u<*atecl  hefng.f  icq)  their- 
lack  of  knowledge  Nyith  huni^liation  and  chag%injx<rtithe*  qxpense  of> 
/the  poor  unfortunate^**-***''  'j^ve  court  funtiieiv^s(?Yv,e(jl  jfeajl  ^icttet^^ 
puBiished  in  the  rjiaga/4nt*«»(mi  niembei»s^)T  the  Sea ttlq  .chapter 
and  olh^  chapters  show,ed  a  '^spirit  of  insubordinq.tion"  against 
Jf^v^ful /^school  authiority.  .  ^  ,  '        t  ' 

The<*oujrt  then  ciddreSsed'  itself  to  the  question  whether  the  board 
pf  elrhioation  h^ad  .authority  to  adopt  tlie  rule-v  In  answering  affir- 
matively, the  co^rt'liVld  that  the  forfeiting"^ V)f. 'Vertain*  privilegp. 
w^^i^h  are  no  nec^ssqVy  papt  of  the  curriculum  or  class  work"  mty 
be  imposed  on  continuing  members  oi*  the- fri\terni]y.  Th©  c</j^rt  ex- 
pressed ihe  opinion  tljat  '*the  board  has  rtot  invaded  the" homes  of  * 
any  pupils,  nr>r  have  they  sought  to. interfere  with  par^ntdl  custody 
^and  coritrpl,^*'^*^  since  the  fraternities  could  i:cM>tiTiii€  to<^eet. 

The  c/)urt  relied  heavily  qn  t^\e  testimony^oT  -the  principal,  who  . 

^  stated  he  had    found  that  mernbersdi|ia  in  a  fraternity  has  tended 

^'-to  lower  the' scholarship  of4he 'fri]|t^j5iiiry  nie#nl3ers/*'~  He  also  testi- 
fied" that  '*the  ^genertfl  impression  that  one  gets  in  dealing \with 

"themvnis  one;  of  Jess  respect  and  obedience  to  teachers.    Ft  is  found 
fhht  there      a  tendency  ttiward  the  snobbish  and  patronizing  a i/;  ^ 
not  ofily. toward  the  pupils,  but  toward,  the  teachers;  there  is  a  cfer- - 
tain  contempt;  for  sghool  authority.  .  ?  .'  In  dealing  With  these  fra- 
ternity members,  f  Aave  betttl  assured  more  than  once  that  Ihey 
considered -their  obligaKonUo  iheir  fraternity  [and  partfcularly  the  ' 

'  national  aspect  of,  it]  greater  than  that  to  the  school  "^-^^ 

One  of' the  appellants  contentions^,  was  that  the  trial  court' had^ 
erred  because  the  evidence  did'not  sustain  its  finding  that  all  aHivfes"" 
members  of  the  fraternity  were  hfgh  school  s.tiideat^/  The 
court,  however,  commented  that  the  matter  was  imm^etil 

Although  the. view  that  local  boards  havejiRT5Tied  powejrs  to  teg 
ulate  student  membership  in  secret  so^ji^ti^  has  fceen 'rfcceptedpio 
/)date  by  ail 'courts,  iwo^ses.  rdcfuif^^peciafl  attention. 

The  Cptirt  of  CiviJ  "Appeals  of  TexaS  ruled  on  ,a  pp^jJi  'not  iij' 
Volvedjn  oth^r  cases;?,'*"   It  was  th^at  a  rule  barring  fr^rnity  mem^ 
bers*  fr^m -p^rticipj^it'ion  in '  extracurricular  ^cjtiA^es  may  •'nof'be" 
applied  to  such[  membef^hip  during^  vacatioir^^riod*  '  . 


— —  V 
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The  only  case,  in  wluch^sjiliooJ  i^^tklityrities  were  not  iiphelcf  rn  their 
reiJuJation  of  sccTct  •societies  was  decided  against  St*  Louis"  school 
officials  in  1922.-^^' *Tho  Srtpreu>e  Court  of  MissoAri  stated  thttt  thfe 
domuin-of  the  school  ceased  \yhen  the  child  reaclied*1iis  home  xin- 
less  his  act  was  such  as  to  affoct  the  conduct  jinXl  discipline  of  the 
school.  The  court  found  in  this  case  that  (he'^^ridence  of  thejletri- 
mental  effect  of  fraternity  membership  on  the" operation  of  tl^e 
school  was  not  sufficient  to  sustain  the  rule.    *  * 

'  ^.     \  kARRIAGF,  AND/Oh  PAREI^THOOD 

Many  school  boards  have  been  involved  in  litigation  aTising  from 
various  types  of  rules  and  regulations  j[:elated  to'  matried  students, 
'  pregnant  students,  aad 'students  ^ho  have  become  parents.'  The 
ba.9ic  question  is.  To  what  exiein  cfin  school  aufhorities  deijy  or 
rejAric^t  the  right  to  be  iuvs'tfucted  in  the  public,  vscjiools  that  com- 
piilsofy  education  statutoV  confer, on  persons  of  certain^'ages?  Al- 
Ifiough*  so^ne  aspects  of  t.lie  arearliaVe  long  hoon  judi^ialh^.  settled,* 
new  issues  are  being  raised  and  the  courts  are  reexamining  some 
old  positions.         '  ^      j  , 

*     O  .<>/(> 

Permment  Exclusion         '  »    *  \ 

The  highest  courts  of  Mississippi  and  Kansasjn  1929.  enunciated- 
,    the  ruler  th^t  marriage  i.^  ftot  an  acceptable  basis  for  permanently 
exclijding  from- school  an  otherwise  qualified  ptfrsou.^  No  appellate 
^co.urt  hns  disagreed  with  this  fundamcntafprojiosition.! 

Jn  .the  Mississippi  case  it  was  alleged  that  th'c  rule  exclucling 
'married  pupils^ constituted  an  abuse  ofr  discretion  by  th^  bqard  of' 
•  educationq2*«    l.n  defense 'of  the  rule  the'board  argued  {ha't  "the 
marriage  ^relation  brings  about  views  of  lifenvhich  shqujd  not  be 
knx)wn  (o  ^untnari'ie^dt^hildren.  [aqid]  that  a  married  child,  in  the 
jjublic  schools ^\^{irma^©  kno\N^i  to  its  associatesdn  the  schools  such 
views,- which  wjill  therefore  be  detrimental  td  tha  Welfare  6{  the 
\schools."-?^  The  court,  in  iA-vaJidating  the  rijc,  Commenjicd,  **We  fail 
^"to  a{3precmte"the;force  ol  the  argument.    MarriagcMs  a  domestic 
relation  ^highly  ff^yored  by  Hhe  jaw.  '^Keji  the  relation  ife.  entere^d.' 
into  ^^^l^th  correct,  motives,^  the  ePfect  upon  tj[ie  husband  aiid  nlTe 
is  refining «and  elevating,  rather 'than^,  demoralizing.    Pupijs  associ- 
,^iing  in  school  with  a  child  occupying  such'  a  r^latioh,  it^seems, 
.•^  ^ou Id' be  benefited  instead  of  hartned"2so    ' '  g  " 

-*  *-   0 

\     247.  Wrifeht     Booird  orEdiicatton  of  St.  Louw,  295  .Mo.  4^6»  846'S.\\l.43  (1922)  " 
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^    ,  The  Kansas  case  co^j^orned  '«  girl  who  as  n  sophomore  had  left 

school  at  the  end  of  the  Hrst  seinetJter,  though  she  had  b(*cn  pro- 
moted* to 'ihe'secand  Hf»mester.^'^^  When  she  attempted  to  i^eturn*  to 
school  the  rollo\ying  fall,  she  was  informed  she  wouUl  npt  be  al- 
loVed  to  attend  beVaiise  she  was  marrietL    Ttic  girl  had  borne  a 

0  phild  '"not  prerri«,itiirely''  less  than  six  montjis  after  her  marriage,' 
and 'had  sincq  sep^irated  from*  her  husband.    Evidence  was  offered^ 
thatf  tjiuiigh  the  girh  was  stilj  nra^rred,  she  associated  with  other 
jTijen,  an4;i:>ha£l  "pt;rsuaded  aJiother  girl  sixteen  years  of  agfe  to  ac- 
company her  ,t«  a  puhtic  dlmce,"  ^  .  \ 

Op  the  otheV^himd,  affitfevfts  showed  that  the  girl  was  of  good 

'  moral  diajfacterVthat  she  hod  attended  the  dance  in  the  company 

•  of  her  mothyr,  ao^^that  one  of  the  males  ^.with  Whom  she  was  seCn 
was  her  cousin.''  -The  court        a'  four-to-three  margin  concluded 

)^  the  evidence- was  insufficient  to  watr^nt  the  b(Jard*s  excluding  the 
;  -^fjirl  from  sqHooI.  It  noted/ however,  that  '*the  constitutional  and 
statutory  right  of  every  chfld  to  a  Mend  the  public  schools  is  subject 
ulways  to  iH»asouable  rpfjfilation/a^d  a  ^'hild  who  is  of  a  licentious 
or  immohd  character  jfiay  be*^  refused  ad  mission. "^'^'-^  It  further 
stated; 

•  *      •  •  •  [W]hUe  great'care 'shojiild  bp  taken  to  preserve  order  and  proper 

discipline,  it  fs  proper  'Salso  lo  see  that  na  one  within  school  ago 
should  be  denied  the  privilege  of  attending;  school  unless  it  is  clear 
^  that  the  public  interest  deinands  [it],  r  .  .  It  is -the  policy  of  the  state 
tcr>encourage  the  student  to  equip  himself  with  a  good  education.  The 
^       fact  that  the  plaintiff's  daughter  desired  to  attend  s'chool  was  of  itself 
r***^       an  hidieation  Gtf  character  warranting* favorable  consideration. 

In  1969  a  United  States  district  court  in  Mississippi  considered 
a  policy  under  which  unwed  mothers  of' school  age  were  excluded 
from  the  public  schools. The  actioiy  was  brought  on  behalf  of 
all  unwed  mothers'of  school  age.  The  essence  of  the  complaint  was 
that  the  policy  violated  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  Foul"-, 
teenth  Amendment.   The  court  agre^d^jjli^ljnvalidated  th*e  rule. 

^rhe  court  spoke  orlbeimpoHance  of  ediication  to  a  person  liv- 
ing in  modern  society.  The  plaintiffs  prej^ented  .evidence  that  un- 
wed mothers  allowed  to  continue  their  education  are  less  likely  to 
have  a  second  illegitimate  child.  '*ny effect  the  opportunity  to 
'  pursue  tjieir  education  gives  them  a  hopp  for  the  future  so  that 
theyQarc  less  likely \to  fall  into  the  snare  of  repeat  illegitimate 


25l.yNuU  V.  Board  of  Educatloit  of  Goodlund,  12§"  Kan.  507.  278  P.  1065  (1929),  / 
252;  Id,  at  1066. 

253.  Id, 

254.  Perry  v.  Grenada  Municipal  Separate  School  District,  300  F.  Supp.  748  {N.D.  Miss. 
1969). 
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bipths."2"'»  H()wfver,  the  court  stated  it  was  "aware  of  the  [school 
authorities']  Fear^  that  the  presence  of  unwed  mothers  in  the  schools 
will  a  bad  influence  on  the  other  students  vis-a-vis  their  presence 
indicating  society's  approval  or.  accj^uiescencc  In  the  illegitimate 
^births  or  vis-a-vis  the  association  of  ^the  unwed  mother  with  the 
^  other  students/'anu  ji^^  ^j^^^  differentiated  between  the  situa- 

tion of  an  unwed  pregnant  girl  and  that  of  all  unwed  motlxer: 

The  Court  cnn   uaderstnnd  and  appreciate  the  effect   which  the 
preaenee  of  an  unwed  prcfrnnnt  girl  may  have  on  other  students  in  a 
school.  \ri  after  the  girl  has  the,  baby  and  has  the  opportunity  to 
realize  her  wrong  artd  rehabilitate  hersttlf,  it  seems  patently  unreason-  . 
able  that  she  should  not  hav.e  the  opportunity  ^o  go  before  some  ad- 
minislrative  body  of  the  schooharvd  seek  readmission  on  the  basis  6f  ' 
her  changed  moral  and '|>hysical  cctndition.  ...» 
//   '  -  But  after  thb  ^ifl  has  the  child,  she  should  have  the  opportunity  * 
^    lor  apply for  readmission  and  defnonstrating  t6  the  school  that 
she  IS  qualified  to  continue  her  education.  The  continued  exclusion  of 
a  girl  without  a  hearing  or  solme. other  opportunity  to  dembhstrate 
\       her  qualification  for..readmisaion  serves  no  useful  pujrpose  and  works 
\     an,  obvious  hardship*' on  the  IndividuaK^fl? 

The  court  emphastzed  that.an  inqiliry  should'be  made  into  \3ach 
case  and  added  that  it  "would Jilte 'to/make  n»ani|estly  clear  thfft 
lack  of  moral  character  is  certairilya  rfeasbn  for  excluding  d  child 
from  public  edudatibn.^^'^' 

.  Over  two  and  a  l&lf^^s  later  the  same  court  restated  Ae  prin- 
ciple that  a  girl  canlfiot  be  excluded  from.school  for  the  sole  reason* 
that  she  IS  an  unw^  itj^other.^;"    In  this  .c^i^e  the  .court  awarded 
attorneys  fees  to  the  plaintiff* studepl -because  of  the  "arbitrary" 
action,of  the  board.  «  X 

Exclusion  with  Alternative  Opporturhtie^ 

a  student  is  excluded  from  regular  public' 
.  provided  with  alternative  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing education.  In  ari  Ohio  case,  for  example,  a  b^ard  rule  i»equired 
that  a  girl  withdr^wt  from  school  because  she  was  pregnant;  how- 
ever, she  was  allowdd  to  contipue  school  work  at  home.^oo  The 
board  successfully  contended  its  regulation  was  in  the  interest  of 
the  physical  well-beinfr  of  the  girl  and^  not  a  punitive  measure.  The 
court  found  it  to  be  w\thin  the  board's  discretion  to  determine  that 

255.  Id.  at  752. 

256.  W. 

257.  W.  at  75«|53. 

258.  Id,  at  753. 

MiM^1972)"  Municipk  Separate  School  District,  338  F.  Supp.  1376  (N.D. 

260.  State^a;  i^eL  Idl^e  v.  Chamberlal^  12  Ohio  Misc.  44,  175*^  N.E.2d  539  (1961). 
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the  presence  of  pregnant  girfc^might  adversely  affect  **the  discipv 
line  and  government  of  the  students." 

At  issue  in  Tcxa^court*  was  a  rule  that  forbade  admission  of  a 
married  motheir  to  t|ic  public  schools/'^"^-  The  case  was  brought  on 
behalf  of  a  sixteen-year-old  mothet'  who  was  prevented  from  en- 
rolling. She/ was  married  but  had  filed  for  divorce.  The  rule  pr6- 
vided  in  part  that  if  a  married  pupil  wanted  to  start  her  family, 
she  must  withdraw*  from  public  school,  "Such  a  pupil,  however, 
could  continue  her  education  in  the  local  adult  education,  program 
and  correspondence  courses.  ^  / 
T^he  Court  of  Civil  Appeals 'of  Jexas  observed  that  the  rule 
woul(^  'forever  prevent  a  mother  from  reentering  ^publifc  school. 
Furthermore,  the  adult  education  program  in  the  Texafi  commun- 
ity would© not  accept  her  until  she  became  twenty-bnj^,  and  avail- 
able'^correspondence  courses  would  not  provide  her  with  the  credits 

'  necessary  to  ^enter  Vbllege.  The  court  invalidated  the  rule,  but 
stated,  "This  holding  does  not  mean  that  rules  disciplining  the  chil- 
dren may  not  be  adopted,  but  any  such  r"Ic..may  not  result  in^sus- 

•qpension  beyond  the  current  term."-*^'^  • 

A  United  States  distritt  court  in  Massachusetts  grtint^d  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  against  a  plan,  througli  which  a  scfhool  board 
would  in  effect  isolate  from  cotitact  with  other  students  an  eighteen^ 
yeai^old  pregnant  unmarried  senior.^"**  Under  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement, the  girl  was  to  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  school  facil-- 

.  ities  after  the  normal  dismissal  time,  to  aftend  school  functions 
'("games»  dances,  plays,  etc."),  and  to  participate  in  senior  class  a^J/ 
tivities.  F^irthef",  .she  coinjd  .seek  extra  help  , from  h^r  teachers  and^ 
Would  be  tutored  at  no  cost  if  necessary..  Her  name  would  remain^ 
on  the  register  until  gr^iduation  day,  and  her  examination  would 
be  taken  at  a  time  agreed  on  by  her  and  her  teachers. 
V.  The  school  board  had  a  written  rule  that  whenever  an  unmarried 
girl  "shall  be  known  to  be  pregnant,"  her  "membership  in  the 
school""  would  be  immediately  terminated.  Observing  the  way  in 
which  the  ruje  was  being  implemented  in  the  case  of  the  plaintiff, 

Mhe  t\purt  stated  that 'although  "it-is  clear  that  no  attempt  is  being 
made  to  stigmatize  or  punish  plaintiff  .  .  .  ,  it  is  equally  clear  that, 
were  plaintiff  married,  she  would  be  allowed  to'  remain  in  class 
during,  regular  school  hours  despite  her  pregnancy."^^^  ,^ 
The  scliool  principal  was  unable  to  state  any  educational  purpose 

261,  Alvin  Independent  School  District  v.  Cooper,  404  S.W.2d  76  (Tex.  Civ.  App.  1966). 

262,  Id,  at  78.  - 

263,  Ordwa^  v.  Hargravcs,  323  F.  Supp.  1155  (D.  Mass.  1971). 
.  264.  Id.  at  1157.  ^  V 
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to  be  served  by  excluding  the  student  from  regular  class  hours. 
Also  he  conceded  that  lier  pregnant  condition  had  not  occasioned 
■  any  disruptive  mcident  or  otherwise  interfered  with  school  activi- 
ties. The  pohcy  of  the  sdiqol  board  was  keyed  to  a  desire  not  to 
appear  to  condone  conduct  by  unmarried  students  of  a  nature  to 
cause  pregnancy..  The  school  enrolled  both  junior  arid  senior  high 
students.  The  principal  testified  that  because  the  younger  stu^ 
dents  were  stil  flexible  in  their  attitudes  they  might  be  S  L  be- 
leve  the  school  autiiorities  «^re  condoning  premarital  relations  if 

LTnniL  ^""^S.ho-ever  observed  that  even  if  concerns  of 
that  nataa-e  were  a-  valid  ground  for  the  regulation,  the  girl's  being 

•    Ti:;":    •'suh"st'''r  n  "'""J  P^^*'^'P-*^  i/seniorTc- 

tivitias    substantially  undercut"  such  considerations.    The  ^urt 

SI  * 

In  summary,' no  danger  to  petitioner's  physicaPor  mental .  health 
resal,a_nl  from  her  attending  classes^dMHtjg^^  hours  has 
been  shown;  no  hkehhood  that  her VeBencTwnFl&S^any  disruj!  . 

activitie.sor  pose  a  threat  of  harm 
\«jj«r8  fc,en  shown^  and  no  valid  educational  or  other  Reason  to 
Tnll  ,     ,  '^?^"u°u  ■"■'^      r''"''""  ^"  ^°  ^'^'^'^ive  a  type  of  educa- 

The  plaintiff's  case  was  handled  by  ansorganization^levoted  to 
asserting  students'  rights.  This  organization  brought  >ii~rth  eight 
^medical  psychiatric  social  work,  ^n^  educational  futhoritres  who 
test.£.ed_tha  the  student  would  not  L  harmed  by  regular  a  tend- 
ance and  that^the  student  might  be  harmed  by  the  r'^le  of  the  school 
nie  a.s?ignment  to  night  school  of  married  students  and  Students 
who  are  parents  was  upheld  by  a  federal  court  in  Georgia  pr^Sd 

chLl    f  T'^"''"*  *°  thire  we're,  no 

ctiarges  tor  either  fclassroom  instruction  or  textbooks.^-o  .  {There 
w^re  no  fees  for  tuition- or  textbooks  in  the  regular  day,  classes.; 
Attacking  the  arrangement  was  an  unmarried  fifteen-yeaJ-old  girl  • 
who  had  borne  a  child  out  of  wedlock.    The  Court  found  that  The 
policy  did  not  penalize  the  exercise  of  a  student's  fundamental  right- 
of  procreation.  Had  it  done  so,  the  court  said  it  would  have  been  nec 
«s.s.ary  to  show  a  compelling  governmental  interest  i«  older  J^r  the  ^ 
rule  to  meet  constitutional  standards.  .         ^"i-i  ror  tne  ^ 

Examining  the  school  policy  against  the  "rational  basis'Skt  the' 
court  accepted  the  justification  offered  by  the  school  au7S£s 

-  s\    "  ■  . 

265.  Id.  m  1158.  .  , 

266,  Houston  v.  Prosser,  361  K  Supp^295  (N.D.  Ga.  1973).  . 
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that  students  who  marry  or  become  parents  are  more  precocious 
than  other  students  and  that  the  mixing  of  the  two  groups  of  stu- 
dents would  lead  to  disruption  of  the  school.  The  court  found  no 
diS^^ute  on  the  point  that  students  who  married  or  became  parents 
were  noYmally  more  precocious  than  the  others.  Therefore  it  was 
conceivable  that  their  presence  in  a  regular  daytime  school  could 
result  in  disruption,  and  the  plaintiff  offered  no  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

Since  an  educational  alternative  was  provided,  there  was  no  de- 
nial of  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  There  would  be  a  denial, 
however,  ifi  the  student  in  this  situation  was  required  to  pay  tuition 
and  provide  textbooks  as  called  for  by  the  general  policy  covering 
night  schools.  The  argument  that  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  was  violated  by  the  conclusive  presump- 
ti(m  that  a  parenb  will  disrupt  the  regular  educational  process  was 
tersely  rejected  by  the  court,  since  it  found  no  penalty  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  application  of  the  policy.  *  ' 

Temporary  Exclusion  ^ 

In  a  196?  Texas  case,  relief  was  sought  agarnst  the  application 
of  a  rule  that  required  students  who  married  during  the  school 
term  to  withdraw  from  school*  for  the  remainder  of  the  school 
year.2«^  Th^  appeljate  court  struck  down  the  rule,  holding  it  was 
arbitrary  because  it  made  marriage,  ipso  facto,  the  *  basis  for 
denial  of  a  student's  right  to  obtain  an  education.  The  school 
board  tried  unsuccessfully  to  distinguish  the  case  from  the  pre- 
ceding one  by  stating  that  the  rude  annulled  in  that  case  had  the 
effect  of  permanently  excluding  the  party  from  school,  whereas 
tlje  rule  in  the  present  case  provided  only  for  temporary  exclusion. 
The  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  stated  succinctlyi  "If  a  student  is  en- 
titled to  admission,  the  question  of  the  length  of  exclusion  is  not 
mf^teri^l."208        ^  ^ 

Later  that  ^^ear'^anbt her  marriage  case  reached  the  Texas  Court 
of  Civil  Appeals.^""  The  question  was  whether  marriage  alone  con- 
stitutes sufficient  ground  to  suspend  a  student  from  school  for  a 
definite  perilad  of  three  weeks,  after  which  reapplication  for  ad- 
mission couyld  be  made  to  the  principal  The  court  enjoined  the 
-school  boayd  from  enforcing  this  rule,  which  was  not  in  writing 
on  the  datfc  of  marriage^  of  the  two  studenfs  who  had  filed  suit. 

267.  Anderson  v.  Canyon  -Independent  School  District,  412  S.W.2d  387  (Tex.  Civ.  App. 
1967). 

268.  Id-  at  390. 

269.  Carrollton-Farmers  Branch  Independent  School  Diatrict  v.  Knight,  41B -S.W^d  535 
(Tex.  Civ/ App.  1967).  , 
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The  court  ordered  the  board  to  allow  the  students  to  attend  school 
for   what   the   court   emphasized   as^  scholasfic    purposes   only.  \ 
Noting  that  the  girl  was  an  honor  student  who  hoped  to  earn  a  j 
college  scholarship  and  that  the  boy  was  having  such  a  difficjtlr 
time  that  if  he  missed  classes  for  three  weeks  he  would  probably 
fail,  the  court  stated: 

The  great  preponderance  of  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  trial  estab- 
lished that  the  presence  and  attendance  ...  [of  the  students  under 
the  trial  court's  injunction]  did  not  cause  turmoil,  unrest  and  up- 
heaval  against  education  by  fellow  students.  The  appellees  were  not 
approached  by  other  students  reg^arding  the  subject  of  married  life. 
The  ability  of  appellees  to  study  was  not  affected  by  marriage.  The 
evidence  also  showed  that  the  resoltition  suspending  students  from 
school  ,  for  marriage^had  not  been  uniformly  applied.^^f^ 

The  court  quoted  e?;tensively  from  the  two  preceding  Tpxas  opin- 
ions, and  si^immarized  ife  holding  as  follows: 

We  think  the  weight  of  authority  in  Texas  and  in  the  United  States  is 
to  the  effect  that  marriage  alone  is  not  a  proper  ground  for  a  school 
*    district  to  suspend  a  stude^  from  attending  school  for  scholastic 
purposes  only,^'^^ 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  in  1957  had  taken  a  different' 
stance  when  it  sustained  the  temporary  exclusion  from  school  of 
pupils  who  married  dtiring  the  school  year.^^-  The  resolution  of,, 
the  school  board  provided  for  the  automatic,  excliision  of  pupils 
who  married  during  a.  term  for  the  remainder  of  that  term,  and  tif 
pupils  who  married  during  the  summer  vacation  for  the  fall  ^se- 
mester. All  school  principals  in  the  county  had  asked  the  board 
of  education  to  adopt  the  rule  because  they  felt  student  marriages 
had  caused  a  deterioration  of  discipline  and  decorum  in  the  schools. 
"In  sustaining  thcTule  the  court  stated  the  principals  "should  be 
,  regarded  by  reason  of  training,  experience  and  observation  as 
possessing  particular  knowledge  as  to  the  problem  which  they  say 
is  made  by  die  marriage  and  nninterrixpted  Attendance  of  students  - 
in  their  res |d ec t i ve  "school s/'^t 3  jj^g  court  gave  weight  to  the  prin- 
cipals* testimony  that  most  of  the  disorder  occurred  "immediately 
after  the  marriage  and  during  the  period  of  readjustment,"  and 
that  the  "influence  of  married  students  on  the  other  students  Js 
also  greatest  at  this  time/'   The  court  commended: 

*        ...  [I] t  is  not  a  question  of  whether  this  or  that  individual  judge  or 


270.  id.  at  536.  »  ^ 

271.  /rf.  at  542.  ^  ^ 

272.  State  tx  rel,  Thompson  v.  Marion  .County  Board  of  Education,  202  Tenn.  29*  302 
S.W.2d  57  (1957). 
;273. /rf.  at  59. 
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court  considers  a  given  regulation  adopted  by  the  Board  as  expedient.     '  ; 
The  Court's  duty,  regardless  of  its  pereonai  views,  is  to  uphold  the 
Board's  regulation  unless  it  is  generally  viewed  as  being  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable.  Any  other  policy  would  result  in  confusion  detri« 
mental  to  the.  progress  and  ejfficiency  of  our  public  school  system.274 

Seven  years  latrr  the  validity  of  a  similar  regulation  was  con- 
sidered by  the  highest  court  of  Kentucky.^'^*  The  substantive  dif- 
ference in  the  wording  was  that  the  length  of  withdrawal  was  to 
be  for  a  full  year,  after  which  time  a  pupil  could  reenter  school 
as  a  special  student  with  permission  of  the  principal.  On  reentry, 
however,  homerooms,  studyliajls,  class  activities,  social  events,  and 
athletics  were  to  be  barred.  The  school  board  supported  its  policy 
on- the  same  grounds  as  had  the  Tenr^essee  board.  The  school  su- 
perintendent had  stated  that  marriages  during  the  school  term 
caused  discussion  and  excitement,  thereby  disrupting  scIujoI  work. 
Moreover,  some  parents  had  requested  that  the  rule  be  adopted. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky  struck  dow^n  the  regulation, 
finding  *'the  fatal  vice"  to  be -"its  sweeping,  advance  determina-. 
tion  that  every  married  student,  regardless  of  the  circumstances, 
must  lo.se  at  least  a  year's  schooling.V^^'^  The  court  further  noted 
that  the  principal  was  not  provided  with  any  guidelines  to  follow 
in  granting  a  married  student  permission  to  resume  school.  In 
addition,  it  (>kserved  that  the  way  school  authorities  enforced  the 
regulation  'accentuates  the  fact  that  the  regulation  is  not  realisr. 
tically  related  to  its  purported  purpose." 

(Itjis  asserted  for  the  Board  that  the  most  intense  disruptive  impact  of 
k  kudent  marriage  occurs  during  th^  time  just  preoeding  and  just 
fbMowing  the  marriage.  Yet,  under  the,  uniformly  followed  pattern 
of  ladministration  of  this  regulation,  the  married  student  is  permitted 
^  to  remain  in  school  during  all  of  th^  time  preceding  the  marriage, 
and  may  remain  for  a  maxinnum  of  six  weeks  thereafter.  Such  pro« 
cedure,  even  though  premised  on  the  Board's  commendable  desire  to 
permit  the  student  to  complete  the  current  term,  effectively  frustrates 
the  prinje  purpose  of  the  regulation. ^'''''^  * 

Restrictions  on  ExiracumFu:tar~AWvities   ^  -  -  --^ 

Until  very  recently  the  attitude  of  the  courts  toward  marriage  as 
a  cause  for  exiclusion  from  extracurricular  activities  had  been 
markedly  different  from  their  attitude  toward  marriage  as  a  caiise 
for  exclusion  from  school.  Although  there  had  been  dissents  from 
some  opinions,  all  decisions  until  1972  upheld  the  board's  power  to 


274.  Id.  ■ 

Board  of  Education  of  Harrodsborg-v.  Bentley,  383  S.W.2d  677  (Kv.  1964) 

276.  Id,  at  680.  v  /  / 

277.  U  at  680-81. 
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,  limit  the  participation  of  married  studentsS  in  activities  deemed  ex- 
tracurricular. .       ,  ■: 
Restrictions  upheld.   The  first  case  to  deal  specifically  with  the 

^ubject  was  decided  by  the  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  of  Texas  in 
J959  278  jjjg  school  boar4  policy  provided  that  "married  students 
or  previously  married  students  be  restricted  wholly  to  classroom 
work;  that  they  be  ba-rred  from  participating  in-  athletics  or  other 
exhibitions,  and  that  they  not  be?  permitted  to  hold  class  offices  or 
other  positions  of  honor."^^"    Academic  honors  were  excepted. 

A  sixteen-year-old  male  married  a  fifteen-year-old  female  with 
tl\e  result  tliat  he  was  barred  from  further  participation  in  ath- 
^  letic  activities.  In  challenging  the  rule,  tjie  stuldent  claimed  he  was 
hoping  for  an  athletic  scholaj-ship  to  a  college  and  that  the  rule 
deprived  him  of  this  opportunity.  He  also  argued  that  the  regula- 
tion was  contrary  to  public  policy  in  that  it  penalized  persons  be- 
cause of  marriage.  * 

The  s(jhool  board's  evidence,  which  satisfied  the  court,  included 
the  following ^  the  parent-teacher  association  had  made  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  teenage  marriages  and  had  recommended  the 
board  resolution;  this  study  had  "included  the  ill  effect  of  mar- 
ried students  participating  in  extra-curricular  activities  with  un- 
married students";  a  board  member,  who  Was  a  professional  psy- 
chologist and  former  teacher,  stated  that  a  survey  among  parents 
of  high  school  students  "indicated  a  definite  need  for  the  resolu- 
tion"; in  the  previous  year  24  of  %  total  of  62  married  students  had. 
dropped  out  of  school  and  at  least  6ne-half  of  the  remainder  h^d 
experienced  a  drop  of  at  ledst  10. points  in  grades..  '  * 

As  to  the  boy's  "right"  to  play  football  with  thW  potential  of 
achieving  an  athletic  scholarship  to  college,  the  court  said  such 
was  a  "contingent  or  expectant"  right  rather  than  a  "vested"  right, 
despite  the  fact  the  boy  had  played  football  for  the  school  an.cl 
was  married  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Regarding  the  public  policy  argument,  thq  court  noted  that  teen- 
age marriages  were  permitted  only  upon  express  consent' of  the 
parent  or  guardian  and  that  below  certain  ages  marriage  was  pro- 
hibited. It  further  commented  that  the  principle  of  looking  witK 
favor  on  ,  marriage  applied  to  tho^e  of  lawful  agq,  whereas  "the 
legislative  policy  is  otherwise  insofar  as  an  underage  marriage  is 
concerned."^^^    (See  Bell,  infra.)  <./  . 


278.  Kissick  v.  Garland  Independent  School  District,  330  S.W.2d  708  (Tex.  Civ.  App. 
1959). 

279.  IS.  at  709, 

280.  Id.,  at  711.  ^  .  , 
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The  following  year  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  by  an 
equally  divided  court,  sustained  a  school  board  rule  (hat  married 
students  "shall  not  be  eHgibIc  to  participate  in  any'co-curricular 
activifies;  i.e.,  competitive  sports,  band,  glee  club,  class  and  class 
officers,  chcerleading.  physical  education,  class  plays  arid  etc/'^si 
Two  boys,  each  of  whom  .was  legally  married,  brought  suit.  The 
superintendent  testified  the  boys  were  excellent  students  and  had 
il0f  created  discipline  problems  since  their  marriages. 

After  the  trial  court  sustainecl  the  board's  action,  an  appeal  was 
brought,  with  the  Attorney  General  of  Michigan  on  the  side  of  the 
sfudents.  One  judge  voted  fo  affirm  on  the  ground  the  case  was 
moot.  The  three  judges  who  upheld  the  rule  per  se  cited  Kissick 
{supra).  The  other  four,  ignoring  this  case,  wt-ote  they  could  not 
find  a  decision  by  any  state's  higheet  court  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion. (Kissick  wa^  decided  by  afi  intermediate  Appellate  court.) 
They  believed  that  partial  denial  of  opportunities  to  a  student  for 
the  sole  reason  of  marriage  was  not  a  reasonable  exercise  of  author- 
ity by  a  school  district. 

The  reasons  the  board  had  offered  in  support  of  th^  rule  in- 
cluded "the  possible  bad  influence  when  married  students  are 
forced  to  be  closely  associated  witll^  their  unmarried^peers  in  any 
way  other  than  the  more  formal  circumstances;  that  is,  classrooms, 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  teacher";  and  the  possible, 
bad  effect  if  married  students  are  "in  a  position  of  idoliiation,"  a^^ 

on  the  football  team,  because  students  are  inclined  to  emulatJe'^^iheir 
.peers.282  ^  7  ^  « 

The  highest  courts  of  Utah  and  Iowa  have  also  siL^rted  the 
power  of  school  authoritreji  tp  restrict  extracurricular  al^i ties  of 
married  students.  The  Supreme  Court'  of  Utah  unanimously  stated 
that  because  extracurricular  activities  are  supplemental  to  the  reg- 
ular classes  of  the  academic  curriculum  and  are  supplied  under  the 
discretionary  pow^r  of  the  board,  the  extent  they  are  made  avail- 
abje  can  be  decided  by  the  board.^s^  In  this  case  the  board  had  not 
7barred  married  students  from  band,  speech,  drama,  a|id  choir.  Per- 
mitting married  students  to  engage  in  these,  but  not  other  activities, 
was  not  considered  an  unconstitutional  discrimination  by  the  court 
because  these  activities  were  closely  allied  with  regular 'classwork 
taken  ferr  credit.    The  court  also  found  it  proper  f6r  the  board  to 

39ofW^N.w!2d  mTmO)  Meaick  Consolidated  Schbol  District,  360  Mich.  ^ 

282.  Id.  *at  *570.71. 

qq?^doj'^'i''q^7aJ?"''^       KduGation  of  Davis^  County  School'  District,  14  Utah  2d  2i27, 
ool  f,Aa  71a  (1963}. 
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permit  students  already  married  when  the  rule  was  adopted  to  con- 
tinue in  all  activities.        /  ^ 

The  court  discussed  its  role  as  follows:  * 

It  is  not  for  the  courts  to  be  concerned  with  the  wisdom  or  propriety 
of  the  resolution  as  to  its  social  desirability,  nor  whe^Jier  it  best  serves 
the  objectives  of  education,  nor  with  the  convenience  or  inconvenience 
of  its  application  tt)  the  plaintiff  in  his  particular  circumstances.  So 
long  as  a  resolution  i^  deemed  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  serve  the 
•purpose  of  best  promoting  the  objectives  of  the  school  and  the  stan- 
dards of  eligibility  are  based  upon  unifotmly  applied  classifications 
which  bear  some  reasonable  relationship  to  tjie  objectives,  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  capricioui&,  i^rbitrary  or  unjustly  discriminatory.^s^ 

In  i%7  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  irt  upholding  a' rule  That^ 
,  barred  married  students  from  extracurricular  activities,  discussed 
the  power  of  school  boards  to  regelate  student  conduct  on  matters 
outside  the  domain  of  the  school^^'^  The  court  stated  it  is  not  with- 
m  a  school  board's  ,power  "to  govern  or  control  the  individual  con- 
duct of  students  wholly  outside  the  school  room  or  playgrounds" 
However,  "the  ^conduct  of  pupils  which  directly  relates  t6  and 
aUects  manageihent  of  the  school  and  its  efficiency-ira  matter 
within  the  sphere  of  i^^gulations  by  school  authorities.'^'^so  . 

The  action  was  brought  by  a  student  who,  though'  awajre  of  the 
board  rule,  had  married.  He  had  beeii  a  regular,  player  on  the 
basketball  team  and  wished  to  continue  during  his  senior  year  but 
was  ngi  permitted  to  do  so  under  the  rule:  The  board  president, 
the  superintendent,  and  several  school  9fficials  testified  that  the 
number  of  high-school-age  marriage?  had  recenily  increased  sig- 
nihcantly,  that  marriages  were  ordinarily  followed  i)y  lower  grades, 
and  that  school  dropouts  increased  in  a  proportion  greater  for  mar- 
ried pupils  than  for  those  not  married.^  Further  testimony  revealed 
that  some  married  students  at  times  discussed  Witfe  other  students 
sonie  intimate  details,concerning  their  marriages  and  that  this  was 
particularly  true  during  .extracurricular  activities  where  close  su- 
pervision was  moxe-difficult.  ^ 

The  board  presented  the  following  eight  policy  consid^ation^it 
said  prompted  the  adoption  of  the  regulation: 

1.  Married  students-  afesume  new  and  serious  responsibilities.  Par- 
ticipation in  'extracufricular  activities  tends  to  interfere  with  dis- 
charging'  these  responsibilities,  t  . 
^'  ^         education  program  is  even  more  essentj^f  for  piarried  stu- 


284..  W.  at  720.  ^  .   .  V 

Independent  School-'DisMpt  of  Waterloo  v.  Green,^259,few» 


1260,  147  N.W,2d  854.  (1967). 
286, 7rf.  at  858 
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dents.    Therefore,  full '  attention  shoulcl  be  given  to^  the  school 
program  in  order  that  such  students  may  achieve  success. 

3.  Teenage  marriages  are  on  the  increase.   Marriage  prior  to  the  age  . 
set  by  law  should  be  discouraged.   Excluding  married  students 
from  extracurricular  activities  may  tend  to  discjcjurage  early  mar- 
riages. *  ^ 

4.  Married  students  ne<v3  to  spend  time  with  their  families  in  order 
that  the  ma/riage  ^wilL  have*  a  better"  chance  of  being  successful. 

5.  Married  students  are  more  Hkely  to  drop  out  of  school.  Hence, 
^  marriage  should  be  discouraged  among  teenage  students. 

*^   6.  Married  students  are  more  likely  to  have  undesirable  influences  on 
other  students  during  the  informal  extrjicUirricular  activities. 

7.  The  personal  relationships  of  married  students  are  different  from 
those  of  non-married  students,  .J»fpn-niarrie(}  "Students  g^h  be  un- 
duly influenced  as  a  result  of  reiationshipa  with  married^students. 

8.  Married  students' may  create  school  mora?  and  disciplinary' prob- 
lems, particularly  in  the  informal  extracurricular  activities  wli^re 
supervision  is  more  difficulty 287  > 

Restrictions  invalidated.  The  |irst  officially  reported  federal  case 
*  dealing  with  restrictlops  on  ^extracurricular  activities  ofjnarried 
students  was  decided  in  Tennessee  in  1972.288  ,  A  married  Jemale 
student  challenged  a  rule  forbidding  participation  of  married  stu- 
dents in  certain  aeti^^ities  and  functions  of  the  school.  The  rule 
specified  an  automatic  five-day  suspension  for  all  newly  married 
students,  after  which  they  could  participate  only  in  classes  in  sub- 
jects for  which  credit  toward  graduation  was  given.  The  court; 
without  specification,  did  not  find  "to  be  persuasive  authority" 
"several  cases  decided  in  the  courts  of  various  states,  all  of  W|tich' 
would  uphold  the  regulation  herein  in  question,"- because  they  were 
"inapposite  or  they  fail  to  apply  t-he  appropriate  constitutional 
standard."^'"  , 

The  court  stated  that  the  regulation  infriiTiged  on  a  fundamental 
right,  that  of  marriage^  Because  a  fundamental  right  was  involved 
the  board  w'ould  have  to  show  a  compeliling  interest  in  order  to  en- 
force the  rule.  Howfever,  the  board' "failed  to  show  that  the  regu-. 
ktion,  in  question  is  even  rationally  related  to-  not  to  mention  *tiec- 

^essary'  to  promote-— amy  legitimate  state  interest  at  all.  Instead,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  sol^  purpose  and  ef  fect  of  the  regulation  is' to 
discourage,  j^y/Zactually  punishing,  marriages  whiah  are  perfectly 

^legAl  under  the  law^s  of  Tennessee  and  which  are  thus  fully  con- 
sonant with  the  public-pplicy  of  iha{ State."2o«  , 
^About  two  weeks  later  a  similar  conclusion  that  extractirrioular 

287.  Id,  at  858-59.  ,  ^  , 

288.  Holt  V.  Shelton,  341  F.  Supp.  8^1  (M.D.  Tcnn.  1972). 


289.  /t/.  at  822. 

290,  Id,  at  823 
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Z  l     ]  restrK'tecl  for  married  stucrer.t.s  was  reached 

by  a  federal  district  ce^rt  in  Ohio.-^«.«   .This  court,  in  cttinff  some 
•state  court  cases,  thai  had  uniformly  held  for  the  school  boards 
in  :^onl         °  r''  ^''^  vigoro.s;d.issents  and'S 

.    lieved  the  decision  affirmed  was  correct  upon  the  merits    It  ob- 

I7it    tVn^^-'  °f  ^J^P-'-^  of  thetxth  Cit 

a  t  (  n  which  Ohio  i«  located)  was  one , of  tho.se  who  did  not  agree 
^v.th  the  snbstaniive  reasoning  of  the  lower  court  in  that  case  '  ' 
The  court  said,  '.'What  the  [present]  case  resolves  itself  down  to 
-\t'Z  ^^1"}''^'^'^^^  whether  the  defendants  may  enforce  against 
the  p  ainhff  who  has  violated' no  law,  a  rule  which  will  in  effect 
■    Pf"'V'  f ™       depriving  him  of  a  part  of  his  education."^'"^  The' 
pkintiff  was  a  m'ale  senior  honor  .student  and  an  excellent  base- 
-  ball  p  aycr  wjo  had  been  app«Mched  by  college  and  major  league 
..recruiters     Thte. court  coneluai?!  that  'Ithe  effect  of  (he  enforce- 
ment of  the  rule,  whick  the  defendants  h'ave  promulglt^H  undtrX 
color  and  authority  of  the  state  laws,  is  to  p^lt-wha■t  mayi.e  an  un- 
^  endurab  e  strain  upa-n  the  plaintifPs  marriage."    For  'this  reasoh 
the  court  could  aot  "escape  the  obligation" to  protect  Jrom  invaln 
by  the_  power  of  the  sta#e  that  right  to  marital  privacy  .  .  ..pro- 
tected by  the  Constitutibn.''^"'  >  •  •  •  pro 

The  court  expressed  concern  bbout   such   undesirable  conse-  " 

Ev:r:tiS-Kotr''  "'^^^  ■'^""^^  ""'^'^ 

Jfevertheless    the  fact:=^i,a,ta     that,  the  plaintiff  did  tegally  eet" 

by  the  state  eyln  L^^l''  f'^T'^  P"^'"^^  '"'S*"  '"^''d.d 
J^n'^^^Z^Z^^S^  '""''''^       discouraging 'other 

leYZueclTrr^  the  view  that  the  ■.school  authorities  should  not 
be  faulted  for  trying  to  discourage  early  marriages .  and  that  its 
holding  was  reached  "with  real  sorrow.",  g    ■  na  inat  its 

Some  four  months  laier_£utiird  federal  .distriet  court,  appar.entlv  " 
unaware  of  the  preceding  two  holdings,  granted  a  pre  imi^arv  in! ' 
junction  against  the  application  of  a  rule  that  would  Lvrpreven"cl 
amarried  male  sjudent  from',  participating  "in  varsity  footS.-  ■ 

292. '  fl" at  3of 't'  ^-T"'  1?72).° 

293.  Id.       .  '  ' 

294.  Id.  at  300. 

imf.  Y^Howston.  Conhty,'  350  F.  Snpp.  1180  (D.  Mom. 
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The  cbqrt  sfrfted  that  high  school  football  is  no  less  ipnptictant  a 
right  than 'college,  footlmlh  thus  extending  a  niliitg  by  the  t^ourt' 

\>f  Appeal'**'' (^iiTuit,  that  un  allegation  regarding  t|te  loss  of  ' 
opportunity  to  play  college  football,  was  a  basis  of.  a-. claim  ye.cog-  / 
nizalaje  in  federal  cotlrts.-"^  .  ■       '  , 

^    'I'heVaJ^on^.for  the  rule  offei^ecf'by  the  board jwere:  - 

^  '  .(a)*  Muhded  'btudfnts  assume  new  .and  sorioua  rcsponsibiliffes.  vPar-- 
titipation  ijt^^  pxtracutriculor  activities  tends  to  interfere  with  dis- • 
charging,  thesVsTesponsibvJitiea';  -     "   /  . 

(b)  A  basic  rdtK;ation..prograin  i^'c^en  more  essential  for  ftiarricd'  - 
students.  'Th^r^orl^nill  attention  should  he  given  to  the  school  pro- 
"  .  i^ram  in  or^er'lhal  si^Lstudents  mayVchjeve  success;  '  "  *  '  ^ 

'(r)'Teettage  'marriage^.^S^on  the  increase.  Marriages  priar  to  the 
lige  set  by  law  shrfuld  he  ^^i^ou raged.   Excluding  married  sUidehts.. 
"^frwn  extracurricular  a^tivitiesNqiay.  tend  to.  discourage  CQrly  'mar-  ;  - 
P  '  ^  riages;  \  .   ^      „     •      .  ;  _ 

(d)  Marrifd  students  nqed  to  sp>nd  ttn^  with  the ii;.  families fUv6mer.  * 
'  that  the  marr?age  wUi  haVe  a  better- chartise  of  bqing  successfAil;~  ^  ^ 

(-e)  MarciVd  sludcnti  are  rnorl?' li'kely  to'c^rc^pl^ut  of  school. ''Hence,  » 
1'      inj^rriage  should  be  .discouraged*  among  teenffgeWdents.''^"'^  ; 

The  eourt  found*  the^se  reasons  to  be  **unpersuasi>e^nd,  held  they 
"(k  not  provide  a  bams  under  .state  law  for  th<^^a^d?l^&lgtion.' Thw^ 
is  ^o  legi.slative  authority  for'  school  bpard  acfen  in  mof^^Atea  of 
-matTi.m^)jiy.    What  married  persons^  do >  with  theiix^tinie  out^jid^ 
scehool  -iind  how  they  discharge  their  matrimoniaIVresponsibi4tti^¥fe^ 
is/n|t.si.de  the  statutory  authority  of  the  school  boar^f^^^*    ,  -  *  '  ' 
'  'The  court  sak!  that  althougka?  obviously  is  true„that    basic  edu-  - 
f.  Vathm  is  important  .to  inarrjed  i^iudent^,  academic  success?  jpQy^nd  . 
/  '  the  high  school  may  depend  in'  part  upon  participation-  in  extra"*- 
curricular  activities.   Thi^^lcourt  observed  that. a  simple  Vequiremeni 
that  those  unable  to  keep  up  in  academic  w&k  may  not  par|icipate 
in  extracurricular  activitiet^s  .would  have  the , same  eff^pi't^.as  limit- 
ing married  sJtvidents  to  academic  wprl<^  if  the  ektTO  activities  were 
the  cjfiuse  of  academic  failure. 
•      So' far*  as  discouraging^  teenage  marriages,  the- -court  ,;5>tated  thajt 
not  only  had  the  state  not  given,  over*  to  the  school  board  authority 
•in  tHp  area,  but  that  the  effx^ct  of  the  boa^,d's^  rule  was.  to  punish 
those*  wlf(f  had  already  "Carried  lawfi^lly.   The  court  suggested  that 
•  the  school  board  could  fry  "to  discourage  "early  marriages  thfqugh 
'pLrem^^ital  counselling 'in  courses  on  family  living.,  ^    '     >  \ 


^596.  WIHidni«  v.  Eaton.  443  F.2tl  422  (lOlh.Cir.  19X1).  .    ^   ^       !"     >  ,,«ooa 

297.  Moran'  v."^  School  district  No.  7,  ^Vellows^one^County,  350       Supp.  1180»  1182.83 

^    •  ■,  (I 


(D.  M?mt.  1972) 
298:  td.  at  UB6 


•  It  added  tha-t  if\  conimry  to  the  fact^  ip  this  case,  there  is  "sub- 
stiii^tiaJ"  evidence  to^-siipport -.a  school,  board's  xrcterinintition  that 
married  students*  par  tic  ipatitin  in  extracurricular  aetivi  ties  will  re-, 
suit  inr  a  .reasonaBle  rikelilutod  of  morafl  pyLlution-,  clisrufifiop,  or 
'diKciplinary  problems  Vitlrin  tjie  sluoK^nt^  bwdy  -then  the  schoo] 
boaws  re{?ulation  n^nv  'be  upheld  as  a  va4^lSi  e?tercise  of  authoi:- 

Deoided>before  th<»  preceding  three  oases^,  but  reported  after  thetn, 
"was  a,T|.*?4»a.s  case  in  \N^(iic1i  scljo^J  authorities  attimpted  to  bar  from 
extracuiTicular  ^^tiVij-'i'cs  ^^Hvorced  student. 'f'o  The  rule^covered 
.students  who  prescntTy  \%re\yF*  had  ISeon  niarrie^l.  The  federal 
C^)Urt  abs>totne(l  for  a'montli"'tf*j)m  rendering  a  final  judgment  so  as, 
to  allow  relief  ip  be  grai^ted  within  the  framework  of  the  school 
s Y stem.  T h e Co nV t  /'I otvi^y  i h d i ca t e d,  1 1 ( rvV ever,  t h t  it  w' a.s  d i s p'osed 
to  invalitltUe  th^'rule  its  applied  Mn  .this  sihiation,  A't  the  time  the 
court  postponed' its- 'decision  Jt  concluded  its  remark??  by  "saying: 

*v  •  The  proflpss^d  purpo^ip^^f  thc^' educational  institution  here  il  not  to 
inflirt  ptinishmmt  npono, the  young  but  tp  provide  education  and -the 
/bejft  possible  education  to  all^  of  its  students  upon  a*  nondiscrimina- 
.  '  lory*  baSi«  It  ahmifdv j^rjd  will  have  its  fuJl  opportunity  to  ,do  so  in 
*  tfiis  ease  before  final  actmn'ljy  this  Court/''"^     "  ^ 

The  board  eame'1'orth-,one  njonth  I'aier  wilh.  several  reasons  for  the 
riUle,  rtone  of  which  "was ^adeqiiatcly  fiuppdrted  in  tlje  pfO(>f.  Th|js 
thcVourt  granted  a  permanent  injiinetjon.         ^     i  -  ^ ^  ^ 

y\nother  federal  coitrt 'in  Tejtas^  electing  to  foil oav  the  "moK^e  ac- 
ceptable view  at  thisjiijrne"  As*exppessSd  in  the  precedihg  f^dex^l 
case  from  Texas,  granted  a /preiiininary  injunctions^  against  enforce 
ing  a  rule  that  .would  bar  Prom  **an»y*  Fnt A:scholal|fic  teague  activi- 
ties'' a  st^udeni  "who  hac^  t)iarri"ed  during  the  Basketball  s^|3on,^®- 
'rfcite. court  recognized  that  tlie  Texas  st^te  couri  decisioK  in  Kis- 
,s/c/^7'**wp*^i.was  ofiithority  to*the  eonfraty^.q^bd  it  invited  an  dppeaj 
because  the  order  involved -a  c(^ntrolling"(itiestion  of  law  a^s  t(>  which, 
.there  is  "a  st^ibstahtiaf  grcmnd  for'd1fferq;nce  yf  opi^nion."  Beft}re 
t he  a-p peal  fi,w*a s  ^  Kea r d '  1  h e  s t u d e r> t  was  gr a d i>a ted ,  The  Court  of 
'Appeals,  Fifth'  Circuit,  vdeafed  the  prelimfnary  injunction  and 
ternViaate/^  tbe  case  withoUt^decidin|;  ihe  ti<erits/''fj       ,  ^  , 

\\\  1974  a  panel  of  the  Tex£f^,  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  ty  *a  two-to- 
onfe  vote  invalidalijed  a  regulation  Barring 'marrijed  studeilts  from  ex- 


209.  W.  afaia?.  .  '       '       ^    '  0  "       ^  \ 

300.  Romans  v,  Crenshaw,  354  F.  -^mt).  868  (S.D.  Tex.  t972).    " '     -  V  ^ 

301.  Id.  at  870.  '  ^  o  ;  <, 

302.  -Ho^on  v.  Maihis  [ncleprndent  School  District, "^SB  F.  Supp,  1269  (S.D.  T^x!  ^973). 
SOS.'HoIion  V.  .Mathls  Indepen.^e|it»  School  District,  491  "F.gd  ^2  (5th  Cir.  4974*). 
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iraciir|;icnlar  activities. The^  majority  saicLit  was  following  the 
federal  c^ases  of  .Voran,  Dneis,  jxmhJloU  (all,  supra).  It  recogni?.ed 
that  "our  holding  is  in  direct  oppos||ion  to  Kissick  [su&f?'d}'*^^^ 

/  OTHER  AREAS  OF  Conduct    '  \  ^ 

Demon  strntions  ,  \ 

Some*  of  the  cases  discussed  in  the  earlier  chapter  InsigTH(i  and 
^Emblems  involved  what. might  be  termed  demonstrations.  Thi^^sec- 
tion  treats  group  actions  aimed  at  Calling,  attention 'to  points  of  v'i^w 
5^ by  use  of  media  other  than  insignia.. 

The  Court 'of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit,  decided  that  school  offi- 
cials cou|d  discipline  tweitty-nine  black  students  who  engaged  in  a 
"quiet  procession*'  from  a  pep  rally  when  the  song  *^Dixie*'^li8 
played.-^"''  •  A  school' rule  expressly  forbade  disturbances  in  assejfer^ 
blies.  The  rally  had  teen  scheduled  in  advance,  and  ?t  was  known 
that  "Dixie"#was  to  be  played.  Those  who  did  not  wish  to  attend 
the  rally  ip/he  gymnasium  were  instructed  to  report  to  the  audi- 
^  toriuny^^Htu  some  twepty-five  black  students  and  five  white  stu- 
dent sAl  id.  so.  The  black  students  went  to  the^gymnasium'and  when 
^WOe'*  was  played  as  thp  fourth  number  they  arose  and  left  the 
pep.  assembly. 

The  court  supported  the  position  of  school  authorities  ^that  this 
*was  a  disruption  and  thus  a  violation  of  a  reasonably  riile  rather 
than-^a  constitutionally  protected  dissent.  The  court  reviewed  at 
'length  the  history  of  tht?  song  "Di?^ie"  and  concluded  theft  it  was  noi 
racially  abusive  per  se,  nor  was  it  being  used  in  a  racially  offensive 
fashion  thdt  would  warrant  its  prohibition  by  the  judiciary. 

tn  another  race-connected  case  some  black  students  in  a  recently 
integrated  School*  were  displea.sed  over  selection  of  cheerleaders  in 
a  fofiP*to-two  ratio  of  white-to-blackj,  the  ratio  being  a  reflection  of 
the  student  population.  A  series  of  incidents,  including  a  walkout, 
took  place.  That  'participating  students  could  be  disciplined 
despite  the  jack  af  a  regulation  specifically  covering  the  offense' 
was  held  by  the  Fifth  Circuit,^"'  The  court  said: 

No  student  needs  &  regulation  to  be  told  he  is  expected  and  required 
■  to  attend  classes.  State  law  required  attendance,  in  Texas  as  in  almost 
all  other  kates.  The  entire  structure  of  compulsory  attendance,  writ^ 
ten,  "excuses"  for  absences,  tafing  of  the  roll  in  cljussrooms,  and 


'304.  Bell  V.  I.one  Oak  Indcpendenl  School  District,  507  S.W,2d  636  (Tex.'Clv.  App.  1974). 

305.  fdrni  638. 

306.  Tale  V.  Board  of  Education  of  Jonesboro,  Arkansas,  Special  School  District,  453 
1^.2^  975' (8lh  Cir.  1972).  ^ 

307.  Dunn  V.  Tyler  Independent  School  ^)istrict,  460  F.2d  137  (5th  Cir.  19Y2). 
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pennllies  for  Ininnry,  is  familiar  to  pvpry  rhild.  Thero  are  prey^/ircas 
of  conduct  for  which  the  sludcnt  needs  the  "puidance  of  a  regulation 
telling  him  what  is  allowable  nnd  what  in  not.  But  the  basic  require- 
menl  of  altendinp^  classes  does  not  fall  in  that  area.  Thus,  \^holly 
apart  from  the  regulation,  the  school  was  M^ulbomed  .to  act  with  re- 
,  pard  to  a  mass  refusal  to  aUend  classes/'"*^ 

Also  taking  the  v,iew  that  conlrol  of  demortstrations  is  not  de- 
•pOndent  on  a  written  regulation-  was  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vir- 
ginia/»*'«  In  this  rase  s  t  u d e n  t wh o  s h o u  1x1  h a  vc  '  been  i  n  class 
assembled  on  the  school  grounds  outside  the  principal's^  office  to 
protest  t}\e  earlier  'susp^^nsion  of  eight  students.  The  prdtesters 
slvouted  to  students  in  classroonisyurging  them  to  join  "the  protest, 
which  some  'did.  Some  furfiiture  was  removed  from  inside  the 
building.  The  demonstratioji^rew  progressively  noisier.  Even- 
tually, police  were  called  to  arS*Wsthos^  who  wotild  neither  return 
to  class  nor  leav.e  the  school  grounds.  * 

The  court,  in  affirming  convictions  for  unkwfuj  trespass,  empha- 
sized ihv  disruptive  nature  of  the  activity.  It  saicT  that  "when  the 
protest  demonstration  became  unduly^ (Usrupfive  of  the  educational 
process  and  of  good  order  and  di.sciplinc  in  the  sct^ool  it  became 
not  only  the  rtghl,  but  the  duty,  of  the  principal  to  take  reasonable 
measures  to  restore  order  so  that  the  educational  process  might  ' 
continue.'^j^^^ 

Refusal(of  the  school  board  to  renaw  the  teaching  contract'of  an » 
English  instructor  was  the  cause  of,{i  demonstration  >vhich  led  to 
^a  case  decided  by  the  Ninth  Circuit,  Cottrt  of  Appeab.^n  Several 
students  planned  a  chant  and  walkout  at  an  athletic  awards  assem- 
bly to  protest  the  board\s  action.  News  media  were  informed.  Be- 
fore the  ceremony  began  school  officials^  learned  that  if  a  walkout 
did  take  place. the  school  athletes  w^ould  likely  attempt  to  prevent 
it  Fearing  possible  violence,  school  authorities  cancelled  thb  as- 
sembly, but  som>  students  did  stage  a  walkout  from  classes. 

During  the  lunch  period  students  ancl  newsmen  gathered  in  one 
area  of  thp  school  premises.  Student  Karp  got  from  his  car  signs 
supporting  the  instructor  and  distributed  them  to  other  students. 
When  tlie  vice-p^ncjpal  ordered  the  students  to  surrender  the  signs, 
all  complied  except  Karp,  who  asserted  a  constitutional  right  to 
have  and  distribute  the  signs.  He  did,  how^ever,  acquiesce  upon  a 
second  request  by  the  vice-principal.' 

308.  !d.  at  142. 

•  309.  Pleasants  v.  Commonweal ih,  214  Va.  646,  203  3.E.2d  114  (1974) 

310.  /rf.  at  116. 

311.  Karp  v.  Becker,  477  F.2(l  171  (9th  Cir.  1973). 
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The  student's,  subsequent  suspension  for  the  sign  incident  was 
voided  by  the  court  on  the  ground  that  the  student  by  the  sign 
activity  was  exercising  First  Amendmer^t  **pure  speech"  aftd  no 
substantial  disruption  could  properly  be  forecast  after  he  sur- 
rendered the  signs.  The  court  expressly  stated,  however,  that 'the 
school  authorities  were  justified  in  taking  away  the  signs  because 
disruption  resulting  from  their  retention  and  use  was  a  reasonable 
forecast. 

^^  It  should  be  observed  that  reasonable  time  and  place  regulation^ 
of  rallies  and  demonstrations,  are  within' the  power  of  school  au- 
thorities to  enforce.  Thus  a  student  was  held  not  to  have  a  right  to 
-pa-rtieultTr  point  on  school  ^premise^  during  the 
lunch  period  when  there  were  other  facilities  available  for  speech^ 
•  activities  and  there  was  evidence  that  such  a  rally  would  create  a 
"substantial  disorder  or  invasion 'of  the  rights  of  otljefrs/'^^^  fj^g 
court  said  the  Constitu.tif)ij  does  not  require  "the  schooj  system  to 
guarantee  to  Ja  student]  *on  the  school  grounds  a  captive* audience 
at  the  specific  times  he  elects  to  address  them."^^^ 

The  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 'Appeals  has  said  fhe  First  Amend- 
ment "does  not  give  individual  students  the  righi  to  disrupt  ojDcnly ' 
the  educational  process  in  order  to  press  their  grievances. "^^^  Ex*- 
pressions  such  as  "willful  disobedience,"  "intentional  disruption," 
^  and  "disturbs  the  school"  are  ngi  unconstitutionally  vague.  In  this 
case  the  court  sustained  the  use  of  these  words  in  regulations  used 
to  punish  students  involvecr  rn  a  (demonstration.    ^       '    '  ' 

Similarly,  a  three- jjyidge  federal  district  court  upheld  the  punish- 
ment for.>  "gross  disobedience"  of  a  student  who,  "aga-inst  regula- 
tions, .  .  .  began  singing  and  causing  other  students  to  sing  and  in 
addition  thereto  on  the  same  day  .  .  .  talked  improperly  to  a  teacher 
or  teachers. "^^^ 

However;  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  ruled  that  a 
trial  jcourt  cahnot  dismiss  summarily,  a  complaint  alleging  that  a 
student  was  unconstitutionally  reprim-andied  and  {hreatened  witb 
suspension  for  wearing  a  tag  on  her  dress  during  school  hours  with 
ihe  words  "boycott  chocolates."^^"  The  purpose  of  the  tag  was  to 
protest  the  school's  dress  code,  and  leaflets  urging  the  boycott  were 
also  distribilted.  The  "chocolate  drive"  was  an  adtninistratioiv? 
sanctioned  activity  to  raise  money-to  finance  some  student  fuji^ 

312,  Lipkifl  V.  Caveney,  19  Cal.  App.  3rd  383,  96  Cal.  Rptr.  779  (1971). 

313.  Id,  at  783.- 

1973)'  ^^"""^      ^^^^  BoB,Td,  472  F.2d  438,  442  (5th  Cir. 

315.  Whitfield  v,  Simpson,  312  F.  Supp.  889,  892  (E.D.  III.  1970)., 

316.  Halter  v.  Los  Angeles  City  High  School 'feiatrict,  452  F.2d  673  (9th  Cir.  1971). 
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tioiis  through  the  sale  of  candy.  A  "boycott"  of  classes  to  enforce 
"student  demands  would,  of  course^^be  disruptive  of  the  educational' 
process.^^'''  .  ; 

^ Drugs  and  Alcohol  »  ' 

The  courts  are  agreed  that  rule.s  barring  possession,  sale,  or  dis- 
tribution of  drugs  to  fellow  students  can  be  enforced  by  school 
authorities.  In  discussing  not  pnly.  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  school 
officials  to  prevent  use  of  drugs  in  schools,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
New  York  has  state^;  ^    ,  . 

The  school  authorities  have  an  obligation  to  maintain  discipline  over 
the  students.  It  is  recognizedlhat  when  large  numbers  of  teenagers  ~^ 
are  gathered  together  .  .  .  their  inexperience  and  lack  of  mature  judg» 
ment  can  often  cte^te  hazards  to  each  other.  Parents,  wtio  surrender 
their  children  to  this  type  of  environment,  in  order  that  they  may 
continue  developing  both  intellectually  and  socially,  have  a  right  to 
expect  i?ertain  safeguards. 

It  is  in  tV  high  school  years  particularly  that  parents  are  justifiably 
concerned  that  their  children  not  become  accustomed  to  antisocial 
behavior,  such  as  the  use  of  illegal  drugs.  The  susceptibility  to  sug- 
gestion of  students  of  high  school  age  increases  the  danger.^^s 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  Arizona  has  said  it  did  "not  doubt  the 
reasoriableness"  of  a  regulation  barring  "unlawful  use,  possession, 
distribution  or  sale  of  drugis,  alcohol,  ^rld  other  illegal  contraband 
on  school  district  prpperty  or  at  school-sponsored  functions."8i»' 
The  use  of  drugs  by  students,  either  on  or  off  the  high  school 
premises,  bears  a  reasonable  relation  to  and  may  erid^nger  the 
health,  safety  and  morals  of  other  students."32o  However,  if  the 
offense  IS  committed  off  school  ground^  and  school  authorities  dfd 
nof  themselves  witness  it;  a' student  may  not  be  excluded  on  the 
basis  he  was  arrested  and  charged  with  criminal  possession  of  a 
hypodermic  instrumetit.'^^i 

'In  dealing  witli  alcohol  or  drugs,  school  boards,  of  course,  are 
bound  to  respect  the  constitutional  rights  of  students.  Thus  rules 
must  be  reasonably  related  to  the  evil  to  bie^corrected.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Iowa  has  discussed  the  point  in  invalidating  a  rule  that 
made  a  student  ineligible  for  interscholastic  athletics  if  h\  with 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  was' found  in  a  car' containing  beer.^^a  'fj^g 


317.  Bpykins  v.  FalrfieM  Board,  of  Education,  492  F. 2d  697  (5th  Clr.  1974)v 

318.  People  v.  Oycrton,  20  N.Y.2d  360, -^229  N.E.2d  596,  597  (1967)  / 
W).  Kelly  V.  Martin,  16  Ariz.  App.  7,  490  P.2d  836,  838  (1971).    '  Jt^^ — s 

320.  Id.  at  840.  '  I 

321.  Howard  V.  Clark,^59  Misc.  2d' 327,  299  N.Y.S.2d  65  (1969).  > 
.322KBUnger  v.  Iowa  High  School  Athletic  Association,  197  N.W.2d  555  (iSwa  1972). 
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court  found  tliQ.  rule  "too  extreme"  in  its  breadth.  It  stated,  how- 
.  ever: 

We  have  no  doubt  that  school  authorities  may  make  a  football  player  ' 
ineligible  if  he  drinks  beer  during  football  season.  No  doubt  such 
authorities  may  do  likewise  if  the  player  drinks  beer  at  other  times 
during  the  school  year,  or  if  he  then  possesses,  acquires,  delivers, 
pr  transports  beer.^^s 

According  io%  federal  district  court  in  Massachusetts  no  written 
rule  is  required  before  students  can  be  punished  for  '"being  on 
school  premises  with  beer  on  their  breaths/'^^i  jj^^  punishment 
involved  restrictions  on  extracurricular  activities  for  a  year/* The 
students,  who  were  on  athletic  teams,  were  aware  that  "involve- 
ment with  alcohol  on  or  off  school  premises  was  wrong  and  would 
be  punished  by  school  authorities.  ...  In  addition,  [the  students] 
are  presumed  to  know  the  strong  public  policy  against  alcohol  use 
by  minors  as  expressed  in  the  pamphlets  used  in  the  health  course 
and  in  ,the  Massachusetts  General  Lnws.^^^s  / 

The  Court  of  Appeals.  Eighth  Circuit,  h#s  said  that  "regulations 
proscribing  i^he  possession  or  consumptioh  of  intoxicating  bever- 
ages by  stuclents  at  school  flinctions  are  reasonable.'*^2o  jj^  ^^g^^ 
however,  the  court  reversed  a  lower  court  decision  in  favor  of  school 
authorities  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  finding  that  the  bever- 
age'brought  to  school  by  the  students  was  actually  intoxicating. 

Off 'Premises  Conduct 

Many  of  the  cases  analyzed  in  this  monograph  have  involved  to 
some  extent  acts  committed  by  students  off  school  grounds.  " 

Perhaps  the  oldest  appellate  case  dealing  with  control  of  school 
^activities  off  school  premises  is  one  decided  in  1859  in  Verraont.^^r 
A  high  school  pupil,  in  the  presence  of  other  pupils,  but  after  school 
hours  and  ,  after  he  had  returned  home,  called"  the  teacher  "old 
Jack  Seaver."  The  next  morning  Mr.  Seaver  whipped  the  boy. 
Tho  boy's  father  brought  suit. 

The  Suprem^e  Court  of  Vermont  held  the  punishment  justified 
begause  the  misbehavior  had  a  "direct  and  immediate  tendency  to 
injure  the  school,  to  subvert  the  master's  authority,  and  to  beget 
disorj(ler  and  insubO'rdination."'^28  ^he  court  distinguished  between 

323.  W.  at  56^  '  ' 

,324.  Hnsson  v.  Boothby,  318  F.  Supp»  1183  (D.  Mass.  1970) » 

325.  hL  at  1188. 

326.  Strickland  v,  Inlow,  485  F.2d  186,  189  (8th  Cir.  1973),  cert,  granted  sub  nom. 
Wood  V.  Strickland,  94  S.  Ct.  1932  (1974). 

327.  Lander  v.  Seaver,  32  Vt.  114,  76  Ain.  Dec' 156  (1859). 

328.  Id,  at  160. 
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punishable  and  unpunishable  off-schbol-piemises  conduct  as  fol- 
lows: 

[Punishable  conduct]  is  not  misbehavior  generally,  Of  towards  other 
,  persons,  or  even  towards  the  master  in  matters  in  no  ways  connected 
with  or  affecting  the  school  ^  for  as  to  such  misconduct,  committed 
by  the  child  after  his  return  home  from  school,  we  think  the  parents, 
and  they  alone,  have  the  powe/r  of  punishment. 

But  where  the  offense  has  a  direct  and  immediate  tendency  to  injure 
.''.the  school  and  bring  the  master's  authority  into  contempt  ...  we 
think  he  has  the  right  to  punish  the  scholar  for  such  acts  if  he  comes 
again  to  schooL^^o 

One  of  the  most-quoted  cases  dealing  with  punishment  of  pupils 
for  acts  committed  off  school  premises  was  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Errors  of  Connecticut  in  1925.^3"  The  principal 
h,ad  received  a  complaint  from  the  mother  of  two  small  girl  pupils 
that  they  had  been  frequently  abused  by  three  boys  while  on  their 
way  home  from  school.  The  principal  later  received  a  note  from 
the  mother  saying  she  had  witnessed  the  same  boys  annoying  two 
other  small  girls  who  were  on  their  way  home  from  school.  The 
locality  was  the  premises  of  the  mother  of  one  of  the  boys. 
The  principal  summoned  the  boys  to  the  office  gind  told  them  of 
^  the  olfenses'i^hargec^  aj^aipst  thpm.  When  the  boys  admitted  their 
guilt,  the  principal  administered  corporal  pimishment  in  a  moder- 
ate manner.  Suit  for  damages  ,  was  brought  by  the  boy  who  lived 
where  the  incideutK^ccurred.  The  question  before  the  appellate 
court  wks  whether  a  rufe-could  be  adopted  **which  attempts  to  con- 
trol the  conduct  of  pupils  outsideij^f  school  hours  after  they  have 
reached  their  homes,"  In-  finding  that ^ the  princip&l  had  the  power 
to  act  as  she  did,  the  court  said;  '  0 

Examination  of  the  authorities  clearly  reveals  the  true  test  of  the 
teacher's  right  and  jurisdiction  to  punish  for  offenses  not  commiitted 
on  the  school  property  or  going  and  returning  therefrom,  but  after 
the  return  of  the  pupil  to  the  parental  abode,  to  be  not  the  time  or 
place  of  the 'offense,  but  its  effect  upon  the  morale  and  efficiency  of^ 
the  ^school,  whether  it  in  fact  is  detrimental  to  its  good  order,  and  to 
the  welfare  and  advancement  of  pupils  therein.    If  the  conduct  ^ 
punished  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school,  it  is  punish-  ^ 
able,  and  in  the  instant  case,  under  the  rules  of  tha. school  board,  by 
corporal  infliction. ^-^^ 

,  In  answer  to  the  argument  that  the  proper  I'esort  of  the  principal 
in  correcting  the  abuse^was  to  the  parents  or  to  the  public  prosecu* 
tor^  the  court  stated:  .. 

329.  /rf.  ( 

330.  G'Rourke  v.  Walker,  102  Conn.  130,  128  A.  25  (1925) 
^  331.  id,  at  26.  , 
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Some  parents  would  dismiss  the  matter  by  saying  that  diey  give  no^ 
attention  to  children's  quarrels;  many  would  champion  their  children 
as  being  all  right  in  their  conduct.  The  public  authorities  would  very 
properly  3ay»  unless  the  offense  resufted  in  quite  serious  injury,  that 
such  affrays  were  too  trifling  to  deserve  their  attention.  Yet  the  Hkrm 
\A  to  the  school  has  been  done,  and  its  proper  conduct  and  operations 

1  ^seriously  harmed,  by  such  acts.'^*'*^  .  ^ 

ft 

>  The  court  pointed  out  that,  although  the  plaintiff  had  reached  his 
^""^      home  after  school,  his  victims  had  not. 


iiS'^ ^      -^The  advent  of  school  cafeterias  Has  led  some  school  boards  to  te- 
'"  '  ''^M^  a%^l"^^^  ^^^^^  students  who  do  not  go ''home  fot  lunch  remain  in  schoo 
,  '  '  '  ^,1:  and  either  buy  food  in  the  cafeteria  or  eat  there  food  brought  from 
-        home.  In  effect,  the  patronizing  of  neighborhood  eatipg  establish- 
ments is  barred.  The  power  of  school  boards  to  establish  such  rules 


hool 
from 

has*been  uniformly  upheld.  As  'justification  for  these  rules,  courts 
emphasize  the  health  of  the  children  and  the  disruption  that  would 
be  caused  by  students  coming  and  going  from  eating  .places  off  the 
premises.  The  fact  some  private  businesses  may  be  denied  sales  to 
pupils  during  the  school  day  does  not  render  the  rules  invalid.  The. 
most  recent  appellate  court  so  to  hold  was  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Kentucky  in  1955.^^3  ^ 

^  A  related  rule  has  been  upheld  by  the  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  of 
Texas.^^^  The  regulation  provided  that  students  driving  auto- 
mobiles to  school  must  park  them  in  the  parking  lot  when  th^y 
arrive  at  school  in  the  morning  and  not  move  them  urjtil  3:45  p.m^. 
unless  by  special  permission..  The  case  arose  when  a  girt  (with  the 
encotiragement  of  her  father)  insisted  on  parking  her  car  at  a  pri- 
vate house  one  block  from  the  school,  going  homei)  to  lunch  in  it  each 
day,  and  reparking  it  at  the  same  place  until  school  was  ovfer  for 
the  day.  T 

Before  sustaining  the  power  of  the  board  to  enforce  the  rule 
against  the  girl,  the  court  received  uncontroverted  testimony  that, 
prior  to  the  rule,  fifty  or  sixty  automobiles  driTen  tq  school  by ^ 
students  would  be  driven  awaV  at  the  rioon  hour.  The  high  school, 
the  parking  area,  a  grade  school,  and  playgrounds  were  located  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  and  small  children  would  be  passing  at  the 
time  the  cars  were  leaving.  The  court  found  the  regulation  valid 
because  it  was  "for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  conduct"  of  the 
students  to  the  end  that  student  pedestrians  on  the  Streets  adja- 
cent  to  the  schools  might  be  safe  from  student  operated  automobiles 

332.  /d.  at  27.  '  • 

333.  Casey  Gptinty  Board  of  Education  v.  Luster»  282  S.W.2d  333  (Ky.  1955). 
vJ^f*  McLean  Independent  School  District  v.  Andrews,  333  S.W.2d  886  (Tex.'Civ.  Add. 

.—  87  — 
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••and  that  better  order,  decorum  aiifl.  discipline  might  prevail  at  the 
noon  recess.**^^^  .       ^  .  - 

Miscellanedus 

It  is  self-eviderit  that  considera-^ions  of  safety  as  well  as  of  a 
proper  educational'  atmosphere  would  enable'  school  officials  to- 
discipline  students  who  instigate  fights  with  other  students  on 
school  premises  or  on  the  way  to  and  from  school.  A  specific  rule 
on  the  point  would  not  be  necessary  except  perhaps  as  a  due  proc- 
ess consideration  before  a  severe  penalty  is  placed  on  a  student. 
^  i^ighting  is  covered  by  a  rule  against  "behavior  which  is  inimicalile 
.  to  the  welfare,  safety,  or  morals  of  other  pupils.*''^'^"  The  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  held  that  the  Word  "assault"  in  a 
school  xiisciplinary  rule  is  not  unconstitutionally  vague.^^^ 

If  students  from  one  school  precipitate-a  fight  on  the  campus  of: 
another  school,  school  authorities  can  punish  them.^^«  Also  clearly 
punishable  is  a  threat  by  a  student  against  a  teacher^'^"  or  admin- 
ista'ator,^'**^  .as  is  surly  use  of  epithets  directed  at  a  teacher«»i  or 
throwing  a  cup  of  coffee^on  a  teacher.^'*^ 

A  student  is  bound  to  know  that  "repetitive  skipping  of  classes 
absences  froip^ool,  and  skipping  of  detention"  might  lead  to  dis- 
cipImary.sanctions.«'^«  Turning  in  two  false  fire  alarms  necessitat- 
ing ev^acuations  of  the  building  and  bringing  put  fire  departjnefff 
vehicles  and  personnel  has  been  held  to  constitute  "groji^-fn^^con-- 
duct,"  which  would  support  an  involuntary  transfet^frfihe  student 
to  ajiother  school.^"*'*  ' 

Recognition  of  a  student  organization,  required  to  obtain  certain 
high  school  privdeges,  cannot  be  withheld  under  a  policy  that  it 
notJ)e  gfa^ted  to  "student  groups  which  advocate  'controversial' 
Ideas  or  which  'stress  one  side'  of  issues."^ *^  In  so  ruling,  a  federal 
district  court  in  Michigan  relied  solely  on  Tink^n  Ignoring  a  United 
.states  bupremt?  Court  decision  almost  a  year  earlier  directly  in 
point  except^  that  the  educational  institutioi^r  was  a  college.^^o 

335.  W.  at  891.  ^ 

«7  p^^V"  /."f^'^'*  °i  5^'*  P-2d  1131  (Colo.  1973). 

337.  Black  Coalition  v  Portland  School  District  No.  1,  484  F.2d  1040  (9lh  Cir  1973) 

339.  Rhyne  v.  Childs.  359  F.  Supp.  1085  (N.D.  Fh.  1973) 

340.  Brown  v.  Greer  296  F.  Si.pp.  595  (S.D.  Miss.  1969). 

341.  Boykms  v.  Fairfield.  Board  of  Education,  492  F.2d  697  (5th  Cir.  1974). 
S^^^iT      ^J^^'^'        ^'  S"PP.  1194  (N.D.  Tex.  1974) 

Supt  722  (a  Neb'l972)!  School  District  of  Winnebago,  Nebr«k»,  346  F. 

344.  Betts  V.  Board  of  Education  of  City  of  Chicago.  466  F.2d  ^29  (7th  Cir  1972) 

345.  Dixon  v.  Brresh,  361  F  Supp.  253  (E.D.  Mich.  1973).  ^' 

346.  Healy  v.  James,  408  U.S.  }69,  92  S.  Ct.  2338  (1972).  ' 

/'■     :    .         y  —88-^ 
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The  Tenth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  hehl  that  a  student  can; 
be  baiTcd  froiii  running  for  copreskdent  of  the  Jjiigh  school  Stucjent' 
council  because  the  stiidoHt  wrote  a  letter  using,  vulgar  lai;iguiage' 
and  characterizing  the  principal' as  a  "Na/i"  and  the  studenii:  coun- 
cil as  a  *'farce."'^^"  Student  body  bylaws  provided  that  Cfindidfttes 
display  qualities  of  good  citizenship  and  ^that  the  .pdncipaj  was 'to 
detet-raine  it.  The  court  found  no  yibUition  of  (He 'Constihition  or 
federal  statutes.  v 


y  CONCLUDING  COMMENTS    :  f  : 

If  there  is  one  thing  the  field  of  education  law  does  not- need  jiiiy 
more  of,  it  is  simplistic^  conclusions.  Thus,  th<j  preceding  reeoVd 
is  left  to  speak  for  itself^-for  the  read^i;  to  consider  and  utilize  as 
he  wishes.  •      ;  ' 

Now,  however,  the  author  will  offer  a  few  observations  of  Jhfs 
own  in  the  hope  they  may  be  of  interest  to  some  concerned  with 
th>e'  increasingly  significant  legal  issues  inwilyied  in  coatrol  ol  stii'^ 
dent  conduct.  ;  ,       •  i 

In  analyzing  the  cases  reported  earlier,  th^  question  arises  wky 
some  of  them*  even  vv"ent  jo  court.  In  the  an^swer  to  this  questibii, 
one  ts  led  to  suspect  as  a  factjor  a  rigid ,  clinging  by  some  sch;i)oI  : 
.officials  to  prerogatives  of  authority  more;  fitted  to  a  military  oper- 
ation than  to  an  educational  endeavor.  Even  in  some  cases  deCjided 
in  favor  of  school  boards,  orie  mav  wonder  what  were  the  coslts  of 
the  cases  to  thfil^  educational  processes  of  the  school  districts. 

EducaHonal  literature  profusely  contends  that  all  matters  under 
the  aegis  oi  tiie  school  s-ho-uld  be  considered  important  parts  of  the 
curriculum.  If  this  contention  is  valid,  what  is  tjae  justification  for 
restricting  the  extracurricular  acti^ti^s  of  students  who  have 
martied  in  conformity  with  relevant  statutes ?^'**^ 

When  a  scliooJ  board  must  be  forced  by;  a  court  to  open  its  doors, 
to  a  girl  who  desires  more  education  but  who  has  committed  the 
t'offense"  of  bearing  an  otit-of-wedlock  child,  what— -and  whose-^- 
values  are  applied?^'*®  , 

What  !s  the  goal  of  school  authorities  who  try  summarily  to  ex- 
xlude  a  boy  who  brings  on  the  premisi^s  a  magazine  in  which  one 
article  confaiiis^"objectionable"  words  when  those. same  wprds  ap- 

347.  PalScios  v.  Foltz,  441  F.2d  1196  (10th  Or.  197.1).  .  «  ^ 

348.  See  ihe  section  "Restrictions  on  Extracurricular  Activities*'  in  Marriage  and/or 
Parenthood,'' supra, 

349.  Perry  v. 'Grenada  Municipal  Separate  School  District,  300  F.  Supp.  748  (N.D.  Miss, 
1969) .  — :  

■■_89-i    .    ■  •  '    ^  ■ 
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pear  in  a  book  read  in  English  class  and  m  items  in  tke*school 
library  ?35o  .  •  .   .      ,  . 

^  What  virtue  is  displayed  by  school  aiifhorities  who  condone 
•vulgar"  si^^  on  the  wall  of  the  athletic  coaches'  office  and  seek 
to  exclude  a  student  wh5  piits  -similar  words  in  a  publication P^^i  • 

How  is  one  \o  evaluate  a  statement  presented  in  court  by  counsel  ' 
for  the  school  board,  in  defending  the  banning  of  a  student-paid  ' 
advertisement  critical  of  the  Vietnam  war^  that  a  school  newspaper 
•would  be  just  as  valuable  an  educational  tool  if  it  were  compiled 
-and  then  consigned  to  the  files  without  publication ?"352 

 How  can  a  student  or  a  citizen  have  confidence  in  school  officials 

who  tell  a  court  they  must.bai;  all  girls'  slacks  because  they  caMot 
be  specific  about  types  of  slacks,  when  they  Thave  adopted  detailed 
statements  describing  the  kinds  of  jewelry  and  ornamentation  that  ' 
may  not  be  worn  in  the  school  P''^'"''^ 

What  credibility  accrues  to  a  scjiool  board  that  tries  to  bar  distri- 
bution of  a  publication  because  it  includes  commercial  advertise- 
ments when  school-sponsored  papers  have  fifteen,  to  twenty  com- 
inercial  advertisements  in  each  edition  whereas  tie  objected-to 
publication  carries  four  or  five  on  the  average?^'"*** 

What  degree  of  rationality   is  displayed  by  school  authorities 
who  based  on  only  one  incident,  offer  as  a  reason  for  adhering  to 
a  rule  barring  married  students  from  extracurricular  activities  that 
„aj3pouse  is  apt  to  be  incited  to  violence  against  a  teacher"  P^'^^e 

Wlat  attitude  is  .communicated  by  a  school  board  that,  after  hav- 
ing been  judicially  ordered  to  admit  one  unwed  mother,  has  to  be 
sued  again  m  federal  court  a  year  later  to  bar  its  enforcement  of  > 
the  same  policy  against  ano^er  unwed  mother P^'^'f 

Wh^l  objectivity  can  be  ascribed  to  a  principal  who  testifies  in 
court  that    whenever  T  see  a  long-hair  youngster  he  is  usualHv  . 
leadmg^a  riot,  he  has  gotten  through  committing  a  crime,  he  is  a 
dope  addict  or  some  such  thing"  P^^t 


35l'  Sfvt 'v^rt  ^"^^"/"'^'^^  Schools  306  F.  S«pp.  1388  (E.D.  Mich.  1969). 
1969)  '  "  Independent  School  District,  307  F.  Supp.  1328  (S.D.  Tex.' 

352.  Zuckcr  v.  Panitz.  299  F.  Supp.  ]02,  103  (S.D.N'.Y.  ]969) 

dW.  bcott  V.  Board  of  Education,  61  Misc.  2d  "333,  305  N.Y.S*2d  601  (1969)  ' 

F.l^pp'T/oMD-.  ITmsf '      ^-^TU.sU,  370; 
355;  Romiins  v  Crenshaw  354  F.  Supp.  868,  871  {S.D.  Tex.  1972). 

(N.D  MU^  1972^    ™    '  Municipal  Separate  School  District,  338  F.  Supp.  1376,  1378 

ct^%:n''tu^9piT:  l^h  aUT;°- ''''  "'^^ 
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What^  lesson  is  learned  when  the  princfpals  op  a  school  system, 
after  hearing  of  a  plan  by  some  stiideirts  to  wear  armband^s  sup- 
porting a  truce  in  Vietnam,  decide  to  bar  Ihis  symbol  though  the^ 
l%ve  permitted  the  wearing  of  buttons  reliving  to  national  poli- 
tical campa%ns  and  other  types  of  insignifOwncluding  the  Iron 
Cross  ^      ^  St  ' 

How  is  oi^e  to  assess  an -'administrative  bureaucracy  that  takes  a 

fuW  academic  year  to  decide  whether  a  publication  may  be*  dis- 
tributed F^^o 

"When  school,  authorities  complain  variously  that  [certain]  hair 
styles  are  inspired  by  a  communist  conspiracy,  that  th^y  make  boys 
look  like  girls,  thaflliey  promot^^  confusion  as  to  the  use  of  rest 
rooms  and  that  tkey  destroy  ^the  students'  moral  fiber,  then  it  is 
litile  wonder  even  moderate  students  complain  of  'getting  up 
,  tight; 

A  substantial  proportion  of  the  cases^discussed^in  this  paper  in- 
volve forms  of  student  expression.  Educational  writers  and 
speakers,  almost  as  a  unified  voice,  say  the  prime  function  of  the 
sclfool  is  to  develop  effective  citizens  for  our  democracy.  It  is 
therefore  disquieting  to  examine  the  types  and  extent  of  authority 
that  some  school  officials  will  spend  energy  and  tax  money  to 
attempt  to  justify  in  court.      '  ^ 

Lest  the  foregoirtg  ificoVrectly  indicate  that  the  writ^tl sees  only 
the  faults  of  school  authorities,  it  must  be  empflasized''th at  a  great 
number  of  actual  and  threatened  "court^cmes"  are  enco'praged  or 
"manufactured"  by  individuals  or  groups  whose  motivations^  are 
fts  worthy-  of  condein nation  as  ai'e  the  previously  mentioned  actions 
of  certain  school  personnel.  Challenges  to  authority  are  not  virtli- 
oirs^per  se.  Frivolous  challeifiges  are  as  unlikely  to  lead  to  a  better 
societv;  as  is  contentment  with  the  status  quo. 

The  la^t.  decade  however,  has  been  an  era  of  questioning  of  au- 
thority in  general.  Not  surprisingly,  the  attitude  of  resistance  to 
authority  is  being  focused  increasingly  onMhe  schools.  After  all,' 
the  schools  are  the  arm  of  government  that  most  directly  affects  the 
daily  existence  of  youths.  How  school  personjiiel  react  to  the  cha)- 
lenge  to"  their  authority  is  therefore;  important  not  only  fof  the 
function  of  the  schools  but  for  the  devehipment  of  youths'  general 
attitudes  toward  their  government.  «  . 


358.  Tinker' V.  Des  Moines  "Tindependent  CammunilY^  School  District, '  393  U^S.  503,  89 
S.  Ct,  733  11969). 

359.  Koppel'l  v.  Levinc,  347  F,.  Supp.  456  fE.D.N.Y.  1975). 

.  360.  Bishop  V.  Colaw,  450  F.2d  1069,  1078  r8th  Cir.  1971)  (concurring  opinion  of  Cir- 
cuit  Judge  Lay) .  .  --m. 
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M.SMderstan,d,Rg.s  abou't  the  legal  rights  oL  , indents  mmt  be 
^    corrected.   Too  frequently  school  officials  involved  i,i  this  issue 
approach  It  fro™  one  of  two  extremes,  neithec  of  which  bodes  well. 
Une  1.S  a  lack  of  awareness  of  what  the  courts  arc  saving  the  rights 
of  students  are  in  certain  types  of  heretofore  unadjudicated  situa- 
tions   The  other  is  a  reluctance  by  school  authorities  to  take  rea- 
sonabe  stands  and  to  gather  evidence  and  nn.ster  appropriate 
constitutional  arguments  to  support  their  needs  in  operating  effi- 
cient and  effective  schools.  If  school  boards  and  profe.ssional  per- 
sonnel are  able  to  develop  soiind  educational  and  legal  arguments 
o  support  their  actions  in  eases  of  discipline,  thev  need  not  fear 
he  courts.^  If  they  are  unabl(i.to  do  so,  they  simply  should  not  try 
to  impose  their 'whims,  hunches,  or  tastes  on  tk^  students. 

Most  challenges  to  .school  authority  come  from  those  who  hold  a 
minority  point  of  view^on  a  particular  matter-those  who  question 
the  authority  of  schoc/ of ficials  either  to  speak  for  the  majority  in 
certain  matters  or  to />n force  the  majority's  b%f  on  the  minority 
(.a.se.s  that  involve  ^.edo«  of  speech  or  hee^  «,f  Appearance 
clearly  evolve  from  an  attempt  by  a  minority  to  .speak  o/dress  in  a 
fashion  the  majority  does  not  approve.  Although  the  "will- of  the 

Zr"yK  'r-m^TT'^:  '■"'"'■'^  AmeHcan  political  philo- 

sophy the  Bill  of  Rights  vvas  designed  to  remove  certain  funda- 
'menta  rights  of  individuals  from  the  control  of  th.e  majority^ at -a 
given  time.  j      y  a 

f 

The  present  American  preoccupation  ^-ith  "talcing  the  matter  to  " 
•court,    ric  her  than  to  the  legislative  or  executive  branch  seems  o 

of  .tudent  activities  are  to  be  expected.  The  receptiveness  of  mos 
lederal  courts  to  suits  brought  by  parents  and  .students  under  the  ■ 
revitalized  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1871  is  a  relatively  new  factor  con- 
ribu  ,„,g  to  an  upsurge  in  published  -judicial  opinions  -in  the  area 
Singte-judge  federal  court  decisions  are  generally  published,  un- 
like mast,  decisions  by  state-level  trial  courts.)     Hopefully,  better- 

define  the  blurred  border  between  the  rights  of  parents  and  pupib 
and  the  powers  and  duties  of  school  authorities: 

It  would  by^iv|Hridealistic  to  contend  that  thp  proclivities  of 
individual  jiKjI^rll^  not  discernible  in  decisions  in  cases  concern- 


•  i    ^Llc^  T  Ml  uucThums  in  cases  concern- 

ing  control^tudent  activities.  Indeed,  a  certain  amount  of  sub- 
jectivity among  judges  is  inevitable  in  an  <area  as  sen.sitive  as  this 
ret  the  courts  actually  disagree  little  „on  fundamentals.  Differing 

■  —  92  —  ' 


*r.ej5\ilts  come  primarily  irom-diffi^ring  ^pattcj^ns  of  .facts ''and  argu^ 

"  Legally,  who  wins  the  case  is*hot"n£ia'rly -as  crucial  as^why  .thc) 
xledsion  >vas  mffd.e.  »EducationaUy,  WKo  Vins  the  case  is  npt-iiearly 
as  crucial  as'Vhy  the  d^sciplfae;4^tuation  could  not  have  been  re- 
solved short  of  recourse  to       public,  adversary  "forum  of  a  court. 
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Model  Code  of 


StudehtRights 


and  Responsibilities 


Q,kiVA&i  for  Law  and  Education 
Caiiibridge,  Massachusetts  02138 


••.5759 


INTRODUCTION 


This  model  cpde  has  been  developed  by  the  staff  of 
the  Center  for  Law  ^d  Education.     It  con^jiains  suggested 
provisions  for  local  school  regulations  covering  a  wi4e 
*range  of  ptudent  rights  and  responsibilities.     Some  areas 
of  the  code  —  particularly  portions  of  the  sections  on 
freedom  of  expression,  due  process,  right  to  education, 
and  student  record^  —  refl9ct  the  iBgal  rights  of  stu- 
dents, as  found  in  the  United  States  Constitution  and  fed- 
eral* and  state  statutes  and  as  interpreted  by  the  courts. 
Other  sections,'  while  not  based  on  legal  requirements,  are 
baaed  on  what  we  believe  to  be  sound  educational  policy 
considerations. 

V    The  model  code  is  designed  for  use  in  conjunction  with 
a  companion  book.  Codes  of  Student  Rights  anB  Responsibil- 
ities, also  published  by  the  Center  for  Law  and  Education. 
That  book  contains  each  provision  of  the  model  code,  imme- 
diately followed  by  alternate  provisions  from  other  codes 
for  purposes  of  comparison  and  contrast,  together  with 
legal  analysis  and  policy  justifeications  for  the  model  pro- 
vision.   Also  included  are  introductory  materials  on 
various  issues:  the  relationship  of  student  rights  and  stu- 
dent codes  to  educational  problems,  including  school 
violence  and  disorder;  legal  issues  in  the  use  of  codes; 
the  case  for  student  participation  in  decision-making  and 
thS  forms  that  auch  participation  mig»t  take;  age  levels 
and  the  exercise  of  rights;  the  rOle  of  teachers  and  par- 
ents; student  responsibilities;  di^ipline  and  due  process; 
and  drafting,  negotiating,  and  enforcing  codes.     The  book 
also  indicates  which  provisions  of  the  /nodel  code  were 
adapted  from  other  codes,  such  as  the  National  Education 
Association  code  or  codes  ^,n?f«f6jce  in  lifarious  cities. 
Readers  are  urged  to  consult  that  book  whe^  using  the  model 

This  model  code  is  intended  as  a/ 'starting  point.  Re- 
visions will  of  course  be  necessaj^y-4n  order  tq^^dapt  it  to 
the  needs  of  any  individual  school  aystem.     In  particular, 
a  careful  search  forppo^ible  conflicts  with  state  statutes 
should  be  part  of  the  process  of  drafting  a  local  code. 

Saul  IWeckstein 
Deb«mber,  1975 


Notice.  "  ^ 


The  "tftesearch  reported  herein  was  performed 
pursuant  to  a  grant  from  the  Office  of  Econ- 
omic Opportunity  (now  CSA) ,  Waffhington,  D.C. 
20506.     The  Opinion^  expressed  herein  are 
those  of  the  authors  and  should  ndt  be  con- 
strued as  representing  the  opinions  or  policy 
of  any  agency  of  the  United  States  government. 
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1  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CODE  : 

^        After  adoption,  this.  Code  and  any  subsequent  modifica- 
tions shall  notc>go  into  effect  until  they  have  been  distri- 
buted to  students,  parents,  and  faculty  members*  Thereafter, 
at  the . beginning  of  each  school  year  this  Code  and  any  ad- 
dit^Lonal  rules  governing  student  conduct  shall  be  distjrib-  ^ 
Ujted  to  stud^ts,  parents,  and  faculty  members  and  shall  be 
posted  in  c(^splcuous  places.    (For  amendment,  see  Sec,  3,6.) 


2   RIGHT  TO  EDUCATION  ' 

ALL  STUDENTS  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  TO  A  FULL  AND  ADEQUATE  ED- 
UCATION WHICH  ENABLES  THEM  TO  DEVEJiiOP  AN  ACTIVE  UNDERSTAND- 
ING OF  THEMSELVES  AND  THEIR  SOCIAL  AND  PHYSICAL  ENVIRON- 
MENTS AND  TO  ACQUIRE  THE  BASIC  SKILLS  WITH  WHICH  TO  SHAPE  ^ 
THEIR  LIVES  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THAT  UNDERSTANDING, 

These  basic  skills  include,,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
functional  literacy. 

2.1   Nondiscijinination     y^N.  - 

TJhe  ri^ht  of  any  person  to  Aarticipate  fully  in  class- 
room instruction  and  pxtracurricTilar  activities  shall  n-ot 
be  denied  ot  restricted  because  of  sex,  rac6,'  religion, 
national  origin,  or  economic  class, 

2.1,1    Marriage,  Parenthood,  Pregnancy 

The  right  of  any  person  to  partiMpate  fully  in  class- 
room instruction  and  extracurricular  activities  shall  not 
be  denied  or  restricted  because  of  marriage,  pregnancy,  or 
parenthood.     A  pregnant  student  shall  also  have  the  right 
to : 

a,   temporarily  and  voluntarily  withdraw  from  regular 
classroom  instruction  at  smy  time  during  her  preg- 
nancy .and/or  for  any  period  up  to. two  months  after 
the fbirth  of  the  child,  Up  to  a  total  of  five 
^months ;  ^    ■  . 

!?•  have  full  use  of  her  regialar  textbooks  and  be  pro- 
'  vided  with  the  assignments  and  tests  for  the  classes 
from  which  she  has  temporarily  withdrawn,* 

c,  participate  at  no  cost  in  smy  alternative  forms  of 
.  instruction  such  as  night  school,  tutoring,  tele- 
vised instructioHi  or  correspondence  courses;  and 

d.  be  readmitted  at  any  time,  subject  td  her  doctor's 
permission,  to  regular  classroom  instruction  and 
placed  in  classes  according  to  the  quality  of  her 
work  as  if  she  had  not  been  absent  from  regular 
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classroom  instruction. 


2.1.2  Age 

The  right  of  any  person  to  participate  fully  in  class- 
room instruction  and  in  non-competitive "extracurricular 
activity  shdll  not  be  denied  or  restricted  because  he/she 
is  older  than  other  students . 


2.1.3   Students  wilh  Special  Needs 

1.  No  person  may  be  denied  a  publicly  supported  education, 
because  of  handicap,  regardless  of  severity. 

2.  Every  student  with  special  needs  or  impairments  shall 
have  the  right  to  be  part  of  regular  classroom  And  extra- 
curricular- activity  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable. 


stibstantially  im- 
Denefit  from  school 


3.  Th^  school  shall  dfevolop  procedures  to\\in9tire: 

a.  That  students  in  need  of  specialized/ instrjiiction 
because-  of  Special  needs  or  impairments  rj^ceive  it; 
and  / 

b.  That  no  sfctident  is  placed  in  any  at^eci^  classes  or 
programs  jfor  mentally,  emotionally,  b^aviorally, 
or  physically  impaired  sttidents  Wltthcmt  a  proper 
and  full  diagnostic  evaluation  ^d  a  determination 
that  such  ci,ass  or  program  woul^ 
prove  the  student's  ability  toy 
attendance ;  ^nd 

c.  That  any  student  placed  in  an^  such  special  c^rass 
or  program  is  'Winstreame^d" /to  insure  as  much  par- 
ticipati6n  i(n  the  regular^^lassroom  aftd  other  activ- 
ities of  the  school  M..^I^racticable;' and 

d.  :yhat  the  eMucation^Jr^tatud.  of  each/ such  student  is 
Reevaluated  on  a^egular  basis;  and 

er/^hat  each  eftj^^Mt  and  his/her  parent  are  given  the 
/opportunity^o  challenge /any  decision  under  a,  b,   *  — < 
■    c,  or  <i  above  at  a  full /and  fair  hearing  before  an 
"    impartial  hearing  of ficfer  or  panel  and  a^^re  given 
adeqtfate  notice  of  this  right. 

•4*  No  stu^dont  may  be  involuntarily  classifiqd  (i.e.  without 
the  ''con»ent"W-feoth  student/and  parent)  into  any  such  spe- 
cial ^ class  or  program  unless,:      <^  ' 

the  procedures^ajidated  above  have  been  followed; 
and  ^ 
b.  tRSre  has  been  a  due  procel^-naetermination  that  the 
student's  continued  attendance,       his/her  regular 
program  presents  a  clear,  present,  and  continuing 
danger  of  physical  harm  to  himself/herself  or  others 
or  of  st^bstantial  and  material  disruption  of  the 
educational  process. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  this  latter  determination  of  con- 
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tinuing  danger,  the  student  and  parent  shall  be  afforded  a 
full  hearing  before  a  jianel  as  constituted  in  the  due  pro- 
cess provisions  of  this  Code,  together  with  all  other  due 
process  rights  set  forth  in  this  Code,  includi^ng  the  right 
of  appeal f  ;  (see  Sec.  8.3, 8.5) 

5.  A  student  involuntarily  classified  UBder  the  procedures 
in  )garagraph  4,  or  the  parent  of  such  student ,«  may  reject 
the  classification  and  choose  full  expulsion  from  school 
attendance .    (*see  Sec .  7.5.8,  paragraph  2  ?  Sec .   8,6,  para-  ' 

^fap>h  '6 ) 

2.2  vFees  _ 

1.  The  school  shall  provide  to  every  student  all  textbooks 
and  supplies  needed -for  each  course  in  whic^  the  student 
chooses  to  enroll. 

2.  The  school  shalX  not  charge  a  fee  in  any  form  to  students 
for  participation  in  any  school-sponsored  activity,  includ- 
ing clubs,  dances,  and  athletic  events. 

2.3  Education  for  Excluded  Students 

See  Sec.  8.6. 


3  GOVERNANCE 

'stude;nts  shall  be  given  fair  and  adequate  beprese&ta- 
tjon  in  the  formulation  of  policies*  govebhing-  the  school, 
such  representation  shall  be  selected  by  traditional  de?40- 
cratic  processes,  and  shall  extend  to  areas  including  cur- 
riculum, discipline,  staff  selection  and  evaluation,  obtain- 
ing and  distributing  school  funds ,  'and  qt^er  matters  wiich 
afj-ect  students. 

3.1   Joint  Committees  . 

/  .  '  ■  • 

students  shall  be  votiixg  members  of  standing  and  spe- 
cial committees  concerned  wi^,^»aif^i^^itutibnal  policies, 
including  curriculum,  disci£^in6,  sHaff  selection  and  eval- 
uation, and  obtaining  and  distributing  school  fuftds. 

(  a 

f  1.  The  number  and  length  of  term  of  non-«tu^ent  members  of 
Hsuch  committee^ .shall  be, so  limited  as  to 'give  the  student 
representat/ives  effective  influence »  , 

2.  Parents  shall  be  givejn  committe;e  membership  in  those 
areas  deemed  appropriate. 
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3.  In  cases  where  the  parties  cannot  agree  upon  the  numbers 
and*  terms  of  s-tudent  or  non-sj;udent  members  J  the  dispute 
shall  Ipe  decided  by  the  School  Appeals  Board,    (see  Sec. 3. 4.2) 

4.  Student  members  shall  be  selected  in  a  manner  tt)  be  de- 
termined by  the  student  body.    (For  the  specific  form  of  per- 
tain committees  see  Sec.  3.3.1,"  "Curriculiam  Committee;" 
4.2.4.3,   "Speakers  and  Forums;"  5.1.4,  "Records:  Collection 
of  Information;"  5.1.8.1,   "Records:  Release  Withirt  the 
School;"  5.5,   "Police  in  the  Schools;"  5.6,   "Outside  Agen- 
cies;." 7.7,   "Discipline:  Establishment  of  Procedures." 

See  also  S^ec.   3,4.2,   "Grievances:  School  Appeals  Board;" 
8.4.5<'l  and  8.5.5.1,   "Due  Process:  Hearing  Panels.") 

3.2  Formulation  of  Rules  and  Regulations 

The  rights  of  students  to  fair  and  adequate  represen- 
tation in  the  formulation  of  policies  extend  to  the  formu- 
lation of  rules  and  regulation^.  See  Sec.  3.1,  "Joint  Com- 
mittees;" ^ec.  6,  "Standards  o^/ Conduct;"  and  Sec.   7. 7, "Dis- 
cipline: EsTablishment  of  Propedures^; "  for*  the  form  of  this 
representation. 

In  no  case  may  any  rtile  or  regulation  violate  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Code.  The  provisions  of  this  Code  may  be  . 
modified  only  through  the  amendment  process  described  here- 
in,   (see  Sec.   3.6)  .  ^ 

IN  NO  CASE  MAY  ANY  RULE  OR  REGULATION  INFRINGE  UPON 
ANY  RIGHT  GRANTED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION,  SUCH 
AS  THE  RIGHTS  OF  FREE  EXPRESSION. 

3.3  Curriculuni  . 

AS  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONSUMER  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SEIRVICES 
WHICH  THE  SCHOOL-EXISTS  TO  PROVIDE,   EVERY  STUDENT  HAS  A 
RIGHT  TO  EVALUATE  THE  Q\JPlL^;LTY  AND  RANGE  OF  THOSE  SERVICES 
AND  THE  MANNER  IN  WHLCH  THEY  ARE  DELIVERED  AND  TO  HAVE  HIS/ 
HER  APPRAISAL  GIVEN  SERIOUS  CONSIDERATION  BY  THOSE -RESIGN -^w  ^ 
SJBLE  FOR  "PROVIDING  SUCH  SERVICES.  .  . 

/  . 

AS  A  PERSON  WITH  A  UNIQUE  SET  OF  POTENTIALITIES  TO  BE 
ACTUALIZED,  AND  AS  A  FREE  HUMAN  BEING  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  CARV- 
ING OUT  HIS/HEil  OWN  DESTINY,  EVERY  STUDENT  HAS  A  RIGHT  TO 
PARTICIPATE  TO  A  SUBSTANTIAL  DEGREE  IN  THE  SHAPING  OF  HIS/ 
HER  OWN  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM. 

3.3.1    Ciirriculum  Committee  . 

The  school  must  provide  an  educatipnal  program  that  is 
^idequate  by  the  standards  of  students,  teachers,  the  commu- 
nity, an<3  the  administration.     As  a  structure  to  insure 
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such  adequacy,  a  committee  shall  be  establisiRd,  ,inade  up  of 
representatives  selected  by  and  from  the  first  three  groups 
and  including  administration  representation. 

1.  This  cpmmittee  shall  dete^ine  and  periodically  re- 
evaluate the  philosophy  of  t.he  scho<Jl'and  the  objectives 
o*f  the  educational  process  of  the  school. 

2.  The  rsuige  of  programs  selected  to  achieve  these  .objec- 
*£ives  shall  be  limited  only  by  the  avefilability  of  teach- 
ers, facilities,  and  fun^s.  ^« 

3.  The  interests  of  those  who  disagree  with  the  committee's 
decision!  shall  be  protected  by  provision  for  petition  for 
the  stcu:ting  or  continuation  of  any  learning  activity. 

Such  petition  shall  take. effect  when  signed  by  a  specified 
and  reasonable,  numbe^  of  students.  ^   ■ 

3.3.2  Within*Cour$e  Planning,  Implementation,  and  Evaluation  ' 

*  Each  individual  or  ^group  studying  a  particular  topic 
must  determine,  jointly  with  the  teacher,, the  purposes  and 
content  pf  the  learning  activity,  means  of  attaining  the  * 
goals,  and  means  of  eva:^uating^ individual  progress.  Stu- 
dents must  be  responsible  for  a£te»pting  to  ^each  the  stated 
gdals..(see  Sec.  4.2.1,  "Free  Speech-  and" Inquiry") 

3.3.3  Indejkendent  Study  *^      ^  • 

A  Student  may  wish  to  study  a  topic  "for  which  assemb- 
ling a -group  of  students  \.s  either  impossible  *or  \indesir- 
able.    He/she  must  be  able  to  set  up  a  progr^  of  indepen- 
dent study  of  this  t6pic,^with  whatever  assistance  froA  the 
staff"  he/she  and *the  .staff  members  involved  consider  neces- 
sary.   -Students  should' hayd  access  to  learning  experiences 
outride  the  school  or  operated  by  non-school  groups,  such 
as  free  univeirsities  'or  community  centers. 

;  .       ^         ■  \  ■ 

3,*4  Grieyanqes         ^    ,  '  .  ^ 

3.4.1    Informal-Disposition*.  /  ^ 

1.  .  students,  student  groups,  and  staff  aay  present  petitions^ 
;hnd  oral  or  written  complaints  and  grievances  to  any  m^ndDer. 

■  of. the  schbol  community.  ; 

2.  If  a  student  or  student  group  with  a  grievance  so.  de- 
sires, an  ombudsperson  may  accompany  the  student  or  group  at 
this  staged     (see  Sec:  3.4.3)  ^ 

3.  rrha.xigiht  to  petition  for  redress. of  grievances  shall  in- 
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such  adequacy,  a,  committee  shall  be  established,  made  up  of 
representatives  selected  by  and  from  the  first  three  groups 
and  including  administration  "representation . 

1.  This  committee  shall  determine  and  periodically  re- 
evaluate the  philosophy  of  the  school  and  the  objectives 
of  thQ  educational  process        the  school. 

2.  The  range  of  prbgrams  selected  to  achieve  these  objec- 
tives shall  be  J.imited  only  by  the  availability  of  teach-  . 
ers,  facilities/  and  funds. 

3.  The  interests  of  those  who  disagree  with  the  committee's 
decision*  shall  be  protected  by  provision  for  petition  for 
the  starting  or  continuation  of  any  learning  activity. 

Such  petition  shall  take  effect  when  signed  by  a  specified 
and  reasonable  ^umber  of  students. 

3.3.2  Within-Coursc  Planning^  Implementation^  and  Evaluation 

Each  iadividual  or 'group  studying  a  particular  topic 
must  determiners  jointly  with  the  teacher,  the  purposes. and 
content  of  the  learning  activity,  means  of  attaining  the 
goals,  and  means  of " evaluating  individual  progress.  Stu- 
dents must  be  respohsible  for  attempting  to  reach  the  stated 
goals,   (see  Sec.  4.2^.1,  "Free  Speech  and  Inquiry") 

3.3.3  Independent  Study 

A  student  may  wish  to  study  a  topic  for  which  ,assemb- 
ling  a  group  of  students  is  either  impossible  or  undesir- 
able.   He/she  must  be  able  to  set  up  a  program  o^  indepen- 
cJent  study  of  this  topic,  with  whatever  assistajice  from 'the 
staff  he/she  and  the  staff  members  involved  consider  neces- 
sary.    Students  should  have  access  tp  learning  experiences 
outside  the  school  or  opdrated  by  non-school -groups,  such 
as  free  universities  or  community  centers. 

» 

3.4  Grievances 

3.4.1    Informal  Disposition 

1.  Student.Sf  student  groups,  and  staff  may  present  petition 
and  oral  or  written  complaints  and  grievances  to  any  member 
o^  the  school  c<Mnmunity. 

2.  If  a  student  or  st^cmt  group  with  a  grievance  so  de- 
sires, an  orobudsperson'may  accompany  the  student  or  group  at 
Jthis  stage.     (sd€  Sec.  3.4.3) 

3.  Thft^right  to  petition, for  redress  of  grievances  shall  in 
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elude  the  ^Ight  to  a  prompt  and  neemingful  response. 

3.4.2  School  Appeals  Board  ^ 

IF  MCOMiLAINT  OR  GRIEVANCE  ON  ANY  SCHOOL-RELATED 
MATTER  I^NOT  |SETTLED  INF0RMAI»LY  Td  THE  SATISFACTION  OF  X 
STUDENT,  iSTUDBNT  GROUP,  OR  STAFF  MEMBER,  THAT  PER5ok(S)  MAY 
FILE      GRIEVANCE,  COMPLAINT  OR  PETITION  BEFORE' THE  SCHOOL 
APPEALS  BOARD {  \ 

1«    The  School  Appeals  Board  shalJ^  be  composed  of :  . 

2  students  from  each  grade   (i,e.«  two  sophomores,  two 
juniors,  two  seniors)  —  to  be  selected  in  a  manner 
,^      1|t)  be  detemined  by. the  student  body; 

'4  teachers  —  to  be  "selected  by  the  teaching  faculty; 
2  administrators  —  the  principal  and/or  his/heyt  dele- 
gate (s).  The  board  shall  be  selected  annually.  All/decisions 
•of  the  board  shall  be  by  majprity  vote.  [  ^ 

2.  The  grievance  may  be  against  action  taken  (or  not  taken) 
by  atny  student,  student  group,  teacher,  admini s tractor ^  com- 
mittee, or  other  staff  member  or  body  within  the  school. 

3.  The  School  Appeals  Board  shall  conduct  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation into  the  matter  under  consideration. 

4.  In  accordance^  with  procedures  determined  and  published^: 
by  the«s"chool  Appeals  Board,  it  shall  conduct  a  hearing 
-upon  request       the  person (s)  filing  the  grievance  or- upon 
its  own  initiative. 

5«    A  student  or  student  group  which  has  filed  a  grievance 
may  seek  the  help  of  an  orobUdsperson  in  the  proceedings  be-" 
fore  the  School  Appeals  Board.    The  student (§)  may  be  accom- 
panied by  the  ombudsperson  at  any  hearings.*   i.  \, 

IT 

6,  Tife  School  Appeals  Board  has  the  power  to  takfe  such 
action,  and  to  direct  others  to  take  such  action,  as  it 
deems  appropriate.     This  power  extends  to  whatever  extent 
the  school  as  a  whole  has  the  power  to  act,  provided  tn^t 
no  such  action  may  infringe  upon  any  right  guaranteed  by 
this  Code  or  by  the  United  States  Constitution,     Tfie  xie- 
cision  of  the  School  Appeals  Board  is  thus  final  at  the, 
scjiool  level. 

7.  The  Goveirn^ce  Board  shall  establish  procedures  to  in- 
sure that  grievances  are,  handled  promptly •     In  no  case  may 
a  decision  be  postponed  iolr  more  than,  ten  days  from  the 
filing  of  a  grievance  without  the^consent  of  the  person (s) 
making  the  complaints 

/ 

3.4.3  Ombudspersons  s  ^  ^ 
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In  order  to  assure. that  each  student  ia  informed  con- 
cerning his'/her  rights  and  responsibilities  as  provided  in 
this  Code^^  there  shall  be  ombudspersons  who  shall  be^  trailn-' 
ed  to  offer  counsel  as  to  students'  rights. 

1,  ^   Ombudspersons  shall  be  .elected  annually  by'or  composed 
of  merrtberls  of  the  student  government  or  elected  by  the  stu- 
dent body  at  large* 

2 ,  The  number  of  ombud  spier  sons  needed  shall  be  determined  ♦ 
by  the  Student  government  in  consultation  with  the  princi- 
pal. ^ 

3,  Ombudspersons  ^hall  serve  voluntarily  and  may  be  qv'ali-* 
fied  students^ of  the  school,  parents,  teachers,  counselors 
or  members  of  the  community.  ^      '  v  ^ 

4,  The  student  government  is  responsible  for  insuring  that 
ombudspersons  are  properly  Jt^rained.  Tlje  administration  and 
the  School  Appeals  Board  shall  offer  appropriate  assistance 
to  the  ^student  government  in  securing  such  training. 

5,  In  no  case  shall  an  ombudsperson^ supersede  a  student's 
rights  to  leg^  and/or  parental  representation  and  counsel. 

3.5  Studen^  Government 

^STUDENTS  HAVK  THE  RIGHT  TO  AN  INDEPENDENT,  DEMOCPATIC 
.FORM  OP  SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

1.  All  students  have  the  right  to  seek  and  hold  office. 
Any  restriction  of  this  ri^t,  such  as  minimum-grdde- 
avera^e  requirements,  is  invalid. 

2.  All  students  shall  be  allowed  to  vote. 

3.  The  government  shall  be  elected  annually.  | 

*■ 

^>    All  candidates  have  '^fehe  right  to  wage  a  campaign  with 
"full  use  of  school  facilities,   (see  See.  4.2.4,  "Access 
to  School -Controlled  Media") 

5.  All  nomination  and  election  ptocedures  must  be  estab-  ^ 
•  lished  and  carried  out  by  students  without  interference 

from  any  other  segment  of  the  school  community. 

6.  The  student  govemmeni:  has  the  responsibility  to  hear 
minority  groups  with  special  in^te^rests  and  to  guarantee 
them  fair  representation  in  student  government. 

7.  The  organization,  operation  and  scope  of  the  student 
government  shaXX  be  specified  In  a  written  cJbnstitution 
formulated  und  adopted  by  the  students . 
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8.  The  student  body  or  its  ro|^it6si3ntativQS  must  determine 
studen^ij^^Vernment  Vs  responsibilities  regarding  matters 
of  solely  st\)dent  concern.^; 

9.  fi3«traourricular  activities  shall  be  conducted  ui^der 
guidelines  established  by  the  student  government,  (see 
Sec.  4.2.9)  The  student  government  shall  have  the  sole 

'  power  to  allocate  student  activity  funds,  subject  to  ^ 
established  audit,  controls  and  the  bylaws  of  .the  Board 
of  Education.    All  money  raised  by  extracurricular, 
activities  shall  go  into  a  sepzurate  student  bank  account. 
Should  any  individual  organization  raise  fun^s  for  it- 
self, any  such  funds  shall  be  depbsited  in^the  student 
account  in  the  name  of  that  organization ~2md  shall  be 
sqlely  available  for  that  organization's  use. 

10.  The  responsibilities  of  student  government  in  matters 
that  affect  groups  other  than  students,  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  representative  selected  by  and  from  the  stu- 
dent body,  faculty,  and  administration  in  in^utvrally  ac- 

Vtt  ceptable  proportion^ .  (see  Sec.  3.1,  "Joint  Committees") 

11;  The  student  government  dhall  have  access  to  school  media 
fadilities,  including  a  number  of  assembly  programs' tP 
be  determined  by  the  above  student-faculty-administra- 
tion committee. 

3.6  Amendment  of  Cod^  * 

No  amendment \>f  this  Code  shall  be  e,ffective  unless 
ratified  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Btudent  body.  (For 
distribution,  see  .Sec.  1.) 


\ 


4  PREEDOM  OF  EXPRESSION 

.  THERE  SHALl!.  BE  NO  RULBIfi  OR  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  STU- 
vlfeNT  CONDUCT  WHICH  SHALL  IN  ANY  WAY  INTERFERE  WITH  OR  IN- 
HABIT .THE  RIGHTS  Ot*  STUDENTS  TO  EXERCISE  FREE  Si»EECH,  FREE 
PBESS,  FREEDOM  OF  ASSEMBLY/  FREEDOM  OF  ASSOCIATION,  FREEDOM 
OF  REBIGION,  OR  THE  lUGHT  t6  PETITION.  FOR  REDRESS  OF  GRIEV- 
ANCES.    EACH  OF  THESE  RIGHTS  IS  GIVEN  TO  ALL  CITIZENS  BY 
,THE  UNITED  STATtJS  CONSTITUJION.     THE  EXERCISE  OP  THESE 
RIGHTS  MAY  NOT  BE  DENIED  OR  RESTRICTED  fiXCEPT  WHERE  BUCH  AC- 
TIVITY DIRECTLY  CAUSES,  OR  IS  CLEARLY  AND  IMMEDIATELY  LIKE- 
LY TO  CAUSE,   IMMINENT  PHYSICAL- HARM  OR  THE  SUBSTANTIAL  AND 
MATEIUAL- DISRUPTION  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROCESS. 


,   A  joint  committee,  consisting  of  equal/ numbers  of  «tu-^^ 
dents  on  the  one  hand  and  teachers  and  administrators  on  th^:^ 
other,  shall  draw  up  regu-lations  which  specif icality  define 
those  situations  which  constitute  "substantial  and  material 
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disruption  of  the  educational  process,"  such  as  blocking 
access  to  buildings  or  rooms.     These  regulations  shall  be 
drawn  as  narrowly  as  possible  to  avoid  unnecessary  inter- 
ference with  rights  of  free  expression.     No  exercise  of 
these  rights  shall  be  denied  or  restricted  on  the  grounds 
of  substantial  and  material  disruption  unless  the  specific 
terms  of  the  regulations  have  been'met.     (see  Sec.  3.1) 

4.1   General  Provisions 

4.1.1  Controversial  Opinions 

The  expression  or  dissemination  of  controversial,  pro- 
vocative   or  unpopular  opinions  does  not  in  itself  consti- 
tute substantial  and  material  disruption.  Responsibility 
for  the  reactions  of  others  in  response  to  suchf  expression 
or  dissemination  lies  with  the  persons  who  so  rfeact. 

4.1.2  Defamation  and  Obscenity 

In  exercising  their  rights  to  freedom  of  expression, 
students,  like  other  citizens,  are  responsible  for  compli- 
ance with  existing  laws  concerning  defamation  and  obscenity. 
The  school  is  noe^fisponsible  for  enforcing  these  laws. 
Students  who  are  iiT^ubt  as  to  whether  a  statement  is  de- 
famatory or  obscene  should  seek  the  advice  of  a  school  om- 
buast>erson  o^  other  impartial  legal  authority  in  order  to 
protect  themselves.     (t'or  ombudspersons ,  see  Sec.  3,4.3) 

4.1.3  Prior  Restraint 

-The  school  shall*  avoid  aniy  prior  censorship  or  review 
ox  other  action  placing  restraints  on  ideas  prior  to  their 
expression  or  dissemination, 

4.1.4  Location  of  Expression  or  Dissemination 

Freedom  of  expression  must  not  be  res^ficted  to  areas  • 
especially  designed  for  meetings,  indoors  ot  out.     An  effec- 
tive opportunity  to  reach  others -whose  I'nteirest  a  student 
may  desire  to  attract  may  appropriately  extend  toother  fa- 
cilities on  campus.     There  must  be  no  speoijal  re|f^:riction  on 
expression  of  opinion  or  distribution  of  P^^^^ed  matter  in 
places  of  general  public  access,  including  school  buildings 
and  grounds,  and  including  display  of  matea^ials  on  bullei;in 
boards,  other  than  these  contained  in  this. Code,     (see  See* 
4.2.5.3,  "Free  Press:    Manner  of  Distributfon  )^ 
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4,1.5   Clear  and  Precise  Regulations 

Any  yule  made  regarding  arty  aspect  of  freedom  of  ex- 
pression must  be  stated^ith  clarity  and  precision. 


4.1.6   No  Punishment  or  Harra^sment 


No  student  shall  be  subjected  to  intimidatic^ii  harass- 
ment>  academic  penalties,  or  disciplinary  action  for  any 
beliefs  which  he/ she. holds  or  for  the  proper  exercise  of 
the  right  to  express  and  disseminate  those^beliefs.  ^ 

4,1*7   Right  to  Review 

Any  student  or  student  group  deprived  of  freedom  of  ex- 
preJTsion  under  any  of  these  provisions  shall  have  the  right 
to  file  a  grievance  amd  request-  for  a  hearing  before  t.he 
School  Appeal^s  Board.  ..  The  Appeals  Board  shall  determine 
whether  such  deprivation  is  justified  under  these  provisions.^ 
;'  At  the  hearing,  the  school  shall  have  the  burden  of  justi- 
fying its  action,    (see  Sec.  3.4.2) 


(Note!  The  above  provisions  apply  to  all, forms  of  expression, 
as  set  oat  in  Sec.  4.  In  addition,  the. prpvisiorfs  below  ap- 
ply to  sp^c^fic  forms.) 

.  4.2  Specific  Forms  of  Expression 

4.2.1    Free  Speech  and  Inquiry  ' 

Freedom  of  speech  is  guaranteed  to  all  cd.tizens  and 
must  be  guaranteed  by  the  school  for  all  students.  Students 
shall'have  the  opportunity  to  investigate  all  facets,  sides, 
and/or  opinions  of  Snd  about  any  and  all  topics  and  materials 
introduced  or  presented  and  teachers  shall  have  a. special 
responsibility  to  provide  such  opportunity  with  regard  to 
those  which  are  or  may  be  of  a  controversial  nature.  Such 
materials  presented  to  students  must  be  relevant  to  the 
course  and  appropriate  to  the  maturity  level*  and  intellec- 
tual ability  of  the  students.     The  teacher  shall  further  be 
^responsible  to  permit  the  expression  of  the  views  amd  opin- 
ions of  others  and  to  encpurage  students  to  e'xamine,  emalyze, 
evaluate,  and  synthesize  all  available  information  about  such 
topics  and  materials  and  to  encourage  each  td  form  his/her 
own  views  and  opinions  through  such  procedures •  Teachers 
shall  at  all  times  strive  to  promote  tolerance  for  the  views 
and  opinions  of  others  and  for  the  right  of  individuals" to 
form  and  hold  differing  views  and  opinions. 
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While  donduct  which  demonstrably  prevents  the  learning 
process  from  continuing  may  be  restricted  in  the  classropi 
the  expression  of  .critical  judgments  about  the  ,content/Ot 
operation  of  the  course  does  not  in  itself  constitut;^^nter- 
ference  with  the  learning  process.     (see  Sec.  3 . 3 .J^^  "Wi th- 
in-Course Planning;  Implementation,  and  Evaluati^ii^) 

- 

4.2.2  Symbolic  E]!Kpression    \  ' 

The  wearing  of  bU'^itons,  badges.  Or  ainipands  beafXng 
slogans  or  sayings  shaia  *be  permitted  as  ariother  form  of 
expression  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Code. 

\      ' .        ■  '  -■' 

4.2.3  PersonQl  Appearance 

As  an  individual  with  freedom  to  adopt  and  express 
unique,  tastes,  every  student  has  a  right  to  choose  his/her 
own  manner  of  dl^ess  and  othei:wise  to  arrange  her/his  per- 
sonal aippearance  undeir  no  restriction  (other  than  those 
dictated  by  consideration  of  health  and  safety)  that  does' 
not  by  law  apply  to  adult  citizens  in  the  larger  community. 

A  student  may  not  be  prohibited  from  participation  in 
extracurricular  activities  or  school  athletics  because  of 
his/her  dress  or  appearance >  unless  it  constitutes  a  danger 
tp  health  or  safety,  or  prevents  her/his  full  participation 
physically  impairing  her/his  ability  to  perform. 

4.2.4  .  Access  to  School-Controlled  Media 

Students  shall  have  access  to  school-controlled  media, 
such  as  public  address  systems,  closed-circuit  television/ 
assembly  programs,  newspapers,  bulletrins,  bulletin  boards, 
and  duplicating  equipment.     Use  of  media  shall  be  subject 
to  reasonable  rules  jointly  determiiaed  by  students  and  staff, 
(see  Sec*  3.1^  "Joint  Committees")    ^These  rules  may  regulate 
manner,  time,  place,  and  limitations  on  expense  in  the  use 
of  media. 

4.2.4.1  .  Balanced  Presentation 

In  media  presentations,  students  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  bf  presented  with  alternative  views.  The 
school,  however,  may  not  require  st.udents  to  present  or  hear 
both  sides  of  any  issue,  for  this  is  a  right,  not  a  duty. 

4.2.4.2  Identification 

students  and  student  grou;^s  responsible  for  oral  or 
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written  communications  which  make  use  of  school-controlled 
media  facilities  may  be  required  to  include  some  form  of 
identification  in  the  communications. 

4.2.4.3  Speakers  and  Fonims 

1.  Students  and  student  organizations  must  be  free  to  invite 
and  hear  any  person  of 'their  choosing. 

2.  Demonstrations  threatened  in  the  event  of  a  particular 
program  must  not  be  regarded  as  grounds  for  withholding  per- 
mission for  the  program.     They  are  expressions-  of  opinion, 
subject  to 'the  specified  limitations  on 'such  expression. 

3.  Official  school  assembly  programs  and  forums  should  be 
planned  and  selected  by  a  joint  committee  of  equal  numbers 
of  students  and  staff.    (For  joint  committees,  see  Sec.  3.1.) 

4. ^  If  a  school  allows  some  outside  speakers  to  use  school 
facilities,  it  may  not,  deny  other  speakers  the  use  of  these 
f^oilities  merely  because  such  ^eakers  are  deemed  contro- 
versial or, undesirable. 


4.2.4.4   Bulletin  Boards 

1,  Ample  bulletin  board  spac^  shall  be  provided  for  the  use 
of  students  and  student  organizations,  including  a  reason- 
able area  for  notices  plating  to  out-of -school  activities 
or  matters  of  general  interest  to  students. 

2,  Regulations  may  require  that  notices  or  other  communica- 
tions be  dated  before  posting^  and  that  such  material  be  re- 
moved after  a  prescribed  reasonable  time  to  assure  full 
access  to  bulletin  boards. 

3,  School  au^thorities  may  res^trict  the  use,  of  certain  bul- 
letin boards  to  official  school  announcements. 

4.2.5.  Free  Press 


4.2.5.1    Official  Student  Publications 

1.  Official  school  publications ,  such  as  the  student  news- 
paper, shall  reflect  the  policy  and  judgment  of  the  stu- 
dent editors,  free  of  censorship  or  prior  restraint. 

(? 

2,  When  such  publications  are  dependent  ^pon  institutional 
funding,  the- school  must  refrain  from  using  its  financial 
Dower  as  a  means  of  control. 
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3    Guidelines  for  arty  such  publication  -  including  policies 

(see  Sec".  4.1.2,  "Defamataon  and  Obscenity  ) 

4.  the' student  staf^  shall  be  aware  of  its  legal  ^^PO»^i;_ 

iSua  or  o^cene,  they  should  seek  the 

of  In  ombudsperson  or  other  impartial  legal  authority  in 

order  to  protect  themselves. 

.5.  Students  and  studerft  9^°"^  "of"?L"lSlent°news- 
I'^ll  ''rll  Srteira^llr'^ubliL^forof  mSLf'af bf  no^staff 
Seis  shllfbe  pii^lished  and  distributed  to  all  students. 

fi  All  staff  members  of  student  publications  shall  be  se- 
i;cted  S  stuSs,  and  no  external  agency  may  have  pow^r 
to  appoint  or  remove  such  personnel. 

1  ntaff  must  be  protected  from  removal  or  reprisal 

Iromremovl?  or  reprisal'  caused  by  a  small  vocal  ^ino^i^y- 

requested,    (s^e  Seo.  8.3) 


4.2.5.2   INlon-SchooI-Sponsorcd  Literature 


1.  students  ^^^^i  '^l-tr^bu^i'o^schS'S-asInd^^^ 

2.  The  content  of  any  such  literature  is  not  subject  to  cen- 
sorship or  prior  restraint. 

3    Stude«/ts  who  publish  or  distribute  such  literature  should 
b;  l2il  ot  U^ei?  legal  responsibility  for  libelous  or  ob- 
De  aware  oi-  ^  ^  doubt  as  to  whether  a 

rtreK^nrinibeS:  n  "  ^-^^^^^^ 

4.  Jointly-formulated  regulations  may  ^««triat  the  diatri- 
bition  of  materials  whose  primary  purpose  is  the  promotion 
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of  commercial  goods  and  services  sold  for  profit.  Such 
regulations,  however,  may  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  litera- 
ture or  the  use  of  advertising  in* literature  to  cover  print- 
ing costs,  nor  may  such  regulations  interfere  with  the  right 
to  advocate  political  causes,    (see  Sec,  3.1,  "Joint  Commit-^ 


4.2.5.3   Manner  of  Distribution  .  ,  • 

1.  Jointly- formulated  regulations  may  prohibit  thevdistri- 
bution  of  student  publications  and  other  literature  by  or 
to  students  engaged  in,  or  stipposed  to  be  engaged  in,  nor- 
m§il  classroom  activities. 

2.  Distributions  shall  be  conducted  i^i  a  inanner  whic|i  does 
not  interfere  with  the  normal  flow  of  traffic  vithiy^i  the 
school  and  at  exterior  doors. 

3.  Distribution  shall  be  conducted  in  a  manner  so  as  to 
prevent  undue  levelb  of  noise  which  interfere  with  normal 
clasfiroomv  activities . 

"^4.*  Students  distr^j^ul^ing  literature  shall  not  interfere 
'  with  the  rights  of^others  to  accept  or  reject  such  litera- 
ture. 

/ 

5.  ^There  shall  be  no  other  regulation  of  the  distribution 
process  except,  a^  with  other  modes  of  expression,  wh^ere 
such  activity  directly  causes/  or  is  clearly  likely  t^p 
cause,  imminent  physical  harm  or  the  substantial  and  mate- ^ 
rial  disruption  of  the  educational  process. 

6.  Under  these  standards,  littering  is  not  a  sufficient 
ground  for  limiting  the  right  to  distribute  material.  As 
with  other  modes  of  expression,  responsibility  for  littering 
and  other  reactions  to  distribution  lies  wi^th  those  who 
react. 


4.2.6   Flag  Ceremonies^  Etc. 

students  may  choose  not  to  participate  in  pledges  of 
allegiance,  £lag  salutes,  national  anthems,  and  similar 
ceremonies.     Students  choosing  not  to  participate  in  any 
such  ceremonies  may  stand  or  sit  quietly  «or  leave  the  class- 
room. 


4.2,7   Freedom  of  Religion 


rreeaom  oi  Keiigion 

No  religious  services,  ceremonies,  or  oj^i^ryances  may 
inducted  during'  the  school  day  or  at  s^ool-sponsored 


be  conducte 
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4:2.8/  Freedom  of  Assembly 


Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Code  (Sec-  4-4-1-7), 
students  have  the  right  to  assemble  peacefully- 


4.2*9  Freedom  of  Association  -  Student  Organizations 

students  may  form  politicad  and  social  organ i/feat ions,.* 
including  those  that  champion  unpopular  causes.  ^  , 

1*  Iri  accordance  with  the  non-discrimination  provisions.  Of 
this  Code,  no  organization  may  restrict  membership  on  the  * 
basis  of  sex,  race,  religion,  national  origin,  economic 
class  or  any  Other  arbitrary  cig^teria-     (see^Sec-  2-1)  or- 
ganizations ihay  establish  reasonable  membership  criteria  it 
these  are  equally  applied  to  all  applicants;  for  example, 
requiring  all  French  Club  members  to.  speak .Frenoh- 

2-  A  minimum  grade-point  average  may  not  be  required  for 
non-academic  activities  and  honors - 


4 

re 
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3.  The  allocation  of  school  fvinds  among  studentojcgaiiija 
tions  shall  be  determined  by  the  studentj^e*fiment^i^ ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  -^if^od^-  (s^ft^Sec. 

In  order,  to  qtialify.  fe^^-sSSS^  ftm^  of f ice  "spacer,  and 
gular  meeting  ^^BeT?  student  organization  must  regist^^r  „ 
th  the  st^en€°'^vernment. 

a.  The  student  governraent  must  re^gister  any  group  or- 
ganized for  a  purpose  not  prohibited  by  law  if  the 
group  submits  the  iiaine(s)  of  member (s)  designated 
as  contact (s),  its  constitution  and  byl;aws,  if  any, 
and  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  any  off-campus 
organization  with  which  it  is  affiliated. 

b-  A  membership  list  may  not  be  required  for^  !re0istra- 
tion- 
c-  No  student  group'  may  be  refused  registration  solely 
because  it  is  affiliated  with  an  off-campus  -organi- 
V    zation-  . 

d.  If  an  organization  does  not  have  a  written  consti- 
tution or  bylaws  it  may  submit  a  statement  of  its 
purposes. 

e-  Each  organization  ^ust  submit  to  the  student  gov- 
ernment the  name  of  its  faculty  advisor,  but  an  or- 
ganization's registration  must  not  be  withheld  or 
withdrawn  solely  because  it  is  unable  to  obtain  an 
advisor  acceptable  to  the  organization- 

5,  The  function  of  the  advisor  is  to  counsel,  not  to  control 
or  censor,  and  she/he  should  not  be  held  responsible  for 
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th4^  actions  of  the  student -group  if  it  rejects'^her/his 
^cout^sel.  '  '  I         r         .  .  f 

6»  Student  ^'groups  shall  haveT  the  same  rights  to  freedo^n  ot 
expression,  including ^access  to  school -controlled  media,  as 
provided  to  individuals  under  thi's  Code. 

* •  A  ■  .  ,  \  . 

7>  JBisfpre  a  decision  is  reached  to  ban,  discontinue,  or^ 
(^isoipiine  a  student  ^group,  that  group  must  be  af forded . a  . 
due"  process  hearing  in  accordance  with  the  di'sciplinary  pro- 
cedures \of  this^  Code.     Such  decision  i's  s\ibj'^ct  to  appeal- 
to  the  School  Appeals  Board/  (see  Sec.  8,3) 

4.2.10  Ri^ht  to  Petition  for  Redress  of  Grievances 

students  and  student  gVpups  have  the  right  to  present 
written  jand  oral  grievances  and  to  have  these  grievances 
acted  \ipon  in  accordance  wit3i  Sec.  3.4  of  this  Code.  - 


5  RIGHT  TO  PRIVACY  ^ 

,  STUDENTS  HAVE  THE  SAME  RI GHlJ'S  OF  PRIVACY  AS  ANY  OTHER 
CITIZENS  AND  SURRENDER  NONE  OF  THOSE  RIGHTS  BY)  BECOMING 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  COMMUNITY. 

5.1,  Records. 

Records  are  kept  to  assist  the  school  in  offering  appro- 
priate^ educational  experiences  to  the  student.    The  inter- 
est of  the  student  mus^t  supersede  all\  other  purposes  to 
which  records  might  be  put. 

The  privacy  of  student  records  i-l'  now  protected  under 
federal  law  by  the  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy 
Act  of  1974  (20  U.S.C.  Sec.  1232g) . 

5.1.1  Definitions 

Stuiaejit  recordV  shall  be  defined  as  any  information 
concerning  individual  students  maintained  in  any  form  and 
in  any  place  by  the  school  district  or  its  employees,  ex- 
cept for  personal  notes  maintained  by  a  teacher  or  other 
school  employee  solely  for  ^er/his  own  individual  use  and 
not  communicated  to  any  other  person,  other  than  by  a 
teacher  to  the  teacher's  sul;istitute.   [See  20  U.S.C.  1252g 
(a)  (4).] 

*   The  permanent  record  file  (or  transcript)  shall  be 
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limited  to:  the  naunei  address i  and  phone  number  of  the  stu- 
dent) birthd^te;  names i  addresses,  and  phone  numbers  of 
parents;  academic  work  completed ;  grades ;  and  standardized 
achievement ' test  scores. 

Release  shall  mean  ^my  manner  of  communicating  or  al- 
lowing  inspection  of  the  contents  of  -student  records, 

'  «  Parent  shall  mean  f cither,  mother,  guardian,  person  who 
provides  family  foster  care,  or  surrogate  pajfent- 

5.1  J   Grajle  Level  and  Student /Parent  Exqrcise  of  Rights     .  ^  ^ 

The  "Records"  sections  of  this  Code  are  applicable  as 
written  to  the  recor'ds.of  students  who  are  in  HIGH  SCHOOIi. 

^7      For  records  pf  studejiits  who  are  in  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
whatever  rights  ar4  granted  below  to  "the  student"  alone 
shall  be  exfercised.by  student  and  pdrent  jointly.  Thus, 
whenever  the  student's  consent  is  required  below,  consent 
must  be^obtaiit^  farom  both  student  and  parent.     ;  . 

Fo?:  records  of  students  who  are  in  ELEMENTARY  SCHOgL, 
whatever  rights  are  granted  bea,ow  to  "thq  student"  alone  or 
to  "student  and  parent*'  shall  be  exercised  by  tHe  parent 
alone  (except  as  set  forth  in  paragraphs  5  eind  6  of  Section 
5.1.5) .  ' 

For  students  who  are  18  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OLDER  AND  NOT 
DEPENDENTS ,  whatever  rights  are  granted  below  to  "student 
atid  pare^jt"  shall  be  exercised  by  the  student  alone. 

For  students  who  have  GRADUATED 'OR  OTHERWISE  LEFT 
SCHOOL,  all  rights  granted  below  shall  continue  in  force, 
tqfbe  exercised  by  the  -  student-  aiid/or  parent  according  to 
I  the  age  and  grade-l^vel*  at/aniards  above.    ,     „  ^ 

5.1.3   Notice  to  ^tudents  and  I*arents 

The  school  shall  notify  students  and  parentg ,  in  their 
own  langucTge,  at  least  aijnually,  of: 

''a.  tiie  types  o%.  education  records  collected  gind  main- 
tained by  the  school  which  are  directly  related  to 
-    '  '        students,  cuid  who  has  access  to  them  and  fox  \iWiat 
/       purposes  (see  Sec.  5.1.4,  5^1.8); 
*       b.  the  name  of  the  designated  custodian (s)  pf  records, 
and  the  procedures  established  for  providing  stu- 
dent emd  parent  access  to  the  records,  including^ 
o    X20st  if  any  of  reproducing  copies  of  the  records 
(see  ^ec.  5".l.  5)  ; 
'  c._the  policies  for  rfiviewing^  challengingr  and  ex- 
.0  punging  recoi;ds'  (see  Sec.  5.1.6,  5.1. '7)  ; 

d.  other  rights  and  requirements  Of  this  Code  concern- 
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ing  student .records. 
•     [see''20  U.S.C*  1232g(a)   (5).  (B^  and  .(e)) 
/ 

•  5.1.4  -  Cdlcction  of  lnformatton 

1.  No  data  concerning  individual  sttxaents  may  be*  collected 
fron  students/  parents/  or  other  persons  not  employed  by  the 
school  district  without  consent.    The  , consent  may  be  indi- 
vidual or  repres^tational  /  as^^eet  forth  below. 

Representational  consent  by  a  joint  committee/  with'stu- 

•  dent-/  parent/  and' st^f f  participation/  is' sufficient  for  the 
collection  of  routine  information  regularly  collected  from  ^ 
entire 'grades  or  classes/  such  as  standardized  achievement 

;  tests.  (For  joint  comnittees/  see  Sec.  3.1.^     '    •    ^  ^ 

'   3.  In*  aitvations  in  which  representational  consent  is  suffi- 
cient, both  students  and  their  parents  should  be  informed  iLn 
advance,  on  an'  annual  basis,  of  the  purposes  and  Character  of 
^  the  data  collections.    Such  notice  sh^Xl  ^efer  to  their 
.rights  to  view/  challenge,  and  control  the  release  of  this  , 
'  data.  *  ^  .* 

4.  '  No  other  data  concerning  a  student  may  be  collected  with- 
out the  prior  consent  of  that 'students    Thi^  includes/  but 
is  not  limited  to,  information  collected  on  an  individual/ 

^selective  basis  /  such  as  psychological  and  psycjiiatric  eKr 
,   amination.  •       *  ^         ^  . 

5.  No  statement  of  consent/  whether  individual  or  represen- 
tational/ shall  be  binding  unless  it  is  freely  given  after- 
those  of  whom- consent  is  required  ha^^e  been  fUlly-»  in  formed/ 
preferably  iji  writing/  as  to  the  methods  by  which  the  inf cr- 
emation will  be  collected?  the  use  to  which  it  will'b6  put? 
.the  methods  by  which  it  will  be  recorded  aqd  maintained?  the 

time  period.^or  which  it  will  be  retained?  and  the  persons 
to  whom  it  will  be, available/  and  under  what  conditions. 

6.  Inforination  in  the  student  record  shall  be  limited  to 
ii^fprmation  that  is  clearly  said  convincingly  relevant  to  the 
educational  needs  of  -the  student. 

.7j.  All  entries  in  a  student's  record  shall  include  the  name/ 
signature/  and  position  of  the  person  who  has  added  such  >n- 
formatiqn  and  the^  date  of  •  entry  into  the  ifecord. 

/8.  Only  upon  the  specifip  written  request  bf  a  student  i,s  . 
any  entry  to  be  made  regarding  t;he  student's  political  or 
■social  views"?  hijs/her  membership  in  any  organization  other 
than  honorary  or  professional  organizations  directly  related 
t9  the  educational  process/  or  hisAer  religion. 

9..  NO' police  action  against  a  student  Kay  be  recorded. 
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ing  student  records." 

[see  20  U.S.C.  1232gra)    (5)    (B)  and  (e-)  ] 

5J.4  Collection  of  rnformation  ^ 

X.  No  d^ta "concerning  indi,vidual  students  may  be  collected 
from  students r  parents,  or  other  persons  not  employed  by  the 
Schoqlfc  district  without  consent,     The  consent  may  be  indi- 
vidual or , representational,  as  set  forth  below. 

^»  Repjfesentational  consent  by  a  joint  committee,  with  stu- 
dent,  ^parent,  and  staff  participation,  is  sufficient  for  the 
collection  Q>f.  routine  information  regularly  collected  from. 
entire  grades  ot' classes,  such  as  standardized  achievement 
tests •  iPor  joiat  committees #  see^Sec.  3.1.), 

3.  In  *ituatioi)s  in  whic)i  representational  consent  is  suffi- 
cient, both  students  and  thefr  parents  should  be  informed  in 
advance,  pn  an  annual  basis,  of  the  purposes  and  character  of 
the  data  collections.    SUch  notice  shall  r;efer  to. their 
rights  to  view',  challenge »  and  control  the  release  of  this 
data.  '       .  .  '  *  r 

4.  No  other  data  concerning  a  student  may, be  collected  wi'th- 
out  the  prior  consent' oif  that  student.    This  includes,  but 
is  not  liijiited  to,  information  cdllected  on  an  individual, 

..selective  basis,  such. as  psychological  and  psyc)iiatric  ex- 
amination. '  ' 
* 

5.  No  statement  of  consent,  whether  individual  or  represen- 
tational* shall  bb  binding  unless  it  is  freely  given  after 
those  of  whom  consent  is  required  have  been  fully  informed, 
preferably  in  writing,  as  to  the  methods  by  which  the  infor- 
mation will  be  collected?  the  use  to  which  it  will  be  put? 

,the  methods  by  which  it  will  be  recorded  and  maintained;  the 
time  period  for  which  it  will  be  retained?  and  the  persons  v 
to  whom.lt  will  be. available,  and  under  what  conditions. 

6.  Information  in  the  student  record  shall  be  limited  to 
information  that  is  clearly  and  convincingly  relevant  to  the 
educational  needs  of  the  student. 

7.  All  entries  in  a  student's  record  shall  include  the  name, 
signature,  and  position  of  the  person  who  has  added  such  in- 

•  formation  ai\d  the  date  of  entry  into  the  record. 

8.  Only  upon  the  specific  written  request  of  a  student  is 
any  entry  to  be  made  regarding  .the  student's  political  or 
social  views,  his/her  membership  in  any  organization  other 
than  honorary  or  professional  organizations  directly  related 
to  the  educational  process,  or  his/her  religion. 

9.  No  police  action  against  a  student  may  be  recorded. 
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10.  On  entering  into  a  situation  such  as  an  interview  wi^:h 
a  student  in  which  she/he  may  informally  gather  highly  per- 
sonal data,  a  professional  staff  member  must  stress  to  the 
student  that  the  student  need  not  participate^  in  the  situa- 
tion nor  make  any  disclosure  unless  the  student  chooses  to 
do  so.    No  step  may  be  taken  to  compel  a  student  to  partici- 
pate in  such  a  situation  unless  an  existing  danger  to  persons 
or  to  the  continuation  of  learning  activities  demonstrably 
outweighs  the  privacy  interest  involved,   (see  6ec.  5.2, 
"Counseling  and  Confidential  Conmunications") 

11.  The  student  and  Her/his  parent  have  the  right  to  be  noti-* 
fied  if  adverse  comments  are  placed  in  a  studerXt's  5;eQOr^ 

12.  Collection  Of  research  data  is  subject  to  the  above  re- 
'quirements  of  notice  and  consent  even  though  the  dataware 
to  be  collected  under  conditions  of  anonymity. 

^5.1.5   Student  and  Parent  Access  ^ 

A  student  and  his/her  parent  shall  have  aeoess  to.all-s 
material  in  the  student's  record  at  reasonable  times,  [see 
.  -20  U.S.C.   1232^  (a)(l)(A)l 

■ 

1.  In  no  event  shall  such  access  be  delayed  more  than  two 

'  school  days  after  the  initial  request,  without  the  consent 
of  the  student  or  parent.  '  ^ 

2.  Copies  of  any'  information  contained  in  the  student  record 
shall  b^  furnished  to  the  eligible  student  or  his^  parent 

upon  request,  for  a  reasonable  fee  not  ^o  exceed  th0  actual  / 
cost  of  reproduction .  ( 

3.  The  student  and  his/her  parent  have  the  right,  upon  re- 
quest,*^  to  meel:  with,  ^professionally  qualified  school  personnel 
and  to  receive  an  interpretation  of  any  of  the  contents  of 
the  stuident  record.  ,  ' 

4^  The  student  and  his/her > parent  may  have  the  record  in- 
spected or  interpreted  by  any  third  party  of  their  choice. 
Such  third  party  must  present  written  consent  of  the  st\i- 
"  dent  or  the  parent. 

li.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  A  student  in  elementary  school  ha^TI 
right  to  receive  a  copy  of  his/her  transcript.  (see|Sec. 
5.1.2)  -  •  ' 

6.  ELEMENyARY  SGHOOL :  A  student  in  elementary  school  may 
have  access  to  all  other  records  with  the  consent  of  his/  | 
Jher  parent,    (pee  Sec.  5.1.2) 

5.1.6   Additions  and  Objections  *  * 
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A  student  and  his/her  pa;irent  shall  be  allowed  to  sub- 
mit any  material  to  the  reco^rd  includi/ng,  but  not  limited 
tOf  writfs^n  response  to  any  Material  unfavorable  to  the  stu- 
dent C0ftt  a  ined  in  the  recorcl.  [see  2(f  U.S.C.  '1232g  (a)i  (:^')] 

■5.1.7   Grievances  - 

»  If  a. student's  or  patent's  reduest  that  material  be  re- 
mpved  from  the  ^record  is  not  favor4bly  acted  upon  by  a 
s^lbo61  employee,  a  stu^eht  or,  p.arcnxt  has,  the  right  to  for- 
mall*y  challenge  the  retetotiph  or /accuracy  of  any  material 
through  the  grievance  procedures /or  ^is  Code,    (see  Sec. 
3.4),  [see  20  U.S.C.  123^g  (a)  (2)^]  \ 

1.  The  School  Appeal$  Board  may /delegate  the*  hearing  of  such 
challenges  to  a  special  heading/ panel  or  officer.     In  such 
case,-  itlje  student  or  parent  may'  appeal  a*^y^  decision  of  the 
Appeals .Board  itself  in  accordance  with  the  grievant:e  prd- 
cedur6s  of  this  Co<a0.  /  ,  - 

2.  When  presenting  a  challenge,  the  student  and  her/his  par- 
ent have  the  right?  tq  be  represented  by  an  advocate  of  their 
choosing,  to  cx:ose-^^3f amine  witnesses,  to  present  Evidence, 
to, make  ^  tape  or  *6ther  rbcorliing  of  "the  proceedings,  and 

"decision  within  ten  (10)  days. 


to  receive  a  written' 


3..  School  officials  shall 
presented  by  the'  stuqent 


have  the  burden  of  fSroof  on  issues 
or  his/her  parent. 


5.1.9   Release  of  Recoils 


5.1.8.1   Within  the  School 

•      "    '  ■  . 

'    Specific  items  in  the  student's  record  may  be  inspected 
by  authorized  schopl  district  employees  who  have  a  legiti-  " 
mate  educational  interest  in  the  specific  material  to  be 
inspected.     [see  20  U.S.C*.  1232g  (b)    (1)  (K)] 

1.  Regulations  governing  what  types  of  information  shall  be 
made  available  to  which  groups  of  employees  shall  be  devel- 
oped by  a  joint  committee,   (see  Sec. 3.1) 

2.  Any  school  employee  desiring  to  inspect  student'  Irecords 
and  authorized  to  do  so  must  sign  a  log  indicating  the  name 
and  position  of  the  employee ,  the  date  of  the  inspection , 
the  specific  items  from  the  record  to  be' inspected,  and  the 
;i:e^sons  for  the  inspection.     This  log  must  be  maintained. .in 
'^e  student's  record.  " 

3.  The  custodian  of  the  stud^S*  s  (S^cords  shall  then  make  ' 
available  only  those  specif ic'^f^^ms  which  have  been  request- 
ed b.^  the  employee  under  authority  of  the  regulations,  (see 
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.  5.1.8.2   Outside  the  SchopI  System  ^ 

Except  for  the  pwVisions  -(5 ,6 , 7)  below,  no  information  _ 
in  a  student  record  ah^ll  be  released  to  any  third  party  not 
employed  by  the  school  dlstlrict  without  the  specific, 
edT  written  consent  of  the  student,    [see  U.S.C.  1232g.  (b)  (1), 
(b)    (2)1  , 

1.  Nothing -^lan  be 'construed  to  mean  "infortned  consent"  unless 
the  student  receives  an  explanation  of  who  h&s  f ^^^^ted  the 
information,  exactly  what  information  As  requested,  and  how 
this  information  is  to  be  used  by  the  requestor,    [see  20 
O.S.C.  1232g  "(b)  (2)  (A)  1 

2>.  When  granting  consent,  the  student  shall  have  th^  right 
to  designate  which  portions  of  the  student  record  shall  be 
released  and  slfall  not' be  limited  to  either  accepting  or  re- 
jecting the  entire  request.    ,  ' 

,3.  Blanket  permissions  for  release  of  data  within  an  extend- 
ed -period  of 'time  may  nSt  be  solicited,  and  are  invalid  if 

-jAny  information  released  to  a  third  party  Pursuant  to 
thiHection   (including  informatiof  released  P"""?^^  to 
paraWaph  5)   shall  contain  a  cover/  statement  declaring  that  - 
acc6pKance  of  the  information  constitutes  agreement  bY  that 
parSVat  he/sha  wili  not  permif  any  other  Party  to  have 
access  \o  the  information  withou/  the  consent  of  the  student 
.  as  specified  ^ove.    [see  20  U.s/c.  1232g  (b)  (4)  (B)  1 

5.  PursuaA^  to  feder%il  law.  an^  subject  to  P^^^raph  .4  above 
lAd  the  notice  provisions  set  ^orth  1^  Pa^^^ffP^  t 
Sie  school  may  ?eledse  a  studiit' s  records .without  consent  ^ 
in  the  following  circumstances: 

a.  to  a  schbol  to  which /the  .student  is  transferring; 
b    Vo"  authorized  representatives  of   CD   the  Comptroller 
■General  of  the  United  States,    (2)   the  Secretary  of 
HerithT  Eduction.,  and  Welfare,  -(3)  /^e  U  S  ComA^is- 
sioner  of  Education,  the  Birector^pf  the  National 
institute  of  Education,  or  the  Assistant  Secretary 
.       for  Education; or  (4)  State  educational  authorrities 
r^wLn  necessary  in  connection  with  the  audit,  evalua- 
^S,^^^i^f3^cement  of  federally  supported  education 
/programs;  provided  that  no  such  redords  shall  be 
/  oollected  i^Tp^nally identifiable  fo^^ 

officials,  unless  such  collection  in  this  form  is 
specifically  authorized  by  federal  law;  ^ 

c.  in  connection  with  a  student's  app4iica|ion  for,  or  _ 
receipt  of,  finanbial  aid;  ,  .  v 

d.  to  state  and  locai  officials  or  authorities  who, are 
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specifically  required  to  collect  sufch  information 
.  pursuant  to  state  statute  adopted  "priqi  to. November 
19,1974;  <  \ 

e.  ^9  accrediting  organizations  in  ordey  tD  carry  out 

their  accrediting  functions;  V*' 
«f.  subjec^tQ^the  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  of . 

Healtlvr Education,  and  Welfare,  in  connection  with 
an  emergency  when  release  to  appropriate' persons  is' 
necessary  to  protect  the  health  or  Safety  of  the 
student  or  other  persons; 
g.  in  connection  with  a  court  order  or  lawfully  issued 
'\     subpoena,  [see  20  U.S.C.  1232g-  (b>,  (1)  ,  (2)  ,  (3)  J .     ^  " 

6-  Where  information  is  to  be  released  without  consent  under 
one  of  the  exceptions  /I'isted  in  paragraph  5  above,  notice  is 
required  if  the  information  Concerns  specific,  selected  stu- 
dents '  (rather  than,  for  example,  each  of  the  students  in  an 
fehtire  grade)  and  it  is  to  be  released^  £n  personally  identi- 
fiable form. 

a.  The  notice  shall  be  sent,  in  written  form,  to  both 
i       student  and  parent  and  shall  describe  the  proposed 

release,,  their  r^ght  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  data 
released,  and  their  right  to  challenge  the  record's 
content.  .  q 

b.  Other  than  in  an  «jmercfency  xinder'S.f.,  the  notice 
must  occur  prior' to  release,  and  the  information, 
shall  not  be  released  until  the  student  and  the 
parent  have  had  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  chal-^  \ 
lenge  the  record's  content. 

c-.In  the  case  of  a  court  order  or  subpoena  under  5. g., 
.  the  school  shall  notify  the  student  and  the  parent 
'  ""as  soon  as  it  becomes  aware  of  the  order  or  subpoena 

and  such  notification , shall  include  notice  6f  the 
\  student's  and  parent's  legal  right  to  contest  the 
order  oi;  -subpoena  in  court  - 
*     d.  In  the  case  of  information  released  during  an  emer- 
genciy  xmder  5.f-,  the  student  and  the  parent  shall  - 
be  notified  as  soon  thereafter -as  possible^.  , 

7.  The  school  may  release  aggregate  anonymous  statistical 
information  or  anonymous  data  from  student  records  tb  inde- 
pendeiat  researchers  engaged  in  analysis  of  progr:^s  and 
poMci^S,  provided  that  there  is  no  possibility  that  the 
identity  of  any  individual  could  be  determined  from  such 
data.  " 

^  S.1.9   Security      .  '  ^ 

1.  'The  school  principal  or  her/his  designee  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  privacy  and  security  of  all  student  records 
maintained  in  the  school  ■ 

2.  The  superintendent  df  schools  or  his/her  designee  shall 
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be.^resivonsible  for  the  pxivaoy  and  eecvi'rity  of  air  student 
records  which  are  not  under  the  supervision  of  a  school 
prii>^ipal. 

3. /The  principal^  and  superintendent  eacl)  shall  insure  that 
iua©nt  records  under  their  supervision  are  kept  physically 
ecure;  that  authorized  school  ^rsonnel  are  informed  of  the 
provisions  of  these  regulationsl%nd  are  educated  as  tc5  the  - 
importance  of 'information  privacy  and  confidentiality that 
procedures  ar0  effected  for  keeping  portions  6|  the  record 
whose  inspection  has  been  authorized  separate  from  those 
which  have  n0t;  and  that  any  computerized  systems  employed 
are  as  elec^ronUcallJy  secure  as  the  state  of  the  art  will, 
allow  withijfi  reasonable  budgetary  allowance. 

5.1.10   Destruction  . 

.  « •  . 

1.  -fhe  transcript  (or  pei^manent  record  file)  fehal'l  be  main- 
tained pyfermanently. .  (see  Sec.  5.1.1,  "Definitions") 

2.  During  the  time  a  student  is  enrolled  in  a  school;  the 
princiSaX  or  has/her  designee  m^y  periodically  review  and 
destrpy  mispleading  or  dated  information  provided  that  the 
stude^it  and  his/her  parent  are  notified  in  writing  and  are 
giveii  opportunity  to  repeive  the  information,  or  a  copy  of 
ife^*  prior  to  destruction.  A  copy  of  such  notice  shall  be 
reVained^in  the  temporary  record.  , 

3.  All  records  other  than  the  transcript  (or  permanent  rec- 
/ord  file)  shall  be  destroyed  five  years  after  the  stude-ht 

transfers,  graduates,  or  formally  withdraws  from  the  school.. 
Written  notice  to  the  student  and  his/her  parent  of  the 
eventual  destruction  of  the  records  and  of  their  right  to 
redeive  the  information,  or  a  copy  of  it,  in  whole  or  In 
part;  shall  be, made  at  the  time  of  such  tB*nsfer,  graduation 
or  withdrawal.       ,  " 

"4.  Any  anonymous  data  whosfe  collection  is  permitted  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Code  may  be  kept  beyond  the  five, years 
"mentioned  in' paragraph  3  above  at  the  discretion  of  the 
school,   (see  5.1.4,  "Collection  of  Information  )  • 

54.11    Oral  Communicatioi^fe 

The  provisions  of  /this  Code  are  fully  applicable  to 
oral  communications,    pio  information  about  a  student  shall  • 
be  released  orally  except  as  provided  above .   (see  Sec.  5.1.8, 
"Release")  ^  '  , 

5.2  Counseling  and  Confidential  Communications 

1.  Confidential  information  disclosed  to  a  counselor,  pgy- 
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Chologistf  psychiatrist,  or  other  person  employed  in  a 
counseling  role  may  not  be  discolosed  to  anyone,  including 
the  student's  parent,  unless  the  student  requests  in  writ- 
ing that  the  information  be  released  or  unless  disclosure 
is  required  by  state  or  Federal  law.  ^  , 

2.  The  above "provision  shall  also*  apply  to  vin formation  dis- 
closed to  teachers  and  vother  schctel  employees  when  function- 
ing as  advisors  or  counselors  and  the  .student  has  specif  id- 
eally requested  that  the  information  not  be  disclosed. 

3.  Such  confidential  information,  when  not  disclosed  by  the 
^taff  member  to  any  other  person,  is  not  par^  of  the  "student 

record"  withj^n  the  meaning  of  this/ Code,  and  is  .thus  not  sub- 
ject to  parent  access,    (see  Sec-*  5  . 1. 1 ,  "Definitions" ) 

4.  Once  such  information  ie  disclosed  by  the  staff  member  to> 
any  other  person,  which  may  be  done  ohly 'under  the  condition 
set  forth  in  paragraph  1,  it  becomes  a  "student  record**  with- 
in the  meaning  of  this  Code,  and  is  thus  subject,  to  parent 
access,    (see  Sec.  5 . 1 . 1  ,^ "Definitions")^ 

5.  When  confidentia/l  information  is.  lawfully  s#poenaed  or 
subjected  t6  lawful  court  order,  the  procedures  'above  con- 
cerning 'subpoenas  and  coijrt  drders  must  be  followed,  (see 
'Sec.  5.1*8.2,  paragraph  6)  ^ 

(See  Sec.  5.1.4,  paragraph  10,  "Collection  .of  Information".) 

5.3  Surveillance  and  Investigation 

TUe  school  shallv  not  use  any  medium  of  communication 
to  iponitor  discussion  without  the  permission  of  the  partici- 
pants, oivto  photograph  students  inside  or  outside  of  regu- 
lar learning  activitie«-withourt:  .their  permission.  The* 
-schoor  shall  not  maintain  agents  ta  sectir^e  information  about 
student  activities  or  deputize  staff  members  to  report  on  or 
search  studetitd . 

5.4  Search  and  Seizure 

STUDENTS  HAVE  THE  laGHT  TO  BE  SECURE  IN  THEIR  PERSONS, 
POSSESSIONS,  AND  LOeKERS  AGAINS?P^ UNREASONABLE  SEARCHES  AND 
SEIZURES.  .  . 

»  1<  No  search  of  a  student's  person,  i>ossessions,  or  locker 
..may  be  conducted  unless:  ^ 

a.  A, valid  search  warrant  has  been  issued  pursuant  to 
state  statute  and  constitutional  requirements;  or 

b.  The  student-  has  voluntarily  consented  in  writing  to 
the  se^ch,  without  coercion,  threat,  or  intimida- 
tion, with  knowledge  of  her/his  right  to  with- 
hold such  cbnsehtrorv 
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c.  An  emergency  exists  in  which  the  search  is  clearly 
and  urgently  necessary  to  prevent  acts  of  physical 

^  harm  to  persons substantial  property  damage,  or 
substantial  and  materiaf  disruption  of  the  educa- 
tional process  as  a  result  of  the  specific,  prOhib~ 
ited  article  to  be  seized;  or 

d.  The  search  is  incident  to  and  contemporaneous  wi%h 
a  lawful  arifest,  and  is  limited  to  the  student's 
person  and*areas  within  her/his  immediate  physical 
control,  and'  is  limited  to  a  search  for  evidence  of, 
or  the  fruits  of,  the  a^eged  crime  to  which  the  ar- 
rest is  related  or  for  weapons.  " 

2 .  Searches  must  be"  of  specific  students  and  their  posses-^ 
sions  or  lockers  -and,  "except  for  searches  pursuant  to  law- 
ful arrest,  mua€  be  for  specific  items. 

3.  Blanket,  general  searches*' are  not  permitted,  except  xn  an, 
emergency  in  which  the  conditi,ons  of  specificity  cannot  be 
met,  such  as  in  a  bomb  scare. 

4.  General  inspection  of  lockers,  such  as  for  cleanliness  or 
library  books,  ig  permitted  only  upon  adequate,  'prior  notice. 

5.  Pleja  son  able  efforts  to  locate  the  student  shall  be  made 
prior  to  searching  his/her  locker  or  possessions.  If  the 
student  is  presdnt,  the  school  official  shall  advise  him/ 
her  of  the  circumstances  justifying  the  search  and  seizure* 
of  the  objects  whicH *the  official  believes  the  search  may 
disclose.-  If  the v student  is  not  present,  he/she  shall  be 
informed  of  the  search.  '  ^ 


5.5  Police  in  the  Schools  • 

1.  Law  enforcement  officers  may  be  summoned  to  the  schopl  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  or  maintaining  order  only  when  their 
presence  is  clearly  necessary  to  prevent  injury  to  persons\ 
They  may  be  summoned  only  with  the- consent  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee selected  by  and  from  the  faculty  and  stt^dent  body  in 
equal  numbers  and  including  an  administrator^.     The  committee 
should  not  be  too  large  to  assemble  rapidly.     It  may  consider 
requests  from  students ,  faculty,  or  administrators,  but  may 
not  grant  any  request  from  a  party  outside  the  school,  (^ee 
Sec,   3.1,   "Joint  Committees")    '  ' 

2.  If  an  interview  of  a  studenij,  by  the  police  is  permitted 
under  the  above  circumstances,  .  " 

a.  It  must  be  conducted  in. private  with  an  official 
school  rejiresentative  present; 

b.  Every  effort  shall  be  made  to  give  a  parent  the 
opportunity  to  be  present;  ,  ^ 

c.  The -student  shall  be' afforded  the  same  rights  she/he 
has. outside  of  the  school,  including  the  right  to  be 
inf6xmed  of  her/his  legal  rights,  the  right  to  pro- 
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tectlon  from  coercion  and  constraint,  and  the  right  ' 
.  to  remain  slXent. 

3.  A  student  may  not  be  released  to  the  custody  of  persons 
other  than  parent  or  legal  guardian  unlei^s  placed  under  ar- 
rest by  legal  authority.  " 
*■  *  a.  If*  a  student  Is  arrested,  parents  should  be  notified 
by  school  officials  as  soon  as  possible, 

b.  Arrests  may  be  made  only  Within  due  process  of- law, 
including  presentation^  of  a  warrant  when  spec i'f led 
in  the  law. .  _ 

c.  The  school  shall  make  every  effort  to  persuade  law 
enforcement  officials  to  avoid  arresting  students  on 
school  premises  where  possible. 

5.6  Outside  Agencies 

The  atudent  body  shall  have  the  right  to  .be  free'  from 
the  presence  of  any  influence  of  federal,  state  or  city, 
agencies  not  directly  involved  in  the  educational  process, 
unless  permitted  by  joint  committee — composed  of  equal  num- 
bers of  .students-'^  and  staff  >^ —  with  the  understanding  that 
the  committee  may  revoke  thi-s  permission  at  any  time- 

\        ■  .  '     .  -      '  '  .  • 

6  STApS^IDS  of  conduct  "  STUDENT  RESPONSIBILITIES 

at^udents-,  teachers, '  and  a^dministrators  ^shall  togeiiher  / 
draw  up  a  set  of  the  standards  of  conduct'  which  they  consid-  / 
er  essential  to  the  continuity  and  integrity  of  the  learn-  / 
ing  process  and  to  the  community  life  of  the  school.  The  / 
students  and  Staff  working  on  the  pro^sals  shall  hold  pub^r 
lie  meetiix#s  for  discussion  and  debate.    The  standards  shall 
be  adopted  when  approved  by  both  a  majority  vote  of  the  en- 
tire student  bodi^.  an^  ^  majority  vote  of  the  faculty.  Sub- 
sequent changes  in  the  standards  of  conduct  shall  be  drawn 
*up  and  approved  in  the  same  manner.    All  standards  of  con- 
duct are  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  below. 

1.  No  standards  or  rT,iles  shall  be  established  which  diminish 
the  right  of  any  student  as  set  forth  in  this  Code  or  which  ^ 
infringe  upon  any  other  Constitutional  guarantees.  (For 
amendment  of  the  i^Code  itself,  eyee  Sec.  3.6.) 

2.  No^-schooi-related  activities  of  students  car^ried  on  out-      "  ^ 
side  of  school  hours  and  off  school  premises  are  not  t^ie 
responsibility  of  the  school  and  may  not  be  subject  to  regu- 
lation by  standards  of  conduct,  even  when  such  activities 

result  in 'law  enforcement  action*' 

3.  Standards  m^y  prpperly  forbid  injury  to  persons  or  pro- 
perty OM  prevention  of  9ontinued  learning  activiify,  but  they 
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may  notv  otherwise  duplicate  provisions  of  law.    The  law  en- 
forcement, judicial,  and  dispositional  work  of  legal^ author^ 
ity  must  be  presumed  to  be  enough  to  protect  aj^d  correct  tKe 
lawbreaker  without  additional  action  on  the  partr of  thb  edu- 
cational institution.  " 

4.  Standard^  must  not  penalize  students  toi  being  Iccused  6r 
convicte^d  of  a  violation  of  law.     Students  may,  however,  b^ 
subject  to  Obligations  applicable  to  4II  S^^udents,  even 
though  performance  of  the  obligations  is  iHipossible  be cause- 

'^of  trial  or  imprisonment.  V 

5.  Definitions  of  offenses  must  describe  the  prohibited  acts 
as  clearly  and  explicitly  as  possible.  / 

6.  Any  necessary  interpreta^on  of  the  standards  should^  be 
based  on  the  criterion  of  relevance  to  the  educational  pro- 
cess *  ' 

7.  The  standards  of  conduct  shall  be  reevaluated  annually. 

8.  After  adoption,^  the .standards  of  conduct  and  any  subse- 
quent changes  shall  not  go  into  effect  -until  they  have  been 
distributed  to  students,  parent^,  and  faculty  members.  There- 
after, at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  the -^standards  of 
conduct  shall  be  distributed  to  students,  parents,"  and  fac- 
ultj^  members  and  shall  be  posted  in  conspicuous  places  with^ 
in  the  school..  ^ 

9.  The  penalties  which  may  be  applied  .for  violation  of  the 
standards  of  cond^act  •are  set  fourth  in  the  disciplinary  sec-  , 

tion  of  this  Code.    (Sec. 7) 

.     .    ■  ...  :) 

6.1   ^moking  , 

All  regulations  concerning  smoking  on  school  grounds 
shall  apply  equally  to  all  member^'s  of  the  school  community. 
Students,  and  staff  shall  take  into 'account  ^he  alth  hazards, 
safety  hazards,  and  the  rights  of  non-smokers  in  drdX/ing  up  ^ 
reguJ^a^tions .  ^  ^ 


7  PISCIPLINE  . 
IX   Policy  Against  Exckision  - 

IT  SHALL  BE  THE  POLICE OF  THIS  SCHOOL  TO  AVOID,  WHEREVER 
POSSIBLE/  EXCLUDING  STUDENT^  FROM  THEIR" USUAL  CLASSROOM  IN-  * 
STRUCTION  OR  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES  FOR  DISCIPLINARY 
OR  ACADEMIC  PROBLEMS .    ^  .         ,       ^  ,      ^  ' 
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7.2  Inf  ormal  Resolution  of  Problems 


a. 
b. 


c* 
d. 
e  • 


Teachers  and  staff  shall  mafee  every  effort  to  resolve 
problems  informally  and  without  the  use  of  punishment, 
through  discussion  aijd  comseling. 
■  '  .  •■■  /  ' 

1.  Students  are  encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  grievance  pro- 
cedures and  opportunities  for ,  particit>ation  in  decision-  . 
making  set  forth" in  this  Code  in  order  to  eliminate  the  con- 
ditions which  result  in  discipline  problems,    (see  Sec.  3) 

2.  The  short-raitge  measures^ which  may  be  considered  for  re- 
solving problems  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  follow- 
ing: ^  > 

Student-teacher  agreement  on  immediate  alternatives; 
QuTet  places  where  students  may  voluntarily  "cool 
off"  dufing  a  disruptive  time,  provided"  that  this 
measure  may  not  be  Used  to  infringe ' upon  rights  of 
free  expression  and  that  no  student  may  be ^placed  in 
any  form  of  solitary  confinements- 
Individual  discussion; 
Discussion  with  the  entire  class; 

Provision  of  alternate  experiences,  such  as  indepen- 
dent projects,  for  students  who  are  unreceptive  to 
particular  educational  experiences. 

3.  In  attempting  to  resolve  problems,  parents  should  toe  in-  ^ 
eluded  in  discussipns  where  appropriate. 

4.  The  school  will  assume  the  responsibility  to  refer  stu- 
dents .and  their  parents  for  specialized* help  where  needed, 
(see  Sec.  2.1.3) 

7.3  Fair  Treatment 

1.  Disciplinary  actions  shall  be  fair  and  appropriate.^ 

2.  Unequal  treatment  .will  not  be  co\mtenanced  ,^  and  .the 
"central  record  of  disciplinary  actions  will  be  reviewed 

periodically  to  insure  fairness  in  this  respfect.     (see  Sec. 
8.^4.16.4,  8.5.16.4,  "Anonymous  Ppblic  Records;') 

3.  offenses  shall  be  considered  on  an  individual  basis. 

4.  /Students  shall  not  be  punished,  as  a 'group  or  at  large  for 
thfe  offenses  of  known  or  unknown  individuals. 


A 


7.4  druel  and  Unusual  Punishment 


/  AS  A  PERSON  WITH  HUMAN  DIGNITY,  EVERY  STUDEN^?  HAS  A 

/nflGHT  ALWAYS  AND  IN  AI/L  CIJICUMSTANCES  TO  BE  TREM?ED  WITB 

kKSPECT.  ALL  FORMS  OF  PUNISHMENT  WHICH  ARE  CRUEL  AND  UN- 
I  USUAL,  WHICH  TEND  TO  DEMBAN  OK  HUMILIATE,  OR  WH^CH  ARE 
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EXqpSSI\te,  UNREASONABLE,  OR  DEGRADING  ARE  ABSOLUTELY  PRO- 
HIBITED. 

1%  No  exceptions  will  be  made,  and  violation  of  this  provi- 
sion will Ue  considered  grotinds  by  the  school  board  to  in- 
^^^oke'lipprppriate  action  against  the  offending  school.* employee. 

2.  Examples  of  these  forms  of  punishment  includey  but  are 
not  limited  to: 

a.  physical  punishment;  ^ 

b.  '  forcing  a-  student  to  perform  senseles^ 
"   acts  in  front  of  other  students; 

c.  requiring  acts  of'  physical  endureinc^ 

d.  solitary  confinement  in  einy  form; 

e.  forced  apologies  or  confessions; 
/f.  degrading  corameiits ;  - 

*  g.  requiring^  that  stCidents  punish  oythfer  students'. 


7.4.1    Corporal  Punishment 

Students, shall  not  be  subjected  to  corporal  punishment. 

*  Corporal  punishment  is  defined  as  the  use  of  physical 
force  upon  a  student  as  punishment  ^for  an  a'lleged  of- 
fense.   Anyone  on  school  grounds  has  the  right  to  use 
reasonable  physitial  means  to  <^f Jkd  himself/herself 
or  restrain  another  from  physically  harming  aliother 
person  'or  causing  substantial  property  damage. 


Forms  ot  Discipline 
.   7.5.1  WithinJtiieTJfesroom 


Any  administration  of  discipline  by  the  teacher  .within 
the  learning  situation  must  be  deiT^nstrably  necessary  to 
maintain  the,  continuity  of  learning,    (see  Sec.  7 . 2 ,  "Informal 
Resolution  of  Problems") 

7.5.2    Academic  Punishment 

Academic  performance  s^all  be  the  orily  Criterion  for 
aca^mic  grades.     In  no  case  shall  puni/shmenjt  for  violation 
of  regulations  include  any  artificial  reduction  of  ^grades*- 


7.5.3    Work  as  Punishment 

Students  shall  not  be  require)!  to  perform  work  for  the 
school  as  punishment,  \inleas  it  is  "directly  related  to  re- 
medying the  student's  offense. 


0 
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7.5.4  .Detention 

The  only  disciplinary  justification  for  a  studenis's 
presence  in  school  beyond'  the.  normal  school  day  is  the 
active  solution^f  educational  or  personal  problems - 

li  In  addition  to  meeting  this  justification,  the  teacher 
fhali  give  appropriate  consideration  to  factors  of  pupil 
transpoittation ,  weather,  and  any  other  extenuating  circum- 
stances.   The  age  and  grade  level  of  the  pupil  shall 'bd'  con-  . 
-  d^ered  in  determining  the  length  of  detention.     Under  no 
cfrfcumstances  should  a  pupil  be  detained  longer  than  one 
hour,     tn  the  event  that  a  pupil  is  detained  beyond  15 /rtiin- 
utes  after  the "liS^mal  closing  time,  the  parents  or  legal  ^ 
guardian  shall  be  notified. 

2.  No  stu<5ent.  may  be  involuntarily  detained- by  ^any /one  tea(5h- 
er  more  than  two  days  per  week  or  more  than  .six  days  per  se- 
mester without  the  due  process  procedures  of  jthis  Code,  (see 
Sec'  8.3) 

7.5.5  Removal  from  Glass 

■  J  ■  ■  ^.        '         ■  ' 

Removal  from  class  by  a  teacher  for  the  remainder  of  a 
period  is  permis sable  when  a  student' s  conduct  is  periously 
disruptiviB  to  classroom  learning  and  4n;foxmal  res,olut ion  with-' 
in  the  classroom  has  become  impractiqable^  jprovAdea  that  such 
exclusion  does  not  exceed  ninety  minuj:es- 


1.  The  teacher  shall  send  the  student  to  a  ref erf^tx  room  or 
coolihg-off  room  or  other  appropriately  sun^ryised  facility 
on  the  school  premises. 

2.  At  the  termination  of  the  class  period  from  which  the  stu- 
"dent  has  been  removed,  the  student ' shall  proceed  to  his/her 
liormal  classes .  ^ 

3.  The  teacher  and  student  sHdll^rr^nge  a  A<?nf^ence  on  the 
day  of  removal  or  as  soon  tWfel&ff^.er       possifil'^^A,  third  - 
party  agreeab^  to  both  parties  shall  be  present  if^so  de- 
sired' by.  either  party.    The  problem  giving  rise  to  the  stu- 
dent's removal  from  the  classroom  shall  be  discussed  as  ij^ 
formally  as  possible.  r 

The-prineipal  tnust  be  notified  immediately  of  any  removal 
from  class. 

5.  Nji^student  mafy  be  removed  from  cTass— moxe_th^i_  one  class 
period  per  day,  twice  per  week,  or  more  than ^IxTtimes  per 

^seine^ter,  without  the  due  process  procedures  of  this^Code.. 
(^ee  Sec.  8.3) 

6.  All  recordis  an^  documentation  regarding  a  remo" 
class  shall  be  destroyed  at  the  end  of  each  semes 
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Inforitfatlon  about  a  removal  from  class  shall  be  communicate^  ' 
to  any  person  not  directly,  involved.  '\        **  ^ 

,7.5*6   Probation  and  Loss  of  'Privilcges 

A  student  m^y  be  jplacecl  ,on  probation  and/Qr»lose  any  of 
\     his/her  non-*aGadeifiic  privileges  only  upqh  a  finding,  under 

the  due  process  procedures  of  this  Code,  that: 

»  •  ■  '     ^ '  >■ 

•a.  the  student  violated, a  specific,  published  standard 

.     ■  of  student  conduct  .(see  Sec. v. 6);  and    '  * 

bv-'inforra^  means,  are  inade.quate  to  resolve  the  problem. 

^  No  probation  or  loss  of  privileged  may  extend  beyond  the  e^id 
of  a  semester*/  except  that  if  the  acts  directly  leading  to  it 
occur  in  the  last  six  weeks ;of' the  fall  sefnest^r,  it  may  not  ,. 
'    ,p^tBn^  beyond  4:he  end  of  the  spring  semester.  ^ 

'  I. 

:  IS  J  'Suspension  „  .  . 

.  ■     ■         -       ■        "  ■      . ,  ..i 

A  studelfit  may  sa^endte^  from  her/his  regulat  class- 
-room attendance  6nly  upwi  a  finding,  under  the  due  process- 
procedures  of  this  pode^  that:    '  ^  " 

a.  the  student  viplated  a  specific,  published  [standarc^'" 
.of  student,  conduct  (see  Sec*.^6)  |  and 

b.  the  student's  con'tii\ued  attendance  in  his/her  regil-" 
lar  classes  presents' a  clear  ,dnd  present  danger  , 
either*  of  physical  harm  to  t^l>e  s^sudentT  or  others  ox 
of  substantial  artd  material  disruption  of  the  edu^ 
cation^l  process. 

'  •  '     .  ■   •  ' 

If  .Suspension  is  defined  as  the  exclusion  ofo  t ha,  student 
from  his/her  regular  classroom  program  (other  than  removal  * 
foj;  a  single  period)  which  does  not  exceed  seven  «(7')  'Sphool 
days  or  extend  beyond  the  end  of  a  semester,  whichever  comes* 
first.  ^  ,  ^  '       V  • 

«  '  'J  ■ 

.  2.  A  Student  who  is  suspenried  frojn  his/hei^  regular  classroom 
attendance  must  be  offered  an  adequate  educational  alterna- 
tive during  the  suspension  period  as  provided  in  Sec^c  8. '6. 
-The  Student  or  his/her  parent ^  however,  may  at^  any'^time., re-  ' 
ject  the  alternative.      '       '     >      .  •  ,     ,     '  . 

3.  A  suspension  from  regular  classroom  attendance  may  not     ^  - 
exceed  seWn   (7)  school  days  or  extend'beyond  the  end^  of  a 
semester.  '  \\         .  a  i 


7.5.8  Expulsion 

^  "  vA  student  may  ^e  expelled  from  his/her  rfegula^r  class- 
room attendance  only  upon  a  finding,  under  the  due  process 
procedures  of  this  Code,  that: 

<       -  "         .  ■        -31-       ,  "  '  t    ,  ' 
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a«  the  student  has  engaged  in  persistent  misconduct 
of  a  serious  hature  over,  a  siibstantial  petiod  of 
time  in  ^violation  of  specific,  published  standards 

«    of  student  conduct  (see  Sefe'.  6)  ?  and    •  ^* 

b.  all  other  regular  classroom  alternatives  have  been 
explored,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  measures 

.set  forth  in  SecT.  7.2  ("Informal  Resolution  of  Prob- ' 
*lems")r;  and    _  #  ,       "  ^ 

c.  'the  s^tudent's  continued  attendance  in  his/her  ^regular 
classes  pr^sen^s  a  clear,  present, "and  continuing 
d^ger  either  of  physiear  hArm  to  the  student,  or^ 


J 


others,  or  of  substantial  and  mates^iail  disruption  of  . 

the  educational  process, 

'       »      •  *  ^ 

1.  Es^ulsion  is  de^fined  as  the  exclusion  of  £he  student  from 
her/his  regulajc  classroom  program  for  any  period  exceeding 
se^en  (7)  school  days.  - 

2.,  A  stjudent  who  is  expelled  from  his/her  regular  clas^ifoom 
program  toust  be  offered  an  adequate  educational  alternative 
during  the  expulsion  period  as  provided  in  Sec.  8.6.  The 
i^tudent  fic  his/her  parent^  however,  may  at  any-  time  reject 
the  alternative.  '_  ^  ^  

3.  No  escpulsion  .shall  exceed  thje  .end  of  the  semester  during 
which  tlie  acts  leading  directly  to  the  expulsion  occurred, 
except  that  if  the!  acts  occurred  in  the  last  six  weeks  of  the 
fall  semester,  no  expulsion  may^ exceed  the  end  of  the  spring 
semester.^ 

7.5.9  InvdiinUuy  Transfer 

^Ai>  individual  may  be  transferred  involuntarily  td  the 
regula^  classroom  prograun  of  another  school  only  upon  a  find- 
ing/ under  the  due . process-ptocedudres  of  this  Code,  that: 

a.  the  student^has  engaged  in  persistent  misconduct  of 
a  serious  nature  over  a  substantiaP  period  of  time 

^     in  violation  of  specific,  published  standards  of 
.  conduct  (see  Sec. 6)    and  • 

b.  ^1  other  alternativeihave^bieeh^explored,^  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  measures  set  "fblrth  in  Sec. 

,    c*'  the  student's  continued  attendance  presents  a  clear, 
'         present,  and  continuing  danger  either  of  physical 

harm  to  the  student  or  others  or  of  substantial  and 
material  disruption  of  the  educational  process;  and 
d.  the  program  to  which  the  student  Is  tonje  transferred 
offers  an  education  adequate  and  app^ropriate  to  the 
J  'Student's  needs.  *  - 

1.  A  Student  who  is  transferred  involuntarily  may,  with  the 
consent  of  he#his.  parent,  chbose  instead  tb  taJce  a  full 
expulsion  from  all  school  attendzmce  'for  the^  period  of  thd  # 
a.  proposed  transfer.  -        '   -  * 

^   .  ■■.    :    .  'W'"'  ' 
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a,  the  studenb  has  engaged  in  persistent  miscoriduot  ^ 
of  a  serious  nature  over  a  substantial  period  of 
time  in  violation  of  specif ic,' published  st^dards 
of  student  conduct  (see  Sec,  6);  and  \, 

b,  all  other  regular  classroom  alternatives  havd  l^een 
explored,  including,  but  not  limited  to^  the  thea^sures 
set  forth  in  Sec,  1,2  ("Informal  Resolution  of  Prpb- 
lems" )  ;  and^  '  *  '  ' 

c,  the ^student's  continued  attendance  in  his/her  regular 
clasiaes  presents  a  clear,  present,  and  continuing 
danger  either  Of  phys^fc^jal  harm  to  the  atudexxt  orl 

"     V      other d  or  cf  substantial  and  matei^ial  disruption  of 
the  edu)c:ational  process, 

1.  E3tpulsi<3n  is  defined  as  the  excltiaion  ofi' €he  §tudent  from. 
*  her/his  regular  classroom  program  .for  any  period  exceeding 

seven^  (7)  school' days,  ^  »  ^ 

2.  A  fiftudent  ^ho  is  expelled  from  his/her  regular  classroom 
-  progllbn  trtuBt  be  offered  an  adequate  educational' alternative 

during  ,th(a^. expulsion  period  as  »provide,<|       Sec.  8,6,  The 
fi(t:udeat  fi£  iiis/her  parent,  however,  may  at  any  time  reject 
the  alternative,.   ^  ^  ' 

3;  No  expulsion  shall  exceed  t ha  end  of  the  semester ^during 
which  th<g[  acts  leading  directly  to  the  expulsioji  occurred, 
except^  that  if"  the  acts  occsi5yrred_in_J;he  last  six  weeks  of  the 
fall  semester r  n.o  expulsion  mS^'^eJceed^  the  end  of  the  spring 
semester,^  ^ 


7,5,9  Involuntary  Transfer  '    ^  ^. 

iVn  indivitoal  may  be -transferred  Involuntarily  to  the 
regular  classroom  program  of  another  school  only  upon  a  find- 
ing, under  the  due  process  procedures  of  this  Code,  that: 

a-,  the'^student  ha3\iengaged  in  persistent  misconduct 'of 
a  seri6us  nature  over  a  substantial  period  of  time 
in  violation  of  specific,  fu^slished  standards  of 
.  conduct  (see  Sec. 6)  ;  and  ,  ,  * 

b.  all  other  alternatives  have  6een  explored,^  including, 
but  ,not  limited  to,  the  measures  set^  forth  in  Secv 
7,2  ("Informal  HeSolution  .of  Problenis")  ;  and 
c  the  studerit's  cont^inued  attendance  presents  a  clear,  < 
present,  and  continuing  danger  either  of  physical 
r    -         harm  to  the  studeht  or  others  or  of  substantial  and 
material  disruption  of  the  educational  process;  and 
d.  the  program^  to  which  the  student^ i§  to  be  transferred 
offers  an  education  adequate  and  appropriate  to  the 
Student's  needs.  - 

1.  A  student  who  is  transferred  involuntarily  may,  with  the 
consent  of  her/his  parent, -choose  instead  to  take  a  full 
-expulsion  from  all  school  attendance  lor  the  period  of  the 
proposed  transfer,  - 

•       :  .  .  -3/-    '    .    '  ■  ' 
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2.  No  involuntary  transfer  shall 
ester ^uring  which  the  aats  leading 
occurred^  except  thai  df ^the . acts 
weekd  o£>  the  fall  semester,  no  such 
end.>of  the  spring  semester.  Howevek 
consent  of  his/her  parent,  may  choop 
in  the  school  to  which  hfe/she  has 


baeiT 

'3v  For  purposes  o^S.this  sectiorT,  "irjvoluntaary  transfer"  ap- 


piies  only  to  transfer  of  specific 
does,  not  apply  to  studentis  who  ar^  ^ 

^^^^^iffl^R  in  ffohoo]  a^jKnnf^ncQ  zonpg  or  other;  geographical 
bourldaries.  ■  J  -    --.^  _   


ex|aeed  the  end  of  th^  sem^- 
directly  to  the  transfer 
oj::jcurred  in  the  l^t  <«g|ix 
ti^nsfer  may  exceed  the 
thei^ student,  with  the 
e  to  reinain  voluntarily 
*  trans^f erred. 


Individual  students,  and 
transferred  as  a  result 


7.5.tO   Exclusion  trom  (Jraduation  Ceremonies 

A  student  who  has  satisfactorily  cpmpleted  requirements 
for  graduation  cannot  be  barred  from  the  graduation  ceremo- 
nies Without  a  finding,  under  the  due  process  procedures  of 
this  Code,  thatt 

a.  the  student  has  violated  a  specific,  *pubiished_sta^i- 
dard  of  conduct?  and  . 

b.  that  the  student 'ft  attendance  at  the  graduation  cere- 
mony itself  is  clearly  likely  to  tRreaten  the  physi- 
5al  safety  'of  himself/herself  or  others  or  cause  Qub- 
stantial  and  mat^r'ial  disruption  of  the.cerenvony. 

If  the  misconduct  occurs"^  lepQ  than  two  days  Isefore  th^ 
ceremony,  the  emergency  suspension  procedure  applicable  to 
other  forms  of  disbipline  mSy  be  invoked  in  order  to  reach 
the  abqve  finding,   (see  Sec.  8.1)  ^ 

*  \  .  •  .     ^  , 

7.5.11   Response  to  Truancy,  Tardiness,  and  Cutting  Class 

*    Althou^fh.  the  stanijards  of  student  conduct  may  proHlbit 
truancy,  tardiness,  or  cutting  class,  students  shall  not  be 
suspendedr  expelled,  or  transferred  for  any  of  .thpse  actq. 
The  followrng  steps  should  be  taken  when  appropriate: 

1.  Inform  student  of  consequence So  of  cutting  assigned  classes 

2.  Notify  parents  of  excessive  cutting  aiid  tard4nes,s  and.,,, 
possible  consequences., 

3.  Refer  to  counselor,  social  worker  or  attendance  worker. 

4.  Visit  home  of  pupil  having  problems.  ^ 

5.  Hold  bonfeifences  with  parents  and  pupils  havirig  problems. 
Teachers  ^ould  be  included  in  any, conference. 

6.  Issue  medical  blanks  foj*  proof  of  illness  and  initiate 
home  teacher  application  If  condililons  of  physical  or 
emotional  illness  are  likely  to  extend  for  eigl\t  or  more 
weeks.      *  ^'^^  . 

7.  Recommend  plans  lo't  treatment,  wedicaL  care,  or  modifica- 
tion of  school  prograips.  o     •    \  ,         ^  ^  ^ 

8.  'Discuss  case  with  school  sodia^.  worker  and  refer  studep^t . 

to  social  seirvice  agencies  or  clinics. 
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Refer  for  placem^t  on  minimum  day  program. 
10 «  Confer  with  cpmmunity  agencies'  interested  in  the  pupil 

-  and  her Ais family.  »  . 

11 «  Issue  summons  to  parents /preliminary  to  court  action 

when  indicated « 
X2*  Refer  to  continuation  school  or  other  type  o|  program"^ 

for  adjustment  purposes.  *  t  - 

13 «  Refer  extreme  cases  of  habitual  truancy  to  juvenile 

court  aftezf  consultation  and  approval'  of  'the  sup'emrisor 

of  attendance  services.    '  ^ 
•  i*»  •  . 

*  In  taking  the  above  steps,  the  school  must  comply  fully 
with  the  due  process  and  records  provisioi^s  of  this  Code. 


7,6  Right  to  File  Grievances 


. Like  persons  affected  by  other  actions  within  the 
school,  students  who  have  been  disciplined  in  any  way  have 
the  right  to  file  grievances  in  accordance  with  the  griev- 
ance procedures        this  Code  (see  Sc.  3,4)  ,  except  in  cases 
of  long-term  discipline  for  which  the  student  has  a"right„t<& 
a  formal  appeal  under  Sec.  8.5.17,    The  School  Appeals  Board 
shall  act  upon  these  grievances  at  its  discretion  according 
to  procedures  it  publishes  under  Sec,  3.4.2  and  shall  insure^ 
that  such  griigvancea  aire  handled  pi:omptly«       .  " 


7.7  Establishment  of  Procedures  - 

In  order  to  implement  the  disc|.plinary  and  due  process 
provisions  of  this  Code,  a  committee  selected  pftpglial  num- 
bers  by  and  from  the  studei^t  bpdy  and  faculty  shall  f ormu-, 
late  clear*  procedures  for  select^iori  of  hearing  committe^rv-  ^ 
and  hearing  officers,  the  jurisdic^tion  of  faculty  and  stu^ 
dent  judicial  bodies  and  of  institutional  officials  includ- 
ing faculty  members,  .and  the  regular  disciplinefry ,  grievance, 
and  appeal  prQcedures.     Jurisdictions'  and  procedures  must  be 
communicajLed  to  all  students,  faculty  members,  administra- 
tor s,  andj  parents  when  .formulated  and  to  all  entering  stu- 
new  faculty  thenceforth.    A  commijitee  composed  in 
ay  should  be  constituted  at  regular  intej^vals  to 
e  jurisdictiort^and  procedures  and  publisji  the  re- 


dents  an 
the  safAe 
revise  t! 
visions . 


In  no  case  may  revisions  he  retroactive. 


8  DU^  PROCESS  ^ 

'  STUPENTS  MUST  ,JBE  AFFORDED  DWg  PHOCBSS  WHENEVER 
DEPRIVE!)  OF^^IR  RIGHT  TO  EDUCATION ^HROUGH  EXCLUSION  FROM 
THEIRS  RfecUWpi'  CU^SROOM  INSTRUCTION  OR  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES  ,%NCLin)ING : . 

suspi^sa<;ai;  -  y 
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EXPULSION,  \ 
TRANSFER,  '  \ 

PROBATION  OR  WITHDRAWAL  OF  PRIVILEGES, 
EXCLUSION  FROM  GRADUATION  CEREWONIES, 


Tte  RIGHT  TO  DUE  PR0C51SS  INCLyDES  THE  RIGHT  TO  A  FAIR  HEAR- 
ING PRIOR  TO  ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  EXCLUSIONS,  EXCEPT  FOR  EMER- 
GENC^TfufPENSION  PURSUANT  TO  THIS  CODE.  / 

(These  provisiops  shall  no€  apply  to -removal  from  single 
class  periods  by  teachers,  whicj^  ^re"  coveted  by  Sec,  7.5.5.) 

8.1  Emergency  Suspension 

The  principal  q1  a  school  (or  »an  impartial  person  de- 
signated by  the  school  committee  %o  take  his/her  pl^ce  where  . 
he/she  is  a  complaining  party)  may* take  emergency  action,  in- 
clttding  temporary  suspension,  after  making  a  finding  that; 

^a.  the  student's  conduct  presents  a  clear  and  immedia^te 
threa^t  to  the  physi"cal  safety*'of  himself/herself  ot 
others  or  is  so  extreme Ij^^isi^up^ive  as  to  make  the 
studeht*s  temporary  rcjmbyaii  necessary  to  preserve 
»^the  right  of  other  students  to  pursue  an  education; 

b.  H^is  impos'sible  to  hild  the  hearing  described  in  » 
this  Code  because  of  the  emergency  nature  of  the 

situation.    '  \  -  ^ 

^, , 

1.  The  principal  or  impartial  person  shall  do, everything 
feasible  to  assure  that  the  temporary  action  is  based  upon 
a  clear  factual  situation  warranting  it,  including;^ 

a.  first  orally  giving  the  student  a.  full  factual  state- 
ment  of  the  conduct' with  which  thq  studeift  has  been 
charged  and.  the  reasons  why  susipensioa  may  be  nec- 
essary; and  tyfclien  ^  , ,  i.     /i.      '  . 

b.  "  giving  tEe^^tuaent  the  opportunity  to  tell  her/hi)3 

side  of  the  story;  and  :  ^  ^  ^ 

c.  to  the  extent  necessary,  questioning  the  student  and 
the  complaining  party  in  the  students s  presence. 

This  shall  be  donebBfore  imposing  the  suspension  unless  im- 
possible, in  whi<£h  ciape  it  shall  be  done  as  soon  thereafter 
as  possible.  .      *    .  • 

2.  The  student's  parent (s)  shall  be  immediately  advised  of 
anv  emergency  S)^spension  hi  telephone  or  telegram,  and  the 
specific  act(s)  for  which  the  emergency  suspension  wa?  or- 
dered. The  parents  shall  also  be  informed  by  certified  m^il, 
posted  on  the  day  of -suspension ,  containing  the  same  infor- 
mation. "  *  *       '     „  / 

m  3,  The  principal  will  remove  th^  pupil  froA  his/her  class^and 
must  ke^  him/her  under  supervision  until  the  close  of  the 
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school  day  or  the  arrival  of  the  person  in  Eferentai  relation 
to  the  pupil. 

4.  The  principal  shall  make  every  effort  to  hold  a  conifer-  * 
enoe  with  the  parents  l)efore  or  *at  the  time  the  student  re- 
turns to  school. 

5*  In  no  case  shall  such 'emergency  suspension  last  beyond  the 
endd of  the  school  day  after  the  day  it  began. 

6*  A  second  emergency  suspension  shall  not  be  ordered  with- 
in five  (5)  school  days  of  the  first  unless  the 'principal 
ipvokes  the  hearing  procedures  of  this  Code,  ^(see  Sec.  8.2) 
The  above  terms  and  procedures  shall  apply  to  this  second 
emergency  suspension,  except,  that  such  suspension  may  last 
until  the  hearing  iJB  the  principal  determines,  with  daily 
review r  that  the  emergency  conditions  per sis t- 

7.  A  student  may  not  be  excluded  from  school  under  emergency 
suspension  for  more  than  eight  t8)  school  days  or  portions 
thereof  in  one  school  year  unless  on  or  before  the  ninth 
{9th)  day  of  emergency  suspension,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
any  subsequent  emergency  suspensions^  the  principal  commences 
the  notice  ajfid  hearing  procedures  set  out  in  this  Code. 

8.  All  records  and  documentation  regarding  an  emergenq^  sus- 
pension shall  be  destroyed,  at  the  end  of  each  school  year. 
NO  information  about  an  emergency  suspension  shall  be  commu- 
nicated to  any  person  not  directly  involved  in  the  disci- 
plinary process-  ,  x  ' 

8.2  <  Initiation  of  Proceedings  and  Preliminary  Investigation 

The  prin<>ipal  ha&  the  sole  power  to  initiate  proceed- 
inigs  under  the  due  process  provisions  of  this  Code. 

1.  If,  upon  receiving  a  complaint  of  possible  student  mis- 
conduct, th^  principal  believes  the  matter  is  a  potential 
disciplinary  one,  he/she  shall  fully  investigate  the  facts. 

2.  Wherever  possible,  facts' shall  be  obtained  from  those 
who  directly  observed  them,  and  the  student  shall  be  allow- 
ed fully  to  explain  his/her  sidfe  of  the  story,  although  the 
student  shall  be  advised  that  he/she  has  a  right  to  remain 
silent  if  he/she  wishes. 

3.  The  principal  may  hold  a  post-investigation  conference 
with  the  student  and  his/her  parents. 

A.  If  the  student  does  not  choose  to  dispute  the  facts  pre- 
sented, the  regulation  cited,  or  that  the  facts  constitute 
a  violation  of  the  regulation,  he/she  must  be  offered  the 
opportunity  to  amend  his/her  conduct  or  make  reparation 
rather  than  enter- into  a  disciplinary  proceeding*' 
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5.  If,. after  full  investigation,  discussion,  and  attempted 
resolution  of  a  complaint  against  a  student,  the  principal, 
finds  disciplinary  action  warranted,  he/she  may  initiate 
the  hearing  procedure.  The  principal  shall  be  the  charging 
party. 

6.  The  principai'  .shall  recommend  the  discipline  which  he/she 
believes  appropjfikte.    The  principal  may  recommend:  ^ 

a.  Probation  and/or  withdirawal  of  jprivileges  -  only  if 
the  principal  finds  evidence  that: 

(1)  the  student  violated  a  specific,  published 
standard  of  student  conduct;  and 
'       (2)  informal  means'^'^scre  inadequate  to  resolve  the- 
problem; 

b.  guftpension  -  only  if  the  principal  finds  evidence 
that: 

(1)  the  student  violated  a  specif ic^mmiblished  stan- 
dard of  student  conduct;  and  ' 

(2)  th^  student's  continued ^ attendance  in  h^r/his 
regular  classes  presents  a  clear  and  present  danger 
either  of  physical  harm  to  the  student  or  others  or 

,  of . substantial  and  material  disruption  of  the  edu- 

cational process; 

c.  Expulsion  -  only  if  the  principal  finds  evidence  that: 
(1)  the  student^  has  engaged  in  persistent  misconduct 
of  a  serioud  nature  over  a  substantial  period  of  time 
in  violation  of  specific,  pbblished  standards  of  stu~ 
dent  conduct ;'  and  ^ 

*  1      (2)  all  other  regular  classroom  alternatives  have  been 
explored,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  measures 
set  forth  in  Sec.  7.2   ("Informal  Resolution  of  Prob- 
lems") ;  and  '  <f 

(3)  the  student's  continued  attendance  in  her/his 
regular  classes  presents  a  clear,  present,  and  Con- 
tinuing danger  either  of  physical  harm  to  the  stu-^ 
Jjl&ht^  or  others  or  of  substantial  and  material  4^3"" 
ruption  of  the  educational  process; 

d.  Transfer  -  only  if  the  principal  finds  evidence  thatt 

(1)  the  student  has  engaged  in  persistent  misconduct 
of  a  serious  nature  over  a  substcuitial  period  of  time 
in  violation)^  of  specific,  published  standards  o'f 
conduct;  and  \ 

(2)  all  other  alternatives  have  been  explored,  includ- 
ing r  but  not  limited  to /  the  measures  set  forth  in 
Sec.  7.2  ("Informal  Resolution  of  problems");  and 

(^)  the  student's  continued  attendance  presents  a  * 
,  clear,  present^  and  continuing  danger  either  of  phys~ 
ical  harm  to\the  student  or  others  or  of  substantial 
and  material  disruption  of  the  educational  process; 
and  > 

(4)  the  program  to  which  the  student  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred offers  an\  education  adequate  and  appropriate 
to  the  student 's^needsf 

e.  Exclusion  from  qraduatio>n  ceremonies      only  if  the 
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"  'principal  finds  evidence  that:    o  . 

(1)  the  student  has  violated  a  specific?^  published 
sta|)idar4  of  conduct;  and  •  . 

(2>  ,the  student's  attendance  at  the  graduation  cere- 
mony itse^lf  is  clearly  likely  to  threaten  the  physical 
safety  of  the  student  or  others  or  to  cause  subsj:an- 
tial  and  material  disruption  of  the  ceremony, 

8;3  Applicable  Hearing  Procedures  -  SIiort-Term  and  <>. 

Long-Term  Discipline 

1.  The  principal  shall  Initiate  the  notice  and  hearing  pro- 
viBibns  for  SHORT-TEBM  DISCIPLINE  (Sec,  8, 4)  whenever  she/ 
he  has  decided  ±o  recommend  discipline  which  does'  not  exceed 
seven  (7)  sbhool  days  or  extend  beyond  the  end  of  a  semeeter, 
whichever  comes  first,  inoiuding: 

Suspension  ' 
Probation  or  Loss  of  Privileges  for  ^even  Days  or  Less 
Exclusion ' from  Graduation  Ceremonies 

2.  The  principal  shall  ini\iate  the  nojfice  and  hearing  pro- 
visions for  LONG-TERM  DISCAliNE  (Sec/  8.5)  whehever  he/she 
has  decided  to  reconuitiend  di^ipline  wftich  exceeds  seven  (7) 
school "days ,  including : 

C  Expulsion 
Transfer 

Probation  or  Loss  of  Privi\eges  for  More  Than  Seven 
*  School  Days 

j  3»  When  due  process  procedures  are\required  by  this  Code  for 
'other  school  decisions  (see  Sec,  2•\•^,  4.2.5»1|  4»2,9, 
7,5,4,  7*5,5),  the  heading  procedure^  fqr  short-term  disci- 
pline (Sec.  8.4)  sh&ll  be  used  if  the \f feet  of  the  decision 
does  not  exceed  seven  days  or  extend  beyo^id  the  end  of  the  ' 
semester,  and  the  hearing  procedures  for  l^g-term  discipline 
(Sec.  8.5)  ^hall  be  used  if  it  does ^ 

8.4  Hearings  for  Sliort-Term  Discipline 
8.4.1  Nptice 

If  the  principal  chooses  to  recommend  short-teirm  dis- 
ciplinary action  pursuant  to  these  due  process  proccifiures, 
he/she  shall  send  by  certified  mail  a  notice  to  the  student 
and  to  the  student's  parent (s)  or  guardian (s)  .within  twenty- 
four  (24)  hours  of  the  time  he/she  learns  of  such  alleged 
act(s).  .       ■  '  ■ 

1.  Such  n^ice  shall  be  in  the  language  of  the  parent(s)  or 
guardian (s)  as  well  as  in  English.  . 

2.  Such  notice  shall  contain:  * 

^        a,  a  description  of  tlie  proposed  disciplinary  action  in 
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detail,  including  its' porposed  length;  and 
y         b.  a  complete  description  of  the  published  standards 

of  student  conduct  allegedly  violated  by  the  student; 
and 

c»  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  leading  to  *the  princi^ 
pal's  recommendatioh;  and 

d^.  ar-afcatemegt  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing,  Xit- 
cluding^tne  right  to  a  rescheduling  as  described  be- 
low; andt<^ 

e.  a  full  statement  of  the  procedural  rights  enumerated 
below,  including  the  right  of  access  to  and  copies 

'flj'  of  records  and  evidenced  and  the  anonymous  file  of 

previous  disciplinary  proceedings,  the  right  to  be 
assisted  and  accompanied  by  a  school  ombudsperson, 
the  parent's  right  to  be  present,  the  right  to  ques- 
tion adverse  witnesses,  tliie  right  to  present  evidence 
and  witnesses,  the  right  to  remain  silent,  the  right 
to  "fchoose  whether  the  hearing  shall  be  closed  or  open, 
the  right  to  malce  a  recording  of  the  hearing,  and  the 
right-  to  file  a  grievance.  ^ 

f.  a  description  of  the  student's  rights  concerning  al- 
ternative educational  opportunities  to  be  available 

\^      V    during  any  peribd  of  suspension,  as  se%  forth,  in 
Sec.  8.6;  and 

g.  a  stateinen.t'  that  if  th©  student  /s  thought^by  the 
student,  parent,  or  gua'rdian  to /xequire  special  edq- 

/  cation  services,  that  su^h  Student  is  eligible  to 

receive,  at  net  charge,  the  services  of  a  public  or 
private  agency  for  a  diagnostic  medical,  psychologi- 
cal or  educatrional  evaluation;  and 

h.  a  copy  of  this  Code,  the  standards  of  student  con- 
duct, and  .any.  regulations  governing  disciplinary 
proceedings.  ^ 

,3.  On  of  before  the  day  the  notice  is  postmarked,  the  prin- 
cipal shall  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  contact' the  parent  (s) 
or  guardian (s)  and  the  student  by  telephone  to  directly  com- 
municafe  the  information  contained  in  the  written  notice. 

8.4.2  Attendance  Pending  Hearing  . 

Unless  the  student  has  been  placed  on  emergency  sus- 
pension pursuant  to  this  Code,  he/she  shall  continue  to  par- 
tipipate  in  regular  classroom^inf truction  and  all  other  ac- 
tivities pending  thei^  hearing.  ^  ^  - 

V.        0  ' 

8.4.3  Waiver      "  .  '  . 

The  hearing  may  be  waived  if  the  student  and  higher 
parents  agree  to  forego  it  by  furnishing  the  principal  a 
signed  statement  to  that  effect. 
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8.4.4  Time  and  Place  ,  tr 

1.  Xhe  hearing  shall  .be  at  a  time  and  place  reasonably  co*'n 
venient  to  the^student  ^nd  his/her  parent(s)  or  guardian (s) . 

2.  The  hearing  shall  take  place  wil^in  four  (4)  school  days 
of  the  date  upon  which  the  npticeV^i's -postmarked.  , 

3.  The  hearing  may  be  rescheduled  at  the  request  of  the  stu- 
dent or  his/nfer  parent (s)  or  guardian (s)  when,  either  is  un- 
able to  attend  at  the  time  stated  in  the  original  notice. 

8.4.5  Hearing  Panel    "  . 


8.4.5.1  Composition  ' 

The  hearing  shall  be  conducted  before  a  hearing  panel 
which  shall  consist  of;  , 

a.  an  assistant  superintendant  — designated  by  the 
school  commit^e;  .  ^ 

3L  studen-t.  ry^elected  in  a  manner  to  be  ^determined 
"^by  J^e  st>i(lent  body;  • 
.   c.  ax^acher  -  design^         by  the  student  who  is  charged 
.^ith^^m  scon  duct.  ^ 

^^^^he  assistant  superintendant  shall  .convene  the  hearing 
panel*  . ^ 

8.4.5.2  Impartiality  '    ':         ^  > 

The  student  has  the  right  to  an  impartial  tribunal. 

1^  t(6  member  of  the  hearing  panel  who  is  otherwise  interest- 

in  the  particular  case  shall  sit'  in  judgment  during  the 
proceeding.       '  . 

2.  No  member  of  the  hearing  panel  may  involve  himself /herself 
in  any  discussion  of  the  case  prior  tq  the  hearing  or^'between 
the  time  of  the  hearing  and  the  time  a  decision  i§  .rendered, 
except  wi^h  other  panel  members.  "     *  « 

8.4,6   Access  to  Evidence  and  Records 

1.  No  «evi<dence  shall  be  offered  against  a  student  unless      •  ^ 
pribr  to  the  hearing  the  student  is  allowed  to  inspect 
written,  evidence  and  affidavits  and  is  informed  of  the  names  ' 
of  Witnesses  against  him/her  and  the  substance  of  their 
testimony.  •  ^ 

2.  ^he  "student  shall,  have  access  to  all  his/her  school  rec- 
ords,  as  provided  in  this  Code,    (see  Sec.  5.1.5) 

^  '  "40-  ^  / 
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3.  The  S^udent^^^all  have  access  to  the  centra^ « 'of  anon- 
ymous records  ox^revious  discfplinary  actions,  (s4e-Sec. 
•8.4.16.40         0     .   V  «         -         \  "  V:-  ^  ' 

".  4.  These  Yi^hts*  af  ^ccess^  to  evidence  and; records  may  be  exV; 
.  ercised  at  any  reasonable  time  prior  td^the  hearing  and  in- 
tilude  the*  ri'^tft  to  .receiv^  copies  of  such  material  at '  a  cosC  ^ 
not  to  exceed  :*;Jie  actual  cost  of  re^prodUction.  J  ' 

8.4.7  Ombuaspersons       ,  ,  ^ 


V        The  student  has  the  ri^liit  to  be  accompanied  and  assisted 
by  one -gf.  the  school  ombudspersons  of  l5,er/his  choosing. 
{Fox  ombudsp^rsons/  seg  Sec.  3.4.3)  '  \  ■ 

.■•    '        I'  '  .  • 

8.4.8  Open/Closed  Hearings  *.  r    •   ^ 

■  .  \       ■ '  ^  •' ,^ ' 

The.he,aring  shall  be  private  unless  the  student  requests 
that  it  be  public.     ,     •  '   '  3  \  . 

'>  *  ^ '  " '       '  V'        '  .■  ' 

814.9  Stud«tif  and  Parent  Presence   -V  y  1 

The  studen<  and  liis/her  parent  (s)  and  pmbudspersoh  shall- 
be  present  throughout  the  entire  hearing.  ' 

8.4.10  inverse  Witnesses  altTl~Efidenc^  p  "■  .  - ' — ^-  —i- 


1^  The  student  has  the  right  to  question  all  adverse  wit- 
nesses .  ,  ^ 

2.  In  no  .case  shall  the  panel  consider  statements  against 
the  student  by  persons  not  in/ attendance  at  the  hearing 
unless:  ^ 

a.  The  statements  are  in  the  form  of  sworn  affidavits^ 

signed'  under  o^thj  and  ,  

^^»Jki.  The  student  has  been  given  access  to  th^^-s^^tteinents 
^  in  accordance  with  sec.  8*4.6  ahp^y^e-r-'and^ 
c.  The  student  is  given  an  og]^D3rlJQi{ity  to  rebut  un- 
favorable *infer  en  ces  wlxicJh  might  otherwis@  be  drawn. 

^.^"^  «  • 

3.  In  any  \case  where  statements  are  presented  subject  to 
the  coiftditions  in  pa;?agraph  2  abov^/  any^  s^yigle  member  of* 

>the  panel  may  determine  that  the  maker  of  the  statements  .  o 
must  be  sui)wnone^i^nd  .questioned  in  order  to  ascertai^  the 


reliability  o^ the  statements 


8.4.11    P^sentation  o{  Stujdent's  Case  ^ 

The  student  shall  be  allowed  to  submit  evidence/  pre-t^ 
sent  witnesses,  and  testify  in  her/his  own  defense. 
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8At2^;  Privilege  Against  Self-incrimination  , 

The  student  shall  not  be  Compelled  to.  telstify  against 
himself /herself,  J  ^ 

8.4.13   Burden  of  Proof,  Presumption  of  Inhocjcnce  P 

The  burden  of  proving  guilt  rests  upon  the  person  mak- 
ing the  charge,  and  the  student  is  entitled  to  a  prefUinpti^OjCU 
of  innocence  of  wrongdoing  unless  the  contrary  is  proved. 

8A14   Rules  of  Evidence 

1.  fhe  scope  of  the  hearing  shall  be  confined  to  the  charges 
contained  in  the  notice  required  by  thi?s  Code. 

2-  The  hearing  panel  is  not  required  to  observe  ^he  same 
3rules  of  evidence  observed  by^cburts,  but  evidence  may  be 
admitted  iffnly.if  it'  is  the  kind  of  evidence  on  which  reason- 
able persons  are  accustomed  to  rely  in  the  Conduct  of  seri- 
ous affairs.  ' 

3.  jimproperly  acquired  evidence  shall  not  be  admitted, 
.  iv^All  testimony  shall  be  given  under  oath. 

8.4^5  Tape  Recording  .  . 

The* student  may,  at  Ijer/his  own  expeWse,  make  a  tape 
recording  ofNie  entire  hearing.     Upon  request,  t|ie  school 
will  provide  a  recording  machine  for  this  purpose, 

8.4.16  Findings  .  , 

1.  The  panel  shsPll  decide  on  all  matters  by  majority  vote. 

2.  The' question  of  whether  the  student  has  engaged  in  pro-- 
hibited  activity  and  the  question  of  ,the  sanction  to  be  im- 

^posed  if  any 'are  separjite  findings,  and  the  first  must  be 
deter  mine  dJ^jBLfoxc^-a^  consideration  of  the  second. 

8.4.16.1   Detenninat&n  of  Misconduct 

NO  decision  that  disciplinary  action  is  warr^tqd  shall 
be  made  unless^  1:he  hearing  panel  first  finds,  by^ra^®^^  ^nd 
convincihg  evidence, 

a.  that  the Xtudent  has,  in  fact,  committed  the  conduct 
charged;  and 

b.  thatth^  conduct  violated  a  specific,  published 
standard  of  student  conduct  upon  which  the  proposed 
disciplinary  action  is  based, 
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8.4.16.2   DetcrminationL  of  £emiity 

If  the  panel  first  so  finds  against  "the  student,  it 
shall  then  and  only  then  take  such  disc;i4)linary  action  as^ 
it  may  deem  appropriate,  subject  to  the  'following:  ^  * 

1.  In  order  to  impose  su^^ensjLon  f r^  the  stud^n5:?%^xegular 
classroom  attendance,  the  panel  must  fufther  J>nd,  based  on 
a  c],ear  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  thatrJilie  stjadent  s 

/Qontlinued  attendance  in  her/his  regular  c>^sses  presents  a 
clear  and  present  danger  either  of  physical  harm  ^to -the  stu;-^., 
dent  or  others of  substctntial  andMterial  disrupt^ion  pf 
the  educational  process .  X  , 

2.  In  order/to  impose  prol^atioX  and/or  loss  of  privil^^es, 
the  panel  inust  further  f ind^ased  on  a  clear  prejJpnderance 
of  the  ev/dence,  that  Inf^iTmal  mean^  are  inadequate  to  re- 
solve the  problem,  .  y;- 

3.  In  or^er  to  impost  exclusion  from  qraduafaon  -Xieremonies , 
the  panel  mu^  further  find,  based  on  a  clear  preponderance 
of  the  evidfence^that  the ,  student '  s  at1:endance  at  the  gradua- 
tion cereitiony^^f  is  clearly  likely  to  threaten  »the 
phy3icaVsa;getyrof  the  student  or  others  or  to  cause  sub- 
stantia >fxd  material  disruption  of  the  ceremony. 

4.  y 


a.  No  suspension,  probation , 'or  loss  of  privileges  may 
exceed  seven  (7)   school  days  or  extend  beyond  the 
end  of  tlie  semester,  whichever  comes  >first. 

b.  The  penalty  may  not  be  more  severe,  in  kind  or  dur-  ^ 
ation,  than  that  recommended  by  the  principal. 

c    Atfer  the  penalty  has  been  determiined  in  accordance 
with  a.  and  b.  ,  the  number  of  days,  if  any,  o^  emer- 
gency suspension  imposed  in  conixection  with  the  vio- 
lation shall  be  deducted  from,  the  length  of  a  siis- 
pension, 'probation,  or  loss  of  privileges* 

5  If  the  panel  chooses  to  impose  suspen'sion.  f  rom  the  stu- 
dent's regular  classroom  attendance,  it  shall  also  determine 
the  appropriate,  adequate  educational  .alte:^ative. which  will 
be  offered  to  the  student  in  accordance  >7ith  sec.  8.6  (see 
Sec.   7.5.7)  -        j/^      •  -     ,  ^  . 

6  The  panel  may  choose  not  to  .impose  any  formal  disqipline 
despite  the  finding  of  misconduct  if  it  feels  that  the. sit- 
uation has  been  or  can  be  remedied  without  formal  discipline, 

to  ■    '  ■  ^ 

8.4.16.3   Issuance  .  '  ..     '  ^  ; 

1.  The  panel  shall  fully  recoEd  its  findings.  y 

2.  Within  twenty-four  hours  of  the .hearing,  copies  of  the 
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,         /  :    jySl\,  _   

fmdinqei  Shall,  be  sent  to  the  student,  to  her/his  j)arent(s)  < 
"'to  the^st^dont's  owbudsperson  if  ai:iys.,and  t<5  the  principal, 

3.  trhe  dopies  sent  to -student ,  parent\s)  f  and  orftbudsperson 
shall  also  contain  a  statement  of: 

a^x^'^  student^s ,  right  to  f ile  a  gVievanoe  against  any 
adverse  ruling,  togethes^with  tro  griev0nde^vproce-\ 
dur^a  (see  Seq.  8.4.17);.        ^     \  ' 
the  procedure  for  reinstatement  ati  the  end  p£  the  V* 
penal tyj^period  if  atuspension  hag  been  imposed; 
the  eduqational  alteratives  avail^le  to'  the  student 
if  suspension  from  ^regulap  .classes  has-  been  imposed 
and  thevrighjb  of  student  and  paren^b  t\o  reject  these 
alternatives,   (see  Sec^  -7.5.7,  8.6) 


b. 


c. 


8.4. 16,4  Atiohymous  jPubKc  Recordr\ 

The  hearing  panel  shall  \also,  with  the  consent  of  the 
'  student,  issue  its  findings  and/or  a  siiit^ary  of  tl^e  pro- 

CT^^'edings  :in  anonymous  form' with  all 'name3^eleted,-iwhich 
-   Sh^ll,  be  maintained  in  a  pub  lip  flie  and  shall  be  open  to 

inspection  by  all  members  of  ther  sdhool  communityr -inciud- 
'V  ing  parents.  The  student  may  withhold  her/his /consent  if  , 
.  She/he  believe^  that  the  record* would  tend  to /identify  her/ 

(him  6ven  in  Its  anonymous  form.  - 


?  SA*t7  Gci^yaitces  .  /  :  ' 

A  student  who  has  been  found  tfuiliy  of  misconduct  under 
'  %he  hearing  procedure^  for  short-term  discipline  does  iiot 
:   have  a  right  of  formal  appeal.    He/She  does  have  the  rigtit,  ^ 
however,  to  file  a  grievance  ^ith  the.  School  Appeals  Beardr  ' 
which  shall  act  at ^its#  discretion.    Th^^cljpbl  Appeals  Board* 
shall  adopt  expedited^rocedur'es  to  in^!ie  tjiat  grievances 
against  short-term  disciplinary  action  are  handled  promptly, 
(see  ^ec«  3^4.2)     ^  .  ^ 

8.4.18  Expunging  Records  '  ' 

i   X.  tf  'either  tlie^^earing  panel  or>  in  response  to ^a  jgriev* 
anoe,  the  ,l^chool  Appeals -Bpard  finds  that  ddiaciplinary  action 
^is  not'warrahted,  ''the  ^^tudent  shall  be„im]0(ied^ately  reinstated 
>if  any  sanctiqns  had  b*een  imposed  #  all  records  and  documen- 
t;3itipn  regarding  the  discipliftairv^proceedincfs  shdll  be  im-. . 
mediately  destroyed,  and  no  information  regarding  the  pro- 
J^c^efdings  shall  be'  placed  in  the  «student's  records  or  commu- 
fcvniea^      to  any  person  except^  *as  provided  in  the  sections  of 
:   this  Code  goveacnihg  issuance  of  findings,   (see  8*, 4. 16. 3, 

-  2»  All  other^reGotds>  doncerning-di'sciplinary  proceedings  ^ 
including  the  imt>oaitipn:  of  disciiilinary  siiction,  shall  be 
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desHuToyed  at  the  end  of  each  aahool  year,  oxoept  for  thet 
anonympus  record  f i le  of  proceedings .   ( see  8^.  4 •  1 6..  4 )  ^• 

8.5  Hearings;  for,  Lpng-Term  Discipline  ^ 
8.S.1  Notice  /  ^  , 

If  the  principal  chooi^es  to  recomn^and  Xon^f-term  disci- 
pldnary  action  t>ursuant  to  these  due  process  procedures,  l^e/ 
'She  Bhall  send  by*certlfied  mail  a  notice  ta  the. student  and 
to  the  student  *  s  parent  ( s )  or  guardian  ( S )      thin  twenty-f our ^ 
(24)  hours  of  the  time  he/she  learns  of  such  alleged ^actCs) • 

l*..,Suoh  notice  shall  be  in  the  langliage,  Of  ,the  parent  (s)  or 
^ guardian '( 8 )  as  well  as  in  English,  ^    /  . 

2.  StUCh  notice  shall  contain:        «  i        *  r 

a.  a  description  Qf  the  proposed  disciplinary  action  > 
in  detail,  including  its  proposed  length;,  and 
\  b.  a  complete  description  of  the  pi^lished -st^dards 
cof  studeni:  conduct  allegedly  violated,  by  the  st<u<-  ^ 
dent;  eind  /      (  ' 

c.  a  full  .statement' ^r,  tjhe  facts  leading  to  the  princi- 
pal'js  recommendation;  cind  .  o  \ 

d.  9  statement- of  the  time  cind  place,  of  the  hearing, 

'     incJ^uding  the  right  to  a  rescheduiing  or  postpone- 
men|:  as  described  b%low;'  and 

e.  '  a  full  statement  of  the  proqedu^l  rights  enumerated  % 

below,  including  the  right,  of  acbeffft  to  and  copies 
of  records  and  evidence,  ^cumd  ^e  .ano^ym6us  file  9f 
previous  disciplinary  proceedings,  the  right  t6  be 
re'f>resented  by  af'  lawyer  or  other  perrson  of  the  stu- 
dent^s  choice,  the' parent's  right  tb  be  present,  the 
right  to  confront  and  question  the  comp3£iiinant  and 
'  adverlse  witnesses,  the  right  to  present  evidence  and 
witnesses,  the  right  t6  remain  silent,  the  right  to 
choosa  whether  the  hearixjg  shall  be  closed  or  open/ 
and  the  right  to  a  tfcinscript  and  appeal;  and 

f.  a  list  of  addresses  eincl  telephone  numbers  of  all 
^  local  Xe'ge^l  ser^ice^  offices  and 'Other  source^  of 

^ree  or  inexpensive  legal  assistcince;  and 

g.  a  descri]^tion  of  the  student 's  rightis  .concerning 
alternative  educational  opportunities  to  be  avail- 
able' during  khy  period  of  suspension  or  exjpulsion, 
as  set  forth  in 'Sec.  8.6;  and  ' 

h.  a.  statement  ' that  if °the  student  is  thought  by  the  , 
student,  parent,  or  gUardiebi  to  require  special 

, education  services,  that  Such  student,  i^  eligible 
to  receive,  at  no  charge,  the  'services  of  a  public 
or  private  agency  for  a  diagnostiq  medical,  psycho- 
logical or  educational,  evaluation;  tahcf 

i.  a  copy  of  this  Code,  the  standards  of  student  con- 
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duct,  'and  any  regulations  gc^^tiog  disciplihalry 
.  •  proceedings  *^  '  ^  ^  ^  ' 

3.  On  or  before  the  "da?  the  notice  JLs  postoarked,  the  prin- 
cipal shall  zoake^a  reasonable  effort  to  contact  the  parentis) 
gu|fciian(s)  and  jthe  student  By  telephone  ^to  directly  *com- 
"Sonicate  the  information  contained  in  the  written  notice . 

8^*2  Attendance  P^ilSingJIeafing  ,  \  ' 

Unless  the  student  has  been,  placed  on  emergency  suspen* 
-sion  pursuant  to  this  Code,  lie/^e  shall  continue  to  paHicr 
ip«t«^n  re^laur  cletssroom  instruction  and  all  other  activ-* 
iti^s  pending  the  hearing.  *     •     '  ' 

,8.53  Waiver  .  -  ; 

'  The  student' a. oright  to  a  hearing  for  long-term  disci- 
^^Dl-ine  may  not  be  waived^  (see  Sec*  8*5.16.1)  ^ 

"  8*54  '  Time  and  Place  o 

l«r  The  l\earing  shall  be  at  a  'time  and  place  reasonably  con- 
:  venient  tp  the  student  and  his/her  parentis)  or»gua^dian(s) . 

.        *       ' '         ■     .40^  'y^'< 

2.  The  hearing  shall  take  place  within  four  (4)  school  days 
of  the  datie  upon  which' notice  is  postmarked*  ^ 

3.  -The  hearing  may  be  postponed  at.'the  request  6f'  the  stu- 
dent or-her/his  parentis),  px^  guardian (s)  for  no  more  than 
five  (5)  additional  school  days  where  necessary  for  preparar 

;'tipn*    .  •       ,  c  ^      .  ■ 

4.  The_  hearing  may  Jt>e  rescheduled  at  the  request  of  the  stu- 
,  /  deht  or  his/her  parent (s)  or  guardian<8)  \rfiett  either  is  un- 
able <to  attend  .at  the  time  stated  in  the  original  notice'. 

8*5*5  HcaringrPanel .  ^  . 

S.5.5.1.  CompojWofi  *       .    V      •  '  -         '  .  ^ 

1.  The  he2uring  shall*  be  conducted  before  a  heeuring  panel/ 
which*  will  be  coii^sed  of ;  ,  '  ^ 

'    a.  2  ^tudenis       selected  in  a  manner  tib  be^determined 

by  the  student  body;  *  - 

J-b»  2  teachers  fr  ^elected-bj^/the  teaching  facility; 
'  c*  1  hearin^f  officer,  as  chairperson  and  voting  merobejC* 
^    --  who  shall  be  selected  by  the  School  Appeals  Board., 
(see  Sec.  3*4.^)  and  who  shall  not  be  an  employee  of'' 
the  'school'  district  but  may  be  a  parent  or  other  re«* 


duot/  emd  any  regulations  governing  dlscipllnairy'^ 
procoedlngs. 

*  ' 

3*  On  or  before  the  day  the  notice  Is  postmarked r  the  prln** 
Oipal  shail  make < a  reasbnablQ  effort  to  contact  the  parent (a) 
or  guardian (a)  and  the  student  by  telephone  to  directly ^com- 
municate the  information  contained  in  the  \^itten  notice. 

8*5*2   Attendance  Pending  Hearing  V 

»  .  '  •  f 

Unless  the  student  has  been  placed  on  emergency  suspen- 
sion pursuant  to  thi's  Code/  he/she  shall  continue  to  partic- 
ipate in  regular  .dlassroo;m  instruction  and 'all  other  Activ- 
ities pending  the  hearing.  .    ^  " 

^5.3  Waiver  '  -  ' 

Tbe  student's  right  to  a  hearing  for  long-term  diaci- 
p;),ine  may  not  be  waived,  (see  Sec.  8.5^16.1) 

8.5.4  Time  and  Place  '  -        ^       .  , 

1.  The  hearing  shall  be  at  a  time  and  place  reasonably  con- 
venient to  the  student  and  his/her  5ar6nt{s)  or .guard ian{s) . 

2.  Thia  hearing  j^iiil  take  place  within  foUr  (4) -school  days 
^  of  €hi9.dat^  upo#  which  notice  'is  postmarked. 

a.  The  heating  t[tay  be  postponed  at  the  request  of  the  stu- 
dent: or  h^r/hib  parent (s)  or  guardian (s)  for  no  more  than 
five  (5)  additional  school  days  where  necessary  for  prepara-*" 
tion,  ,  «      ;  . 

4»  The  hearing  may  be  rescheduled  at  the  request  of  the  stu- 
dent or  his/her  parent (s)  or  guardian (a)  when  either  is  un- 
able to  attend  at  the  *  time  stated  in 'the  original  noti«3e. 

8.5.5  Hearing  Panel  .  - 

S.5.5.1   Composition  '  ?  ^ 

4.  The  hearing  she^ll  be  conducted  before  a  hearing  p,anel;  j 
hich  will  be  composed  of ;  ,  '  , 

ai  2  students  —  selected  in  a.  manner  to  be^  determined 

'  by  the  student  body; 
b.  2  teachers  —  selected  by  the  teaching'  fadulty; 
*  *  c;  1  hearing  officer,  as  chairperson  and  vdting  member 
—  who  shall  be  selected  by  the  School  Appeals.  Board 
(see  Seb.  3 .'4. 2)  and  \9hd  shall  nbt  be  an  employee  of 
the 'school  cj^istx^ict  but  may  be  a  parent  or^other  re** 
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,  *  spoXJted  meinber  o£  the  cpmrnunity,  ' 

2  •  Alternato  .panel  members  shall  be  'selootod  in  tihe  s^^une 
manner.  ,4 

8.5»S.2  Im)Mirtiality 

'        The  sttidont  has  the  right  tto  an*  impartial  tribunal. 

1 .  No  number  ot)  the  heating  panel  who  is  otherv;ise  intere»t-^  *  * 
ad  ih  t^e  particular  case  shall  sit  in  judgment  'during  the 
proceeding. 

^^2.  HO  member  of.  the  hearing  panel  m^ay  involve  himself /her- 
self in  any  discussion  of  the  case  prior  to  the  hearing  or 
''between  ,\)\&  of  the  hearing  and  the  time  a  decision  is 

tendered,  except  with  other  pemel  members. 

8.5.6  Access  to  Evidence  and  Records 

^  iT  No ^evidence  shall  bo  offered  against  a  student  unl^sd      '  • 
'prior  to  the  hearing  the^  student  is  allowed  to  inspect 
written  evidence*  and  is  informed  of  the  nzunes  of  witnesses 
agaitist  hbr/him  and  the  substance  of  their  testimony. 

2.  Th6  student  shall  have  accea?  to  all  her/his  school  rec- 
ords, ^s  provided  in  this  Code,   (see  Sec.  5^1.5) 

3.  The  student  shall  have  access,  to  the  publis  file  of 
anonymous  records  of  previous  disciplinary  proceedings.  « 
(see  8.5.16.4) 

It)  * 

4.  These  rights  of  access  to  evidence  and  records  may  be 
exercised  at  an^  reasonable  time  prior  to  the:  he:^ring  and 
include  the  right  to  receive  copies  of  such  material  at  a 
cost,  not  to  exceed  the  actual  cost  ^of  reproduction.      \  " 

8.5.7  .  Right  to  Counsel 

The  student  shall  have  the  rigfet  to  be  represented  by 
an  advocate  of  her/his  choice ,  including  a'  lawyer . 

8.5.8  Open/Closed  Hearing  | 

The  hearing  «shall»  be  private  unless  the  student  requests 
that  it  be  public. 

8.5.9,  Student  and  Parent  Presence 

The  student,  his/her  parent (s),  aAd  his/her  representa- 
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tive  shall  be  presQn4:  throughout  tho  <3ntire  hearing. 

8*S«10  Adverse  Wili}esses  and  Evidence  *^ 

*Phe  studer^t  ha^J  the^  right  to  confront  and  ojros^-examl^ne 
dll ^diverse  witnesses. 

Xn  no  case,  may  the  hearing  panel  consider  statements^ 
against  the  student  unless  the  student  and'  his/her  represettta- 
tlve/have  been  advised  of  the  content  and  unless  they  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  confront  and  question  those  wHo  mad^ 
the  statements  iand  to  rebut  unfavorable  inferences  that  might 
otherwise  be  drawn ,  except  that  statements  made  by  persons  ^ 
foic  Whom  attendance  is  impossible  may  be  considered  if  the 
Vaiue  of  the  statements  clearly  outweighs  their  possible  un- 
reliability. .  ..  .. 

/  '       ■        '  '  ^ 

8*5.n  '  Pmentation  of  Student's  Case  ^  ^ 

iJvfii  student  shall  be  allowed  to  submit  evidence ,  pr^-^ 
Bent  witnesses,  and  testify  in  his/her  own  defenae.  ^ 

8.5.12  Privilege  Against  Self-incrimination 

The  student  shall  not  be  compelled  to  testify  against 
himself /herself.  . 

8.5.13  Burdenof  Proof,  1*resuniptipn  of  Innocence 

t  The  bu^rden  of  proving  guilt  rests  upon  the  parson  making 
the  charge,  and  the  student  is  entitled  to  a  presumption  of  • 
innocence  of  wrongdoing  unless  the  contrary  is  proved. 


8.5.14  Rules  of  ^dewe^ 

1.  'The  scope  of  the  hearing  shall  be  confined  to  the  charges 
contained^  in  tfee  notice 'required  by  this  Code. 

2.  The  hearing,  pah^el*  is  not  required  to  observe  the  same 
rules  of  evideh<se  observed  by  courts,  but  evidence  may  be 
admitted  on3?y  if  it  is  the  kind  of  evidence  on  wl^ich  reason- 
able persons  are  accustomed  to  rely  in  the  conduct  of  serious 
affairs. 

3.  '  Improperly  acquired  evidence  shall  not  be  admitted. 

4.  All^ testimony  shall  be  given  under  oath. 
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8.5.14.1  Procedural  RuUngs 

Deolsions  C^n  procedural  matters  (€.g.  on  the  admissi- 
bility      evidence)  will  be  made  by- the  chairperson 'of  the 
panel.    The  chairperson  will  also  decide  which  are  matters 
of  substance  and  which  are  matters  of  procedure^.    A  deci- 
sion of'  the  chairperson  under  this  section  can  be  reviewed  ^ 
only  by  appeal  to  the  Schpol  Appeals  Board  as  provided  in 
this  C6de.   (^ee  Sec.  8.5*17) 

8.5.15  Transcript 

A  tape  recording  or.  verbatim  transcript  of  the  entire 
hearing  shall  be  made,  and  a  copy  shall  be  available  to  the 
student  at  no  cost  upon  request.      \      ■  « 

8.5.16  Findings  .  « 

1.  The\  hearing  panel" shall  decide  on  all  matters  of  fact, 
on  the  intimate  question  bf  whether  the  studer^t  has  engaged 
in  prohibited  actiyity,  and  on  the  sanction  to  be  imposed, 
if  any,  by*  majority  vote. 

2.  The  question  of  whether  the  student  has  engaged  in  pro- 
hibite4  activity  and  the  question  of  tjie  sanction  to  be  im- 
posed are  Separate  findings  arid  the*  first  must  be  determined 
be f 6 re  any  consideration  of  the  second. 

8.5.16:1   Determination  of  Misconduct 

No  decision  that  disciplinary  action  is  warranted-  shall 
be  made  unless  the  hearing  panel  first  finds,  by  clear  and 
,  convincing  evidence,  that: 

a.  the  student  has,  in  fact,  committed  the  conduct 
charges;  and  M 

b.  trie  conduct  violated  a  specific,  published  ^tahidard 
of  student  conduct  upon  which  the  proposed  discipli- 
nary action  is  based. 

No  findings  of  misconduct  may  be  based  solely  on"  the 
student's  failure  to  appear  or  to  respond  to  charges.  In 
'  Such  an  instance,  the  party  bringing  charges  is  obl-Lgated 
to  present  evidence  meeting  the  above  standard  if  a  penalty 
is  to  be  imposed. 

8.5.16.2  Determination  of  Penalty 

If  the  panel  first  so  finds  against  the  student,  it 
shall  then  and  only  then  take  such  disciplinary  action  as  it 
may  deem  appropriate,  subject  to  the  following: 
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In  order  td  impose  expulgion  from  the  student's  regular 
qlasaroom  atteftda^iae,'  the  panel  must  further  find,  based  on 
a  clear  preponderance  of  the  evidence^  jthatt  \ 

a; . the  miaconduct  upon  which  the  proposed  disciplinairy 
action  is  based  has  been  persistent  and  serious  ov^r 
a  substantial  period  of  time?  and 
.    -b*  the  student's  continued  attendance  presents  a  clear-, 
present,  and  continuing  dang«»r' either  of  physical 
harm  to  the  student  or  others  or  of  substantial  and 
material  disruption  of  the  eduOisitional  process';  and 

c.  all  other  regular  classroom  alternatives  have  been  . 
explored,  including,  but  not-limited  to,  the  measures 
sat  forth  in  Sec,  7.2  ("Informal  Resolution  of  Prob- 
lems"). 

2.  In  order  to  impose  transfer  to  the  regular  classroom  pro-* 
gram  of  another  school,  the  panel  must  further  find,  Raised 
on  a  oleeu:  preponderance  of  the^  evidence ,  tha^: 

a.  the  misconduct  upon  the  proposed  disciplinary 
action  is  based  has  been  persistent  and  serious* over 
a  substantial  period  oif, time?  atfd;  >  , 

b.  the  student's  continuefiT^attendisynce,  presents  a  clear, 
present,  and  continuing  danger  either. of  physical 
harm  to  the  student  or  others  or  of  substantial  and 
material  disriiptxon  of  the  educational  process?  and 

c.  all  other  alternatives  have  been  explored,  inclucF 
ing,  but  not  limited  to,  th©  measures  set  forth  in 
Sec.  7.2  ("Informal  Resolution  of  Problems")?  and 

d.  the  program  to  which  the  student  is  to  be  transferred 
offers  an  education  adequate  and  appropriate  to  the 
student's  needs. 

3.  m  order  to  impose  probation  or  loss  of  privileges,  the 
panel  must  further  find,  based  on  a  clear  preponderance  of 
the  evidence,  that  informal  means  are  inadequate  to,  resolve 
the  problem. 

4.  Limita ;  o 

a*,  ^o  expul«i^,  transfer,  probation,  or  loss  of*  pf4(v^ 
ileges  shall  exceed  the  end  of  the  semester  during 
which,  the  acts  leading-direct ly  to  the  discipline 
occurred .  except  that  if  the  acts ' occurred ^in  the 
last  six  wfeekSvOf  the  fall  semester,  nonsuch  penalty 
may  exceed  the  end  of  the  spring  semester.  However, 
,      *  .  a  student  who  has-been  tran^^ferred  may  choose,  with  • 
the  consent  of  her/his  parent (s) ,  to  remain  volun- 
tarily in  the  school  to  which  she/he  has  been  trans- 
f  erred.  ^  • ' 

.  b»  The  penalty  may  not  be  more  seyere,  in  kind  or  dura- 
"  tion,  than  that  recommended  by  the  principal. 

c.  Once  the  penalty  has  been  determined  in  accordapce 
with  b,.  the  number  of  a^y  days  of  emergency  suspen- 
sion  imposed  in  connection  with  the  violation  shall 
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be  deducted  from  theMength  of  the  penalty." 

5.  'If  the  panel  chooses  to  impbse  expulsion  from  the  stu- 
dent-" s  regular  classroom  attendance,  it  shall  also  determine 
the  appropriate,  adequate  educational  alternative  which  will 
be  offered  to  the  student  in  accordance  with  Sec.  8.6  (see 
Sec.  7;5.8) 

6.  If  the  panel  finds  th^t  escpulsiW  or  transfer  is  not  War- 
ranted/ but  wishes  instead  to  impose  a  suspension  of  seven 
(7)  school  days  or  l^ss,  it  majr  do  so  only  under  th6  con-r  . 
dit ions  set  forth  in  ^Seg.  .8.4.16.2,  paragraphs  1,4,  and  5 
("Short-Term  DiscipXiTie:  Findings:  Determination  of  ^endlty")., 

7.  The  panel  may " choose ' not  to  impose  any  formal  discipline  * 
despite  the  finding  of  misconduct  if  itXfeels  that'  the  sit- 
uation has  been  or  can  b^e  remedied  without  formal  discipline. 

8.5.16.3  Issuance  * 

1.  The  panel  shall  .fully  record  its  findings\ 

2.  Within  twenty-four  ho.urs  of  the  Jiearing,  c^ies  of  the 
findings  shall  be  mailed  to  thfe  student,  to  hi fi^/tier  parent  (s) , 
to  the  student's,  designated  hearing  representative,  and  to 
the  principal. 


3.  The  copies  mailed  to  student,  parent (s) 
tive  sM^ll  also  contain  a  statement  of: 


and  rdpresenta- 


the  student  *s.  right  to  appeal  any  adverse  rts 
together  with  the-^ppeals  procedures  (see 
17) ?  and 

the  procedure  for  reinstatement;  at  the  end  of\the 
penalty  period  if  any  discipline  has  been  impoq^ed; 
and 

the  educational  alternatives  available  to  the  st 
dent  if  expulsion  from  regular  classes  has  been 
posed  and  the  right  of  student  and  parent  to  reject 
these  alternatives  (see  Sec.  7.5.8,  8.6);  and 
the  student's  right,  with  the  consent  of  his/hiar 
parent,  if  transfer  has  been  imposed,  to  choose  in^ 
stead  full  expulsion  for  ther  period  of  the  trans fer\ 
(see  Sec.  7.5.-9.,  8.6). 


8.5.16.4  /Anonymous  Publicmteords 


The  hearing  pane 
student^  issue  its  fi^ 
ings  in  anonymous  foi 
be'  maintained  in  a  pt 
tion  by  all  meml^ers 
ents .    The  student  ma 


shall  also,  with  the  consent  of  the 
idings  and/or  a  sxammary  of  the  proce^d- 

with  all  names  deleted,  which  shal^l 
lie  file  and  shall  be  open  to  inspec- 

the  school  community,  including  par- 

withhold  her/his  coni^ent  if  she/he 
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beXieves  that  the  record  would  tond  to  i4ontify' her/him  even 
in  its  'anonymous  form, 

8.5.17  Appeals  !        ^  '  ^ 

V    A  "student  who  has  been  found  guilty  of  misconduct  under 
the  hearing  procedures  for  long-term  discipline  has  the  right 
to  appeal  to  the  School  Appeals  Board.   (For  the  composition 
df  the  Board I  oee  ,Sec.  3.4.2.) 

1.  Such  appeal  shAll  be  filed  in  writing  within  five  school 
days  following  the  issuance  of  the* hearing  panel's  finding. 

2.  The  Appeals  Board  may  determine  if  the  student  may  con- 
.  tinue  to  participate        regular 'Classroom  instruction  and 

other  activities  pending  t^e  appeal.  " 

♦  ' 

3.  The  School  Appeals  Board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  within 
five  school  days  of  the  filing  of  the  appeal,  unless  the 
student  or  his/her  representative  requests,  an  extension  of 
time  to  allow  adequate ^preparation.        .  r  - 

4.  The  hearing  shall  be  closed  unless  the 'student  requests 
that  it  be  open. 

5.  The  Appeals  Board  shall *review  all  written  documents  in 
the  case  and 'If  requested  review  the  entire  recording  or 
transcript  of  the  hearing  below  or  those  portions  designated 
by  the  student  and  the  principal. 

6.  The  student  and  her/his  representative,  including  a  lawyer 
may  address  the  Appeals  Boa'trd  on  the  evidence  at  the  hearing 
below  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  penalty. 

7.  New  evidence  will  be  admitted  only  to  avoid  a  substantial 
iithreat  of  unfairness. 

8.  '  The  Appeals  Board  shall  specifically  determine  if  there 
was  sufficient  evidence  to  find  that  the  alleged,  violation (s) 
by  the  student  occurred  and  if  any  penalty  imposed  was  appro* 
priate  for  the  violation (s) .  \ 

9.  The  Appeals  Board  shall  issue  its  findings  in  writing  ^ 
within  forty-eighty  (48)  hours  of  the  hearing. 

-10-r  The-^ppeals  Board  may  modify  the  'decision  of  the  hearing/ 
p&nel.  However,  in  no  event  may  the  Appeals  Board  impose 
added  or  more  severe  restrictions  on  the  student. 

8.5.18  Expunging  Records 

1,  In  the  event  that  either  the  heajfing  panel  or  the  Appeals 
Board  find  that  disciplinary  action  is  not  warranted,  the 
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Student  shall  be  Immediately  reinstated  if  any  sanctions 
had  been  imposed,'  all  records  and  documentation  regarding 
the  disciplinary  proceedings  shall  be  Immediately  destroy- 
ed, and  no  information  regarding  the  proceedings  shall  be 
placed  in  the  student* s  record  or  communicated  to  any  per-* 
son  iexcept  as  provided  in  the  sections  of  this  Code  govern- 
ing issuance  of  findings*     (see  S<^c*  9*5. 16*3,  8.5.16.4) 

2.,  All  other  records  concerning  disciplinary  proceedings, 
including  the  imposition  of  disciplinary  action,  shall  be 
destroyed  at  the  end  of  each  school  year,  except:  for  the 
pUblltn,, record  file  of ,  anonymous  proceedings,   (see  Sec.  8*5. 
16.4) 

8.6  Education  for  Excluded  Students 

1.  The  principal  shall  be  responsible  for  insuring  that  any 
student  who  is  suspended  or  expelled  from  his/her  regular 
classroom  attendance,' including  any  student  placed  on  emer- 
gency sus^)Biision,  is  afforded  educational  assistance  (and, 
where  approprTlite,  diagnostic  examination)  during  the  period 
o£  exclusion  irk  accordance  with  the  provisions  below. 

2.  Such  student:  shall  be  allowed  full  use  of  his/her  regula^r> 
textbook^  ctnd  shall  be  provided  with  the  assignments  and  tests 
for  the  classes  from  which  he/she  has  been  excluded* 

^  .  .1. 

3.  No  academic  penalties  may  be  imposed  during  the  period 
of  exclusion.    J^ch  a  student  shall  be  allowed  to  complete 
all  assignments'  and  tests  missed  during  the  period  of  ex- 
clusion. 

4.  If  a  he^rijng  panel  imposes  suspension  or  expulsion  from 
a  student's!  regular  classroom  attendance ^  it  must  include 

in  its  find!{Lngs  an  individualized,  adequate  altexnative  edu^ 
cational  pl^  for  the 'period  of  the  exclusion*    This  plan 
shall  be  based  on  the-  principle  of  seeking  that  alternative 
whic^  is  both  the  least  restrictive  and  most  likely  to  guar- 
antee educational  progress  under  the  circumstances*    A  stu- 
dent Or  his/her  pairent  may^at  any  time  ;reject  this  alterna- 
tive and  choose  total  exclusion  for  the  designated  period. 

5*  A  student,  who  has  been  suspended  or  expelled  shall  al^o 
have  the  opportunities  set  forth  in  'paragraphs  2  and  3 , 
regardless  of  whether  he/she  has  accepted  or  re:^ected  the 
'educational  alternative  offered  by  the  hearing  panel* 

6.  3?n  addition,  a  student  who  has  be4n  expelled  and  who  has 
rejected  the  educational  alternative  "offered  by  the  hearing 
.panel  shall  be  al!:|.owed  to  pariti£i£>ate  in  any  alternative 
forms  of  instruction,  such  as ^nfght  school,  tutoring,  or 
televised  instruction  or  correspondence  courses,  wh^oh  are 
provided  to  the  general  public  by  the  school  district* 
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7.  If  a  hearing  ,panel  jjraposes  involuntary  transfer  and  the 
student;  with  parental  consent^^  chooses  total  expulsion  for 
the  £)eriod  of  the  transfer  instead  (sefe  Sec,  7.5.9),  she/he 
Shall  have  the  opportunities -set  forth  in  paragraphs  2,  3, 
and  6. 
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MODEL  HIGH  SCHQOt  DISCIPLINARY  PROCEDURE  CODE 

Pinal  Draft         '  , 
Article  f/1  -  Prfaiminary  Procedure 

hv  i-h^%?^"^?"n  ^^511        suspended,  transferred  or  expelled, 
^n^ o?^^?J  a.re^  ^-clr^c^^tir^nr  co;^^^^ 

Comment:         Thia  Code        intended  to  govern  only  the  serious 'dts- 

oiplinary  acnons  specified.  .  Thus,  discipline  such  as  repri- 
,  ,  mands  or  even  the  removal  Br,  a  student  from  a  classroom  by  a  y 


teacher  for  the  remainder  of  the  class  period  are  not  cir- 


\ 


§2 


cumscribed  by  this  "Code.     However,  it  is  intended  that  with'v 
regard  to  the*  serious  disciplinary  actions  specified,  a  failure^ 
to  comply  with  this. statute  in' all  respects  makes  the  dis-' 
ciplinary,  actions  statutorily  impossible..    This  shoulcJ  not  be 
one  more  "rights"  Code  to  which  only  lip  service  is  given. 

Where  the  Drincl,pal  determines  to  impose  any  disciplinary 
action  regulated  by  this  Code,  he  may  either:  ^acapiinary 

a)  temporarily  suspend  the  student  under  the-    '  • 
provisio^ns  6f  §3  of  this  Code;  or 

b)  invoke  the  heaMng  procedure  provided  for 
.    in  Article  II  of  this  Code. 

The  implenent€tion  of  either  of  these  alternatives  with  regard 
Other^"  Tactual  incident  shall  preclude  the  use  of  the 
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:r  ^"Fi*ino:ipal**  is  Used  here  and  throughout  because  thai 
office  usflaally  weilds  the  power  which  is  being  structured. 

Substitutions  based  on  local  conditions  are  easily  made 

'  .    ■     5»    •  •      .  '  - 

The-  principal  of  a  school  may  temporarily  suspend  any 
student,  where  the  continued  presence  of  the  student  at  th; 
school  at  that  time  will  be  substantially  disruptive  of  the 
physical  or  educatidlaal  interests  of  the  other  students* 
No  temporary  suspension  shall  continue  past  the  opening 
of  the  seojond  regular  school  day  after  the  day^on  which  the 
temporary  suspension-  begins,  or  6e  renewable.     V/here  the 
principal  temporarily  suspends  any  student  his  shall  immedi- 
ately, either  in  person  or  by  certified  mail,  give  .both  to 
the  student  and  to  his  parent  or  guardian,  a  written  notice 
which  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  a  description 
of  t'Vie  act  or  acts  upon  which  the  temp.oi*ary  suspension  is 
based,  and  the  duration  of  the  temporary  suspension  which 
has  been  imposed.     The  imposition  of  a  teiriporary  susipenci  .•' 
pursuant  to  this  section " shall  preclude  any  oth^r  discip- 
linary action,  based  ^pon  the  same  factual  incident. 


t:         This  section^.l^fij,  f  r*ankly ,  a  sop  to  principals.  Thj 

h'^pG  is  to  allow  them^to  de^l  with  emergencies,  where  fcoj 

r.rQ  running  highi'^without  imposing  serious  punishment  upo:, 

any  student.  '  Too  ofterfVin  the  past  students  have  been  "scr,,. 

goats  for  anger' and  frfs'tration  exi'^tent  throughout^  a  s  -' 

/  « 
Here  'the  principal  can  "punish,"  even,  if  need  be,,  to  "scv* 

-face,"  without  tiloing  serious  damage  to  the  student.  The 
high  procedui*al  cost  of  an  Artiq,le  II  proceeding  should 
further  encourage  the  prijjicipfil  to  utilize  this  section, 
of  course  the  benefit  ^t6  the  student  (e.g.,.  In  terms  of 
future  earnings,  or  in  terms  of  future  likelihood  of  being 
labeled  "delinquent"  or  "crnminal")  of  not  having  serious 
dlscipllnarV  action  taken  against  him  cannot  b'e  over- 
emphasized . 
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Some  present  statutes  (e.g..  §10601  of  the  Calif..  Edue . 

Code)  give  a  teacher  the  power  to  suspend  a  student  for 

'■  *  ♦ 

two  school  days  f or  ^^Kood  cause/'     I  h^ve  not  provided 

for  anything  af  this  nature  in^hls  statute  because  I  can    .  " 

think  of  no  reason  why  a  teacher  has  any  interest  in  tjjer^ 

whereabouts  or  the  presence  of  a  student  -ill  the  s^>^ol  beyond 

the  presence  of  the  student  in  that  particular' teacher ' s  i 

classroom.     Teacher's  v/ill,  without  regard  to  this  statute, 

*  <■        '  *^     .  ,k     .       . .         "  ^ 

still  be  able  to  evict  a  child  from  their- classroom  and 

'order  him  to'  the  pr>Kcipal'^  office.     I  can  see  no  reason  to 

give  them  any  further  power. 

^  . .  . 

§i|  The  principal  sljall  have  thb  sole  power  to  initiate 

■  proceedings  to  suspend,  transfer,  or  exp^l  any  s,tudent. 
Except  as  provided  ifi  §3*  this  proce&s  shall  be  commenced 
by  the  giving  of  "notice  linder  the  provisions  of  §6  of  this 
Code.    V/here  the  principal  hals  given  notice  pursuant  to 
§6  oi*'  this  Code,  an<i  where  the  principal  further  ..determines 
that  the  Continued  presence  cS'f  th.e  student'in  the  school 
at  that  time  will  be  sub-stantiaUydis-ruptive  of  the  phy- 
sical or  educational  interests  o'r"th*^^her  students,  the 
principal  may  suspend:  the  s tude^nt  rpencOH'Jg^  hearing, 

No  suspension  pending  a  hearing  may  conb4^;me  beyond 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  rjegular  school  day  a^fer  the  day 
on  which  the  suspension  pending  a  hearing  beginsl  or  beyond 
the  time  of  the  hearing,  Whichever  com^s  first,  Ixcept  as 
provided  in  §9  of  this  Code-.  "     I    '  ' 

.....  \ 

Comment:  Th?  conflict  upon  v/hich  I  have  tried  to  work  in.  this 

section  is*^etween  reducing  ,  the  amount  of  time  during  which 

a  student  v/ill  be"" forced  to  remain  out  of  school  and  cir- 

oumscriblng  the  discretion  to  be'  placed  in  t^ie'  hands  of  the 

principal.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  to  effectively 
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Ilmtt  the  diseretibn  of  the  principal  is  to  take  the  decision 
•^'entirely  6ut  of  his*hand!3.'    However,  giving  the  decistoU'Vto' 
anqther  .person  or  tO'-a  Hearing  Board  would  force  a  delay  in 
the  Hearing  and  would  probably ''tend  to  keep  a  student  out  of 
'school  for"  a  gre^,ter  length  of  time  4     1  viev/  a  long  period  " 
out  of  sch©6\  ^as  a  mpt»e  serious  harm  to  a  student  than 
■placin(g.^rTve*  days  of  disc^etipn^in  t|ie  hands  of  the  lirincipal. 

One  problem  witb^^his  section  i^  ^that  it  might  b.e  per- 
ceived as  a  barricade  to  a  non-disciplinary  transfer  (e.g. 
to  achieve  a  racial  mix  within  particular  schools.)    The  Code 
is  not'  intended  to  a^pply  to  non-disciplinary  t rails fers  of  > 
students  between^Bjools  within  a  district.  '  " 

§5  No  student  shall  be  suspended,  transferred,  or  e)5pelled^ 

exfiept  as  provided  for  in  §3  of  this  Code,  by  *'he  .School  - 
Board  or  any  of  its  agents,  exce^>t  for  the  violation  of ^ any 
'of  the  following  regulation^: 

,       •     a)  assaul.t_Qr  battery -  upon  any  other  person  ,  * 
.   on  school  grounds; 

b)  continued  ^nd  repeated  wilful  disobedience 
of  school  persor^nel  legitimately  acting  In 
their  off icial -capacity ,  which  relucts  in  a 

^         V  disruptive  effect  upon  tl^e  edu^aflon  of  the 

other  children  in  the  school;  or,  ^  ' 

c)  possession  or  sale  of  narcotic  or  h^llucinogenici 
drugs  or  substances  on  s,chool  premises. 

Copies  of  these  regulations  shall  tfe  sent  to  all  students >  as 
well  as  to  their  parents  or  guardians,  at  the  beginning. pf 
.  each  school  year,  "  " 

■       ■  .  ^  /.    "  \  .  ■ 

Comment;         The  Intent  here  was  to  specify  every— iPea son  for  suspendl 

.  ^^  ■  ■      %  ;  . 

transferring,  or  expelling  a  student  from  a  school.  /If  it  is 

...  \  * 

felt  that  there  is  any  basis  not  included  here  which  is  sub'^t'^ 
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tlal  enough  to  jusUfy  oeriouD  dinoiplinary  action,  it  ohould 
be  specified.    Pour  other  poasit^ilitiea  wortK.oonsideratipn 
are:    1)  academic  dishonesty -including  cheating  or* 
plagiarism  i  '      ^     '  ^ 

2)  theft  frdtn  or  damage  to' institution  preirtlsea 
.^P--       or  property;  .  ^ 

3)  intentional  disruption  or  obstruction  of  the 
educational  function  of  the  school;     ,  <  ^ 

'  andjx  k)  possession  of  firearms.    -  *  - 

'Addl,tionally  ^provision  might  be  mad©  for  a  situation  where 
continued  corVCllct  exists  between  a  student  and  a  payftiicular 
teacher  Without  ttMs  conflj^^ct  having  led  po**  the  initiation  of 
(U^cipllfiary  proceeding  by  the  principal.    Ope  section  of 
a  Code  jnlght  proy^de  for  a  conference  to  adjust  thi%  type 
or  situation,    This  coniference  mi(Jht  include,  for  example,  the  • 
teacher the  student,  the  ij^rents,  an^  the  school  counselor, 
and  bo  hold  after  a  specified'  number  of  times  141  which  the 
teaclWi'  has  removed  the  student  j;^om  the  class  and^^roed  him 
-to  report  to  the'  principal.  '  Where  tfie  conflict  is  not^a^ed^ 
upor^any  larger  problem  than  a  clash  of  values  or  persona li tjhx  ■ 
between  teacher -and  ^tudent ,  .it  might  be  provided  that, 
.where  possible,  the  stude^ht,  me^el^-  be  transferred  to  another 

■  cljJss  so  that       '10^3  of  tj^^me  or  credit  would  be  forced  upon 

the  student  merely^b^cause  he  4^  in -an' inf-erior  status  position 

"    '-■  .      '.  ©  - 
compared  to  the  teacher.  \ 


/ 


V 


Article  2  -  Heai^dng  Procedure     .        -        ^  ^ 

$6  P^lor  to  the  irspc^ition  of  any  auspens*3n,  transfer,  oi 

expulsion  upon  any  student,  except  as  provided  for  In  §3  abov 
'     the  principal  shall,  either  In  person  or  by -cert If led  s^lL, 
give  to  the  student  and  to  his  parent  or  guardian  a  written 
notice  which  shall  Include.,  but  not  be  limited' to: 

.    a)  a  description  of  the  alleged  act  upon  vhlch 
*        'disciplinary  action  Is  to  be^  based  v*ith 
•  '      refjerence  t^  the  S5  of  55  of  this  Code  which 
allegedly  h"as  been  vlolatied; 

b)  the  nature  of  the  disclpllr.ary  action  which 
Is  nought  to  be  Iniposed  upon  the  student 

c)  the  tlrae  and  place  at  which  the  hearlnCi  pro- 
*\              ^  vlded  for  In  this  Article,  shall  take  place; 

•\  ♦      '  " 
'  \  and,  d)  a  statement  of  the. student's  rights  at  the 

'  •  ^\  '  hearing.  Including,  but  not  linlted  to,  the 

w  right  to  counsel,  the  right  to  counsel  at 

1  School  Board  expense  where  the  student  is 

\  Indigent,  and  the  right  to  confrontation  and 

\^  .  cross-exanln^tlon  of  witnesses, 

♦  ,  ^          *  t 

Comment:    '     If  the  format  o{  this    notice"  provision  remains  one  C 

ffllnimun  requirements,  it  might  also  be  appropriate  to,  lucluo-j 
,  ,  •         '  X  *   -,  ^  * 

a  llst^of  the  coronunlty  resources  who  might  ser;;re  as  repre- 
sentatives for  students.    Wherfc  counsel  is  paid  for  by  th-j 
School  Board,  as  this  Model  provides,  this  >ould  probably 

not  be  necessary.    However,  If  the  statute  were  amended  so  * 
^         »  * 

as  to  allow  reg^esentatlon  for  the  student  but  not  to  comp^el 
the  School  Board  to  pay  for  It  where  the  student  Was  Indigent, 
th?^. inclusion  of  a  provision  of  tills  natare  would  seem 
'   critical.    At  a  ninlmun  It  should  Infonr.  the  student  of 
*         'legal  services  offices,  CAP  agencies,  lat/  student  rep»'e8enta'^ 
.    ,  tlon  projects,  etc- 


* 


Art  Idle  2  -  Hearing  Efocoduro  .  ' 

f6  Pri<tr  to  thb  Impooltlofi  of  any  ouapcnnlan,  tiranofor.y  «i 

•expuXolon  upon  anj  otuclont,  except  aa  provlclod  fdi*  l,n  §3  abov 
X       the  principal  ohall,  either  In  r^roon^  ost  by  CJortlflod'  malL, 
Bivb  tO'the  atudont  and  Jto  fiia  parent  or  guardian  a  vfrltton 
•     notice  which  .afhall  Include,  but  not  bo  llrnlfjod  toj, 


\  ,    a)  a  dcoorlptlon  of  the  allocod  act  'UpoQ*^ which 


dloolpUnary  action  lo  to  be  baoed  with 
\       .  reference  to  the  §§  of  §5  of  thlo  Code  which 

'    \  •  allecodly  hao  been  violated ; 

b)  the  nature  of  the  dloctp-Unary  action' which 

In  oought  to  bo  Irapoaed  upon  the  ritudont;  ^ 

c)  the  time  and  place*  at  which  the  heorlnc,  pro- 
vided for  In  thlQ  Artlaltj,  johall  take  place  j  ,  ^ 

o         and,  d)  a  otatement  of  the  otudont'a  righto  at  the 
^  hearing,^  Including,  but  not 'limited  to,  the 

♦  J'igbt  to  counoel,  the*  right -tQ  oounool  at 

School  Hoard  expense  where  the  otudont  lo 
Indigent,  and  the  i*ight  to  confrontation  and 
crooo-examlnatlon  of  wltneooeo,  - 

Comment  J         If  the  format  of  thlo  "notice"  pV'oviolon  remains  one  *<* 
^  mlnliAMm  requlremonto ,  It  might  aloo  be  apprcprja^.e  to  Incli*;.  . 
a  Hot  of  the  community  reoourcea  who  might  oerve  ao  repre- 
aenUlitlvea  for  otudonto.    Where  counsel  lo  paid  for  by  th.- 
Sohooi  Boardi  ao  this  Model  provldoa ,  thin  >ould  probably 
not  be  neoeooary.    However,  If  the  otatute  were  amended  adi 
OS  to  allow  repreoontatlon  for  the  obudent  but  not  to  compel 
the  School  goard  to  pay  fcfr  IJ;  where  the  otudent  wall  Indigent, 
the  Inclupton  of  a  provlolon  of.thli  naiaro  would  seem 
critical,    At  a  minimum  lb  should  Inform  the  otudent  of 
^         'legal  bervlcea  offlcoo,  CAP  agfnclefl,  law  student  rep^oaenta*' 
'       .    .     tlon  projects,  etc. 
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It  hao  boon  ouggefeted  that,  prior  to  a  regular  hearing 
aa  provided  for  In  tho  next  oectlon,  a  conference  bo  held 
amonfe*tho  child,  tho  paronta  or  guardian,  and  tho  principal. 
The  purpooo  of  thlo  oonforonce  «otiXd  be  to  dlaouoo  the 
basis  for  the  propdsed  dlool1)llnary  action.    One  advantage 
of  this  would  be  that 'It  wou^ld  net  an  additional  roadbl^k 
In  the  path  of  th'e  principal  considering  dloolpllnary  ^tlon. 
A  dlaadvant^o,  howovor,  la  that  the  dynamics  of  thla  type  of 
meeting  would\o3nd  to.  allow  the  principal  to  c^VifJrm  In  the  . 
parento'  mlndo  tho  "wrongnooo"  or  tho  child,    .Thus,  lb  would 
tend  to  dlmlnloh  the  support  which  the  child  oht)uld  be 
deceiving  from  tho  parent.    Finally »  a  opnferenoe  of  thlo 
nature  might  bet>;or  bo  held  long  before  the  principal  bon-\^ 
sldered  uolng  the  oerlouo  dloolpllnary  meaoure*  which  thlo  ^ 
Cctde  regulates '. 

Prior  to  tho  Imposition  of  any  ausponol"on transfer , 
or  expulalon  upon  any  student ,'exoopt -ao  provided  for  In 
S3  abovo,  a  honrlng  nahalX  bo  held,  by  a  Hearing  Doai^d  to 
detornyfho  whothor^  the  Impotfltion  oC  the  dloclpllriary  action 
propoifpd  by  the  Rrlnolpal  I15  warranted.    Except  as  provided 
In  S9  of  thlo  Codo,  thl»  hearing  ahall  be  held  within 
five  school  dayo  of  tho  dato  on  which  written  notice,  pur- 
eiuant  to,  $6  of  thlo  Codo  Iq  given.       ,       *  * 

Tho  Hearing  Board  ohall  oonolot  of  eight  memboro, 
the  prooenoG  of  olx  of  whom  ohall  conotltute  a  quorum,  to  , 
Include f  ; 

a)  tw0  toachort?^  to  bo  ooio'cte'd  annually  from  tho 
faculty  of  tho  ochool  by  tho  faculty  of  the 

J       ochool  I         •  ^. 

b)  -two  parento  of  atudbnta.  at  tho  school,  to  bo  r 
oolooted  annually  by  and  from  thQ  parent^  of 
tho  students  of  tho  school i       ^  .  * 


>  o)  two  ^xdmi^nlaferatoro  from  tho  ocKodl,  appointed 

*  by  the  School  Board; 

and,  d).  two  otudG'nto  oelootod  annually  from  tho  otudent 
body  by  the  otudO|itQ,        .        ■  .  ^ 

Hherovor  poapible,  no  poroon  ahall  cervo  on  tho  Hoarlng  Board 
rpr  moro  than  ono  year  consooutivoly.    A  atudont  may  elect 
to  have  the- proooodlngo  of  the  hearing  kept  confidential. 
A  student  may  a3.oo  oloat  to  have  hlo  hearing  conducted  solely 
oy  the. two  tcachora  and  the  two  admlnlotrat6r9  as  provided 
for  In  |§  a  and     above,  and  to  have  tho  proceedings  of  the 
hearlng^'kept  conridontlal.    Thlo  olootion  may  be  made  by 
the,  student  at  any  tine  prior  to  tho  hearing.    Such  an  eleo- 
'  by  the  n^udont  ahall  not  affect  any  of  his  other  rights 

under  this  Codo.         .  -  n  .  *  e 

If 

*  .  # 

Conmtnt:        The  principle, upon  which  this  Hetirlng  Board  la  structured 
^8  Qne  of  equalization  of^power  among  competing  intorosti.  The 
/our  groups  reprooented  all  aeom  to  have  different;  interesta 
to  protect  (although  ail  would  probably  oontinuo  to  propaga^te 
XJhe  myth  that  they  'thad  only  tfie  student's  interests  at  heart"). 
Recognition  of  "thoae  dlfforirtg  interests  through  the  gjrant.ol' 
power  to  them  ooomo  to.  me  tJ^e  most  just^  solution.  »  ^ 

F'our  other  pposlbllitios  for  the  flHlftg  of  the  "hearing 
board"  function  wore  oonsldered.    Though  none  of  these  seemed 
as  fair  as  the  Hearing  Board  proposed,  all  have  advantages  in 
certain  sltuatlpno,  and.  are  certainly  preferable  to  moat 
'     current  Vac tlco.    All  pf  tfthoae  are  based  upon  the'  model  of  a  . 
^     hearing  oxaminor.    The  difforonqc}  in  prdpooals  depends  upon 
^   where  tho  examiner  comoo  from.  , 

Tho  four  pooolbllltloa  ^re  Uated,  with' reservations 
about  thoir  adoption  appendcjd;*  ' 
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.1)  hearing  examiner  from  voluntary  panel  of  the  bat^  - 
how  dp  we^^nvrince  attorneys  to  volunteer  for  this  when,  par- 
ticularly in  rural  communities,  we  are  hard  pressed  to  find 
volunteers  to  represent  indigen^is  in  criminal  cases? 

2)  hearing  examiners  from  degree  candidates  in  colleges 
having  element arjr  and  secondary  school  burrlcula  -  how  do  we 
convince  them  to  perform'  this  function?    are  the  colleges 
close  enough  to  the  sohpols       make  this  feasi^ble?    are  they 
perhaps  already  institutionally  biase^ti?^ 

'3)  where  one  exists,  the  school  district  ombudsman  as 
hearing  examiner,  -  would  this  compromise  the  possible  effect 
of  other  things  the  ombudsman  might.be  trying  to  accomplish? 

'I)  an  ex*aminer  agreed  upon  each  tima  by  the  student  and^ 
the'  school  -  does  the  student  remain  in  sohopl  until, ah 
examiner  is  selected?    can  a  student  be  the  equal  of  a  prin- 
cipal  in  the  bargaini^fe  whl9h  woult}  have  to  occur  on  the  ,  ^ 

choice  of  an  examiner?    what  if  no  agrqement  could  be  reached 
on  ao  examiner? 

Again,  any  of  these  might  prove  excellent  as  alternatives, 
depending  on  local  conditions,  where  the  adoption  of  the 
Hearljng  Board  is  not  ^j^itically  feasible. 

§8        •     No  finding  that  disciplinary  action  is  warranted  sh^l  be  •  • 
made  unless  a  majority  of  the  Hearing  Board  has  first  found, 
beyond  a  reasonable*  doubt ,  that  the  student  committed  the  ^ 
act  upon  which  the  proposed  disciplinary  action  is  Jbased.  ^ 
Where  this  finding  has  been  made,  th'e  Hearing  Board,  by  jnajoritv 
vote,  shall  take  such  disciplinary  action  as  it  shall  deem      ^  * 

9      appropriate.     "This  action  shall  not  be  more  severe  ^han  th^it 
recommended  by  the  principal.  g  » 


8?3 


Comment:         The  intent  is  to  require  two  separate  findings »  each,  by 
a  majority  of  the  Hearing  Board.    Only "afte**  the  Board' has 

♦ 

found'that  the  student  committed  the  aot(s)  charged,,  may  it 

f.ind  that  the  proposed  disciplinary  action  is  warranted. - 
«»  ■  •  ' 

§9       *     Ariy  student  against  whom  disciplinary  action  is  proposed 
is  guaranteed  the  right  to  a  representative  of  his  own  choosing, 
including  counsel,  at  all  stages  of' .the  proceeding  ag^nst 
him.  i  If  a"  student  is  unable,  thr*6ti-^  financial  inability,  to 
retain  "counsel ,  the  School  Board  'shaXyl  incur  the  cost  of  ' 
p        retained  counsel  for  the  child.     In  m>  case  may  a  waiver  of/ 
\.'         the  right  to  counsel  be  made,  exceot  by  the  student  with  Ij-Ve 
'    concurrence  of  his  parent  or  guardian. 

The  represGnbatiVG  cTibsen  by  the  student  may  have  the 
hearing  postponed  for  not  longer, than  one  week  where  necessary 
to  prepara  his  case.   <V/here  the  hearing  i3  postponed  at  the     /  . 
request  of  the  student • s  representative,  and  where,  in  addition, 
.the  principal  f.inds  that  the  presence  of  the  student  in  the 
schoo.!  during  that  period  will  be  substantially  'di^sriiptiveTof 
the  physicai  or.  educational  interests  of  the  oWier/:Students , 
the  principal  may  continue  the  suspension  pending  Jt^e  hearing 
of  the  student  f  or  one  week  or  unti  1  the  hearlng'^talces.  place , 
4  whichever  occurs  first.  * 

\  '  ,     I      y  i 

CommenJ^i         It  seems  likely  that  the  right  to  counsel  at  school  boards 
^"       expense  will  not fass  any  legislature,  despite  the  value  it 

would  have^for.  t)rij^  student.     If  this  is  the  case,  the  statute 
should  at  least-s]^r^yide  for  representation  of  the  student  by 
^    an  adult  of  his'.  chAlce ,  to  include  an  attorney  if  one  is 

available.    The  presence  of  qdunsel  Is  critical  to  the  protec-  , 
tion  <5f  a  student's  interests  in  any  politically  charged 
situation.     ?urther.,*lfhe  presence  of  a  r^^presen-tatiye  'in 
addition  to  the  party  is  critical  when  orje  considers  t^te  dif- 
ficulty of  maintaining  one's  control  and  jreaspn  In  a  highly 


charged  situation  such  as  a  disclpMnary  jiearing  whJre  orte  is 
vulnerable.  ^  '  .  '  ■ 


■^^  
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Waiver  of  coynael  sh^^uld  be  determined  by  the  sama 
standards  now  in  use  for  Juveniles  in  delinquency  hearings » 
(See  e.g.,  "Juveraie  Waiver       C9unse3r,"  ^  Caearinghouse 
Review  liOH,  19^71 ). 

§10  No  finding  may  be  made  exoept  upon  th^  basis  of  evidence^ 

presented  at  the  hearing.-  Only  evidence  which  is  relevant 
to  the  isaue  being  considered  by  the  Hearing*  Board  shall  be 
pt'e&ented.    Only  the  kind  of  evidence  upon  which  responsible 
persons  are  accustomed  to  rely  in  serious  affairs  may  be 
relied  upon  by  the  Hearing  Board.     A31  testimony  shall  be 
given  undefr  oath.    The  Hearing  Board  shall  state,  in  writing, 
its  findings  of  fact  as  v/ell  as  the^ basis  upon  which  these' 
findings  were  made. 

^Comment:         Analytically,  the  intent  of  this  §,  in  combination  witi.  ' 
§8  is  to  require  two  separate  findings,  and  thus  presentatici^ 
Of  evidence.     First,  the  Hearing  Board  should  determine  whethc 
the  student  committed  certain  acts  in  violation  of  certain 
regulations,  all  specified  in  the  notice  sent  tQ  him.  For 
this  finding,  only  evidence  relevant  to  that  issue  shpuld  be 
considered.     Specifically,  the  student's  "file,"  or  o|;her 
evidence  of  his  "character'"^-<^r^past  behavior,  is  specy'if icdll.v  ; 
excluded  from  consideration.  "/ 

Only  if  this  first  finding  is  made  should  the  Rearing  | 


/ 


Board ^  go  on  to  consider  v/hether  the  proposed  dlscinfllnary 
action  is  warranted.  At  this  finding  the  principal  would 
probably  wish,  and  probab ly ' should  be  allowed,  to  present 


evi^en^0>  tending  to  shov/  why^  particu]^r  disciplinary  action 
was  recorilmended .     Relevant  portions  of  the  s.tudent's  "file"  ' 
should  be  admissable  for  this  purpose,  assuming  that  the 
guarantee's  of  §11  are  applicable  to  the  contents  of  the  fil«- 
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The  evidentiary  standard  is  intended  to  be  the  new 
^^^•relaxe\j;^«jidard  now  advocated  for  all  non-Jury  adjudicative 
hearings.    The  specific  wording  is  derived  from  the  standard 
pjcoposed  by  K.C.  Davis  •  *  -  t 

§11  The^tght  to  confrontation  and  cro-ss-^examination  of  wit- 

nesses is  Fuarailteed  to  any  student  against  whom  disciplinary 
^     action  is  proposed. 

Comment:  It  has  been  supe-.ested  that  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect 

students  to  conduct  their  own  cros^-examination ;  that  it  would  . 
only  produce  a  shouting  match.    Tl)ls  may  sometimes  be  the  case. 
However,  the  only  just  alternative  may  then  be  to  limit  the 
waiver  of  counsel  to  situations  where  the  student  is  pleading  . 
guilty  and  hoping  for  mercy  (i.e.  where  , confrontation  and 
cross-epcamination  are  not  an  issue).    Of  course^,  counsel's 
presence  is  valuable  even  in  this  situation.    A  study  done 
for  the  President's  Commissiort  found  the  presence  of  attor- 
neys in  juvenile  court  to  be  most  beneficial  at  disposition 
hearings..   The  President's  Commission  on  Law'  Enforcement 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice ,  Task  Force  Report  : 
~~;^3wnl3■e.  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime;  103  (1967). 

§12      -    The  School  Board  shall  have  the  right  to  compel  the  presence 
before  the  Hearing  Board,  upon  reasonable  notice  and  at  reasonable 
times  and  places,  of  any  of  Its  employees,  for  the  purpose  of - 
presenting;  evidence  to  tiie  Hearing  Board  relevant  to  Its  inquiry. 
The  School  Board  Bhall  compel  the  presence  of  any  person,  as 
provided  -hereinabove  v/hose  presence  is  requested  by  the  ^tudent 
against  whom  disciplinary  action  is  proposed.     Nothing  in  ^his  , 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  infringe  upon  the  right  of  either  - 


the  prlnclpaX  or  the  student  to  present  the  relevant  testimony 
*     of  any  person  v/hose  presence  cannbt  be  (\pmpj2llod  by  the  S^chool 
Board..     Further  ,'\ nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  „ 
infringe  upon  tho  privilej?;e^  against  self-incrimination  guar- 
aniseed  to  all  .  persons  by  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  ' Const itution 
of  the  United  States*  ^  •  V 

Comment:         There  is  some  diea^reemertt  about  whether  or  not  the  School 

Board  can  pompel  the  presence  of  students  at  the  hearl>tg,  I 

•     ...  V 
t         think  not,  upless  pet-haps^the  hearinpf  were  hela  during  school 

hours.     Having         hearing  during  school  hours  seems  unreasoYi- 

■  able,  however,  since  many  parents  v/ould  have  either  to  miss 

•        the  hearing  or  miss  a  day's  work.     It  -seems  more  reasonable  tx> 

have  hearings^  in  %he  evening,  and  not  worry  abourt  the  problem 

on'  <a 

of  compielling  the  presence"  of  students.     Presumably  the  School 


Board  could  delegate  the  power  to  compel  the  presence  of 

:    *  ^9 

emplpyees  to  the  superintendent  withc^pt  ^difficulty  and  perhaps'^  ^ 
even  without  formality.  ■    ,  ' 

*  '       ■     .    ■ . 

^13  '         No  suspension  shall  continue  for  longer  than  four  weeks 

after  the  date  of  the  hearing,  or^ until  the  end  of  the  semester, 
whichever  comes  first,     ^ny  student  who  is  expelled  may  .apply 
for  read/nission  at  the  beginning  of  the  subsequent  school,  .year 
A>  and  shall  not  be  denied  readmission  ,on  the  basis- of  the 
expulsion.  ^     ,  * 

§m  In  the  ev6nt  that  disciplinary  action- shall  not  be  foiind--^ 

warranted  by  the  Heari ng  Board ,  all  school  records-  of , the 
proposed  disciollnary  action,  includinr;  those  relating  to  ' 
the  inc iient's'^p'on  Which  it  wa^s^^ predicated,  shall  be  destroyed. 

A 

Article  HZ  -/Appeal  Procedure 
i  *  1  • 

§15      J     The  school  board  shall  provide  for  a  reliable  ve'fbatim 
record  of  any  hearing  before  the  Hearing  Board,  in  the  event 
of 'an  appeal  by  the  student. 
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§16  Any  student  against  whom  disolplinary  action  is  found  war- 

'        rantea  by  the  Hearing  Board  shall  be  allo«;ed  -to  appeal,  first, 
to  the  Circuit  Court'  of  the  Coun-ty  in  vrhich  the  school  is"  lo- 
cated, and  then,  "through  the  proper  appellate  judicial  channels 
•'of  the  state.     The  appeal  shall  be  based  upan  the  record  of  the 
^•hearing- be fore  the  Hearing  Board  and  upon  the  Jbriefs  and  argu- 
.    y''^  raents  of  counsel  for  both  sid^s.     The  court  may,  in  its  discre- 
*•  '    tion,  allow  the  student  to  remain  in  school*  pending  the  appeal. 

Comment:         An  alternative  to  an  appeal  in  the  judi'cia.1  system  is  an 
administ<rative, appeal.     See  e.g.  California  Education  Code, 
Section  10608  (Appea3^--?r?'bf  Tight  for  parent  .or*  guardian  to 
county  board  of  education,  whose  determination  is  "final  agd 
binding").f  This  seems  to  me  to  be  less  costly  but  also  mudh 
less  politically  desirable.     A  more  desirable,  and  still 
inexpensive,  alternative  would  be  to  have  an  ombudsman,  employed 
either  within  the  local  school  distric^or  in  the  state  Bo^LUd  , 
of  Education.     The  bmbu<3sman  would,  of /necessity ,  be  required  ; 
to  be.  totally  independent  of  the  regular  school  hierarchy. 
If  such  an  ombudsman  existed,  he  coulct  handle"- all' appeals  ad- 
ministratively and  thus  do  away  fwith  the  neeva  to  continually^ 
use  the  court  system  to  handle  appeals  from  Hearing  Board 
'    cfecisions.     Of  course,  as  was  noted  earlier,  having  an  ombudsman 
perform  these  functions  might  well  compromise  his  effectiveness 
on  *bther  matters  with  which  he  is  dealing. 

The  School  Bbard  shall, ^upon  written  notification  that  " 
an  appeal  is  being  tak«n  by  a  student j  immediately  prepare  . 
an  accurate  transcript  ot;^  the  record  of  the.  disciplinary 
hearing,  a  copy  of  which  shall^tefi  provided  to  the  student 


'  -  -  "  ,  .  '    ,      :  '  •  8  32   ■'  ,  . 


Vov  use  on  appeai/.  The  Sab^jpoi  Boa|d  shall  -  be  i»esponslb;]^e*' for 
■    providing  a  copy  of  this  trfmcrip^  to  the  cour^t  for  its  :iise  i. 
In  considering  the  appeal.. 


Writtfen  bjir:'  Ralph  Faust, v'Jr,;  1.  >  ,  i  , 
:l    ;■•     •  ,   q  .  •  Staff  Attorhfy         /  ' :  ■    t;  "  ; 

National  Ju^nil^  Law  p 
I,      ■  Center   ■' '  t  i.    \   '         \     ■  ■ 
Saint  Louis  ^Uni vers i By     i      •  / 
.:36^i2  liindell  Boulevard    \   V]  , 
.jsjt^rl Louis,  m^souri;  ^H^^ 


'iS'lhal  Dr^ft;;  i  H/i/ti 
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MODEL  STUDENT  CODE 


^        1.0  RULES  GOVERNING  STUDENT  DISCIPLINE 

1.1  This  Cod9  and  any>  addltion|l  rulas  govarning  itudant  disciplina  shall 
b0  distrlbutad  to  students  and  their  parent(s)  or  guardian(s)  at  the 
beginning  of  e^ch  school  year  and  shall  be  posted  in  conspicuous  places 
within  each  school  throughout  the  school  year.  Changes  in  the  rules  shall 
^not  Uke  effect  until  they  are  distributed  to  students  and  parents. 

Comment:  The  Commission  believes  that  human  rights  in  the  schools  are ' 
not  fostered  by  reliance  on  unvyritten,  ad  hoc,  or  ex  post  facto  rules 
governing  student  discipline.  Rather,  to  insure  that  teachers,  students,  and 
administrators  have  an  opportunity  to  know  and  understand  disciplinary 
rules,  the  Conniniission  recommendls  that  such  rules  be  written  and 
distributed  before  they  take  effect,  ' 

2.0  STUDENT  RECORDS 

i^troductoryXomment:  The  Commission  recorrtmends  that  studeritSfiave 
greater  access  to  and  more  control  over  their  personal  school  records. 
Greater  access  will  guard  against  inaccurate^  irrelevant,  and  (k)solete^ 
material  entering  ^nd  remaining  in  tffe  record.  More^control  over  the 
dissemination  of  records  will  reduce  misunderstaMing  'ai^'d 'misuse  of  these 
highly  personal  data.      •  „ 

2.1  Student  records  shall  be  defined  as  any  matfH^I  ;|ifioaifni^  individual 
students  maintained  in  any  form  by  the  school  board  or  Its  employeei, 
except  personal  notes  maintained  by  teaehert  and  o<tier  ichool  penonnel^ 
solely  for  their  own  individual  use  amd  not  communicated  to  any  other 
person. 

Comment:  Student  records  are  maintained  in  many  places  and  many, 
forms  by  a  school  system.  If  access  to  student,re(X>rds  is  to  be  meaningful, 
the  Commission  Jjelieves  that  all  these  records*  with  specific  exceptions, 
should  be  accessible.  One  such,  exception  is  stated  in  this  section.  Notes  on 
students  that  teachers,  counselprsrand  other  personnel  maintain  for  their  ^ 
own  individual  use  should  be  protected  from  student  and  parental  access, 
it  is  not  professionally  feasible  to  require  that  such  notes  be  opened  to 
students  or  parents.  Moreover,  because  the  substance  of  these  notes  is  not 
communicated  to  anyone,  no  harm  from  their  maintenance  .can  be 
suggested  which  would  outweigh  thi^  inconvenience  caus|id  by  granting 
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access  to  them,  , 

2:ZAV  records  on  •  st^dant,  with  the  exception  of  personer.eveluetions 
'  sijibniitied  in  confidentielity  before  the  tfloptiofi  of  this  section,  shell  be 
open  to  lhat  student's  pwentls)  or  guerdien(s).  Such  records  shell  flsolif 
^open  to,' the  student  with  the  consent  of  one  of  his  perent(s)  or 
Ouelrdien|s),  except  thetv  consent  is  not  required  for  eny  student  in  the 
10th,  11  th,  or  12th  grades.  ^The  school  shell  proyide  whatever  assistance  is 
necessary  to,  eneble  the  student  ihd  his  parentU)  or  QUardien(s)  to 
understand  the  nuitej[iel  in  the  recbrd. 

Comment:  The  Commission  believes  parents  have  a  basic  right  to  infspect 
all  records  on  their  own  children  maintained  by  th^  schooKsystem.  The 
only  '  exception  should  be  personal  evaluations  submitted  Ibefore  the 
adoption  'of  this  Code  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  hot  be 
accessible  to  the  student  or  parents.  Through  ninth  grade  the  student 
cannot  inspect  the  record  without  the  consent  of  one  of  his  parents*  Thus, 
while  the  student  is  in  the  first  nine  grades,  parents  ^wTTI  judge  whether 
mater ial^  in  the  record  is  appro priete  for  the  student's  rhspectidn.'  After 
that,  parental  consent  is  n^>equired.  Whatever  harm  might  result  from  a 
10th,  11th,  or  '12th  grader\yieWinQ  personal  data  is  outweighed  by  a 
judgment  that  a  student  of^rHs  age  sho^d  have  an  independent  right  to 
inspect  his  own  tecord.  Becaus^  some  orthe  material  in  the  record  may 
not  be  readily  understood,  the  school  should  provide  whatever  oral  or 
^fwrihen  explanation  is, necessary  to  khowledgeably  inspect  the  record. 

2.3  An/  personal  evaluations  submitted  in  confidentiality  prior  to  the 
^  adoption  of  this  Code  shell  either  be  destrbyed  witlitnjone  (1)  yeer  of  the 
edoptioo  of  this  Code  or  the  source  end  det?  of  eny  such  jjveluations  shall 
btf  listed  and  this  list  shell  be  made  eveileble  with  th'e^o^e^  portions  of  the 
record  within  one  (1)  year  of  the  adoption  of  this  Code. 

Comment:  Section  2,2  recognizee. the^ need  to  withhpld  from  student  and 
parental  access  personal  evaluations  submitted  In  Confidentiality  beford* 
the  adoption  of  this  Code.  This  exception  to  the  'general  tti\e  of 
accessibility  is  recommended  in  fairness  to  persons  <  who  submitted 
personal  evaluations  under  an  explicit  or  implicit  condition  that  such 
evaluations  would  not  be  viewed  by  students  or  parents.  The  Commission^ 
believes  that  school  sy§tenru  can  honor  this  conflition  while  simultaneously 
minimizing  any  tiarmful  Effects  stemming  from 'the  mathtenance  of 
cor\fidentiat  jmaterials.  One  way  of  achieving  both  objectives  is  to  destroy 
all  confidential  records.  Another  is  to  identify  any  confi^eyitial  documents 
v^ith  enough  specificity  to  allow  the  student  af}d/or  parents  to  find  the,, 
*  source  of  the  documents  and  request  their  voluntary  release.  Although  this 
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section  rtquirts  full  complianot  vvithin  ont  ytar  of  tht  Code's  Kfoption, 
tht  Commission  rtcomn^tnds  that  until  full  complianct  is  achftvtd  school 
.systtms  shouki  d«moy  or  list  ail  cpnfidtntiat  docurmms  In  any  files 
insp#ctad  by  studtnts,  parents;  or '^DUtside  partits. 

2.4  Tht  studant  and  his/har  parantU)  or  guardian(s)  shaN*ba  ailowad  to 
submit  any  matarial  to  tha  raoord  incHidinf,  but  not  Hmitad  to,  writtan 
raiporoa  to  any  matarial  unfavorabla  to  tha  studant  containad  in  tha 
racord.  Th«  prindpal,  or  tha  next  lu parlor -school  official  not  invohrad  in 
tha  racord  antry,  may  undar  appropriata  ciroimatancas  axpunfa  matorW 
from, tha  studanfs  racord  upon  tha  raquatt  of  tha  studant  or  his/har 
parants* 

ComnhMt:  xAs  a  further  means  of  reducing  any  potential  harmful  effects  ^ 
of  student  records^  the  Comgiission  believes  that  students  and  parents  « 
should  t)a  alfowad  to  insert  material*  of  their  choice  in  the  record, 
^mples  of  the  types  of  materials  which  may  be  inserted  under  this  v 
section  are  results  of  outside  testing  and  evaluation,  medical  or  psycho,fogi- 
ca!  reports,  and  explanations, of  unfav»rable  material  appearing  In  the 
recorc^.  It  Is  also  essential  that  appropriate  school  officials  be  authorized  to 
.  expunge  material  from  a  student's  record  upon  the  request  of  the  student 
«  or  hisyher  r^ents.  Examples  of  materials  for  which  a  student  or  hfsAier 
parents  might  request  expun^ment  are  harmful  anecdotal  entries,  results  - 
of  testing  which  occurred  on  a  day  when  the  student  wis  under^an 
emotional  or  physical  strain,  or  obsolete  and  irrelevant  materials. 

*  2.5  The  iHhiaaa^af-  the  student  and  one  parent  or  guardian  shaH  be 
required  each  time  and  for  each  item  tn  the  student's  record  divulged  to 

'  any  person  ekcapt  ctrtificatad^professional-peraonnel  employed  by  .the^  - 
local-school  board  and  Kaving  diract  educational  contact  with  th^  student 
The  cpnseri^  of  a  parent  or  guardian  is  not  required  if  the  student  is  in  the 
10th,  11th,  or  12th:gradei.  ^ 

Copjment:  The  Commission  believes  that  students  and  parents  should 
<fetermine^  yyhat  .  persons,  if  any,  outside  the  local  or  state  school 
,  department  should  inspect  the  student  record.  This  section  applies,  bift  is 
.  not  limited  in  its  appifc^tion,  to  private  and  governmental  agencies, 
colleges  $nd  universities,  branches  of  the^itary^  credit  bureaus,  and 
businesses,  I A  student^may  grant  advance  permission  to  release  his  record 
to  specific  persons  or  institutions.  Of  course,  this  section  would  yield  to  a 
valid  search 'V^rrant  or  a  subpoena  issued  by  a  court 

.  2.6  Any  raseerch  invoKing  student  records  shall  bf  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Code*  Any  reports  or  publications  baaed  on  such, 
research  shall  not  contain  the  names  of  iiyf  ividual  students. 
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$«ct.ICHi  riqulrw  full  compllanct  within  ont  ywr  of  thf  Codt's  Kloption, 
tht  Corrnnlj^iion  rtcommtndi.that  Mntll  full  complltnc*  li  «chiavtd  ichool 
syittmi  ihouW  diuroy  or  list  ili  eonfldfr^l  docuimnts  In  any  fllw 
iri]|}fdtd  by  stud)ints,  partnts,  or  outildf  partln. 

2.4  Tht  ttudtnt  and  hli/HiHr  pirtntd)  or  guMtiiand)  ihill  b«  allowad  to 
sljl^tii|t  any  matarial  to  tht  rtcord  Inckidkiti,  but  not  llmittd  to,  wtitttn 
r^pCKitt  to  any  mattrial  unfavoribit  to  tht  itudtnt  containtd  In  tht 
rt<Hmi,  Tht  princlptl,  or  tht  i^txt  siuptrkir  school  tfff (c^lajf;  nc^Jp^^  in 
tN  rtipord  tntrVr  niay  undtr  iippropiktt  drcumifaiKMM  tN|H^ 
itbm  tht  itudtnt>  rtcord  upon  tht  rtqutft  of  tht  ttud^t  or  hit/htr 

Commnt:  As  a  furtheij^tans  of  rtduclng  any  pottntial  harmful  effects 
of  student  records/ th^^mipnissibn  btllevts  that  students  and  parents 
should  bt  allowtd  to  insert  ifnattriat  of  their  choice  In  tht  rtcord 
£xamplc(s  of  tht  typts  of  mattrials  which  may  1>t  Inserttd  under  this 
section  art  results  of  outside  ttiting  end  evaluation,  n>edlcal  or  psycholo^l* 
.  ci)  reports,  and  explanations  of  unfavorable  material  appearing  In  tht 
recor([,  i|  Is  also  tssential Jthat  ap^roprlatt  school  officials  bt  authorized  to 
expunge  material  from  a  student's  record  upon  the  request  of  the  student 
or '^Is/her  parents*.  Examples  of  nnateriais<for  which  a  student  or  hisAitr 
parents  might  request  expungement  are  harnrifut  anecdotal  entries,  results 
of  testing  which  occurred  on  a  day  when  the  student  was  under  jsn 
emotional  or  physical  strain,  or  obsolete  and  irrelevant  materials. 

\  2,6  Ttit  consent  of  tht  studtnt  and  ont  ptrtnt  or  guardian  shall  bt 
rtquirt^  tech  timt  and  for  tach  item  Jn  tht  studtnf  t  rtcord  divulgtd  to 
any  parson  txctpt  ctrtificattd  proftssiQiUil  ptrsohnti  tmploytd  by  tht  , 
local  school  board  and  having  dirtct  tducatlonal  Contact  with  tht  student. 
Tht  constnt  of  a  parent  or  guardian  is  not  required  If  the  student  is  in  tht 
10th,  11th,  or  12th  grid ts.  ,  ^ 

Copmment:  Tbe  Ck>mmisslon  believes  that' students  and  parents  should 
cletermine  what  persons,  if  any,  outside  the  local  or  state  school 
department  should  inspeot^e  student  recoi*d.  This  section  applies,  but  is 
not  li||)ited  in  its  application,  to  private  and  governmental  agencies, 
colleges  and^  universities,  branches  of^thb  military,  credit  bureaus,  andi 
businesses.  fA°  student  may  grant  advance  permission  to  release  his  record 
to  specific  persons  of  institutions.  Of  course,  this  section  would  yield  to  a 
valid  search  yvarrant  or  a  subpoena  issued  by  a  court. 

2.6  Any  restardi  invohrlng  itudtnt  rtcords  shall  be  subject  to  tht 
provisions  of  this  Oodt.  Any  rtports  or  publications  bastd  on  such 
rtstarch  shall  not  contain  tht  namts  of  indlviduAstudtnts< 
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4.     ^  .      *  •   ■  ... 

Comnwnti  Tfifs  itction  j>^ntctuirY  to  Indlcitt  thit  rtmrch  conductKl 
by  ptrtons  t ithtr  lnsid«  or  outsidt  the  school  systam  Is  not  axtmpt  fro|T> 
tha  provisions  of  this  Ck)df .  Furthar  protactlon  against  potantlal  abusS/of 
studant  rtcords  by  r«taar4:hars  Is  provldad  by  prohibiting  jha  usf  of 
studant  riamts  In  any  raiaarc^  raports  baiad  on  studant  ^Icords.  - 

3.0  SEARCHES  tfP  STUDENTS     "  ' 

3.1  S#a^hH  of  a  studant* s  pabon,  his/har  panK3nai  posiassioni,  or  his/har 
iockar^^  without  a  valid  saaich  warrant  shall  ba  profilbitad  unless  tha 
ptlnclpal  h«i  a  raasonat)la  bails  for  batlavlng  that  tha  studant  Is  oo^tcaaling 
matarlal  tha  possasslon  of  which  Is  prohlbltad  by  fidarat,  stata,  or  local 
law  or  tha  provitlo^ns  of  this  iCoda.  ^ 

Comm^nv,  Ona  purposa  of  this  section  fs  to  ellfininate  general  starches 
where  without  prior  notification  all  studint^  are*  required  to  opan^their 
tockars  for  Inspection  "by  the  sc|[oor  sjaff .  Another  Is  to  require"  that , 
searches  of  a  particular  student's  person,  personal  possession^,  or  focl<er 
may  proceed  only  if  "there  Is  a  raaspriable  belief  that  contraband  Is  l\ldden 
In  tbet  lock<|fr.  ,    •  >  v 

4,0  POMESSIQN  AND  mSTRIBUTION  OF  LITERATUM 
'  "       ...  •      "  ■' 

4.1  Studenujhalkhava  the  right  to  distribute  and  possess  any  ?orm  of 
literature,  Including  W  not  limited  to,  newspapers,  magailnas,  leeflets, 
and  pamphtab;  except  thit  thi  principal  rnay  prohibit  a  specific  Issue  of  a 
specific  puVtlciltion  if  there  Js  a  substantial  factual  basis  for  believing  iu 
possession  or  distribution  will  cause  or  is  causing  substantial  disruption 
With  school  ,  ectivltiei;  This  right  of  distribution  shelf  extend  to  schooT 
grounds  end  buildings,  nbsent  the  rectuisltelinding  of  disruption. 

Coihm$nt\  Sections  4.1 -4.3  apply  to  literature  published  on  or  off  campus 
and  to  literature  sponsored  or  not  sponsored  by  the  school  system.  The 
CommlssionJ}elieves  tKat  It  Is  no  longer  consistent  w|th  hurnan  rights  In 
,the  scfioois  to  ^rtiftrict  student  possession  and  distribution  of  literature 
merely  because  Its  contents  are  controversial' or  because  cer^eln- words 
offend  a  part  or  even  e  majority  of  the  population.  Extraqrdlnary 
circumstances  arise ^  however,  where  tho  principal  belloVes  that  possession 
or  distribution  of  particular  literatuire  will  materially  endanger  |he  normil 
functions  of  the  schools.  This  section  allows  the  principal  to  suppress  a^' 
specific  issue  of  e  specific  pubficatlon  under  appropriate  circumstances. 

4.2  The  principal  or  ai^member  of  the 'school  staff  shall  not  require  that 
*  literature,  including  wtnM>i'Sponsored  publications,  be  submitted  for 
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•PfNToval  or  cofl«mt  priof^  to  dNtUibution.  Tht.princip«t  mty  rtqulrt  thtt 
jfio  litiniiurt\b«*alitributtd  unlra  •  copy^ 'tfurtof  ii  mbmltttd  jto  tlM 
*prlfid|fHil  or  his  dislontt  no  latir  Ihin  tht  timt  dKtrllHitkin  comrvHincif, 

C<mnmt:  Prior  rivitw^of  littrituri  rmy  inhibit  thr  •xirciit  of  First 
Am ndnrt«nt  fritdoms.  Accordinohr,  student  po$siiiion  or  distribution  of 
littmturi  should  not  ftw9itadminB(trttivi  approval.  Studants  distributing 
litaratura  may  ba  raqulrad  to  subnjlt'a  copy  to  tha  principal  no  latar  than 
tha  tima  on-campus  dfstrlhution  baglns.  Students  possessing  litaratura  and 
notidiMr|btutin§  it  to  othfrs  shaft riotba^raquicad  to  subnnit  tuc^lf  litaratura 
undarth($  section.    ,        \  ,  '        .  ^  , 

4,3  Tha  tIma,  placa>  ind  manner  ol  student  distribution  of  litaratura  may 
ba  raasonjMi>ly  raguleted  i^y  the  principal  provided  iuch  regulations: 

a.  ara  qniformty  appliad  to  all  .forme  ol  literature,^  <^  ' 

p-  .  , 

b.  'do  qot  prohibit  distribution  at  times  or  places  either  inside  or 
.  *  outside  the  school  biilld^fig^  for  which  nq^facfiual  .'basis  exists  to 
.   conciude  ihet  fny  intt rf er^ence  with  school  ectivities  Would  occur; 

c.  ara  specific  ai,  to  .places  and  times  where  distribution  is  pro|iibita(;l; 

a,  db  not  inhibit  any  person'ii  right  to^accapt  or  re]a(^  eny  literature 
distributldin  accordance  with  the  rules.  v 

Com/n<r/if;  The  iirlmary  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to  allow  regulation^! 
literature  distribution  so  thet  this  ectivity  wlif  not  infringe  upon  school  ^ 
aptl^^tias.  It  may  bo  desirable,  for  example,  to  ban  distribution  ne^r  the 
doors  of  classrooms  while  class  is  In  session  or  neer  building  exits  during 
fire  drills,  dut  thes$  regulations  must  be  reasonable;  they  may  not  relegate^ 
iherature  distrlbutiof)  to  remote  times  and  places  which  are  unnecessary  to 
ayoijffinterferencov&ithKiiShool  activities.  ^ 

5.0  FREEDOM  OF  eXI*ftESSION  ANP  ASSEMBLY  . 

^  /  '  •'       .    '         * .  "  "  •  * 

B.I  Students  shall  have  the  right  to  express  therriselvas  by  speaking^'^ 

writing^^waiiring,  or  displaying  symbols  of  ethnic^  cultural,  or  political 

values  such  es  but|;tons«  badges,  emblems,  and  ahnj^iends,  or  through  any 

moder.qf  dress  or  grooming  style  or  through  eny  other  medium  or  form  of 

expressioi|;  except  thet  -the  principal  may  regulate  expressio;i  provided 

thefe  is  a  factual  basis  fo>  balleiring  i  specific  form  of  expression  by  a 

specific  student  will  causa  or  is  causing  substantial  disruption  of  ^ooi  . 

actlitfities.  Stuldentf  shell  also  have  the  right  to  refrein  from  expressing 

themselves. 
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Commfii:  Tht  courts  have^cfiarly  IncJJcated  that  the  First  Amendment 
rights  of  students  do  not  stop.at  the  door  to  the  school  house.  The  riyht  of  r 
Hudtnts  to  frtfly  express  thtmsflves/  in  the  abseniro  of  a  finding  of 
lubsuntlai  disruption;  hai  been  firmly  established.^ 

&.t*  The  f retdom  of  student  to  «ssimble  in  a  non<dlsruptive  timt,  place, 
and  nvinntr  ^1  bjfi  preserved.^ 

Commm\  In  exercising  their  freedom  to  assemble,  students  need  not  be 
allowed  to  disrupt  or  disturb  classroom  instruction  or  to  unduly 
inconvenience  school  officials  with  untimely  meetings, 

6.0  FREEDOM  OF  BELIGION 
i 

ai  Students  shall  have  tha  right 4o  refuse  to  participate  in  or  attend  any 
form  of  religious  activity,  including  but  not  limited  to,  prayers,  songi, 
readings,  mediutions,  and  seasonal  programs.  < 

Comment :  Efforts  persist  to  reestablish  religious  observances  in  the 
sthools.  Whatever  the  outcome  of  these  efforts,  the  Commission  believes 
that  the  right  of  each  .student  t(i  refrain  from  engaging  insany  form  of  ' 
religious  activity  in  the  school^  must  remain  inviolate.  Further,  school 
ofPic}|ils'  have  an  affirmative  responsibility  to  avoid  any  harmful  6Htct$ 
being  visited  upon  students  jsxercising  their  right  to  refuse  particjpatlon  in 
'  religious  activities.  • 

7.0  EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

7.1  Ihe  right  of  a  student  to  participatt  fully  in  classroom  instrifction  and 
extracurrfcular  activities  shall  not  be  abridged  or  ImpaiKed  Ijecause  of  age, 
,s«)t;  race.,  (eiiglon,  national  origin,  pregnancy,  parenthood,  marriage,  or  for 
any  other  reason  notffclated  to  his/her  individual  capabilities. 

Com?7nr7?ft--^^  believes  that  discrimination  iias  no  place  In 

publicj;i|ue«tlon.  Schools  shpultf  be  open  to  all  who  wish  to  enjoy  their 
lts«  This  Vight  should  not  be  curtailed  because  the  student  possesses 
charabterlstics  which  do  not  gdnform  to  majority  patterns.  The  list  of 
prohibited  discriminatory  faclton^  in  4hls  section  is  not  intended  to  be^ . 
exhaustive.  The  commitment  to  eqMal  educational  opportunity  extends  to 
all  factors  upon  which  the  Impairment  of  educational  services  cannot  be 
rationally  based.  .r.  '  • 

Introductory  ComrrHUnts  to  Sections  8-12:  Before  school  systems  adopt 
these  provisions/  tlNey  ;$hould  determine  If  staiqjg^n  their  state  would 


conflict  with  this  Code*  Indiarm  for  ixample,  hii  enactad  a  detiiled 
statutt  governing  $pspflnslcns  and  expulsions  vivhich  would  apparently 
pracludt  the  adoptibn  of  Sections  8<11  of  this  Code  by  tocal  Indiana 
school  boards.  Many  other  states  have  enabling  statutes  granting  school 
officials  broad  authorUation  to  suspend  and  expel  pupils.  These  statutes 
do  i^ot  generally  preclude  tocai  school  boards  frofp  adopting  policies  to 
give  studonts  greater  protection  as  school  officials  exercise  their  statutory 
tuthority.  Even  in  these  states,  however,  $tatut«s  may  exist  governing  a 
narrow  lispect  of  the  suspension-expulsion  procedure  which  would  conflict 
with  this  Code.  In  sho^,  a  sound  approach  to  this  Code  would  require  a^ 
thorough  review  of  statutes  .(and  case  law)  on  student  discipline. 
0  The  sections  on  suspension  and  expulsion  form  the  heart  of  any  student 
disciplinary  Code.  The  Commission  believes  that  human  rights  in  the 
schools  c&n  bt  fostered  if  the.  ^rO^edures  governing  suspensions  and 
•xpulslonr  are  spelled  out  in  sufficient  detail  so  that  misuse  and 
misgr;Klers'tandin^  of  the  system  do  not, occur.  As  a  general  principle  In 
drafting  these  provisions,  the  Commission  determined  that  procedulral 
prott(^ions  for^udtnts  should  increase  as  the  sfiverity  and  potential 
long^erm  effects  of  discijplinary  measures  increase.  Thus,  in  this  Code, 
more  proceduraP  safeguards  are*  provided  before  expulsion  than  titforo 
suspension,  and  more  before  suspension  than  before  temporary  sMspen^ 
sion.  In  addition,  the  Commission  attempted  to  reduce  the*^nnecessary 
collateral  effects  — any  harmful  effects,  upon  the  student  baydnd  the 
validly  determined  exclusion'  frorp  school  -  caused  by  these  disciplinary 
measures.  To  achieve  this  objective  it  wa^ necessary  tg^direfully  review 
policies  regarding  student  records,  academic  punishmerits,  {ind  access  to 
instruction  djjring  exclusion. 

8.0  TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION      .      .  / 

8.1  A  student  may  be  temporarily  suspended  by  the  building  principal 
only  if  the  principal  has  reasonable  cause*  to  believe  that:  ^ 

a.  the  physical  safety  of  the  student  or  of  others  is  substantially 
endangered  and  will  continue  to  be  endangered;  or 

'  b.  the  student  is  causing  and  will  continue  to  cause  substantial 
interference  with  classroom  instruiction. 

Such  temporary  suspension  shall  be  preceded  by  an  informal  conference 
between  the  student,  the  principal,  and  the  teacher  or  supervisor  who 
referred  the  student  to  the  principal.  At  this  conference  the  student  shall 
be  informed  of  the  reason  for  the  disciplinary  action  and  shall  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  persuade  the  principal  that  the  temporary  suspeniion  is  not 
warranted. 
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8«2  A  timponiry  luiptntion  ihill  termlnitt  whtn  it  ii  msonably 
dtttrmimMl  ttuit  tht  studtinf  >  prtst net  in  tht  ichool  will  not  rtsult  in  a 
situation  warranting  tamiXKary  tutptntion  undar  sictlon  8.1,  and  in  no 
casa  iMt  it  last  bayond  thalind  of  tht  school  day  following  tht  day  tht 
tamporary  luiptntlon  btgan. 

8.3  Within  twtnty-four  (24)  hours  of  tht  btginning  of  a  tamporarv 
suiptnsfon,  tht  principal  shajf  mail  a  notica  tatht  parant(s)  or  guardian(i) 
of -tht  luiptmltd  ttudtnt/ sUting  tht  sptcific  act(s)  for  which  tht 
ttmporary  suiptnslon  wai  Irdtrtd.  On  or  btfort  tht  diy  such  notict  is 
poitmarktd,  tht  prlhdpti  mill  ipaka  a  raasonabia  effort  to  iccmtact'tha 
partnt(s)  or  guardian(s)  of  tha  student  by  telephone  to  communicate^ 
directly  tha  information  cdntaintd  in  the  writttn  notict. 

8.4  A  ttudtnt  may  not  bt  tKdudtd  from  school  undtr  ttmporary 
suspension  for  mora  than  eight  (8{  school  days  or'portions  thereof  in  lont 
school  year  unless  ojt  or  btfort  tht  ninth  (9th)  day  of  ttmporary 

J    lusptnsipn  and  at  tha  btginning  of  any  substqutnt  ttmporary  susptnsipns, 
tht  principal  commtncts  tht  notict  and  hearing  proctdurt  provide^  in 
^  9r1-9.10.  All  rtcordi  and  docuflitntation  rtgarding  a' ttmporary  susptnMon 
shall  bt  dtstroytd  at  tht  «nd  of  tach  school  year.  No  information  abojut  a 
Ntfmporary  suspension  shall  be  communicated  to  any  parson  hot  dirijctly 
involved  in  tht  disciplinary  proditdings. 

J  8.S  *A  second  .^mporary  suspension  shall  not  be  ordtrtft  within  fiv^  (5) 
school  dayi  of  tha  first  unless  the  principal  rtcommtnds  a  suspension  or 
expulsion  hearing  «nd  follows  the  procedure  outlined  in  9.1-9.10.  This 
second  taAiporary  suspension  may^last  until  the  suspension  or  e)(pulsion 
hearing  If  tha  principal  dtttrmints  *t|iat  the  continued  presence  of  the 
student  would  rtsult  in  aiEituation  warra>iting  temporary  suspension  under 
section  8.1.  ^   -> 

Comment:  Many  school  systems  allovv^rlfiGipals  to  suspend  studenjts  for 
tny  reason  and  without  notice  or  hearing.  The^ecmlsslble  length  of  , these 
discretionary  summary  suspensions  varies,  but  may  ra^ge  up  ten  days  or 
more.  In  recent  y.ears,  the  courts  have  become  Increasmgty  uneasy  ^bout 
this  carte  blanche  authority  to  suspend  students  and  have  imposed 
.  numerous  procedural  safeguards,  ifhe  Commission  has  examined  these 
cases  and  has  attempted  to  formulate  a  disciplinary  proce^ft  which  provides 
adequate  due  process  protection  for  students  while  allowing  school 
officials  to  maintain  order.  , 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  power  of  temporary  suspension 
should  be  used  only  under  the  extraordinary  conditions  described  in 
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SfCtlon  8.t.  This  will  iWow  the  principal  to  cope  with  iny  emerflency 
wtrfuntlng  th«  Imnwilat©  a>(;clusion  of  a  particular  studflnt.;Ev8n  under 
thfl»  circumstances,  the  Commisiion  believes  It  is  poeslble  anj>  fair,  to  have 
ft  conftrtnce  with  the  student  Informing  him/her  of  the  reasons  for  the 
temporary  suspension  and  allowing  the  jrtudent  to  tdntestthe  suspension. 
For 'example,  the  student  ought  to  have  an  oppojrtunlty  to  persuade  the 
principal  that  this  is  a  <^$e  of  misidentification  or,  for  some  other  reason,  ^ 
the  penalty  is  not  warranted/^ 

Not*  only  should  the  use  of  temporary  suspensions  be  limited  to 
extraordinary  circumstances,  but  should  be  limited  In  length-and  frequen- 
cy as  well.  Thus,  section  8,2  limits  each  tei^iporary  suspension  to  .2  days 
and  section  8.4  limits  temporary  suspension  in  any  schojot  year  to  a  total 
of  8  days,  Once  tbe^-day  limit  is  reached,  the  student  cjin  be  temporarily 
suspended  only  W*^  notice  and  hearing  procedures  ^r«!  ^  commenced. 
Likewise,  sectlbh  7^ regulates , the  frequency  oV  tempbr$rv  suspension.  If 
extraordinary  circumstances  recur  within  5  days  after  the|Student  has  been 
reinstated  from\  a  temporary  suspension,  the  principal  pmy  temporarily 
suspend  the  student  again  provided  notice  and  hisarinij  procedures  are 
commenced,  fhijs  second  temporary  suspension  may  last  until  a  suspension 
hearing  is  h^ld. 

9.0  SUSPENSION 

9J  The  principal  shall  not  recommend  suspension  uhless  the  student 
while  on  school  grounds  or  during  a  school  activity  off  school  grounds: 

a.  intentionally  causes  or  attempts  to  cause  substantial  damage  to 
school  property  or  steals  dr  attempts  to  steal  school  property  of 
substantial  value;  or  i 

b.  Inymionally^  causes  or  attempts  to  cause  substantial  damage  to 
— ^ ^private  property  or  rtiitr^w  attemptsjo  steal  valuaWfjrivaliB 

property;  or  -  p 

c.  intentionally  causes  or  attempts  to  cause  physical  Injury  to  another 
person  except  in  self-defense;  or  ,  * 

,  d.  knowingly  possesses  or  transmits  any  fireariri,  knif»*  explosiU,  or 
other  dangerous  object  of  no  reasonable  use  tcf  the  student  at  school^ 

e.  knowingly  possesses,  uses,  transmits,  or  is  under  the  mfluence  of  an^ 
narcotic  drug,  hallucinogenic  drug,  amphftimine,  barbituate,  Ti- 
juana, alcoholic  beverage,  or  intoxicant  of  any  kind;'or  ^ 
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I.  knowingly  uses  or  copies  the  acudemic  work  of  mother  and  presents 
it  as  his  own  without  proptfr  attribution;  or  ^ 

'  9.  rapaatedHy  an<('intantionally  defies  thei^iokjid  autfiority  of  supdrvisors, 
tMMshars,  or  administrators. 

■  .  .     '  ■.  '  *  .   •       '    .  • 

9.2  If  the  principal  choos«s«to  rac9mmend  a  suspension  not  to  exceed 

Kevan  (7)  sdiool  ifays,  ha/iht  shall  mail  a  notice  to  the  Student  and  tp  the 

stud'tnt's  parant(s)  or  (|uardian(i^vwlthin  twenty-four  (24)  houri  of  the 
J  alleged  actU)  upon  which  the^rectfmmendatlon  is  based  or  witfiin  24  Hours 
-of  the  time  he/she  learns  of  suqh  allaged  act(s).  Such  notice  shall  be  in  the 

language  of  the  parent(s)  oi'  guardian(s)  as, well  as  in  English  and  shall 

contain:  ,  c 

a.  a  complete  description  of  the  school  regulation  (s)  allegedly  violated 
by  the  student;  and  , 

b.  a  fMll  statement  of  the  facts*  leading  to  the  principal's  recommenda> 

tion  for  suspensioji;  and 

c.  specific  reference  to  the  student's  right  to  have  a  private  hearing 
before  an  impartial  hearing  officer  at  which  a  tape  recording  will  be 
made  and  at  which  the  student  and  his  parent(s),  guardian(sK  and 

.    adult  representative,  if  any,  shall  be  allowed  to  question  adverse 
witnesses,  contradict  written  statements  of  absent  witnesses,  and 
^       present  evidence  in  the  student's  defense,  including  the  presentation 
of  live  witnesses;  and 

d.  the  time  and  place  of  a  hearing  to  be  hekl  no  later  than  four  (4) 
school  days  from  the  date  the  notice  is  |iostmarked,  except  the 

<       principal  shall  liot  schedulie' the  hearing  at  a  time  prior  to  wtilirl''^ 
"    he/she  would  reasonably  expect  the  notice  to  arrive,  at  the  home  of, 
the  |iarant(s)  or  guardian(s).  The  student  shall  be  informed  of  his 
right  to  a  reasonable  postponement  of  the  hearing  date,  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  his/her  defense;  ]  , 

e.  specific  reference  tp  the  student's  right  ^o  have  access  to  his/her 
recofrds  as  provided  by  sections  2. t*2.5  of  this  Codei  - 

9.3  On  or  before  the  day  tha^  notice  in  section  9.2  (or  section  10.2  in  the 
case  of  an  expulsion  or  involuntary  transfer)  is  postmarked,  the  principal 
shall  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  contact  the  parent(s)  or  guardian  (s)  of 
the  student  by  telephc^e  to  communicate  directly  the  information' 
contained  in  the  written  hotice. 

;)       .        ■  : 
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9.4  Unltss  the  student  is  temixirarily  suspended  under  the  provisions  of^ 
sections(^8.1*8.5,  he/she  shall  continue  to  j^rticipate  in  regular  classroom 
instruction  pending  the  hearing. 

9.5  If  the  student's  parent(s)  or  guardian(s)  are  unnl^e  or  unwilling  to 
attend  the  hearing,  the  student  may  designate  an  adult  to  be  present  at  the 
hearing.  The  hearing  ;ihall  be  postponed  upon  the*  student's  request  to 
enable  the  student  to  secure  the  presence  of  anjadul^ 

9.6  The  hearing  shah  conform  to  these  guidelines: 

a.  An  impartial  hearing  officer,  whjD  miy  be  an  employee  6f  the  school 
«  board  but  not  assigned  to  the  school  where  the  studenl  is  enrolled, 

shall  be  appointed  by  the  superintendent  qrhis  designee  to  conduct 
the  hearing^  .  . 

t>  •  ,  < 

b.  The  student  shall  be  present  during  the  presentatiori^of  evidence.^  If 
witnesses  ageinst  the  student  testify  at  the  hearing,  the  student  and 
his  paVentU),  guardian(s),  or  representative  shall  be  Allowed  to 
question  such  witnesses.  If  written  statements  of  witnesses  against 
the  student  are.  submitted  as  eviden^  the  wjtnesses  shall  be 
identified  by  name,  and  the  student,  his  parent(s),  guardian(s),  or 
xepresentatives  shall  be  allowed  to  contradict  these  statements.  Thib 
student  shall  be  allowed  to  submit  evidence  in  his  own  defense 
including  the  presentation  of  live  witnesses. 

c.  The  hearing  shall  be  private  unless  the  student  requests  that  it  bis 
pubjic. 

d.  A  tape  recording  shall  be  l<ept  of  the  entire  hearing  and  a  copy  of 
this  recording  jihall  be  available  to  the  student  at  no  cost;  upon 
request.  ^ ' 

9^7  Within  twenty*f our  (24)  hours  of  the  hearing,  the  hearing  officer  shall 
determine,  based  only  on  the  evidence  presented  at  thelwaring,  whither 
therie  is  substantial  evidence  that  the  stuclent  violated  a  specific  written 
regulation  of  the  school  board.  If  the  hearing  officer  determii^es  that  a 
violation  has  occurred,  he  shelly  further  determine  the  apilropriate  penalty 
but  in  no  case  shall  a  suspension  exceeding  seven  (7)  days  be  ordered.  If 
the  student  was  ternporarily  suspended  under  section  8.^1-8.5  in  conneo* 
^tiQn  with^is  violation,  the  number  of  days^f  temporary  suspension  shall 
be  deductM  from  the  length  of  thitjufpension  determined  by  the  hearing 
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^.8  Thf  htaring  officer  shall  fully  record  his  findings  of  fact.  Within 
twanty^four  (24)  hours  of  the  hearing,  one  copy  of  the  findings  shall  be 
mailed  to  the  student;  one  copy  to  his  parentis)  or  guardian(s);  one  copy 
to  the  student's  designated  hearing  representative,  if  any;  and  one  copy  t^ 
the  principal. 

9^9  If  the  hearing  officer  determin^^that  no  viptation  has  occurred,  the 
student,  if  temporarily  luspendecCshall  be  immediately  reinsUted,  ill, 
records  and  documentation  regarditig  the  disciplinary  proceedings  shall  be 
immediately  distroyed,  and  no  information  regarding  the  hearing  shall  be 
placed  in  thb  student's  permanent  record  or  file  ot  communicated  to  ar^ 
person  except  af  provided  in  section  9.8.  ' 

9.10  If  ^^uspenslon  Is  ordered,  no  academic  penalties  shalLbe  imposed 
upon  the' student  while' he/she  is  excluded  from  sc^hool.  A  suspended 
student  shall  bo  allowed  to  complete  all  assignments  and  tests  mi»j(»d 
durih'g  tlie  suspension.  All  records  and  documentation  regarding  ^ttHe^ 
suipension  shall  be  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and  no 
information  rogardin^g  the  suspenuon  shall  be  placed  in  the  student's 
permanent  record  or  fHo  or  communicated  to  .  any  person  except  as 
provided  in  section  9.8. 

Cornment:  Section  9,1  deliiteates  -  the  types  of  studerit  n^lsconduct 
warranting  suspension.  The  Cbmmission  recognizes  that  school  systems 
may  wiili^  to  add  to  or  delete  from  this  list  depending  on  policy 
ccnsldoratlons  In  their  locale.  Any  additions  should  clearly  describe  the 
prohibited  activity  "and'should  be  limited  to  behavior  for  which  suspension 
is  an  appropriate  penalty.  '  ^  ^ 

The  remainder  of  the  sections  on  susptension"^ reflect  the  principle  that 
when  the  penalty  increases  so  should  the  procedural  safeguards.  Accord- 
ingly, section  9.2  provides  for  notice;  9.6  for  a  hearing  before  an  impartial., 
hearing  officer-  ^nd  9.8  for  findings  of  fact,  vv 

Section  p.lO  js  designed  to  r/iihimize  any  unnecessary  collateral  effects 
of  suspensions^,  The  purpose  bf  the  suspension  is  to  punish  the  student  by 
excluding  him  from  regular  classroom  instruction.  It  is  unwise  to  add  to 
the  punitive  effect  o^  the  suspension  by  imposinjf  adademic  penalties  such 
as  reduced  grades.  The  Commission  believes  that  a  suspended  student^ 
should  be  given  every  encouragement  to  benefit  from  classroom  instruct 
tion  when  he/she  returns  to  school.  The  inr^position  of  academie^/ialties  " 
during  suspension  only  discouragfes  the  student  and  tends  to  lead  to  the 
same  behavioral  problems  which  caused  the  suspension.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  Commission  believes  that  the  studeht  should  he  allowed  to 
complete  assignmentis  and  tests  during  exclusion.  Finally,  the  Commission 
does  not  believe  ihdt  recprds  on  a  suspension  should  be  maintained 
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boyond  the/end  of  the  school  year.  The  record  serves  no  legitimate 
purpose  and  can  have  potentially  hirmful  effects  on  the  student  long  after 
the  penalty  has  been  served^  ^ 

10.0  EXPULSION  AND  INVOLUNTARY  TRANSFER  , 

10.1  The  principal  may  racommand  expulsion,  which  shall  bt  defined  as 
exclusion  from  regular  classroom  instruction  for  any  period  exceeding 
seven  (7)  school  days,  or  involuntary  transfer  to  the  regular  classroom 
progtani  of  another  school  during  the  school  year  only  if  the  student 
parsistentiy  violates  section  9.1  of  this  Code  iii  such  a  manner  that  his 
removal  is  necessary  to  protect  the  physical  safety  of  otharMn*  to  prevent 
substantial  interference  with  the  right  of  others  to  pursue  an  MUcatiQn. 

10^2  If 'the  principal  recommends  expulsion  or  involuntary  transfer, 
he/she  shall  nuii,  within  twenty-four  (24)  hours  of  !the  alleged  $ct(s)  upon 
which  the  recommendation  is  based  or  within  twenty >f our  (2^)  hours  of 
the  time  he/she  learns  of  such  alleged  acts,  a  notice  to  the  sh^dent  and  to 
hi^  parent (s)  or  guardian (s).  Such  notice  shall  contain; 

tf.  a  statement  that  the  principal  is  recommending  expulsion  or 
involuntary  transfer  of  the  student  and,  in  the  case  of  an  involuntary 
transfer,  the  name  and  address  of  the  sc'Kool  to  which  transfer  is 
•recommended; 

b,  the  length  of  time  for  which  expulsion  or  involuntary  transfer  is 
beih'g  recommended; 

a  complete  description  of  the  school  regulation (s)  allegedly  violated 
Vby  the  student;  ^ 

d.  a  full  sutement  of  the  facts  as  Known  to  the  principal  leading  to  the 
recommendation  for  expulsion; 

e.  a  list  of  the  witnesses  against  the  student  and  the  nature' of  their 
testimony; 

f.  the  time  and  place  of  a  hearing  to  be  held  no  sooner  than  five  (5)  ' 
*     school  days  from  the  date  notice  is  postmarked  unless  an  earlier 

hearing  date  is  requested  by  the  student; 

g.  specific  reference  to  the  student's  right  to  have  a  hearing,  to  have  an 
attorney  represent  him/her  at  the^  hearing,  to  present  witneues,  to 
cross-exaibine  adverse  witnesses,  and  to  have  a  verbatim  transcript, or 
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"  tap*  recording  the  hearing  provided  by  tha<ichool  board  at  no/ 
co»t  to  the  student,  and  'td  have  access  to  his/fiiMr  s<^ool  records  as 
providedby  sections  2s1*2.&  of  this  bode;  . 

h.  the  addresiej|[  and  telephone  numbers  of  all  local  lijgal  ^erviqes  (iffices 
and  other  sources  of  free  or  inexpensiva  legal  assisjbance.  ^ 

10.3  Tho  principal  and  hairing  officer  shall  follovv  sections  9.3-9,10  in. 
establishing  and  conducting  the  hearing,  except:  V     i   ^  ^ 

a.  The  hearing  shil)  be  conducted  before/hearing  panel,  which  will  bo 
compqsad  of  the  hearing  .officer  as  chairperson  and  voting  member, 
2  teachers  elected^  by  the  teaching  faculty,  and  2  students  elected  by 
th#  student  bodyat  the  beginning  of  each  if hp^  yiMr  .Irt  expulsion 
proceedings,  findings  of  fact  and  penalties  ihail  be  determined  by  a 
inaiofltY  V4)te  of  the  hiaaring  pipeL 


b.  All  witnesses  presenting  testimony  against  thf  student  shall  apptar  in 
'^.person  at  the  hearing.  Th^  student,  his/her  parentis)  or guardian(s),  / 
^nd  his/her  attorney  shall  ^liiQ  allowed  to  cross-examine  such^ 
witinfessei. 


luch^ 


c.  A  tap«  racordjng.or.  verbatim  tHranscript  of  the  hearing  shall  be  made 
and  a  copy  shall  Im  ivailabje;  to  thtf  student  oq  request  at  no  toet.  " 

10.4  To  impbse  expulsion,  the  hearing  panel  must  find  that:         '  .  • 

a.  the  student  violated  section  p.T  of  thii  Code  at  least  three^3]^  times 
during  one  (1)  school  year  and  that  each  violation  was  serious 
enough,  in  the  vbsenca  of  other  violations,  :to  warrant  suspension;  or 

■  ■ '  ***      '  •  ' .  ■  - 

b.  th6  c^ntinuAd  presence  of' the  student  in  school  would  endanger  the' 
physical  safety  of  others  or  caMsa  substantial  interference  with  tl^9 

'  right  of  others  to  pursue  an  {Bdjucation. 

10.5  No  expulsion  shall  extend  beyond  the^end  of  the  school  year  during 
which  the  acu  lelKling  directly  to  the  expulsion  occurred/ 

10.6  In  any  case  where  the  hearing  panel  impbsfiis  expulsion;  the  student 
shall  have  the  right  to.  requfst  an  appeal  hearing  before  the  school  board, 
or  before  a  committee  consisting  of  at  laast  three  Vo^jihg  members  of  the 
school  board.  ,  This  appeal  hearing^shall  be  held  wittjiin  one  week  of  thC 
date  such  request  is  made. 

10.7  Th«  board  or  Committee  therebt  conducting  the  appeal  hearing  s^alL 
spocifically  determine  if  there  was  sd'fficient  evidence  to  find  that  thP 
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illijBMi  violation(sr  otGumil  aifid  if  tha  penalty ;^iinpo9ed  was  appropriata  ^ 
forthayidlation(s),  At  the  appeal  hearing:      ; . 

i.  Thf  boardvor  comjnniittee  shall  r«viiw  all  liwitten  documanu  in  the 
case  ami  if  ref{uefted  review  the  fntfrt  10^ 
fiaarifig  below  or  those  portroni;  thereof  designated  by  th*  student 
and  principal.       ^  ^  ,    f      -  :  , ;  .  -p 

■      '       ■  ✓       '     •  ■  ,  •  .  ■  .  •  . 

\b«  The  Student  and  his  representitiye;  including  in  attorney,  may 
address  the  board  or  cpmiiiittee  on  the  evidence  atthe  hearing  below 
and  the  appropriateness  of  th9  ptnilty. 

10.9  The  stiident  shall  participate  in  regular  cfjissrooiri  instruction  pending  > 
the  appeal  hearing'  iinle^  the  hearing  paitel  ipecrlfically  fin^s  that 
continued  presence  of  the  student  in  school  will  endenger  the  physical  ^« 
safety  of  others  or  substantially  inttrfere  with  the  right  of  others  to  pursue 
an  education.  The  number  of  days  the  student  is  ^xduded  from  school 
under  this  i^ction  and  under  sections  8.1-8,5  ihalLbe'daciiucted  from  the 
length  of  the  expulsion:  or  involuntary  transfer  if  such  expulsion  or 
involuntary  transfer  is  for  :a  specific  nun^ber  of  days.  ■ 

Comment:  Expulsion  and  iovoluhtaty  transfer  aris/very  serious  discipli»  ^ 
nary  nneasuresi.  ^They  should  be  innji)osed  only  after  the  student  has  had  full 
procedujral  prqtect ion.  'Consequently,  the  procedures  prior  to  an  expulsion 
or  involuntary  transfer  $rt  more  elaborate  thah  those  preceding  a 
suspension.j^The  additional  protection  provided  a  student  in  an  expulsion  * 
case  includes  having  an  attorney  present  at  the  hearing  (at  the  student's 
expehse)!^  confronting  ail  adverse  witnesses,  conducting  the  hearing  b||ore 
a  panel,  and  haying  the  right  Ito  •appeal  the  panel's  decision  to  the  school  . 

board  or  a  committee  thereof.  "  '   *      "■  " 

*  ^  ' 

11^0  INVOLUNTARY  CLASSIFICATION      '  ^ 

11.1  Before  any  student  is  involuntarily  classified  into  special  classes  for 
mentally,  emotionally,  behaviorally,  or  physically  impaired  children,  the 
student  and  his  parentis)  or  guardian(s)  shall  be  entitled  to  all  rights  of 
notice,  hearing,  and  appeal  contained  in  sections  10^2-10.9  except: 

a.  in  the  notii^  required  by  section  10.2«  the  parent (s)  or  guardian (s) 
shall  be  informed  of  xhtt}  right  to  obtain  an  indepehdent  diagnostic 
<        evaluation  of  the  student  et  the  school  board's  expense  and  shall  be 
V   Oiven  the  names,  addivsses,  and  telephone  numbers  of  apgiropriate 
local  diagnostic  agencies;  and  ^  ' 
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In  th«  notioi  Tfquirtd  by  fc^on  10>2,  tht  piir«nt(i)  tMr  guardian(i) 
shall  bn  iptcif Icaliy  int'otrntd  of  tHtir  rlf^x  to  havt  copk i  of  all  tilts 
.  iriir iiiiNi^rti  upm\  jt^ich  ttia  pro^iOHfl  action  ii  basacl  and  to  prtsant 
axiMst.  midiqal>  piycholOQMt  >t>d  aduoatjfonal  tatthmny  at  tha 
(ahaaNn^;  and  > 
-•      "  ,        ..        ■ ,  •  .  .  ^,  , 

c.  thft  ttudint,  and  his/har  parant(s)  or  QMfrdiand)  shall  ba.  glvan 
I  ^fficTant  timt  to  prapara  f  or«thi  haarlng,  axoapt  that  if  {ha  stUdant 

is  tamporarily  lUtpandad  (^andtno  tha  haarlng  lii^ar  faction  8.5  tha 
haaring  shall  hi  NttI  no  mora  than  30  dayj  from  tha  day  tha  notica 
in«actibh10.2ispostniuirkad;and         .      'ti,  ^  ^ 

d.  to  impoM  involuntary ji^fssification,  tha  hiring  panal  miist  find  that 
^  placamant  in  a  sp«ctal  school  cipss  or  program  woutd'substantially 

improva,tha  studant's.ibility  to  banafit  from  school  attendanca.  ^ 

.  *•     *        '  ,    ,     ■»      ^  '  • 

Commwt:  Aljltiough  invqiuntBiry  classification  fs  not  always  imposad  as  r 
disciplinary  maasura,  there  are  enough  such  cases  to*  vynri^ant  ispaciat 
procedural  safeguards  prior  to  ti\  types  of  major  involuntary  classification. 
And,  in  addition  to  Its  potential  use  ar a  disciplinary  measure,  involuntary 
classification  can  have  Averse  long*run  affects  on  a  student's  o|}portunities  ^ 
Hn  later  life.  Thus,  all  the  propedures  required  prior  tp  an  expiilsjpn  were  . 
IncbrporatedT  Into  this  section  and  some  additional  safeguards  were 
provided.         '        '        /    '  ' 

12,0  EDUCATION  FOR  EXCLUDED  STUD'ENT^  . 

12.1  Any  student  tamporarily  suspended,  suspended,  or  axpallad  from , 
regular  ciaurooih  instruction-ishall  bi  allowed  full  ust  of  ^|is/har  regular 
textbooks  andlhalt  be  provided  with  the  assignments  and  tests  for  the 
classes  from  whiclt  he/she  has  bean  excluded.  In  addition,  tha  student  shall 
ba  allowed  to  participate  at  no  cost  in  any  alter hatfva  forms  of  instruction 
such  as  night  school,  tutoring,  televised  instruction,  or  correspondence 
courses  provided  to  the  public  by  tha  school  hoard. 

Comment:  Please  ^wComrpmit  following  Suspensions,  section  9.0. 

\  13.0  GORPbRALPUNISHIVIENT 
13.1  Students  shall  not  be  tubject  tb  corporal  punishment.^ 

-  ;  -  .0  . 

(;omment:  The  Commiisipt^  believes  that  corporal  punishment  is  incon-  . 
sistent  with  the  values  expressed  in  this  Code^  Furthermore,  there  i;s  no 
need  to  resort  to  corporal  punishment  because  this  Code  provides-ailnple 
authority  ig  deal  with  disrup|tive  studiBhts  without  inflicting  physical  pain  4 
upon  them.  \ 
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October  1,  1975 


STAfEJiEKT. 

to  bt  aUb&itted  la  th«/ record  of 
BeAT^jf  on  Violence  end  Vandellea  before  th^ 

-  Sul>pocBlttee  to  Investls^te  Juvenile  Dellnquencx 

U.S.  ^R»iete  Cocalttee  on  the  Judiciary 


Dr«  Oven  B.  Kieroen : 

Executive  Secretery 
ICetlooml  Aeeocietion  of  -Secoadery  School_ 


The  NASSP  prcientied  teetta^^  before  the  Subcomittee  In  Ite  flret  eet  of 

heerlnfe  on  the  eubject  of  vlo3^8c4  and  vendellsa  In  the  echooXe  on  April  16»  1975 

Zt  did  nott  therefore*  requeet  the  opportunity  to  eppeer  'S^p  at  the  eecond  eerlei 

of  beeri^ge  held  Sept^MerrZ,  1975.    Becauee  the  letter  hearlnt  focueed  on  different 

but  equelly  iaportant  a«W^s^  of  certeln  echool  probleBt,  and  becauee  no  epokeeoan 

for  educational  ^dainiettaCore  appeared,  the  KASSP  feelji  that/  It  ^e  neceeeary  to 

eopp^eaent' lt%  earlier  teetlmony  vi-ch^^le  etate»ent«  *  ' 

.  'V  '  -  ,    '  * " 

The  focue  of  the  Sept^ber  17  hearln^e  wee  eftnounced  to  be  (1)  perental  Involve* 

aent  In.echoole  ee  an  ap^roech  to  the  problea  of. violence  end  yendellea,  and  (2)  the 

fenerelf  eubj^t  of  eCudent  rlthte^  anc^^eaponelbllltlee»  Includlnf  ei^penaiont,  ex- 

fittlelone,  ahd  etudcnt  codes.  ,       ^  .  *, 

^PartoteX  Involveaent  >  *  -     ,  ' 

Our  aajor  eaphavia  will  be  on  the  latter  Subject*  but  let  Ue  eey,  senereUy,  on 

tl^ Matter  of  parenta^  Involveaent  that  we  fully  eupport  It  end  etronsly  believe  that 

It  Is'en  ixa^rtant  elSfflej^t,  irqt  pnly  In  the  reliction  of  violence  and  vendallsa  In 
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Octobar  X,  ^975 


STAtEKENT 

to  bt  ■ubmittad  in  tha  record  of  . 
B«iiring«  on  Violanca  and^  Vindftlian  baf&ta  tha 

Subcomittaa  to  Invaatigata  jTuva^i^ila  Dalinquancy 

U.S-.  Sanata  Coomlttaa  on  tha  Judiciary 

S 

by 

Dr.  Ovan  B.  Rlaroan 

Executlvo  Sacretary 
National  AsaociAtion  of  Secondary  School  Ptinclpaia 


The  NASSP  preaented  testimony  before  thff  Subcotomittee  in  ita  firat  aet  of 
haaringa  on  the  aubjcct  of  violence  and  vandalism  in  the  aohoola  on  April  16.  1973 » 
It  did  nott  therefore,  requeat  the  opportunity  'to  appear  again  at  the  aecond  aeries 
of  hearinga  held  September  17/197S.    Decauaa  tha  latter  hearing  focuaed  on  different 
but  equally  important  af»pecta  of  certain  lichDOi  px^'6Diema7  and  because  ^o  opokcaman 
for  educational  administrator  a  appeared,  tm^  NASSP  feelsQt^t  it  is  neceasary  to 
supplement  ita  earlier  testimony  with  th^s  atatemei!ti  -  . 

The  focus  of  the  September  17  hearitigs  was  announced  to^be  (1)  parental  Invtslve-" 
mant  in  achools  as  tn  approach  to  the  problem  of  violence  andSxondaliamt  and  (2)  the 

...  "s;;^  . 

S^e^aral"  aubject  of  student  rights  alnd  responsibilities,  including  suapenalons,  ex- 

%  >  ■ 

pulsions,  and  student  codes.  ,     '     ,  n  ^ 

^Parental  Involvetnont  i 

Our  major  emphasis  will  be  on  the  latter  subject,  but  let  ua  aay,  generally,  on 
the  matter  of  parental  Involvement  that  we  fully  support  It  and  strongly  believe  that 

it  la  an  important  element,  not  only  in  the  reduction  of  violence  and  vandalism  in 
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th«  flchboli,  but  .In  the  overall  proceaa  of  •alptaloing  an  adequate  environment  In 
which  •uc'c«oaful  tducatton  oan  Cake  pla^co.    Indaed,  In  the  recent  Report  of  a  Taak 
forcfl  of  profeaalonc^l'a  and  cltlsano  concerned  with  accoddary  education  on  which  Z  ^ 
was  prlvUeged  tb  oprvQ»  one  of  the  prliaary  prlnclplefl  agreed  to  wa ot    "Citlzena  ^ 
and.par^nta  ttust  beco^ie  i^ove  Invq.lvad  In  th«  acl'lvltlaa  of  high  ochoola."  (Intro- 
duction p.  xvll  of  TJie__Ado loncent  J  Othor*Cltlgen9^  _ttnd_,thol.r  HlRh.  gchooln,  Z.D.B.A.,  * 
liareinafter  referred  to  as  tha  Kettering  Taok  Force  Report.) 

With  the  advantage  of  having  been  able  tp  ravlcw  the  testltsony  of  the  wltneaaoa 
bafora  the  Subcommittee  on  Septosbpr  17*  I  can  truthfully  oay  that  thera  la  nQthlng^ 
on  the  aubject  of  parental  Involvenent  in  The  otatcidcnta  of  the  opokesman  for  either 
the  Natlotial  PTA  or  the  National  Commit  toe  fbr  Citizens  In  Education  (NCCE)  with 
which  I— and  I  dare  pay  moot  of  our  memboro — wou^d  disagree.    I  was  particularly,  pleaood 
with  the  otatcmont  of  M|->  William  Rioux  on  behallf  of  HCCt  octtlng  forth  the  righto  and 
reaponblbllltlotj  uf  parenco  of  ochuol  pupllu.    It  lo  thla  Ulnd  of  balanced  approach 
that  wo»  aa  prlnClpalo,  aloo  believe  ohould  be  taken  toward  parcnCit  atudctitOi  teacherOii 
and»  of  course,  admlniotratora .    Without  it»  no  prolttlcta,  of  education  will  be  reduced, 
let  alone  eliminated .    i\,  ^  - 

Believing  too  wlthc>Mr.  Rloux,  that  the  bQst  approach  to  the  pr^lem  of  violence 
and  vandalism  ^In  the  ochobls  lo^one  requl^rlng  "honest*  plaln-^spoken  collaboration  ^ 
between  parents,  students,  educators*'  security  personnel,  and  police"  it  la  our  In- 
tention to  invite  national  organizations  representing  all  of  these,  Interests  to  Join 
the  NASSP\ln'an  effopt  to  deviilop  solutions  to  the  p^toblem  of  violence  and  vandalism 
and  to  disseminate  our  findings  td  members  of  all  of  our  groups.  "^We  would  Hope,  and 
urge;  that  the  federal  government  would  cooperate  with  and  assist  us  in  this  effort. 
Student  Conduct  and  Discipline 

.      Turning  to  the  other  subject  of  the  September  17  hearings,  ^^ASSP  vaa  some- 
what disappointed  to  note  the  absence  of  an^r.^dminls^tratot,  teacher,  or  eyen  studeat 
views  presented  on  the  Important  subjects  of  student  conduct  and  discipline.  For- 


timAt«ly»  stvorAl  of  those  whq  prtiitnCtd  ttsHoKtny  «tr«aged  tho  importance  of 
takiiii  Into  conVid«rttlQn  the  rlshta,  raapoasibllltles  tnd  neneral  welfare  of 
all  of  these  jierties  to  ^he  educational  proceaaUee  .well  «»  th^  pereats  and  other 
cixliene  of  the  comaunlty« 

'     Hpet,  If  not  ell  of  tKooe  who  testified  also  recognized  the  laportance  of ^ 
Al.inteininf  the  educational  proceoe  it  self  as  wall  as  protecting  "the  rlghte  of 
Indivlduel  students  participating  in  it. 

It  Huat  be  recognized,  however,  that  theoe  inlrereets  often  collide,  end  In 
the; day-Co-day  adminiotration  of  e  school,  there  is  ^,ittle  value,  and  precious 
Irittle  tiQO  for  philosophical  etatcmonte  or  eciiiivoCAl  goneralizatione.  Hard 
choices  nu9t  be  made,  and  omde  quickly.    It  vae  thie  reflection  of^^the  real  It  ice  of 
echool  life  which  wq  find  minaing  in  most  of  the  etatemonte  made  at  the  Septcabei^7 
hearing.. 

Many  student  advocate  groups  make  brief  ecknowlcdgcmcnt.  of  their  concern  vrich 
tho  interest  of  the  public  and  chc  largo  majority  of  school  pupllo  in  naintalnlng 
e  echool  onvironment  in  which  the  educational  process  can  be  carried  on.  Having 
done  no,  however,  primary  attention  is  focused  upon  tho  abuse  of  individual  Tight  a 
of  those  pupils  accused  of  disrupting  the  process  or  of  violating  some  other  school 
rule.    Before  proceeding  to  eomo  specific  iesuce  in  the  ar'ea  of  et^dent  conduct, 
let  mo  be  as  definite  and  unequivocal  as  1  can  on  this  general  issue.    A  school 

principal's  first  responsibility  is  to  tho  school  and  to  tho  very  large  majority 

•  0 

of  pupils  and  their  paronte  who  share  its  objectives.  It  is  only  within  that  context 
that'Cjic  rights  of  those  with  other  goals  or  objectives  can  bo  recognized* 

As  Mr.  Rioux  so  clearly  states,  "All  of  the  actors  in  thiis  painfully  real  drama 
o£  violent  behavior  in  scliools  have  rights  and  reponslbilitics Unfortunately, 
the  rights  of  some  of  these  actors  will  cotifllct  with  those  of  others,  aiid  choices- 
must  then  be  mrtdc,  even  if  they  are  hard  ones.    Most  principals  will  admit,  how* 
ever,  that  the  choice  is  not  difficult  when  ^T^lies^between  the  repeatedly  violent 
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oc  dlarupClvo  pupil  and  tho^rest  of  th<9  pupils,  and  tholr  paronta.    Thoy  S.rould  cor~ 
tfllnly  luba^rlbQ  to  hl&  btaCemonti  "Paronta  havo  a  right  to  expect  that  their  chilflron 
wiXl  bo  phyaicaXly  oafo  In  an  attMsphcflro  that  dhould  holp  them  Ih  tholr  offorts  to 
learn."    We  woaXd  further  agroo  that,  "Paronta  havo  a  right  to  cxpoct  that  thoir  con- 
earn  tor  the  physical  oafoty  of  thoir  children  will  rocoivc  oorlous  attention  and 
response." 

Suap  en  a  ion  a  an  d . Expu 1 o lb na  ^  , 

«      Dtsepite  repeated  ouggootlons  to  the  contrary  by  oome  yltnoaaoa,  it  is  not  our 
ex'perionce  that  Cho  f irot  impulao  of  adminiatrators  faced'  with  problems  of  student  ' 
conduct  io  to^OuBpoi\d  or  expol  the  student.     Indeed,  the  Report  of  the  Children's 
Defenao  Fund  (CDF)  lo  replete  with  examples  not  only  of  individual  prlnxilpals  aeek- 
ing  AlternatlVQO  to  cxcluolon  of  pupllo,  but  articles  and  speeches  presented 
throuf^h  our  organization  and  other  profesoional  educator  groups  on  this  topld:.  (See 
CDF  Report,  School  Suspenslono,  Are  They  Helplns  Our  Children?  p.  90,  footnote  37.) 
Other  recent  examplea  of  efforpB  by  NASSP  are  articles  In  our  Bulletin  of  May  1975, 
p.  53,  and  The  Practitioner,  of  March.  1975,  ^ 

What'  principals  and^^I^om^^Bwe^  other  ottUcators  resent  Is  the  tone  of  many  out- 
side critics  whose  major  ^6lnt  seema  to  be  to  convince  the  public  that  the  large 
majority  of  educatoro  dooan't^oare  about  children  and  want  only  to  rid  themselves  ^ 
of  any  who  cauae  any  kind  of  disciplinary  proUlem*    We  would  submit  that  this  Is 
Itatontly  untrue. 

n 

In  this  connection,  I  must  comnent  specifically  on  the  report  of  ehe  CDF  and 
the  testimony  of  Ito  spokesman,  Mrs.  Marian  Wright  Edelman,  concerning  the  reasons 
for' expulsion  and  suspension. '  This  aspect  of  the  Report  has  drawn  much  attention 
because  of  dramatic  charges  such  as  these:  « 

•  The  vast  majority  of  suspenslona  were  for  non-violent,  non-dangerous  offenses. 

•  25  percent  were  for  truancy  or  tardiness. 

•  Less  that  3  percent  were  for  destruction  of  property,  \}ae  of  drugs  or  alcohol, 
or  other  criminal  activity. 
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CDF  Indicated  that  Its  ropoKt  waa' based  on  govormnonC  CiguroQ  (from  data  tub* 
»ltt«d  by  tchool  syateap  to  HEW*s  Office  of  Civil  Righto)  and  from  iCa  own  ourvoyQ,v 
Whftt  la  not  made  clear  is  that  the  OCR  data  only  included  numb^ro  of  5u«panE}ionQ» 
*parc«nt  of  atudentd  ouoplKdod,  and  coiapariaonQ< of  theoe  numbers  liy  racial  categorioa* 
All  of  the  data,  on  rpationg  for  auapenalon  ara  difawn  fi^oiijCbF*!  own  aurveya,  baaed  pii 
a  muC^T  ao^alle'r  'sonple  than  the  OCR  data,  and  wore  dravn  totally  ftoa  intorviowQ  vflLth 
parenta  in  their  homes.    The  reasons  for  exclusion  "tflvon  by  school  offlolalo,"^  are 
thareforft  baoed  solely  on  the  parents*  opinion  of  what  those  rcaci'ona  wore. 

While  NASSP'haa  not  conducted  any  survey  of  its  members  on  this  oubject,  we  ' 
plan  npv  to  do  ao,  and  are  confident  6hat  the  results  will  not  oupport  those  of  tile 
CDF«    One  fact  alone  oupporto  this  expectation.    Very  few  school  districts  permit 
tha  use  of  sMoj^noion  for  the  kln^s  of  minor,  non-violent  transgreoaionQ  of  such 
ConcaCn  to  odme  of  the  witneosoa  before  the  SubcosKnitteo,  unleoo  the  violation  is  i 
a  repeated  ono.    Jn  tnesc  caaeo,  the  suspenaion  ia  actually  imposed  becaudo  of  the  * 
demonstrajfcd  refusal  of  the  pupil  to  comply  with  school  rules,  rather  than  the 
'^particular 'Violation  Itaolf.    Such  contlriuod  refusal  to  follow  the  rules  of  the  IschooJ 
even  after  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  have  been  madc.vould'  certainly  seem  to  be 
a  legitimate  reason  for.  suspenaion.    Perhaps  thlo  distinction  escaped  the  CPF 
researcher a.  "  .  • 

Finally,  we  would  note  that  the  CDF  Report  itself  nates  that  36.6  percent  of 
all  suspenaiona  in  its  survey  wore  for  fighting,  but  adds  that  only  1.6  percent  wore 
for  fights  with  teachers  or  other  school  personnel.    The  rest  were,  in  Mrs.  Edelman*s 
words,  "ordinary  student-to-student  scuff lea."    So  worded,  suspension  for  this  reason 
may  sound  1  lice  a  hdrsh  remedy  but,  as -other  witnesses  have  indicated,  nothing  is 
taken  more  seriously  by  parents  th^^^^sical  attack  upon  their  sons  and  daughters. 
School  principals  would  fully  concur  in  ^ia  Judgment,  and  financial  liability 
assigned  them  by  courts  for  physical  injury  rcsAiiting  from  such  attacks  has  made  it 


dear  that^the  courts  regard  the  prevefitioh  of  such  incidents  to  be  a  part  of  their 
■administrative  responsibility.  • 
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In  regard  to  the  findings  of  hot\  cha  CDF  and  of  OCR  Itsolf  that  a  hlghor 
.  parcentmgA-of  black  atudencs  than  whlta  aro  the  aubject  of  gchool  aufpanBlona  and 
txpulslons,  let  ma  say  on  behalf  of  the  NAS3P  that  ve  are  at)  cUstreaaed  as  anyone' 
If  thasa  data  rAult  from  racially  dlacriminatory  action  by 'ony  educator.    We  must 
axpreia  tha  caution,  howeveTi  that  the  disproportion  in  theaa  atatlstlca  should  not 
be  automaBtbally  assumed  to  result  torn  dlscrlmlmrtlon.    Tha  CDP'a  rcjeetlon  of  the 
view  that  Clvo  dlffei;;onee  between  the  A/4  percent  suspension  rate  of  all  atudent/aitd 
tha  7.3  per;:ont  rate  for  all  blacl^  studonta  merely  reflects  the  levels  of  misbehavior 
In  the  two  groups  may  be  correct,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  available  as 
yat  to  support  either  contention.    We  would  hope  that  further  investigation  will 
provide  a  bettef  basis  "for  an  informed  opinion.    In  the  meantime,  while  we  fully 
aupport  the  efforts  of  OCR  and  o'ffhers  to  eliminate  diacrimination  in  school  discipline 
wherever  and  whenever  it  Is  found,  we  would  .Objj  ect  to  attempts  to  characterize  all 
*  date  evidencing 'a  higher  rate  of  disciplinQ  for  blacks  than  for  whites  as  proof  of 
raeial  dlscrJtail nation.  .  - 

Student  Rights  and  ResponsibilitieB 

In  closing  this  statement,  let  me  say  just  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  student 
rights  and  responBibHities,  although  filearly  it  is  a  very  large  subjdet.     In  the 
interest  of  brevity,  and  to  narrow  the  Isaues  as  mueh  ajs^possible,  let  me  tfy  to 
dispel  apme  of  the  spectres  raised  by  earlier  witnesscg*  ^ 

•Every  respectable  educator  would  tpday^agree  that  students  have,  and  should 
enjoy,  all  of  the  basic  constitutional  and  civil  rigfita  of  other  persons  of 
their  age  and  capacity.    Furthermore,  again  quoting  the  Kettering  Task  Korea's 
major  principlesJ    "Students  must  be  informed  of  their  rights  and  assured  that 
such  rights  will  bo  supported  by  due  process  procedures."  (Introduction, 
p.  Kvll.)    Most  principals. Would  agree  with  Professor  Robert  Phay's  testimony 
that  the  best  way  to  meet  this  obligation  is  to  establish  a  written  eode\  with 
student  participation,  ^pies  of  which  are  distribv|ted  to  all  students.     ^  ■ 
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•  Every  respectable  educator  accepta  the  declaloat  of  the  U<S.  Siipredfe  Court 
the  l«w  of  the  land,  including  the  K^ker  decision  and  the  more  recent 
decisions  In  the  Cobs  and  Strickla'V)d  cases.  What  is  more,  contrary  to  some 
>of  the  testioony    before  the  Subcoqanittco,  most  educatlongj.  adffllnlstxators 


fotind  little  or  concern  in  the  Qoss  opinion  regarding  due  process  to  be  ac-» 
corded  in  cases  of  short^torm  suspension.    Certainly,  this  la  the  stated 
position  of  the  NASSP.  «  - 

^       What  does  trouble  many  educators,  however,  is  the  constant  pressure  of  various 
groups  for  Increased  restriction  of  the  use  of  all  disciplinary  powers  by  school 
authority.    Suspension  comes  in  for  ttie  major  share  of  criticism,  but  If  pressed,  such 
groups  as  tlte  American  pivil  Liberties  Union*  as  It  made  clear  In  its  testimony  to 
the  Subcomniittoe,  are  equally  opposed  Co  corporal  punishment,  trnnsfer  to  other  schools, 
or  aven  to  special  alternative  educational  programs.    Any  expressions  of  understanding 
and  acceptance  of  the  need  for  disciplinary  action  by  school  adtuinlstrativc  personnel 
are  quickly  coupled  vlth  demands  for  so  much  of  the  due  process  required  In  a  .criminal 
court  action,  that  such  oxpressions  can  only  be  regerded  as  either  a  lack  of  candor 
df  undW standing  of-^he  realities  of  a  modern  school.  .  „^ 

llg^'l'ight  Oif  this  ttotal  opposition  to  df£sciplinary  solutions,  -ojiels  na^^i^^i^essed 
to  avoid  the  conclusidn  that  groups  espoualng  these  opinions  hre  not 
corned  vlth  solving  disciplinary  problems.  I  > 

^     Many  principals  and  other  administrators  believe  that  the  real  source  of  many 
djjLscipline  problems  in  our  schools  today  Is  an  over-concentra{:ion  on  the  subject  of, 
student  rights,  without  an  equal  concern  for  the  matter  of  student  responsibility. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is,  no  doubt,  ^^as  stated  in  the 'Ket tering  Task  Force 
Report  that,  "Rights  are  a  legal  requirement;  for  the- violation  of*  rights,  the  law 
provides  remedies.    Res pionsibpfl ties,  on  the  other  hand,  are  no.t  so  clearly  spelled 
out.    Rights  are  Stat edT^spohslbilities  are  tacit."  (p.  46).    But.  this^^lfHculty 
'sIjOjMld  not  be  permitted^ to  obscure  the  necessity  oHc.  balancing  st4rdBn£"r'lghts  with 
student  responsibilities. 
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.^Without  going  into  detail,  these  at  leaat  include  responsibility  to  observe  the 

coastitucpional  rights  ofi  other  individual  a.  student,  teacher  and  adminiatrator  alike; 

the  tfeapiniibility  to  try  to, learn,  understand,  and  adhere  to  reasonable  rules  and. 

-reguitfcione.  estibliehcd  by  the  board  of  -  education  for  the  welfare  and.  safety  of  all 

etudenti;  and  tht^  refiponeibility  to  undertake  eome  kind  of  commitment  to  develop  hia 

own  capacitiee  so  that  he  can  take  his  place  as  an  informed  and  independent  member 

of  adult 'society.    Further  detaila  are  givpn  in  the  previously:?mentioned  Kettering 

Taa^  Force  Report  which  devoted  an  eyijfc^re  section  tj?  this  subject,     (pages  A3-63):. 

■    A«  a  final  footnote  for  f U^wre  thoughrt.  I  would  go  further  and  sugge^^ 'that  the 
/      .  •'/  •■  ^"^^ 

no.tlon  of  individual  responsibility  should  be  every  bit  as  important  to  studenta 

•  r 

themselves  as^is  that  of  student  rights.  'My  implication  here  is  not  the  Importance"  . 
of  eich  individual  doing  something  for^  society,  tljough  that  is  certainly- desirable. 
I  mean  rather  that,  without  a  sensevOf  personajl  responsibility  no.  One  in  a  free  society 
can  ha\e  a  senaa  of  personal  worth.    Most  rights,  aftev  all.  no  matter  how  fundamental, 
have  been,  conferred  upon  us  by  society  or  ar^Votected  by  it.    Responsibility  can  only 
be  earned  .and  accepted  by  the  indlviduaJb.    Equal  attention  to  this  matter  by  everyone 
concerned  with  American  education  might  cause  many  of  t|ip  problems  being  investigatid 
by  the  Committee  to  recede  mtfre  rapidly  than  by  the  search  for  more  technical  and^ 
expensive  solytions.  >  .-  • 

Thank  you,.  '  , 
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The>lational' Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals 

1904  Association  Drive  •  R6ston,  Virginia  22091  •  Tel:  703-860-0200 


-February  23,  1976 


Mr,  Kevin  Foley 
Assistant  CoursqI 
Senate  Subcommittee  to 

Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency 
119  D  Street,  N.E.      "     ^  '        ^  ' 

Washington,  D.C.    20510      ^  -  t 

Deor  Kevin!  »  " 

Etidlosed  ^arfe  iw)  copies  of  6ui?  "Preliminary  Findings,  on  Che  surveys  conducted 
by  Wr  Research  Unit  on  the  subject  of  suspensions  and  expulsions/  I  have  ; 
also  enclosed I  a  copy  of  the  survey  instrument  itself  for  "your  information. 

As  y6u  will  slpe  from  the  questions,  the  information  w6  were  sei^king  is  of 
a  factual  andf  quanta|:lve  nature  which  required  considerable  effort  on  the 
paijt  of  thos|  responding.    For- this  reason  w&  think  the  response  rate  has 
been  vety  gofod,  and  care  i^  being  taken  to  assure  that  the,  responses  fairly 
represent  t^e  various  categories  of  schools  and  ^communities  In  the  'tX)tal 
sample. 

In  th^  Meantime,  however,  a  stratified  sample  has  been  taken^  as  explained 
in  the  report,  in  order  to  be  able  to  furnish  the  Coramitt^ee  with  our  pre-' 
limlnary  findings.    While  they  are  based  on  more' limited  data  than  will  be 
available  later,  we  believe  that  the  final  dat;a  will  closely  parallel  the 
present  results  because  of  the  broad  represeniiation -of  states  in  the  current 
sample.    Also  a  report  of  a  separate  -survey  conducted  by  some  researchers  in 
Indiana  has  come  up  with  very  similar  results.    I  understand  that  a  brief 
summary  of  that  stud^  is  being  prepared  fo^  publication  soon  in  the  Hoosier 
Schoolmaster,  a  publication  of  the  state  principals*  association.    • ^ 
 — :   „  ' 

As  YOU  will  see  from  the  enclosed  findings,  a  very  high  percentage  of  princi- 
pajJs  responding  indicate s"^  that  due  process  is  accorded  prior  to  exclusion  of 
a  pupil  from  school.    Another  finding  of  importmice,  in  our  opinion,  concerns 
the  reasons  for  exclusi6n.    While,  many  of  .the  causes  were  non-vloliant 'in  origin, 
fchey  were  fGr  tepeatfed  and  willful  vi'oiatldn  of  school  rules,  and  the  exclu- 
sionary punishment  only  occurred  after  warnings-  and  other  methods  of  dea;Iilng 
with  misconduct  failed.    Ti^ese  important  factors  appeared  to  be  omitted  in  the 
well-publicized  report  of  the  Children Defense  Fund.  . 


Serving  all  Administrators  in  Secondary  Education  ^ 


■1  ■  ■ 
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Mr.  Kevin  Faley 


February  23,  1976 


When  the  final  results,  of^ our  survey  have  b^en  tabulated,  another  report  of 
our  findings  will  be  prepared,  and,  of  course,  sent  to  you^  Meanwhile,  I* 
hope  that  this  Information  will  be  of  use  and  Interest  to  the  Committee* 


Sincerely  your^ 


IBG;ag 
Enclosures 
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Student  Suspensions*  and  Expulsions 

Preliminary  Findings  ^    .  , 

A  Study  by  t\j^Q  National  Association  of  Secoh^ary  School  Principals 

p 

The  Research  DepajTtment  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  prepared  and  mailed  6n  December  1,  197  5,  a 
questionnaire  on  student  suspensions  and  expulsions  to  a  random 
sample  of  1076  secondary  schools  in  the  Unite(3  States.     Data  a 
requested  was  for  the  1974-75  school  year.     Replies  have  been 
received  from  4  56  schools  as  of  February  9,  1976. 

Using  current  returns,  tl)is  preliminary  report  was  developed- 
based'  Upon  a  stratiffled  sample  of  high  schools  (grades  9-12  or 
10''12)  with  populations  of  between  1^000  and  1,999  students.  > 
These  high  sqhools  represent  24  states,  and  are  located  jLh  cities, 
suburbs,  towns,  and  rural  areas.     Findings  from  the  sample  may 
bo  summarized  as  follows: 

Policy  Development  .  , 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  aspect  of  preliminary  f indTngs  concerns 
the  involvement  of  students  and  parents  in  the  development  of 
school  policies  concerning  student  conduct.     Some  83,3  percent 
of  the  schools  report  that  students  contribute  ta  the  develop-- 
ment  of  school  regulations  on  discipline  and  61.9  percent  of  the 
^schools)  report  that  parents  are  involved  in  formulating  these 
regulations.     In  addition,  95.1  percent  of  the  scfools  inform 
parents  in  writing  b'f  school  regulations  concerning  discij^line. 

N 

,  Procedures  and  Processes 

Schools        this  stratified  san^le  evidently  utilized  due  process 
when  invoking  student:  suspensi9ns  during  the  1974-7  5  school  year. 
All  schools,  100  percent,  report  that  students  routinely  are 
told  the  reasons  for  the  action  when  they  are  suspended.  Also, 
100  percent  of  the  schools  provided  an  opportunity  for  the 
student  ^to  respond  to  the  charge.     Other  data  Include:  ^ 

1^ —  In  97.6%  of  the  schools  the  students  were  gilbert 
an  explanation  of  the  basis  for  the  decision  to 
suspend  if  they  denied  the  charge.  . 


In  92,7%  Of  the  schools  the  students  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  appeal  the  decision. 

Irt  100%  of  the  schools  parent  conferences  are  used 
in  the 'disciplinary  process  in  an  7a~ttempt  to  avoid 
eiccluding  students. 
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Pa  if  en  t.  conferences  preceded  the  ^critical  incident 
causing  the  exclusion  in  57,8%  of  the  cases. 

Incidents  Causing  Exclusion 

The  majority  of  students  excluded  from  schools.  l\\  the  stratjffied 
sample  had  previously  beeoi  ^advised  that  the  ijexto  violation  of  . 
rules  would  result  in-  exclusion.     Tho  schools,  report  ttiat  66.^ 
percent  of  the.  students  excludej^  during  1974-75  were'  so  forewarned 

Stiidents  excluded  from  .sghool  ^appear  of  ten  to  'be  repeaters.  Some 
52  percent  of  students  excluded  had  previously  been  excluded    or  . 
varJLous  Orffenses:  .  ^  ' 

The  most  freque|it  reasons  for  student' suspensions  arenas  follows, 

qiven  by  prd.er  of  response:    *  ,  .  " 

^        ^  V  „         -  Annual  Mean 

^  Causes./  ^      '  .  '  "  Frequency 

Attendance  problems  ■' (truancy ,   ^'skipping,"    ,  81.3 
repeated  tardiness)  '  '  ~.  ^ 

2.  Smoking   ("tobacco)      ■        u  ,  j**.^  . 

3.  "Non-v4o3ent  acts  disruptive  of , the  educational  26.9 

proces3  ■  (disrespect ,  defi:^ni:;e,  misbehavior,  ^ 
class  disruption,  cheating,^  etc.)  ' 
4*  violatiron  of  other/ school  *rules   (school  bus/  "  25.8 

cafeteria* -js>resenc6  in  restricted  aijea,  etc.)  -  » 

5.  -Assault,   fighting,  or  threat  of  injury  to  persons.  2,5.4. 

(students,  teachers,  or  others)    .       .  , 

4  fi  7 

6.  Drugs  and  alcohql      ^  •       -  .  > 

7.  \andalism,  theft,  or  other  destruction  o^  property  4.5 


Length  of  Exclusion 


Students  normally  are  excluded  for  short  periods  of  time,     ,  ^ 
frequently  for  the  earliest  ■  possible  return  with  pareijts.^  This 
approach  is  used  to  gain  thfe  presence  of  pa;:ents  a|:  school  for  a 
conference.     Expulsions  and  long  suspension?  are  mvokeo 

relatively  infrequently.        /        .        V  '  \»m^^« 

'     *  j         Annua  Hft^Meaxi 

'       '^^Length.  ^        '  Frequency 

Earliest  possible  retiirn  with  parents 


59.6 


Tv;o.-three*^  days  ^<  I 


.  One  day 


■J:- 


5 

X6'.7 


Four-t®n  da^s       "    -  ' 
Expulsions   (up  to  one  year)  ■  3.3 
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}  Discipl^iB  Preceding  Excision' 

The  rexjo^jpting  schools  indicate  that  various  forms,  of  discipline 
; noirnfially  precede  suspensions  and  expulsions.     These  include:"'  " 


*  Types 

Conferences 
'Letters  home 
!?eferrals  • 
JRe  strict  ions 
pe.tention 

In-SQhool  susipension 
Other 


%  pf  Schools 
.  Employing 
Technique 

-  100 
86- 
73 

.    .4  8     ■  - 
46'  , 
34 
«  34  «  ' 


Causes  of  Misbehavior 

—  •  —  h 

Schools  reported  these  factors  as  most-  responsible  for  serious 
Student  misbehavior.     They  are  listed  in  rank  order'; 

1.  Lack  of  parental  control,  guidance,  supervision  and 
discipline  .  ■ 

2.  Lack  of  motivation,  goals,  and  interest  by  students. 
Loss  of  self-esteem  and  caring.     Apathy.  ' 

3.  Working  'parents ,  single  family  homes,  loss  of  family 
unity,  breakdown  of  home.  »  * 

4.  Drugs^  ^alcohol  and  cigarettes    "  « 

5..   Judici£fl  leniency  and  ineffectiveness 

6.     Petmisj^ive  society.     Changing  values  and  loss  of 
"s©a*raards" 

J,  7.     Lack  of  respect  for  institutions  and  property 
8.*     Peer  pressure  and  related  attitudes  • 


Summary  ^   "  ^  . 

The  preliminary  data  indicate  these  tentat^ive  conclusions  concerning 
Student  exclusions;  7 

1.  Parents  and  students  frequently  are-  itivolveta  ih  the  development 
.     of  policies  concerning  sti^dent  discipline. 

2.  Schools  generally  employ  rudimentary  princi^Jles  of  due  process 
i**^      when  excluding  students.  - 

'3.     Conferences  with  ^students  and  parents  normally  precede  "the 

incident  whic-h  causes'  students  "to  be  excluded.  ♦ 
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4.  Tho  repeated  violation  o^M||fiool  rules  appoaro  to  be  a  major 
cauoe  of  ^student  cxcluoion^ 

5.  Problems "with  otudent  attendance  are  a  major  cause  of 
student  exclusions , 

6.  Student  exclusions  seldt)m  exceed  three  days,  and  most 
frequently  are  for  earliest  possible  return  with  parents.  * 
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.864  •       .  ■ 

.  'Foreword 

EVEN  in  the  most  civilized  of  organized  societies,  dis- 
"  putes  are  bound  to  arise.   When  they  do,  if  that 
^  society  is  to  remain  orderly,  some  agent  or  agency  must  - 
be  responsible  for  a.  just' settlement  oF  the  disagreement. 
Our  courts  have  been  assigned  that  role  in  ArrtericaV  gov- 
ernmental structure. 

It  (s  incun\bent  on  all  school  arid  collegiate  administra- 
tors to  have  more  than  a  passing  knowledge  of  the  con- 
stitutional ahd  statutory  framework  in  which  these  insti- 
tutions operate.  Recognizing  that  the  courts  j  adapt  to 
changing  conditions,  it  is  imperative^that  these  same' admin- 
istrators be  kept  up-to-date  on  pertinent  decisions  from  all 
coui;ts  up'to  and  including  the  U.?*.  Supretne  Court.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  booklet  to  highlight  cases  involving  both 
state  and  federal  jujci^Jfe^ns.  .  These  deal  with  students 
and  the  ^associated  issues  of  behavior  cod^s,  appearancfi, 
freedom  of  expression,  right  of  petitign,  and  -  similarly 
sensitive  areas  in  these  increasingly  turbuleitl  times. 

The  major  contributor  to  this  document  was  Robert  L. 
Ackerly,  chief  counsel  fpr  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals,  dnd  we  are  iitdebteil  to  him 
for  clearly  delineating  the  legal  issues  and  principles.  -The 
Executive  Sectefary  also  gratefully  ^^acknowledges  the  as- 
sistai^ce  of  staff  associates,  especially  Charles  Hilston  and 
Benjamin  Warfjeld. 

Owen  B.  Kiernan,^ 
.  Executive  Secretary 


A  The.  Concept  of  Due  Process 


In  recent  yearsj  miUtar^t  student  prptests  have  taken  place 
in  university  se.tting$  th^-oughout  the  world.  TK?  United 
-"Sfafes  has  experienced  si^ich  disruption  to-  the  extent  that 
national  attenj;k>n  has  .bew^^pcused  on  the  various  ways 
students  have  expressed  t^eir  dissent  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities ajl  over  the  country.  All  student  demonstration^ 
of  dissent— be  tKey  lengthy  sit-ins,  teach-ins,  boycotts, 
Walkouts,  walk-ins,  or  ful^^Scale  riots — have  concentrated 
'  attcintion  on  the  prerogatives  of  students,  especially .  their 
rignt  to  be  heard.  As  a"  result  of  these  active  demands  and 
■  through'  several  large  and  extremely  effective  student  orga- 
nizations, jstudents  bn  the  college  and  university Jevel  have 
begun  to  wield  a  significant  .politica%)ower. 

NoV  manifestations  of  studg^t  unrest  are  widespread  in 
senior  high  schools  and  to  a  lesser  degree  ji**  junior  high 
schools.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  symptoms  of  radical 
change  have  infected  the  secondary  schools,  for  these 
younger  students  are  fully*  aware  of  impressive  protective 
gains  made  by  school  teachers  and  univ^f sity  professors 
through  their  large  ahd  influential  professional  organiza- 
tions and  lobbies,  and '  they  are  equally  aware  of  tlie 
influence  college  students  have  exercised  through  similar 
organizational  activity. 

Because  the  principal  of  a  secondary  school  is  a  highly 
visible  and  influential  figure  in  the  administrative  structure 
of  the  school  he  characteristically  finds  himself  at'' the  point 
where  the  often  conflicting  ^wishes  and  ambitions  of  stu- 
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dents,  te^achers,  and  parents  cof^ide  with  overall  school  ad- 
ministration pqlicy.  It  is  the  principal*  above  all  others  who 
must  urjdertake  to  make  these  >divef gent  interests  tbrft- 
patfble  90  thaj:  the  school.can  be  What  it  is  intended  to  be, 
a  place  ]^liere  learning  can  take  place.  But  the,  efforts  of 
schooljcifficials  to  cope  with  real  or  anticipated  disruptions 
have  resulted  in  a  considerable  number  of  coifrt  cases,  some 
settled  and  others  pending,  in  which  the  authority  of  the 
school  (in  effect,  the  principal)  to  control  student  concfuct . 
Is  challenged.  From  these  court  prois;eedings  are  coming 
more  explicit*  statements  than  Iwere  jbefetofore  available 
regarding  the  constitutional  limits  xjf  the  school's  po\yers  « 
over  the  student  as  an  individu^. 

'    Recent  court  decisions  have  tended  in  the  direction  ot, 

>  restraining  the  sehbol  from  exercising  Jmany  of  the  forte 
of  control  Wer  student  conduct  which  it  and  the  com- 
munity formerly  accepted  as  nbrir^  and  proper.  But  what- 

,  ever ^^reasons  for  these  legal  actions  may  be  and  whatever 
thefr  outcomes  are,  the  impact  of  court  decisions  relating 
to  the  control  of  st^dent  behavior  is  felt  more  immediately 
and  .heavily  by  the  building  principal  than  by  anyone  else 
in  the  adiihinjstrative  oc  teaching  hierarchy.  ^ 

;  We  cdme/  then,  to  the  commanding  reason  for  preparing 
<this  document— to  provide  principals  and  other  administra- 
tors with  information  and  guidance  on  their  duties  an^ 
powers  ks  determined  by  constitutional  and  statuitory  inter- 
pretatiort  in  the  hope  that  such  information' will  help  them 
stay  out  of  the  courts.  More  specifically,  we., propose  ta^ 
cpnsider  the  basic  and  general  legal  principles  of  due 
process  akd  to  suggest  acceptable  approaches  to'the  necesr . 
sary  and  pasonahle  exercise  of  authority  by«school  officials. 
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BECAUSE  due  .procesls  will  be  mentioned  explicitly  or* 
impliLitly  in  much  that  we  §hall  have  to  say  from 
ftiere  on,  a  few  comments  about  it  are  in  order. 
.  It  is  due  prpci^ss  that  assures  the  j^reservatiori  of  prival;^ 
rights  against  government  encvToachment.  So  a  principal> 
representing  authority  in  the  school/'must  be  careful  t o ^ 
ensure  due  .procesg  to  dissidents  just  as  he  himself  expects 
to  be  protected  'from  arbitrary  tactics'  on  the  part  of  the^ 
police  or  the  layv  courts,  i^presenting  authority  in  the 
larger  society.         -  >"       ^  * 

'Every  discussion  o£  the  limits  of  authority  or  the  exercise 
of  personal  rights  arid  privileges  has  inh^ent  in  it  the 
problem  of  procedure:  procedure  in  bringing  the  subject 
up  for  discussioil;  procedure  in  airing  the  views  oi  the 
people  invplved,  whether  they  prove  to  be  similar  or  con- 
^flicting;  and  procedure  in  reaching  -a  decision  as  to,  the 
action  to  be  takeh.  The  ui:iderlying;concepif,  understood  by 
.almost  every  American,  is  one  of  fairness,  a  fair  hearing, 
a  fair  trial,  a  fair  judgment.  Every  citizen  needs  to  know 
that  the  government  is  not  permitted  to  be  arbitjary  or 
repressive,  and  that  he  will  have  a  fair  opportunity  to^have 
^his  side  of  a  controv^sy  openly  considered,  ..Hence,  every 
citizen  is  guaranteed  the  consJ:itMonal  protection  of  a  fair 
trial.  This  ^is  the  minimum  for  due  process  of  law.  Due 
process  may  be  defined  as  a  course- of  legal  proceedings 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  principles  established  for 
the  enforcemenj:  anj^  protection  of  individual^ights. 

The  concept  applies  to  any  dispute  between  two  parties. 
As  a  legal  concej>t,  enforceable  in  the  courts,  it  derives  its 
validity  from  the  presence  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, which  has  ^  duty  to  see  that  the  individual's  rights 
are.  protected.  This  means  that  a  man  must  have  personal 
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lloipwlTOge  of  any  jcl^^  him  that  endanger  his 

^eedom,  status,  or  his  property.  He  must  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  and  to  controvert  the  evidence  or 
the  witnesses  against  him.  He  ipust  also  have  an  oppor-» 
tunity  to  ^how  that  the  rules  or  laws  being  applied  to  him 
are  dettiphstrably  unreasonable^  arbitrary,  capri€idus>  dis- 
criminatory, or  too  vague  to  be  understood,  and,^hei«fdre, 
'imenforceable.  These  considerations  are  as  necessary  to 
adn^nistrative  proceedings  in  schools  as  they  are  to  more  , 
formal  trials  >#*courts  of  law,  although  -^they  may  be  dis- 
cussed and  handled  in-an  informal  way  in  most  administra- 
tive proceedings.  Many  decisions  corr,ect  in  substance  have 
been  overturned  on  appeal  to  higher  authority  simply  on 
the  ground  that  due  process  or.  fairnfess  was  not^observed. 

Before  going  on,  we  no&ist  emphasize  that  only  state- 
menti^  of  genial  principles  are  possible  here,  and  those 
for  the  most  part  will  be  based  on  decisions  of  federal 
courts.  The  variations  among  the  myriad  of  state  and  Ideal 
laws  and  decisions  of  state  courts  are  too  extensive  to  be 
treated  adequately* here;  detailed  explanations  of  these 
widfely  varying  statutory  requirements  must  \>e  sought  in 
^  other  sources.  But  an  additional  reason  for  relating  the 
"^following  analysis  principally  to  the  judicial  opinion  of 
federal  courts  is  that  it  is  mainly  the  U.S.  Sugajeme  Court 
that  is  making  clear  by  its  decisions  the  obligation  school 
officials  have  to  afford  the  protection  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  all  with  whom  they 
deal,  regardless  of  age.  To  quote  the  now  famous  Gault 
decision,  "Whatever  may  be  their  precise,  impact,  neither 
the  l^urteenth  Amendment  nor  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  for 
adults  alone."  ^  . 

■  ^  /     ^       -   .  ; 

1  In  re  Gault>  387,  U.S>  1,  13  (1967).       .  > 
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V'  We  acknowledge  thar  the  f^cts  and  comments  presented 
here  are  neither  unique  nor  "new;  for  the  essence  of  this, 
patper^is  a  distillation  of  writings  on  the  subject.  But  legal 
reports  and  commentaries  are  not  ^always  close  at  hand 
for  the  ^principal,  and,  further*!  ^he  rarely  is  practiced  in 
interpreting  what' he  hears  or- reids  about  court  action^,  or; 
opinions.  /  .      "  \ 

*  in  the  light  of  'the^e  considerations,  this  digest  may  be 
useful  and  supportive.  We,  hope  it  will  be  of  assistance 
'  in  helping  to  minimize  disruptidns  of  the  educational 
proce6$,  in  actually  enhancing  aind.  rationalizing  administra- , 
Mve  contrql^  aQd>.in  the  6yenl:  of  judicial  challenge,  enab%g 
the  prinGipal\^to  demonstrate  the"  rpasonablenjess  of  his 


actions. 


yd  LTHOUGH  'cour^ts-^particularly^  state  ..courts™his- 
^  -"-HorieMy  haye  been  Reluctant  to  interfere  with  the 
principal's  control  of  students  in  secondary  schools,  they 
have  interceded  Qften  enough  to  persuade  us  that  we 
should  not  base  our-»generalizations  only  on  judicial  deci- 
sions already  rendered,  Ij^  ^ur  incfeasirigly  permissive 
society,  judicial  reluctance  to  interfere  with  the  principaPs 
authority  is  lessening..  The  larger  and  more  impersonal  ou^ 
schdols  become,  the  less  offten  courtsTsee  the  iw  loco  parentis 
concept  as  a  barrier  to  a,pplying  legal  principles  to  the 
administration-student-faculty^Vrelatipnship,  And  since 
there  is  an  irreversible  tirjehd  in  our  society  to  subject  the 
exercise  of  power  an^i^uthorify  to  leg^l  norms,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  courts  have  only  begun  to 
^apply  the  body  of  law  to  secondary  school  student  demon- 
strations and  related  activities. 
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This  leads  us,  then,  to  what  we  consider  a  first  p];^hciple 
in  administrative  conduct:  the  prindipal  ttm^^  recognize  th% 
^difference  betjveen  civil  disobedience' and  acts  of  violence': 
Civil  disobedience,  limited  by  definition  to  non-rviolent 
activity,  is  usually  within  the  rontrol  of  the  administra- 
tion. Acts  of  violence  may  call^  for  outside  ^assistance  since 
principals  and  teachers  are  not  ..expected  to  be  police 
officers. 

Freedom  oTF  speech  and*  expression  have  been  protected 
^by  the  cgurts  for  secondary  school  ^tudents.'^^^his  rigbtis 
not  uniiestricted  (Justice  Holmes  provided  the  classic  ex-^ 
ample:  yelling  in  a  crowded  theatre),  but  the  limita- 

tions must,  be  based  on  reasdn  and  need.  The  "courts  have 
affirmed  that  disruptions  of  the  school  program  carmot  be 
permitted  (''no  interference  \vith  work"  infthe  classroom 
and  "no  disorder"),  ^t*^  school  administrators  know  that 
school  control  without  outside  force  is  most  important  and 
that  calling  the  police  often  makes  matters  worse* 

The  courts  have  said  that  giving  prior  notice  of  changes 
in  rules  of  tonduct  and  in  penalties  for  infractions  is  some 
evidence  of  a  school's  sensitivity^ to  individual  freedom. 
But  certainly,  merely  meeting  such  a  "prior  notice^'  crite- 
rion is  not  sufficient..  School  boards,  central  office  admin- 
istrators, and  buil4ing  principals  can  do  much  to  minimise,' 
or  perhaps  aver^  confrontations  with  students  and  to  stay 
out  of  court  by  ensuring  student  participation — ^^to  the 
maxinium  extent  feasible — in  the  dfevelopment  of  rules  of 
conduct  and  of  related  disciplinary  procedures.  -  A  sub- 
stantial body  of  evidence  is  accumulating  that  proves  not 

'  2  Tinker  v.  Des  Moines  School  District,  393  U.S.  503  (1969). 

■  ■  '    ■■  I  '  ■  ■ 
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only  that  such  participation  is  feasible,  but  also  th3t  the 
prpducts'  of  such  eollaboratiori  can  be  judged  reasonable 
and  ^effective  by  both  adult  and  adolescent  criteria. 


B  Positions  on  Ten  Issues 


We  are  now  ready  to  recommend  what  we  '^consider 
^defensible  positions  or  guides  to  action  on  ten  issues  that, 
sooner  or  later,  may  arise  in  every  secondary  school :  com- 
munity.  We  belteve,  further/ thatxthese  guides  will  bj/ 
useful  not  only  io  principals  but  also  to  students  as  they 
participate  in  decision-making  activities  in  their/ schools.  - 

(   " '  Freedom  of  Expression 

'     '  '      ^    *  .  •  - 

The  basic  position  is:  Freedom  of  expression  cannof 
legally  be  restricted  unless  its  exercise  interferes  with  the 
orderly  conduct  of  classes  and  school  moj%.  Students  may 
freely  express  their  points  of  view  proviaed  they  do  not 
seek  *tQ  coerce  'others  to  join  in  theirimode  of  expression 
and  provided  also  that  they  do  not  otherwise  intrude  upon 
the  rights  of  others  during  school  hours.  There  can  be  no 
restriction  on  the  wearing  of  buttons  or  other  iinsignia 
expressing  a  point  of  view,  but  the  rights  pf  those  not 
sharing » that  opinion  must  be  equally  protected.  Wearing 
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provocative  buttons  or  distjributing'' controversial  li^rature 
*^during*re^lar  schobf  hours  cahnot  be  permitted  t0  disrupt 
the  work' of  the  school.  The  following  principles  should 
b6  observed:  '  .  ^  «  o 

yX  Buttons  and  ojher  insignia  may  be  worn  ta  express 
a  poirft  of  view  unless  doing  lo  results  in  a  direct 
interference  with  the  school  program.^ 
'    2.   Buttons  or  other  insignia  may  not  be  worn  or  dis- 
played if  the  message  is  intended  to  mock,  ridicule, 
on  otherwise  deli1:>erately  demean  or  provoke  others 
^      because,  of  race/ religion,"  national  origin/  or  indi*- 
' "  vidual  views,     -  "  \ 

3.  N6  student  may  pass  out  buAtons  or  other  literature^ 
during  regular  school  hours  either  in  clas^^or  in  the 
halls  between  classes.  »  ' 
*  '  4.  Students  distributing  buttons  or  other  literature 
"  'feore^or  afj:er  regular  school  hours  VWl  be  respon- 
sible for  removing  litter  which  may  result'  from 
■  J- . .  .  .     .  « 

•  their  activities. 

5.   Failure  to  observe  these  rulies.  can  result  in  confis- 
-   .    cation  of  the  material,  curtailment  of  the  privilege, 
^'  or,  when  necessary, .  discipUnai^y  action,  including 
suspension. 

Free 'expression  h«is  always  been  carefully  guarded  by 
the  courts.  Restrictions  on  the  wearing  of  buttons  and 
arm  bands  and  the  distribution  of  literature  have  been 
, upheld  only  where  the  practice  materially  and  substantially  ' 
interfered  with  school  discipline.  Requiring  prior  approval 
of  a  sf>ecific  button  of  piece  of  literature  is  probably 
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impractical  and,  in  all  likelihood,  would  be  ruled«  too 
restrictive.  In  sever^  cases,  however,  where  a  concerted 
effort'  is  being  m^de  to  harass  the  school  administration, 
the  right  to  VN^ar  biittons  and  distribute  literature  ofi  school 
grounds  may  be  ^uspertded  in  toto  if  class  roujbine  and  the 
orderly  changing  of  classes  is  disrupted.  Tlus^ust  be  done 
on  a'case-by.Tcase  .basis^,  and  limitation^an  be  imposed 
only  ^o  the  ^xtei|t  necessary  Xo  maint^n  reasonably  good 
order  and  disciplirte,  prevent  fight^or  prptect;  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  join 'in  wearing  tl)e  button  or  other  insignia 
or /to  receive  the  literature. 


Personal  Appearati^ce 


The  courts  have  clearly  warned  .tl^at  freedom  of « speech 
or  expression  is  essemiiil  to  the  preservation  of  democracy 
and  that  this  tighi/can  be  exercised  jn  ways  other  than 
talking  ar  writing/  From  this'generalizifition^  it  follows  that 
there  shauld  he/no  restriction  on  a  student* s  hair  style  or 
llis  manner  oj /dressing  unless  these  present  a  "clear  and 
present"  danger  to  tPte  student's  hedlth  and  Safety,  cause 
an  interferetice  with  work,  or  create  classroom  or  school 
disorder.  /  .  , 

A  reasonable  regulation  concerning  dress,  hair  style,  §nd 
cleanliness  will  stress  that  such  regulation  is  vital  not  only 
to  the  individual  student  but -also  to  those  with  whom  he 
shares  a  classroom  or  locker..  Students  should  not  wear 
clothing  or  hair  styles  that  can  be  hazardous  to  them  irf 
thejT  school  activities  such  as  shop>  lab  work,  physical 
e4tica|jion/  and  art.  Grooming  and  dress  which  prevent  the 
^^udent  fpm  doing  his  best  work  because  of  blocked  vision 
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or  restricted  rnovefhent  should  be  discouraged  as  should  be 
dres5  styles  that  create,  qr  are  likely^to  create,  a  disruption 
of  classroom  order.  Articles  of  clothing  that  cause  exces- 
sive maintenance  problems — for  example,  cleats  on  boots, 
shoe»  that  scMtcl^  floors,  and  tjrousers  with  metal  rivets 
that  scratch  fun^iture — can  be  ^uled  unacceptable. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  all  actions  relating  to  school 
dress  codes  be  taken  only  after  full  participation  in  the 
decision-making  process  by  students  and  other  concerned 
parties.  '      .  . 

Codes  af  Behlivior 

Tjia  authority  of  shhool  officials  to  comprehensively  prk^- 
scribe  and  control  conduct  in  the  schools  has  been  affirme);^ 
repeatedly  by  the  courts.  The  rules,  however,  must  i)e 
c^terned  -with' speech  or  actions  which  disrupt  the  work 
of  the  school  or  the  rights  of  other  students.  Therefore, 
rules  regulatir\g  behavior  in  the  school '  should  reflect  thcf 
schopl  authoritllt^obligation  to  respect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  students  aifid  to  require  a  mature  sense  of  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  stu^ent^  toward  others  and  toward' 
the  school  s  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  many 
conflicts  between  school  authorities  and  students  have  been 
the  consequence  of  students'  breaking  school  rules  which, 
students  alle^,  limit  their"  freedom  of  expression. 

Rules  re^^uiring  cjuiet  in  the  library  and  in  study  halls, 
are  held^  to  be  reasonable.  With  respect  to  smoking  by. 
students  In  school  buildings,  the  courts  have  held  that  a 
no-smoking  rule4s  reasonable  and  f^ir.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising since  the  hazards  to  health  caused  by  smoking  are 
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thoroughly  doqimented  by  the^6tirgeon  Generdl  of  the 
Ullited  States,  knd  the  "clear  and  present"  danger  to  the 
s^|ety  of  the  school  biiijding  and  Its  bccupa^ifs  if  smoking 
is.permitted  is/ evident.  ^ 

Other  restrictions  oti  student  behpior  may  be  justified 
if  they  are  required  to  protect  studeats,  especially  those 
jvhose.  individual  rights  are^threatened  because  of  some 
form  of  minority  s^tatus— race,  religion,  individual  behefs, 

..0r  other  distinguishing  characteristics* ,  ; 

'*■"'    '     \  ■• — -I      . »  ' .       /i  ^  t. 

To  generalize,  behavior  controls  should  be  flexiMe  arid 
take  into  acpount  local  conditions. 

"  Student  Property 

Th4  geijleral  rule  4S^th<it  a  student's  locker  an4  desk 
shoullii  noi  be  opened  for  inspection  except  when  approved 
by  the  prificipal  because  he  has  reasonMe  cause  to  believe  , 
that  phhibit&d  articles  ar^  stored- therein.  If  inspection" 
takes  place  the  student  should  be  present.  Although  this, 
appearls  to  be  an  altogether  reasonable  position  to  take  " 
regarding  either  search  or  seizure  of  student  property,  we 
stroi^igly  recommend  that  principals  and  school  boai^ds  give 
furtiier  serious  study  to  this  constitutional  issue,  ^^^jS^  the 
hell!)  of  counsel,  before  setting  firm  policies  for  their 
schools.  (It  is  appropriate  here  to  remind  readers  of  the 
ne^td'  for  ''prfef  notice"  to  the  student  body  and  faculty, 
wlten  a  policy  has  been^  agreed  on  cfir'has  been  amended  by 
school  authorities.) 
/The  conditions  under  Which  the  6cho61  can  or  must  per- 
mit the  police  to  search  students'  lockers  are  still  not  frlearly 
Impelled  out,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  U.S.  Supreme'Court 
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will  soon  rule  on  the  ques,tion  Of' whether  or  not  5ch<^ol 
authdrities  have  the  right  to  permit  the  police  to  searqh 
student's  locker  without  a  search  warrant.!  Many^  lawyers 
believe  that^  should  this  right  to  search  without  a  warrant 
be  denied  the  .police,  it  migh^  be  deniojJ  scjhool  authorities 

as  well.  .  /  I 

.    if'         ,  ^ 

Many  legal  specialists,  it  is  true,  are  of  {the  opinion  that 
the  strictures  in  the  Fourth  Amend'ment  against  search  and 
seizure  probably  a»e  not  apfplicable  to  a  Istudent^s  person 
^is-de&k-er4ocker.  "NonethelestiT  we  cjautiqA  principals 
against  any  such  searching  except  under  exh^eme  circum- 
^  stances,  unless  permission  to  doUp  h'as  been  freely  given 
by  the  student,  the-student  is  present,  and  ^ther  competent 
vyifness^  are  ab  hand.      '  , 

Wherje  drugs  or  weapons  we  suspected,  the  police  should 
be  contacted*  and  the  search  conducted, in  keepirtg  ^withj 
accepted  police  procedures  *  and  with  the  principal  or'^a 
^designated  faculty  nfiember  present!  A  complete  report  on 
^iich  an  incident  should  be  prepared  promptly,  checked 
with  witnesses  and  the  student  or  students  involved,  and 
a  copy  feled  with  the  suf»erintendei\,t  of  schools  and  tKe 
'bodrd  of  ^education. 


.\  Extracurxkular  Activities 

In  every  American  secondary  s(j:hoolli  students  are  en- 
couraged to  form  clubs  and  other  groups\  which  will  enrich 
and  extend  their  educational  expetiences.  Most  schools 
have  formalized  and  published  pro^edureis  governing  the 
creation  and  operation  of  stCch  organii^ation^,  but  we  reQom- 
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mend  that  these  procedures  be  reviewedAo  make  certain 
that  they  include  regmations  to  the  effect  that: 

1.  Before  it  can  be  recognized  as  a  scKool  .group  and 
be  given  use  of  school  time  and  facilities,  the  club 
must  be  approved,  in  accordance  with  established 
criteria,  by  the  principal  or  soitie  other  designated 
school  official.  /' 

2.  Membership,  must  be  open  to  all  students  except 
where,  the  purpose  of 'the  club  requires  qualifica- 
tions (a  French  club,^)for  instance).  J 

3.  Tljje  club  must  have  a  facult/'sponaDr  or  adviser 
selected  and  approved  according  to  agreed-upon 
procedures,  and,  club  activities  will  not^e  permitted 
until  a  faculty  sppngor       been  selected. 

■  4.  Clearly  improper  purposes  and  activities  are  not 
permitted  and  if  persisted  in* wilUbe'' cause  for  with- 
drawing official  approval  of  'the  group.  -  !' 

*  5.  School  ,  groups,  either  continuing  or  ad  hoc,  are  not 
;  permitted  to  use  the  school  na^e  in  participating 
in  public  demonstrations  or  other  activities  outside 
the  school  unless  prior  permission  has  been  granted 
by  the  designated  school  official. 

.  Although  a  principal  may  rightly  feel  little  concern  over 
the  activities  of  a  science  club  or  a  glee  club  .hut  worry  4 
great  deal  about  activities  built  around  more  controversial  " 
,         purposes  or  activi'ties,  he  ought  in  all  cases  to  apply  t'^^^ 

rule  6f  clear  and  present  darf^er  before  ta%\g*'or  permit- 
^       ting  drastic  acticfri  in  consequence  of  a  club's  program.^ The 
interests  of  thg  group  must  be  weighed  against  the  good 
of  the  total  student -body  and  the  community.  Interference 
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with  school  discipline,  if  demonstrated  or  can  , reasonably/ 
be  anticipated,  is,  of  course,  an  acceptable  reason  for  limiti* 
ing  an  organization's  activities.  When  it  appears  necessary 
to  ban  a  previously  approved  organization  for  failure  to 
abide  by  the  terms  under  which  it  was  approved  or  because 
its  activities  present  a  clear  threat  to  health  or  safety  of 
merfibers  of  the  school,  tV^  banning  should  be  done,  if  at 
all,  only  after  tl>e  group  has  Rad  a  full  heariri^  on  its  right 
to  continue  to  exist.        •  .■  . 

We  have  pointed  Oiit  previd^usly  tKat  pur  courts"  have, 
ruled  that  there^  are'  innumerable  forms  for  expressing 
oneself,  and  that  basic  to  the  democratic  concept  of  govern-  , 
ment  is  the  right  to,  free  speech.  The  righ-t-jj^f  studen^ts  vto 
choose. t0  express  their  opinions,  desires,  or  ideas  collec- 
tively in  and  through  their  org'knizations  and  to  disseminate 
their"  ideas  is  protected  by  tTie  Consiitution.  ■    '  \ 

y  >       [  .    .  :  ^  ^,Viscipline 

We  recommend  again.  tHai  *rule$^  governiTig  in-school 
discipline  be  established  only-  after  full  participation  of 
students  and  other  concerned  pct/ties, yRui^er^ould  be 
published  from  time  to  time  and  subjected  to  review  at- least 
annually.  Minor  infractions:  of  school  rul^s  should  be 
h^dled  informally  by  faculty  members.  Serious  breaches 
of  discipline  leading,  to  possible  suspension  or^some  other 
major  penalty  should  be  subject  to  a  hearing,  but  suspen- 
sion by  the  principal,  p^^ing  thp  hearing,  may  be  enforced 
where  necessary. 

Serious  breaches  of  discipline  or  an  iqpumulation  of 
minor  breaches  tnust  be  handljed  With  due  "process.  Because 
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jt  is  now  well  established  that  students  enjoy  the  projection 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  ia  number  of  procedural 
matters  mu^st  be  considered.   Rules  governing  hearings 
should  be  fqrmulated  by  the  faculty  and  fee  student ^gov-. 
ernment  repi'^esentatives  and  should  be  published. 
-—A  notice  of  the  time  and.place  of  the  hearing  and  ofjhe. 
exact  nature  of  the  charge  must  be  given  to  the  stud<&nt  a . 
reasonable  time  [n  advance.  The  heading  might  be  held 
by  a  panel.  For  example,  two  students  and  two  faculty 
members  could.be  selected  by.  lot,  and  a  fifth  member  be 
appointed^  by  the  principal.  Student  panelists  selected  by 
the  school  administration  are  not  usually  respected  by  the 
student'  body.   Selecting  a  panel  by  lot  approaches  the 
jury  system  ^nd  should  obviate  charges  of  disjcrimination. 
In  all  cases  the  accused  must  be  allowed  to  be  'represented 
by  someone  of  his  own  choosing;.  The  JKearing  may  be 
-informal,  though- it-^n^ed  not  be  open;  artd  the,  accused 
miist  b> allowed  to  cross-examine  witnesses  and  to  present 
witnesses  in  his  own  behalf.   The  student's  parents,  br 
guardian  may  attend.  The  panel  should  be  instructed  to 
make  Jindings  of  fact  and  submit  these  together  with  its 
recommendations  to^tbe  principal  promptly  after  the  close 
of  the  hearing.  The  principal  and;  subsequently,  the  board 
of  education  should  be  guided  by  the^eport  and  thfe  prac- 
tical recommendations  of  the  pa^nel.  Also,  if  the  accused 
believes  he  was  jiot  accorded  a  fair  hearing,  he -must  be 
'•allowed  to  appeal  on  this  ground;  any  other  pjan  of  action 
may  result  in  school  authorities  being  brought  into  court. 
The  principal  must,  in  the  .  final  analysis,  exercise  the 
.  authority  and  assRame  responsibility  for  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  all  rules.  The  rule  of  law,  not  the  rule  of  per- 
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sonality,  shoulcT  be  his^.  guide.  Tolerance  of  dissent  and 
non-'Violent  protest  may  aypid -violence  and  serious  dis- 
ruption,  [     ,  ^  ;  '  . 

■  \  ■  "  •.  V,-        /     ■  ■•■  "y"  ' 

'      '   '      Student  Government 

"Student  government"  as  a  title  is  now  out  of  favor 
among  some  educators;  but  it  is  a  convenient:  phrase  to 
use  in  the  present  context  to  indicate  a  student  council,  a 
studept  senate,  or  some  other  group  Selected  to  participate 
in  the  administration  of  a  school.  v  ' 

The  forms  and  func^ons^of  a  student  government  will, 
of  course,  vary  with  local  conditions,  bjUt  all  cases,  f'h^  . 
'scope  of  'its_pQioerSr  prMheges,  ana  -/eBponsibiUHes  ^ho^u^^^ 
be  a  master  of  public  retd^d'  This  wilil  mean^amqng  other 
things^  a  published  charter  or  constitution.  "Such  a  charter 
or  con^trtution  ought  tp^be  the  result  of- joint  adrattnistf'a- ■ 
Bon-faculty-studerit'disov^ssions,  and  should  be  a  document 
which  ail  grotiips  -(though  not  necessarily  all  individuals) 
find  acopptable.  ^         ,  .  -  ^■ 

Eligibility  rules  for  candidates  and  rules  for  conducting 
campaij^ns  and  elections  should  be  ptiblished,  widely  an~ 
houncetl^  and  uniformly  enforced.  The^^activities  or  prO-T' 
grams  'the*  stwdenf  gqveVnment  withw  the  framework  of 
its  char} e^r  should  not  be  subject  to  veto  ty  the  principal 
the  fe|^ty.  'Qualifiqatiohs  for  candidates- should -be  as 
broad  a$,l,pcal  circumstances,  will  permit,  v       '  - 

The  widest  possible  participation  in  student  government 
should,  bef  encouraged,  and  any  real  or  anticipated  disagree- 
ment with  the  administration  shquld  not  hamper  its  activi- 
ties.  Yet,  published  rules  sl^ould  be  observed,  aiid  the 
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Student  government'should  not  be  permitted  to -act  outside  , 
the  scope  of  its  authority  as*  defined^  in.  its  charter  pr  . 
constifution,  "  -   '    . .  .     \    .  ■ 

.Although  it  may  fee  viewed  as  gfatuitous  advice*  \ye  do' 
think  it^  important  to  remind  schopt-  adults  who  are  per-; 
sonally  involved  in  the  activities  of  a  student  governme^it  _ 
pr  who  are  influenced  by  its  actions  of  their  pbligation 
also  to  respect  that,  charter  and  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
take  arbitrary  and  unilateral  action  whenever  displeased  by 
some  action^  of  that  studeat  governmentj   -  .  / 

' .  ,  The  Student  Press 

"SchooUspomor^ed  publicatians  should  be  free  from  policy 
.restrictions  outside  of  the  normal  rules  ^or  Responsible 
'  ^joufnalism.^  Th^se  publications  should  be  as  free  as  other 
;  newspapers  hjyfl\P  commupity  to.  report  the  news  and  to 
editorialize.      /  .  * 

Students  wh6  are'' not  on  the  newspaper  staff  should  also 
have  access  to  its  pages.  Conditions  governing  such  acc^ss^ 
should  be  established  And  be  available  in  writing/ and 
material  Submitted  should  be  subject  to. evaluation  by  the 
editorial  boarcl  and,  if  need  be,  a  facult|r  review  board. 
These  same  general  principles  apply  to  acces^s  to  other 
school  publications. 

Non-school-sponsored  papers  and  other  publications,  in- 
cluding an  "underground  press,"  should  hot  be  prohibited, 
assuming  that  they,  top,  observe  the  normal  rules  for 
responsible  journalism.  However,  "distribution  lirtay  be 
^  restricted  to  before  and  after  school  hours,  and  restrictions 
may  also  be  placed  on  distribution  points. 
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'  *The  Right  to  Petition 

Students  should  be  allowed  to  present  petitions  to  the 
admin  fstration  at  any  time.  However,  it  may  be  reasoifiable 
to  limit  the  collecting  of  signatures  on  petitions  to  before 
and'  after  school  hours.  No ,  student  should  eveii"  be., 
subjected,  to  disciplinary  measures  of  any  nature  for  sign- 
ing a  petition  addressed  to  .t;he  administration — assuming 
that  the  petition  is  free  of  obscenities^  libelous  statements, 
personal  attack, -and  is  within  the  bounds  pf  reasonable 
conduct.      '  ^-v 

The  right  to  petitign  is  guaranteed  .by  the  Constitution 
ai\d  must  always  be  permitted.  Students  should  be.  assu'red. 
that  there  will  be  no  recrimination  or  refribution  of  any 
kind  for  signing  a  petition. 

Drugs 

The  possession  or  use  of  certain  drugs  is  a  serious  viola- 
tion of  law  and  punishable  by  fine  and/or  imiprisonment. 
A  student  is  required  tp  obey  the  same  lavys  on  school 
grounds  as  off.  There  is  a  distorted  notion  gaining  wide- 
spread acceptance  that  a  school  ©r  cojlege^^is  a  sanctuary. 
These  institutions  are  a  part  of  society  and  are  subject  to 
the  same  laws  as  the»*-re^st  of  sodety^  Accordingly/  the 
school  authorities  have  the  same  responsiMity*  as  eyery 
other,  citizen  toTe'pdrt  yiolations-  of  law.  js  Students  posses- 
sing Or  Using  oh  scho&l  premises  drugsr^J)rohibiie^  by  -law 
''shoiild  be  reportjed  ^promptly  to  the  appropriate*  lam  en- 
forcement omcials,.  School  discipline  ^noul^d  b^  imposed 
indepenclen/  (j)f  court  action.  Students vmay/  as  determined 
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by  local  ordinance  or  school  board  ruling,  be  subject  to 
.  immediate  suspension  or  expulsion  for  possession  or  use 
*of  illegal  drugs,  but  the  suspension  or  expulsion  must  allow 
for  hearing  and  review  in  the  same  manner  ae  suspension 
or  expulsion  for  any  other  reason.  ^  , 

The  police  power  of  the  state  canfiot  be^diminished'  or 
.  compromised , by  schoot  ofiFicials  fojf  "a  student. 'TThe  princi- 
pal must,  6f  course,  use .  discretion  and  |udgment  in  d. 
situation, which  may  involve  a  violation,  of  federal,  state,, 
or  local  law^^'^Where 'such  activity  is  suspected,  yve  adyise 
that  the  ^student 'not  be  interviewed  or  questioned  in  arty 
manner.  Rather,  the /principal  should',  communicate  all 
available  information/prortiptly  to  the  police  and  offer  full 
cooperation  of  the  /dmirlistration  and  faculty  to  a  police 
investigation.  '  ' 

n  VVhenever  a  principal  ha^  reason  to  know  or  suspect  that 
a  student  is  engaged  iir  criminal  actions — for  eXamf»le,  a 
violation  of  the  drug  control  laws-rrrhe  would 'be  well 
advised  to  protect  both  himself  and  the  school  by  taking 
action  with  deliberate  eaution:'  not  the  caution  of  refusing 
to  act,  but  the  care  of  having  a  rehable  witness  to  each  step 
he  takefe,  keeping  an  accurate  record  of  what  he  says  and 
does,  and  reporftng  every  action  to  those  who  have  a  right 
to  know,  such  as  the  superintendent  and  the  school  board, 
colleagues  in  the  scSiool^  and  especially  parents.  Violations 
of  law  should  always  be  reported  to  the  cpmmunity^s  law 
enforcement  agents;  if  the  district  has  n^>  rpgulaf ion  re- 
quiring ^princif)als  to  do  so,  it  would  he  sensible  to  get  one 
adopted.  ,  .  ' 
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G  Landmark  Cases  Annotated 


Thiis  far  we  have  discussed'  the  new  .emphasis  ir\,  second- 
ary education  on  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  expression^ 
freedom  of  associatiori,  and  due  process  of  law,  especially 
as  theijj  affect  the  authority  and  prerogatives  of  the  "build- 
ing administrator.  As  we  indicated  earlier,  our  statements 
and  advrce  are  based  upoK  .whalt  fhe  courts  are  saying 
through  fhe  decisions  which  they  lender  almost  daily. 

Because  knowledge  of  cowtt  decisions  is>  particularly  im- 
portant to  principals  as  rtiey  ciontinue  to  struggle  with  the 
many^  social  and  ^.educational:  problems  confronting  the 
young  American  cilizetis  they  seirve,  it  will  be  helpful  to 
cite  some  actual  cases  which  are  particularly  .important' or 
of  a  ''landmark"  nature.  We  conclude  tlus  discussion  of 
the  reasonable  exercise  of  authority,  therejFore,  by  present-  ^ 
ing  annotations  on  a  few  such  court  cases. 

Perhaps  the  turning  point  in  the  jurisprudence  relating^ 
to  the  student's  status  in  the  s'econdary  school  is  the  deci- 
sion of  the  United  Stated  Supreme  Court  in  West  Virginia 
State  Board  of  Education  v,  Barnetie,  319  U.S.  624  (1943). 
A  studemt  who  refused  to  participate  in  saluting  the.  flag 
knd  reciting  the  ^Pledge  of  Allegiance  was  expelled  from  ^. 
school.  The  Court  concluded  that  a  rule  cpmpelling  salute^ 
to  the  flag  and  recitation  of  the  Pledge  transcends  constitu- 
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tional  limitations, on  the  piower  of  local  authorities,  and  is 
^eclud[ed>y  the  First  Amendment  ^jto  the  Constitution.  In 
reaching  tbis  d^cision^  the  CourA  struggled  with  and  finally^ 
overruled,jt6  decision  in  ISAmersville  School  District  v. 
Gobitis,  310  US;  586  (1$40),  vyhete  the  Co\rrt  approved 
a  stajjjyregulaiiorn^  piipils  in  public  schools  on 

pain  o^  expulsion' participate  in  a  daily  .cei*em6ny  of  salut- 
l  ing  the  flag  arid  reciting  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  it. 
fwo  Justices-who  voted  with  the  majjority  in  Gobiiis 
teve^d  their  position  in  Barnetter  and  explained  their 

change:   "  -   ,  '    \     ^  ' 

'  ■  «     .  *  _^  _ 

Wdrds  uttered  under  coercion  are  proof  of  loyalty,  to 
nothing  but  s€»lf-interest.  Love  of  country  must  spring' 

*  ifrom  willing  Varts  and  free  minds >  inspired  by  a  fair  adr^ 
minisjtration  oiF  wise  laws  enacted  by  the^pedple's  elected 
representatives  Mthin  the  bounds  of  express 'constitu- 
tional prohibitions.  These  laws  must,  to  be  consistent 
with  .the  First  Amendment,  permit  the  widest  "toleration 
of  conflicting  viewpoints  consistent  with  a  spqety  of  free\ 
men.  (319  US.  at  644)       .  ,  \  . 

The  classic  statement,,  which  is  still  frequently  quoted 
by  the  courts  as  the  basis  for  judging  student-school  rela- 
tions, appears  on  pagie  637  of  the  Barnette  decision: 
*  ■  .  ,       "^^  ■    r''  > 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment,  as .  now  applied  to  the 
'  States;  protects  the  citizen  Against  the  State  itself  and 
'   all  of  its  creatures^^bard  of  Education  not  exce|)ted. 

These  have,  of  course,  important,  delicate,  a^d  ^highly 
„  discretionary  functions,  but  none  thWt  they  may  not 
perform  within,  the  limits  of  the  Bilr  of  Rights.  "ThaJ: 
they  are  educating  the  young  for  ci,tizertship  is  reas^rt 
for  scrupulous  protection  of  Cbnstitutionai  freedoms  of 
the  individual,  if  we  S^re  nof  to  strangle  the  free  mind  at 
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Source  and  teach  youth  to  discount  important  prin- 
ciples of  cjur  government  as  Wre  platijtudes.  . 

'  'Such  Boards  are  numerous  and  \heir  Witorial  jurisdic- 
tion often  small.  But  small  and  Ipcal  ^uthprlty  may  fed 
less  sense  of  responsibility  to  the -Constitwtion,  and  agen-  , 
cies  of  publicity  may  be  less  vigilant  in , calling  it  to 
account.  (319  U.S.  at  637-8)        ^  ^ 

•The  law,  as  developed  by  court  deqsiotjs,  rarely  moves 
in  a  straight  line.  Early  decisions  tended  to  affim  broad' 
control  of  students  in  the  school  authoritiei^.  Expulsion' of 
an  IS-year-old.girl  who  insisted  on  wearing  talcum  powder 
on  her  face  was  upheld  in  Pulley  ^,  Sellmeyer,15S  Ark. 
247,  250  S.W.  538^(1923),  w^ere  the  school  had  adopted 
a  ruje  forbidding  students  to  wear  clothing  tendiiig  toyvard 
immodesty,  or  to  use  face  paint  or  cosmetics.  A  Massar 
chusetts  pupil  was  expelled  because  of  heafl'lice  tod  this 
action  was  found  to,  be  within  the  powers  of  the  school 
authorities  in  Carr  t?.  Dightori,^  229  Mass.  304,  118  N.E. 
525  (19ia).  Exclusion  of  a  student  who  insisted  upon 
wearing  metal  heel  plafes  on  his  shoes  in  violation  of 
a  regulation  was  approved  in  Stroinberg  v,  French,  60,. 
N.  Dak.  750,  236  N.W.  477.(1931).  . 

Subsequent  to  the  Barnette,  degisio^,  court  decisions  have 
more  carefxilly  considered  the  application  of  constitutional 
rights  to  students  and  have  examined' cases  more  carefully 
in  these  terms.  The  results,  of  cours^v  have  not  been  con- 
sistent, A  school  regulation  forbidding  e!^treme  haircuts 
was  hdd  to  be  valid  and  within  the  school  board's  jurisdic- 
~  tion  in  Leonard  v.  School  Committee  in  Attlehoro,  349 
M^ss.  704,  212  N.E.2d  468  (1965),  though  the  court  did 
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not  discuss  the  application  of  the  First  Amendment  nor 
make  any  reference  to  the  Barnette  decision  in  the  Supreme 
Court,*  / 

Similarly,  a  federal  court  in  New  Orleans  upheld  a 
school  regulation  which  required  hai|j^  be  clean  and  neat, 
and  iI>roscribed  Exceptionally  long^pbaggy  iiair  and/or  ex- 
aggerated sideburns.  \pav\s  v,  h)0nen\,  10  F.  Supp,  524 
(E.D.  La/ 1967)] .  A  California  case  held,  to 'the  contrary,, 
that' hair  styles  are* a  form  of  self-expression  and  protected 
under  the  First  Amendment.  The  court  explained  the  basis 
for  its  ruling. 

The  limits  wit^n  Which  regulfjtions  cfan  be  made  by  the 
^  school  are  that  there  be^some  reasbnable  connection  to 
school  matters,  deportment,  discipline,  etc., '  or  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  students,  .  .  ..The  Court  has  too 
high  a  regard  for  the  school  ^ystem  .  .  .,to  think  that 
they  are  aiming  at  uniformity  or  blind  coiiformit/ as  a 
means  of  achieving  their  stated,  goal  in  educating  for 
responsible  citizenship.  ...  [If  there  are  to  be  some  regu- 
.  lations,  they]  must  reasonably  pertain  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  students  or  to  the  orderly  conduct  of  school 
'business,  [Emphasis  supplied.]  In  this  regard,  Considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  what  is  really  health  and  safety 
...  and  what  is  merely  personal  preference.  Certainly, 
the  school  would  be  the  first  to  concede  th^t  in  a  society 


*  Judge  Wyzanski  of  the  Unijed  States  District  XTourt  In  Boston  / 
.  in  an  as  yet  unpublished  decision  rendered  on  Se^^tember  22,  ^69, 
d^ii'ected  the  imme4iate  reinstatement  of  a  Marlborough/  Myiissajchu- 
setts.  High  School  student  suspended  fpr  wearing  his  haiy over  his 
ears.  {Richards  i).  thurstom  y.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Massachusetts,  C.A.  No.  69-993-W)  For  a  further  discussion  of 
the  issue  of  extreme  haircuts  see,  "A  Legal  Memorandum  Concerning 
the  Regulation  of  Student  Hair  Styles/'  NASSP,  Nov.  1^69,\ 
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as  advanced  as  that  in  whitfh  we  fivp  there  is  room  fdr, 
many  personal  preferences  arid  great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised insuring  that  what  are  meye  personal  preferences' 
ol^  one  are  not  forced  Upon  another  for  mere  convenience 
•  since  absolute  uni£orh\ity  among  our  citizens  should  bq. 
our  last  desire."  (Myers  v.  Areata^  Onion  high  School 
District  (Supdr.  Ct.  Cal.  1966)] 

'       '  *  '    ,      r  • 

In  March  1966/  the  New  York  State  Confmi^sidner  of 

Education  ru^ed  that  a  school  ^oard  could  jpiot  forbijJ  a 
girl  student  to  wear  slacks  to  school  where  the  garments 
were  not  indecent  pr  untidy.  A  student  edi^tor  was  denied 
readmiQslon  to  a  state  university  in  Alabama  because  Ke 
published/  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  school  .newspapef,  an 
editorial  supporting  the  president  of  the  university  who 
was  under  at^^ck  ^by  members 'of  the  legislature.  The 
federal  court  directed  fhe^njversity  ' to  admit  him  to  resi- 
dence' in  the  School  on  the  i^rpund  that  his  writings  w? 
protected  under  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitjition. 
XDidfcey  v,  Alabama  State  Boar^  of  Education  273  F.  Supp. 
613'  (M.D.  Ala.  1^67)]  ' 

Two  ca^s  decided  on  the  same  day  by  the  United  States 
Couift  of  Appeals  £oV  the  Fifth  Circuit  permit  an  analysis 
of. the* guidehnes  for  rules  governing  conduct  of  students 
in  secondary  sdiools.  In  Burnside  v,  Byars,  363  F.2d  744 
(5th  Cir.  196j6)  the  cpurt  held  that  weating  buttons  which 
contain  thj/words  *'One  Man  One  Vote"  and  "SNC(j" 
and  whkn  did  not  appear  to  hamper  the  school  from  tarry^ 
ing  om  its  regularly  scheduled  activities  was  protected  as 
a  right  of  fr^e  expression -junder  the  First  Amendment.^ 

In  the  second  case,  Blackxoell  v,  Issaquena  County  Board 
of  Education,  363  hid  74'9  (5th  C}r.  1966)/ the^  same  court 
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*found  that  a  principal's  decision  to  forbid  the  wearing  of 
buttons  which  odepieted  a  *black  and  white  hand  joine^ 
together  and  the  word  "SNCC  was  reasonable  because' 
the  wearing  of  the  buttons  created  an  unusuaFdegre'e  of 
commotion/  boisterous^conduct,  and  undermining  of  .school 
authority.  Thus,  a  xvX^  prohititing  the  wearing  oj^  buttons 
may  not  be  enforced  unless  the  wearing  of  the' button 
ini^rferes  with-^e  maint^B^ce  of^oriSer  and  4iseipUne 
within  the  school.  Some  of  the  c6Urt'$  reasoning  in  the 
Blackwell  case  may  be  instructive: 

It  is  always  within  the  province  of  school*  authorities  , 
to  provide  by  regulation  the  prohibition  and  punishment 
of  acts  calculated  to'  undermine  the  school  routine.  This 
i$  not  onl}/  proper  in  our  opinion  but  is  necessary »  [Em- 
phasis supplied.  J      ,  ^ 

Cases  of  this  nature/  which  involve  regulations  limiting 
freedom  of  expression  and  the  communication  of  an  idea 
which  are  protected  by  the  First  Amendment,  present  se- 
rious pons|itutio;nal  questions.  A  valuable  constitutional  ' 
right  is  involved  and  decisions  must  be  made  on  a  case 
by  case  basis,  keeping  in  mind  always  the  fundamental 
constitutional  rights  of  those  b^/ng  affected.  Courts  are 
required  tp  "weigh  the  Xrircumst^nces"  and  "appraise  the 
substantiality  of  the  reasons  advanced"  which  are  as-. 
'  serted  fo  Kave  given  rise  to  the  regulation^  in  the  first  • 
instai\ce.  ThomhiH  v.  State. of  Alabama,  310  Lf.S.  88, 
60  S.Ct.  736,  84  L.Ed.,  1093  <1940).  The  constitutional; 
guarantee /of  freedom  of 'speech  "does  not  confex*^  ah 
absblt^te /tight  to  speak"  and  'the  law  recognizes  that . 
there  ca^  be  an  abuse  of  such  freedom.  The  Constitution 
does  not  confer  "unrestricted  and  unbridled  license  giv- 
ing ic^imunity  for  every  possible  use  of  language  and 
preventing  the  punishment  of  those  who  abuse  this  free- 
dom." Whitney  v.  People  of  State  of  California,  274  U.S. 
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ZSh  47  S.Ct.  641,  71  L.Ed.  1095  (1927).  The  interests  * 
which /the  regulation  seeks .  to  protect  must  be.funjtop**^ 
mental  and  substantial  if  there  is  to  bfe^  a  xfestrlGWOxTof 
speech.  lit  Dennis  v..  United  Statesy.341  U.S.  494,j7X  S,Ct. , 
857,  9?M.Ed,  1137,  (1951),  the  Supreme  Coujp,t  approved  . 
the  fallowing  statenfient  of  the  ^  rule  by  Chief  Judge 
1^    Learned  Hand;  .  *  * 

^'If-'    "In  eacK  case  [courts]  must  ask  whether  tho  gravity 
V       of  the  'evil',  discounted  "by  i'ts  impt-obability,*  justifies 
such  invasion  of  free  speech  as  is  nec^eis'sapy  to  avoid 
V  the  dariger."  *       #  • 

In  West 'Virginia  State  Board  of  Educ.  v.  Barnette,  319 
U5.  624,  63  S.Ct.  1178,  87  L.Ed.  1628  (1943),  involving 
a  school  board  regulation  requiring-a  "salute  to  the  flag'' 
and  a  pledge  of  allegiance,  the  Court  was  careful  to  aote 
that  the  refusal  of  the  students  to  parilidpate  in  the  cere- 
mony did^ot  inteWere  with  or  deny  rights  of  others  to 
do  sd  and  the  behavior  Involved  wis  "peaceable  and 
^  '  orderly."  (363  F.2nd"at  753-4)  •  ^ 

The  most  recent  pronouncement  of  the  Supreme  Court 
attempts^  to  descHbe  the  principle, , that  will  be  applied  by 
the  courts  in  evaluating  the  reasonableness  of  school  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  conduct  and  decorum  of  the  students. 
In  Tintcer  V,  DesMoines  Independent  Communiiy^School 
pi^tricts^  393  O.S.  503  (1969),  three  pupils'  in  the  public 
Schools  in  Des  Moines,  %wa,'Wore  black  armbands  to 
school  to  protest  the  governinent's  policy  in  Viet  Nam^ 
The  principals  of  the  Des  Moines  schools  met  and  adopted 
a  policy  that  any  sf'4ident  wea'ring  kn  armband  to'#fichool 
would  be  asked  to  Remove  it,  and  if  he  refused' he  would 
be  suspended  until  he  returned  without  the  armband.  The 
District  Court  followed  the  Blackwell  decision  :rathe^  than 
the  Burnside  decision,  arid  upheld  the  validity  of  the  prin- 
cipals' policy.  , 
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The  Eighth  Circuit  Court  t)f  Appeals  divided  equally, 
thus^  leaving  the  District  Court's  decision  affirmed.  The 
Supteme  Court,  in  an  opinion  by  Justice  Fortas,  laid  down 
several  principles  which  will  undoubtedly  be  followed  care- 
fully by  District  Courts  in  tiie  future.  Justice  Fortas  maHe 
six  points  summarized  here. 

1.  The  wearing  of  armbands  in  the  circumstances  of  this 
case  was  entirely  divorced  ffom "actually  or  poten- 
tially disruptive  conduct  by  those  participating,  in  it. 
It  was  clo«ely'  akin  to  free  speech,  which  is  entitled 
to  cQmprehensive.  protection  und^r  the  First  Amend- 
ment. , 

2.  While  the  Court  has  repeatedly  affirmed  the  needt'for 
comprehensive  authority  of  the  state|  and  of  school 
o(¥4cials  to  prescribe  and  control  conduct  in .  the 
schools,  the  problem  lies  in  the  area  where  students 

A   in  the  exercise  of  First  Amendment  rights  collide  with 
the  r^es  of  the  school  authorities. 

3.  This  case  does  not  concern  speech  or  action  that  in- 
trudes upon  or  disrupts  the  work  .of  the  schools  or 

'  .the  rights  of  other  students.  There  were  no  threats 
or  acts  of  v^idlehce  on  the  school  premises,  although 
outside  the  classrooms*  a  few  students  made  hostile 
remarks  to  the  children  wearing  armbands. 
4;,  Any  departure  frpm  absolute  regimentation  in  school 
may  cause  trouble>^  but  undifferentiated  fear  or  appre- 
hension of  disturbance  is  not  enough  to  overcome  the 
right  to  freedom  of  expression.  Any  deviation  from 
the  ^majority's  opinion  may  inspire^  fear  or  cause  a 
disturbance,  but  our  Constitution  says  we  must  take 
this  risk.  —  v 
5.  To  justify  prohibition  of  a  particular  expression  of 
opinion  in  the  schools  there  must  be  something  more 
than  a  mere  desire  to  avoid  the  discomfort  and  un- 
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pleasantness  that  accompanies  an  unpqpular  view- 
point.  Vyhere  there  is  no  finding  or  showing  that  .« 
engaging  in  the  forbidden  conduct  would  materially 
and  substaintially  interfiere  with -the  requirements  of 
appropriate  ^discipline  in  the  operation  of  the  schobl, 
the  prohibition  cannot  be  sustained.  / 
6.  The  school  authorities  in  Des  Moines  did  not:  purport 
to  prohibit  th0  wearing  of  all  symbols  of  political  or 
controversial  significance  but  limited  their  policies  to  *  ^ 
the  wearing  of  bl^ck  armbands  th  exhibit  opposition*  ' 
to  out  country's  involvement  in  Vier  Nam.     \  . 

Justice  Fortas  thus  recognized  that  while  school  officials 
must  have  broad  discretion  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
ordet  and  discipline,  school  officials  do  not  possess  a;bso- 
lute  authority  over  students.  He  repeatedly  stated  that  a 
student's  freedom  of  speech  can  be  curbed  only  when  the 
student's  conchict  materially  and  substantially  interferes 
with  the  maintenance  of  appropriate  djsciplif!^.  Conduct 
by  students  which  materially  disrupts  classwoi'k  or  in- 
volves substantial  disor^r  or  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
others  is  not  immunized  by  the  constitutional  guarantee 
of  freedom  of  speech.  He  theorized  that  a  regulation  for- 
bidding any  Ijiscussion  of  =the  Viet  Nam  conflict  would 
violate  the  constitutior\al  rights  of  students,  but  qualified 
this  by  pointing  out  that  ^his  presumption  could  be  re- 
butted only  by  a  showing  that  the  students'  activities 
would  materially  or  substantially  disrupt  the  work  and 
discipline  of  the  school.  Since  in  the  Tinker  case  no  dis- 
turbances or  disorders  occi»rred,  and  since  there  were  no 
facts  to  indicate  a  reasoijable  apprehension  of  disruption 
of  school  activities,  the  Constitution  does  not  permit  denial 
of  this  type  od  student  expression. 
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A  case-by-case  application  of  *  these  prirtciples  will  be  . 
an  extremely  difficult,  time-consuming,  and  awk- 
ward path  to  follow.  This  statement  of  student  rights  and  ^ 
.  responsibilities  is  intended  to  assist  principals  in  the  eval- 
uatipn  of  the  guidielines  available  from  more  recent  court 
decisions.  To  som^  extent,  it  includes  principles  which 
have  not  been  ruled  on  precisely  by  the  courts,  hut  there 
should  be  no  negd  for  repeated  litigation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  administration-principal-student  relationships  ^ 


1 
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School  Vandalism 
Causes  and  Cures 

Stanley!.  Clemenr 


Vandalism  Is  only  part  of  the  larger  socieVs  His,  says 
this  writer.  The  solution  will  depend  jpn  Ww  effec- 
tively the  schocj  can  involve  student*^  anJ^he  whole 
community  in  combatting  it. 


ow  many  new  programs,  aa^Jilional  persoapel.  and\e^chimr  re-  " 
sources  could  be  funded  with  the  hundreds  of  thousands  df  dVllars  spent 
each  year  on  school  vandalism?  An  Associated  Press  report  aVcNs  years 
ago  esjlim'ated  an  annual  national  outlay  of  S200  million  spent  <V  schpolv 
vandalism— and  vandalism  has  increased  steadily  since.  To  hav\an  ^.x 
panding  sdiool  budget  stretched  still  further  for  this  reason  is  int#rablc^ 
to  school  people  and  taxpayers  alike.  '  /' 

Who  Are  the  Real  Losers?         ,         V  ^ 

Aside  from  the  financial  outlay,  howc  >er,  we  must  consider  the  cydi- 
c-d  attit>  Jes  of  he  young  people  who  urow  up  whe.ic  \andalism  i.  :a 
common  occurrence.  The  problem  involves  much  more  tnan  merely  the 
cost  and  inconvenience  of  repailr  and  replacement  of  miiterial  goods, 
The  b^gge  *  problem  is  ivhat  happen^  to  those  who  participate.  The  first 
dare  may  lead  to  a  jigger  one;  and  sooner  or  later  a  u.  ng^person 
gets  caught,  leaving  him  M'Uh  a  police  jecord  and  pQSsibly  even  a-prison 
term.  '  ■ 

^  The;kids  arc  the  reaUlosers  from' vandahsmt  What  .ti\aies  thosc  . 
%tt^piH^^  and  plunder/' Maybe  the  prahlem  has  its  roo.s  in  the  bore- 
of  scbooK  Vandalism  seems  to  be  higher  where  student  involve- 
ment in^the  operation  of  the  school  is  lower.  Maybe /rt  is  ihe  desiie  to 
attract  attention  or  to  achieve  pc  status.  Maybe  it  is  a  uvoli  agamM 
authority  with  the 'desirq^to  get  e,en.  This  is  especially  tru<^  of  those 
wk'O  drop  out  of  school  or  are  disciplined.  Often  the  problem  involves 

^umkx  L  ClemcAt  is  a  retired  educator,  havinf^  been  a  secondary  school  prin- 
ripaijor  25  yean  and  a  coHege  professor  and .  dnunisirator  for  16, 
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Aonstudents'^or  glings  from  other  communities  roaming  from  school  t<rf^ 
school  at  night,  picking  a  particular  school  for  that  evening's  hit. 

No  solution  to  this  prahJem  can' be  imposed  from  above.  It  must  be 
''the  result  of  wide  involvement  not  only  of  school  administrators  but. 
also  of  teachers,  students,  and  the  community.VThe  whple  school  must 
become  involved.  •  - 

Suggcs-tions  might  be  divicicd  into  two  categories^,  1.  Approaches 
•  that  are  apart  from  the  regular  school  program,  and  2.  Appi^ofiches  inte- 
grated directly  into  the  s^^Hool  cu*iticulum  and  activities  where  they  in- 
volve people  and  attitude. .  ^ 

The  former  includes: 

•  Avoiding  keeping  money  in  desks  easily  accessible  places— 
?  •  with  so' many  students  around  S'^me  will  know  about  it.  As  little^ 

money  as  possible  should  go  through  as  few  hands  as  possible  and 
be  proniptly  turned  over  to  the  Sjchool  treasurer. 

•  Not  allowing  money  to  accumulate  in  large  quantifies  jn  the  school 
vault.  It  should  be.  banked  regularly— even  daily,  . 

•  Keeping  expensive  ^'(squipment  in  the  vault  or  secure*  cabinets  or 
closets.  If  small  safes  are  used,  even  they  should  be  anchored 
firmly  to  the  floor.  v  - 

•  Stenciling  or  engraving  such  equipment  with  the  school  name  and 
keeping  accurate  inventories. ;  •  ^ 

•  Promptly  etasing  marks  that  appe^ar  on  desk^,  Walls,  and  other 
places.  One  set  of  m^irks  attracts  another.  *Maybe  a  graffiti  board 
or  panel  could  be  used.  *     /  ^ 

•  Repairing  broken  window^  or  equipment 'as  soon  as  possible.  Al- 
iovving  damage  to  remain  visible  makes  it  a  ftirther  target  for 
another  stone  or  twist.' 

•  'Carefully  charting  and  supervising  all  .school  activities  with  c  iipha-' 
sis  on  student  acceptance  of  responsibility.  This  is  especially  true 

•  of  those  ocS^]iiri|)g  in  out~of-school  time.  " 

•  BlacktoppTng  parking  lot^  means  fewer  stones  to  throw.  Lighting 
should.be  used,  along  with  spjDtlignts -on  buildings,  while  lights 
may  attract  attention  and  be  targets  themselves,  they  could  oe 

.  protected  with  screening  and  certainly  would  make  Auspicious 
\vctivity  more  visible.  In  some  particularly  vulnerable  areas  elec- 
tronic fences  might  be  judiciously  used.  .  . 

•  Equipping  doors  with  locks  that  are  difficult  to  force  and  replacing 
ordinary  window  gtf^s  w\th  non-breakable  clear  plastic  and  again 
using  screening^  in  some  areas.  The  extra  cast  could  soop  pay  for 
itself.  Large  expanses  of  windows  facing  isolated  areas  should  be 
avoided*^  if  possible. 
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Eliminating  climbabic  appendages  on  buiid!*rigs. 
Employing  night  watchmen  or  ha\;ing  custodians  on  duty  aroundr 
the  clock!  with  irreguiar'*tinric  patteMis  for^checking.  An  occupied 
building  is  not  as.sus^g£^tible,aH'aft.  cmpty^  one. 
Leaving  /lights  on  in  tjae  buildings.  Even  in  the  energy  shortage, 
i'l,  takes  /  comparatively^  little  *lTg,hti,rfg  to  present  an  "occupied** 
appearance,.   .      .  *  ?   I  . 

Tn^tal'-Jg  alarm  systems,  that  arc  tied  in  the  central  polict.  statioi,. 
Intercrps  could  be^  left  often  and/.clectronic  listening  devices* 
. photoe|ectric  cells  mpv^mept  sensors,  and  ca.  .cras'^could  be  used. 
,Sign<>  ^hjould  be  prominently  displayed  in^.  Jftting  ttf'atthe  Building 
is'eLGtronically  protected.  Even  guard  dogs  and « phosphorescent  . 
dust  have  been  used  u  some  cases. 
Having  police  patrols  cfui' :  0(0  an  irregular  schedule. 
Having  adequate  insurance  Por  l^uild'ings  and  equijjment.     "    "  > 
Encouraging  neigh^rs  to  report  suspicious  activity  around  build- 
ings./Neighborhood  vandalism  prevention  committees  could  be 
fornJed  fo.  each  schoo1>Xar^ "should  be  taken  against  givi.ig  the 
impression  that  '"we  cannot^  do  it"  but  rather  t^at  it  is''a  coopera- 
t/velteam  proje^.  In  some  communities  families  have  been  pro- 
vided with  a  trailer  and  live  free  on  the  school  site. 


Positive  Approach  Involves  People 

WhrliL  the  above  suggestions  are  prcyentativev  they  are  negatiw  ind« 
after-ahle-fact.  'ihe  positive/ approach -is  far  more  diflicult  .because  it 
involves  people  and  feelings^.  In  this  appri.ach  emphasis  should  be  on: 
A  c  irrieUlum,  continually  evaluateid  and  revised,  to  meet  stuJeni  ' 

•  needs.  ,    '  . 

p  dood  teaching  involving,  a  variety  of  thtf  rnost  appropriate  pro- 
cedures and  materials.  Interesting  and  satisfying  presentatidns 
j^roduce  hapfpy  pupils   '      ^  ' 

•  Work- experience    here'"pupils  not  only  learn  but  earn. 

•  Appropriate  eTtia-class  activity  to  build  individual  interest  a'adv  ' 
school  spirit/  ,"  *  •       ;  "  I 

*    •  Integration  of  the  va'^ndahsm  problem  into  regular .  eta';  .  y  and 
cultivation  by  th(>  teacher  of  a  rtlspect  for  classroom  materials  ' 
and  furnishings."  •  ,  ^ 

Sires,  on  parent  responsibility  laws.   Uliough  the  parents  ;nvo]ved 

V-*  are  often  those  with  little  money. 

Help  from  community  civic  groups— PTA,  sei  vice  clubs.  J.eague  of 
Women -Voters;  for  .example.  The  local  new spapei* could  be  a 
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tiedi.unt -lor  exchange  of  ideas  and.  proyidQ^regular  reports  on  il 
prograro—  the  expense  involved  and  what  is  .being  done.^ . 

•  Emphasis  oh  financial  loss -effect  on^the  tax  rate,  waysf.the  money 
coulci  have  been  spent  to  better  advantage.  T 

•  Encouragement  of  community  use  of  the  building  ar^g  attendant 
assumption!  pf  respcjnsibility  for  and  pride  in  it. 

^  •  (And  by  fa^  the  most*  important  and  difficult)  Cultivation  of  stu- 
dent.and  community  pride  in  the  building^  a  feelingof  ownership- 
the  "our"  approach.  -   .  • 

Students  readily  assume  responsibility  when  ^ivefi  tTie  opportunity 
and  often  are  more  effe'ctivc  h^ri  adults.  They  are  more  likely  \o  know 
the  culprits  and  arc  able  to  leach  them.  When  the-^sludent  council  or 
other  slude*ni  group  :Dlans  campaigns  to  improve  appearance  of  the 
building  and  grounds,  their  peers  will  listen.  Youi^g  people  are  ripe  for 
a  cause  and  this  could  be  an ti- vandalism  instead  of  antiTes'fabHshment. 
.Specific  suggestions  include; 

a.  Indication  by  the  sQhool^taff — teachers  and  administrators  alike- 
that.  they  are  interested  in  what  students  are  inlerested  in  with 
xmphasis  on  tH3, positive*  ^ 

b.  Making,  the  student  coundl.or  other  student* government  group 
realy  u|eful,  and  meaningfuKto  school  life  for  everyone. 

-c.  Formation  of  specific  sludent  anti-vandaUsm  coumiittces  and 
having  students  \erve  on  such  committees  involving  adults- 
emphasis  on  workshops,  publicity,  and  follow-up. 

_d.  Holding  sludenl-planned  and  -led  assemblies  and  carrying  out 
poster  campaigns.  Student  speakers  could  be  especially  effective 
MOt  only  for  iheir  own  but  lower  grades. 
'   e.  Organization  pf  an  Ecology  Week  with  emphasis  on  school  ap- 
pearan'c^c..*  ^ 

'f.  Giving  school  leaders,  including  athletes,  specific  planning  and 
'  .  implementation  responsibility. 

g.  Forming  student  monitor,  groups  with  responsibility  for  'Super- 
vision of  corridors.  Ifitvatbncs,  playg^-junds,  and  parking  lots. 

h.  Establishing  suggestion  boxes  for  ideas,  or  anonymous  tips. 

All.  students  will  not  rush  to  fall'  in  -line.  Taunts  of  principar|^el^, 
sis.sics,  and  do-gooders  v>l11  present  riVeal  challenge.  Accepting  mis  as 
pari  of  th'c  total  problem  and  seeking,  an  answer  will  make  the  problem 
all  the*m.orc  .meaningful  and  worthwhile  to  young  people. 

*Beyond  the  immediate  improvement  of  appearance  and  lessening  of 
expense  is  the  carry-over  effect-  of  such  a  program.  Respect  for  the 
rights"-iind  material  possessions  of  others  and'assumption  of  group  and 
individual  Vesponsibilit\'  is  a  part  of  education.  The  fostering  of  the 
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'positive  attitudes  and  values  involved  are  much  mb're  itnportant  for  futuTC 
liyes*  than  much  of  the  knowledge  and  skills  emphasized  in  school  at 
present.  Students  do  not  willTully  damage  what  they  consider  importani 
and  valuaWir  ^  ' . 

MayBe  one  mini-course  could  be.  entitled:  '^Vandalism— >yhat  Is  It? 
What  Causes  It?  What  Caiii  B<^  P|ine  About  It?"  '  ■    «     •  ; 

This  problem  ^ould  nat  be /treated  alone  ,  hut  is  closely  alHied  to 
many  other  ills  siMacing  m  pur  seemingly  deteriorating  soc-icty-  - 
.  violence,  crii..e  in  4he^ streets,  cheating,  blackmail,  political  corrup^^^^^ 
permissiveness,  poVeryly-all  indications  of  selflshnr^s  without  regard 
for  oine*s  fellowman^^^ 

A 'rebirth  of  moral  and  spiritual'  values  is  greatly  needed  in  o.tii' 
society,  ^hat  better  place  to  stress  awareness  of  and  rcspphsibility. 
Jor  this  than  in  our  schools.  False  values  could  be  revealed  for  what  they, 
really  are  and  a  new  awareness  and  renewal  of  conscience  be  born.  , 

Society  has  always  emphasized  dependence  for  its  well-being  upon  a 
strong  and  effective  educational  System.  Now  more  than  ever  schools 
•  njust  plant  the  s-eds  for  arresting  (he  moral  decline  and  rea\<'akening  * 
mutual  trust  and  cooperation. 


-    ^d"  ■■  9  04; 
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IMTRODUCTION 


On  Jtowy  22,  1975^  and.  February  25,  1975,  the  Suparofne  Court  decicaed 
'  two  case3  which  expand  tte  oonstitutional  and  stat^tgry  protec±iQns  available 
\co  young  peoplp  attending  public  schools.  ,  ^        "  - 

.    ,     In  Gosa  V,  Lopez,  the  Court  halj^  that  students  have  a  right  to  a  fre^  ^ 
pviblic  a^ucation  which  cannot  tee  taken  away  by  school  off icieils  through , 
suspensidns^  even  tenpdrarily,  without  due  process  of  law.  ,  . 

In  Mbod  V.  Strickland,  the  Court  further  extended -.student  rights  and 
'ruled  that  in  the.  oonte!)ct  of  scnool  discipline ,  school  officials  may^be  « 
,  sued  by  gtudents  for  mpn^  dan^^es  if  they  knew  or  reasonably  shoujd  have 
,   kncx«i  that, their  actions  would  violate  the  constitutional  rights  of  students, 

"     ,  For  ?evferal  yejars  the  Robert  f.  Kenned/  rfenorial  has  e>cpressed  its 
oona^m  over  the  arbitrary  and  disqriminatory  use  of  suspensions  •  and  , 
ejtpulsions'by-'^chool  officials.    In  1973,  the  MonoriaT  and  the  Southern 

^  jRegio^al  Council  issued  a  joint  report  on  suspensiorfe,  The  Student  Pushout. 

^  a!he  report  docune><£ed  tfie  fact  that  the  misuse  of  susperisions  by  school     ^  . 

.  officials  has  Mlult^  in  thousands  of  young  people  being  forced  fran. 

school.  '  .     '  ; 

.  f 

'  The  Material  has  devdloped'this  pgirphlet  with  the  goal  Qf  providing 
students,  parents  and  camrunity  groips  with  an  understanding  of  what  tte 
Suprem  Court  decisiois  do*and  do  not,  hold,  as  well  as^.with  infonnation 
on  how  to, use  those  decisions,  u"  • 

Becausfe  c>f  the  dose  telationship  of  school  records  to  school  discipline 
^'policy,  a  sunmary'  of  recently  enacted  fed^al  legislation  on  school 
recxxcds  has  ^been  included. 

Any  and  all  parts  "i>f  thi^  document  n^y  be  a^^i^d  and^  distributed. 


Robert  F..  JKeHTiedy  Memorial 
1035  30th  StSeet,  W'.'- 
Washington,  D.  C.  "20007 
202/338-7444  ^ 
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WM?  DCEs  "Tiifi  mm  TO  oai  pnooss  cp  Lwr  mean? 

•nxj  U.  G,  Oonatltutucn  t€quire3  that  govpirmcnt  agencies  fttopoat.  all  pcxoona  fairly* .  , 
SpoQi'fieally,  tho  14th  funeiidncnt  otat^a  that  tho  gowxnncnt  my  not  "dcprivo  any  person 
oi  life,  liberty  or  property  wlthotais^^  protxisa  of  law." 

Wincdpeda,  tciichcxa,  ooachea,  acJiool  soG^rity  guarxto  and  all  otfica:  crployce*  of 
tho  ochool  arc  oiployoca  of  the  fyavcmncnt  antl  thl^reforo;  iinte  tho  X4th  toJidnient  have 
a  logal  duty  to  treat  you  fairly.  , 

/,       In  Goes  V.  U/acz,  tho  Gunrano  Court  hold  fcJwt  otudcnto  my  not  bo  deprived  of  tha 
right  to  attmi  6ctvx>l  through  eunpcmions  unlcoa,  at  q  mlnlwun,  they  are  first  given 
oral  or  written  notice  9t  tho  chocges  ogalnat  tthcru   If  thofso  chargea  ore  denied,  t^ 
aothoritdea  mat  give  an  cacplanHtion  of  tho  .evidence  which  t^>cv  have  ontVatudenta 
RMSt  be  given  a  chance  to  explain  their  olde  of  tho  otory. 

A  ooriloua  punlalment  llXo  cuspcTuiion'or  cxpololon  cannot  bo  iRfTOOod  for  a  minor 
brca)clng  of^jfeho  rules  or  for  tlw  kind  of  acnduc^t  for  which  other  otudenta  in  tho  past 
havo^  pecoivod  only  mild  puniahmont.   In  addition  to  rooulrlng  that  prxDCodures  for  ♦ 
di.GcipllniiKj'^oJajdepts  be.  fair,  due  proceon  nxfuires  that  ochool  rules  thcmsolvoa 
^  fair,   o  '  .  . 

"TiiE  Riarr  to  amxjuvoe  mncB  OP  mm  aiAncES?" 

In  order  tp  defend  yourfjolf ,  you  imist  know  exactly  of  what  you  aro  being  aocusod. 
Tho  typical  auapenoioo  lettor  fran  a  principal  to  studento*  porenta  states  that  the 
student  la  chatgod  with  violating  ochool  rules'*  or  "aerioua  mlsoondupt"  or  "disrespect, •* 
Theao  phrajjea^Jfoil  to  give  any  idea  of  what  offense  has  been  charged  or^whatf  rule 
has  been  viola5Slr%  That  ia  not  adequate  notice  of  the  chargea, 

Goso  requirea  that  tho  student  bo  told  in  person  what  he/aho  is  accused  of  doing, 
what  '35Robl  rule  ia  involved  and  what  evidence  tho  authorities  have.. 

DO  ssvmfr^  have  a  Riarr  Tp  a  iBwmr;  evot  time  a  aiaaiEp  or  pruopal  tonts  to  vmtsa 

HIEM? 

1  ■ 

No,  only  scwo  of  the  tlmo.    If  a  school  official  moHes  a  student  stay  After  class  ^ 
or  tcnporarily  leave  the  roan,  there  is  no  right  to  a  hearing,  , 

Howwer,  where  oclpol  officials  attemp*;,  to  keep  a  student  fran  attondiAq  school 
for  any  period  of  tiino,  tlto  student  most  bo  informed  of  tho  reason  for  tho  Auupension, 
'''bo  given  Ian  explanation  of  tho  evidtenco  against  him/her  and  bo  allowed  to  till  his/hor 
aide  of  tho  stoty."  *  1 

MiO  HAS'HE  POWER  TO  SU3PQ©  A  STDDEMT? 

tn  most  states  only  a  principal,  superintendent  or  sd»ol  board  can  suspend  students. 
Regardless  of  who  attenpts  to  suspend  you,  the  rights  outlined  har*  apply.   Often  tho 
principal  will  give  a  dean  or  vice-principal  tho  atithority  tosuSpend  students.  If 
someone  other  than  the  principal  suspends  you,  check  your  ^te^te  law  or  School  district 
by-laws  ;^  in  most  states  tho  suspension  is  illepl, 


M  ft  tm^*X  nil©,  nofeie^  of  the  chflrgcfl,  ejcplonatiw  of  the  cviiaenco 
ft  chftixift  to  «x|>l«in.your  t^ftlUpn  itmt  bo  given  bofbrft  you      mii^xinrtcd.-  Vhta 
mpcwM  court  hftft^  t»aa  in  ooftiijthftt  thlTljii  tjhe  law, 

ram  Court  iftiiei,        onXy^csccscptlon  dppjAc^  tA  stuaonta  vhODo  preoenco  in  ectwol 
DOftftft^ft  oontinuiiw  dfttvaer  to  persoroi  or  pfWJpecty  or  an  ongoing  threat  of  disrupting 
SJTftdwl.  in-ftuch  auim.,  the  nceestwucy  noUoo  and  hearing  should  fbUow  oa  scxxi 
ii  jirftqticftl***  /  '         '  .  '     '  / 

«ftk>  iivtnlnd  that  whtsn  wo  speak  of  a  -right  to  a  hearing"  wo  arc 'only  ftpoaking  of  \  . 
Sim  m  %m  vlil  rectuird  achool  officials  to^  do.  Ohat  dpdii  not  nean  t^wit  your^achooX 
ghouia  not  bo  vdUlng,  in'  the  intoxat  of  faimeas,  to  givo  you  a  chanco  to  bo  hcwd 
in  an/  oiia©  in  which  you  thi»jk  you  have  boon  treated  unjustly.  Pon't  lot  thp  get  ^' 
thftt^  you  might  not.  have  a  good^  court  case  keep  you  frcm  inmiotlng  ort  fair  treattncsnt  ^ 
.ftt  ftli  timoi.  ,y  y"' 

DO  W  KAVB  A  man?  to  a  prior  iiEAiom^ANy  timb  you  m:E  pcssibm;  ii^arsicw?  • 

yei,  but  for  ahprt^torm  fuapcnsiions'  the  hearing  can  to  Very  informal.   The  ,  . 

Court*  •  dociftictt  in  Go«a  r«qulrcs  tJiat  for  auaponaioivrof  leas  than  10  days  you  are  cmtitled 
to  At  le**t  oral'0*  wiEIIt<3>  notice  of  the  charges  /igainat  you  and  if  you  deny  thoeo  charges 
m  iDcplanation  of  the  cyidisnco  tigainst  you  and  an  ojiportimitv  to  toll  your  oido  of 
the  fttory. 

Ihfl  SupKcmo  Court  in  Goes  hold  that,  in  connection  with  moat  suspensions  of  leas 
than  10  d«5,  schools  peed^  allotf  students  the  qpportunltii  tb  have  h  lawyer,  to 
listen  toand.<iucsticn  wltnesscft  tcati^ying^  against  them  or  to  call  witnesses  to 
ftupporfc  thair  case.  ^ 

^^"^ .  .    *  ^ 

X3  OUBRE  JBVER  A  RlOff  TO  A  MORE  FORm*  itjljfellX;^ 

■  ■      '        ^  '■ 

Yes*  The  Sccrtspo  Court's  decision  iii^^a  dujjlinos  what  every  student's  minlitm 
rlahts  are  when  faced  with  a  suspension  of  TSw  tihon  ten  days.   Sotb  courts  and  several 
stat«is  and  school  systoiw  ha^«i  |pvldca  students^  wi^  more  ejrtenaive  hearing  rights.  » 

for  cxarnplo^  in  Washington^  D. C,  students  faced  with  a  suspcnsicm  of  longer 
than  two  davMust  roc^ji-^o  a  bearing  beforo  an  iiipartial  hearing  official^  At  Wiis. 
hearing  stutots  aro  trntitlod  to  be  repr^i^ted  by  an  attorney,  low  stud^t  or  ccmrmity 
iIavocat6/-^hey  J«ly  question  witnesses  testifying  against  them  and  haw  the  right  to 
hiring  ^holr  own  witnesses.  • 

'Bbr  susoensions  between  five  dijys  and  ten  days  siinllar  rights  exist  in  New  York, 
N«r  Jers^,  Philade^hia,  parts  pfCalifornia,  Maryland,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
-Virginia,  New  Hanpshlxe,  WaBhlp(toi  and  several  dther  states. 

Thft  Supr«(T»  court  alsp^inaicatibd  in  Goes  that  in  "unusual  situations,"  altlwugh 
Involving  rsuipension  oKless  than  ten  days,  sanething  more  than  notice  and  a  dvjnce 
to  explain  your  side  might  be  rbquirod.   The  Court  gave  no  ^Kplanatlari  oC  what 
SraSstKic^t  n)^.gKt  Jegard  aTumsual  (possibly  during  an  exan  period  ^  in  t^ 
SSeofT^  yoSg  student)  but  if  you  think  it  would  bq  helpful,  you  should  recwest 
thTaasistan^i^a  lawyer  or  a  canmnity  advocate  and  the  right  to  question  witnesses 
,ji^ainst  ypu^and  to  call  your  own  witnesses. 
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«  ;       ^  *  a 

I       Tho  point  ia  for  parento  and  otudcnto  to  mxt  YOUR  RtaiTS.  . 

.  If  you  know  what  io  ra^uired  of  qcIwoI  officials  you,can  ijmXst  <^  that  og  (i*  • 
mlniimm  and  requeot^addttional  asaictaftcG  in  order  to  Miserly  protect  your  righto, 

•  Tho  Supreme  Court  rooognlz(5d  that  ask  cusixinsiiSn  or/ono'a  record  ocxild  Dcri^wsiy 
daitiago  a  ctudent'ij  reputation  and  interfere  vdth  la  tor  c^rtunitloo  for  higher 
V  education  and  en^jADyment.   Theroforo,  parenta  and  ot^wentg  ohould  otphaoizo  bo  tho 
prixxjipal  that  thoy  £iro  concerned  with  obtaining  an  aJucation  and  \«mt  to  remain  ^ 
in  GChool,  ^»  ♦  /  ^    ^  , 

EVEN  IP  THERE  IS  NO  IttqrT  TO  A  FCmVSL  HEARING  (Willi  REPRESENTATICK  EV  A  mmSK,  THE  ^ 
ABILm  TO  QUESTICN  toXJSERS    AND  BRING  TOR  01^  VHTNESSES)  CAN  A  STUDHOT  OR  PAREWP 
HEQUEOT  CNE7  ,  . 

Yeo.  ^^f^^ctm  Court  in  Goaa  ctatod  that  providing  notice  of  chargea  and  giving  a 
chance  folflPPPStudent  to  explain  his/her  position  ore  rdniimm  requiremcinto  which  aroj"  if 
anything,  less  than  a  fair-nvlndod  school  principal  would  Ijnposo  upon  himself  in  order 
to  avoid  unfair  Guspenaions. 

In  tho  name  of  faimpss  and  to  aiphaaizo  tho, serious  Inplicaticai^  of  a  suspension^ 
otulents  and  parenta  should  renueat  that  tkcy  bo  allows  tho  holp  of  an  attomey  or 
oanminity  advocate,    Tho  presence  of  audi  a  person  haa  often  ifesulteid  in  tho  student 
renaining  in  adiool.  ^'  ^ 

* 

VfflAT  ARE  YOUR  RIQITS  WTIM  RESPEXTT  TO  A  SUSPENSION  OF  I£NGER  TI»N  10  DAYS  OR  AN  EXPULSION? 

Tho  SuproTO  CoiflTt  did  not  decide  this  in  Coas,  but  stated  tlyxt  "longer  suspensions 
Onoro  tlian  10  days)  or  exjsulsicais  for  tho  reinainder  of  •'the  school  term,  or  poiraanGntly, 
may  require  mpro  forml  proceedings." 

Although  tho  Court  did  not  specify  what  this  .meant,  if  faood  with  this  situation 
you  ahouj-d  danan&i  (A)  a  written  statemGait  of  tho  charges  and  tho  evidence  against  youj; 
(B)  that  the  heariwj  be  held  before  scmeoneiinl^volvod  in  tho  incident  resulting  in  the 
chargea;  (C)  an  opportunity  to  face  your  (includJjng  teachers  or  other  students) 

aixl  to  ask  them  qxjestiona;  (D)  the  right  tilQjHp"^  YW  own  witnesses;  (E)  an  opportunitV 
bo  bring  an  attorney  or  oomnrunity  advocate;  "4"  a  written*  decision  baoed  oiily  on  the 
evidence  presented  at^tho  hearing, 

Thia.hearijjg  should  be  prior  to  tho  susixanaion  or  expulaion  unleas  the  student* s 
,.  presence  poses  a  oon^uincf  danger  to  persona  or  property  or  an  ongoing  threat  of 
disrupting  tho  school,  v 

cm  A  SnUDENT  BE  PUNISHED  FOR  VIOLPinNfi  A  WIE  HE/SHE  DID  NO^^  KNOW  EXI5?EED? 

It  usually  deperds  on  whetl¥2r  tho  student  should  have  kncwn  of  the  rule's  cxistcance. 
Sano  school  systara  give  students  copies  of  the  school's  rules.    In  these  olaces  students 
cannot  plead  ignorance  of  the  law,    PurthexTtore,  most  courts  will  find  no  violation  ^ 
of  duo  process  rights  if  students  are  punished  for  disobeying  any  school  policy  which  is 
rcaaonable  even  if  tho  3tudent*was  unai>faro  of  it  and  even  if  ii;  was  unwritten,  Hweverr 
tho  school  may  not  puniah  you  for  violating     policy  that  is  upreasonable  or  which  through 
comcn  practice  you  had  no  reason  to  belieive  eodated. 

'  .       p  ' 
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rot.  UXJWt^,  if  yofu  soiTetiJwa  Jloavo  school  duriixj  a  free_period  instead  of  going  to 
•jitwiy  hall,  arti  itudenta  tiave  hevet  :been  told  of  a  rule  or  poli<^  forbidding  that,  it 
VDUld  be  illegal  to  puni^  you  vdthout  a  prior  warning.   On  the  cither  haiid,  if  a  teacher 
aptcifically  tells  you  not  to  loava'and  you  do,  it  is  likely  that  you  can  be  Finished 
ivttn  in  tho  abccnce  of  a  written  rmii. 

h  variation  of  this  problem  is  presented  by  the  typical  school  rule  that  allows 
«u■^K!i1sion /or  "ndsoonduot"  or  ''iitmiDral  or .di^r^utable  conduct/'  textns  which  give 
you  little  idea  of  what  is  prohibited.  'If  you  behave  in  a  way;v^dt  you  reasonably  think 
-ia  pewnisalblo  but  .which  a  school  official  thinka  is  "misconduct"  or  "disreputable 
conduct,"  a  suspension  for  that  behavior  is  pJXJbably  illegal.    But  if  the  principal  ^ 
Wiirns  >you  that  certain  acts,  are  prohibited,  don't  r^ly  on  the  absence  of  a  written 
rule  &s  the  basis  for  defying  him.   Just  (^i^iobeying,  a  school  of ficial  is  grounds  for 
cuspension  In  most  school  districts.  .  . 

CAN  SCHOOL  OFPICXfilS  SUSPEND  SUEENTS  FOR  CI?P-CflMPU£?  JfCTIVITY? 

If  the  conduct  is  unrelated,  to  school  activities  and  does  not  involve  a  danger 
to  other  students  then  it  is  questionable  whether  school  officials  have  any  legitiinate 

interest  in  what  you  do  out  of  school.  '  .   .  ' 

\/  "  \  • 

/  %o.80h?ol  has  no  business  interfering  with  a  student's  prbbleriis  at  home,  although 
it  does  have  tha  right  to  discipline  students  for  misconduct  in  school  that  might  be 
the  result  of  those  probletns.  ^ 

DOCS  A  SlrUOEWP  HAVE  A  RICirT  TO  APPE?)L  THE  CECISICK  It)  SUSPEND? 

M;>8t  school  districts  provide  for  an  appeal  a€ter  the  prinoipal's  suspension  hearing. 
This  appeal  usually  goes  to  the  superintendent  and  then  to  the  school  hoard.    In  some 
states^  the  stident  has  a  right  to  a  further  appeal  to  the  state  cormissioner  or  '  ' 

9U]^iitten5ent  of  education.  / 

Even  if  the  principal  provides  all  of  the  rights  which  are  outlined  here ,  if  you 
feel  that  you  have  not  been  treated  fairly  you  should  appeal  to  higher  school  authorities. 
Of  course,  a  suspension  decision  can  always  be  challenged  in  court.   The  problem  with 
taking  a  case  to  court  is  the  length  of  tinve  needed  to  get  a  final  decision  (usually  over 
one  year*)    A  solution  reached  through  the  school  system  is  preferrahle  where  possible. 

t6  ctppeal  a  suspension,  ft  is  ijtiportant  to  have  as  much  evidence  as  possible  to 
,  support  your  position.    Vtorever  possible  reouest  written  notice  of  the  charges  against 
'  you  and  a  witten  copy  of  the  decision 'to  suspend  includint?  the  reasons  for  that 
decision.    ^) 

BESIDES  lOTTERS  INVOLVING  A  SUSPENSION  OR  EXPULSICN,  ARE  THERE  OmER  SqiOOL  PRACTICES 
"  WHICH  RbbuiRB  A  HEARING?   .  /  ■ 

«     The  SuprottB  Court  in  GOss  ruled  only  on  the  question  of  suspensions.  However, 
■  other  disciplinary jnedsures  are  often  just.a'5  serious.    Therefore,  hearings  may  he 
required  and  should  be  requested  in  situations  invo35;ing:  (A)  disciplinary  transfers 
'to  another -Sc^iool  or  to  night  school;  (B)  a  ban  fron  participation  on  athletic  teams  or 
other  school  activities  such  as  the  school  newspaper;  (C)  placenvent  in  special  education 
classes;  (D)  placorent  in  various  "trades"  against  yoiu:  wishes.    To  satisfy  due  process 
fairness,  each  of  these  practices  may  rectee  basic  procedurainpKC>tectiohs  for  the  student. 
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cm  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  BE  SUED  FOR  MCNEV  DAMAGES  FOR  VinLATING  THE  CCKSTIITJTICKAL  RIGHES 

OP  A  smDEwr? 

Yes.    In  Wood  v.  Strickland,  the  Supreme  Court  stated  that  cchool  board  matbers 
can  be  held  liable  for  damages  if  they  knew  or  reasonably  should  have  kncwn  that  the 
action  they  took  would  violate  the  const i tut ionail  rights  of  the  student  affected,  or  if 
took  the  action  with  a  malicious  intent  to  deprive  the  student  of  constitutional  rights 
or  cause  other  injury. 

.  For  example ,  in  an  Ohio  high  school ,  a  student  was  suspended  for  wearing  an  arm 
band.    The  student's  conduct  \^  identical  to  that  which  the  Supreme  Court  had  earlier 
upheld  as  being  protected  vmder  the  constitutional  right  of  the  First' Amendnent  freedom 
of  exfiression.    The  susjiension  was  appealed  to  a  federal  court  which  ordered  school 
officials  to'  pay  the"  student  noney  damages  and  remove  cdl  record  of  the '  suspensicn 
from  the  stud^t's  file. 

CAN  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  AVOID  BEING  SUED  BY  dAIMBK?  THAT  THEY  DID  NCfT  1HEIR  ACTIONS 

VIOLATED  A  STODEWT'S  RianS? 

No.    The  Supreme  Court  in  Wood  held  that  an  act  which  violates  a  student's 
constitutional  rights  cannot  be  justified  by  ignorance  or  disregard  of  settled, 
indisputable  law  by  school  officials.    It  is  not  enough  that  school  officials  claim 
to  act  with  good  intentions.    They  should  be  held  to  a  standard  of  oondiict  based  on 
knowledge  of  the  basic,  unquestioned  constitutional  rights  of  students. 

School  officials  still  have  discretion  to  discipline  students,  but  that  discretion 
must  be  used  fairly^,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  they  can  be  held  personally  accountable 
in  court  for  their  actions. 

The  Mbod  decision  can  be  especially  valuable  in  dealing  with  unfair  suspensions. 
Since  the  Supreite  Court  in  Goss  has  held  that  constitutional  due  process  reouires 
that  a  student  be  given  a  hearing  prior  to  suspension,  it  will  be  iirpossible  for  school 
officials  to  ignore  this  constitutional  right  without  risking  a  suit  for  money  damages. 


VMAT  YOD  CAN  DO  ABOUT  SUSPENSICKS  ^ 

First,  know  your  rights.    Know  your  school's  local  suspension  or  discipline  code 
or  policy  and  find  out  who  makes  the  decisions  to  suspenel  in  your  schools.    Find  out 
more  about  suspensions  and  how  to  prevent  them. 

Learn  what  other  local  schools  and  districts  are  doing  about  s\ispensi<^.    In  many 
oomiunities  seme  scftools^have  no  suspensions  viiile  others  suspend  students  in  large 
nuit)ers.    One  t>f  your  most  effective  arguments  in  ocmbating  the  use  of  suspensions  can 
be  that  another  local  school  does  not  suspend  anyone. 

*  '  -  .  ' 

Wbrking  to  get  a  hearing  to  insure  due  process  is  just  the  beginning.  ^ Remember, 
a  hearing  does  not  deal  with  changing  the  cause  for  the  suspension  itself. 

Specific  actions  you  can  take:  '^; 

1)  Talk  to  school  officials,  other  students  and  parents  about  suspensions  and  school 
discipline.    Find  out'v^ich  students  are  being  or  have  been  saspended.    Why?  By 
vticm?   For  hew  long? 

2)  Find  out  \*iether  these  students  were  given  a  hearing.    Review  local  school  policies 
and  ccmpare  those  vd.th  the  standards  of.  Goss  or  state  law.    If  there  are  no  rights 
to  a  hearin^r,  or  if  that  hearing  only  takes  plAce  after  the  suspension,  then  the 
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.*  policy  must  be  changed^ 


3)  Wbrk  witn  a  local  oatrtinity  organization  or  civil  rights  group  ahd  encoDrage  thorn  to 
eocamine  your  local  suspension  policy.    A  meeting  of  ioonoemed  cotrunitv  groups  and 
parents  with  school  officials  vdll  often  help  to  decrease  suspensions. 

4)  Let  your  school  board,  superintendent  and  principals  knew  that  ypu  believe  that  ' 
suspensions  should  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort.   Finally,  if  students  are 
suspended  request  that  the  school  provide  some  form  of  alternative  etjucational 
program  and  counseling. 

5)  Inform  school  officieds  (preferably  through  a  oomunity  organiza:tion)  that  the  group 
intends  to  monitor  the  sciiool's  use  of  suspensions.  '1^' 
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SaiOOL  RECORD  KEEPIN^  PRACTICES^  Pip  THF  PRIVACV  RiafTS  OF  PARENTS  AM?  ^miTS 

School  rax>rds  are  closely  related  to  a  school's  overkll  discipline  pcSlicy.  A 
suspension  or  other  disciplinary  action  will  usually  beccme  part  of  a  student's  pemnanent 
fil6.  ! 

The  Family  Education  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974  requires  that  all'  educational 
institutions  Uiat  receive  furds  frcni  the  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health, 
Education  cuxf  Welfare,  must  afford  parents  of  students  under  18  years  of  ape  (or 
an  eighteen  year  old  stud.ent)'  the' fbllcwing  rights:  f 

-  the  right  to  inspect  and  revi0>^  the  educational  records  kept  by  tha 
sclTool  system  on  that  student;  '         '      .  / 

-  the  right  to  chsLLlem^  or  request  the  ceinoval  6r  modification  of  material  felt 
to  be  inaccurate,  misleading  or  inappropriate;  \ 

-  the  right  to  limit  the  nunber  and  type  of  individuals  who  will  be  able  to  see 
''a  student's  records;     ^   '        .  \ 

-  the  right  to  receive  a  list  of  those  individuals  v^o  have  been  permitted  by 
school  officials  to  see  a  student's  records; 

-  the  "right  to  be  notified  every  tiine  a  student's  records  are  turned  dver  to 
a  court  by  judicial  order  or  subpoena;  ] 

-  the  right  to  be  informed  by  school  officials  of  the  provisions  of  thfis  Act. 

This  Act  is  canplicated  and  the  regulations  that  will  finalize  the  procedures  which 
schiool  officials  must, follow  to  &plament  it.will  nbt  be  issued  until  mid-April. 

Regardless  of  the  regulations'  final  form,  it  is  doubtl^l  that  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Vfelf are- will  actively  enforce  "ehe  i^^'s^  prpyisioris.  Solutions 
to  school  records  problems  should  be  sought  locally.    Negotiation,  organi'S^  loC£d 
pressure  and  a  knowledge  of  your  basic  rights  jj/ill^be  the  key'  in  dealing  -with  school 
officials.  \  •  ' 

The  greatest  significance  of  the  Act  is  that  it  g^ves  students,  parents  and 
camiunity  groups  additional  ways  to  monitor  school  activities.  '  As  we  have  already 
stated',  if  you  knov/^your  rights^^and  inform  School  officials  of  this  fact,  they  will 
tend  to  be  much  more  responsivp  to  your  bffort^,^  ^ 

Provisions  of  the  Act  dealing  with  college  students  have  been  emitted  from  this 
summary.    A  xtt^re  detailed  analysis  of  the  Act  and  itS  regulatiins  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  groups  listed*  in  the  resource  section.. 

-  <r" 
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.^HM  IS  VBPm  BY  EmxanCM  RBCCJRDsi? 

'  f 

Hie  teim  includes  all  records,  files,  documents  and  other  materials  which  (1)  contain 
ij|^Q];ination  directly  related  tx>  a  student?  (2)  are  rraintained  by  a  scJxkdI  or  educational 
isgency  or  a  person  working  for  or  representing  such  an  agency. 


ftRB  m  TJfPES  eP,RE)OOF0DS  EXCLUDED? 

^    ■         ■  -    •  •  ■ 

Yes.    The  foUcwing  types  of  information  are  not  covered  by  the  Aftt:    (1)  reooixls 
raade  by  school  personnel  jiiat  are  not  shared  or  accessible  to  any  other  person;  (2) 
most  records  of  law  enforcement  units  if  those  police  units  do  not  have  access  tx>  school 
reconto  and  keep  their  records  only  for  police  purposes;  (3)  personnel  records  of  school 
enployees.  '  ^  ^ 


WHKT.IS  THE  PICCOTRE  FOR  INSPECTING  SCHOOL  FECCRDS? 

The  Act^ requires  schools  tp- establish  loceil  procedures.    Aocess  rust  be  given 
within  45  days  fran  the  tiine  a  request  for  inspection  is  made.    In  order  tx>  prove 
that  you  made  such  a  request,  make  it  in  writing,  date  it  and  keep  a  copy. 

The  proposed  regulations  allcM  for  copips  of  xecords  tx>  be  made  at  cost  or  for 
free,  provide  that  school  officials  must  give  an  explanation  of  the  "educational  "records  " 
if  requested,  and  that  parents  must  be  told  about  the  tyoes  of  records  kept  by  that 
school.  ^    "  .  ■  - 

The  45  day  time  period  is  an  absolute  maximum  apd  you  can  and  should  reouest  that 
the  records  be  made  available  in  a  shorter  time. 


cm  SCHOOLS  DESTROY  REOOKDS?  ;  ^ 

The  Act  does  not  prohibit  schools  from  destroying  records.  However,  the  reflations 
reauire  that  once  parents  or  students  request  access,  records  cannot  be  destrwsfe- 

H3W  CRN  THE  CONTEMT  OF  RECORDS  BE  CHALLENGED? 

Schools  can  use  "infprmal'*  meetings  and  discussions  to  settle  parent  or  student 
coiplaints.    While  such  informal  conferences  may  be  the  qutckest  way  to  get  ^results 
in  sane  cases,  in  ^ther  situations  they  may  not  work.  ^  ^ 

The  Act  provides  for  a  "hearing" .  and  sets  four  mioimal  standards  :  •  hear ing6  must 
be  conducted^  sind*  decided  v/ithin-a  reasonable  time^  they  must  be  conducted  by  a  person 
not  having  a  direct  interest  in  the  outcane.;  there  nust  be  an  opportunity  for  the 
parent  or  student  to  present  evidence;  andl  they  must  receive  a  written  decision 
within  a  reasonable  time.  <  '  * 

There  are  no  provisions  for  cross-examination  of  the  author  of  ^he  challenged 
information  or  for  the  presence  of  an  attorney  or  ccnminit^  advocate,  /fe-^ith 
suspension  hearings,  however,  you  should  always  request  both  ,assi^tanoe  by  a  ccnmunity 
advocate  or  attorney  and  the  right  to  cross-examine  the  ojbposing  side.  * 
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RESCHRCE  MATERIALS  AND  GROUPS 

If  therte^^^'  a;  s4itewide  student  rights  hanclbook,  obtain  a  copy  and  study  it. 
Suspensions  ana  most  issues  of  student  rights  are  governed  by  state  law.-  IxxSfil 
handbooks  should  give  yoa  good  basic  information. 

Key  materials  on  Fushputs  and  suspensions; 

The  Student  Pushout  ;  Victim  of  ConHnued  Resistance  to  Desegregation  prepared  by  thp.. 
Southern  Regional  Council  and  the  Robert  F.  Kenne^  Marorial,  available  for  $1.00 
fron  the  Meicrial  at  i035  30th  Street,  N.  W,    Washington,  D.  C.  20007 

Children  Out  of  School  In  America  prepared  b^  the  Children's  Defense  'Piind,  available  ^ 
for.  $4.00  from  the  Children's  Defense  Fund  at  1746  Cambridge  Street,  Cambridae, 
Massachusetts    02138.     (This  is  the  most  recent  and  oonplete-^^rk  on  the  subject.) 


The  best  overall  resource -book  on  student  rights  is^The  Rights  of  Students 
prepared  by  the  ACLU  aid  available  at  either  local  ACUJ  offices  or  fron  Avon  Books, 
r^il  Order  Department^  250  W."  55th  Street,  New  York,  New  York    10019.    The  cost  is 
95«.  ^  .  .  , 

Requests  for  aSpies  of  the  School  Records  Act  regulations  and  oonplaints  on  local 
schools'  hcindlihg  of  the  Act  should  be  addressed  to: 

School  Records  Task  Force 

c/o  ^Roam  5660  *  ,  ,^ 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Vfelfare 

330  Independenci^venue ,  S.  W.  • 

Washington,  D.  C.    20201  )- 

.  .  If  you  have  cruestions  on  the  Act,  need  help  in  implementing  it  locally  or  ^«DUld 
like  a  more  detailed^ sunmary  of  the  legislation  contact: 


Children's  defense  Fund 
.  1520  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  N-.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 
202/483-1470 


National  Cormittee  for  Citizens  in  Educatlc 
Suite  4  ID 

Wilde  Lake  Village  Green 
Columbia,-  Maryland  21044 
3O1/997--93O0 


Local  "Resource  Information  (to  be  filled  in  by  local  contact  group): 
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Supreme  Coiurt 
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THE  imi  or  HATIOHAl  APRS..  tliC.  WASriiHGION,  O.C. 


Vo^i  19.  Ho.  21 


Opinions  Announced  January  22,  1975 

The  Supreme  Court  decided:  **  ^ 


No.  73-^88 


Norval  Goss  et  td., 
bntt; 


Appel- 


EilMxi  Lopez  et  al. 


On  Appeal  from  the  United 
States  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of 
Ohio. 


[JftQuary  22,<J075] 


Mr.  Justice  Wnrns  delivered  the  opijnion  of  the  Court. 

This  tppe&I  by  various  administrators  of  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Public  School  System  ("CPSS")  challenges  the 
,  judgment  of  a  three-judge  . federal  court,  declaring  that 
appellees — various  high  school  students  In  the  CPSS— 
wera  denied  due  process  of  law  contrary  to  the  command 
of  the  Fourteanth  Amendment  In  that  they  were  tem- 
porarily suspended  from«»their  high  schools  withot^t  a 
hearing  either  prior  to  suspension  or  within  a  reosohablt" 
time  thereafter,  and  enjoining  the  administrators  to 
remove  all  references  to  such  suspensions  from  the  stu- 
dents' records. 

>  I 

Ohio  law.  Rev.  Code  S  3313.64,  provides  for  free  edu- 
cation to  all  children  between  the  agei*  of  six  and  21. 
Section  3313.60  of  the  Code  empo^yers  the  principal  of  an 
Ohio  public  school  to  suspend  a  pupil  for  misconduct 
for  up  to  10  days  or  t^ expel  him.  In  either  case,  he 
mlUst^  notify  the  student's  parents  within  24  hours 
and  state  the  reasons  for  his  action.  A  pupil  who  is  ex- 
pelled, or  his  parents,  may  appeal  the  decision  to  the 
Board  of  jfiducation  and  in  connection  therewith  shall  be 
permitted  to  be  heard  at  thie  board  meeting.  Tlie  board 
may  reinstate  the  pupil  following  the  hearing.  No  sim- 
ilar procedure  is  provided  in  $  3313.66  or  any  other  pro-* 
vision  of  state  law  for  a  suspended  student.  Aside  from 
a  regulation  tracking  the  statute,  at  the  time  of  the  impo- 
lition  of  the  suspensions  in  this^case  the  CPSS  had  not  ' 
itself  i^ued  any  wQtten  procedure  applicable  to  sus- 
pensions.* Nor,  80  fftlr'TDNne  recced  reflects,  had  any  of 
the  lndi\idual  high  schools  Involved  in  this  case.*  Each, 
however,  had  formally  or  informally  described  the  con- 
.  duct  for  which  suspension  could  be  imposed. 


The  nine  named  appellees,  each  of  ^hom-alleged'that 
he  or  she  had  been  suspended  from  public  high  school  ia 
Columbus  for  up  to  10  days  without  a  hearing  pursuant 
to  I  3313.66,  filed  an  action  against  the  Columbus  Board 
"^f  Education  and  various  administrators  of  the  CPSS 
under  42  UnST  C.  M583.  The  complaint  sought,  a 
declaration  that  J  3313.06  was  unconstitutional  in  that  it 
pt^rmitted  public  school  administrators  to  deprive  plain- 
tiffs of  their  rights  to  an  education  without  a  hearing  of 
any  kind,  in  violation  of  the  procedural  due  process  com- 
ponent of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  It  also  sought  to 
enjoin  the  public  school  officials  from  issuing  future  sus- 
pensions pursuant  to  5  3313.66  and  to  require  th^m  to 


'At  the  timi  of  the  eventj  involved  in  thb  ^caM,  thi  only  Ad- 
ministrative re^atioD  on  thU  sObjeot  was  $  1010.04  of  thi  Admin* 
istrative  Guid*  of  the  Colmnbw* Pubilc  Schoolt  which  provided: 
"Pupils  may  be  suspended  or  expelled  from  achool  in  nccordnnce 
vrith  the  pro\-uion  of  $3313.00  of  the  Rtvise'd  Code.^'  Subsequent' 
to  the  e>ent9  invoh'ed  in  this  lawsuit,  the  Department  of  Pupil 
Personnel  of  the  CPSS  Lstued  three  memoranda  relating  to  tu<penaio% 
procedures  dated  Aufusl  18,  I97I,  February  21,  1973,  and  July  10^ 
'1973,  respectively.  The  firrt  two  art  substantially  ■liriilar  to  each  , 
otb^r  and  require  no  facNftjadint  hearing  at  any  timt  in  cooafotion 
wijh  a  suspension.  Thi  third,  which  waa  apparently  in  effact  when 
thti  caM  was  aryned,  places  upon  the  principal  the  oblifatfon  to 

ravesijjate"  "befon  commencijjf  auspenslon  ,  procedurea";  and"  ' 
provides  as  part  of  the  procedures  that  thi  principal  ahall  ducuis  tba 
^cai«  ^-ith  the  pupil,  so  that  tht  pupil  may  "bi  heard  with  reapect  to 
the  allefed  offense."  unless  thi  pupil  Is  "unaval]abl«">for  auch  a 
discussion  or  "uniriUini"'to  participate  in  it.  Tha  auspensions  In- 
volved in  [his  case  occurred,'  and  records  thereof  wera  raada,  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  these  memoranda.  '  Tha  District 
Court's  judjment,  includinf  its  expunction  order,  turns  on  tht  pro- 
priety of  the  procedures  exist inf  at  the  time  \he  suspensions,  were 
ordered  and  by  which  they  were  imposed. 

» Accordins  to  the  testimony  of  Phillip  Fulton,"  tha  principal  of  one 
of  the  bi^h  schools  involved  In  this  casa,  there  waa  an  inforaml 
procedure  applicable  at  the  Marion-FranWln  Hifh  School.  It  pro- 
vided that  in  the  routine  case  of  misconduct,  occurrini  in  tha  prei" 
ence  of  a  teacher,  the  teacher  would  descrlba  tht  misconduct  on  ft 
form  prodded  for  that  purpose  and  would  send  the  student,  witl^ 
the  lorm.  to  the  principal's  office.  There,  the  principal  would 
obtain  the  stujlent's  version  of  the  stor>'.  and,  If  it  conflicted  wltb  tha 
tcacher'j  written  version,  would  send  for  the  teacher  to  obtabi  tht 
teacher's  oral  VerHon— apparently  in  tile  jPresenca  pf  the  itudent.  * 
Mr.  Full  oh  testified  that,  U  a  discrepancy  still  cxiat^,  the  teacher'* 
version  would  be'bfUeved  and  the  principal  would  arrive  at  a  dls- 
ciplinar)'  decl«ioa  |nfed  on  tt. 
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remove  references  to  the  paat  fiusppnslons  from  the 
record?  of  the  studen  ts  in  qtrestion.^ 

The  proof  below -^^tablished  that  the  suspensions  in 
question , arose  out  of  a  period  of  widespread  student  un. 
rest  in  the  CPSS  dMnng  Ffjbruary  and  March  of  1971. 
Si*  of  the  named  plairtliffi,  Rudolph  Sutton,  Tyrone 
Washington ,  Susan  Cooper,  Dehor  all  Fox,  Clarence  Qyart 
ftnd  Bruce  Hirria,  were  students  at  the  Marion-Franklin 
High  School  and  were  each  suspended  for  10  days*  on 
account  of  disruptive  or  disobedient  dbnduQt  committed 
in  the  preaance  of  the  school  administrator  who  ordered 
the  BUspension:  One  of  tlies*.  Tyrone  Washington,  was 
among  a  group  of  Students  demonstrating  in  the  school 
auditorium  whiU/i  data  Wap  being  conduct«d  there.  He 
woa  ordepB^r^  the  school  principal  to  leave,  refused 
to  d9^JD  and  was  suspended.  Rudolph  Sutton,  in  the 
presence  of  the  principal,  physically  attacked  a  police 
offimr  who  wo*  attempting  to  remove  Tyrone  Washington 
from  the  auditorium.  He  Was  imniediately  suspended. 
Theflother  four  Marion-Franklin  students  were  suspended 
for  similar  conduct.  None  was  given  a  hearing  to  de- 
termine the  operative  facts  underlying  the  Suspension, 
but  eooh,  together  with  his  or  her  parents,  wos.ofTered  the 
oppprtunity  to  attend  a  cdiiference,  subsejquent  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  suspi^nsjon,  to  discuss  the  student's 
future.  )j 

Two  named  plaintiffs,  Dwight  Lopez  and  Betty  Croma, 
were  students  at  the  Central  High  School  and  McGuffiy 
Junior  High  Sdhool,  respectively.  The  former  was  sus- 
pended in  connection  with  a  disturbance  in  the  lunch- 
room which  involved  some  physical  damage  to  school 
property.*  Lopez  testified  that  at  least  75  qther  studen  ta 
were  suspended  from  his  schodl  on  the  same  day.  He  also 
testified  below  that  ho  wa*  not  a  party  to  the  destructive 
conduct  but  was  instead  an  innocent  bysti^er.  Be- 
cause no  one  from  the  school  testified  with  r^^d  to  this 
incident,  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  record  indicating 
the  official  basis  for  concludfng  otherwise.  Lopez  never 
h«d  a  hearing. 


•Th«  plnintilTs  sovight  to  brinR  the  notion  on  IxjhaJf  of  al!  sturfent* 
of  he  Colurnbiw  PuHfc  Schools  smpetidcd  on  or  nfter  Feb  miry 
1971.  and  a  cjaw  nctlou  wis  doclnrwi  iccordinily.  SirnJt  the  com- 
plaint soufht  to  restrain  tlie  "enforcement"  nod  "opemtion"  gf  a 
itate  statutf  "by  TfatmininR  the  notion  of  any  officer  6f  such  slat* 
ill  the  enforceraeol  or  execution  of  wch  statute,"  n  tliroe-judBe  court 
waa  requested  pun,unnt  to  28  IT.  S.  C.  §  2281  and  convened.  Thar 
itudents  also  allegfd  thnl  the  conduct  for  which  they  could  be  »U9- 
pondeil  WM  not 'adequately  defTnwf  by  Ohio  low.  This  vnguenew 
nnd  ovcrbrendth  ftrRumcnt  wna  rcjetjtcd  by  the  court  below  nnd  thr 
atudintt  have  not  tpp«nlerf  fnjm  that  part  of  the  court's  decisictt. 

•Dcborflb  Fox'wni  given  two  tcparite  10-day  iluptnaioni  for 
misconduct  occurring  on  two  icptmto  occnsiona— the  second  fol- 
lo\Tin|  -immedijitely  upon  her  return  to  school.  In  nddition  to  bis 
•uspcnsion,  Sutton  was  tmnsft rrcd  to  iiiotijer  school. 

»  Lopei  waa  ictually  absent  from  ichooj^  followini  his  suspension, 
for  over  20  dnys.  This  seems  to  hnve  occurred  because  of  n  mis- 
understandina  as  to  the  length  of  the  suspension.  A  lettf.r  sent  to 
£oiTO>  nfter  ho  had  bfoo  out  for  over' 10  dayi  purports  <o  ns3um# 
thai,  beindc  over  comp»il«ory  school  rige,  he  was  voluntarily  itnying 
nway  Upon  ,i«s.eriinjt  Hint  I  hi?  wad  not  Uie  cn«o.  I^[>cz  waa  t  rjui*- 
ferred.to  nnotbcr  school. 


Betty  Crorae  was  prese'^t  at  a  demonstration  at  a  high- 
school  different  from,  the  one  she  was  attending.  There 
she  was  arrested  together  with  otlStfrs,  taken  to  the  police 
sttjtion,  and  released  without  being  formally  charged. 
Before. she  went  to  school  on  t|ie  following  d^,  she  was 
notified  that  she  had  been  sjnpen  Jed  for  a  lO-day  period. 
Because  no  one  from  the  ^hool  testified  with  respect  to 
this  incident,  the  record  does  not  disclose  how  the  Mc- 
Guffoy  Junior  High  School  principal  went  about  making 
the  decision  to  suspend  Betty  Crome  nor''doea  it  disclqse 
on  what  information  the  dscision  based.  It  ia  Clsar 
from  the  record  that  no  beagng  was  fever  held. 

There  was  no  testimony  with  respect  to  the  suspension 
'of  th«  ninth  named;  plaintiff,  Carl  Smith.  The  school 
files  were  also  silent  as  to  his  suspensioi?,  although  as  to 
some,  but  not  all  of  the  other  named  plaintiffs  the  files 
contained  either  direct  references  tcufcbjir  suspension* 
or  copies  of,  letters  sent  to  their  parents  advising  them 
of  the  suspension.  , 

On  the  basis  of  this  evidence,  the  three!- judge  court 
declared  that  plaintiffs  were  denied  due  process  of  law 
because  they  were  "suspended  without  hearing  ptior  to 
suspension  or  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter,"  and 
that  §3316.66  Ohio  Rev.  Code  and  regullitions  issued 
pursuant  thereto  were  unconstitutional  in  permitting  su^h 
suspeiisions.*  It  was  ordered  that  all  rcferendes  to  plain- 
tiffs'suspensions  be  removed  from  school  files. 

Although  not  imposing  iipon  the  Ohio  school  admin- 
istrators any.  particular  disciplinary  procedures  and  leav- 
ing therci  "free  to  adopt  regulations  providing  for  fair 
procedures  which  are  consonant  with  the  educational 
goals  of  their  schools  and  reflective  of  the  characteristics 
of  their  school  and  locaUty,"  the  District  Court,  declared 
that  there  were  "minlraum  requirements  of  notice  an4 
hearing  prior  to  suspension,  except  in  emergency  situa^ 
tions."  In,  explication,  the  court  stated  that  .relevant 
ca^e  ^utbjjrity^v^mild;  (1)  permit  "immediate  removal 
of  a  student  whose  conduct  disrupts^  the^'ac^demic  at-  ~ 
mosphffre  of  tTie  school,  endangers  fellow  students,  teacK- 
crs  or  school  ofri rials,  dr  damages  property" ;  (2)  requii»J*^ 
.notice  of  su? pension  proceedings  to  be  sent  to  tht  stu- 
dents' parents  within  2i  hours  of  the  decision  to  conduct 
them:  and  (3)  require  a  hearing  to  be  held,  with  the  stu, 
■  dent  present,  ^nthin  72  hours  of  his  lifemoval.  Finally, 
the  court  stated  that,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
hearing,  the  relevant  cases  required  that  statement*  in  ■ 
support  of  the  charge  be  produced,  that  the  student  and 
others  be  permitted  to  make  statements  in  defense  or 
mitigation,  and  that  the  school  Heed  not  permit  attend-^ 
ance  by  counsel. 

The  defendant  school  administrators  have  appealed 
the- three-judge  court's  decision.   Because  the  order  below 


''^Tn  in  juclsmeot.  »he  coifH  slated  that  tlit  »tnluto  li  unconstitu* 
tionnl  in  tliat  if  pro*  id m  "for  wyppniion  Vithout  fifat  nffordini  tht 
s'ydeot' due  proco^  of  law."  (Emphadis  supplied.)  Howeveii^  tbo 
lsnina;e  of  the  jtidzxent  miut  be  road  in  light  of  the  Inngungo  in 
the  opto  ion  wHifh  exp're^ly  conrrniptatos  that  under  lome  circura- 
stancw  :"ud'ni^  f^»y  prnperly  be  removed  from  school  befort  ft 
hearinst  i?  hdd,  5o  Ion?  xi  the  hraring  ftillows  promptly. 


i^Mtld  plilhilffi*  refluent  for  injunotioh-H)rdering  d5*. 
■ftndanti  to  expunge  thefr  records— -thia  Court  has  juris*- 
diction  of  tht  appeal  pursuant  to  28  U.  3.  C.  S  1253. 

.  At^lhe  outlet,  appelltnta  contend  that. berause  thejrp  is* 
no  conotUittional  ri^Ht  to  an  ecUii^ation  at  public  expeni«, 
the  Due  Process. Clause  does"  not  protect  against  ex- 
pulsiofis  ■froio' the  public  school  system.  Thii-positi6n 
Wisconceives  the  nature  of^the  issue'and  is  refuted  bjr 
TpiHot  deci5i0ns.  The  Fourteenth  Amendmint  forbids 
the  Statf  to  deprive  any  petsott  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  Protected  interests  in  prop- 
erty are  normally  "not  created  by  the  Conatitution. 
Hither,  they  are  created  an^  their  dimensions  ore  defined" 
hy  jm  independent  source  nuch  'lis  state  statutes  or  rules 
entitliog  the  citizen  to  certain'  benefits.  Board  of 
■gtnU  V.  Roth,  408  U.  S.  564, 577  (W72). 

Accordingly,  'a  aiate  employee  who  under  atat*  law^ 
'or  rules  promulgated  by  state  of&cijils,  has  a  legitimate 
filalin  of  entitlemtnt  to  continued  employment  obsei^ 
HulHoient  cause  for  discharge  may  demartd  th»  procedural 
protentiofts  of  due  process,  Connell  v.  ffigginbotham,, 
40?  U.  S/20r  (1»71);  Weiman  v.  Updegraff,  344  U.  S^. 
183,  191-192  (1952) ;  Arne^  v.  Kennedy,  410  u:  S.  134 
(1074)^  164  (PowBLL,  J.,  concurring)  ;  J7l  (WHjmG,  J., 
conpurnng  and  dissenting).  So  may  welfare  recipients 
',who  have  statutory  rights  to^  welfare  ai  long  as  they 
tnathtain  the  specified  gujrtificationa,  Goldberg  v.  Kelly, 
W  U.  S.  254  ( 1070).  Monvfiey-  v,  Brewer,  408\J.  S.  471 
(1972),  applied  the  liraitations  of  the  Due  Process  Clause 
to  governmental  decisions  to  revoke  parole,  although  a 
parolee  has  no  constitutional  right  to  that  status.  'In 
like  vein  was  Wolff  v,  ^(cDonald,  418  U.  Si  539  (1974). 
'  wher<^  the  proecdural  protections  of  the  Due  Process 
Clause  were  triggered  by  official  cancellation  of  a  pris- 
oner's gocd^time  credits  accumulated  under  state  law, 
iilthough  those  benefits  were  not  mandated  by  the 
'  C6nstitution. 

Here,  on  the  btsis  of  ^state  lawTappel^w*  plainly  had 
legitimate  claims  of  entitlement  to  a  public  education. 
Ohl^  I^tv.  Code  i§33I3.4S  and  3^13.64.  direct  local  au. 
thorities  to  provide  a  free  education  to  fill  residents  be" 
tween  six  and  21  years  of  age,  and  a  compulsory  attend- 
ance  law  requif%»  attendance  for  a  school  year  of  not  lesi 
thftn  32  weeks.  Ohio  He  v.  Code  $  3321.04.'  tt  is  true 
th«t  {3313.66  of  the  code  permits  school  principals  to 
•uspend  students  for  up  to  two  weeks;  but  tuspensioni 
niay  not  be  imposed  without  any  grounds  whatsoever, 
Alt  of  the  sohopls  hod  their  own  rules  specifjring  the 
ifrotmds  for  exputsion  or  suspension.  Hitvipg  chosen  to 
extend  the  right  to  an  education  to  pepple  of  appellees' 
class  generally,  Ohio  may  not  withdraw  that  right  on 
grounds  of  misconduct  absent  Tundamenl^lly  fair  pro- 
cedures t6  ^determine  whether  the  misconduct  has  oo? 
curred*  Arnett  v.  Kennedy,  tupra,  at  ,164  (Powkll)  J., 
ConoUri'ijng) ;  17^1  (White,  J.,  concurring  and  dissenting) ; 
206  CMAitaHALL,  1.  dissenting). 

•  Although  0}iio  may  not  be  constitutionally  obligated 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  public  school  system,  it  has 


,nevertheleas  done  so  and  has^equired  its  children  to  ai^ 
«  tendv^Those  young  people  do  not  "shffjj-th.oirwconsti- 
tutionol  right^'  at  the  schoolhoiise  ddo||^    Tinker  v. <^ 
Dee  MotTiee  Community  School  DUtrictt  393  U,  S.  603, 
506  (1969).  '*The  Fourteenth  Amendment,  as'riow  ap--  , 
plied  to  the  States,  protects  the  citizen  against  the  Stat* 
itself  and.  all  of  its  creatures  .' .  Boards  of  Education  not  , 
excepted."   \%ett  Virgmia  v.  Banuttti,  319  U.  $.  624,  fe7 
(T943).  Thji  apthority  possessed  by  tht  State  to  pfe^  ; 
scribe  and  enforct  standards  of  conduct  in  its  schools, 
.  though  concede4Iy  very  broad,  mu^t  be  exercised  ^pp- 
sistently  with  constitutional  sifeguopds.  AnSong'othir  ^ 
things,  the  State  is.  constrained  to  recognize  &  student's  T 
legitimate  entitlement  to  a  public  education  caa  property 
interest  \ihichr  is  protected  Ji)y  the  Due  Process  Qaiiii 
■  and  which  may" not  be  taken  away  for  misconduct  withi  v, 
out  adherence  to  the  nunimura  pro<;;eduret  required  bgr 
that  clause,  - 

The  "Due  Process  Clause  also  forbids  arbitraiy  depriv** 
!.tions  Of  liberty>  "Where  a  person's  good  name,  repu- 
tattooi  honor,  or  integrity  is  at  stidce  because  of  wh^t  th< 
gbvfernnirnt  is  doing  to  him."  the  i\iinimal  requirements, 
pf  the  clause  must  be  Satisfied:  Wiscontin  y.  Conttarh 
Hneau,  400  U.  S.  433,  437  (1971)  ;  Board  of  RegenU  V. 
.  Itoth,  mpro,^  at  573.  School  authorities  here  suspended  ^ 

appellees  from  school  for  periods  of  up  to  10  daya  based 
,  on  charges  of  misconduct.  If  sustained  and  recorded; 

those  charges  could  seriously  damage  the  students^  stands  . 
'^  ing  with  thei^  fellow  pupils  4nd  their  teachers  as  well  ai 
interfere  with  later  opportunities  for  higl  af  education  ttad 
employment.'  It  is  Apparent  that  the  claiVned  right  of 
,the  State  to  determine  unilaterally  and  without  process 
whether  that  misconduct  has  occurred  immedifetely  col«  • 
Hdes  with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution.       ~  ^  f' 

Appellants  procfecj^  to  jirgue  that  evien  if  then  ia  ^-^^ 
right  to  a  public  education  protected  by  the  Due  Process 
ClauM  generally,  the  ^Jause  comes  into*' play  only  wheli 
the'^StUte  subjects  a  student  to  a  "sevjij|T  detitolnt.Q^^^ 
grievous  loss."  The"  losa  of  10  daya,  iprTwdd,  is  neithef' " ' ' 


f  Amici  Curite.  Chltdna's  Defft»«^Fund'of  thi  WUliidgtoa  lU- 
teajch  Project,  Inc..  and  tbo  AintHcua  Friend*  Servict  ^'mraittet 
itsert  in  bHef  that  four  of  12  randomly  teleeted  Ohio 
coltrgea  cpeciUcally  inquire  of  the  hif h  lehool  o)  avery  applicant  for 
aclmiijion  wtiettier  ttit  appljcaiit^hM  evir  been  impanded*  Amlci 
atso  contend  that  many  emptbyera  request  limtlar  Infotmatlon. 

Contrcss  hta  recently  enacted  tffialation  limiUni  ac(Kw  to  tnfoT^ 
mdtioD  contamed  tn  (tia  files  of  a  ictiool  r^ceivinf  federal  fuodt,  ^ 
Edueatfon-  <\tnem!men(a  of  ld74,  P.  £.  (I3~3S0,  |6l3.  That  aectlon 
would  preernde  reTesM  of  "verified  raporti  of  .aerioua  or  necurrant^ 
befiavfor  pattema"  to  employers  without  wriyen  conitnt  of  tha 
sturfent'a  parents.  ^ While  $513  (b)(1)(B)  permjt^  releaia  qj^auch  p> 
laforrtaiioD  to  "ottier  ^choott .  .  .  io  which  tha  itudent  iatenda  to 
enroll,"  it  do^  wo  only  upon  condition  that  the  parent  ba  advlaad 
of  the  rrieoM  of  the  inforroatioa  and  bt  given  an  opportuntty  at  a 
hearioi  to  challen(«  tha  content  of  tha  information  to.insurtrafainat 
tncfusion  of  Iiuerurata  or  misleading  infbmu^tion*  Tha  ilatuta  doei 
not  expressly  itate  whether  the  parent  can  cbtiteat  the  undarlyipg 
baaU  for  a  tuipenilba^  tha  fact  of  which  la  contained  b  tha  atUdeHl^  ~ 
school  recottL 


Mvere  nor  grifvoui  utd  the  Dut  Prootai  Clauve  ii  th^r?^ 
foro  of  no  rtltvunco.  Appelleft't  lusumtnl  U  again  re< 
futed  by  our  prior  dedilonf;  for  in  dttorminiiig  "whether 
dU9  procesa  requirement!  apply  in  the  ^t  pttct,  We  mu^t 
lo9k  not  to  iht  'weight'  but  tb  the  nature  of  tht  interest 
at  Itikt.'^  flo(irrf  of  RegwnH  y.  Rotk,  tupra,  a^  I^IO^fh 
AppelltH  weri  excluded  from  •chool  on^y  temporarily,  it 
ia  true,  but  tha  length  and  coniettuant  leveiity  of  .*  dbpri- 
VAtion,  whilt  another  factor  to  weigh  in  (jlatermlning  the 
appropriata  form  of  hearing,  ^'ia  not  deolilve  of  tha  bailo 

'  right"  to  4  hearing  of  lome  kind,  l^uentu  Sh%vin,  407, 
U.  S.  fi7,  85  (1Q72)'.-  the  Coutt'i  vi^  hiabfeen-that  aa  ' 
long  M  a  property  deprivation  ia  not  da  minimit,  its  grav- 
ity ia  Irrelevant  to  thi  queation  whether  account  xnuit  be 
taken  of  the  Pue  Proccu  Clauae,  Sttiadackv.  FamUif'i^i^ 
nane0  Corp,,  305  U.  S.  337, 342  (Harlait,  J.i.coricurring); 

l30dd£a  V.  Connietieut,  401  U.  8.  371, 375-379;  Board  of 
Aaffanff  v.  Roth,  $upra,  p.  570  n.  8.  A  10-day  luapension 
from  achool  la  tipt  da  mtntmu  in  our  view  anci  may  n6t  be 
impoaed  in  complete  disregard  of  the  Due..Proceie  C^auM«'  ' 

A  abort  aUkpension  ia  of  course  a  farinildeir  deprivation 
thip  axfyjiiloni  Biit,  "education  ii  perhaps  the  most 
Important,  (unction  of  atate  and  local  jjipveiinbent*." 
Brown  V.' Board  of  EduCQtion,  Zi7  V.  8,«3, 493  (1054),  • 
and  thift  total  cxcluilon  froi^  tha' educational  jijrocets  for 
more' than  a  trivial  pariod,  and  certainly  if  the  auipension 
ia  for  10  daya,  la  a  leiloua  event  In  the  lift  bftha  auv 
ponded  child.  Naith(^  tha  property  intereit  In  educa*  ^' 
tional  bene6ta  t<;mporaiily  denied  npr^tha  liberty  {ntereit 
in  repiatation,  which  la  also  implicated,  ia  so  Iniubitantia) 
that  auapensiona  may  conatitutionaU/be  impoaed  by  an/ 
procedure  tiit  ichool  chooiei},  no  matter  how  arbitraiy.' 

•        nr  'o  I 

,  "Once  it  is  determined  that  due  process  applies^  the 
question  remains  ivhat  process  la  due/'  AforHstay  v. 
Breiotr,  tupra,  at  48^>  We  turn  to  that  question,  fully 
realiadng  fta  our  cojes  regularly  do  that  the  interpretation 
and  application  of  the  Due  Process  Clause  are  inteuMly 
practical  matters  and  that  "the  very  nature  of  due  procei^ 
negates  any  concept  of  Inflexible  prooiedurea  universally 
applicable  %o  every  imaginable  situation."  .Co/^^*)^ 


*8!nc«  the  lindniirk  det^blon  of  the  Court  of-AppMlt  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  io  Duron  v.  Atahama  Stait  Boat^  of  Sduealton,  304 
F.  2A  150  (CA9)»  cert,  denied.  308  U.  S.  030  (1001),  the  lowtr  federal 
courta  have  uiiifortnly  held  tha  Dua  PrpCeu  Ctiuia  ipptieabla  to  da^ 
ctsiona  niad|  hj^.ti'tjiupported  education!]  inslitutloni  to  remova  » 
iludant  from  thft  initiliUioo  Ion(  enouth  for  tha  removal  to  ba 
c]Ns<lfled  at  an  expulsion,  Hiigopian  v.  Knmtlon,  470  F.  2d  201. 211 
(CA2  l07d)f ;  Wo»Kn  v.  Trovibtidfft,  aS2  F.  2d  607, 812  (CAft  tg07) ; 
Btttban  V.  CAtrd  MiuouH  Statt.'  CoUtgf,  418  F.  2d  1077, 
1060  (CAS  lOCd),  Mrt.  denied/  308  U.  S.  005  (!070); 
^oughtyV.  Van  Burtn  Public  Schooh,  3.00  FrSupp.  1388  (ED  Mich, 
1060);  Tfhitfitld  v.  Simpioit^  Z12  R  8upp.  m  (ED  lU.  1070)} 
fUtdtr  V.  Boa/3  of  Edueat^  of  Stfiool  Dittrtct »/  Winnebauo,  Nt^ 
348  F.  8upp?7W,  720  (Neb.  1072);  Dt  Jetu^v,  Pevbtrthy,  344  F. 
Supp,  70,  74  (Conn,  1072) ;  SpQlin  v.  JCau/mdni  205  F.  Supp.  a78, 
m  (WD  Wia.  1008),  iJl'd.  411  F.  2d  103  (GA7  1009);  Utrieklin  v. 
BiQtnt$  of  Vnivtriitv  of  WUcannn,  207  F.  Bupp.  4^0, 420  (WD  WU. 
1069).  appeal  dinniMed,  42.q  F.  2d  1^7  (CA7  1070) :  Bwk  v.  Carttr, 


alio,  mlndtul  of  bur  own  'admonition  that 

'<Jiid|(Hiil  interpoaitTon  in  the  operation  of  tba  pubUb 
.  '  school.  s>  stani  of  tha  Nation  raiiei  problems:  req^ip* 
ing  care  and  restraint.  ,  .  .  By. and  la^ge;  pubUo  ^ 
educftion  In  our  Nation  is  committed  to  tha  control ' 
of  state  and  \ocSi  authoritieo."  ^pptrwn  yf,  Arhaih 

ao#/ao3  ly.  a  97,  m.  ,  ' 

Thertf  are  certain  bench  marks  td  giilde  da,  hpwover* 
MuUaif  V.  C9ntral  Hanovtr  Trutt  Co.j  339.  Vf.  S.  SDO 
(1950),  a  case  often  Invoked  hy  Ifter  d{iinibns^  aaid  that 
"many  controversies  have  rnged  about  tiiftiryptlo  and. 
abstyaot  words  of  the  Due  Process.  Claula  but  Ihtire  can 
ba  no  doubt  that  at  a  minimum  they  require  that  depri* 
vfttion  ot  life,  libdrty  or  prop«rty  by  adjudication  be 
preceded  by  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  appfo* 
priata  to  the  nature  of  thb  case."  '  /d..  at  313r  "[T]ht 
fundamental  requisite  of  due  proc^sa  of  laitjils  the  oppor* 
tunlty  to  be  heard/'  Orannii  y.  Ordaon,  234  U+  8.  385, 

906  F.  Supp.  1248  (WD  vWU.  1970);  Qeoeral  Ot^r  oq  'Judl«i4 
atandsnla  of  Prcwcdun  and  Subatence  in  Reviaw  of  atudaat  Diad* 
pm>p  in  Tax  Supported  lostitutiotta  of  Higher  Eddciittoni  48  F.  It  p. 
m  147'-I48-(WD  >to.  1988),  en  6«nc.  The  lower  courta  hive  b*#a 
ICS  uolforni,  however,  on  the  ciuettioo  whether  nKnoval  from  ecbu^^l 
ior  tome  thbrtar  period  may  ever  U  to  trivial  a  deprivitiott  ai  io 
jxtxpAr*  no  prQcesa,  ac4i  if  to,  how  short  the  removal  mUit  be  ip 
'.qualify,  cfrcuit  coutu  have  held  or  tiMUmad  the  Due  froeetl 
.  ClauM  applicable  to  lonf  lusptniions,. /*«rv{e  v.-.  laMartiu  Ind. 
.  School  DiHriet,  468  2d  1084  (CA8  1072),  to  indefinite  luipensione, 
SuiWton  V.  Howton  Indeptndint  ScHool  Diflrkt,  475  Fl  2d  X07t 
(C\5),  cert,  dmied,  414  W  8. 1032  (1073).  tha  Addition  of  a  30^!a>- . 
tuspc'nsiotj  7o  a  10-djy  nibpension,  W'lViomi  v,  Darfa  County  Schw  * 
Bfior'ft.  441  F.  3(J  2^  fCA5  1071).  to  n  lO-tiny  nis|>emIon,  tJlaekStu^ 
dtnti  of  S'Qfth  rort  yt'jtn  Jr^r^Wgh  SfhooIY  iVUlitmi,  470  F.  2(t 
esr  (C.V5  ion;),  to  -mild-  ^tispeitiiorw.  Farrtll  v.  Joel,  437  F.2d  180 
(CA2  lOri),  and  Toty  w  Hoard  of  K'iucation,  4M  F,  2d  078  (0A8 
l^rfi).ftnd  to  a  thw<iay  iiUjpmsfiin.5AeiiifVV.A^or<Ae<irt  /n^.SoAool. 
VUtricL  Bexar  Comiifi  Trxai,  485  F.  2d  980,  987  n.  4  (CAS  W72)| 
and  iiuppliniblfr  to  a  tw'eti'day  »wpenaion,  linviood  V.  Peorio,  483  F»/ 
2d  783  (CA7). cert, denied. 409  U.S.  1037  (10T2),a three^y  nupeOt 
-rioo,  Dunn  v.  T^/ltr,  46d  F.  2d  137  (CA8  1072)'.  ta  a  euapemlon  for 
"oot  more  than  a  few  dayi/'  MurroU  v.  IVeil  Baton  Rou^9  PjfiiA 
^hoot  Board.  472  ^.  Sd  438  (CAS  1973),  and  td  al|  luipemiqus  tH» 
matter  how  short,,BfarJi:  CooUtion  v.  Portland  School  iDiUtri<it  ffd.  if 
484  F.  2d  1040  (CA8  1073).  The  frdertil  district  <iourtj|bava  held  the 
Dua  Procvff  Qau^e  applicable  to  an  intarim  ivupaniioQ  pendi)}|expul* 
aion  proceedings  in  StriekUn  *■  Reatntt  of  Unlvtriitv  of  WiKOntiitf. 
tuprtt,  and  Bvcft  v.  Carttr,  tupro,  to  a  10-day  itupttiilon,  Bmh  t. 
Board  of  Public  InHruetion  of  Dadt  Couniv,  814  F.  Supp,  288  (9^I>. 
Fb.  1970 1.  v.tcfl'ed  401  V.  S,9S8  (lOTl)  (for  miry  of  a  fre*h  decree 
-  to  thiit  a  timr[,\  ap])ftO  mifht  he  takt^n  to  theCottrt  of  Appeals),  aff'd, 
450  F.  3rt  liO.1  I  CM  197Li.  to  ettjpfniions  of  under  five  daj-a,  Vail  x^, 
Bbanl  of  firfurofwii.354  F.  Supp,  593  (N.  H.  1973),  and  tO  at]  w#pen-» 
?iotw,  V.  Hunr^f  of  AV»ir«jiVirtf  .3-fiS  F.  Jjupp.  Sflfl,  (D.C.  1072),  and 
*'Gic«Hs  V.  Par.  Urt  F.  .?njij>.  202  hvDN'C  1072) ;  and  inApptitabte  te 
»»,p*tkii)n--  of  25  <Lty>,  Utmantln  w  School  DUlrict  Numbif  6n$t 
Denver,  Colorado,  315  .F.  Supp.  2^0  (Colo,  1970),  to  suspcnstbne 
of  10  day's.  Baker  \\  Doi<m<v  City  Boord  of  Education,  307  F.  3upp. 
St7  (CD  Cal.  lOflO),  and  to  suspeuiopj  of  eight  daya,  Hatter  y, 
Loi  Angilet  CUy  High  School  DUlrict,  3tO  R  $upp.  1300  (Cal, 
,  1970),  r^-'d  on  otter  f rounds,  462  F.  2d  873  (CA9  1071).  In  the 
rmea  holding  no  proceat  neeec»r}'  io  conniKtion  with  short  tuipcn* 
.  slotUr  it  is  nut  ai«Ay9  clear  whether  the  court  viewed  the  Due 
Process  C!aiu«  as  lo^ippljcable,  or  elmply  felt  thai  the  proceae 
received  was  "due''  ifin  in  the  sbjenct  of  lome  khid  of  haarinc 
procedure. 
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904  (tOl^). «  right  thftt  "hat  litttt  reility  or  worth  unlew 
Onit  U  Informed  that  thv  mat^tr  la  p«nding  and  can  chooso 
for  blWHlf  whether  to  . . .  <3ontMt."  Mvllant  v.  C*nihl 
^Onovtr  JVutt  Co.,  iupra,  at  31*4.  AmnironQ  v.  Afonw, 
3$QvtJ.  8.  545,  660  (1955)  |  Anii-Fatcui  Committet  v. 
Jfir<:Gfra/^.  34t  U.'S.  l?3,  105-159  (1051)  (Frankfurtar, 
of.,  concurrJni).  At  tht  very  minimum, ;thtr«fort,  atu» 
,d«nt4  facing  iuipanalon  «nd  tht  conioqutnt  Interferenct 
with  a  prottcted  property  Interest. mutt  ba  given  iom# 
"idqd  of  notice  and  afforded  wmt  kind  of  hearing.  'Tap- 
'  ilea  whott  rightt  are  to  be  affected  arc  entitled  to 
htard:  and-in  order  that  theymay  enjoy  that  right  thdy 
mutt  nrtt  b«  notified/*  Baldwin  v,  ifolf,  68  V.  B,  223, 
233(1853).    ,  y 

It  ftUo  ap peart  from  our^cases  that  ^ht  timing  and 
(ibntent  of  the  notice  and^he  nature  of  the  hearing  wll! 
^tpend  oh  appropriate^  Mcommodatlon  of  the  cqmpttlng 
interestt  {nvo\ved,y(fafitcr{a  \yorken  V.  McEkoy,  '$upra, 
'  it  895;  A\k)rrUitif  v,  Brtwtf,  tupra,  nt  481.  ^fThe  ttu- 
dcnt'a  interest  b  ta> avoid  unfair  or  mlitakeii  exclusion 
from  the  eilucational  proceot,  with  all  of  Itt  unfortunate 
conseauencoa.  TM  Duo  TProcesa  Claute.  will  not  ihield 
hltp'/rom  tusptfiaiont  properly  Imposed,  but  it  disatrvea 
Jjdth  hit  in^etfcit  and  the  interest  of  the  State  if  hit  tua- 
^niion  it%  fact  unwarranted.  The  concern  would  be 
moitly  academic  if  the  disciplinary  proce»  were  a  totally 
acptir&te,  unerring  process,  never  mistaken  and  never 
tfnfa|ri'  t/nfortunately,  that  (j  not  the  can?,  and  no  one 


*Tht  facu  involved  In  tbb  cu*  illusfmtt  thi  point.  Ditty  Cromi 
wai  «u$peQ(^^d  iot  con  due  (which  did  not  occur  on  Kbool  {Tount(f, 
and  for  tthUh  pa£3  arrdti  were  nude— hardly  rJirnntyini  ctryful 
iadi\-idu3[iiMl  fartfiffdinc  by  the  police  by  thi  ichool  (irincipil. 
Sh«  chinw  tQf.havt  betn  Invnlvfd-  in  nof>ljilsconducl.  However,  iKi 
mp'fndod  for  10  da>-s  witlmut  evVr  beinc  told  whil  ihi  wtf 
iccustxl  otdomf  or  belnf  (iveo  an  opportunity  to  expliia  hir  pret* 
enc*  omoni  thoie  arredtnl.  SimiUrl^,  D^\i|;ht  Uipei  wti  lutpended, 
•tong  'kith  nuny  otben.  In  connection  with  a  dbturbinc*  In  thi 
tuochroom.  I.opfS  uyt  he  wnt  nof  one  of  thoat  In  thi  iunchroom 
who  w&i  In>-Qlved.  Ilovryer,  hi  was  never  told  the  basis  for  thi 
priacipal's  belief  thst  he  wni  involvetl.  nor  W99  hi  iver  ctven  10 
opportunity  to  i^bln  hlj  prmpnci  in  thi  lunchroom.  II11  ichool 
■princlpAb  nhp  su4peodc<l  Crome  ind  Lopei  may  have  befn  cormt 
on  Ihi  niritj,  but  It  U  Inconj^tmt.w'tb,  tbi  Dua  Procesi  CUtiw^lo 
h^vf  cdildl  tbi  dtclstoo  that  robcoiiduct  had  occurred  wtthout  at. 
lofnt  9i<unlnKful  tlmi  fivinc  Croroi  or  Lopes  an  opportunity  to 
p«huaclt  thi  principals  othenvhe.  ' 

We  recognize  thqtt  both  luspraslons'^^tv-ere  Imposed  during  a  tlmi 
of  {TcCtt  difittTulty  for  the  school  ndminbtrntlona  Involved/  At  !e,ist 
in  Lop*3'  cn«f  there  may  havi  been  nn  irametliate  need  to  send  horai 
everyone  in  thi*  lunchroom  in  ord^r  (0  preserve  Khool  order  and 
property,  nml  th^^adminijtntive  burden  of  providing  7ft  "hcaringa** 
of  "any  kind'  Is  ron'idernble.  However,  neiihtt  factor  iuatitles  a 
diarlplijiir>*  jujpi-n'ion  vrithotit  at  anv  Um*  gathcdng  fncti  relajinjf 
^to  Lop^  specifically,  confronting  him  with  them,  and  giving  hllm  a» 

,  opjM>runity  to  efclain. 

w  App*ll.^nt«  >)o*t  to  thV  fact  that  somi  process  a  provided  under 

•  Ohio  h^-  by  nji^f  judicial  review  Ohio  Rev.  Ciid»  |2501M.' 
Appe!lin5»;-<J^  notj-ili  any  cmi  in  wlllch  this  general  administrative 
r«\-iew  fat'jtc  ha^  been  uird  to  uppeal  from  a  disciplinary  deeWori 
by  «  school  offrrlal.  If  lt;b«  ai  umed  thnt  it  cotild  bo  lo  uud,  it  ts 
for  tvro  rea'onj  injufllrieiJt  to  lavc  in.iderjunll  proccduirs  at  thi 
school  level  Fir»r.  although  new  proof  may  be?  offered  itUa  |.230t  W 
pfoceubng.  Shnktr  Coventry  Corp.  v.  Shaktr  Iltightt,  170  N^^.  2d 
3-12;  the  proceeding  U  not  de  novo.  ?n  ri  loeke,  294  N.  |.  id  230, 


tuggettt  that  it  it.  DiKtpllni^dant,  although  procttdtnf 
In  utmost  good  faith,  frcqutntty  act  on  tht  reportt  an^ 
advice  of  otftert;  and  the  controlling  ftiOtt  and  tht  naturt 
of  the  conduct  under  challenge  are  often  diiputtd,  Tlit 
risk  of  error  It  not  at  all  trivial,  and  it  thould  be  guarded 
against  If  that  may  be  done  without  prohibitive  cost  or 
interference  with  the  e<|ucational  procest. 

The  difficulty  li  that  our  ichoolt  are  vast  and  coilnpltx. 
9om>5  modicum  of  dlKlpline  and  qrder  ifeitehtlal  If  tht  . 
educational  function dt  to  be  performed.  Evcntt  caltihf 
for  dlKipline  are  frequent  occurrences  and  lometlmet  re- 
quire immediate,  effective  action.,  Suipentlon  la  consid- 
ered not  only  to  be  a  necessary  tool  to  maintain  order 
but  a  vaiuable^ducntlonardovice.  The  prospect  of  im- 
posing elaborate  hearing  requirements  in  .every  tuipflfttion 
case  it  viewed  with  great  concern,  and  many  school  au- 
thoritlet  may  well  prefer  the  untrt^mmelcd  fiower  to  act  ' 
un  Hater  Ally,  unlyimp^r^d'by  rules  about  notice  and  helrr 
Ing/  But  tt  woald  bo  n  strange  disciplinary  tyftjem  in  an 
educational  institution  if/no  communication  was  sought 
•by  the  disciplinarian  wilfi  the  stydent  In  an  effort  to  in- 
form him  of  his  defalculon  and  to  let  hirh  tell  hit  side  of 
thti  stor>'  in  order  to  liiake  sure  that  an  it}Juttice*it  not 
done,  "[^lalyncis  caiJcai^ly  be  obtained  by  tccrot,  ont- 
iidcd  determination  ofl  the  facts  decisive  of  rightt.  ,  ^  . 
•^Secrec>-  is  ^ot  congAial- to,  truth-seeking  and^telf-^ 
righteotisTiejs  gives  tM  slender  an  assurance  of  tightnesil' 
^>  better  tnitnunen/  hat  been  devised  fbr  arriving  at 
truth  than  to  give  fi  person  in  jeopardy  of  9^riout  loia 
notice  of  the  cast  against  him  and  opportu^ty  to  meet 
it."  An^i-Foiciit  CommtHtt  v.  McOrath^pra,  at  170- 
172  (PtankfurUr,  J.,  coocurrirtg).' 

We  do  not  believe  that  school  authorltiet  miut  'be 
totally  free  from  fiqtlce  and  hearing  requireraentt  If  their' 
Khools  are  to  operate  with  acceowljlt  efficiency-  Stu- 
dents facing  temporary  tusptni^pn  ha^/e  interests  qualify-, 
ing  for  protection  df  tht  Dut  Process  Claust,  anjl  due 
process  requires,  In  connectj6n  with'  a  tusptnslon  of  10' 
days  or  less,  that  the  student  be  given  oral  or  written 
notice  of  the  charges  awdnst  him  and.  If  he  denies  thtm, 
an  e'xplftnation  of  tho/^dence  the  authoritiet  have  and 
an  opportuifit^  to  present  his  side  ot'^Jthe  story.  The_ 
clause  requires  at  least  these  rudimentary  precautions 
against  unfair  of  mistaken  findings  of  miKonduct  and 
arbitrary  exclusion  from  Khool.^* 
.  -  There  nc^d  bo  no  delay  between  the  time  "notice"  la 
given  amH^e  time  of  the  hearing.  In  the  great  majority 
of  m)s«s  the  disciplinarian  may  Informally  diKUSs  tfie 
jjli^d  misconduct  with^the  student  minutes  after^it  has 
-  occurred.  Wt  hoW  only  that,  in  being  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  his  version  of  the  faets  at  this  disciu- 
^sion,  the  student  first  be  told  what  ho  Is  accused  of  doif^l^ 
and  what  {he  basis  of  tht  accusation  it.  Lower  t^ufts 
which  have  addressed  the  question  of  the  na<t«^of  the 

■  Tlruj  thi  decblon  by  thi  nhool— evenlf  madi  upoh  Ipattfequstt  prtK 
i  ccdures— is  entltlfd  to  welcht  In  thi  court  pweedlnr  flwond,  witli- 
out  a  demonstration  to" tin  contrary,  we  niuit  Msyt^i  ulat  deUy  wUJ 
Attend  any,  J  2501.00  proceetjinj,  that,  thi  lu^nMitjW  *ill  not  bi 
ilaywl  pendinj  hearitij,  and  tbat  the  itudeot  mTOCHi(h%  will  Irrepfc- 
tshly  li^i  bU  edupattonal  benefitju 


9lfi 


procedufti  rcquiretl  In  short  luipenaion  cisea^hive 
retched  the  wimo  conclusion.  Tatt  v.  Doard  of  ISduco 
tion,  Kupra,  at  070;  Voil  v.  Board  of  Educatioi^i  tupra,  at 
(503.*  Since  the  hetFlnf  mny  odfeur«ftlmost  Jifmnedittely 
foUpwing  the  miscondflct,  it  foUowt  that  ajrlk  general  nite 
4iotIce  Mid  hearing  should  precede  remoyil  of  the  student 
from  school.  Wo  agree  with  the  Diitrlet  Court,  however, 
that  there  are  rccuh-ing 'situations  in  which  prior  noticed 
and  hearing  cannot  bo  Insisted  Upon.  Students,  whow 
prcssnce  posea  a  continuing  danger  to  persons  or  property 
or  an  ongoing  threat  of  disrupting  the  acadetnio  proceta' 
may  be  immediately  removed  from  KhooL  Xn  such  caaes^/' 
tha  necessary  notice  snd  rudimentary  hearing  should  fdt- 
low  as  soon  as  practicable,  iia  the  District  Court  indicated. 

In  holding  as  we  do,  we  do  not  believe  tha^lve  have 
imposed  procedures  on  Echool  disclplinarlanaT  which  .are 
Inappropriate  in  a  olosaroom  letting.  J;}SCead  wo' have 
Imposed  requircmenU  which  are,  If  anything,  leas  than 
a  fair-minded  school  prlncijial  wifjilTd  Impose  tipon  him- 
self jn  order  to  avoid  uhfoir  Ivijjponsions.  Indeed,  aecord- 
ihg  to  the  testimony  of  tHrl^rinclpal  of  Mix  Hon -Fran  kj  In 
High  Sqbool,  that  BrJiGol  hftd  an  Informal  procedure, 
remarkably  simlj^rttf'that  which  we  now  require,  oppli- 
cable  to  Bu^pefisioHB  gonernlly  but  which  waa'not  fol- 
lowed ia^  imi  CAM.  Similarly,  occording  to  tjie  most 
rec^t  memorandum  opplicohle  to  the  entire  CPSS,  see 
1,  nCproj  school  principals  in  the  CPSS  Vo  n^w 
rcqulr/d  by  local  rule  to  provide  at  lc(ist  as  much  oa  the 
coO^itutional  minimum  which  wo  have  described. 

^Vo  atop  short  of  construing  the  Due  Proccsa  ClaiHe 
to  require,  countrywide,  that  hearings  in  conneetion  with 
short  suspensions  must  afford  the  student  the  opportunity 
to  seourt  counsel,  to  confront  and  croM-examino  witnesoea 
supporting  the  charge  or  to  call  his  own  witncases  to 
verify  his  Version  of  the  incident.  Britff  disciplinary 
susponsiona  aro  almost  countleea.  To  impose  in  each 
such  case  oven  truncated  trial  type  procedures  might  well 
overwhelm  administrative  facilities  in^many  places  and, 
by  diverting  rrnources,  cost  more  than  it  would  save  in  «jd- 
ucationat  effpptivi>np£a.  Moreover,  further  formalizing 
thn  auspension  proccsa  and  escalating  its  formality  and 
advt>rJiary  nature  may  not  only  make  it  too  costly  as  a 
regular  disfiplinory  tool  but  also  destroy  its  effectivenru 
as  part  ot  {h^  loaching  proccM, 

On  the  other  hand,  requiring  cffpctlvo  notice  and  In- 
formal hearing  permitting  the  student, to  give  his  vOfsion 
of  the  events  vyill  provide  a  meaningful  hedge  Ogainst 
erroneous  action.  At  least  the  diseiplinariivn  will  bo 
alerted  to  the  exi;i|tence  of  disputes  about  foots  and  argu- 
menta  about  cau*?  and  effect.  Ho  may  then  determine 
himself  to  summon  the  accuser,  permit  cross-examination 
and  oilow  thjrstudon't  to  present  his  own  witnesses.  In 
more  difiicjrflt  eases,  ho  may  permit  counsel.   In  any 


i  event,  his  discretldi 


In  wijl^ 


more  informed  and  we  thill|$ 


'Tl  o  lihin  Stat«j?n  §  3.113  fl«J  of  thr  Ohio  Ur>\   Ccdf,  nrttially  ix  ^ 
Hmit,uifm  nn  Itm  time-lnjtiHtftl  pnrriro  of  tclinnl  auilinritiei  de- 
le^fjffniry  rhrrr^-h.,  thr  .ip|»r,pri,ili.  dnnnno  of  •viape nylons  Tho 
.'!c..vi  tf,i'  nij.pnnffwlriit  cir  pnouj  il  »{  a  piihhe  Mrhnnl  to 


■nd  ri'ljiiirr.  ti' 
24  ho'lf*  of  ao 


■  for  'ut  U.nrt  Ihil, 
ifi'  J'lgn  of  ihf  p.il 


»  rfj.H  ,  "  (ii  iliti  supplied), 
tif  I'lipJiin  111  wrjtiou  within 


the  risk  of  error  subit^tlally  reduced. 

Requiring  that  thfera  be  at' least  an  informal  give-andT. 
take  batween  styd'ent  and  dlKlpHnarion,  preferably  prior 
U>  the  suspen^n,  will  add  little  to  the  factfinding  func- 
tion where  ifie  disciplinarian  has  himself  witneaaed  tha« 
conduct  (ofmlng  the  basis  for  the  charge.  But  thlnga 
Ware  not  llwayi »»  thty  aeera  to  be,  and  the  studtnt  will  «i 
le^t^-fiave  the  opportunity  to  charact<rire  his  concjuct 
apcTput  It  in  what  he  deems  the  proper  contexty 
y  ^iWe  should  also  make  It  dear  tl^t  we  have  addresaed 
ourselves  solely  to  the  short  suspension i.  not  <aceeding 
10  daya.  Longer  suspensions  or  expulsions  for  the  re- 
mainde<>  of  the  Khool  term,  or  permanently,  may  require 
more  formal  procedures.  Nor  ^o  we  put  aside  the  ^ail* 
bility  that  In  unusual  situations,  although  Involving  only  , 
a  short  suspension,  something  more  than  the  rudimentary 
procedures  will  be  required. 

IV 

The  District  Court  found  each  of  the  suspensions  In. 
volved  here  to  have  occurre(J^  without  a  Rearing,  either 
Ijoforo  or  after  the  suspension,  md  that  each  suspenllon 
was  ther*.foro  invalid  and  the  statute  uncijfnstltutlonal 
Insofar  as  it  permits  such  susptnslonfl  without  notice  or 
hearing.  Accordingly,  the  judgment  Is 

Afjirmtdt. 


Mti  Ji  sTJCE  Po\vi:ll.  with  whom  TiiE.pHi^r  Jostic*, 
Mr.  JisTicE  Blackmi  n,  and  Mn  Ji  sncBliBicNQUiaT 

join,  disi^ouling/ 

Tho  Court  today  invalidates  an  Ohio  statute  that  ^V- 
^Cfiit^  stu/Jpnt  suspensions  from  school  without  a  hearing 
"hr  not  more  than  ten  days."  '  Tho  decision  unnccea- 
sarily  opens  avenues. for  judicial  intervention  In  th&/ 
operiijtion  of  our  public  schools  tiiat  may  affect  adversely 
tjie  quality  of  education.  He  Court  holds  for  the^ihrst 
time  that  the  federal  courts,  rather  than  cducaClOnal 
officials  and  state  legislatures,  have  the  authdrlty  to 
determine  the  rules  spplicaUje  to' routine  classroom  dilcl* 
plino  of  children  find  teenagers  in  tho  public  schools.  It 
justifies  this  unprecedented  intrusion  Into  the  process  of 
elementary  and  secondary  edueotion  hy  identifying  a 
,  new  constitutional  right;  the  right  of  a  student  not  to- 
bo  suspended  for  as  much  as  single  day  without  H'otlca 
and  a  due  process  hearing  either  before  or  promptly "fbl- 
lowing  the  suspension.'  ; 

»Pectinn  331100  ijl-o  provide  a'Uhorhy  for  tlii-  etpuliion  of  puptls, 
lint  r«|uirM  a  hparinu  thrrtun  by  the  tc\inii\  board  upua  ricjui<ji|[ 
k  pjrpnJ  or  (juardt-in  Tlin  riffht*  of  pnpUs  oxpelW  are  not  mvnKtd 
in  Xbti^  Cafe,  uliirh  concnrns  ^otily  the  llmifai  dbcref iun  of  fphool 
aufhortJin^  to  <U5p«md  f«)r  not  more  thnn  10  days.  Expiihtoti,  usunlly 
rr»iil'inK  at  Ip;ist  In  InsA  of  a  schmd  year  or  scrnf«Jer,  l<  an  inrorn- 
panlily.mnro  sfrioiu  cnatf«'c  th:tn  the  brief  impenslna,  tridilionally 
ij-ptl  ,n  the  prinrip.nl  Mttction  for  nnfnrring  rniitinf  duripbne  The 
Ohm  ^ta'iito  recojnijff  thU  diMinctinn. 

'T/19  Qourt  speiki  of  "rxr1u«ion  from  the  fdurationil  process 
fnr  ninre  lh.in  a  'n\  nl  \ycnnd      ."  ante,  .it  tO.  bitf  iu  opin«in  makrs 
,  rt-if^th.it  pvpn  onf  <l.iy'^  tuippntinn  lovdkni  the  cnnstitiitmnal  prony 
diire  mandjtpd,  tod.iy. 


\ 
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.  Hm  Cour(*«  dKl^oft  m\M  on  thi  prcmUt  thtii  untluT 
— Obfe      education  It  «  property  Intemt  protected  by 
tfif  l^ODrttdnth  AnxodifMAt^i  Put  ?rocc»  CUust  «nd 
til«r«lort      any  Wipenrion  rtqulm  notlet  ind  r  h<wr» 
In  my  vi<iw,  «  iludint'i  Jnlerett  In  education  la 
'  m\  Jofrlniij  by  a  •uipemlon  within  th«  Hraited  petlod 
prliJrtUd  by  Ohio  Uw^  Moreover,  to  tha  extant  thut 
ihtra  my  ba  aoma  wrguabla  |nfrin|emanl,  It  la  too  apacu- 
Ullvf ,  traniltory  and  ImubatantlaJ  to  Ju»U(y  Impoaltlon 

^  t 

AUhoufh  wt  hald  In  Ihn  Antonio  Mtptndint  School 
mt*  Y,  RgiriguUt  Hi  1^8. 1, 35  (1073),  that  education 
'  fa  not  »  H|bt  pwtfcled  by  tha  Conitltutlon,  Ohio  baa 
ikcttd  by  atAtut*  to  provide  free  education  for  all  youtha 
a«a  aU;  to  aj,  Ohio  lUv.  Code  If  3313.48.  3313.04,  i*Uh 

.  chUdren  under  18  yeara  of  aga  being,  compelled  to  attend 

.aebool  rdu  at  13321.01  it  SUte  law»  IhereM 
extendi  the  right  of  free  public  ichool  education  t9  Ohio 
atudehta  in  accordance  M\  the  education  lawi^bf  that 
<ltate«.  The  right  or  entitlement  tp  cducatloj^^  created 
ia  protected  in  a  proper  caie  by  the  Duo  Jr^eaa  Clauie. 
^  e.  g„  !imd of  RegenU  v.  koth,  ^OSIf.  S.  564  (1072) ; 

'  ArnHlV,  Kennedy f  410  U.  8.  134,  IfW  (1074)  (Powull, 
i.,  concurring).  In  my  view,  thlf  Is  not  luch^'a  caae. 
In  Identifying  property  intcrejti  aubject  to  dub  ptoceia 

Votectlons,  the  Courtis/ pasMJplnlona  m»k»  dear  that 
Iheio  Interest*  '^aro  crcatwj  ^and  their  dimintion$  art 
dtjintd  by  exlillng  ^ulcywid  underiundlng*  that  itera  ^ 
from  an  independent  Rdurce  itich  aa  stuto  law."  Board  . 
0/  RtotnU  V.  Roth,^xpra,  408  U.  S.,  jat  677  (empliMle 
aupplied).  The^Qhlo  itatute  that  createe  tha  right  to  ft 
"free*'  educatioj?Jilio  txpHcltly  authorixea  a  principal  to 
auapond  a  itjident  for  up  to  10  days.  "Ohio  U«v.  Stat. 
S!  3313.48,/0313.64,  3313.06.  .Thus  the  very  legUlatlon 
^hich  "defines"  the  "dimension"  of  tha  atudent'a  cntltlo- 
ment^tille  providing  a  rigfit  to  educatloo  g<>nefally.  doea 

'  /Tht  Court  ippirently  retdi  into  Ohlo_  Iiw  by  Impllcfttton  i' 
iiwliftatlon  tbAl  iujpn»lon»  tniy  b*  Impowd  oilly  for  "ctu«," 

.%irfby  •MlofliiDf  IhU  cm*  to  tht  Civil  8«rvJci  Um  conaldered 
'  /  ia.  ^toU  v.  Kenntdrj,  tupth,  76  bt  nirp,  Ont  may  aHumt  ihtt 
pypUs  tri  Hot  lufpead^d  »t  tht  whim  or  ctprict  of  th»  ichool 
oWml,  atsd  thi  rtiiutt  dot*  provide  for  rotirt  of  (h»  impcwion 
^th  thi  "rMJons  therefor."  But  thc  wrat  itatutt  drmwi  t  ih»rp 
disninefio?  betwren  5U4p.^n«ion  ind  far  more  dna\e  Mtiction 
of  ejjpuljion,  A  hMring  U  required  only  for  tht  Utttr.  To  follow 
(ht  Court'*  •nalysli,  ooe  must  eoneludt  thit  tht  lepstilurt  never- 
tijcle*i  IntcnJed— wiihout  uylnr:io—thil  nupinlJon  idio  U  of  luch 
«ni«}liQnf*  that  It"  cuy  bt  imposed  only  for  »uaa  which  can  bt 
lujlififd  at  a  hcirio?.  Tht  unjoundntii,of  rcadlnj  thU  .<ori 

'  renuircment  Into  tht  itttutt  U  tpparenl'^ffpm.t  comparison  with 
Arrjf.  In  that  cajt.  Congress  txpreulv  provided  thit  nonprobt- 
tiooary  f«IeriU  employws  ihould  bt  diichtried  only  for  "cime:.'* 
Tbh  rtquitcmcnt  reflwted  coniresilOual  rccotnltion  of  Iht  i.crlotu- 
wn  at  di«hir|inj  Pifh  employe«,  thort  limply  Is  no  tntlogy 
b«tt«u  termination  of  non probationary  employment  of  t  civil 
■Henlct  cmplnyet  pnd  tht  tutpfnsion  of  »  public  ichool  pupil  for 
not  mOTC  than  10  dayi.   Even  if-  the  Court  Is  cori^ct  In  implying 

.  lomt  concept  of  jujriftablt  fatt«  Vn  tho  Ohio  procedure,  U  could 
hxtdly  b«  urCtched  to  the  conatitutional,  proportions  found  present 
hi  virfteM. 


not  eitablish  thii  right  free  of  diiciplina  Iropoiad  In  ac  ^ 
cord  with  Ohio  hit,  Hithir,  tha  right  ia  encompaiaad 
In  tha  entire  ptekaga  of  itatutory  provialona  governing 
education  in  Ohio— of  which  tht  power  to  au^nd  la  on*. 

The  Court  tliut  disregarda  the  buic  atfuctura  of  Ohio 
hw  In  posturing  tbla  cai«  aa  If  Ohio  had  conferred  an 
unqualified  right  to  tducatiof^,  thereby  compaUlng  tha 
achool  authpritiea  to  cpnform  to  due  procaaa  pro^UNt 
in  imposing  the  moatxtiutin*  diaclplint.^ 

But  however  one  may  define  tht  entltlamtnt  to  tduci^ 
tlon  provided  by  Ohio  law,  I  would  eoholudt  th*t »  da{}ri- 
vatlon  of  not  raort  than  10  daya*  auipe ntlon  flrom  achool, 
impoaed  aa  a  routine  disciplinajy  meaaurt,  doe*  not  a**' 
aum^  connltutional  dimensiona.  ^  Ckintrary  to  tht  Court** 
asaertion,  our  caiei  aupport  rather  than  *^rafute''  appet«^  . 
latjt'a  argument  that  ;'tht  Dut  Pjroceaa  Clauat .  * .  oomaa 
Into  play  only  when  the  St|ita  aubjecta  a  atudant  to  ik 
*aever«  detriment  of  a  grievous  loaa.***  i4nU,fttlO«  Ut* 
cently>  the  Cour^  reiterated  preclaely  thie  attndard  for 
tnaly^g  due  proctaa  cUima: 

''Whether  ony  procedural  protectlona  are  du« 
depends  on  the  extent  to  which  an  individual  will 
be  ^condemn^  to  tuffer  ^KavotM^Ioai.'  Joint' Anti^ 
'  Fasdit  RifugtM  Committti    McQriUh,  341     8*  * 
123, 108  (1051)  (Frankfurter,  J.,  coneurrlni),  quoted 
in  Ooldbirg  %  KtUv,  307  XJ.  8.  254.  m  (1070)/' 
MorrUt^  V.  Breujer.  408      8.  471,  481i  (1072) 
,  (emphails  supplied).  ^ 
f  lii  A/orm»y  we  applied  tiliat  atandard  to  require  due 
proccsf  prOcedtires  for  parole  revocation  on  tha  ground 
that  revocation  "Inflicts  a  'grievous  loas'  on  the  patolee 
and  often  on  others."  W.,  at  482.  See  alio  floorrf  of 
Regeniiw  Roth,  tupra,  408  U.  S„  at  573  ("seriously  dam- 
sgo"  ropytation  and  standing) ;  Bill  v.  Bunqn,  402  XT.  S. 
535,  530  (1071)  ("important  interests  of  the  llcenHea"); 
Boddit  V.  Conruicticut,  401  V,  8.  3Vl.  370  (1071)  (*'aiip- 
nificant  property  Interest").' 

;riio  Ohio  suspension  statute' tllowa  n5^  serious  or  sig- 
nificant infringement  of  education.  It  authorixes  only  a 
maximum  luspenslon  of  eight  school  daya.  less  tlian  6%  of 
the  normal  180*day  school  year.  Abiancea  of  such  limited 


•  IndM  iht  Court  Ittelf  quotes  from  a  portion  6f  Juitlct  FwnJtr 
furter^  concur^nc*  In  Joint  Anti'FfUtiit  RefUffH  CommiltM  v. 
McOrath,  tupra,  whleh  txplloitly  refers  to  "»  perlon  in  ieoptrdy  olf 
irnvuj  /oil."  Z4i\J,  Q.,  at  172;  set  antt,  tt  U  (ctpphailt  lupplled). 

Nor  13  I  hi  "de  minimis"  ilandtrd  referred  to  by  the  Court  nit* 
vtnt  Id  this  Mit.  That  itandArd  wiu  first  lUted  by  Juitlct  T 
HtrUn  in  t  conbiirflnf  opintpn  in  Sniadach  v,  FamUjt  Fin<uu9  Corp.t 
399  U.  8.  j337,  342  (1969),  \t\d  then  quoted^ln  *  foottioti  to  tht 
Court's  opinion  in  Fuentn  v.\SAewn,  407  U.  5.  0,  W,B.  21  (W72>. 
Both  Sniadach  and  Fufntea,  hotj^vtr,  Involved  reiolution  of  property 
dliputes  bttween  two  privait  pm\r*  cblmlns  an  iolereit  In  iht  tarn* 
proptrty.  Neltlwr  cast  pcrtiln^  {t»  an  Intereit  conferred  by  tht 
Statt.  ■  "  \ 

•Appendix^  (it  163-171  (tctllmoy  of  Norval  Gm,  Direfitor  of 

Pupa  Pcrttnnel).  8«*  opinion  of  the  three«jud|t  court,  JurUdlt}- 

liooil  Statement,  at  42.  44.  \ 

♦  Set  alio  WiicoHiln  v.  Cotutineau,  400  U.  8.  433, 437  (1071),  quot- 
ing, the  "iHcvoiw  W  ilnndani  first  artlcuUted  in  Joint  Anti-Faniit 
Cammilte$.  V.  McOrath,  tupra. 
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duntioa  will  raroly  pffcct  a  pupil's  opportunity  to  learn 
or  his  icholastio  performance.  Indeed,  the  record  in  this 
case  roflecta  no  cducntional  injury  to  appellees.  Each 
completed  the  K'mcstcr  in  which  thu  iuspenaion  oc- 
curred and  performed  at  least  as  well  as  he  or  ihe 
hod  In  previous  years.'  Despite  the  Court's  unsupported 
ipecula^lon  that  a  tuaponded  student  could  be  "seriously 
d&nnaged"  {ant9,  at  0)i  there  is  no  factual  allowing 
of  any  such  damage  to  appellees.  * 

The  Court  also  relies  on  a  perceived  deprivation  of 
"liberty"  resulting  from  any  suspension,  arguing— again 
without  factual  support  in  the  record  partaining  to 
these  appellees — that  a  lusp^nsion  harms  a  student's 
reputation.  In  view^  of  the  Court's  decision  in 
Board  of  Rr^cntt  v.  Roth,  tupra,  I  wouhL  hjyre 
'  thought  that*  this  argument  was  plainly  untonlible; 
Underscoring  the  need  for  "serious  damage"  to  reputa- 
tion, the  Roth  Court  held  that  a  nontcnured  teachcr>who 
Is  not  rehired  by  a  public  university  could  not  claim  to 
suffer  suiBcicnt  reputatlonal  injury  to  require  constitu* 
tiorsl  protections,'  Surely  a  brief  suspension  is  of  Icss' 
flcrious  consequence  to  the  reputatipn  of  a  teenage 
student.  *  ^ 

II 

In  pripr  decisions,  this  Court  has  explicitly  recognized 
that  school  authorities  must  have  broad  discretionary  au- 
thority in  the  daily  operation  of  public  schools.  This 
includes  wide  Vatitude  with  respect  to  maintaining  disci- 
plina  and  good  order.  Addressing  thia  point  speoifically, 
the  Court  statetl  in  Tinker  v.  Da  AfotnM  School  Di^t,, 
393  U,  3.503,507  (1069): 

"ITlhe  Court  has  repeatedly  emphasized  the  need 
for  afnrfning  the  comprehensive  authority  of  the 
Stotes  and  of  school  officials,  consistent  with  funda- 
mental constitutioniil  safeguards,  to  prescriba  and 
control  conduct  in  the  schools."  ' 
'Such  a)i  n0pl*oach  properly  recognizes  the  unique  nature 
of  public  education  and  the  .correspondingly  iimi ted  role 
of  the  JudiMftry  in  its  supervision.    In  Epperson  v.  A.r~ 
kansas,  303  U.  S.  97,  104  (19fi8),  the  Court  stated:  ' 
"By  and  large,  pubbe  education  iiji  our  Nation  is 
committed  to  the  control  of  state  and  local  authori- 
ties.  Courts  do  not  and  cannot  intervene  in  the 
resolution  of  conflict*  which  arise  in  the  daily  opera- 
tiori  of  school  systems  and  which  do  not  directly  and 
sKarpfjr^piplieate  basic  constitutional  values." 
The  Court  todjjy  turns  its  back  on  these  precedents. 
It  con  hardly  seriously  be  elairhed  that  a  school  princi- 
pal's decision  to  suspend  a  pupil  for  a  single  day  would 
"directly  and  sharply  ijnplicatc  bosic  eons^tutlonal 
values."   Epperson,  supra. 


Moreover,  the  Cfourt  ignores  the  cXporiCnc©  of  man* 
kind,  Qs  well  as  the  long  hisbry  of  oUr  law,  recognizing 
that  there  ore  differences  which  must  be  accommodated  in 
determining  the  rights  and  dutiCs  of  children  as  cora- 
poTiKl  with  tho^e  of  adults. '  ExOtmplcs  of  this  distinction 
abound  in  our  law*  in  Contracts,  in  torts,  in  criminal 
law  and  procedure,  in  criminal  saJictions  and  reliablUta- 
tion,  and  in  the  right  !o  vote  and  to  hold  office.  Until 
today,  and  except  in  iMd  special  Context  of  the  First 
Amendment  is?ue  in  Tinker,  the  educational  rights  of 
childfe»»?and  teenagers  in  the  .elementary  and  secondary 
schools  have  not  been  ajiolosized  to  the  rights  of  odulta 
or  to  tho'^e^' accorded  college  students.  Even  with  respect 
to  the  Firnt  Amendment,  tha  rights  of  children  have  not 
been  regarded  as  "cowten«i\e  with  those  of  atluUs." 
Mr.  Ji  STiCE  Stew  akt,  joncurripg  in  Tinkir,  supra,  at 515. 


•  In  diMi»Ti{  on  the  Fir«l  Am.'nilin>f\t  L*aip.  Mr  Jrisiiee  Ilnrlan 
rp>ftijni/Nl  thft  f.oiiri'^  bn^ir  nurppin^t  on  >hp  limiled  role  of  tlir 
iudirt.\ry  m  ovpr«e*in<  whool       ifiiinary  dtH-i-tions; 

'  I  ira  rrlii'-t.mt  to  b^lievp  thit  there  is  any  diy.iBnvfWPnl  l>ctw*«'n 
(he  nvijontv  .m*l  in\  on  'hp  prupowhiin  that  sfhonl  oiririali 
<hotiM  be  1  cnn\eii  th?.^Mil«'st  aijlhonly  in  m.nnlo/mjj  ilnr\i»lino 
ood  {ood  wtler  m  iheir  iTuntu'irinJ."  /d,^to26. 


I  turn  now  to  son^e  of  the  considerations  which  sup< 
port  the  Court's  forrper  view  regarding  the  copiprehen« 
«ivc  authority  of  the  States  and  school  officials  "to  pre- 
scribe, and  control  conduct  In  the  schools."  Tinker, 
supra;  at  507.  Unlike  the  divergent  and  even  iharp 
contlict  of  interests  usually  presant  where  due  process 
rights  ore  asserted,  the  interests  here  Implicated— of  the 
State  through  its  schools  and  of  the  pupils— arc  essen- 
tially congruenL 
^  The  State's  interest,  broorlly  put,  is  in  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  its  public  school  system  for^the  benefit  of  all 
pupib  and  the  public  generally.  Few  ruUiigs  would 
interfere  more  extenai^ly  in  the  daily  functioning  of 
schools  ^,  than  subjecting  routine  discipline  to  tho 
formalitira  and  judicial  oversight  of  due  proce?*.  Sus- 
pensions are  one  of  the  traditional  means — ranging  from 
keeping  a  student  after  class  to  permanent  expulsion- 
used  to  maintain  discipline  in  the  schools.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  maintaining  order  and  reasonable  de- 
corum In'school  buildings  and  classrooms  is  a  major 
educational  problem,  and  one  which  has  Increased  sig-  ^ 

*Sre  cencrally  3  Bailey,  Dtamption  in  .Uttao  Secondary  Schools 
(1970),  which  summariwa  lome  cf  the  r«ent  survpyi  on  ichooV 
dianiption.  A  SyrnciUf  Uni\cR>ity  ctudy,  fnr  rxfltnplr,  found  th«t 
85%  of  rhi  schools  r»ponding  reported  mmi  typ«  of  ligtiliicilit  dU- 
rtiptioa  in  the  ycnra  1007-1970. 

An  omirtu  brief  filed  by  the  ClmdrOn'it  Defensi  Fund  itatca  that 
ot  leoit  10%  of  tile  junior  and  lenior  high  irhool  itudenta  in  tha 
Statea  fl.ampl«l  were  yusponded  on*  or  more  timca  in  the  1973-1973  ^ 
irluiol  ypiir.  Tlic  ilata  oh  which  this  conclUriion  rests  were  obt.nined 
from  an  extensive  Miiney  prepnrt'J  by  the  OfTu'e  for  Civil  IXights  of 
Ihe  D^pnrtitipiit  nf  Hcnltll.  l^^ducatiort,  nnd  Wclfnre.  Thf  Children'i  ' 
l)efen!>«  Fund  reviewcil  the  ?iiHpt'n>ion  diitn  fnr  five  Stated— Arkanins, 
MtiryLand.  r^w  ivm^y.  Ohio,  and  Sontli  Cnrolina. 

KikewUe,  nil  diHJfi/*  brinf  subtnittod  by  severnU school  assoeffltions 
in  Ohio  indifntea  thut  ttie  number  of  stLfpysiind  ia  8ij?nificnnt:  la 
197^-107.1,  4,0r»4  ittiden's  o«it  of  n  vrbool  cnwUment  «5,007  wcip» 
sttspendwl  in  Cinr-innntl:  7..T52  of  .'57,000  students  wer»  siisperi^lwl  in 
Akrnn.  ;ind  14, SOS  of  1.12,053  ^hidfnH  were  stMix^nde*!  in  Clevelnnd. 
Seo  also  Ihe  Office  nf  Civil  UiRhn  Purvey,  supra,  finding  thit  ap^ 
prnx  limit  ply  20,000  ntudt-nts  in  New  York  City,  12,000  iif  Ck-veland, 
g.OfX)  in  Nfuiini.  imd  9,000  ifl  Mi-inpliu  were  luspended  at  least  oace 
during  the  1972-1073  ic\\m\  yenr  Even  these  figii7e:>  are  probably 
lolnewhat  conservative  jlnce  «ome  ac hools  did  not  re|)ty  to  th«  survey. 

"Sco  iienerally  3]  Dobson,  D.irj^tb  Disciplint  (1972). 
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Oill9«nt1y  In  mignitude  in  recent  years.*  Often  the 
(fM^ier,  In  protecting  the  rlghU  of  other  children  to  on 
education  (If  not  his  or  their  afety),  b  cotnpellcd  to  rtly 

•    on  the  power  to  luspend.  J 

fwti  »et  forth  In  the  margin    leave  little  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  magnltuda  of  the  disciplinary  problem  {q 

.  -the  public  ichools,  or  as  to  tlie  extent  of  reliance  upon' 
the  right  to  luapend.  They  also  dtemomtrote  that  if 
•hearings  wero  required  for  a  •ubitont&J  percentage  of 
ihort-term  lujipcnsioni,  school  ''authorities  would  hnvt 
t.tme  to  do  little  elie.  ^ 

B  ; 

Tha  State'i  gontrllized  intereit  in  maintaining  an 
orderly  ichoQl  »yitcm  is  not  incompatible  with  the  indi- 
vidual intcreit  of  the  atutftnt.  Education  in  any  mean- 
iAgfUl  senae  includes  the  inoulcatiqn  of  an  undentd^ding 
•ipi  eaoh  pupil  of  the  ncccuity  of  rules  and  obedience 
"thereto.  This  understanding  is  no  loss  importai^tj  than 
learning,  to  read  and  write.  One  who  does  not  compre- 
hend the  meaning  and  ncccasity  of  discipline  is  handi- 
capped not  merely  in  his  cdtjcaCion  but  throughout  his 
Subsequent  life.  In  an  ago  when  tho  home  and  church 
play  A  dimini9l)ingrolo  in  shaping  tfic  cliarocter  and  value 
judgments  o|  the  young,  a  heavier  rciponslbllity  falls 
Upon  the  so^i'oola,  Whon  an  Immature  student  merits 
'  censure  for  his  conduct^  he  is  rendered  a  disservice  if  ap- 
propriate sanctions  are  not  applied  or 'if  procedures  for 
their  application  are  so  fornmiizcd  as  to  invito  n  cimllonge 
to  the  teacher's  authority  "—an  invitation  which  robelli- 
pua  Or  even  merely  spirited  teenagers  are  likely  to  accept. 

The  lesson  of  discipline  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  the 
student's  seisin  terest  in  the  shaping  of  his  own  character 
and  personality,'  it  provides  an  early  understanding  of 
the  felerance  to  tlys  social  compact .  of.  rcspept  for  the 
rlghw  of  others;  The  classroom  is  the  laboratory  In 
which  this  lejson  of  life  Is  best  learned.  Mr.  Justice 
Black  summed,  it  up: 

"School  discipline,  like  parental  discipline,  Is  oft 
Integral  and  important  part  of  training  {)ur  children 
to  be  good  citizens— to  be  belter  citizens."  Tink$r, 
supra,  nl  324  (dissenting  opinion).^ 
Tn  assessing  M\  constitutional  terms  the  need  to  pro- 
tect pupils  from  unfair  minor  discipline  by  school  authori- 
ties, the  Court  ignores-tho  commonality  of  interest  of  the 
State  and  puplljsin  the  public  school  system.  Hathtr, 
it  thinks  in  traditional  judicial  terms  of  an  adversary 
situation.  To  be  sure,  there  will  bo  the  occasional  pupil 
^  innocent  of  any  rule  infringement  who  Is  mistakenly  su»* 
pended  or  whose  infraction  is  too  minor  to  justify  suspan- 
aion.   But.  while  there  i?  no  cvidehco  indicating  the  fre- 
quency of  unjust  suspensions,  common  sense  suge^sti 
that  they  \dll  not  br  numerous  in  relation  to  the  total 
number,  and  that  mistakes  or  in j unices  will  usually  be 
righted  bj'  informal  means,'  « 

0  • 

'  Yfpijfe  of  the  more  disturbing  aspecj^  of  today's  decision 
Ishfts  indiscriminate  reliance  upon  the  judieidry,  and  the" 
adversary  process,  as  the  means  of  resolving  many 
Of  the  most  routin/O  problems  arising  in  •  the  class- 


room.  In  mandating  due  process  procedures  the  Court 
misapprehends  the  reality  of  the  normal  teacher- 
pupil  relationship.  There  is  an  ongoing  relationship, 
one  in  which  the  teacher  must  occupy  many  roles— <2du" 
CQtor,  adviser,  friend  and,  at  times,  parent^substltute." 
It  is  rarely  adversary  in  nature  except  with  respect  to  the 
chronically  disruptive  or  insubordinate  pupil  whom  tha 
teacher  must  be  tree  to  discipline  wi)(hout  frustrating 
formalities."  ^ 

Tim  Ohio  statute,  prov^ing  as  it  does  for  due  notice 
ba|h  to  parents  ajiid  the  ^oard,'is  compatible  with  tho 
teacher-pupil  rclationship^and  the  informal  resolution  of 
mbtakcn  disciplinary  dMion.  We  have  relied  for  genera-  o 
tions  upon  the  experisncvgood  faith  an3"dcdication  6^ 
those  who  staff  our  public  schools,'^  and  the  nonadversaty 
means  of  atring  grievances  that  always  have  been  avail- 
able to  pupils  and  their  parents.  One  would  have 
thought  before  today's  opinion  that  this  informal  method 
of  resolving  differences  was  more  compatible  with  the  in- 
terests of  all  concerned  than  resort  to  any  constitution- 
alizcd  procedure,  however  blandly  it  may  be  defined  by  ' 
tho  Court. 


In  my  view,  tho  constitutionalizing  of  routlner^elaes' 
room  decisions  not  only  represents  a  significant  and  un- 
wise extension  of  the  Due.  Process  Clause;  it  also  was 
quite  unnecessaiy  in  view  of  tho  safeguards  prescribed 
by  the  Ohio  statute.  This  is  demonstrable  from  a  com« 
pnrison  of  what  the  Court  mandates  as  required  by  due 


"Tht  rolt  of  thr  teacher  In  <njr  loclrty  hhtoriciUy  h«i  been  in 
Iionored  and  r«prci«l  one,  roo^wl  ia  ttio  experience  of  decides  thst 
liai  left  for  most  of  us  worm  racrnoriea  of  our  icuctien,  etpecialty 
ttiOM  of  the  formativQ  j^nri  of  prima?)-  and  Mcoodiry  edticstlon. 
.  "  In  thli  rcfard,  i^t  relatlotuhlp  between  i  iludent  and  tcwhcr 
is  mnnifejlly  difTerent  from  that  between  i  wet  fire  admlniitritor 
anil  a  recipieni  (jw  Gafdberg  v.  Ktlly,  tupra),  «  motor  viltlcle  de« 
partm&nt  and  a^^rlvQr(  fee  Betl  v.  Burian,  $upra),  i  debtor  And  a 
cteditfflr  (jff  Sniadach  v.  FamUy  Finance  Corp.,  supra;  Futntet  v. 
SheviA  sitpra:  .Uitrhetl  v.  Grant,  410  U.  S.  GOO  (1974)),  s  parole 
ofllc(»r  and  a  parolee  (see  .Vorniiey  v.  Brewer,  tupra),  or  tv^n  in 
eijipolypr  ind  an  pmploj'**  (ser  Arnetl  v.  Kennedy,  lupra;  Board  of 
/^{fffn/i  of  SttUr  College  v.  Roth,  tupra^  Perry  v.  Sinderman,  40B 
US-  W1  (lf)r2H.  In  tainy  of  rhew  noneducatlon  lettlnp  there i»- 
for  prirpa.cs  of  rhij  analysis— a  "faccles*"  udininbtrfttor  dcnlinf  with 
an  t-fjiiullv  '  fnccleiM* '  tenpient  of  tome  form  of  fovernmcnt  benefit  or 
licence,  in  ntliprt,  -ueh  a?  tlie  JhrnUhmfnt  iinH  repossession  cnses,  there 
U  ft  rflnllict  nf  m'prwr  rrlution^^hip  Oiir  public  tchool  system,  how- 
ever, U  prpmiffd  on  the  belief  that  tnichen  and  ptipib  nhoulit  not  be 
"facelett"  to. each  other.  Nor  doe*  the  rdiiestlonu!  rclntionahip. 
present  a  tvpi^al  -'conllict  of  interest."  llather,  tho  relationship 
tradidonolly  \s  marlcxi.by  «  coincidence  of  Intercste.  ^ 

Yet  the  Court,  rcl^  lne  on  caies  lueh  as  Sniadach  ind  Futntes,  ijH 
patently  viewa  the  cititsroom  of  tcrnngers  ne  companbli  to  tht 
cdnipGtltlvo  and  adwrnnry  cnviromnenl'  of  (hi  adult,  cpmmtrciai 

>*A  trndltional  factor  Ir/ony  due  process  anilysli  ii  "tht  pro- 
tection hnplieit  in_  the  pllice  of  the  functionary  whosi  conduct  is 
challcnacd  .  .  .  Joint  Anti-Fatmt  Committet  v.  iJeOratht 
tuprd,  at  ICS  (Frankfurter.  J.,  concurrinf).  In  thi  public  tchool 
itettlii);  fliertj  Is  a  high  desree  of  such  protection  ilnce  a  teft<jher  hss 
retponnlblilty'for,  ond  a  commitment  to,  hid  pupUa  that  la  absent  {■ 
other  dut)  process  coiit^Ktt. 
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process  with  the  protcotivc  proccdurei  it  finds  conititu- 
tionally  insufficient. 

The  Ohio  stntute,  limiting  smpensions  to  not  more 
thtn  eight  school  dayi,  requires  written  notice^inoluding 
the  "roMons  therefor"  to  tPic  student's  parents  and  t(h- 
thc  Board  of  Edueotion  within  24  hburil  of  any  suspen- 
sion. The  Court  only  requires  oral  or  written  notifti  to 
tho  pupil,  with  no  notiee  being  required  to  tho  parents 
or  tho  Board  of  Eclueation.  The  mere  faot  of  tho  statu- 
tory requirement  is  a  deterrent  against  arbitrary  aotion 
by  tho  prtneipal.  Tho  Board,  usually  eleetod  by  tho 
people  and  Sensitive  to  constituent  relations,  may  be 
expected.  W  Identify  a  principal  whose  record  of  suji^en- 
sions  merits  Inquiry.  .In  any  event,  parents  placed  on 
written  notice  may  erxorcise  their  rights  as  constituents 
by  going  dlrcotly  to  the  Board  or  a  member  thereof  if 
dissatisflied  with  the  prlnoipaVs  deolsion. 

Nor  does  the  Court's  due  process  "hear in§*1ip pear  to 
provide  significantly  more  ptotcNion  than  that  already 
av&ilable.  The  Court  holds  only  that  tho  principal  must 
^listen  to  tho  student's  "version;  of  the  events"  cither 
before  stisijensioh  or  theronfter-— depending  upon  tho  oir- 
cuinstanccs.  AntQ,  at  17-18.  ^uch  a  trtincated  "hear- 
ing" in  likoiy  to  bo  coiisidernbiy  leis  meaningful  than  the 
opportunitlc$  for  corrcoting  mistakes  already  available 
to  students  and  parents.  Indeed,  in  this  case  ali  of  tho 
students  and  parents  ucre  offered  an  opportunity  to 
attend  a  conference  uitb  school 'bflicials. 

In  its  rush  to  mandate  a  consfitutional  rule,  the  Court 
appears  to  give  no  weight  to  the  practical  manner  in 
which  suspension  pro^hlems  normally  would  bo  worked 
out  under  Ohio  law."  One  must  doubt,  then,  whether 
the  constitutionalization  of  the  student-teacher  relation- 
ship, with  all  of  its  attendant  doctrinal  and  practical 
difScuities.  will  assure  in  any  meaningful  sense  greater 
protection  than  that  already  afforded  under  Ohio  law. 

in 

No  one  can  foresee  thf?  ultimate  frontiars  of  tho 
new  "thicket"  the  Court  now  chters.  Today's  ruling 
appears  to  sweep  within  the  protected  interest  in  educa- 
tion »a  multitude  of  discretionary  decisions  in  tha  educa- 
tional process.    Teacher^  and  other  school  authorities 


"The  Court  ir^^U  rpcognijw  that  the  rcquircmfgls  It  tinpo»e«  »re, 

"tf  (inMhin?  \>r^  ibao  a  fair'niind-Hl  whoul  prrncipal  \vould  unpoat  on 
liimfWr  in  nrd-r  to  a\oki  unfair  iU'*p*n»iffn<  "   Antt,  at  17 

»«SfB  Tonn-Wy  v  U.  o/  Vemont,H\  F.  Supp.  15B  (Vt,  1050). 
Kf>l'j  \.  ifttropollton  Coml'j  Board  of  ^ducotion  o/  YojA- 
titU,  303  F  c'upp.  165  (MD  Tcnn  im)r 

**The  p-'yr^o'cpnil  injuHps  so  pwrceivctl  wcrt  m  follow*: 

"1  Thr  ^uipcr^ioD  u  a  hlow  io  tite  thidpitt's  sulf*csl«em. 

'2  Tlif  m  deol  ff^li  I>o^^prlps3•.antl  IiclplcM, 

"3  Thf  M'iiJfui  \iff.\-?  srhool  auHioritlM  aiitJ  tenchcn  with  m»ent- 
mpnt.  s'Jj piston  if.tr 

"i  The  »'';«l»'c»sJfarD?  witlidnwaU  as*  n  motif  of  pr(jl)l"n  wiving 

'5  Thf  •♦i.ijfnr  !ii»lp  ixTi-rp' ion  of  Ute  rcaponx  for  tht  lut- 
prr,-iin  He  iJo«  n  •  ^n'.v  \khir  ofTpntling  acti  he  coirtmitted. 
.  '  0  Thf  *i  ;'l"nt  y  *ii;TnaiiiMl  liv  hu'  tcachcN  and  achool  adniinis- 
traror«  at  a  <}•■.  ian'  They  expei't  the  •ruJrnt  to  be  a  troublemaker 
to  the  futu'p."  fDecLvoD  of  thrcf<-jtrd|e  District  Court,  Juristlic- 
ttorul  .*rarfir.ent.     43.)  ^ 


are  required  to  moke'  many  decisions  that  may  hav« 

Mrious  consequences  for  tho  pupil.  They  must  deolde, 
for  example,  how  to  grade  tl)6  student's  work,  whether 
A  student  parses  or  fails  a  course,"  whether  he  is  t^aba 
promoted,  whether  he  is  r^uired  to  take  eertain^b- 
jects.  whether  he  may  be  excluded  from  intirscholastlo 
athletics"  or  other  extri^curricular  activities,  whethar  ho 
may  be  removed  from  one  school  and  sent  to  another, 
whether  Jifi-Uiiiy  be  bused  long  distances  when  availabl© 
whools  are  nearby,  and  whether  he  nhould  be  placed  In 
a  "general."  "vocational,"  or  "college-preparatory"  track. 

In  these  Rnd  many  similar  situations  ol aims  of  impair- 
ment of  one's  educational  entitlement  identical  in  prin- 
ciple to  those  before  tho  Court  today  can  be  asserted 
with  equal  or  greater  justification.  Likewise,  in  many 
of  these  situations,  the  pupil  can  advance  the  same  typet 
of  speculative  and  subjective  injury  given  critical  weight 
Ifi  thi3  case.  •>  The  District  Court,  relying  upon  general- 
ized .opinion  evidence,  concluded  that  a  suspended  stu- 
dent may  suffpt  psychological  injury  in  one  or  more  of 
tho  ways  set  forth  in  tlie  margin  below."  The  Court 
appears  to  adopt  this  rationale.   See  ante,  at  0. 

"It  hardly  need  be  said  that  if  a  student,  as  ft  result  of 
a  day's  suspension,  suffers  ''a  blow"  to  his  "self  esteem," 
"feels  powerless,"  views  "teachers  with  resentment,"  or 
feels  "stigmatized  by  "his  teachers,"  identical  psyeholqgi. 
eal  harms  will  flow  from  many  other  routine  and  neces- 
sary school  decisions.  The  student  who  is  given  a  fail- 
ing grade,  who  is  not  promoted,  who  is  excluded  front 
certain  extraeurrioular  activities,  ^vho  is  assigned  to  ft  ' 
school  rciervcd  for  children  of  Icis  than  average  ability/  ^ 
or  who  is  placed  in  the  "voeatlonql"  rather  than  tha 
"collcgo  preparatory"  track,  is  unlikely  to  buffer  any  leat 
psychological  Injupr  than  if  he  were  suspended  for  a  day 
for  a  relatively  minor  infraction."  «■ 

If.  as, seems  apparent,  tho  j^^ourt  will  now  require  duo  " 
process  procedures  whenever  such  routine  8c|iool  deci- 
sions ar.e  challenged,  the  impact  upon  public  education 
will  be  serious  indeed.  The  discretion  and  judgment  of 
federal  courts  across  tho  land  often  will  be  substituted  for 
that  of  tlie  50-8tate  legialAturea,  the  14,000  school  boards 
and  tho  2,000:000  "  teachers  who  heretofore  have  been 


"WTbqrb  IS,  no  rioubi,  a  lohool  of  mofltm  psycholojlca!  or  psychi- 
iitrta  pcrsuation  than  mnlnttilns  that  any  Jisciplin«  of  tho  younf  it 
detrimental,  \\1mtcvcr  one  m»y  think  of  the  wijdom  of  this  un- 
proved theory,  it  hardly  afford*  dependable  •upport  for  ft'corutitu* 
tiODal  decision  Moreover,  even  tht  theory'i  proponents  would 
concedo  thit  the  magnltudo  of  injury  dcpendt  primarily  upon  tbt 
individual  child  or  tecnajcr  A  classroom  reprimand  by  tho  teacher 
piay  bo  mort  traumatic  to  tht  shy,  timid  introvtrt  thaq  ayphision 
would  bo  tht  npBrcfaive,  Kbelllniis  extro\'ort  In  my  view  wc 
tend  to  lost  out'  senst  of  pempcctlvt  and  proportion  in  a  c»st  of 
ihls  kind.  For  tho  avoraie,  normal  child— tho  vut  maiority— 
suspension  for  «  few  da>ni  ii  simply  , not  »  detriment;  it  is  a  com- 
monplaet  occurrence,  with  somo  10%  bf  all  itiidenli  beinf  tuspendedj 
it  leaven  no  sears;  afTccta  no  reputations;  Indeed,  it  often  m?y  be 
viewed  by  tht  younf  ju  a  badge  of  tomt  distinction  and  a  welcome 
hdliriny.       «  .        "  ' 

"Thif  e*timatt  ^a*  n«ppl»cd  by  the  National  School  Boord  As- 
Eocintion,  Washington,  D  C. 

"  S|«o  U.  S.  OIRco  of  Efiueation,  Elementory  and  Secondary  Public 
-School  Statbtlci.  1872-1973. 
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mponiibte  for  the  adminUtrjitlon  of  the  Amencan  pubUo 
leiipol  iyit«m.  If  the  Court  perceivec  a  tational  and 
tnalytlcalty  tK)und  distinction  between  the  diicHiMonAry 
<!iimsion.by  ichool  authorities  to  luipend  «  pupil  for  a 
.birlef  period,  and  the  types  of  discretionary  achool  deoU 
tiona  dcMribed  above,  it  would  be  prudent  to  articulMe 
U  In  today'!  opinion.  Othorwiie,  the  federal  cpUrbi 
ihould  prepare  themselvei  for  a  vaat  new  rolt  in  tdcitty. 

iv 

:  Not  to  long  tffi,  aUtfl  deprivations  of  the  most  lig- 
nliieunt  forms  of  state  largesse  wcra  not  thought  to  re- 
quire dUt  process  protection  oa  the  ground  that  the 
deprivation  resulted  only  in  the  loss  of  a  state  provided- 
"benefit"  E.  p.,  Bailey  V.  nichardUon,  182  F.  2d  « 
(CABC),  aff'd  by  an  equally  divided  Court,  841  V.  S. 
.P18  (1951).  In  recent  years  the  Court,  wisely  In  my 
viewt  hu  rejected  tbo  "w6oden  distinction  between  'right* 
and  'privileges/ "  Board  qf  RtgtnU  v.  Roth,  supra,  40S 
TJ.  S.,  at  fi71,  and  looked  instead  to  the  significance  of  the 
•Ute  created  or  enforced  right  and  to  the  subatanliality 
;  of  the  alleged  deprivation.  Today's  opinion  appears  to 
abandon  this  reasonable  spproacb  by  holding  In  effect 
that  government  infringement  of  «ny  interest  to  which  a 
person  is  entitled.  110  matter  what  the- interest  or  how 
inj^nsequential  the  Infringement,  requires  conttitutional 


protection.  As  it  is  difficult  to  thinlc  of  any  leas  conM* 
quential  Infringement  than  suspension  of  a  junior  high 
school  student  for  a  single  day»  It  is  equally  difillcul^t  to 
percei\*e  any  principled  limit  to  the  new  reach  of  proce- 
dural due  process" 

THOMAS  A,  oySTIN,  Senior  A»IsUnt  City  Atlornty,  Columbui, 
Ohio  (JAivIES  J.  HUGHES.  City  Attorney,  snd  ROOERT  A.  MBIU 
Pint  Aitittini  City  Attorney;^  with  him  on  thi  brief)  for  ipp«UtnU: 
PETER  0,  ROOStCimbridie.  Mm.  (ERIC  B.  VAN  LOOITdeN- 
NIS  MURPHY.  KENNETH  C.  CURTIN  ind  lAV.  8ARK(N,  with 
him  on  the  brie'I)  for  »ppf  ItNt.  ^ 


.  • "  Some  h»lf  doxro  yctri  i|o,  tht  Court  cxtendedTint  Anmdmtat 
Hfhlt  under  titioiied  clrcumstincct  to  public  icho^,(UipiIi.  Mr,  Jui< 
tict  Blaek^diueailnir.  viewed  th«  dechion  it  usKtrinc  in  '•nrffitTrely 
pew  tr»  in  whicli  the  power^to  control  pMpili  by  th»  elected  'offlclolt 
of  iiate<iupported  publio  lehoolf  .  .  «'  b  \n  idilmAis  e/Tect  tnn.»« 
ferred  to  the  Supremt  Cotirt."  Tinker,  tujprq,  si  615.  ,Ttictt  wtrt 
lomc  who  ihouiht  Mr.  Justice  BUctt  km  unduly  eonctmed.  But 
tht  prophWy  of  Mr  Juitlce  Black  U  n«)w  Umg  fuljjiled.  In  th« 
fiw  ye*rs  alnct  TmArr  there  have  been  litemlly  hundreds  of  cans 
by  fchoot  children  n)le|iti(  ^ioIatIon,  of  <heir  epnttUutional  ri(hti. 
ThiJ  flood  of*JrtlR3ilon,  befween  pupiU  itid  ichool  luthoritie*,  wii* 
tritcer^  by  &  nirrowly  wrilleo  Fine  Amepdtnf^ot.cois  which  I  eodid 
well  havo  joined  on  itf  f«ci«.  On^ciCfii  only  ipeculal*  u  to  tht 
extent  to  xvWch^guyjp^ucslt^^  be  disnjpted  by  iJvInt  tvtry 
whool  child  "the  |)ow^r  (o  contest  in  court  any  dc«?i|ldrt  tnide  by  hit 
icKchei'  which*  irpiality  infrintet  the  aliitn  cotiftmd  xlfht  to 
tf^iealioD. 
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Introduction 


.      Most  of  the  booklets  oh  students  rigHts  t|at  I  have  rea4 . 
'  are  designed  prinjarUy  to  help  stude|itpjt,etter  ifederstand.  theiri^  ^ 
rights.  In  that  r^^Ct,  this  book  isgilferent.  If;  is  designed  to  t  [ 
help  classroom  ^teachers  better  understand  student  |igHts  in  the  ; 
light  of  tecent  coAirt  decisipns.  T|ie  idea  for  s^chfa  book  for 
'  teachers  came  from  a  of  high  schpiDt  sjufei^^fficers  of;  v 

the  former  NEA  Sttfdelit  iActton-- €oitir«ittee.  Who  served  as 
advisers  to  th^^  Studerit  Project  authori^^d  by  .the  NEA  'Board 
of  Directors  i?\i  1973.    '  ;  i  ''U  J  , 

.  -  While  ;jth^  outline  for  the  content  erf  this  hook  was  d^Vel*- 
ope^  by  an  MEA  staff  work  team  —  F.  jUJ^hnson,  manager;'ind  :  ' 
t)ale  Robinson,  Boyd  BosmaJ  Alice  qurfrtiings,  Vhd  Dro^^TVlary ' 
Faber,  Jo^l  Gewirtz/  Earl  Jones,  and  Kalef  Kirkh^m  —  ^e  con-\ 
tent  was  prepared  by  Eve  Gary,  ai)  at^ofney  who  vvith  Diane 
Divoky  assisted  AlanrLevine  in  writing  Ihfe  1973  American  PiVii 
Oberties  Handbook,  t/ie  Rights  of  Stwdenis. 

■ '      The.reader  should  keep  iti  mind  thafc  this  book  is  by  no  means  ^ 
.  eiiher  inclusive 'or.  conclusive,  and  that.it  is  primarUy  a  trea1|:  ; 
ment  of  studtet  rights  in  ctert  cases.'  A  swbsequept  dpcumei^t  ? 
s^oon'  to  be  released' will  set  fbrth  NEv^'s  bfeliefs  about  stu^t-; 
rights  as  expressed  in  official  policy  statements  and  jesoltf^ons. 
Those  persons  needing  extensive  information  about  student  ; 
•rights  should  find  the  bibliography  afthe  end  pf  the  book  valu-" 
able  as  a^  research  tool.  Please  keep  it»  mind  that  the  law  is  not 
static;  New  decisions  come  down  periodically. ;  No  dqubt  sCMne. 
riew  decisions  will  come  down  even  before  this  book  is  in  pr|nt. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  the  last  word..  One  thing  is  clear<  hov\^ever. 
■.  ,The  courts  seem  to  be  underscoring  the  f^ct  that  ci%enshi|)  in  _^ 
the  United^'States  is  granted  by  birth  or  naturalization  as  stated 
in  the  Constitution,  n'ot  by  a  person, suddenly  becoming  18  or 
21  years  of  age.    •  .  _ 

VVe,  th^refqre,  believe  that  neW  court  decisions  yvM  add  to, 
rather  than  take'away,  from,  the  list  of  rights  enumepated  iri  this 
document  '   .  °  .  "  ; 

—Sajnuel  B.  Ethridge,  Director  ^ 

Teacher  Rights,  National  Education  Association 

•  "For  Example:  When  this  bop.k  Went  to  press,  federal  rfegulations  were 
release^,  defining  prohibitions  against  bi^as  in  educatiott  under  Title  IX 
of  the  Education  Amendments  Act  of  1972. 
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The  Right  to  ^ 
an  EjiucStion  ^ 


Because  educatioi)  today    not  only  provides  ,  personal  ful-  ^.y 


fiUment  bwt  is  also  virtually  the  only 'means  of  gaining  eqonomic. 
and  sodah  status,  the  most  "basic  '^student  right"  is  the  right  to 
a  jFree  education.  All  children  in  every  state  except  Mississippi 
have  not' only  the  obligation  but  the  corresponding  right  to  go 
to  a  public  school  for  about  10*  years.  Courts  have  -held  the  right' 
to  an  education  to  be  one  of  those  fundamental  rights  that  can- 
not be  dertied  to  any  child  excej^t  for  the  most  serious  wrong- 
doing and  then  only  with  strict  safe-guards  against  arbitrariness 
and  unfairness.  Although, a  child  may  be  compelled  to  go  to 
school  until  he  or  she  is  approximately  16  (state  law  differs), 
students  have  the  right  to  attend  school  untfl  they  are  21. 

•  The  right  to  an  education  is  not  just  guaranteed  to  "normal" 
'  children.  Mentally  and  physically  handicapped  children  must 
also  be  provided  with  an  education  appropriate  to  their  needs. 
If  a  child  is  unable  to  go  to  regular  school,  the  state  has  a  duty 
to  provide  a^pecial  educatipn  ii)  some  manner,  whether  through 
supportive  services  in  regular  schools,  .special  schools,  or  tuition 
grants  to  enable  handicapped  children  to  atte;i;id  private  schools. 
Lack"  of  sufficient  funds  is  not  a  legitimate  excuse  for  failure 
tp  provide  special  services  for  handicapped  students.  In  the 
words  of  one  federal  court : 

If  sufficient  fui^ds  are  not  .available  t6  finance  all  of  the 
services  and  programs  that  are  needed  and  desirable  in  the 
system,  thenthfe  available 'funds  must  be  expended  equita- 
"  bly  in  such  a  manner  that  no  child  is  entirely  excluded  from 
a  publicly  supported  education  consistent  with  his  needs 
and  ability  to  benefit  therefrom.^      "  •  ^ 

The  right  to  an  education  has  been  held  by  various  cmirts 
to  prohibit  the  charging  of  fees  by  public  schools  for  books, 
school  supplies,  transcripts,  graduation  .exercises,  and  materials 
used  in  extra-curricular  activities.  Mos^  courts  have  agreed  that 


1.  Mills  V.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Di&trict  of  Columbiar  348  F.Supp. 
866  (D.D.C.  1972).  ^        ^  I 
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fees  may  not  be  charged  for  anything  that  is  "an  integral  funda- 
mental part  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  education.";  Some 
courts  have  held  that  this  applies  only  to  such  itenas  ^ag^  text- 
books, while  others  ha>^e^recognized  the  part  that  extra-ctirricu-  ^ 
iai^ctivities'  today  play 'in  stiidents'  lives  and  have  held  that  • 
these,  too,  must  be  provided  free  of  charge.        ;  ,  • 

Finally,  courts  recently  have  been  recognizinig  that  the  right*, 
to  an  education  means  not  the  right  just  to  sit  in  ?chool  all  day, 
but  the  right  to  learn  something.  Several  :law  suits  .liave  been  / 
filed  attacking  the"  inadequate  education  provided  in  various 
school  districts. ,  In  particular,  courts  have  beguii  to  ^^require 
bi-lingual  classes  for  children  who  do  not  speak  English.'' 


2.  Bpnd  V.  Ann  Arbor  School  District,  383  Mich.  693,  178  N.W.  2d  484 
(1970).  ' 

3    Lau  V    Nichols,  414  U.S.  563  (1974);  Serna  v.  Portahs  Municipal 
;   Schools,  3^lT..5u,pp.  1279  (D,N.  Mex.  1972)',  afd  499  F.2d  1147  (10*  Or. 
1974).  .  • 
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Due 
ProGess 


The  right  to  4ue  process     law  is  jguaranteed  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amenapient  -to  the  Con^itution>Rpt  only  in  criminal  ' 
cases,  but  any  1  time  the  gpyernme\n  proposes  tjo  deprive  a  per- 
son of  an  impprtant  right  or  privilege  to  whic!M^  or  she' is 
entitled  by  law.  ^  ^      .  \ 

Although  dvefy  pefson  is  entitled  to  due  'process^  uni|^r  the 
law,  the  stringency  'of.  procedural  requirernents  often  idepeh4s^ 
on  the  seriousness  of  the  loss  or  punishment  that  could  he  im-  ^ 
posed  as  a  /esjilt  of  the  proceeding.  Thus,  forp^example,  in  crimi- 
nal cases,  in  which  a  guilty  verdict'could  result  in  a  jail  sentence, 
the  defendant  is,  entitled  to  full  due  process  rights,  including  a 
/ivriiten  statement  of  charges,  the  right  to  representation  py 
couilsel,  to  summon » and  cross-examine  witnesses,  and  to  appeal 
an  adveTse  decision.  '     .  ' 

The  law  has  been  well-established  for '  some  jjears  that 
the  right  to  ai^ducation  is  a  property  right  that  canfiot  be 
arbiitrarily  .withheld:  Courts  have  disagreed,  however,  on  tlie 
degree  of  due  process  to  which  ^  student  is  v  entitled  before  he 
or  sKe  is  suspended  from  sthool.  Recently,  the  Supreme- CoMt 
issued  its  first  opinion  in-the  area  of  students'  due  process  rights 
which  settles  at  least  some  of  the  disagreement.. 

Coss  v.  Lopez,  95  S.Ct.  722  (1975),  involved  the  suspension 
of  several  high  school  students  for  up  to  10  days  without  a 
prior  ohearing.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  damage  to  a 
student's  educational  opportunities  and  reputation  caiused  by  a 
ten-day  suspension  was  severe  enough  to  require  due-  process 
before  it  could  be  imposed.  The  Court  said:  ^ 

The  prospect  of  imposing  elaborate  hearing  requirements 
in  every  suspension  case  is  viewed  with  great  concern,  ^nd 
many  school  Authorities  may  well  prefer  the  un trammeled 
power  to  act  unilaterally,  unhampered  by  rules  about  notice' 

"  and  hearing.  But  it  would  be  a  strange  disciplinary  system 
in  a-n  educational-  institution  if  no  communication  was 
sought  by  the  disciplinarian  with  the  student  in  an  effort 

*  to  inform  him  of  his  defalcation  and  to  let  him  tell  his  side 
of  the  story  in  order  to  make  sure 'that  an  injustice  is  not 
done.  [F]airness  cah  rarely  be  obtained,  by  secret,  one- 
-sided determinatiorL,  of  the  facts  decisive  of  rights  .  . 
Secrecy  is  not  congenial  to  truth-seeking  and  self-righteoys-v 
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n^ss  gives  too  slender  an  assurance  of  rightness.  No  better 
instrument  has  been  devised  for  arriving  a{  truth  than  to 
give  a  person  in  jeopardy  of  serious  loss  notice  of  the  case 
against/nim  and  opportunity  to  meetjt,         ^  / 
The^£ts>uvt  went  on  to  hold  that /before  a' student  may  be 
suspended  for  up  to  10  days,  he  or  she  is  entitled  to  oral  or 
written  notice  of  the  charges  and,  if  denied  them,  an  explanation  ^ 
of  the/  evidence  in  the  possession  of  the  authorities  and  an 
opportunity  to  present  his  or  her  side  of  the  story.  Except  where 
the  student's  presenc^  in  the  school  presents  a, clear  and  present 
dar/ger,  the  notice  and  hearing  should  preceed  the  suspension, 

The  Court  stressed  that  its  decision  was  addressed  "tcr  the  - 
s^iort  suspension,  no^t  exceeding  10  days.  Longer  suspensions  or 
/Expulsions  for  the  rejiiainder  of  the  school  term,  or  permanently, 
may , require  more  formal  procedures  .  .  .  [and]  in  unusual  situia-/ 
JtioTi^,  although  involving  only  a  short  suspension,  something 
,|more  than  the  rudimentary  procedures  will  -he  reqQired/'  . 

With  respect  to  the  appropriate  remedy  for  students  de^^ 
nied  constitutional  rights,  the  Supreme  Court  in'Wdod  v.  Stpdc- 
land,  95^  5.  CL£92  (1975)',  held  that  school  officials  wh^  disci- 
pline studentsWnfatrly  cannot  defend  themselves  ag^nst  diyil 
rights  suits  by  claiming  ignorance  of  pupils'  basic  constitu/rfohal 
rights.  By  a  5-4  vote^  the  Court  further  ruled  that  a  scMoo|rboard 
member  may  "be  personally  liable  for  damages  "if  he  l(new  or/ 
reasonably  should  have  known  that  the  actioVi  he  tookwithin  his 
spherd  of  official  responsibility  would  violate  t^e  cjp^saKitionar 
rights  of  the^  student  effected,  or  if  he  took  the  action  with  the 
maliciOtUs  intention  to 'cause  a  deprivation  of  constitutional  r%^ts 
or  other'injury  to  the  student/'  *  . 
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What  Does  in  loio  parentis 
Mean  Today? 


TI\e  concept  of  the  school  standing  in  place  of  the  par(?At 
in  relation  to  the  pupil  arose  in  a  day  when  parents  turned  their 
children  over  to  a  tutor  who  supervised  not  only  their  academic 
education  but  their  moral  development  as  well.  The  tutor  usually 
•  lived  with  the  family  and  virtually  took  over  the' job  of  r^aising 
the  child.  •  ,    '         *  *  - 

In  the  context  of  modern  education^  courts  are  becoming* 
increasingly  skeptical  of  the  .argument  that  school  officials  who 
have  only  a  limited  acquaintance  with  their  students  are  em- 
powered to  act  in  loco  parcntb,  ||0 

modern  view  has  been  dearly  expressed  by  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Education: 

...  To  stand  in  loco  parentis,  one  must  assume  the  full 
duties,  responsibilities  and  obligations  of  a  parent  toward 
a  minor.  School  teachers  and  admit^istrators  obviously  do 
not  support  the'dyldren  in  their  care,  nor  do  they  provide 
most  of  the  tangible  and  intangible  necessities  and  securi- 
•  ties  that  the  child  finds  in  his  home.  In  fact,  school  authori- 
*  ties  stand  in  Joco  parentis  only  to  the  extent  that  they  may 
act  someyvhat  like  a  parent  does  only  some  of  the  time  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  order  in  the  educational  system. 
Np^one  would  saddle  school  authorities  with  the  full  duties 
6f  parents  to  care  for  their  children  until  the  end  of  min6r- 
ity.  Thus  it  is  misleading  to  term  one  narrow  function  of 
the  school  —  that  Is,  the  disciplinary  function  —  as  being 
a  function  totally  representative  of  the  in  loco  parentis  con- 
cept. In  loco  parentis  should  not,  then,  be  the  basis  for 
defining  parent-school  relationships.^ 

Teachers  can  feel  safe,  therefore,  in  adopting  the  ppsition 
of  the  New  Yorl|  State  Department  of  Education  that  "the 
school  and  all  its  officers  and  employees  stand  in  lata  parentis 
only  for  the  f)urpose  of  educating  the  child/'^'  Thus,  anything 


^Righto  and  Responsibilities:  AciminiBtrndne  Cuidelincs,  Dj^i^i^n  of  Ur- 
ban Education,  Ohio  Department  of  Education,  Cplumbus,  Ohip  1071. 

"^Formal  Opinion  of  Counsel  No.  91,  1  Education  Departipenyjfeporls  800 

(1959).  : . 
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that  l9  necessary  to  *thc  process  of  eductition  is  in  the  power  of 
the  ieachet,  while  other  matters,  such  as  supervising  the  slu- 
deru's  social  life,  personaKppearance,  manners,  etc,  except  as 
they  directly  rplate  to  the  educational  process  cannot  be  justified 
by  the  in  locQ  parentis  doctrine.^ 


5Sge  generally,  Wasley  v.  Rossi,  305  F.  Sv.pp.-706  (D.  Minn.  1969):  "Regu- 
lation of  conduct  by  school  authorities  mu-it  bear  a  reasonable  basis  to 
the  ordinary  conduct  of  the  school  curriculum  or  to  carrying  out  the  rcr 
'12,    ,  •      sponsibility  of  the  school."  ..  • 
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Personar 
Appearance 


.Hair      '    .    '  '  •.; 

Whether  school  officials  may  require  male  students"  Jo  g^t 
haircuts  is  the  single  most  litigated  student  rights  issue  and  the  i 
one  over  which  courts  disagree  most.  Federal  court-s  in  every  . 
circuit  have  issued  rulings  in  long-hair  cases  and  iitlthaugh  ha^^^^^ 
have  found  such  regulations  to  be  unconstitutional^  the  oth(^r 
half  have  upheld  them.  The  Silpreme  Court  has  dec}fn^idlb  heat 
a  long-hair  case.  .        '      <  * 

.  ^  The  answer,  to  the  question  whether,  school  dfficiaJs  may 
require  hair  cuts^  therefore,  is  that  it  depends  what  static  you 
•are  in.  « 

•  In  the  following  states,  long-hair  rules  ^have  been  declared 
unconstitutional  (even  if  promulgated  or  adopted  by  the  student 
body)  unkss  school  officials  can  show  a  ratipnalarelatiohship 
between  the  rules*  and  a  legitimate  educational  purpose: 

Arkansas       ^  /  *' 

Connecticut  •  '  '    .  ^ 

Delaware  *  .  ' 

Idaho  ^  ^  ^ 

Illinois  "  .      ^    "  ;*  * 

Indiana    *  .  " 

Iowa  -  ;     \  •  ' .  ; 

Maine  r 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota    ^  ; 
jMissouri  .  ^ 

*  Nebraska 

'     New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey        %  *  A 

New  York 

North  Dakota  V 
Pennsylvania-  v  _ 

Rhode.  Island 

South  Carolina  .  V 

South"  Dakota  '  \ 

Vermont 

Virginia        -  . 
West  Virginia  ,  ^ 

^    Wisconsin  « 


/ 

V 
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See,  RthhardB  v.  tjtuirstori,  304  F.  Supp.  449  (D.  ;Mass. 
1969),  flff'rf  *24  F;2d  1281  (1st  Cir,  1970). 

Sfchool  officials  dre  permitied  (although  certa^Jnly  not  re- 
quired) to  regulate  the,length  of  isMents' halt  in:  . 

p    Alaska  "  ; .  ;  ^  '  >  \ 

Arizona-   f  •   ,    "  i 

Califomiia  >      :  v 

Colcifado         '  ; 
-     Flcyrida       •  ;  ;       -  ,  > 

Georgia  *  ? 

Hawaii  .  ■    "  / 

Kansas  .  , 

.Kentitcky  * 

Louisiana 

Michigan  ,  . .  / 

Mississippi  • 

Montana  " 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Ohio 

Oklahoma  ^  » 

Oregon  *  . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming  .  *  .  ; 


Dress 

The'rulirtgs  controlling  long  hair  also  govern,  student  dress 
eo^es,  although  some  courts  have  indicated  that  in  their  opinion 
Forcing  a^m^ile  student  to  cut  his  hair  is  a  greater  infringement 
of  his  liberty  than  requiring  him  to  change  his  clothes*  —^V 

Aihietics  and  Exlra-Curricular  Activities 

Again,  where  courts  have  struck  down  dress  and  hair- 
length  regulations  as  requirements  for  school  attendance,  they 
have  also  refused  to  uphold  them  as  requirements  for  participa- 
tion on  athletic -  teams  ogAn  extra-curricular  activities,  unless 
the  school  Can  prove  that  tHe  hair  or  dress  interfered  with  the 
student's  ability  to  play  the  sport  or  ^perform  the  activity.  See, 
Long  V.  Zopp^  A76  F.Zd  180  (4th  Circuit,  1973). 


Marriage 


The  right  to  marry  has  for  many  years  been  held  to  be  a 
fundamental  right  which  may  not  be  abridged  unless  there  is  a 
compelling  state  interest  in  doing  so.  Therefore,  students  may 
not  be  prohibited  from  attending  school  or  from  participating 
in  extr^i-curricular  activities  simply  because  they  are  married, 
for  this  would  place,  on  them'  the  unconstitutional  burden  of 
having  to  choose  between  two  fundamental  constitutional  rights 
—  the  right  to  an  education  and  the  right  to  marry ,^ 

Although  there  are  cases  tipholding^  school's  right  to 
expel  pregnant  students  (usually  on  the  grounds  that  the  sight 
of  a  pregnant  gtrl  —  especially  if  she  is  Unmarried  —  will  be  a 
corrupting  influence  on  other  students)  the  modern  judicial 
trend  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  regardless  of  whether  the  stu- 
dent is  married.^  .  * 

Anu example  of  this  view  was^the  decision t)f  a  Massachu-^ 
,  setts  federal  court  which  ordered  the  reinstatement  of  a  pregnant 
»  student  on  finding  that  the  schobl  officials  had  not  met  their 
burden  of  showing  a  "hkelihood  that  her  presence  would  cause 
any  disruption  of  or  interference  with  school  activities  or  pose 
a  threat  to  others/'^  This  reasoning  would  also  support  the^ight,  . 
of  a  pregnant  student  to  participate  in  extra-curricular  activities. 

Similarly,  students  (married  or  not)  with  children  may  not 
be  prohibited  from  attending  school®  ojr  Karticipating^rr  extra 
curricular  activities.**  i 


S^AnderSon  y.  Canyon  Ind,  School  District,  412  S.W.Zd  357  (Tex.  Ct.  .pv. 
Appl  1967).  -       \       .  . 

*  Ordmay  v.  Hargravea,  323  F.  Supp.  1155  (D.  Masi.  1971).  ,  , 

^P&rry  v.  Grenada  Municipal  Separate  ^School  District,  300  F.  Supp.  748 
(N»D.  Miss.  1972).  ' 

<  %If  V.  Shelton,  341  F.  Supp.  821  (M.D.  Tenn.  1972).  15 
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Corporal* 
Punishment 


'  The  use  of  excessive  physical  force  by  school  officials  on 
}    students  Is  illegal;  and  both  state  and  federal  courts  have  held 
'  ■     *  that  ^  student  can  sue  for  money  damages  a  teacher  who  injures 
him  or  her  in  the  course  of  administering  corporal  punifthment, 
even  though  the  use  of  some  physical  force  is  legal  in  that  state.* 
-    Although  many  states  have  laws  prohibiting  it,  no  federal 
court  has  yet  held  that  corporal  punishment  is  cruel  and  unusual 
per  se  if  it  is  "moderate"  and  administered  with  some  sort  of  , 
due  process  procedures  to  make  sure  that  the  student  is  in  fact 
guilty  of  misbehavior.^  Some  courts  have  field  that  school  offi- 
cials may  not  use  corporal  punishment  on  a  student  If  the  child's 
parents  notify  the  school  that  they ^do  not^>vish  it,  as  this  would 
interfere  with  the  parents'  right  to  raise  their  child  as  they  see 
fit.^ 


^aty  of  Macomb  v.  Gould,  299  N.E.2d  634,  109  III.  App.2d  361  (I960); 
Patton  V.  Bennett,  304  F.  Supp.  297  (E.p.  Tenn.  1969). 
2  ingrc^h^m  v.'  Wright,  498  F.2d  248  (5tK  Clr.  1974). 
16        ,3  Glaser  v.  Marietta,  351  F.  Supp.  555  (W.D.  Pa.  1972). 
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Grades  and 
Diplomas  ^ 


'  While  courts  will  not  review  whether  a  student  deserved 
a  particular  grade  for  her  or  his  work  ba^ed  on  its  quality,  they . 
have  hefd  that  grades  may  not  be  lowered  or  diplomas  denied 
for  non-academic  reasons.  Grades  may  measure  only  academic 
^nd  not  social  performance.^  .         ,  - 


\ 


^  Woody  V.  Burns,  188  So.2d  5^  (Dist.  Ct.  App.  Fla.  1966). 
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Punishment  for 
Off-Campus  Activity 


y  The  law  is  relatively  clear  that  school  officials  have  no 
>  power  to  punisii  students  for  off-campus  behavior  except  in 
cases  of  serious  crjminal  acts.  Federal  courts  have>  however,  up- 
held a  school  policy  of  expelling  students  for  the  "using,  selling 
or  possessiligv  of  dangerous  drugs>"^  Since  an  arrest  is  only  a^i 
accusation  and  not  a  conviction,  however,  some  Commissioners 
of  Education  have  ruled  that  suspension  on  the  basis  of  an 
arrest  alone  is  illegal.^  '  . 


*  Caldwell  v.  Cannady,  340  F.Supp.  835  (N.D.  Texas,  1972), 
18  ^Matter  of  Rodriguez,  8  N.Y.S.  Ed.  Dept.  Kept.  214  (1969). 
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Law 

Enforcement 


Questioning  by  Police  '  • 

«» Students  have  the  same  right  to  remain  silent  in.schoQbas 
they  have  out  of  school  and  may  not  be  required  to  answer  flues-  ^ 
tiOns  by  the  police.  There  have,  been  no  court.^ase^  on  the  sub-  ^ 
ject  of  whether  school  officials  may  permit  such  questioning  to 
take  place  iti  school)  and  few  states  have  laws  or  an  official 
policy  governing  the  situation.  The  New  York  State  iS^ep^rt-  • 
ment  of  Education  has  issued  a  ruling  stating,  th^at      x  ♦ 

police  authorities  haveTio  power  to  interview  children  in 
'  the  school  building  or  to  use  school  facilities  in  connection 
with  police  department  work,  and  the  board  has  no  right 
to  make  children  available  for  such  purposes.^  Police  who 
wish  to  speak  to  a  student  must  take  the  matter  up  directly 
with  the  student's  pajrenfes. 

The  Delaware  Department  of  Public  Instruction  did  the 
".  next  best  thing  fb  prohibiting  police  interviews  by  WablisMng 
guidelines  to  govern  them.  These  are:  " 

a.  The  parents  should  be  notified  of  the  request  before  the 
questioning  whenever  possible;  ,  , 

b.  The  student  should'  be  apprised  of  the  reasons  for  the  • 
questioxiing  and^of  her/hia legal  fights;  ^„ 

c.  The   principal   or   her/his    designated  representative 
should *be  present  during  the  questioning  session;  , 

d.  The  procedural  aspect  of»  due  process  should  be  ob- 
served.^        ^  . 

Searches 

Although  an  increasing  number  of  cases  will  no  doubt  be 
brought  to  challenge  searches  of  students'  desks  and  lockers, 
the  few  courts  thatjiave  consid|^^r^  the  question  have  held  that 
school  officials  may  searglvsfudents'  desks  and  lockers  and  may 


*  Formal  Opinion  of  Counsel  No.  67,  I  New  York  State  Educational;  De- 
partment Reports  766  (1952).  ' 

^Delaware  State  Police  Guide  for  School  Administriators^  approved  Novem- 
ber 17,  1972.  . 
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permit  the  police  to  do  so.  The  reasoning  behind  these  decisions 
has  been  that  a*school  retains  control  over  desks  and^  lockers 
and  simply  lends  them  to  the  studentSy_  who  have  no  reasonable 
expectation  that  these  are  private  places.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Secondary  School  Principals,  however,  has  cautioned  its 
members  against 

any  such  searchings  [of  $.  student's  person,  desk  or  locker] 
except  Under  extreme  circumstances,  unless  permission  to 
do  so  has  been  freely  given  by  the  student,' the  student  is 
present,  and  othei:  competent  witnesses  are  on  hand.* 

An  Ohio  school  administrator's  guideline  to  student  rights 
suggested  that  lock||.  searches  be  made  without  a  warrant  or 
student  consent  oaly  in  c^ses  of  'imminent  danger  or  harm."* 

The  right  of 'school  officials  to  search*  students'  persons  is 
more  limited*  than  their  right  to  search  de^ks  and  lockers,  al- 
though no  court  that  has  considered  the  iss,ue  has  yet  been  will-" 
ing'to  hold  that  a  student's  Fourth  Amendment  right  be  free 
of  unlawful  ^arch  an4  seizure  in  school  is  as  broad  as  that  of 
a^  member,  of  the  general  public  in  the  street.  In  determining 
whether  a  searj^  was  lawful  (and  concluding  that  it  was  not),* 
the  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals  stated: 

Among  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  determining  the 
sufficiency  of  cause  to  search  a  student  are  the  child's  age, 
history  an4  record  in  the  school,  the  prevalence  and  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  in  the  school  to  which,  the  search,  was 
directed  and,  of  course,  the  exigency  to  mVke  the  search 
V     without  delay.  .  / 

Quite  material  would  be-©bs.fervation  mS^^  student  to  be 
searched  over  a  sufficient  period)  whether  hours,  days  or 
longer,  which  suggests,  at  least,  nfore  than  an  equivocal 
suspicion  that^he  is  engage9^n  dang^us  activities.^ 

The  Court  went  'on  to  stress  that  school  officials  should 
take  great  care  to  protect  a  student's  rights  when  deciding  to 
search  .him,  first  because  a  search  could  lead  to  a  criminal  prose- 
cution and  second  be^^use  "psychological  damage  .  would  be 
risked  on  sensitive  children  by  random  search  insufficiently 
justified.  ..."  '         *  ' 

^  Ackerly,  The  Reasonable  Exercise  of  Authority/,  ^National  Asp^ociation  of' 
Secondary  School  Principals  •(1969). 

♦  Rights  and  Responsibilities:  Administrative  Guidelines,  Division  of  Urban 
Education,  Ohio  Department  of  EducaUon.  Columbus.  Ohio  (1971). 

^  People  V.  buka,  July  10,  1974,  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals. 
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Still  more  limited  is  the  use  that  can  be  ma^  of  off-campus 
learciies  of  students.  In  a  fase  involving  the  warrentless  search 
of  two  high  school  boys  off  campus,  which  resulted  in  their 
expulsion  frc^  school  for  possession  of  marijuana,  a  Texas 
federal  court  held' that  students  are  entitled  to  Fourth  Amend- 
ment rights  off  campus.  The  court  ruled  that  because  the  seaj)^ 
had  been  illegal,  the  marijuana  that  had  been  found  could  not^^ 
be  used  as  evidence  against  the  students  in  a  school  disciplinary 
^  proceeding  any  more-than  it  could  be  in  a  criminal  prosecution.^ 


/■        ■        ■  - 


1 


^  "0  Caldwell  v.  C'annady,  340  P.Supp.  835  (N.D.  Texas,  1972). 

■    _  ...  \-    '•  ■   ■  •  . 
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Discrimination 


-  Race  Dificrin:iinafiQri^  v  » 

^     Race  diserimmation  has  been  ,  ptoh         in  public  schools- 

since  1954  when  theSupreme  Court  ruled  in  Brown  v.  Board  of 

'^ErfwcA'on*  ttiat  separate.schools  for  cliildfen  of  different  races 

Were  by  definition  \inequal.  .  V    .  > 

Since  then,  hundreds  of  cases  challenging  different  aspects - 

of  race  discrimination  iti  school— de  facto  segregation,  racial 

imbalance,  busing,  freedom  of  choice,  token  integration,  housing 

patterns,  t^se,  of  public  moneys,  tracking  fjnd  classification—;; 

have  gone  to  the  courts  and  most  decision^  ohaiVe  clarified  or 

extended  "the  right  of  students  to  integrated  schooling.  A  ije- 

tailed  discussion  of  these  cases,"  however,  is  beyond  the  scope 

of  this  section.  '  ^ 

It  should  be  pointed  but 'that  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights. 

Act  of  1964  prohibits  dfiscriniination  against  students  on  the 

ground  of  race,  color,  or  naitionai  origin  iff  federally  assisted 

programs.  The  U.S.  Dep^artment  of  Health,  Education  and 

Welfare's  Office  for  Civil  Rights  enforces  Title  VI  compliapce. 

r  .  ' 

Sex  Discrihiination- 

Title  IX  o'f  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  200  S.C. 
Sections  1681-1,^86,  prohibits  discrimination  in  education  on  the 
basis  of  sex  in  programs  or  activities  receiving  federal  assistance. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  drafted 
regulations  outlining  precisely  which  practices  will  be  considered  . 
discriniinatory.  Title  IX  is  administered  by  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare." 

While  several  .suii?s  haye  already  been  brought  alleging  sex 
discrimination  in  education  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
the  specific  prohibitions  of  Title  IX  may  obviate  the  need  for 
female  students  to  g'p  to  court  to  achieve  equity  in  the  schools. 
The  regulations  specify  prohibited  practices  in  admissions  to 
"  professional,  public  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  .  vocational 
schools;  treatment  of  students  at  all  levels;  and  employment. 
Schools  and  colleges  must  conduct  an  "institutional  self-review"  - 
of  existing  programs  and  take  steps  to  remedy  the  effects  of  sex 
bias.  Among"  prohibited  practices  are  offering  single-sex  classes, 

*347U:S.  483  (1954).  -  •  / 
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except  for  physical  education  activities  involving  physical  con- 
tact and  sex  education j  discriminating  in  counseling  materials 
and  providing  sex-restrictive  .vocational  education;  having  in- 
equities in  financial  aid  and  in  facilities,  such  as  housing;  treat- 
ing pregnant  students  differentially.  Ivlore  complete  information 
is  available  from  NEA  Teacher  Rights  .| 

^y^^O^^^^x  Schools,  Although  no  court  has  yet  h^eld  that  all- 
male  all-^$e|ftale  schools  are  per  se\  unconstitutional,  at  least 
one  court  has  that  if  a  school  offers  a  curriculum  that  may 
not  be  obtained  els^here,  it  must  admit  members  of  both  sexes. 
The  fact  that  an  institution  may  be  a  technical  school,  and  that 
more  males  than  females-h^v^  in  tfie^past  fe^icame  engineers,  is^^ 
not  a  legally  acceptable  reason  for  excluding  women  or  for 
•taking  a  higher  proportion  of  majp  applicants  than  female.^ 

Quotas.  One  federal  court  has  held  that  public  schools  may 
not  set  fixed  quotas  of  male  and  female  students.  Rather,  all 
applicants  must  be  measured  against  each  other  regardless  of 
sex  and  those  ^ith  the  highest  qualifications  be  taken. ^ 

Sex-Segregated  Courses,  Several  federal  courts  Ijave  ruled 
that  courses  in  public  schools  {e.g.,  shop  and  home  economics) 
cannot  be  linjiated  to  one  sex  and  many  states  have,  laws  pro- 
hibiting, one-sex  classes.^ 

Athletics,  Failure  of  public  schools  to  provide  equ4l  ath- 
letic programs  for  girls  has  bee^he  mast-litigated  sex-discrimi- 
nation issue  in  the  field  of  education.  " 

The  question  that  has  been  most  frequently  raised  is  whether 
qualified  girls  may  compete^  o^  boys'  athletic  teams.  The  an- 
swers given  by  various  courts  Have  depended  largely  on  whether 
.  the  sport  was  a  contatf  sport  and  whether  the  school  had  a,  girls' 
team  for  the  same  sport.  In 'either  case  courts  have  found  the 
exclusion  of  girls  i'rom,  boys'"  teams  to  be  constitutionally  per- 
missible^ However,  where  no  girls'  team  has  existed  to  play  a 
non-cofitact  §port,  courts  have  held- that  qualified  girls  must  be 
permitted  t6  play  against,  boys  rather  than  be  totally  prevented 
from  playing  at  all.'*  Whether  boys  who  do  not  make  the  boys' 


1.  Kirstein  v/Rect'or  and  Visitors^' of  ^Universitif  of  yirginia,  309  F.Supp. 
184  (E.D.  Va.^1970).  '         ^        ■  " 

2.  Bray  v.  Le$,  337  F.Supp.  ^34  (D.  Mass.  1^72). 

3.  Sanchez  v.  Baron,  Civ.  Nq.  69  C  1615  (E.D.N.Y.,  Mardk  22,  1973). 

4.  Brenden  v^lnd.  School  Dist.  477  F.2d  1292  (8th  Or.  1973^ 


(earn  .can  .then  demand  to  play  on  the  girls'  feam  has  not  yet 
been  litigated, 

^^nother  important  question  is  whether  a  public  school  may 
spend  more  money  on  boys'  5por,js  than  on  girls-'.  The  answer  to 
this  will  no  doubt  be  provided  by  Title  IX'which  will  probably^ 
require  equality  of  facilities/ instruction,  etc.,  for  girls.  A  case 
brought  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  raising  this  issu^  is 
n^  pending  before  a  New  York  federal  court.^ 
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School  ^ 
Records 

Until  passage  by  Congress  of  the  so-called  Buckley  Amend- 
ment (PX>  93-380  as  amended  by  P.L.  93-568)  effective^Novem- 
ber  19,  1974,  the  law  regarding  the  privacy  of  student  records 
was  extremely  unclear.  The  new  law-  has  hopefully  ended  the 
confusion  by  requiring  educational  agencies  and  institution^  - 
which  receive  federal  funds  through  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  comply  With  (he  new  privacy  requirements  "or  face  loss  . 
of  those  funds.  The  law  provides,  in  part,  as  follows: 

General  Provisions: 

1.  No  funds  shall  be  made  available  under  any  applicable  pro-  i 
gtam  unlcfss  the  recipient  of  such  funds  informs  the  parents  of 
students,  or  the  students,  if  they  are  18  years  of  age  or  older, 

of  the  rights  accorded  them  by  the  statute. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  the  statute,  whenever  a  student  has 
attained  18  years  of  age  or  is  attending  an  institution  of  post- 
secondary  education,  the  permission  or  consent  required  of  the 
parent  shall  thereafter  only  be  required  of  and  accorded  to  the 
student. 

Right  of  Access  and  to  a  Hearing : 

1.  No  funds  shall  be  made  available  to  any  educational  institu- 
tion which  has  a  policy  of  denying,  or  which  effectively  prevents 
the  parents  of  students^  under  18  from  exercising,  the  right 
to  inspect  and  review  official  school  records,  files,  and  data 
directly  relatecf  to  their  children,  with  some  minor  exceptions, 
such  as  certain  law  enforcement  records.  Each  school  must  estab- 
lish procediures  for  the  granting  of  a  request  by  parents  for 
access  to  their  child's  school  records  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  but  in  no  case  more  than  45  days  after  the  request  has 
been  made. 

2.  Parents  shall  have  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  chal^nge 
the  content  of  their  child's  school  records,  to  insure  that  the 
records  are  not  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  otherwise  in  violation 
o£  the  privacy  or  other  rights  of  students,  and  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  correction  or  deletion  of  any  such  ina6curate> 
misleading]  or  otherwise  inappropriate  data  contained  therein. 


Conditions  for  tlw  Rcleasc/df  Personal  Data;         '  ^ 

(1)  No  funds  §hall  h^){nade  'available  to  any  school  ^which  has 
*a  policy  of  pentiitting  th^  release  of  recofds  or  files  (or  personal 
information  contalne<^  therein)  of  stUiderits  vvithoufc  jhe  wxitten 
consent  of  their  parents  |o  any  individual,  agency,  or  orgahiza'- 
tion,  other  than  the  following :  ^  *  , 

Qi)  other  loc'al  "school  of Picials,  .including  teachets  within 
tKe  educational  institution?!  or  local  <jducational  agency  wljo 
hcivej^rgitihiate  educational  interests-;  - 

«  (b)  to  officials  of  tfther  schools  or  school  syst<?ms'in  >vhich 
the  student  intends  to  enroll,  upon  condition  that  the  stu- 

-  dent's  patients  6e  notified  of  the'.transfer,  receive  a  copy  of 
the  record  If  desired,  and  ha^ye  an  "qppairtunity  for  a  Keat- 
ing .to  challenge  the  content  of 'the  record.  ^ 

(2)  No. funds  shall  be  made  available  to  an^, school  which  fias 
a  policy  or  prirctice  of  furnishing,,  in  any  form,  any  information 
contatned  in  personal  school  records,  any  persons  other  than 
those  listed  above,  unless  .  » 

(a)  ther^  is  written  consent  from  the  student's  parents 
specifying  records  to  be*  released/' the  , reasons  tor  such  re- 
'  lease,  and  to  whom,  and  with  C6py  of  ^rtrr"r^cords  to  be 
released  to  th^  student's  parents  and  the  student  if  desired 
by  the  parents,  or  '  '  .  -  ' 

(h)  the  inrfprmation  is  furnished  in  compliance^With  judicial 
,  order,  or  pursuant  to  subpoena,  upon  condition  that  parents 
and  the4tud;ents  are  notified  of  all  such  orders  or  subpoerias 
in  advance  of  the  cpmpliance^  therewith  by  the  e4ucational 
institution  ar  agency.     '  *       .  *  • 

^(3)  In  any  case* in  which  the  Secretary  of. Health,  Edi^^tion/ and 
Welfare  or^an  adiriinisfcrative  head  of  ^n  educatioif^ agency  is 
authorized  to 'request  any  stale  of  local  ediicational  .agen(;y  to 
submit  to  a*  third*  party  any  data 'from  personal  statistic^ -or 
records  of  ^students,  such  data^shall  not  include  the  names  of 
students  or  their  parents,  except        *         ^  . 

(a)  in  connection  with  a  student's  application  for  financial 
aid ;  -  - . 

J        (b)  in  compliance  vyith  any  cdurt"order,  or  pursiCjant  to  any 
^      lawfully  issued  subpoena,  if  the  parents  and  students  .are 
notified  &i  any  such  order  in  advance  of  compliance.  .  > 

^4)  All  persdns,  agfe'ncies  or  organizations  desiring  acc^s  to  the 
records  of  a  student  shall  h&  required,  to  sign  a  written  form 


which  shall  be  kept  perntanently  with  the  file  of  the  student/ 
but  only  for  Inspection  ""by  tjhe  parents  oj  student,  indicating 
specifically  the  fegitimate  educational  or  other  int^^es't  that  each 
person)  agency,  or  organization  has  in  seeking  this  informatipri* 
Such,  fpfnf  shall  be  available  to  parents  and  to  the  school  official 
responsible  f,br  record  maintenance  as  a  means  o{  auditing  tfi^. 
'  Operation  of  the  system,  "  -  .  ^ 

Personal  information  shall  only  be  transferred  to  a  third  party 
on  the  condition  that  such  party  will  not  permit  anyone  elsd  tp 
have  access  to  it  without  the  written  consent  of  the  parents  of 
the  student. 

Protection  of  Rersonal  Dijita:  '  . 

Jhe  Secretary  of  HEW  shall  adopt  appropriate  regulations 
to  ^protect  the  rights  of  privacy  of  students  and  their  families  in* 
^  connection  with  any  surveys  or  data-gathering  activities, 
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Freedom  ' 

of  Expression  '  .  r  ' 

#  •  * 

r  The  most  important  statement  of  the  .riighf  oiF  students  to 
free  expression  vyas  made  by^the  Supreme  Court  in  1969  in  the 
case  of  T,hiker  v^Dcs  Moines  IndependlntjSchool  DistricfJ  The 
case  specifically  upheld  the  right  of  studeftts  to  wear  anti-war 
armbands  in  school/  but  the  reasoning  behind  the  ^decision  may 
be  applied  to  every  form  of  student  expression;  and  to  other 
areas  of -student  rights  as  well.  In  Tinker,  the  Court  held  that 
"[t]he  Constitution  does  npt^top,  at  the  public'school  ^ors  like 
a  puppy  waiting  for  his  master,  but  irtstead  ji;t  follows  the  student 
through  the  corridors  into  the  classroom,  and  onto  the  athletic 
field."  The  Court  went  on  to  outline  the  guidelines  %t  determin- 
ing whether  ,a  particular  form  of  expressiojn  is  ♦.permissible  in 
school.  The  standard  the  Court  laid  do^vn,; generally  guarantees 
that  all  student  expression  is"  protected  as  long  as  it  does  not 
"materially  and  substantially"  dis^rupt  the  process  of  education. 
The  Court  furtheiTfiiStHhai^rohibition  of  a  particular  form  of 
expression  is  not  justified  bythe  mere  "undifferentiated  fear'' 
of  disruption,  but  only  by  specific  evidetice  in  a  particular  situa- 
tion which  would  cause  a  reas6nable  person  to  believe  that 
disruption  will  be  Ikely  to  'occur.  The  Court  pointed  out; 

in  our  systQ^m,  undifferentiated  fear  or  apf^rehension  of 
disturbance  is  not  enough  to  overcome  th^, right  to  freedom 
of  expression.  Any  d^^arture  from  absolute  regimentation  ' 
may  cause  troidjTe.  Any  variation  from  the  majority's 
opinion  may  inspire  fear.  Any  word  spoken;  in  class,  In  the 
lunchroom  or  on  the  campus,  that  deviates  from  the  views 
.  x)f  another  person,  may  start  an  argument  or  cause  a  dis- 
turbance. But  our  Constitution  says  we  must  take  the  risk. 

Thus,  student^  have  a  right  to  express  their  views  even  if 
those  yiew^  are  offensive  and  cause  ^others  to  become  angry 
and  disruptive. 

.Armbands  and  Insignia^  The  Supreme  Court'9  juling  in 
Tinker  protects  the  right  of  students  to  wear  armbands,  buttons, 
and  other  insignia  to  school/  even  if  such  insignia  are  contro- 
versial. There  are  exceptions,  but  these  are  rare.  In  one  case,  a 
court  upheld  a  ban  on  buttons' because  students  had  been  wear- 

»  ■    ■  -         ,  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ 
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'mg  raciaily  inflammatory  ^juttons  that  had  caused  tensions  and 
disruptions- In  the  school.*  However;  buttons  rarely  disrupt  an^ 
legitimate  school  activities^  and  must  be  permitted  even  though' 
Others^ might  find  the  messag* offensive,  unless  thfcre  is-  some" 
tinusual  situation  in  the  school,  such  as  a  recent  racial  disturbr 
ance/that  m^keh  the  possibility  of  disruption  caused  by  the 
button  likely  and  not  simply  possible.  ^ 

0  School  Newspapers:  Cpntexit,  Even  if  a  school  pa^s  for  ja, 
Studeift  news^paper,  it  may  not  censor  its  contents  if  the  news- 
papm:  has  ii><teripast  been  a  forum  for  the  expression  of  student 
yiews"ur5^  1*  proven  that  the  paper  will  cause  material 

and  substan^tial  disruption.  School  officials  may  not  prevent  the 
publication  of  airVttcle  because  it  criticises  school  policieg  or 
officials  or  faculty,  oflSAoo  controversial.  Courts  have  disagreed 
on  whether  an  .article  may  be  censored  if  it  advises  students  to 
engage  in  illegal  activity  or  to  disobey  a  school  rule;  the.  tule^ 
once  again,  is  whether  *  school  officials  can  produce  concrete 
evidence  that  a  given  article  is  likely  "materially  .and  substan- 
tially" to'  disrupt  -the  school.  It  should  be  stressed  that  such 
evidence  is*not  easy  to  produce.  Thestandafd  is  very  strict  and, 
just  as  in  non-school  situations;  it  is  very  rafe  that  the  extreme 
remedy  of  censorship  is  fustiij^ied. 

Follo^ving  are  some  examples  of  how  courts  have  applied 
tKe  Tfn/ccr  test  to  school  newspapers.  In  one  case  a  court  held 
that  a  student  publication  containing  an  article  saying  that  the 
dean  had  a  "sick  mind"  could  not  be  censored.  The  court  found 
the  reitiark  "disre^eclful  and.  tasteless"  bnt  held  it  did  not 
justify  suppression.^  The  article  went  on  to  urge  students  to 
throw  aWay  some  Materials  given  them  by  the  school  staff  to 
take  to  their  parents.  The  court,  held,  however,  that  the  article 
still  could  not  be  suppressed  because  the.  students  were  not 
rallying  their  classmates  and  preparing  them  for  immediate 
action  to  disrupt  the  school.  Another  court  found  unconstitu- 
tional school  board  policy  prohibiting  distribution  of  any 
publication  that  advocated,illegal  actions,  or  was  grossly  insult- 
ing to  any  group  or  inSividti^l.^  '  . 

School  of¥icials  are  ofte|.^verIy  concerned  about  th§  prob- 
lems-^f  libel  and  -obscenit^^ifp^schooi^poblicati^^^  (Clearly, 

2.  CMzick  V.  Drebus,  43X  F.2d  594  (6th  Cir]  1970)^  cert  den.  401  U.S'.  945. . 

3,  Bitrnstde  v.  Byars^  363  F.2d  744  (5th  Or.  1966).  '  '  '  ■  ^ 

^  4.  Scovllk  V.  Board  of  Education  of  JoUet  Tiownshipr  425  F^2dJ0  (7i;h 

4ir.  1970).  \^       *  t: 

---5...  Baughmanv,  Preienmuth,  478  pd  1345  (4th  Cir.  19^3).  • 
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school  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  anything  written  in  a 
•  student  publfcation  that  is  not  sponsored  by  the  school.)  The 
concern  is  misplaced  because  to  be  libelous  or  obscene  a  paper 
'  must  meet  various  very  strict  legal'  tests,  vvhich  it  is  highly'- 
unlikely  any  student  paper  could  do.        '  - 

Libel  is  printing  somethir]g  one  knows,  or  should  know,  is 
not  ^ue  in  an  attempt  to  injure^  a  person's  reputation.  Nothing 
that  true  can  be  libelous,  nor  can  one  be  sued  for  libel  if  he- 
has  good  reason  to  believe. what  We  prints,  even  if  it  can't  be 
'proven  and  later  turns  out  to  be  false.  A  person  libeled  can  sue 
for  monetary  damages.  Simply  saying  something  unkind  about 
another  person  is  not  libel. 

The  law  of  obscenity  is  fe-he  same  for  school  papers  as  for 
any  other  literature  to  which  minors  have  access, 

Under  recent  Supre'me  Cou^t  decisions,  "obscenity"  (wnen 
dealing  with  minors)  refers  to  literjafure  about  sex  thatv„ 

*  (1)  predon\inantly  appeals  to  prurient  shameful  interests  of 

minors;  and         ^        '       '  ..  ^ 

(2)  patently  offends  community  standards  regarding  suit- 
able sexual  materials  for  minors;  and 

(3)  taken  as  a  yjtrole  lacks  serious  literary,  artistic,  political, 
or  scientific  val^ffi  for  minors^  ^ 

The  mer,e  use  pf^ict^mwords  is  not  obscenity.  This  stand- 
ard was  outlined  by  a  federal  court  in  New  York  in  a  case  in- 
volving the  censorship  of  a  student  publication  because  a  story 
contained  "four  letter  wprds  as  part,  of  the  vocabulary  of  an 
adolescent  and  ...  a  description  of  a  movie  scene  where  a  couple 
'fell  into  bed'."  The  court^^found  that  the  dialogue  was  the  kind 
"heard™  repeatedly  by  ^thcse  who  walk  the  streets  of  our  cities, 
use  public  conveyances,* and  deal  with  youth  in  an  open  man- 
ner," and  thus  held  that  the  pubhcatibn'  could  not  be  banned 
because  "constitutionally  permissible  censorship  based  on  ob^ 
acenity  must-^be  premised  on  a  rational  finding  of  harmfulness 
to  the  group  [to  whom  the  material  is  directed  or  withheld] 

In  short,  if  an  article  in  a  student  pa£g»l^sTmilgy*to  litera 
\  '     ture  to  which  studeplts  havg^^a^CPS^^Isewhere,  it  cannot  be 
banned,  even  if  offensive  to  some  people.  Nor  can  "controver- 
sial" literature  be  censored  under  normal  ,^cumstances,  even  if 
all  sides  of  the  controversy  are  banned  equally."'^ 


6.  Koppell  V.  levine,  347  F.Supp.  45.6  (E.D.N. Y.  1972). 
30  7.  Sanders  v.  Martin,  72  Civil  1398  (E.D.N.Y.  November  21, 1972). 
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School  Newspapers  s  Prior  Restraint 

Since  the  coiifts  are  agreed  that  student  publi<3ations  may  be   

banned  \f  there  is  proof  that  they  are  likely  to  cause  "mateVial 
and  substsmtial  disruption"  the  next  question  courts  have  had 
to  deal  with  is  when  that  determination  may  be  made,  two- 
federal  appellate  courts  have  held  that  no  prior  Wstpint 
permissible  and  that  schpol  officials  may  not  require  students 
to  show  them  their  publications  before  distributing  thexn."  / 

Other  courts  have  altew^&^hool  officials  to  review  stu- 
de)rtt  publications  before  they  V^istributed  as  long  as  there 
a/e  clear  procedural  rules  stating  jjecisely  what  must  be  sub- 
mitted and  to  whom,  and  setting  a  very  short  limit  on  the  length 
of  time  the  school  't)fficial  ipay  take  to  reach  his  decision  (e.g., 
one  day)."  This  issue  is  now  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

Student  Newspapers;  Distribution 

The  law  is  clear  in  school,  as  it  is  out  of  school,  that  the 
state  may  establish  reasonable  regulations  cqncerning.  the  time, 
place,'  and  manner  of  distribution  of  literature;  What  regulations 
are  reasonable  depends  on  t])e  situation.  In  a  school  context, 
once  again,^  the  test  is  whether  distribution  of  lit^frature  mate- 
rially'and  sjAatantially  disrupts  school  a^ti^ities.  Minor  dis- 
ruptions! accompanying  distribution  of  literature  (including  stu- 
'^^ent  newspapers,  underground  newspapers,  and  leaflets)  must 
be  tolerated  and  if  more  major  disruptions  occur,  the  pToblem 
must  be  remedied  by  a  change  in  the  distribution  procedure  ^xtd 
not  by  banning  or  cot\fiscating  the  literature.  V^"^ 

How  literature  may  be  distributed  varies  /from  school  to 
school  depending  on  the  size  of  the  plant,  the  schedule  of 
clashes,  etc.,  but  not  only  has  a  blanket  rule^against  distribuHng 
literature  anywhere  in  a  school  been  held  illegal,^**  so  has  a  nilg^ 
restricting  distribution  to  a  time  and  place  that  would  prevent 
most 'Students  from  getting  the  literature.  As  One  court  said: 

[B]y  excluding  the  period  when*  the  vast_majority  of  the 
desired  audience  will  be  present  and  available  for  com- 
munication, the  restraint  is  in  e|ect  a  prohibition.  The 


"8.  Riseman     School  Committee  of  Quincy,  439  F.2d  148  {1st  Cir.  1971); 
Pujishima  v.  Board  of  "Education,  460  F.2d  1335  (7th  Cir:i972). 
9i  Eisner  v.  Stamford  Boatrd'of  Bdu^ation,  440  F,2d'803  (2nd  Cir.  1971); 
10.  Riseman    School  Committee  of  Quincy,  supra. 


First  Amendment  includes  the  right  to  receive  as  well  as  to 
disseminate  information^i-^ 

Similarly,  distribution  of  leaflets  may  not  be  prohibited 
because  students  are  dropping  leaflets  on  the  floor,  although  the 
students  distributing  them  may  be  required  to  clean  up  af^ter- 
wards.  • 

Student  Newspapers:  Outside  Publications!  Sale 

The  fact  that  money  is  charged  for  a  publication  does  not 
deprive  it  of  First  Ame^ment  protection.  In  two  cases  in  which 
courts  upheld  the  right,  of  students  to  distribute  underground 
newspapers  on  school  property,  the  papers  were  eith^*^oId  or 
contrfbutions  were  solicited.^*  x... 

Use  of  School  Facilities  )  '  - 

A  school  dpes  not  haX'e  to  ^permit  students  to  use  Its 
facilities  (e.g.,  loudspeakers,  mimeograph  machines,  sc^ol  as- 
semblies) to  express  their  views'  (although  the  best  rule^is  prob- 

Cbly  to  apply  the  material  and  substarvtial  disruption  test  to  use, 
f  such  facilities).  However,  if  schoo/1  facilities  are  made  avail- 
abe  to  one  gi)Oup,  they  must  be  made  aVailabie  to  others. 

•  After-School  Clubs 

'Students  have,  the  right  to'  form  after-school'  clubs  under 
the  First  Amendm^t  guarantee  of  free  association.  School  qf- 
ficials  may  not  prohibit  students  frorti  forming  clubs  with  dis- 
sident points  of  view  or  deny  them  the  rights  or  privileges  given 
to  other  school  clubs.  Likewise,  such  a  club  may  not  be  pro- 
hibited from  inviting  a  particular  speaker  because  his  or  her 
views  are  controversial  unless-*' clear  and  convincing  evidence" 
can  be  presented  that  the  speech  is  likely  to  create  disorder  in 
the  school.^** 


11.  Rowe  V.  Campbell  Union  High  School  District,  Civil  No.  51060  (NT.D. 
Cal.  September  9,  19Z0)  (three-judge  court). 

12. ^  Scoville  V.  Boani  of  Education  of  Joliet  Township,  425  F.2cl  10  (7th 
Cir.  1970). 

Sullivan  v.  Houston  Independent  School  Dist.,  307  F.SUpp.  1328  (5.D.  Tex. 
1969). 

13.  Bonner-Lyons  v.  Sclwol  Committee  of  Boston,  No.  73*1150  (1st  Cir. 
June  29,  1973).    *  .  ^  •  ^ 

14.  Mo/pMS  V.  ForfMMf?,  432  F.2d  916  (5th  Cii;.  1970). 
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SiMns  and  Demonstrations  / 

:= — ^AUhough4KeEk&tAmendmeat.pm^   

-most  courts  thatliave  dealt  with  student  sit-ins  and  demonstra- 
tions have  prohibited  them  on  the^  grounds  that  they  disrupted 
the  schobl,  The  clearest  statement  on  the  subject,  however,  was 
made  by  a  Pennsylvania  court  which  stated  that  a  demonstra- 
tion could  be  considered  disruptive  only  based  on  the  behavior 
of  its  participants  and  not  dimply  because' It  was  indoor^  or 
because  other  students  gathered  in  the  halls  to  watch  or  because 

^'school  administrators  had  to  be  taken  from  their  duties  to 

.  watch.^'^  ^  . 

/  A  South  Carolina  court  hel4  that  a  school  campus  was  a 
proper  plade  for  students  to  assemble  for  "peaceflil  expression"  , 
of  grievances  against. school  policies  and  struck  down  a  blanket 
rule  banning  all  demonstrations  wij:hout  regard  toThow  orderly 
and  peaceful  they  were.^^   ^  . 

Flag  Salute  .  — 

The  Supreme  Court  in  West  Virginia  Board  of  Education  v, 
Barnette,  310  U.S.  624  (1943),  upholding  the  right  of  Jehovah's 
Witnesses  to  refuse  to  salute  the'flag,  said: 

No  official,  high  or  petty,  .can  prescribe  what  shall  be 
orthodox  4n  politics,  nationalism,  religion  or  other  matters 
of  opinion  or  force  citizens^  to  confess  %  word  or  act  their 
'  faith  therein.  • 
4        Although  Barnette  dealt  with  the  right  to  refuse  to  salute 
1  the  flag  on  religiojjTS  grounds,  later  courts  have  applied  the  same 
reasoning  to  permit  students  to  remain  silently  seated  during  the 
flag  salute  for  political  or  other  conscientious  reasons,  realising 
that  simply  standing  is  a  sign  of  resf)ect  that  a  student  may  not 
be  forced  to  show.^"^  As  long  as  a  student  is  not  disrupHve,  he 
or  she  cannot  be  required  to  participate  in  the  pledge  or  to  stand 
or  leave  the*  room  during  it,  nor  can  Be  or  she  be  required  to 
obtain  parental  permission  in  order  to  .remain  standing.  This  is 
true  even  if  other  students  follow  the  dissident  student's  exam- 
ple for,  in  the  words  of  the  Supreme  Court, 


15.  Gehert  v.  Hoffman,  336  F.  Supp.  699  (E,D.  Pa.  1972). 

16.  Hammond.  V.  So.  Carottna^SWe  College,  1*71  F.  Supp.  947  (D.S.C 
1967>.  ,  ^  / 

17.  Goetz  y^.Jin$ellfA77  V,ld  636  (2^  Cir.  1973). 


4l  952' 

'The  First  Amenidnnent  protects  successful  as  well  as  in* 
effective  protest."  ..  ^ 

Religious  Exercises  •  '  * 

,  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  school  prayers  and  ritual 
Bible  readings  violate  students'  Fitst  Amendment^right  to  free- 
dom of  religion,  jeven  if  the  prayers  are  non-denominatianal^® 
and  students  are  excused  from  attending  them,^^  "Released 
time"  programs  which  allow'^tudenjts  to  leave  school  during  the 
day  for  religious  ins'truction  h aye  been  found  Constitutional  as 
long  as  students  are  not  pressured  to  participate  and  the  educa- 
tional program  of  non-partiCipating  students  is  not  disrupted.^® 


ae,  Engel  V.  Vitale,  370  U.S.  421  (1962)- 

19.  Ahington  School  District  v.  ^chempp,^^  U.S.  203  (1963). 

20.  Zorach     ClauSon,  343  U.S.  306  £1952). 
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Code^  of  Student  Rights  and  Responsibilities,  Bfi^k.  E)^plbEes_the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  students  and  thep^ses  of  student  un- 
rest; develops  a  definitive  statement  on  studirfit  rights  and  responsi^ 
blUties;  designs  action  programs  to  ensi^6  that  the  basic  rights 
stuclents  are  not  jeopardized.  \ 

Compulsory  EducaHon  Task  Forcr  Report,  Urges  exploration  of  the 
alternate  and  free  school  concepts  as  well  as  continuation .  of  •  the 
compulsory  education  law,  ^      ,  ^ 

Controlling  Cla&sroom  p4sbehavior:  ^SS^^^^stiip  with  record  nar- 
xration  §nd  leader's  gjiJ^e  that  emphasizes  that  the  best  control  device 
l^^the  ^teacher's  inertness  —  understanding  of  subject  matter  and 

adding *inter<tft  and  enthusiasm  to  learning. 

Corparhl  Punishment  Task  force  Report,  Discusses  the  use  and  effect 
of  alieniat^v<fs  to  and  a  model  law  regarding  corporal  punishment. 

Discipline  irl^tke  Ckssroom,  Selected  artides'from  Today's  Education, 
the  NEA  jotwTial: 

'  future  Is^uesTln  Ki^s  Enforcement,  Cassette '  tape  by  former  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  ^ 

How  To  Build  Better  CoVfs. ^^kage^of^  advice 
from  Chief  Justice  Warren  E,Berger.  i^ 

It's  Your  Right:  The  Lciio  Sa^.  ,  ,  Color  fl^mstrip^  Wiiji  «cdixJ^^ 
ration  and  leader's  guide.  Desi^?d  for  clasgrqo/n  use,  it  eonsiders 
the  rights  one  has,  wKaf  an  arrestNcan  do  to  those  rights,  and  actions 
parents  may  lake  when  their  childrekare  arrested. 

Rebels  and  Causes  in  the  School.  Padkage  of  30  pamphlets  dealing 


^V^ith  the  causes  of  student  unrest  and 
can  do! 


what  schools  and  parents 


Restoring  Confidence  in  Justice,  Psickage  of  10  pamphlets  containing^' 
excerpts  ^'from  former  Attoi^ey  General  Elliot  D^Ricliardson^s  address 
to  the  American  Bar  Assocl£t»tion. 

The\Rights  of  Teachers,  Bo^k  by  David  Rubiny  deputy 'general  coun- 
sej^f  NEA,  that  gives  valu^le  Insights  into  the  e)^nt  of  teachers' 
-rights.  *  \    ■  V       ■   \  *   "  ' 

Student  Disjflacement/Exclustdrt:  Violations  '  of  Civil  ^d  Human 
Rights,  Report  of ■  the  Eleventh  National  Conference  on\CJ^il  and 
Hi^m^n  Rights  in  Education. 


V 


J 


I 


/hat  Teachers  Should  Know  Ahcmi  Student  J^hts,  Booklet  that 
provides  information H;oncerning  whar^ttie  law  says  about  the  right 
to  an  education,  in  loco>p^entis,  person^^s^pearance,  punfshment, 
discrimination,  school  recora^>s^d  dihe  process>sBased,^0n  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Handbook,  Thb^ghts  of  Stude 


Yawr  Child  and  the  Law,  Package  of  S^Sa^kJets  giving*  parenl^ad^/ 
vice  on  m?w  to  help  a  chl^d  in  trouble  with  jS^e^aw,  wha^  to  Ipok  fof 

"  rt.  Lricludes.  a 


in  a  lawyer,  and  how  to  give  proper  emi^tional^ 
state-byrstate  summary  of  penalties  foj/the  possess^ 


[^marijuana. 


youth  and  the  Law.  Cassette  t^pe  containii)^ students-a>t4-lawfer 
discussion  about  the  concerns,  of  today's  young  people  (grades  7 
through  college)  in  relation  talour  legal  system. 


I 
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INTRODUCTION 


"H'e  nrntl  cductthfi  people  tn  what  nobody  knew  yesterday  and  prepare  ^ 
people  .  . .  for  what  no  one  know  a  yet,  but  which  soma  poople  muAt  y 
know  tomorrow. "        _  n 

—Margaret!  Meade 


Society  hflg  experienced  ehnnges  in  the  gas t  deendc  which  have  dcmnndcd  n  re-, 
assessment  ef  educational  priorities.   Allernative  programs  of  education  evolved  as  a 
result  of  such  a  reaseosg^j^pt  by  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Djp/  Matthew  W.  Costanxo 
^nd  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education  in  1922,   With  the  appjitent  success  of  these 
programst  it  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  there  muitbe  more  firndamental 
shifts  ill  the  structure  of  educational  options  in  order  to  help  y/oung  people  deal  wit!i  the 
Hind  of  world  in  which  they  will  be  living.   Alternative  progra*ns  have  been  developed 
Ipcnlly  to  encourage  the  continuation  oi^cducation  by  tnilorbigf  learning  conditioiis  to 
tncc!  individual  student. needs  and  interests,  Hccogniziiig  that  rjifferent  studentP  learn 
bettor  in  UlXfcrcnt  lygcs  of  schools,  alternatives  stress  varlicty  rather  than  uniformity.. 
As  an  aiternative,  a  program  must  provide  alternative  appnoaches  to  teaching  and  y 
learning  in  pore  subjects  arid  develop  an  approach  which  is/stbiiii-fieantly  different  from 
that  of  convcntit)nal  p\^grams»    'Iliese  Alternative  programs  ffrc  not  supplemental  to 
any  other  program.   They  represent  a  restructuring  of  a  Mtucient'a  learning  expferi- 
Gnee.   A!tern(\livcs  may  incorporate  components  of: 


academic  remediation 
career  educatix>n 
worlc-study  internships 


open  classrooms  \ 
aoademioally  talented  p^rogramQ 
speoialinterest  programs 


Aoadomio  components  of  alternative  programs  cui/ricul%provide  stpc^pnts  wl.th  the 
same  basic  skills  content  they  would  receive  In  a  convjcnMonal  program.   In  addftion, 
alternative  programs  stress  individual  goal  definitioiYand  cooperative  working  onvifon- 
meats  through  problem-solving  and  communioation  skIUs, 


Alternative  objectives  in  m9thodology  stress  thd 
non-traditional  approaches  to  teaching  whicHi  include 


exploration  and  implementation  of 


team  teaching  ^ 
individualized  instruction 
small  group  instruction 


computer  programming 
creative  dramatics,  media  approaches 
modular  learning  ui^ta 


Studept  participation  in  the  decision  making  process  is  fundamental  to  alternative 
programs.  Success  and  support  depend  on  l;his  \p  a' larg6  extent  sinccf  a  program  'is 
then  accountable  to  its  own  constituent  body. 
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RoBtructurlng  the  learning  environment  to  provide  n  reinforcing,  non-threatening 
atmosphere  which  crophasizoB  group  Interaction  is4undnmcntnl  to  nil  atternative 
progrftma.  This  enables: 

1.  more  individualized  ourrioUjum 

2.  flexibility  -  to  foous  on  student  interest,  encourage  iridividuallzation  and  to 
grnnt  credit  based  on  competence  and  demonstrated  experience 

3.  a  variety  of  school  and  community  resourdes  to  be  available  for  learning 
-experiences  including  exposure  to  other  cln^os  and  educational  institutions, 
eommorcial  establishments,  oivio  and  ouUuml  events  and  organizations,  and 
to  interact  with  people  with  whom  they  would  not  ordijiarily  come  in  oontnot 

4.  the  use  of  a  variety  of  media  to  discover  themselves  and  interact  with  others 

6.  P  more  personalized  interaction  -  providing  informal  peer  and  teacher  counsel- 
ing, formal  counseling,  and  counseling  referral 
6.    the  student  to  share  in  the  i^esponsibility  and  definitrfSn  of  his  educntionnl'goal 

The  Alternative  Programs  Office  (APOj  coordlnatea^and  provides  siuppqrt  for  all 
•Iternatl^  programs  by:  '  " 

1.    assisting  in  progiiam  implementation  mid  development  and  budget  planning 

2*    serving  as  a  liaison  between  alternative  programs  and  district  and  central 
administration 

rt 

3,    providitig  staff  training  through  a  variety" of  ^)oth  on-going  and  specialized/ 
'seminars  and 'laboratory  situations 

assisting^ iivgoai  definition  evaluation  and  feedback  development  for  program 
i^lmprovement  * 

5.  dissepnlnatlng  information  about  innovative  technique^,  both  internally  and 
externally  ^  *  * 

,6.    developing  a  continuing  network  of  alternatives,  which  represent  iputually 
supportive  n^luoational  options  extending  from  l^indergarten  to  twelfth  grade 
will  Succeed  for  those  students  for  whom  they  are  designed. 

'    <' Currently,  there  are  over  120  alternative  progrnms  in  operation  in  the  School 
District  of  Philadelphia.  These  programs  extend  from  kindergarten  to  twelfth  graded 
Approximately  10, 000 .pupils  are  directly  involved  in  exploring  the  options  available  ' 
through  alternative  programs.  ^  - . 

Each  Alternative  stimulates  new*  ideas.  New  ideas  give  birth  to  new  educational 
philosophies  and  each  new  approach  paves  the  way  for  a  new  educational  alternative. 
Hence,  the  number  and  scope  of  alternatives  in  Philadelphia  continue  to  grow.' 
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ALTERNATIVE  PROGRAMS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
•DACHE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
22rwl  and  Browij  Streets  * 
District  2  .  .  , 

Phone;  PO  5-2114 

Prinoipaii  Ccdrlc  Caiter  ,  '  ' 

Goordinat^rj  Ann. Sutherland    '  ' 

This  program  incorporates  both  affective  ^d  cognitive  areas,  emphasizing  com- 
munication and  the  inter-relationship  between  stiident  and  teacher.  Experiences  are 
designed  to  generate  a  climate  conducive  to  greater  freedom  of  cnoice,  action,  and 
participation.  All  of  this  is  done  iii  an  effort  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  individual 
and  the  educational  envixonmont  and  thus  break  t^ie  pattern  of  school  failure  for  these 
children.  Activities  include  audio-visual  materials^  trips,  speakers,  and  discussions 
focusing  on  basic  skills,  family  living,  and  career  education,  A  counseling  componei 
Is  Integi^al  to  the  program,  ' 


•BAI^TON  ELEMENTABY^SOHOOL  . 
"B**  and  V^omlng  Streets  '  "  * 

DlRtrtotf  •  . 

Phoney  GL5-183P  ,  '  \ 

Prtnclpalj  William  Wlngof  ...  * 

'*Coordlnatprt- Judy  Zalkin       '  .  ^ 

Affective  and  behavioral  approaches  to  edupation  are  .used  in  this*  program  for  25 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  graders  who  are  characterized  as  under-achieving  and  reludtant 
leariiers.  It  concentrates  on  the  development  of  the  Indlvldaal  and  his  self  tpage,  while 
providinji^  tHo  structure  that  the  individual  needs  for  growth* within  a  behavlo-r  modifica- 
tion program,  .  ^  .      *  / 

Visual  literacy  with  its  integrant  role- of  multi-media  is  the  major  focus  of  this /  ^  ^ 
program.   The  development  of  both  language  arts  and  arithmetic  skills  are  faolUta^fed  r 
by  the  motivafihg  Influence  of  the  media,  ^e  organization,  preparation,  production  ' 
•  and  presentation  of  media  materials  provide  active  educatioilal  experiences  through 
y  which  the  stuflents  I6a;m  and^ strengthen  language  arts  and  arithmetic  skills. 


•BROWN/SCHOOL  .  ^ 

Sergeant  &  Jasper  Sti-eets 

DiBtrtot'5    .  .  *  -  * 

Phoriej'  RE  9-9360 •  •  ,  . 

Prmolpalj  iClarvln  Goldejnberg  \  • 

Dorfipator:  David  Herjnan      o      ^  . 

(the  META  CLASS         /  / 

This  p^ogram  focuses  on  developing  reading  and  math  skSls  of  children  who  fflce. 
^  truluit  imd  whc  exhibit  a  variety  of 'discipline  problems.  An  open  classroom  app roach  Is 
*.uscd  to  discover  student  Interest  and  to  develop  academic  and  crafts  projeotrf!-  A</ademlc 
:  skills  are  iutroduced  In  the  framework* of  the  student  projects,  from  which  individually 
ptesoribed  math  aiid  reading  programs  are<^volved,  ^' 
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►  DKCATDH  H1,KM1-:NTAHY  b'CIIOOl. 
AcntkMiiy  nml  'J'orroy  Roads 
Oistriot  8  • 

Phone:  NK  2-02t2  ^  ,  .  » 

PriiiGipnl^  Robort  M.  Stewart  . 
Cooi\4imitor:  Concetta.Belaor  ^ 

TM«  program  contains  20  foiirth  and  fifth  grade  students  w^ho  have  been  identlfliiH 
as  p  ro'gross  i  vely  a  li  e  natcd  and  u  nde  rac  hi  e  ve  r s .    ,  \   ,     ^  / 

^ho  program  deals  wltti  the  affective  and  oognltiv\areas  of  learning  using  an  open 
classroom  setting  which  provide?'  cliUdren  with  a  wide  variety  of  activities.  The  use  of 
ini/ovative  materials  and.toohnlques  are  \>lflfiVod. 

I'   Activities  Include  creative  dramatics,  taetfle  axftlvltle^^  Ir  Mvidually  prescribed 
jiefisons  and  guest  speakers  and  trips  to  promote  career  education. 


An  important  component  In  tliis  program  Is  the  social  and  p^chologlcal  therapy 
/  provided  by  both  thp  counselor  artd  comn^unlty  mental  health  agencies^ 

,  '&» ' 

•  UICK  SCHOOL 
23th  &  Dini^oiid  Streets 

District  I        •  ; 
Phone:   CE  2-11D7 

Principal:  Joseph  .l(?fferson  ^  ^ 

Coordinator;  Marian  Coles 

This  program  Is  developed  on  the  theoiy  that  Blacic  students  have  Innate  artistic 
and  iiitultlve  intelligence  that  Is  rarely  tapped.   Forty -five  4  th,  5th,  and  6  th  graders 
wltii  unknown  potential,^  but  Identified  as  undexaohievers  and  "turned-off",  rotate  ' 
through  this  program  In  groups  of  15,  The  cfiilldren  spend  30  days  In  tlie  alternative 
program  and  tlien  60  days  back  In  the  regular  classroom.  While  In  the  alternative 
program,  each  child  selects  the  medium  with  whioh  he  would  like  to  work.  I.e.,  per- 
forming, creative,  communicative  or  oritlcal  arts.  The  teacher  and  stiidents  plan  a 
pi*ogratn  using  the  chosen  medium  afi  a  learning  vehicle.  ^' 


•DISSTON  SCHOOL 
Knoig*  and  Cottage  Streets 
District  8 

Phonei  MA  4-4983  • 
Principal:  Frank  llauser 
Coordinator:  Michael  Fogelsanger 


PnOqECTSUCCISSS 

This  program  is  designed  to  serve  15  children  in  gr&dcs  6  and  7  identified  as  under 
achieving  and  alienated  from  the  conventional  environment.   Upon  admission  to  tliis 
jirogram,  a  learning  contract  between  teacher  and  student  Is  constructed. 
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mSST ON  SCHOOL  (Continued)  » 

The  progvnm  consists  of  basic  skilla,  career  etlucation,  art,  homo  economics,  '> 
music  and  IncUistiMal  arts.   Students  participate  actively  in  their  education  through 
the  various  techniques  en'jployed  by  the  teacher  and  the  flexibility  incorporated  Into  ^ 
this  progrj\ni.  A  counseling  component  is  a  vital  part  in  tlie  success  of  this  pro- 
gram. „ 

Eniphafiis  is  placed  on  improvfng  attitudes,  chanRin^y  negative  beiiavior,  elimi- 
nating frustration  and  developing  reasoning  processes  in  order  that  students  evaluate  , 
themselves  objectively  and  honestly,  "  > 

J  '      ■  •  ,  ■ 

Students  arc  placed  In  various  job  situations  in  th^comnAmity  wlicre  they  work 
as  aides  or  obser'vers  and  are  in|rocjuced  to  the  business  and  professional  world. 


•  FITZPATUICK  EI.KMENTARY  SCHOOL 
Knights  Head  and  Chalfont  Drive 
District  8 
Phone:   NE  7-4774 
Principal:  Jolm  U.  D*Angelo 
Coordinator:  Ronnie  Rosenbk 

GROWTH,  RI^SPONSE,  ACHIEVEMENT,  SELF  ESTEEM  PARTICIPATION  (GRASP) 

This  pi'ogi'am  houses  31  2nd  graders  who  exhilpit  high  academic  achievement, 
Through  a  variety  of  "doing"  activities,  the  children  are  given  an  opportiuiity  to  enj'ieh*^ 
tlielr  educational  experience.   Some  of  the  areas  include  trips,  cooking  and  activity 
cfintcrs.   Children  also  contract  weekly  with  their  teacher.  During  the  75-76  school 
year,  twenty  to  twenty-five  second £rade  students  who  arc  not- meeting  their  recognized* 
potential  In  a  conventional  classroom  participate  in  tlj^Is  program.   The  group  represents 
a  cross-section  of  the  sclrool  population  woriring  in  a  free,  open  atmosphere.  A  thetnatic 
approach  makes  use  of  a  variety  of  reaming  resources  including  skill  building,  field 
trips »  spealcers,  breative  dlramatlcs,  inter-school  activities  and  music  specialists. 


/ 
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•  C.lTlAKOacnODL  . 
Trinltj'  LuUiornn  Church.  ,  . 

iSib  antl  wolf  SftpcitR    .  .         '  . 

Disilrlct  2  *  ,  ' 

Phpiw:  !)R  l-C»ial  If  ■ 

Cboix^inntor;  Jack  Carr  f .  ' 

"MOTiVATlQN  THHOyGll  MUSIC" 

In6trunicnt=al  aiid  vocnl  music  is,  Hie  core  of  this  prpgrani  designed  to  further 
mbtiVAto  students  whoso  Boademio  work  is  on  cr  above  grade  l^vel.  The  pupils  day^ 
is  sWcttivod  flivovmd  his  instmmcntal  lessons  and  practice,  basic  skills  and  language 
arts  oentfir  a  round  nwis  ic ,  i  ncludi  ng  thebriy ,  appreoii^tion ,  hi  story ,  etc  ^  Science , 
fropial  studies  aiul  math  incqrporatb  elements  of  individualized  instruction;  StudeiitH^ 
attend  cpncovts,  recitals  ^  and  practice  sessions  of  miisicians  in  the  conijnunity.  Guest 
musticlans  visit  the  program,  ^ 


G3yd  aivl  U>yUim.oV9  Avonue    ,      '  <  ^ 

r)iXt«tx1ct  1  ^         '  ^  / 

Phone;  OU  6-G725  ,       •  .  i  . 

,  Mncipnl:  Lco  llymovlt^ 
Cootdiftiitoyj  •    ;     ,     '        ,  .  <  " 

"GBi;j^uti  TOf^Now row        '/  . 

•  A  feiEStiii         iftttri^^^^  effective  teaching  mothods  are  combined  to  help 
meettj|>W*l«dtVtdwilneed*$  i>f  oMi  Btudent^  p^^ldlng  an  alternative  fof  all  eUidents 
at  tiie  XrskttlnBWrt'SohooU  in  iUs  pirogtiwi  the,  ourri0i!|,lum  and  camping  experiences., 
bring  ab^ut  ftu  unrferstahdtng  ot  the  interdepeiidence  of  peoifile  within  a  „soc1ety ,  Hie 
fodua  of      ^^liOferitm,  ^'getting  to  Imow  you  .better".  Is  acoiimpliBhed  through  two 
phftiaiear  !              ;        ^  ' 

'  '    "  '  i  '     '  '     -  '  ■  • .  ' 

*  V  pjf^aep  I  jWlemento  an  aifodtive  cutrtQulura  developed  hy  teachers  at  the  schoplsk 
.  ift  grawJes  kindergarten  through  fdurth.  ' 

*  Phase  U  indades  studonta  In  gradoB  3  and  4,  this  affoirds  both  teachers  and 
Btudenta  the  opporbd^^     get  to  teft^  each  other  better  through  3  d^  trips  to  an 
off*eampUs  site^hiiaj^^  A  concentrated  affectiv*  currieulun^  is  imple- 

mented at  that  till 


•  JACKSON  SCHOOL 
'12th  and  Federal  Streets 

'bistriet  9  .         ^  .        .  '  ' 

Phone:,  DE  4-2517  '   !       '  , 

Principal:  Jidia  Mobre  - >  . 

Obbrdinator:  Luther  Haiiclolph 

** 

The  ercjatlve  and  commimicative  arts  are  used  to  explore  the  contributions  of 
differeilf  c^thnic  grou'ps  to' world  culture.  Seventh  grnde  students  of  varied  ethnie 
bacUgrounds  who  aro'unabie  to  ciope  with  a  traditional  elassroom  environment  use 
tlUs  exploration  to  devplop  a  positive  self  imago  (of  the  individual  In  a  pluralistie 
i  society).  SUllls  in  gathering  information,  data  and  interpolating  aiKf  extrapolating  t 
historical  eonecpts  througli "elassroom  afW  eonimunity  experiences  are  developed. 

Wlingelbacii  school  ;  .  ^       ^  \ 

Wayne.  &  Johnson      ,    '  ^  • 

District  C  "  '  .   '  * 

Plione:  \\  4-5707  ■*         .       .  "  , 

.  Principal:  Allan  Smallwood  «i     '  • 

Coaixiianl'ir;  Jo>c«  Cousins 

SCHOOL  OF'  HUMANITIES 

A  non-graded  elcmentaiy  school  witii  multi-aged  grGupihgs  provides  an  individualized 
learning  prograin  and  promotes  a  cooperative  atmosphere.  Students  spend  half  of  the  day 
woryng  in  units  homogeneously  grouped  J)y  ability  for  basic  skills.  The  curriculum  draws' 
from  the  cultui^liy  diverse  GermanJowQ  population  ^vlng  students  insight  into  tlie  life- 
styles, thoughts  and  aspirations  of  otiiers.  Students  from  Lingelbach  receive  first 
pi-eforcncG  in  selection,^  The  remaining  slots 'are  filled  by  s^idents  chosen  tlirqugh  a 
district-wide  lottery.  v    '  > 


> 
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•  MANN  SCHOOL    ,  ^  » 
5-Uh  &  Uerks  Slroota  '  ^  V  , 
Dlsti4ot  I               ,                                     •  \' 
Phooc;  on  3-2225     '  ; 
l^cliiblpal;  Walter  Williams  . 

•  Cooidlnatorj^  Enid  Kaplan  ' 

**THE'ENI11C1IMENT  CENTER"  ' 

oThtS^vo|?rrtm  Is  tloaignetl  to  soiwe* children  In  ^tadosVa  to  G  who  have  bofefl' 
Identified  as  hlgiily  ifiotlvatcjd  and  who  are  making  tapid  prpgross  in  the  rp^lar 
classroom.      %  <  < 

The  enrlcI]iiTrieht  eonter  InelUdes  worl;  lii  Uirpe'a^^        iknguag  ai^ts/;  mathematl 
and  scionde.  Children  are  rostcretl,  15  porgrpup,  onoJibfSr  per  day,  io  the  enrich 
men;t.oentev  and  work  on  sueli  activities  as  Uterqiujtr^arama,  geomeitiy,  Inteiprotlni 
data,  economic  ^stems,  eeologj',  sul)~Bystemj3.ir^nd  variables.  Al^  i1ic)^uied  In  the 

vogjfam  are  a  vari^  of  innovative  and  uMt(ue  inaterlals  which  foster  independent 
s^hdy^activllies  and  projects.   ^    *  •  ' 


•  AlCCLOSKEY  SCHOOL  . 
'  Piokering^t5ow^i  Avenue 

^.^^Plioiie:  91^8,-0878 

Priii9ipal/  Qerald  ICeln 
' /Cooixllnatorj  Bettic  Edwarjfs  ^ 

JUNIOR  EXP^RtENCE  TiyvINING  (JET)  . 

Project' JET  provides  a  variety  of  experiences  to  make"  the  stddent  aware  ^at 
learning  through  Sc.hool-related  experiences  Is  a  vital  part  of  his  reality.  Highly  In- 
dlvidualked  exp,erience^or  60  4th  and  5tli  grade  students  emphasize  c&rcer  education 

-  cultural  em^lcnment  and  recognition  and  Improvement  of  §elf  Imagci  fixperlencefi 
range  from  trips  with  small  groups  to^community  cultural,  civic,  and  educational 

JTiAstitUtions  to  observation  of  various  businesses.  This^hfelps  students  gain  an  Unde?^ 
standing  of  diffei^nt  careers,  opfilons  available  to  them,  and  toiielp  Ifhcm  explore  and 
develop  their  own  career  ojijectives.  ;  j. 


•  MGCI.Umi  SCHOOL  *  ^ 

St.  Slmcon'8,1  8lli  and  Luv.oimo  ^ 

District?  '  ,  / 

mionc:  G|.5-l  150  -     -  \ 

^-^rinclpnl;  In'inj;  Spnnor    a  ■■  ,  . 

'  Cooitilnfttors}  Pftlrlcia  Vacbaro,  John  McGoyern  ,  . 

t»     ■  •  .  • 

LEARNING  rNLII^UTKD  '  ^  ^  1 

This  prdgi'ftm  Involves  43  pupil  a  in  4th,  5th  and  6th'grndc£j.  Aimed  at  n  oross- 
scotioti  oflho  school  population^  tho  clhssos  arc  oross-nged  ami  include  stjudonts 
with  varying;  abilities,  noeds  and  personality  churac  torts  tics.  A  multi-mddia  ap- 
proach based^n  a  flexible,  activity -centered  curriQulum  is  used.  There  i!s  a  balance 
^  of  classroom  aittk(icld  activities;  Components  include  affective  educntionj  career 
development,  oonsumer  educaticn,  peer  group  tutcring  an^  tra^nsgcneratioiial 
educations 


•meAde  SCHOOL 

18th  &  0^^fofa  Slrcot,8 
^District  2  ^ 
Phonpf  P0  3~777C 
Principal:  Ma rki Levin 
Coordinntor:  Bob  Tobiii 


RETURNING  TO  LEARNING  fc  *  ^ 

 '.  '■  '■  •      '  ^  "      -  ■ 

This  alternative  progi'am  serves  children  from  the  4th,  Sith  (\;id  6th  grndes  who  , 
exliibi^orratic  attetidahoe  patterns  which  have  caused  gaps  in  their  learning  and  leave 
tHomifunable^  to  cope  with  the  school  enviromnent.  -Students  spend  tlie  morning  in  a 
self-contained  classroom  during  tho  morning  session  which  uses,  a  social  studies 
centered  ourciculum  Ic  help  each  student  imprcve  his  reading,  matliematies  and  study 
skills.  ^ 

The  afternoon  session  focuses  on  servioe-to-the-schcol  experiences.  Children^, 
aro  given  opportunities  to  work  as  lunchrcom  leaders,  recess  leaders,  tutors,  and 
aides  throughout  tlic  building;  Children  are  prepared  for  those  "jobs"  thrcugh  the 
qurriculuhv provided  ih  tlieir  olassroom. 

Motivational  teohi^ques  include  tho  use  of  cameras^  identification  badgcjs,  and 
rap  sessions  with  Junior,  Senior  Higli  Scht)ol  and  College  students.  <  | 
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•MiLi.Kn  scnooi. 

ilow  aixl  Suvot  X,  ol" DiamoiKl 

Phoncj  KE  0-1^43 
Pvinoipnl:  iicvt^orcl  Whltninn 
Cooixllnator:  .Joyce  HraUloy 


tANCiUAGK  SKILLS  nfc:VKLOPMi:NT  THKOUGH  COOKING 

^  j/i5ovolopirn(  Innjjiraj^c  sidlla  through  cooking  Is  tlio  contral  ^ome  oMlIs  program 
for  30  Uh,  5th,  and  6th  grade ra  who  have  reading. disabilities  and  aro  non-achlovlag. 
A  oooklnp  center  wUh^an  open  atmo8phoi*p  Inoludc^  tc^acheiss,  qhildrcn,  aldoB  And 
parontfj  In  the  planning  and  doei.slon-niaking,   ChUdVen  ai*e*InvolvtSd  llfi  fibraty  re- 
soai'ch,  newspaper  research,  comparative  shopping,  record  keepi<ng,  and  a  final  pro- 
ject c^f  presenting  the  scliool  with  a  cookbook,  .  in" 


•jaNI-ALTEHNATlVKS 
District  ^  - 
Phono:  \VA  3-5270 
Dl8 1  ric  t  Adni  Inlst  rati  ve  Ass  is  tant: 


Dr.  Lawyer  Chapman . 


This  program,  incorporates  eight  schools ,  establishing  alternative  classes  to  meet 
the  in(jlvlc|ufli  noeds  of  each  school.   Included  in  this  program  aro  the  Read,  Stevens, 
Jefferson,  J onka,  Key,  Mcrodltb,  Spring  GardiQn,.and  Fell  Schools.   Emphasis  is  \- 
placed  on  social  adjustment,  tension  rqljgasc,*  building;  positive  self  images,  indivi- 
dualis^^cd  work  In  basic  skills 'Is  desired  for  each  child,        '  ' 

Each  program  Is  under  the  dlrc^ct  supervision  of  either  a  goading  teacher  cr 
-counselor.   Classes  Ivousg  a  maximum  of  ten  students  at  ajtime.  Students  hre  as- 
^ipjod  to  tlio  elaas^for  ooO  qi*  two  hours  a  cfay  and  return  to  the  regular  clasarcqm 
for  Ui?h«C:ijiaIndor  of  the  schpcl  day,  .      v  ' 


►  PENNYPACKER  SCHOOL' 
Washington  Lane  &  Thouron  Sircet 
District 

l»hone:  II A  «i-8787  -* 
Principal;  Daniel  T,  Maleno 
Cootxilnatci':  Jesephine  Geodman 


SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSIVE  ARTS 


The  Pcm)ypaeker  Scheel  of  Expressive  Arts  is  organized  in  5  grade  imits  for  students 
In  graded!  through  5,  ^Sach  morning  is  vjsed  for  modular  basic  sldUs  Instruction. 
Some  degree  ef  Indlviduallzatlcn  Is  accompli  shed  through  flexible  grouping  and  cyclhig 
for  math  and  roadU^.  During  tlie  latter  part  of  the  day  students  focus  cii  one  of  tiie  arts 
In  the  cxproffslyjo  arts  center.   EVery  7  weeks  the  class  moves  on  to  another  facet  of  the 
center:  dyama,  inusle,  art,  creative  written  expression  and  literature,.  Students, 
receive  Instruction  In  each  of  the  expressive' arts  during  the  year.  X^o  center  ywr*^ 
vldes  a  stlmuiatlng  envlrcnmont  In  which  stiu'lentb  can  react  with  freedem  and  in'  leiination. 


9  7  T) 
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3500  Lane  list  tM' A  vcmic       j  ■  r,  ^ 

District  1         ^        i,  -   ^  V,  (      \  ' 
Phonuj   riA  2-0  OIG  * 
Prii^pul:  Alnn  HnrBon 
Coonliunlor:  Pcnclopo  Bnrohfcfd 

A  thumalio  nppronch  Is  uscil  to  rnlse  the^roadlng  level  of  4th  njicl  Bth-grade  aliiclonts 
who  aro  nl  Ifnst  2  yoai-s  below  grntle  lovol,  Stiitlonta  Bolect'^an  area  o^  Intovest  which 

^thoy  oxplorc  hy  scleoting  and  roadiag  aiagaxincs  aad  books  doallng  wltlt  that  area. 
(ChlU1\:cn  also  build  aiotlels  In  oorrelatioa  with  this,   Opoa  tUe  ooaiplotl^U  of  thoir  pro- 
jects tUe  children  arc  pcraiittcd  to  keep  (;ho  books,  thus  buUdlag  thqlr  o\\'h  "Jiome 
libraries".   At  ll)c  saifHo  time  related  trips  aad  other  follow-up  aotlyltles  ris^e  uged  to 

^ovolop  further  intorejit.   In  addition  tho  qhildrun  us*e  tlio  shop  faclUtlos  nt  ^he  Eduea- 
uon  CcwBUuunity  Center  and  participate  In  Prints  in  Progress,   ,  '    ♦  ' 


•Pl^ATT-AHNOl.n  SCIIOO'L 
22nd  Street  £:  Suflquohnnna  Avenue 
Disiri^t  1 

Phonos  2-1221^  ^» 
Principal:  K 11  jot  Jncoby 
Coordinator;  Riibye  Watson 

"TUTpmAL  COMMUNHV 


ITQ] 
4^ 


he  IVtorial  Comnmjjlty  uses  crossnge  tutoring  In  an  open  classroom  setting  to 
teach  loasic  skills  so  thatlhe  total  climate  of  Icanilng  Is  cfianged  In  such  n  way  as  to 
significantly  affect  thcji  otuoWnts.   Students  In  5th  and  Gth  grades  whose  reading  scores 
ai'o  below  tho  IGth  perconliflfegpt  as  tutors  for  children  in  lower  g^adetj  un  a  dally 
basis.   Tho  tutors  aro  trnlncd  by  . the  teacher  t)f  tho  altcrnatlvo  class,  A  major 
emphasis  Is  placed  on  helping  a  child  to  become  responsible  for  his  own.  learning, 
'    /  -  0 

•  PRLrtcit  HALL  SCHOOL 

Qratz  s|;reet  and  Godfrey  Avenues 

DfstrfotfO:'  /  , 

piionof  AVA  7-709^ 
^  Prinoi|)flll:  Mnrtfia  Young 

Coordintitors:  James  G nines,  Brenda  Bra Ithwait ' 

■■      .  ■■   V  ■  _  - 

PROJKCt  PARI<WAY        -  *    .  '^  '^/^ 

Forty  students,  ugefi8*-l3,  ajco  served  by  this  prog^m.  Students  selected  fot, ^  ■  ' 
pnrtloipatlon  are^thoso  ArhO  ai-e  likely  to  fall  in  solioel  for  n  variety  of  reasons:  lack 
of  basic  skills,  P90r  ac|jlovoment  and  involvement  In  gang  activity 
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IIAIJ.  SC*lllH>K  (Cotiliniudr 


li(|UC  loarniniV  (Hfficukifts  of  the  lixJividnnl 
grams,   Sincb  Prijici»  IfaW  Is  a  nton-grntlcd,  - 
Ihd  AUorimti\\o.Pro{;ra/n  Is  on  lodrntng'  In  a 


'  curHviiluni  is  H(.l«j)U?t!  to  tho  u: 
pupils  mul  conslsLs  of-tfisk-orioiUo(l  yri 
open  education  school,  the*  emphasis  m 
I  seU-containod  sltuallbi?  with  oppori-unit;!'       imJtvif1ua\  attcaLl^n  in  a*elini^i&^Sn^. 
clueivo  to  grow'lh. 
•  / 
'Kfid'.pl'ograni 

On^e  liokl  in  museu 
mombei*i{  nvo  inc. 
making:  and  ^rOPjc 


II  t  i  li    s  f  0  m  inuni  ty  i*es  oiTVc^f  0  r  I  nAt  nic  ti  in  nl  pii  rpoH  os  A  CI  asp  es 
lu*^.  jibvaiies,  edueatiorial  coiUcr^^a4icl  horfieo.   Skills  of  ilfmmunlty 
U(lcd|as  part  of  the^eurrieuluni,  CaniplnWfcni^  other  trips,  \filn 
is  li|^'olving  crcjntivo  ideaS  nre  oneouraKGdIr 


5 Ot lul  ]|'a  V r i s h  h t r c|cts 


SCHOOL 


Dlstrlqt  1 
Phdnfe  'Tl{  7- 
PrlnC^iAirrT)] 
Cooi-dlnator 


Rolu>i;t  Clmpjnan..,, 


"SCliOOi,  reH.CO.M.MVNiTY  SKIjVlCF/"'  '       .    '.  .  , 

,     'riiis.  seif-'^ntalned  elassroom  for  5th  and  Gth  gi-afle  students  who  are  discont'jnt?":! 
£tnd  ailenated  Involves  work  that  dircetly  affcqts  their  onviromnent.   School  and  eom- 
munity.  beautl?iealion,  eonstnietion  of  inwi  rucjional  aids  for  other  elasses  and  boinic 
involved  in  vnriou^  eoyi5crative  projeets  for'tjio  seliool  allow  students  to  help»others 
tlwough  tH6  work  of.  their  own  hands.  Student^  reeeive  training  In  photograpliy, 
woodworking,  eookln^;  and/or  cons  true  tton  skills. 


»RO\VEN  SCHOOL 
19t4i-and  Haines  Streets 
District  C 
Phono:   LI  9«-7900 
Principal;  Dr*  MawveH  Kushner 
Cooixlijiator:  Dolores  Jordan 

•IILn  BENEFIT  CLASS" 


The  ••Child  Uencfit  Class;*  provides  j^upils  who  have  displayed 
with  therapeutiq  counsel tng,  and  instruetloijal  opportunity-butside 
regular  classroom.  It  is  a  constructive  in^te r media ly  approach  to 
ciplinary  measures.   Grades  4  through  G -are  involved  in  this  prog 

In  tho  "Child  Benefit  Class"  a  studeiit  has  ti  chance  to  work  in 
is  noncompetitive,  not  nehievement  oriented  or  threatening.  The  p 
are.flexiljle  in  order  te  foster  iiidividMalization,  tutorial  service 
se.ssions.   Tho  cuniculum.  Itself  c^on^isjts  of  reality  oriented,  liVi 
cxpcrienctis  tliat  offer  continuity,  atabitity,  securW  and  a  sensd 

fchiid.  ^  ; 


p  Ingres  si  ve  alienation 
thy  i^tnicture  of  the 
fnventional  dis~ 
m. 

n  atmosphere  which 
fogram  and  schedule  - 
informnl  talk 
Ig-playing-learning 
if  achievement  for*the 
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31st  ami  (Kfunl  J:l(rc»\sl.«4 
nislrlct  2 

Principal:  Irmn  MosKUl 
Coonlinnloi'f  llalllo  imiups 
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This  Alternative  l^rbgi;ani  provklos  a  first  gmdo  opcn-classi  )om^xp6\rlGhoe  for' 
2SjHve;^onr  old  studchlsi  Those  ehildrcn  wore  involved  in  tlie  pre-sdho^L program  at 
,  CoAiniUttify  13  and  haVe  b&en  Identified  as  higlily  motivated  and  aehipviiig  above  aver- 
ngjf  students.   ComblMng  ifognitive  and  aff6etivo  appro&ehes  to  basio  skillS  siibjyots 
th(&^o  students  to  learning  iVi  a  freer,  more  relaxed^  supportive^tmospherd. 


.•TAYLOR  ELKIMBNTAHY 
N«  Randolph  Street 
/DIslriet? 
Y  Phone: 

,  Prtnei])al:  Martin  I^ilboix 
Cooixlin^>i:s:  niilh'Doiii 


S  tiKle  nT??^^in^U4it 
nftcollve  cducatloii 


fas,  Drinn  Alamaa' 
/         t   \  / 
nd  fifth  RTOdcs  ifre  served  by 
<am  with  sp;0t1al  foeus  on  ep 


ms  f*.GBram  whieh  emphasizes  an 
eer  edueiitiun.  ' 


This  alternative  pro{;rii^  Mten\pts  to  develoi^a  sense  of.  persona  J  self-worth  and 
%r  llio  ability  to  eq)/wlth  daily  probl<^ri^s  in  orde/to  make  aehidVQmenMnthe  eognitive 


araas.  Through  the  use  of  various 
tlvo  edueatlohy :  Career  Developrqent , 
an  a'ttempt  Is  made^to  q^isure  sueeess 
t1ie;^manuarar|s,  fin6  arts,  dance  and 
an  Integral  [Start  of  the  progi'am. 


Lcliing/feehniques  and  components  sueh  as  affee 
:b^^umer  Education  and  pupil  to  pupil  tutors, 
j^e^r  th^tudonts.   Children  are  also  eJcpose'c 
•ama.N^U  intensive' oounsellng  component 


'^jTHe  c^mmunlly  at  largd  fs  ^utilized  as  an  extension  dtthe  classroom. 


•WASHINGtON  SCHCK)L 
5th  &  Federal  Streets 
.Distriet-3j 

Phpne:  119  8-0837  ^^S^ 
Priri6lMl:  Joseph  Williams 
Co6rdlnkt<^r;  Gary  Collar 


"ATTAIN 


Proj^clt  Attaiy  is  geared  towaixi  students  who  itre  underachleversTvith'High 
aoaden^I^*  t^oteptfal  and  feel  both  akiely  Wnd  frustratton  itrflfeir  educational  and  life 


oxporlo^<  A  cultural  enriclunent  ^ippioach  is  us^  to  help  the^e  Tth  and  8th  graders 
inc^^^iTthbir  knowledge.  Improve  atfendance,  and  eradioato  negative  attitudes 

ai!G  used  as  a  motivational  basis  /or  the  teaeWpg  of  Cognitive  ikiiis.  Both  r -oup 
and  mdividtjal  projects  are  encouraged/ 

:■    />  ;   .  ...  ■■^^ 


- 

^    •  ■ 

■   /     ^  >.DistriGt'5             •                                     ft  *   ^      •    '  •     *          K       .  0- 
Pbonc:  HE  n-7381  •                                         .         J*                 y  •  .     .  < 
IMiuoipal:  ^usepl^  Doyle                           •              •  * 
Coo)\1iiJatov:  James  AngrHilcB                                                        r   .  , 
^                                  '    -                 ,         .  ■  ■•  . 
The  major  thriisl  of  this  progmm  is  to  inipji'Dvo^attitudos,  clmnf^c  negative  be?- 
hnvlor,  eliminate  fnistration,  and  to  develop  pupils'  sclf-pereoption  of  sueeessfuK        ~  *  > 
A        ncconiplislinieuts  of  edueational  pursuits  for  approximately  15  uuderaoiUeving  and 
maladjustetl  students,                                        .        ^      \1  • 

The  program  seclcs  to  e^jtabliijli  an  atiiiospiiere  that  is  non^stifling,  'flexll>)G  and 
geared  to  tlie  ppeeiai  needs  of  the  students.   The  alurrnative  elnss  resembles  h  learn- 
ing resouree  library'  which  houses  a  wide  variety  of  materials  an'd  media,   ChildTcn  arc  *  , 
given, tlie  freedom  to  cxploVo  und  "learn  by  doing",   A  unlqu(3  aspect  of  the  Wclah 
?■*           *Alttimativo  ProgVnms  is  tlfat  instruction  is  highly  individualized  and  spcciflcany 
detailed  to  meet  each  pupil'b  . Individual  needs. 

y 
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ALTERMATIVE 


PROGRAMS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


•  ACADEm'  KOW  CAHFfKB  KDUcIaTION  AT„0LNEY 
Front  and  Duiictumon  Streets 
District  7 

•  Phone;  324-GlOO  , 
Princtpnl:  Mcrvin  Krimlns 
Qoordinntors:  Lou  Mni^tiirc  and  James  Nolan 


The  Academy  integrates  nn 


"in  the  /uOd**jbuainoss  cducutio*Mvlth  the  development/ 
of  academic  skills.  Th^  progrnm  qonsist«  W  3 ^components:  (1)  Academic  nosour<?e 
Center  (ARC)»  (2)  Career  Development  Unit,  and  (3)  Career  Guidance  Unit,   The  ARC 
is  devoted  to  , the  attainment  of  l  asic  skills  and  Is  designed  to  complement  student  ex- 
periences at  employer  sites.   Ii  the  Career  Development ,Untf  students  explore  job 
oxporion'ces  and  obtain  the  kncwledue  and  skills  necessary  to  improve  his  intij^action 
in  a  career  setting.  The  Carec  r  Guidance  Unit  n^alsta  both  teachers  and  students  to  / 
meet  "on-site"  demands  and  to  provide  necessary  guidance  and  counseling  both  indi- 
vidually nnd  in  groups.  "  '  . 

•  ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOLS*PRp(jECT  (See  Pago.  52) 

•  THE  ARTHtm  SCHOOL  . 
190G  S.*"  Rittenhouse  Square 
District  2 
Phone:  KI  5-300j0 
Principal:  CHarlos  Pa  mess, 

"  0001x11  nntor:  Netl  VanDyko 
/,    •  J  '  . 

,  XLTERNATIVE  FOl^  MroDLE  |yEAR8  (AMY). 


^     Students  who  have  experie^iced 
come  from  eevcrnl  pi  strict  2 

"centered  curriculum  through 
range  of  Independent  learning  i 
teitoher  to  find  ways  to  support 
u  stipplemental  materials^  and 


alternative  educat^n  in  their  elementary  schools  , 
Echools  to  AMY«   Basle  skills  are  taught  wtthin  a  student 
sinail  group  instruction.  Students  are  involved  in  a  wide 
rbjects*  A  parental-Advifiory  board  consults  with  the  * 
the  progr'aiiij  locat*  volunteers,  resiource  pfeople, 
dilssemlnate  information. 


.'} 


•BARRATT  JUmpR  HIGH  SCHclOL 
lelli  ftnd  Wlmrton  Street 
pfstrict  2' 
Phonfe:  DE^-3436 
Principal*  ^ohn  Murphy 

Cpordinators:  Michael  Verecchlia  and  Dean  Dougherty 
itolVIDUALIZEP  INSTRUCTION  m  BASIC  SKILLS  .  '  .  , 

.s  '  '     '  t 

This  program  for  social  and  academic  und.eraelilevers  includes  career  motivation' 
with  *  focus  on  media  and  self-expression,  Basic  skills  are  tauglit  in  a  self-contained  M 
Tclwsro^im;  The  popidat^on  is  generttod  by  facyJty  recommendations  and  parent  and 
etudcnt  interviews,      "  t  ■  v 
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•  n  \RTI.KTT  JUNIOH  IMC.Il  SCHOOL 

Uth  ami  Ci\,tharinc  Streets  *  ^ 

DlFtrirt  3  .  .  '  '  . 

Hbone:  WA  '  , 

Principal}  Anthbny  Glamp<?tro     ,  ^  .  ^' 

Coordinntor";  Jlni  Low  Is     '  *"  '     *  . 

•  LEAnNm^  ALTERNATIVE  FOM  DIsnUPTIVE  STUDF<fas  (I,ADS) 

^        IADS  is  nh.  on-site  progrnm  designed  to  devdlop  basic  academic  skills  andio 
c rente  a  postlvc  aqlf-lmago  for  highly  dlsruptlv,(&  students.  .  The  program  focuses  on 
Jinpllsh^ariU  Mnth,  foUowdd  by  Imniedlafe  applloatipn  of  concepts  In  problem-solving  ' 

.  sUufttioiis.  Othef  Icnrnlng  Units  Include  environmental  cbntrol,  drug  abuse,  family 
Itving  nnd  t;nng  problems.   Personal  problem  sflttvl.ng  sessions  promote,  goo^  student- 
teacher,  student- student  rapport  and  develop  a  ft^ltvdntlon  from  whlcf  the.9t]5"dcnt 
Is  able  to  "cot^e"  Avlfh  n  move  trndltlonnl  school  stWture.,  Emphasis  Is  al^o  plnced  ^ 
on  carc6r-educ^atlon,  /  ^  .  « 

•BARTRAM  nrCIl  SCHOOL 

GCjth  nnd^ Woodland  Avenue  ^  .     .  ^  . 

>  Dlstrict'l 

'  Phone?.  SA  4-7555       v  V     ,  .  •  ' 

Principal;  l^uls  I)» Antonio"  ' 

Coordlnatof: .  Fred  Watson  *  .  ' 

BARTRAM  BASIC  SIULLS  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL       '  ' 

'  ''"'^       . , 

1        This  off-site  program  Is  designed  for  students  who  have  not  adjusted  to  conventional 
^ogrnms  sucl*a0  reluctant  learn(Si*B  and  potential  drppouts.   An  apprentldoshlp  program 
provides  experience  for  students  Irv- school  shops.   The  tenslon-free.learnlng  environ- 
ment Implemented  through  small  group  instruction  Is  used  to  motivate  the  studeAt  In 
basic  subject' areas  and  to  pursue  his  school  work  more  seriously.  « 

.  ... 

•BARTRAM  HIGH  SCHOOL  '     '  ^ 

3723  Chestunul  Street '  ,    '  .  ^ 

District  1      -  .  ^ 

Phonefc  349-9202  ,     •        -  *  M 

Principal;  LojiIs  O? Antonio     ^      '  % 
Coordinators  Paul  Adomo 

BARTRAM  SCHOOL  FOR  HUMAN  SERVICES  ^  ' 

The  school  for  Human  Services,  an  off-site  pixigram,  combines  affectlv^teaching 
methods  with  a  career  development  program  In  human  services  (eg.  hOspitalJ^scfiool, 
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social  work).  Students  earn  ncndemlc  credits  for.communtty  jobs  performed  4  days 
a  week  without  pay^  Job  workshops'  are  hold  weekly.   Social  wor|t  interns  coordinate 
jib  placement,  counsel  students,  and  supervise  job  progress."  the  curriculum  is  bpfseS^ 
v/  on  an  active  process  approach  to  content.  o  , 


•  BEKIVER  JUNIOn  men  SCHOOL 
X  i323-7  No  rtli  52nd  Street      .  ' 

District  4        .  •  *       .  ^ 

•Phone:  GR  3-2950  *  X  '  . 

Principal:  Melvin  Brodsky      .    ■■  .  '  > 

Coordinator:  Tom  Black  *  \ 

DKF/BER  ACADKMY  .    *        *  , 

Beebor  Academy  is  a  ninth  grade  program  for  students  who  are»iiot  achieving  to  their 
polentiail-  In  the  morning  students  concentrate -on  Spanish,  English,  s*Oeial  studies  and 
^algebra  in  an  intensive  developmental  skills  program  utili7iing  individualized  instruction 
oross-age  tutoring  and  eounstsling,   Off-aite  activities  take  jplace  in  the  afternoon  ex- 
ploring (aommunity  resources.  Science  is  tnught  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  labs, 
computer  studies  aWDrexef  University  and  stUdenta  pnrticipate  in  varioug.  p^ulfeunarand 
educational  events.  .  ..  '  ' 

•    .    .    .  •  ,       ,       *  \-  ' 

,  •BEEBER/WYNNEFIELD         ^  ;^   .  '         •  ,k 

59th  Street  anS  Malvern  Avenue  a  I 

District  4 

Phono:  879-1H4  .         !  • 

Vioo  Principal!  Vincent  Mallory  •  ' 

.     ALTERNATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  tALENTED  STUDENT 

This  pVogram  for  talented 'students  restructures  the  learning  environment  to  include 
'  thje^'home,  community,  »nd  school  coopiaratively  in  meeting  the  cognitive,  affective,  and 
physical  needs  of  junior  high  school  youth.    The  instructional  Component  wjil^employ 
Piagetlan  approaches  to  learning  jprojblepois  as  well  as  independent  study  projects, 
.  learning  contracts,  cpeer  tutoring,  «(od  career  education.   Off-campus  experiences  are 
\    offered  in  areas  of  special' interest.  '        .     ^  '  ...  »  * 
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'  3J-:AlWIN0^CKNTI'^n 
49Ui  Street  nml  WynlusiuR  Avenue 
District  4  V  . 

Phone:  679-0300  ^  . 
Direetorr  Allen  iPlatt  (on  16ave) 
Aeting  Director:  Rny  Criimbley 
Coordinator  EPruee  Jones 


The  Bishop  Lea^/ning  Center  aeeommodatek  students  wht)  demonstrate  alien'ntion 


The  students  from  4  feeder  scho^il^; 


and  are  unable  to  i>femain  ih  the  parent-school, 

Gillespie,  FitzS^ons,  Strawberry  Mansion,  ajid  Shoemaker  Junior  Hi|u  Schools. 
Tlie  prograTjytttempts  to  alleviate  their  hostiljiy  and  anxiety  through  an  active  thec^r 
peutic  com>^ling  program,  home  visits  and  foUow-up  counseling  for  each  chiW. 
Small  c;:dups  witli  numerous  options  for  activities  and. individualized  instruction  are 
Used provide  appropriate  and  challenging  learning  experiences. 


•«GK  VOCATIONAL  HIGH  SCilOOI. 
8th  and  Rlifllin  Streets 
DistHct  3  ^ 
tijone:  IIO  3-C060 
Principal:  Dr.  Josephines  Capo  rale 
Coordinator:  Reggie  Carn 


PROGRAMS  PgR.ALTERNATIVES  IN  VOCATIC^L  EDlfCATION  (PAVE) 


PAVE  Is  an  on-site  program  designed  to  holp  students  who  demonstrate  an  inablliV 
to  adjust  to  the  oonventfonal  classroom  or  .relu<ltant  learners  Who  make  the-necessary 
decisioiis  ancl  commitments  to  either  reenter  a  vocatic^al  programmer  select  another 
curriculum  area  more  suitable  to  the'developmknt  of  a  saleable 'skills:  Tlie  program* 
attempts  to  integrate  ^asio  academic  skills  with  vocational  projects.  An  emphasis 
is  plaeed  on  academics  utilizing  faculty  from  ekch  major  ^rea.  Special  vocational 
training  and  behavior  modification's  provided  In  tKe  electronics  shop  which  simulates 
^actu^l  job  experience.         *  '  ^ 
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•  CBNTliAl.  HIGH  SCIIOOI. 
Ogiontz  ftnrt  OliiCy  Avoiuics  • 
District  6 

Phone }  CA4-C015  .  . 

Prinoipal:  Dr,  Howard  Carlisle 
Coonfinator:  Nicholas  Luongo. 

EI.EVROT!!  GRADE  INDKPENDKNT  STUDY  PROGRAM 
TWKX.FTiI  GHADK  OFF-.Sn*E  INTERNSHIP  PROGRAM 


;    Thefre- programs  have  been  opened  to  all  Central  Students  to  provide  opportunities 
td  select  ao'd. pur  sue  projects  both  at  Central  and  throughout  the  city.  Work  for  on-site 
■  projects  may  be  accomplished  Ift'one^ofTWo  learning  centers  or  at'oHior  school  fecllities 
such  as  laboratories  and  dfe  library.  *  .  ' 

Students  in  the  off-site  internship  program  spend  at  least  4  periods  in  school  each 
day.  "sIn  tlic  afternoon  they^report  to  a  self-solectod  project  site.   The  projects  are  not 
work  experiences,  but  pr(P collegiate  internship  in  prepa ration  for  a  profession;  and 
activities  are  coordinated  by  a  faculty  sponsor  and  an 'Alterriativc  Learning  Project 
team.  '  • 


•  COOKE  JUmORJUGH  SCHOOL 
4400  N.  Br§nd  Street 
District  7 

Principal:  lepuis  Goldstein 
Coordinator  J  Harry  Toppl'^ky 


COOICE  LEARJiING  EXI^EUIENCE  CENTER  (QLEC) 

CLEC  is  an  off-site  alternative  which  develops  basic  skills  and  thinking  processes 
through  problem-solving  activities  related  to  the  allied  heallh  fields.  *etudents  spend  - 
three^days  a  week  at  the  CLEC,  site,  studying  basic  skills  presented  in  interdisciplinary 
^modular  units.  Two  days  arcppent  at  various  hospltaa  sites  In  the  community,  incliidjfeg 
feinstein  Medical  Center,  Parkview  Hospital,  Temple  University  Hospital,  arei  Hahnemami 
Hospital.  ^  • 
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•rilSTUlCT    CliUSTlCn  ALTKHNATIVK  linOGUAM 
532  Spruoc  Sil'cvi  . 
Phone:  574:8050  , 
Cootdlnatora;  Mike  Flneborg  and  liawycr  Chapman 

•      This  proprnm»  housed  at  the  Rebecca  Gratz  Club,  series  girls  formerly  clas.^JfJed 
jns  newUnp  a  remedial  program  and  whp  have  had  problems  adjusting  to  a  maro  coiivcn- 
tionai  stmcturc.   An  affective  loarnipg' situation  is  used  to  develop  and  improve  basic 
academic  skills,  human  relations  sUIl'ls,  and  general  problem-solving  skills.   Four  one- 
hour  clnsaes  convene  in  the  morning, to  develop  primary  reading  skills.  Application 
of  those  reading  skills,  as  well  as  Wtchen  mathematics,  chemistry  and  consumer 
education,  ia  ddvelopod  in  an  cxtcns-ive  home  economics  class roonr^   Sl\idents  are  also 
Involved  in  designing  various  courses  of  study  with  many  opportunities  for  human  re- 
lations discussions.  ^ 

ODOBBINS  AREA  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  y         ^  ^  ' 

2nth  and  Lehigh  Avenue  ^    '  i    "  . 

District  4  -  "    *  . 

Phone:  BAC-a^lO  ,  ^ 

Principal:  Ed\vard  Magi io ceo  ^  v 

Coordihator:   Margaret 'McLaugMin  '  . 

'   H,  >  \ 

DOBBINS  AREA  MINI,  yOCATXONAL-TECHNIOAL  SCHOOL  (DMVS) 

The  off-sile  pr(^gram  seTrvice  socially  alientatcd  students  with  a  program  designed 
to  modify  student  behavior  ancf  to  maintain  present' levels  of  sldll  dev^opment.  After 
attending  the  progijam  in  10-week  cycles,  students  return  to  their  regular  school  program. 
DMVS'^offers  academic  and  shop  experiences,  recreational, activities,  group  seminars, 
problcm-aplvint;  experiences,  cultural  activities  and  Industrial  site  visitations. 
.^.^SelGctcd  students  participate  in  cooperative  work-studies  programs.  The  counseling 
progi^am-inyolvos ''student "Centered  geasions  aimed  at  real  concerns  of  ttie  student 
(i.e.,  careers^  drugs,  gangs  and  personal  problems). 
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•  rpisoK  nion  sginm 

4tlj  and  Clejirfiled  Stv^qin,  •  ' 
District  5        '  ^ 
Phone:  NE  4-8f80 
Principal: 

Coordinator:  ^atlian  Btiale 


SENTErf 


•  level  retention.   CInaaroom  in.ttActCdjl^  grades^  and  gwde 

component  and  pa. -t.™o  student  placement  L  e£:t:::'^:j:'::::::^^;;^,^ 

•  KniSON  HKai  .SCPiQOL  -  '         ■  '  ^ 

^  8th  S^eet  awl  l^chigh  Avpnue-  .  •  •  v 

Dtstrict  5       '  -  '  •  * 

Phone:  BA  3-  i40O  > 
Principal:  '  -  '  • 

^Coordinator:  John  Thompson  j 

RLECTRICAL  ACADEMY    '  ;  '  ' 
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•  FKLS  JVmOW  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Devereaux  and  Langdon  StiQcla 

Phono;  JE  3-0087' 
Principal;  Sidney  Bpslilak  ■ 
Vice  Principal;  JBfT  Harry  Fl^sjiman 

SUPOT  SC 


he  "Super  School"  la  on  on-slto  progrijtm  for  students  experienpjpg-i^arfoua  prob- 
es adjusting  to  tho  normal  class room/^mall  blnsaoa  using  tenc^ilng  techniques  '  ' 
/adjusted  tp  the  students  Individual  sool;irand  oognltlve  needsi,  iSiudonts  with  §&\rero 
rending  pi-oWems  use  reading  laboraforleii,  Many  vlBuals  and  opportunltlea  for  oral 
discussion  are  avallablo.  Goc^  readers  with  behaWor  problems  aro  given  research-  ' 
oriented  asslgiuuonta/ivlth,  frequent  opportunities  to  discuss  problems  wlUi  their 
toadiors.  /    ' ' 

Field,  tdps  and  "hands-on'*  projoofs  aro  Integral  to  Oj^progrnm,  provldlpg  dfcilU 
eN-porlenc<4a,  cultural  enrichment  and  soclnl  Intoraotlon  In  '^out-of-^Hchool"  situations 
well  as  informed!  yot  Informal  counseling  opportunities. 


•  THE  FRA'NKLm  LEARNING  CENTER 
ibtli  and  Alt.  Vernon  Streets 
District  2 
Phonej  CE  5-1881 
Franlc  Guide .  '** 


dlf^e 


The  franklin  Learning  Center  combines  six  different  programs  to  prcvldfj  oppor- 
tunitlea  tot  students  in  grades  9  through  12,  dqtsirini  an  alternative  eduoaticn  experi- 
ence, young  people  who  have  dropped  out  of  school,  idults  who  have  not  r'eoetVed  di- 
plpmas,  youth  and  adults  who  want  career  tlcanin'^  an^  vocational  akllla-a:nd  stuSWs 
who  qualify  fhr  a  pooperative  program  with  CommunlW  College  of  Philadelphia    ^  • 
order  to  accommodate  schedufes  of  those  who  have  job,  famllf  and  other  personal  com- 
mitments, PLC  is  open  year-round  and  from  morning  through  early  evening, 

.   Academic  Motivation  Pr&grams  -  prepare  studentl  for'  college  through  traditional 
■  high  school  courses  featulrlngthe  humonititiis  and  interdisciplinary  sti^diea.  Special 
oounseling  and  cultural  activities  are  integrated  feAturis^of  this  component. 
Parkway  EpsUon  -  a  new  unit  of  the  Park\^ky  Progiam.   (See  Parkway) 
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Coffimimltv  Colloge  of  PhlU/dolphla  -  for  thoae^who  qualify  educational  opportimitiea 
will  bo  provided  at  CommuultyipoHogQ,  Including  vocational  as  w^ltas  academic  course 
/work. 

Adult  Education  -  inchil^Cs  iko  Adult  Basic  Education  (A.  B.  E.  j  which  atres.ics  basic 
learning  sUllls  to  the  8ttj/gradc  lelvel,  and  tho General  Ec!\icatlon  Dovolopraojjt  (G,  E,D.) 
program  which  propa*»^fl  student  to  take  tlio  high  school  equivalency  exams. 

Career  nnd  V<fention  *Educatic^  -  training  in  entry  level  job  skills >ia  provided  in 
the  fields  of  JjjBtluh  services,  secrtetarial  and  clerical,  construction  trades  axxl  other 
work-study  programa.  1  \ 

(E.S.'L. )  -  i^  atiirinthe  developmental  itage.  One 
rams  for  tho  Spanish-speaking  community. 


English  as  a  SecoiKl  Language 


la  j  Or  component  Is  ^ucatlon  prpg 
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•  FRANKLIN/PKNNALTE«NATrVEPnCX3ilAM  , 
1812  Oreen  Stroot         •    i  •  . 

Diatrict  2 

Phonei  COG-OC&O  ^  . 

' 'Principal  of  Franklin  Hlph  School:  Leon  Bnaa  "  ^ 

Pi'lnolpnl  of  William  Penn  High  School:  Odette  Harris 

CoonUnntori  George  Turner  \  ^  ... 

Community  nwnreness  and  dovolopmeni^ncndomlc  akllla  aro  gpals  of  this  o|f->9i(c 
program  for  disruptlvo,  truant,  givng-ojrttnted,  and/or  low-achieving  students.  Classes 
are  scheduled  in'floxible  time  bloolcar,  opon  to  atudent#of  all  levels,  and  aro  ungraded. 
Components  of  the  pi^ograni  Inaludb  a  complete  ORreer  education  progratn^  work  ex- 
•   perlencc^  basic  skills  remediation,  psyohologlca)  counseling  (donQ,by  a  Hahnemann 
Mental  Health  team),  typing,  and  shop  classes. 

The  Negro  Trada  Union  Leadership  Counclal  (NTULC)  sponsors  a  Work  Ihternghlp 
Program  and  an  Approntloeiihlp  Outreach  Program;  The  Work  Internship  ProRram      ^  ♦ 
provides  Job  placement  on  a  part-time  basl8*for  students  In  curriculum-related  jobs. 
The  Apprenticeship  Outreach  Program  trains  students  to  pass  apprenticeship  tes^s 
and  to  enter  Into  skilled  construction  areas.  ■     ,  , 

''.1'  I 
•SAMSON  L.  rREEJDMAN  sbnOOL  OF  HUMAi^ITIES  ^ 
Sedgvsick  and  Tliouron  Streets  ' 
Diatrict  G  ,  ' 

Phone:  "  HA  4-^501      '  . 

Principal  (Leeds  J. H,«.>:  Albert  Session^  '  ^ 

Coordinator:  Ix>retta  Cantby  4 

The  Frcedman  School  Qf  Hunianltles  develops  thematic  humanities  curricula  for 
program  activities  and  for  dissemination  afti curriculum  guides  for  other  Interested 
poroonnel.  Xn  InterdlsolpUntiry  approach  alma  to  develop  the  self-»confidenoe  each 
student  heeds  to  cope,  with  himself  and  hla  environment.  Activities  include  field  trips, 
guept  speakers,  and  Interaction  with  community  loaders  and  students  from  oUjer  schools. 
Doth  students  and  ataff  participate  at  their  own  roquisst.  ^ 


<5  .  -.  ' 
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•PUUI^KSS  JIINIOU  litmi  sciiooi. 
>  ^vi\  mvi  Mifflin  KtreotB 

'  nifltiiot  d 

^    X>honet  Dj:  4-1130 

Principal}  Herman  Ejilen 
'  Qoordlnaibn  Jnok  DoLargy 

snap' 


SNAP  provides  nn  atmoaphero  free  of  competition,  where  eaoh  student  works  at  his 
own  paoe  on  each  assignment.  This  on-site  program  for  studentq  who  exhibit  soclaf  and 
academic  alienation  in  a  conventional  structure  Includes  two  self-ccutatned  classrooms 
and  focuses  on  J^e  dovelcpment  of  basic  academic  sklUs.  The  curriculum  centers  around 
an  indlvlduAlif4ed  computejr  Instruction  unit  using  visuals,  tapes,  programmed  materials, 
and  weekly  trips.  On-going  student  counseling,  parent  contact  by  teachers  atid  oldes, 
■mall  classes,  and  much  positive  reinforcement  contribute  to  the  good  teacher-pupU 
rapport. 


•QEHMANTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL  ^ 
MeCallum  and  Haines  Street  ^ 
Diatrlet.6 
Phpnot  VI  9-^903 
Principal:  Walter  So  riven 
Cireot6rt  Charles  Peoples 
Coordinate rt  Qe<>rgo  Davis 

URBAN  CAREER  EDUCATION  CENTER 

IJ.CE.C,  contains  three  components  which  relate  to  community  life  and  oareeF$„  ' 
aspirations.  The  fccuti  is  ca  Isklll  prepdratlcn^  employability»  and  natural  life  roles. 

The  first  is  the  Career  Ihtem  Program  (CIP)»  designed  for  young  people  seek^g  I  v,' 
an  alternative  to  the  traditional^'sohool,      <  \  '  j 

The  second  lis  the  Career  Orientation  rjrogram  (COP)  aimed  at  the  parent  of  the  Jjtu*^  ^ 
dent,  Both  student  and  parept       enrolled  as  program  participants,  *The  importanceibf 
the  parentsVsustained  support  to  his  child's  progress  Is  stressed. 

This  program  was  developed  In  conjunction  with  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Educa- 
\tion  and  the  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center  (01^ 
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V  •GBUMAKTOWN  HIGH  SCIICPL,  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING  IflGlI  5CHQOL 
,  Gormantowri  Avenue"  and  Hign  Street 
Dlatrlotfl 

JPbono:  VT8-06(>6  -  . 

'  Pi*|iiioipaU  Walter  Sorlven  ^   •  ,  . 

_^jjjj>rdinator?  Frank  KoUum  '         .  ^  * 

.  :fi  .  .  ^  ^  .•  o  I    .  * 

•  .PE^RI^IANTOWN/KING  PAIRED  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAM  .FOR  TALENTED  gfJUDENTS 

Th^ljairdcl  high  gchool  fdontiffea  studonta  ^vltli  special  talfenta  and  attempts  to  pro^ 
Vide  them  wltli  the  plHt^nuni  educational  opportunities  of  Uie  Gorm^^ 
Schools  and  fibld  oxporiopcea".  Basic  sklUs  instruction  is  received;  on-campus.  Field 
Qxperlonco  practlcums  take  place  at  various  altos  throughout  the  community.  They^are 
coordinated  by  a  Comniunityjjvolvomont  Component  and  monlti  red  regularly  by  the 
Career  Counseling  G^mponent.  Studenta  are  also  provided  with  tlie  time  and  opportunity 
to  pursue  speoinl  Intoreat^tglng  the  reaourcea  of  both  achoola. 

 ;       ■  '  .    "      \  ^  I 

>  SIMON  GRATZ  HIGH  sen cjoL  1*  ^  *  ' 

17th  and  Luzerne  Streets  i 
Diatrtct4 

Phone:  BA  5-5385  | 
I'rlnoipal:  Oliver  Lanoaat^r 

COWTENT  AREA  READINQ  EXPEDIENCES  (CARE;) 

CARE  offers  atudonts  a  tradltip>nal  high  school  curriculum  with  major  emphaaHs 
.  on  Improving  reading  in  aU-inatruoUOnal  (components.  Math  puzzles  and  games  deal  " 
With  both  ct>mputational  and  verbal  akilla;  sewing  and  shop  classes  use  experience  charts 
and  other.elementary  reading  techniques^ to  relate  reading  skills  to  vocational  oduca- ' 
tiOni  jfehglish  and  clerical^ practice  clasaea  cdqt^ontrate  on  apealdng  and  writing  akilla 
relrfting  to  the  clerldal  ffeld.  CARE  alao  aifd\^a  atudciAp  with  preprimer  aklUa'to 
.  effectively  Work  on  their  weakneaaes. 

GRATZ  Atr^QMOTtVE.SCIENCSS  (GAS)  ^ 

This  interdiacipHnary  program  will  relate  baaic  aoademlo  dkillsjo  the  atudy  o'f  % 
all  aapects  .of  the  eiutomotive  field.  Two  cara  acquired  %  Gratz  wlll  bo  prepared  for 
ootijjietltlve  and  display  purposes  and  entered  in  contests  of  speed  in  antique  ahowa, 
and  will  be  kept  In  gdod  repair. 
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•HAaniNo  ju^iion  iiion  scnotiL 

Mulberry  nnd  -^leadow  Stroots 

District  7 
.  Phono:  OU  9-7999 
a  Principal:  Bernard  Dubrow 

Coordinators:  Ellen  Welser,  Cathy  Met2 
\ 

THE  LEARNING  TREE V. 


The  Learning  T reij,  Mi^v^-rnm  to  r  voo atlonal  educ atlx)n  sW erita^'de velops  job- 
orlented  flipnTs  nild  thfe  ability  to  feal  with  people  In  tnany  different  Bltu^tlons,  Eacl^ 
student  has  a  dally  work /apprentfco ship  In  the  comraimlty.   Basic  sldll^  are  taughVin 
the-morning  utilizing  Inrio^Uve  teaching  techniques  and  materials,      ie  science  and 
mathemaUos  piXigpam^vind^siGfc  tolQult  concepts,  through  oreative  publlcatlbns,  gamea, 
special  Instructional  mftterlalf,  and , student  s'eleqted  projects.  Students  ait  offered  a 
wide  range  of  elec^tlvea  Including  fllmnoialciii^  photography,^  art  and  dance.  Counagllng 
sessions  are  held  for  imaU  groups  aria  indiVi^unls. 


#  JONES  JUNIOR  niG^  SCHOOL 

5th  and  Cleofleld  Stycots 
^Districts 

Phone:  OA  6-4114 

Prlnc^al:  Saul  Grossman         ^  ^ 

Vice  Principal:  Arnold  Malin 

Goordlngtor:  George  Clifford 

JQNES  ALTERNATIVE-  PnOQBAM 

t}  — 

.  The  Jonea  Alternative  explores  its  urban  envlroniiient  witli: students  characterized 
as  truant  and  alienated,  visiting  the  Ihduatrles  and  InAltutlonarof  the  city.  Students, 
serve  aa  claasroom  aides. In  feeder  elementary  schq/ls\and  ar  viluntee^tf  at  local 
hospitals.   Baslo  skllla  are  taught  tii rough  learning  klts\and  Individualized  Instruction, 
relevant  to  their  environment,  using  a  contract  teaching  approach  as  motivation. 
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iKKNSmOTON  HIGH  SCIiOQl, 
5301  York  nond 
Dlatilot  5 
Phono:  OE  5-5700 
Prlnolpali  ^dncy  Weiss 
Coordinator!  Eleanore  Maohlowltz 

KENSINGTON^RE-PARAMEDIC  CORPS 


OlrlH'Who  have  shown  an  Interost  In  para^icx:>fes8tonal  health  oaroers  attend  tnl)^ 
health  field  triflrlnjing  program  developed  In  OQiijUnotlon  with, the  Philadelphia  Gerlaptoa 
Center.  Half  the  school  day  is  spent  at  the  Center  where  the  students  work  with  (lie  olg^erly 
in  the  nursing  home»  phartnaoy,  hospital  and  ofiHoos.  All-training  is*  offered  by  the 
"•Center's  staff,  who  wilK  the  teaohers,'  prepare  the  students  to  meet  the  various  roA 
ap^insibilitfea  Assigned  to  them.  Academio  eubjepts,  taught  during  tlie  other  half  o^ 
the  sbhedul©  are  integrated  with  the  hosjpital  oxporlenoes.  Cultural  events  are  incltfded 
as  ft  motivational  oompoi^ent  of  the^rogram,  ^1 
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•  MAn'nN  LUTHER  KING  IliOH  SCHOOL 
iStenton  Avenue  and  Dorset  Street 
Piatriot  6  , 
Phone:  WA  7-1834  ; 
\prinoipal:  Louis  DeVioaHs 
I!oordinfttor:  James  Robinson 


Sl^LECTmO  ALTERNATIVES  TO  VIOLENCE  THROUGH  EDUCATION  (SAVE^ 

SAVE  attempts  to  reshape  the  attitudes,  values,  and  aohteven^ent  oxpeotations  of 
fltuoents  who  have  hlatoi^ies  of  disruptive  b«ia vie r,  truaney,  f[ang- related  activities,  or 
lO^  achievement.  Traditional  high  school  subjects  are  taught  in  small  gfoups.  An 
intensive  tutoring  program  aids  students  in  those  areas  whieh  need  strengthening* 
SAVE  also  tries  to  find  part-time,  after-school  employment  for  students! 
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•MAHTIN  LOTHKH  KINCHIIOI!  SCHOOL  -  '  ' 

.  Stonton  Avomia  nnd  Hnlnoa  Stroot 
.Dlatrlpte' 

Phono}  WA  7-7200  , 
•     Inolpalt  Louis  Do VIcarIa  -*      ,  ^ 

Coordinatorst  Paul  Solis-rCohon^  Martin  Hyman 

OI>EN  CLASSROOM  o 

/     ;  ■  ^    ■      ^'^"-^"^    *  •  — 

Martin  Luthor  King  Open  Classroom  pn>grain  provides  an  educntjon  experienoe 
in  Engliflh  for  a  heterogeneous  group  qf-students.  The  teachers  have  designed  learning 
flktions  utilizing  all  areas  related  to  fingUsh  and  utilizing  an  Affective  approdch. 
Students  work  on  defining  rolea,  developing  positive  self  images,  and  value  clarlficalion, 
A  contract  method  is  used  to  Aid  in  evaluation.  ^ 


tB30  Woodbine  Avenue 
Phone;  GR  7-6439 
City  Lino  and  lAnoastor  Avonuos 
Phone?  TR  8-9089 
Dlfitrfct  4 

rinoipalt  Anthony  J,  Romano 
Vice  Principal  I  John  DiLollo 
Coordinator:  John  DiLollo 


ALTERNATIVE  PROGRAM 


— -  College  bound  students  in  eighth  grade  at  Lamberton  are  Involved  in  this  alternative 
which  extends  Into  the  senior  high  school  grades,  The.pr<^ram  Is  designed  to  create  * 
a  new  style  of  educational  relationship  betwieen  the  student,  teacher,  and  environment. 
Lamberton  also  provides  a  laboratory  setting  for  experimentation  and  ihe  generation 
and  developme^ti^new  programs.  A  vajrlety  of  teachlng^apprqjichea  Is  used  contalriiiig 
elements  of  teanO)|Mhlng^  bpeii  apace,  individualized  Inatrbotion  and  the  uae  of  com|Runity 
rejBourcea.  The  uniqtja  aapect  of  fhla  project  relatea  to  ita  inclusion  of  gradea  K  throuch 
U  in  one  adminiatrativfe  * 
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JUNIOR  niGM  SCHOOL 
47Ui  and  X.ueusi  Stroets 
DIatiiet  1 
l^honc:  Gil 

Principal}  Clmrlcfti  Thompson 
Coardinato'r:  Nom'ia  Eld  ridge 


OPEN  CLASSROOM  JUNIOR  filQU  PROGRAM  ' 

.    ■.  The  y;onlQ  of  tho  Lea  Open  Classroom  are  to  improve  attendance,  raise  mathematics 
.and  reading^levels  and  to  develop  problem-solving  techniques  of  7th  grade  students. 
The  open  classroom  approach  strcSjges  teacher/pOpU  planning,  cooperative  group  work 
and  evaluation,  indlvldvuil  and  jimBll  group  instruction.  Trips  and  out-of-school  ac- 
tivities are  used  to  expand  the  academic  program. 


^•LEWIS  MIDDLE  SCHOOL  .  v 

TulpohocUen  and  Ardleigh  Streets 
District  0  . 
"  Phone:  OA  4-5487  •  ^ 

Principal}  Albert  Jackson 
Coordinator:  Carolyn  Keels 

LEWIS  ALTERNATIVE  PROGRAM  . 

•Thia  seli^-contained  classroom  provides  a  warm,  non-threatening  environment 

 tor  students  who  are  not  working  up  to  their  potential-  Students  ^e  Inyolved  In  a 

-aumber  of  extra-curricular  activities.  A  community  worker  provides  liicreased  field 
activity  and  contact  with  parents.  Additional  support  Isjprovlded  by  a  couttselor, 

•LmOOLN  HIGH  SCHOOL  "  . 

'  Rowland  and  Ryan  Avenues  „ 

pistdbtS         ;    •  ' 

Phone:  335-0550 

Principal}  Bernard  Rafferty 

Vice  Principal!  Harry  silcox  -  . 

Coordinator;  Arnold  Taylot  ; 

COOPERATIVE  APPROACH  TO  BUSINESS  LEARNING  EXPERIENCES  (CABLE)  AND 
OPERATiqN  ACHIEVIS 

^  t  , 

These  two  programs,  operating  as  one,  serve  underachieving  students.  Students 
work  both  In  small  groups  and  Individually  on  specific  prescribed  materials  using  pro- 
grammed reading  worksheets  and  various  reading  equipment.   Career  edycatlon  Is 
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LINCOLN  HIGH  SCIIOOI.  (Continued) 

•  ,      .   t        V  • 

Btrqin^ly  craphiiid^d  in  tho  cla.qa  through  varioua^cllvitica,  materials  &  &;lp3 'which, 
hblp  students  explore  Ihe  world  of  woi-k.   Many  of  tlTeir  baaie  skllla  aetlvlUea^are  ^ 
baaed  on  job- related,  akllla.   Studenta  are.asalated  In  flndin^-^part  time  joba. 

.''■'<  ....  I  .'  • 

•LINCOLN.  HIGH  SCHOOL  .  .  . 

Rowland  and  .Ryaii  Avenuea  n  - 

blatrlet  8  * 

^Phonej  335-1039       *  , 

/  Prlnblpal:  Bcrnaixl  Rafferty  ■  ^'      '  ^         ^  ' 

PROGRAM  FOR  MUSICALLY  GIFTED  S^DENTS 

Thla  prograni  is  for  musically  gifted  high  sehool  students  (vhoTiave  eompleted  the 
traditional  musle  major  eou^ses  of^ed  In  the  publle  aehool  system.  In  an  effort  tO"" 
develop  music  porformaneo  skills,  the  program  focuses  on  conducting  gind  arranging, 
music  composition,  and  musle  literature.   Selection  relies  heaj^ily  on  tlie  audition 
process.  *  . 

•LOWER  KENSINGTON  ENVIRONMENTAL  SCHOOL  (LKES) 
1502  Prjjnkford  Avenue  ^  .    .  . 

District  5 

Phone:  GA  5-733.5  >  v 

Director;  Leon  Alexander  »  . 

Coordinator:  Joseph  Hold  en  , 

The  sphool  is  one  component  of  tho  Lower  Kensington  Environmental  Center  and  serve 
junior  high  students  referued  by  school  counselors,  courts,  and  agencies,   This  program 
stresses  basic  skills,  readlng/communltfatlon,  and  environmental  study  through  prac- 
tical courses  that  re  qui  re  the  completion  of  a  pt5>jeot.  Teachers  provide  ongoing 
counseling,  try  to  develop  a  good, rapport  with  their  students  and  malntalft  contact  with 
parents.  Parents  ^ust  come  to  sehool  to  help  students  select  courses  each  term.  ' 
Studenta  remain  In  the  program  no  longer  than  one  year. 
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•    ■  .      ^  ;        0  .  .  - 

■  ^ "      ■  ■    V  / 

»MASTBAUM  AREA  yOCATIOkAL-TgCHmCAL'SCHC)o£ 
Franliord  Avenue  fmSTli^rSenttnB-Stre^t^^    -^d^^  '  .  ' 

Distrle.t  5  •  -       .  ^     '  ^  ^  •  C ~  -v.. 

Phone:  GE  5-726  J       .  V  ,   ...  • .     T*^.  .  >  / 

Principal:  Mijlton  Su8smaI^^<^ "      *        ?  ,      '     . |=.*;^.» 
Coordinator:  Barbara  Sisldn       •  „  '       '  /         ■  >.?  ^ 

vBIG  BROTHER  VOCATlbNAL  A^TICULATlW  PBOGlMjR^ 

Th  rough  this  program,  students  In  ^he  Peri)fi  T-reaty  DRIVE  atid'  BEST  programs  , 
experience  various  shop  situations^at  Mastbaum  High  School.  The  vocational  guidan 
counselor  meets  a  different  group  of  student?  each  motning  of  the  week  at  the  Maat^) 
^  stte.  Each  group  attends  once  a  w^ek,  Tiiis^'prograrA  also  provides  vocational  shop 
experiences  for  other  district  five  stuetents  on  a  less  intensive  basis. 


•MIDDLE  YEARS  ALTERNATIVE  ' 
3500  Lancaster  Avenue  -s^  \  ■ 

District  1  'l  ■  <^      '  ■ 

Phone:  j:V  6-9884^  •  >  >     *        ^     .  ^ 

Principal:  Alan  Barson  (Powel  School)     ;  .  ;**  '  *! 

Coordinator:  Judy  Letchner  >  ,  "  ' 

AfY^  is  an  ungraded  open  education  "program  ihat  will  provide  students, the  op- 
portunity to  use  fee  resources  of  tfie  University  community  and  of  the  City  that  are 
concentrated  in  t^t  area.  Students  explore  nearby  commercial,  civic,  ai*f  and  educa 
tional  resources  and  members  of  the  communil^  will  also  come  to  the  school  to  sh<re 
their  areas  of  expertise.  An  interdisciplinary  and  hematic  approach  will  be  used  to 
teach  basic  skills .  .« 


•NEIGHBORHOOD  EDUCATION  AND  COUNSELING  CENTER  (FRANKLIN  HOUsk) 
13-27  N.  Franklin  Street  ,  '  . 

blstrtot  5  ' 
Phoney  CE  5-0266 
Directors  Louisa  G roc e 

The  Center  serves  students  from  schools  throughout  the  city,  offering  family-like , 
support, for  students  refer,red  by  various  social  service  agencies,  courts,  ^and  school 
counselors.  Parents  ps^icipate  in  program  development.  Franklin  HoUpe  provides 
an  individually  paced^  acadenffic  prpgram4(focuAing  on  basic  ikills).   Equal  stress  ii 
placed  on  individual  iocial/erti^tional  development  through  group  counseling  and  special 
psychological  services  i>rovided  by  Temple  UnWer.sity.  The  staff  spends  a  great  deal 
of  time  esfi^Iiahing  a  rapport  With  students  through  hoftie  visits,  cqunseTing,  tutoring 
and  weekend^rips,  *  .  ' 
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kOUTlIRAST  HIGH  SCHOOL  ^ 
Algon  St,  and  Cotbnan  Avenue 

PhontS:\Pi;2-0110^-:;r:,,  

'^Principal:  'Theodore  jfeok 
Vfce  Principal:  Dr.  Hyman  BoodlsR 
Coordinator:  Myron  Zlson 


NOPTrtEAST  ALTERNATIVE  LEARNING  Pj^OGRAM^<NALP) 


This  open  classroom  environment  is  (ieafgned-^for  the  student  whose  program  has 
been  hampered  by  the  traditional  classrboiA  approach  and  for  the  student  who  is'^eekln^ 
a  more' ijv;|llvlduallJ:ed  approach.  English,-  social  studies,  naathem  tics,  and  science 
are  tau^M  in  an  ii^to  rmM,  relaxc^iatmpsphere.  Students  alap  attend^r egular  ^Ifts ses 
that ^a re  required  for  graduation,  Some  students  are  involved  in  a  work-experience 
program.  *  .  '*  ^>  <^     *  ' 


■■.V. 
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•  OVERUnaOK  HIGH  SCHOOL  .  '  , 

59th  Street  and  Lmicastcr  Avenue  <        s  . 

•  Di8trrct4  ^     *    *    V  .     \  >  / 
Phone:        9-8200                              '  ^             _    *  ' 
Prlnelpftt:  Leroy  Layton                           -          ^  ^ 

•  Coordinators:  William  Shaffer,  Jean  Hamilton 

OVERBROOK-ALTERNATIVE  PROGRAM    .  ,         -  *     .  i. 

Ovetbrodk  is  an  on-slte^rogrto  whtch  places  chro^  truants  In  seK-cpntained 
cla^aroonis  offerings  highly  indlvldfcialized  basic  ^kills  curriculum.  Each  student 
*   uses  instructional  materials  and  texts  especially  chpsen  or  developed  by  the  staff. 

Most  prog  rammed  materials ,  emphas  ize  caVee  r  injfo  rmation.  Men  sivc  ca  roe  r  cpun3  eUng 
is  provided  as  part  of  each  student's  experien<^es.  Attention  is  a«<^  given  to  students'  ' 
personal  problems*  Contadt  is  maintained  witll%e  home.    Helping  i^tudenta  lo  bo  .  - 
awar^  and  reallsCtc  about  themselves  is  the  m6"St  positive  form  of  motivation. 


•  OVERBRpOK  HIGH  SCHOOL  ,  ^.     ,  ;  , 

Coordinator;  Carmen  LaRooea  *  -  -  , 

NAVAL -JUKIOR  RESERVE  OFEICERg^^Sr RAINING  CORPS      •  "  . 

'  -  '  '  '     '  ^^^'''^ — ~r — ^ '  *  •  /, ■ 

N*  j»  R, O.T, C.  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  ^6  meet  with  two  nayaKscience 
Instructors  daily  for  academic  and  drlU  sesslong.  Navy  personnti  are  available, /foi'* 
^  .indl^gduy  courisellng  throughout  the  day.  Coursfe  content  will  include  the  htstor3)^  of  the 
.  Navy,>behkvlOjral  sciences,  drug  aljuse,  navigation,  seamanahip,  and  drills.  ' 

•PARK\VAY  PROGRaIi  :  '  '  ,      •  T 

I3th  "and  Springyparden  Streets  .  ^ 

Phone;  MA  7-326fe:  „•         ^  "      .  /    .   ^  ■ 

Director:  Rdbej't  ttutchlns  '  "  / 

.      ■  ■ .  '  ■  ■..       /      •  ^  - 

A^arlcway  consists  of  five  separately  hd^ised  units,  each  having  a  group  6f  lottery 
seleot^  students  from  various  parts' «f  the  city."  S^dents  use  the  city  as  their  achooU 
selecting  classes  taught  In  various  ibcatloffei  throughout  the  city  by  regularly  appointed 
teachers^d  by  v^dlunteers  from  professions,  business  and  industry.  Co^imunity, 
clVi<5  and  ctiUural  fti^stitutlons  in  the  city  of^er  additional  educational  and  internship  op-  , 
portunittea.Jl^'tVitoml  plan  j^rovldes  counseling  and  a  auppprtive  group  for  students. 

Al^ha  Gomm<mity  -  1801  Market  Street  v  ,ppn  Houston;  -  561-2920  '*      '  . 

,  Beta'Coramunlty  -  51  So^  w 
Ganjtfia.Comihunity  -  3833  Wsdnu^^Sti^et  -  Dr*  Joseph  JacQyino  -  EV  d-2S27 
Delta  Conimunlty  -  0008  Wayne  Avenge  -  Ella  Tmvis  ~^  V 
\    ^^psllon  Community  -  i5th  &mVernoi^  Street- Ernest  m  ' 


-•  PENNSYLVANIA  ADVANCKMKMT  SCHOOL  . 

■p  intensive:  learning  ce:ntkb 

.  5th  ]iihd  Lu2 erne  streets 
'  District  7 
Phone:  BJ^-4683 
- ,  ^pli^ctor:  Dr.  Jatties  Lytl©  . 


•»    ■  *  -  ■  ' "  '  1     '  '  /  * 

These  two  independent  prog^sPms  are  housed  in  the  same'buildinf?!  Boys  ancj  girl^ 

Of  nUddle  school«age  participate  in  four  oomponent  i>rogram8  under  tlie  aegis'of  ^ 

•  "PAS/IL8".  ILC  program  objectives  p.erfciin  to  skills  developiife-nt,  improved  ^ttodance, 

decreased  discipline  referrals 'fend  improvecf^ability.  to  work  ihmviduall^and':!n  fi'iiiall 

groups.  ILC  utilizes  a  gre^t  variety  of  teaching  Biyles,  med\a  of  instructt^^^ 
class itpom  settings.       '  *  "  .        '  ,         -  ^ 

r   PAS  currently  operate^  four  interifelated  segments.  These  are  (1)  an  individualized 
open  education  program,  (^)  a  resident  program  for  teaehers  aiJd  students,  (3)  an  ex- 
ternal program  tlirpugh  wh^ch  mini-schoojsT  arp  operated  at  eight  junior  high  sch?)Ql8. 
and  (4)  a  staff  developmetit| program  for  tiie  t^dher^  and  administrators  of  external  . 
program  schoqjs..  These i^rAgrams  a^re  3^1  interrelated 

^  .  The  progr^im  is  chnrabtorlzed  by  te^ria-teachiiiijjhg.uae>of-dlvers^^^^ 
proaches  Ittcludinij  open  o^'assroOms,  individualize  iMtJuction,  and  a  variety  of  group  • 
«ftkH»««.   PAS  staff  rely  l^eavlly  pA  the  use  of  mtfdia  and  higWy  motivational  tuirriculum 


•P£NN  TREATY  JUNIOR  ijflGH  SCHOOL 
District  5  ;    '  ' 
.p4»inoipal:  Marion  Steet         "  s 
Coordinator;  Jim  Weiss 
/  .Phone:.  GA  . 

BEST,  bRIVE,  AND  PKPy 


mrcSv  ^      Thompson^treet,  ^Better  ^ucatipn  Thrpugh  Sewice  and  Training 

(BEST)  coipblnes  emphasis  onlQ^  development  of  basic  akiUs^inatruction  ihrough  tradi 
tionaUpproaches  with  an  instrud^pn  component Jn  home  economics  and  hygiene  for  • 


, JgraVEs  Montgomery  and  Thompson  Street 


.         '^el^^'iaware -River  Wer-GJ^  - 
■  ^     ,f  emph^si^es  ba^ic  sklUs,  afong  w|th  alcareer  education  comporient^ieh  consists 
..6f^lmnds50n  skUl  activities,  fielh  exp/riences.  vocational  px,unsellng  an^  problem 
solving  s^dy  contracts.  As  anoKa^  of  the  DRIVE  program,  -tud^nis  part^late 
in  competittve  sports,  ovehiightc^Sipr^g  trips ;  .  trips  to- inlust^^^^    and  li^ 
;   ^^s^l^'  ^"-^^^  '^^"^^^  Big  Brother  P^gram, 


PEP:.  1003  Frahkford  Avenuo 

.  «  -  ;  ■■• 

Poni)  Treaty-Edison  Project  (PEP)  la  nn  off-alto  project  where  studenta  from  Ponn 

Treaty  who  are  potontlnl  drop-outs  participate  in  a  program  similar  to  tffht  of  the 

Edlaon  Project  Drop-Out  Prevonttond  Center.   (See  Edison  Htgh  School.) 

•  .     •  » 

•  PHnUADELPHIA  HIGH  SCHOTOL  FOB  GIULS 
Dro(id  Street  and  Olney  Avenu6  '  ' 

DlBtrlctC 

Phonoi        7-4500  ^ 
Pr^cipal:  Ruth  A^.  Klola  .  . 

Coordlnatot^  Rae  Nieflels 

OPERATION  SELF^-REALIZATION^ 

This  alforhative  program  consists  of  two  components  Involving  students,  parents, 
community,  and  school,  TheStu<iy  Action  hi  PhUadelphla  Program  For  ^Seniors  (SAS) 
presents  an  opportunity  for  seniors  to  apply  Independent  study  In  a  chosen  area  of  action; 
While  making  It  worthwhile  sodlail  contribution  through  Community  actidn  projeota, 
studenta  explore  possible  educational,'  vocational  and  avocqtlonal  choices.  A  tan(;lble 
reiport  of  the  experience  Is  prepared  using  tape,  slides,*  filihi  an  experiment  or  a  pap^r 

'  The  other  oomponentr-  Cfeative  Potential  Development  (CPD),  Is  open  to  qualified 
stiy^ents  In  any  gr^de.  This  program  makes  resource  people  available  to  those  gifted  \ 
«ttSdent8:who-iLce  involved  In  Independent  study  programa,  -    — - 

•PiCKEtT  MTODtiE  SCHOOL  ^ 
Wayne  and  Chelten  Avenues 
Dietriote 

*Phonej  VI  4-2100  « 
Princlpali  FfAnoenla  Emery 
Coordinator!  Dolores  Puckett 

A  group  of  sixth  and  set^enth  graders  who  are  not  working  up  to  potential  In  the  a- 
chievement  of  ba«lo  skills  and  a  group  of  normally  achieving  studer^jbs  are  admitted  to 
tHls  program.  Two-thirds  of  the  school  day  la  spent  In  a  regula?  Olassroom  setting  «a*lng 
a  variety  of  teachiitg  techniques;  Including  peer-tutoring.  A  major  portion  of  the  re-  . 
malnin^  time  Is  directed  toward  field  trips  Into  various  induatrlea  and  profeaalons.  Some 
studenta  apend  a  large  p9rtlon  of  one  day  a  week  involved  In  a  fiejfj!  experlenee»;  Studenta  ' 
loam  to  uae  cameraa,  typesetting  equipment  and  videotape  to  inform  their  school  and 
and  community  about  their  program. 
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•RHOI?ES  MIDDLE  sqnOOt 

DI«trtot4  1 
l?hono:  320-0890  . 
PrlnoipaU 'Jacob  Hoflfman 
Coordinatort  Petor darling 

The  Rhodoa  Altomatlv^o  prpvldosMn  and  QUt~of-8chool  communloatiqnB  and  media 
cxpoiionco  for  atudonta  who^o  creative  enerptea  and  potential  are  not  reittlzod  In  the 
oorfveiitionul  program*  Out-of*8ohool  experlenccff  apohaored  by  a  bualneao  leader  " 
in  a  '«W^-bcother-llk(?"  capacity  In  buaineaa,  ofttoer  oriented  and/or  community  activity 
are  offered  to  aome  atudonta.  A  ocmmunlcatlcna/modU  component  provKdeis  T, 
atudio  cxporlencea.  Tho  progrnm  la  aharcd  with  othera  through  i  minl-newa  progi«am 
ah^  a  publication  printed  on  their  preaa.  Language  Arta,  Social  Stumoa  Reinforoe;nent, 
Mnth  mid  Science  nro  taught  using  a  variety  of  teaching  technlquoa,  matcriala,  and  field 
^KpoVieucea. 

Rhpdoa  utillzoa  contractual  learning  teohniquoa  and  Individualized  teaching 
methoda. 


•ROOSEVELT  mbDLE  SCHOOL 
Waahlngton  Lane  and  Muagrave  Street  ^ 
DIatriotG  .       .  * 

Phone?  VI  3*0703.  •  ^, 

'  -  JPjplnclpal^  Willlo  Tolea 
Oocrdinat^rt  HaroW  Groaa'  1  ^ 

OPERATION  PRESTIGE    '        '  * 

"  \  '    ■  ;'"  ft  '  • 

Thia  cn-f  Itcprogram  for  atudenta  not  working  to  their  capacity^  ccncenti:atea  on 
the  development  of  baalo  academic  aWUa,  behavior  modification,  and'  the  creation 
of  a  poaltlvo  aelf-lmage.  The  reading  teacher  apenda  a  great  deal    time  with  both 
•tuddnta  and  teaohera  In  planning  their  reading  program,  'fhrough  a  planned  enrichment 
program  of  field  trlpa,  atudenta  are  expoaed  to  dlverae  aocial,  cultural  and  educational 
experlencea,  A  comprehenalve  counaeling  approach  auppcrta  the  educational  program 
through  conaultationa,  ataff  development  and  hoihe  vialta. 
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•WOXBQROUOH  HIGH  SCHOOL  ' 
0401  Wnynio  Avemto 
District  6 
Phone:  812-0320 
Prlnolflnlj  l^obor^  Hoffman 
Coordlnntoct  WUUnm  Hogan 

alternative;  phooham 


Tha  RoxborOURh  Al'tornatlvcPrograra  is  an  Innavativo  floxiblo  aonior  high  oohool  • 
program  which  Qffora  nr|hroxlmatoly  30  mliU-ooursoa  In  3  t^inrwoek  floaaiona,  Studonta 
^  ftro  Involved  in  thccoura©  aolootipn  j>rocoas  and  curriculum  development.  Emplmaia 
la  plac<;d  on^'hnnda  on"^^otfvitit6a  anS  active  atudcnt  partiqipntion.  The  art  clnaa 
relates  m  career  a^aronoaa  and  epportunltioai  atudents  devolep  ..ortfeUca  ef  their 
art  prejo^  in  claaa.  The  atrongtli  of  thia  pregram  la  the  oxeoUcnt  rapport  and  on- 
vlronraoQtwkoro  everyone  caroa. 


•  nUlSH  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
Kn^hta  and  Fairdalo  Reada 
District  8 

,  Phono:  NE  2-8777 
Principal:  Edward  Itzonaoiv 

-  Coordinateri  Shirley  Selop 

ALTERNATIVK  PfiOGRAM 


The  Rush  Alternjitive  Program  offpra  atudonta  an  open  elftaaroem  atmejsphoro  in 
which  indivfdualiaicd  aoU'vitloa  and  Joint  toaoher/pupil  planning  ia  atreaacd.  The  ataff 
identittea  atudcnt  wojiklioaaoa,  thonj^reaoriboa'^fnd  aupporta  a  program  of  remedial 
aotlvitloi.  Academic  growth  ia  viewed  «fi4i  by-^rodUot  of  a  rolaUvoly  free  atmoaohero. 
A  token  system  ia  uaed  aa  fi  motivational  device,  tewarda  students  \vlth  "ftinny  moiW" 
.  for  oompjUrting  vftrloua  Inatruotlcnal  tasks.  The  money  may  bo  redemed  for  different  • 
games  and  books  which  atudonta  mtiy  keep,  /  \ 
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tsoirrii  pintADKMnuA  nitni  kciiool  ^ 

Broad  nnd  Jftckejon  Streets  -        ^     -  *    '    ..      .s^''  > 

Districts  ,  ' 

Phonoj  HO  7-7025  .         \  ; 

IPrlncipal]  Benito  Knrnoso  ^ 

CoowUnntorsj  James  GIbbs,  Dorhnrd  l.n  Ivjorgla  '  *  *        ^  ,  « 

SALE  nims  to  develop  basic  noademic  sUllls  for  student?  who  fnil  to  odjuat  to  the 
regiilnr  school  progmm.  Indfvidunlizcd  Instruction  Is  monitored -by  a  teacher  and  a  '  " 
iitudAt  lender,  creating  n  group  ntm^sphere,  tho  ongoing  eouneollng  effort  Involves  " 
daily  contacts  with  students  and  pare;its,  > 

•SAYRE  JUNIOn  mOH  SCHOOL 
58th  and  Walnut  Streets  ^ 

Dlalrlot  1  *  i 

J   Phojiiet  SH  8-OGlO  . 

Prlhoipul}  Robert  Knverly  * 
Vice  Prinolpal;  Gilbert  Bolsky  ^ 

ALTERNATIVE  PROGRAM  ^ 

The  Snyre  Alternative  Program  i\JJpmpts  to  motivate  low-aehleWng  and  truant  pupils 
'    to  nttend  school  regulnrly.  The  devolopipont  of  snlnblo  akills  nnd  exposure  to  enreer 
opportunities  is  used  to  develop  basic  skills- nnd  creafe  n  positive  self-interest.  Trips 
to  Industries,  local  buslnqssos  and  cultural  events  and  the  resources  of  the  Sayre 
'  Career  lAbpratory  are  used  to  stimulate  student  interest, 

•SOCIETY  HILL  PLAYHOUSE  '  ^  »o 

607  8.  8th  Street  '  '  »         '  ( 

Phone  J.  WA  3-0210 
'  Qireotor:  Dden  Kogan  i 

•   .  ;  •  '  \  " 

PHILADELPHIA  YOUTH  THEATRE/ALTERNATIVE  * 

The  PhUadolphfa  Youth  Theatre  is  a  production  oriented  project  offering  Intense 
exposure  In  thoatto  to  gfl^students  'and  broad  based  exposure  to  3,200  students  throughout 
PhUadel^ia».:During^th9  Off  week  esoho^l  term,  PYT/^Altemntivo  offers  workshop  student 
/>  and  Intense  rehearsia  training*  llternture;  Bpeoc)i,  history,  technical,  acting  and  body 
.  ffiovemoiit  plaflsos  make  \xp  the  cut^oMbim  designed  by  ilie  iwrofessional  staff  (o  introduce 
fftudenta  to  tho;theatre  arts  and  inoreaso  basic  reading  writing,  and  language  skills.  Tlie 
term^..ii^o?q^edencei  are  culminated  by  k  performance.  - 
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•STETSON  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Front  Street  4ind  Allegheny  AVeilue 
"0Utrtot5  \ 

Phonei  GA  S-69C0  "  . 

Prinoipalt  Herbert  Jung  ) 

CoortHnatort  Jay  Steele 

ALTERNATIVE  PROGRAM 


/ 


ThlB  program  for  chronically  truant,  disruptive,  and4ow-achleving  studenta  con- 
centrates on  developfaig  basic  academic  skills,  carder  and  ^^ocatlonal  akllls*  Tho  , 
multl-othnlc  population  relates  well ^o  each  other.  Students  are  exposed  to  career 
options  through  the  career  dovolppment  program.  Close  contact  Is  maintained  with 
parents.  A  psyphologlcal  comppnent  deala  with  problems  of  kllenated  students.^ 


•STOWART-PLEISHER  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
<ylSth  and  Brndywlne  Streets     *  '       J^:  ^ 

Districts  '  \ 

.  Phonej  MA  7-2083 

Principal:  Satnuel  Staff 

Vice  Prlnfijpj^lj  Charles  Edelaoh  . 

■  MINI  school  '  "  '  w-'-"-- \ 

The  two  oomponentti  of  the  Stoddart-Pleisher  Alternative  are  (1)  a  mltilschool  Pro*- 
for  the  Aoad^micftlly  Off  ted  V^hlch  makes  available  Inci^eased  opportmiltied  for 
learning  exper|enceflt  through  the  use  6f  communis  and  cultuir4  resources  and  (22)  a 
^  center  far  a  '^I^emedlal  Program  In  Basic  Skills'^  combining  intensive  and  individualized 
remediation  with  a  regular  school  roster.  A  photography  component  is  coordinated  by 
an  outside  Qonsultant*  An  advisory  team  representing  the  othnlo  makeup  of  the  student 
populatlonf  inolu^ing  facultyt  students,  parents,  area  bu^inestti  community  organiza- 
o  ticns,  counselors  and  administration  representatives  works  with  the  progiram.. 


•SULZjafiRGBR  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
48th  Street  and  Pairmount  A veniie  , 

patriot  1  .    .  -  ^ 

^  3^pnei  TRS-fMSli^  T        ^  .  ,V 

Principal:  JoatphiCoUy  \  s    :  * 

Coordlnatori  Donild  Rivara  «  .  ; 

StlLZBERGER  CAREER  EDUCATION 

^The  four  minlprograms  Jthat  oompriae  the  Sulzberger  Career  Cduoatlon  program  use 
Individualized  approaohea  to  decrease  hostile  attitudes,  improve  basic  skills  and  t>rovjtde 
career  education  experiences  In  the  local  oommunlty  for  students  showing  progressive 
alionatioa  in  classroom  adjustment. 
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•TIOOA  COMMUNTTV  YOOTIl  CKNTER  \ 
aoW  1/2  N.  22nd  Street     .  "  \ 

Dlitrlqt4  \ 
Phon'tt  BA  6-G385 
Prliiolpftls  Pr.  Oliver  Cflhcastor 
Yloe  Prinoipnl:  T.  Souflaa 

Coordinator ]  Donald  Summona  ,      .     "      '  ♦ 

TCYC  la  doalgnod  for  atudonta  who  do  nojt  easily Wll  Into  the  atioepted  patterna 
of  ft  oonvonttonsa  high  aohool.  TCYC  attempta  to  bro^k  a  continuous  cycle  cf  gang 
. .  JlQitttltl««»  truancy,  drcp-cirta  and  paaaive  claaaroom  behavicr.  Program  develcpmcnt 
ta  tlJontlnuous  function  of  TCYC  Invcl'i^g  students  aniljl  faculty.  The  program  e?fploros 
ncn-vlolont  altornatives  cf  problem  solving  between  people  of  the  same  or  different 
ethnic  roups.  TSmall  group  and  individual  counseling  aW  basic  to  the  program.  In- 
dividual activity  centered  Instruction  concentrajing  on  bifsio  skill  remediation  I s< com- 
bined with  curriculum  related  trips  and  cut-cf-the  bulldltig  acllvltios.  A  career  ed- 
ucatjion  program  la  integral  to  the  curriculum  providing  Job^rainlng,  summer  and  part- 
time  Job  placement  and  job  ccunaellngi,  .  '  7} 


•TURNKR,  MIDDLE  SCllOOL 
60U>  Street  and  Baltimore  Avenue 
DlatrlQtl 
Pljcnot  GR4**05e4 
Prlnolpali  Matthew  Kncwles  ^ 
Coordinator}  Mlrlftm  Samuels 

CENTER  FOR  THE  PERj'ORMING  ARTS 


■      X  multi-media  approach  In  teaching  language  artS|  reading  and  nUithematlos  Is  ex- 
plcrib  attHe  Center.  In  this  heterogeneous  group,  basic  skills  Inj^j^tlcn  Islntegrafed 
with  media  nnd  performing  arts  to  meoHflhe  different  abllij^  lev  sis  the  students  exhibit. 
Independent  study  projects  Including  «udent  research  cf  topics  I'elated  to  the  performing 
ftiflf ,  playa,  skits,  audio  topes,  brcadbaatlng  and  documentary  film  are  all  components  of 
thli  program.  / 
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•  UNn'ERSITY  CITY  SCHOOL 
36th  and  Filbert  Streets 
District  1 
Phonot  EV  7-5100 
Principal:  Davlisf^^Martln 
Ooordlnator:  Thurmond  Lyle 


BUSINESS  ACAPBMY  •  / 

The  Business  Academy  Is  a  cooperative  effort  between  the  communJ^tyi^  school 
and  organized  bualneas  ip  create  an  educational  process  which  prepares  students  for 
the  business  world.  Students  are  enrolled  In  the  academy  for  3  years.  The  first  year 
la  devoted  to  Improving  baalc  skUls.  During  the-  tnd  and  3t^  year  the  students  attend 
claaaos  half  of  the  day  and  work  the  remainder  of  ihe  day  in  organized  fielda  of  business. 

•VARB  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
^2n6  Street  and  Snyder  Avenue 
Diatrict  2  . 

Phone:  HO  3-^709  *  ^; 

•  Principal:  George  Fleo  •  '  » 

.  COordintttor:  James  Ronglonp      )  I 

VOCATIONAJu  EXPERIENCE  CENTER 

.  DevelopnriGflt  of  baafb  academic  bWXb  empha sizing^  remed lal  reading  Is  the  focus  ^ 
of  this  program  foa  alienated  and  non-achieving  students.  IhdividuaUzed  and  sniall 
group  Iristructlon  are  Important  components  In  all  areas.  Arts  and  crafts  are  offered 
by  a  local  cooperating  agen%.  Many  students  participate  in  a  work-atudy  program  with 
local  buaineaaea  and  nearby  elementary  achoola.  Parental  vlaitatlons  are  an  Integitl 
part  of  the  program. 


•VAUX  JUNIOR  IMG^  SCHOOL  ^ 

24th  and  Master  Streeta 
;  District  2 
-Phone:  PO  3-9116 
Principal: 

CooFr^natbrj  Pamela  TamburlS 


Thia  program  developea  baalc  academlte  flkilla  for  underachieving  youth  through  i, 
major  program  componenta*  The  Career'  Development  Center  offers  special  carew 
conferencea  in  an  effort  to  broadeti  the  ioforihation  base  of  junior  high  atudents.  A  moatty 
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VAUX  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  (Continued)  . 

traditionali  individualized  program  of  instruction  is  developed  for  each  student  in  the 
Basic  Skills  Center,  using  material  related  to 'occupations,   All  students  in  the  alter- 
native pirogram  participate  in  the  Child  Care  and  bevelopment  Center,   Early  childhood 
eduoiatlon,  child  care,  and  home  management  ar«  taughtv   Exposure  to  the  phild  Care 
and  Development  Center  develops  a  foundation  for  care^qr  experience  and  serves  as 
an  impetus  for  bohavi(^r  modification.  ' 


•WAGNER  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
<^  18th  Street  and  Chclton  AvenUfe 
\  District  6 

Vhone:  LI  9-5545 
Principal!  Dm  Purnell 

Coordinators:  John  CaUen  an|^oyce  Jackson 


ALTERNATIVE  PROGRAM 


Wagner' 8 Hltor native  program  serves  students  Identified  as  undorachievers,  A 
traditional  Junior  high  program  is  offered  using  individualized  materials  and  programs. 
Progress  reports  are  issu^l  bi-weekly  in  an  attempt  to,keoiJ  students  and  parents  aware 
of  student  progress. 


•WA^MAKER  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
11th  Street  and  Columbia  Avenue 
District  5 

Phone:  CE  5-2229  ^  i 
Principal':  William  Lucas 
Coordinator":  Fred  Clayton 

PROJECT  CHANGE 


This  program  attempts  to  change  attitudes  and  behavior  of  low  achieving  and 
.chronically  truant  children.   Students  are  divided  Into  two  groups;  academic  and 
oommeroiHl,   MathemaUos,  reading  and  critical  thinking  skills  are  emphasized  in  the 
curriculum.   Counseling  Is  continual  and  contact  is  frequent  and  personal. 
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•WEST  PIlILADKLPHIA-UNIVERSITy  CITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
3Gth  and  Filbert  Stroots 
•District  1 

Phonot  EV  7-5100  - 
Pdnoipalt  Dnvia  Martin  ^ 
Coordinator:  Alan  Kratnor 

mPlVIDUALIZED  STUDY  PROGRAM  (ISP) 

ISP  provides  a  noh«-graded»  non-textbook  program  in  which  students  complete  in- 
dividualized learning  packets.  Each  day  students^vhave  3  periods  a  day  for  a  full  range 
of  academic  subjects,  one  period  for  minor  subjects  (offered  through  outside  resources) 
and  time  for  independent  study  projects  at  sites  throughout  the  city.  Students  are 
grouped  In  5  teams  based  on  foreign  language  proficiency*  Each  studei^  is  expected 
to  do  concentrated  study  in  nis  expressed  areg  of  Interest. 


•WEST  PHILADELPHIA-UNiVERSITY  CITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
410  N,  34thiiStreet 

District  1  ■  . 

Phono:  BA  2-3202 
PrlnoipaU"  Davis  Maa*tin 
Coordtnatot*!  Norman  Matlock 

"^UNNYCREST  ACADEMY  -  ' 

Sunnycrest  is  an  off-site  alternative  program  for  male  studetits  characterized 
as  alienated,  chronically  truant,  or  itivolved  in  gang-related  activity,  Unlvetstty  City 
High  School,  in  cooperation  with  Youth  Servicesr  Iiid*  has  developed  the  program  which 
emj^hasizes  basic  skills,  and /offers  studetia  an  informal,  highly  supportive  learning  • 
environment,  Basic  skills  are  taught  In  a  fairly  traditional  fashlonr  All  subjects  are  < 
taught  at  Sunnycrest,  except  shop  which  is  offered  at  University  City,  A  social  worker 
workfl  with  the  program  and  meets  monthly  with  parents  to  inform  them  of  the  students 
progress*  «  " 

•'  .  \ 

*  WEST  PHILADELPHIA  HIGH  SCHOOL-COMMUNITY  FREE  SCHOOL 
4226  Baltimore  AVfenue 

District  1  ^  ^' 

Phone;  EV  7-4069 

Principal:  Walter  Scott  '  •  .    '  , 

Coordinator:  MiUon  James      «  .  \ 

.  '    '  ^  -•  - 

The»Co^ttmunity  Free  School  Is  located  In  an^pff-site  tuilding*  Students  are  offered 
the  traditional  school  curriculum,  alternative  course  si  and  an  oppoi^tunity  for*- 
community-based  jobs»  The  {program 'also  provides  group  guidance  and  counseling  ' 
sessions.  « 


•WEST  PHILADELPHIA  HIGH  SCHOOL-COMMUNITY  SERVICES  ANNEX 
4601  iplpruce  Street 

District  1.  ' 
Phono!  GR  1-2619 
Principal!  ^pUor^cott 

Coordlnatorr' MarJoi*io  Jarvis       ■  '  \  ^        ■  . 

This  prog:ranvwas  ostabUshed  to  provide  greatly  needed  help  for  students  with 
,  serious  emotional  and  learning  problems.  Each  student's  day  Includes  one  half-day's 
instruction  In  basic  sldlls,  and  one  half-day  of  serVices-in  a  obmriiunlty  apprenticeship 
.  progrttnt»-  Teachers  vary  their  teaching  techniques,  focusing  on  the  application  of 
•  concepts  to  related  skills  and  occupations.  Trips  .to  ^cultural  and  social  events  pro- 
vide mo1;{vation  and  expose  stUQerits  to  career  opportunities. 

•WILSON  JUNIO^JflGH  SCHOOL-TAKING  IN  MOlljS  EDUcATlbN  (-WME) 
Loretto  and  Cottman  Avenues 
District  8  \ 
principal:  Harvey  D6l0(*ast 

Coordinator:  Kenneth  SWper  >  / 

-  >         "     '  '  .  ■    .  ?  i  . 

Project  'rfME  has  developed  group  dynamics'' as  a  tool  to  Understand  the  social  and 
personal  problems  of  alienated  students  as  related  to  the  educational  program. 
Flexibility  In  course  selection  Is  similar  ta^he  freedom  of  a  college  program,  tao- 
-vatlve-courses -supplement  the  traditional  academic  curriculum  and:  are  Implemented 
tlirough  various  teaching  techniques. 

^ALTERNATIVE  SCH^OtS  PROJECT  .  ^ 

Coordinator:  Glsha'Berkowltz 

Lfnda  Wilson  (Alternative  West)  .  .  '  ^ 

Alternative  East:  Greenwood  Avenue  aiid  Watt  Lane,  Vl^noote,  Penna.  10095 
Alternative  Vyest:  237  tipper  Gulph  ^oad,  Radnor,  Jgennsylvanla  19087 

Thl^  program  contains  over  300  high  school  st&dents  and  represefiits  a  cooperative 
venture  between  the  School  District?  of  Philadelphia  and  five  Suburban  school  districts: 
Ablpgton,  Cheltenham,  Lower  Merlon,  Radnor  and  Sprlngfietf.  Students,  parents  and 
staff  work  together  to  Implement  the  concept  of  the  school  as  a  community,  ^hey 
codperatlvely  participate  In  curriculum  planning,  and  operating  the  plyslcol  plant. 
Small  class  size  and  Individualized  Ipstruction  promote^close  student/teacheje  Te- 
'  latlonships.  "  * ;  .  -  «  ^ 

The  Alternative  Schools  Project  IS  designing  ways  of  teaching  and  learning  that 
attempt  to  provide  each  student  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  In  ways  best  suited  to 
hls-abllltlea  and  Interests.  Innovations  In  curriculum,  scheduling  and  management 
complement  lAore  traditional  offerings  in  areas  such  as  math,  science  and  language/^ 
Interdisciplinary  programs  explore  real  problems  Involving  the  Interrelationship  of 
-  -  Ideas  and  concepts^  Each  student  Is  encouraged  to  partlc{i)ate  In  a  community  centered 
;  activity.'  Time  Is  set  aside  t<^  facilitate  In-depth  study,  extended  travel  or  work'. '  An 
open  campus  policy  gives  students  experience  in  assuming  responslblllfy  for  his  or  her 
own  actibns.  *  .  • 
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D  I  H  E  C  T  0  R  Y  OF 


A  L  T  E-  R  W  A  T  I  V  E  ■ 
-.p^tU  B  Lie.  SCHOOLS 


0 


1975 


INTERNATIONAL  CONSORTIUM 
FOR  OPTIONS  IN 


Center  for  Options  in  Public " 

Education  • 
School  of  Education,  Room  339 
Indiana  University 
Bloomington,  Indiana  ,4.7401 


.PUBLIC  EDUCATION 
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DIHEQIORY  OF  ALTERNATIVE 
'  PUBLIC  SCH00L3 


ALiUlvA 

AnohQrage;    Project  Save,  Anchorage 
Borough  School  District,  5300  if  Street, 
Anchorage,  AL  90503.  Multi-CMltural, 
Grades  9-a2,  100-200  Students. 

ftouglas:  ^Project  Careers,  Box  529, 
Dougl»s,  AL  99824.    Multi-Curtural . 

Fairbanks »    Career  Extension,  Fairbanks- 
North  otar  Borough  Schotfl  District,  Box 
1250,  Fairbaj^ka,  i\L  -99707..    Grades  9-12, 
50-100  Students,  Multi-Cultural, 

Juneau:.  Alternative  High  School/Project 
Careers,  P.O.  Box  709,  Juneau,  AL  99801. 
Cdntinuation  School,  I50  Students, 
Ages,.;L2  -  Ad\aU 

Anchorage;    Anchorage  E\c6riing  High 
School,.  2650  E.  Northern  Lights  Blvd. , 
Anchoragi3,  AIfc-99504.    U-20  Years, 
400  gtud^nta;  ^ 

Steller  Secondarjp  Alternative  School, 
2500  Bluigberry  Lane,  Anchorage,  AL 
'  99503.^    Grades  7-12,  I60  Students.     /  / 


ARI^OWA 

Phoenix;    Continuing'  2.iucation  Center, 
512  Pierce  E. ,  Phoenix,  AZ  120 
Students . 

Tucson:    Tucson  lligh  School,  Emended' 
Day  ^Program,  400  lU  2nd  Av-enu?,  Tucson, 
AZ  8570*5-    Ci>ntijiiuation  School,  Ages 
13-42  (average  ages  18-19)1,  300  ^u- 
dents. 

Project  M3RE,  c/o^ Linewedver  ELementary^ 
School,  461  S.  Bryant,  Tucson^,  85711. 
School-Uithoutr^Walls,  Grades  10-12. 

Exploratory  Learni/ng  Ceiiter,  IZOO  E. 
Broadway,  Tucson,  A^  85719.    Learni^jfg  " 
Center,  K^6,  350  Students.  ^ 


Irkanaas 

liiiiie  Roc^i    Opportunity  School,  13th 
and  Pine^St.,  Little  Rocic,  Ark.  72204. 
,  Open  School,  90  Students,  .^es  13-15. 
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CAIJFORiv'IA 


Alameda:    Alameda  City  Unified  District,  Millard  McCoilam  Schqol,  .^311  I^ucian 


Island  High  School,  Opon/School  Witliout 
Walls,  2iV37  Eagle  Ave.,  Alameda,  CA 
9A501.    Grades '11-12,  204  Students. 

Alhaitibra;  Alhambra  Alternative  School, 
101  S,  Second  St.,  iUhaimbra,  C A  91801.' 
School  Within  A- School,  Grades  10-12, 


' 50-100"  Students. 

.  ♦»  ^ 

Alum  Rock;    Anthony  Dorsa  School,  1^9-0 
Bal '.Harbor  Dr.,  95122^1,  2  Schools: 
Comraunication-Plus-K-6.,  The  World  ^ 
Fine  Arts- K- 6.    Vouchei*  Program      '<  ' 

Clycte  Arbuclde  School^  1970  Cinderella 
Lane,  Alum  Rock,  C A  95116.    3  Schools: 
Learn  By  Doing  1-5,  Learning  for 'Life 
SchoQl  1-5,  The  Traditional  School  1-$.VP 

Clyde  Fischer  School,  1720  Hopkins  Dr. 
Alum  Rock,  C A  "95122.  .Grades  6-8. 
Voucher  Program.^ 


Ave..,  Ali^m  Rock,  CA  >  Vouch^T 

Program.  -4.  Schools:    Coiitinuous  to- 
gress  Learning  Kr5;i  Ehriohment  Sclidol. 
3-5,  Individualized  Learning  Program 
K-5,  Traditional  Sqhool^ K-5. 

O;  S>  IJubbard  School,  17ii5i  Jung.  Avp., 
Alum  Rock,  CA  95122.    Voudher  Pl-ftgram.  j 
2  Schools:    Adventures  inltearning 
School  K-5^  Total  JSxperienge  ScHool  Kj5» 


Donal  Meyer  School,  lfi2A  Daytona  Dr., 
Alum  Rpck,  "^CA  95122.    Voucher  Program. 
6  Schools:    Extension  of  Mini-School 
Pro  grams'"  6-8,  Basic-  Skills  Program  K-8, 
Sullivan  Individualiaed  Language  Arts 
System  K-8,  Down-To-Earth  4^-6,  Fine 
Arts  for  Creative.  Ebcpression  K-8, 
School  2Q0O  is  Future  Oriented  1-8. 

Grandin  ttiller ^School,  1259  3.  Kind 
Rd.,  Alum  Rock,"  CA  95122.  Vousier 
Pragj^am^,    3  "Schools;    Basic  Academic  ; 
SJdlls  P;-ograra  K-6,  .mni 'Sclioo^..  IC-6, 
Multi*  Cultural  Program  K-6.  ' 

Mayfair  School,  2000  Kammerer  Aye., 
Alum  Rock,  CAt;951l6,    Vouchar  Pj^agowam. 
^  Scho9ls:    The  Bilingual-Bi cultural 
Schaol  *K-5,  Learning  Tree  IC-5,  Maximum 
Exposure  in  Education  K-5,  People  to 
People  K-5. 

mdred  Goss.  School,  2^5  Van  Wijakle  • 
Lane,  Alum  Rock,  CA  95116.  ■  Voucher 
Program,    3  Schools:    Learning  Un- 
limited K-6,  Reading  Enrichment  & 
Discovery  School  EC-6,»  Seventh  Grade 
Program.  ^ 


CiL  ^5127.   .Voucher  Program.,  5  Schbols: 
Creative  Arta  Program  6-8^ 'Fine  Arts  ^  • 
Program  6-^8,  Math/Sciene4  iProgram 
"Three  R's"  Plus  Bahofil -6-8,  'Life  Tiine 
Sports-Middle  School. 

Richard  Conniff  School,  E.  Hills 

Dr.,  Alum  Rock,  dA  95127.'    Voucher  Pro- 
gram.   3  Schools;  Bi-Lingu&l/Bi-.Cultural 
School,  Spanish/English  K-$,  Success 
.  School  1-5.  ' 


Sylvia  Cassell  Scjfiool,  I360  TiillahasS^e 
Dr.j  Alum  Rook,  CA  95122,.   Voif cher, Pr6w^  : 
gram.  '  A  Schools,:    Cultural  Ai;*ts  Pjro-  . 
gram  1-5,  Daily  Living  1-^6,  Kindergarieij, 
The  Traditional  PluS  Program:    Enriched  . 
;  Approaches  to  Basi0  Educ,'  1-5*  * 

V/illiairi  Shoppard  School,  i;80  Rough  and 
Ready  Dr.,,  Aluin  Rock,  OA  95133.  Voucher, 
Program.       Schools:    Greatiye-  Acijieve- 
ment  Center  6-8,  Individualized  Learning 
Program  6-8,  Traditional  Learning  Pro- 
gram 6-8.  ■.  i 

Alviao;    George  Ilayne  School,  Taylor  and--: 
School  Sts,,  Alviso,  CA  95002,    Pre  K-6,;;; 
A75  Students.  . 
♦  , 

Anaheim';    Anaheim  High  ochool.  Learning  ' 
Center  Program,  811  V/.  Lincoln  Ave". ,   t  , 
Anaheim,  C A  92805.    Grades  11-12,  90 
Students.' 

Arroyo; Grande!    Lopez  High  School,  1221 
Ash  Ave,,  Arroyo  Grande,  CA  93420.  \ 
Continuation  School ;  Grades  9-12,  165 
Students^  f       '  ; 
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Azuaa;    Camp  Oak  Grove,  ^oix  500,  Azusa> 
CA  91702 ,    Sohoor  Within '  A  School, 
Chrades  5-9,  Students. 

Citrus  Continuation  High  Schodl,  ^^56 
5th  St.',  Azusa,.  CA^ 91702.    Free  School: 
..Grades  9-12,  2QQ  Students,  Teenage 
Parenrbs'S    Grades  9-12,  35  Students,  - 

Paramounli:,  Lee  Eleraeritary,  Azysa  High,' 
546  3.  Ci1a:'us  Ave.,  Azusa,,  CA  93K'02,  ' 
Bilingual/Bicultiu:al,  Program,    Grades ' 
K-2:    180  Students,  Ck-ade?' 9-12:    AO  \ 
Students,  . 

Bakersf ield :    Alternative  Education 
Program  (Planning),  2000th  2Ath  St., 
Bakersf  ield,  CA  93301.    Grades  ll-;!,2, 
lAO  Students.  , 

Dtstriet  Continuation  Program,  200  P 
St.,  -Baker sfi'eld,  CA  9330ii.  Continuia- 
tion  Schqol,  Grades  10-12,  50^ Students. 

Barstow :    Central  High  School,  ^^05' XT. 
Second  St.,  (Mail  address:    555  3.  "H" 
St.),  Barstow,  CA  92311^  Continuaiiion 
School,  Grades  9-12,  12p  Students. 

Predricks  Street -School,  ^09  E.  Fred- 
ricks,  Barstow,  CA.'  Pregnancy/Mater- 
nity School,'  Grades  9-12,^-30  Students,  ^ 

Bellf lower;    Somerset  Continuationi  High 
SchoolV;2242  E,  Laurel,  Bellf lower,  ,CA 
>  90706.    C^tinwj^tion  School,  Grades  9- 
12,  235  Stucte^its. 

Berlml^     AGORA,  "EerkeiSy  High  Campus, 
Berkeley  CA  9A70A.  Mijlti-Cultural 
School,  (iTades  10-12,  100.  Students. 

Berkeley  College  Preparatory^  Berkeley 
High  School  dampus,  22^6  Milvi^  St., 
Berkeley,  CA  9A70A.    Schooa  Ul-thln-O.^^, 
School,  Grades  10-12,.  150'  Students,. 

Early  Learning  Center,  1309  .Bancroft 
•  Way,  Berkeley,  CA.  ,  Multi-Cilltural/  - 
School,  Cb^ades  Pre  K-3,  75  .Students. 

East  Campus,  1925  Derby,  Berkeley,  CA, 
Learning  Center,  Grades  9-12,  ,175 
Students i 


Franldin  Alternative  School,  1150  Vir- 
ginia St  .f  "Berkeley,  CA  9A702.    Multi-  v 
Cultujpai,  School  Within  A  School,  Grades 
A-6,  500  ^Udents.     '         .  . 

Genesis,-  Community  High  SQhoo;L,  Adrainis- 
■  tr'^tive  Building,,  "Berkeley  High  Campus, 
^  22i4:6' Milvia.,  ^erkejey,  CA  9A70A.  Open 

School,  School  Vfithin  A  School,  Grades 

10-12,  l6d  Students. 

Jefferson  Elementary,  MOO  Ada  St., 
Berkeley,  CA  9-4702.  Multi^Cultural, 
School  Within;^  School,  Grades  K-^, 
•  5QP  Students.  ;  , 

Jefferson  Tri-Part  Model,  Rose  at  Sacra- 
mento Sts.,  Berkeley,  CA.  utaditional. 
Individualized,  Multi- Cultural.,  Schools 
Within  A  School,  Grades  K-3,  567  Stu- 
dents.  ■  ,  ^ 

John  Muir  School,  2955  Claremont  Ave., 
Berkeley,  CA  9A708*    Open  Sahool,  En- 
vironmental Learning  Center,  Grades  K'-3, 
386  Students.      ■  '  ^, 

K.A.R.Er,  King  Junior  High  SBhool  Cauipus, 
1781  Rose  St.,  Berkeley,  CA.  School  V/ith- 
ih  A  School,  Grades  7-8,  1A2  Students. 

ICilimanjaro,  1820  Scenic  Ave.,  Berkelejy, 
CA.    Community  Centered  Free  School,' 
Grades.  K-6,  50. Students. 

Malcolm  X  Environmental  Studies  Program, 
1731  Prindb  St.,  Berkeley,  CA''9A702V 
^hUti-Ctiltural,  Environm,ental  Learning 
'Center,  (i:ad'e^  4-6,  90  Students. 

Marcus  Garvey  Institute,  ^2107  Poiirth  St., 
Berkeley,  CA.    Learning  Center,  Grades 

9-  12,  60  §tuden€s. 

^Jfedel  A,  Berkele/^lgh  Campus,  22^6  ^ 
M'^ta^'Sfcrj  Berkeley, A  9A70A.    Multi-  , 
Cultural,  School  Within  A  School,  Grades 

10-  12,  AOO  Students.  " 

Odyssey,"  Milbia  and  Stewart  Ave., 
^Berkeley,  CA  ^ii703.    Open  School,  Grades 
■7-9,  100-200  Students. 
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Berkeley:    On  Target,  'Berkeley  High 
Campus,  2246  mvia  St.,  Berkeley,  CA 
9U10U>    Learning  Center,  School  Within 
A  School,  Grades  10-12,  100-200  Stu-- 
dents. 

V 

School  oj*  The  Arts,  Berkeley  High 
School  Campus,  Community  Theatre  Build- 
ing,. Room  102,^22ii6  Milvia  St.,  'Berke- 
ley, CA  9W^.    Multi-^Culttiral,  Learning 
Center,  Grades  10-12, /22O  Students. 


Brea ;    Brea  Olinda  High  School,  "Expand- 
q4;}  Independent  Study:    An  Alternative 
Appyoach'f,  803  E.  Birch  St.,  Bi^a,  CA 
92623^    Grades- 11-12,  I6  Studellts. 

CapistVano  Beach:  .  San  Clemente  High, 
D^a  Mils  High,  Marco  Forster  Junior 
HiJsh,  26$;26  Victoria  Blvd.,  .Capistrano. 
BeaSu  CA  92624.    Opportunity  Schools, 
Grades\7-12,  78  Students. 


West  Campus-Basic  Skl!j[. 
sity  Ave,*",-  Berkeley, 
Students. 


1222  Univeiv 
Grade  9,  75 


P.O. 

Eaiipatria,,  CA  92233.  School 
Within  A  School,  Grades  9-12,  12  Stu- 


Calipatrj^r  Calipatria  High  School, 
Box  "G",  fcai 


dents. 


Career  Exploi^itio^,' West  Campus,  1222  1 
University  Ave.,  Berkeley,  CA.  Grade 
9,^00  Students. 

V/est  Campus  HUI,  1222  University  Ave,, 
Berkeley,  CA.    Learning  Center,  Grades  • 
9-10^  loo  Students.. 

'  '■  > 

Wffst  Cam]^us  l/ferk  Study,  1222  Ur^iversi- 
^ty  Ave.,  Berkeley,  CA,    Grade  9,  50. 
Students. 

V/illard  Alternative,  Willard  Junior 
High  School,  2425  Stuart  St.,  Berkelejr, 
CA.  '  Open  School,  Grades  7-8,  150  Stu- 
dents. 

United  Nations  We^,  21>1  i^th  St., 
Berkeley,  C A  9/^702.     (P.O.  Box  2267),  ^ 
Multi-Cultural  School,-  Grades  9-12, 
75  Students, 

Yoga  Reading  9D,  1222  University  Ave . , 
Berkeley,  CA  94702.    School  V/ithin'A 
School,.  Ck-ade  9,  50  Students. 

Beverly  Hills  ^    ^plied  Education  Cen> 
ter,  241  Moreno  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills  High 
School,  B6verly  Hills,  CA  90212, 
School  Within  A  School,  ^ 

The  Newbridge  School,  8844  Burton  Way, 
Beverly  Hills,  CA  90211. 


Cambria;    Coast  .Joint  Union  High  Scliool, 
Drawer- 0,  Cambria,  C A  93428.  Opportun-^ 
ity/Continuation  School,  Grades  9-12,     :  H 
18  Students. 

Cardiff-By-The-Sea:    San  Dieguito  High 
School,  2151  Newcastle,  Caraiff-By-Ther-  . 
Sea,  CA  92007,    School  Within  .A  Schoo^i  .  • 
Grades  9-12,  150  Students. 

Cedarville :    Surprise  Valley  High,  School, 
P.O.  Box  28  F,  Cedarville,,  CA  96IO4. 
School  Without  Walls,  Grades  9-12,  12-. 
30  Students.  . 

Ceres:    Argus  High  School,  P.O.  Box  307, 
Ceres,'  CA  95307.    Continuation  School,  .  , 
Grades  9-12,  130  Students. 

Ceres  High  School,  Alternate  Ways  Pro- 
grani,  P.O.  8ox  307,  Ceres,  CA  95307. 
School  -Within  A  School,  (Jradea  9-12,  18 
Students .     ^.^        ^,  ^ 

Charter  Oak:  "Arrow  High  {School,  21329 
E,  Cienega,  Charter  Oalc,  CA  9172^ 
-continuation  Sc|iool,  Grades  9-12,  7I  , 
■'.Students.  ^  ,  "  ^  ' 

Chula  Vista:    John  J.  Montgomery  Elemen- 
tary School,  1601  Hermosa,  Chula  Vista,  ^• 
C A  92010.  .  Bilingual-Mua,ti-CtUWal,..  t 
Grades  K-4,  300  Students. 


'  Brawleyt    Desert  Valley  High  Sehool,   *     {losebank  Elementary^  School,  80  Flower 
North  Imperial  Ave.,  Br awley,"  CA  92227.    's;^'.,  Chula  Vista,  C A  92010,  School 
Continu£^tion  School,  Graces  9-12,  40-    '  Within  A  School,  Grades  K-6,  500  Stu- 
70  Students.  •  .  *        .  dents. 


\ 
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Chioo:    Chico  Unified  District,  Pair 
View  High  School,  23^7  Fair  St.,  Chico^ 
CA  95926, V  Pregnant  Minor  Program, 
Qpades  9-12,  1-U  ^tiidents. 

Claremoqt?    Claremont  High  School 
(Planning),  1701  Jlorth -Indian  Hill  Blvd. 
.  Claremont,  CA  91711.    School  Within  A 
School,  Graces  9-12. 

.  "  Clovis;    (Jlpvis  Opportimity  Scjhool,  901 
4th  St. ,  Oiovis , .  CA.  9363.2 .    Grade s  " 
21 ,  Studenta,^^,  .  — ^  ^ 

^  \  "          '■'  .  . 

,Gaiiettay 'Scljooa,  90][^  5th  St.-  Clovis, 

GA  936i;^.    Continuation  School,  Gra^' 
^-12,  1^7  Stud^njbs.,  . 

Col  ton;.   Slover  Msimliaih  High  School,-' 
325  Heignosa  Ave.,  Col  ton,  CA  9232i^ 
^.Continuation  School,  Grades  9-12,  1&5 
Students.       o  ^ 

Complqn;    (pollege  Program  for  High 
School '^Students,.  60/i  S.  Tairfarind  Ave.,  " 
.  Compton,  CA  902:31.  ^  Grades  1'D-12,  282 
Students, 

pominguez  Senior  Jiigh  3ch9ol,  15301 
San  Joeie  Ave'.,  Compton,  CA  90221. 
Mvanceld  Cpinmuni cation  T6x;hniques :    -  > 
*  Grades  Xl-.i2,  '53  Students.  ■  Cireer 
Assistance -Pi-ogr^un:    Grades  11-12,  53 
Students.  * 

-      ■  '-^  ■  ^\ 

Executive  Internship  jhrogram,  1301  S." 
Oleander,  Qompton,  CA  90220,  Grades 
4J.I-I2,  2^.,Students. 

'  Costa  Ifes^i    Costa  ^sk  High  School, 
Mesa  ^ternative,  26501  Fairview  Road, 
Costa"  Mbsa^  CA  92626.   (School  Within  A 
School,  Grades  9-12,  5q  Students. 

School  Age  Mother  Program,  1857  Pla- 
dentia  Ave.,  Cc^sta  J'fesai '  CA  92627. 
Continuation  School,  Grades  9-12,  20 
» Students'. 

Covelo;    Round  Valley  H:|^h  School,  P.O. 
Box  206,  Cov^elb,  CA  95^28,  Continua- 
tion Class,  Grades  9-12,  18  Students, 

Cupertino;    Open  Program,  Eaton  School, 
Cupertino  Union  Sch.  District,- 10301  ' 
Vista. nr.,  Cjipertino,  CA.    170  Students. 


SURE  ( Seif-Understandirig  anci  Realisjation 
in  Education),  Itonta  Vista  School,  Cupeg- 
tino  Union  3chool  District,  IO3OI  Vista*^ 
Dr.,  Cupertino,  CA  95014>.    School  Within 
A  School,  ^ades  3-6,  61  Students. 

^  y'  - 

Dana  Point;    Committee  to  Study*  Proposal 
for  Alternative  Highifechool,  Capistrano 
Unified .  School  District,  Dana  Poin^t,  CA. 
Planning  Stage. 

Daly'll^ty:    Panorama  School, '25  Bellevue/ 
Ltmrpilaiy  City,  CA  9^0M.    Ihilti  Grade^/ 
Op\n  School,  Grades  K-1^    75  Students, 
B3  5-6;    90  Sl^udents.  ■ 

erne S3  School,  Community  Environmen- 
s^alj^ucation  pgh  School,K  6996  Mission 

Paly  6ity,  CA  9^017.    School. Within 
A  School,  Grades  11*12,  250  Students. 

Danville :    Baldwin  School,  iianville  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Danville,  C A  94526.  Three 
Schools  Within  A  School  -  each''  with  own  ^ 
program  -  Open  School,  School  Without 
Walls,  Grades  K-6,  710  Students.  / 

Dinuba;  Magnolia  High  School,  Box  125, 
Dinuba,  CA  936l8.  Cbntinuatign  Schpol, 
Grades  9-12,  53  Students,  '  \ 

*  .  ■       ■/  ' 
Eagle  Rook;.  Area  H  Alternative  School, 
4X60  Eagle  Rock  Blvdi  ,^  .Eagle  Rock,»  CA 
9OO65.    Open  School,  Grades,  K-12,  300 
Students. 

£1  Centre ;    Park  Avenue  Continti^ition  H. 
B, ,  555  Park' Avenue,  El  Centre,  *CA 
''922A3.    Continuation  School,  Grades  9-12,  , 
'120  Students, 

"Encine ;    Opej;i  Classroom  Environmental 
Education  Project  1970-74,  International 
Center  for  Educational  rj^velopment," 
16161  Jentura  Blvd.,  Encijio,  C A  91316, 
Open  Schools  in  4  locations:  ^ 

Gi'and  View  School/  Manhattan  *Beach 
City  School  District,  Grades  K-6,  . 
500  Students.  . 

Grape  St.  Elementary  School,  Lo*s 
Angeles,  CA  90059, 'Grades  K-6,  1000 
"  Students. 

■  I 
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Palomar  Elercentary  School,  Chula  < 
ViatQ^  CA  92011,  Groclea  10-6/  675  ' 
Students.    .  . 

Kew-Bennet  Elementary  Schools, 
Inglewood,  QA  9P303.    Grades  K-3 
and  6,  630^ Students.  ^ 

V^ey  AltopttativQ  School,  p/o  506A 
Enclno  Ave,-,  Encijio,  Ca'  91316. 

JBureka:    Teenage  Mather  Program,  2500 
»'E"  St.,  Eureka,  Oa  95501,  Pregnancy- 
Maternity  Center,  Grades  7-12^  15 
Student 8. 

Fallbrocyk:    Fallbrook  Union  High  School, 
P.O.  Box  368,  Fallbrook,  C A  92028, 
Continuation  SohooX,  grades- 9-12,  30 
Students,        -  • 

Fontanq:  Birch  High  School,  8330  Lo-  ' 
oust  St,,  Fontana,  CA  9:^35.  v  Continua- 
tion School,  Grades  10*12,  3^30  Students. 

'  ^o^ter  Citv!    Audubon  School,  8^1  Gull 
Ave.,  Foster, City,  CA.  tMti-age/ 
" Continuous  Process,  Grades  1-5,^81 
St^udents. 

E^ehonti  Alternative  Scho9l,  Irvington 
Hif^H' School,  ia800  Blacow  Rfi.,  Fremont, 
CA  9453ff;  3chool  Without  f/dOls,  Grades 
9-10^*  60  Students. 

Fremont  ^nlXied  District,  UiUiomson 
High  School,  3At)0  Eggors  Dr,,  Fremoi;t, 
*  CAp94^536.    Continuation  School,  GrXdos 
9-^2,  325  Students": 

3?uilerton:    Alternative  Hig^.fechool, 
Fullerton  UAion  Hi^h^Schooi;  210  E. 
- X3h4pman^ JPWler t Oft,  feli-f or^i ^ 
School  Within  A  ^ohool,  AgoL  44-18,  8^ 
Stuperhts,      '*    '        .       1  '  " 

C8iifl)ttunity^  Qpoii  School,  o/o  Maple  Combiun- 
Ity  Centaj;*,.  2U  E,  Valencia  pr.,  Puller- 
itoi*,  CA  92633.    Open-  School,  School 
Without  Walla ,j  Grades  K-8,  Aijes  5-lit. 
80  Students.  |  J 


Fullorton  Unibn  High  School,  201  E. 
Chapman  Ave,,  Pullorton,  CA  92634. 
<»J3chool  Within  A  School,  Grades  9-12, 
65-85  Students, 

La  Vista  High  School,  909  N.  State. 
College  Blvd.,  hiUerton,  CA  92631. 
Expectant  Minors  Program,  Grades  9-12,  * 
10  Students r  ' 

Sunny  Hills  High  School,  1801  Warbyrton 
Way,  Fullerton,  CA  92633.    School  Within 
-A  School r  Grades  9-10,  8A  Studdnts. 
Independent  Study  Program:    trades  9-12, 
88  Studei^tfl. 

Troy  lUgh  School,  Project  Succeed  (EH) 
220  E,  Dorothy  Lane,  Fullerton,'  CA 
92631.    Opportunity  School,  fjrados  9-12, 
150  Students, 

Gait;.  Estrellita  High  School,  Gait  High 
School,  U5  N.  Lincoln  Way,  Gait,  CA 
9^32.    Continuation  School,  Grades  11- 
12,  ?2  Students.. 

Gardenai    6reative  Qhildren's  School, 
2921  W.  Roaoorans  Ave.,  Gardens,  CA 
902A9.    Agds  4,  9-13. 

,  Glendale;    Allan  F,  Dally  lUgh  School, 
220  N.  K&nwood,  Glendale,  CA  91206. 
Continuation/Open  School,  Grades  lOt-ia^ 
35Q  Students.  .  ' 

GolQjtQ !    Dos"  Pueblos  High  School,  7266 
Alameda  Aye,,  Goleta,  CA.  , School  V/ithlh 
A  School,,  Grades  9-12,  100  Students. 

Grnnadh  Hilln;    Granada  Hlllo  High. SchocQ, 
105>5  Zelaah  Ave. ,  GranadaHlllo,  CA* 
91344..    School  Within  A  School,  "Grades 
10-12,  150 -Students.  »       *     ^  ' 

ifaftillton  City;  TJanSatoli  Union  Hlgl^^ —  ' 
School,  Box  488,  Hamilton  City,  CA 

'95951.  Continuation  School,  Grades'  9-12- 
14  Students.  ' 


fethornei    Juan  Cabrillo  Elementary, 
5:iuy  i  HawthorhQ,  CA  9OS!i0. 

School  Within  A  Sbhoa^Frco  School, 
Grades  4-6,  ^2  Studento, 


/ 
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laurel  School,  P.O.  Box  5000,  Havuard, 
CI.  School  Within  A  School,  Crades  K- 
3,  31  Sttticnts. 

Eeroosa  Beach;    SoVth  Bay  Conamity 
School,  1956  tonterey  piTd*,.Heraosa 
Beach,  CA*. 

.  H6llister;    Career  Opportunity  School, 
3230.Southsid^.Hd.,  Hollis^r,  CA  - 
95023*    Continufftion/Probation  School, 
Grades  7-12,  91  Students- . . 

Hughson;   3i;ily  Joe  i>ickens  High  School, 
.P.O.  Box  S8,  HughgonyjgA  95326.  Con- 
tinuation School,  Grades^^,  19 
Students.*  •         ^  •  •  . 

9 

mmiington  Beach;    C/iP-Cca-eer  Assistance 
'Progran,  Conpton  Senior  High  S<*ipol, 
]lc:X5nnell  Doiigla?  Astronautics  Co., 
5301  Bolsa  Ave.,  Huntington  Beach, 
•  Grades  11-12,  13  Students. 

•  ay 

Inl^  Progran,  1902  17th  St., 
*  Huntington  Beach,  CA  926^6,  '  Grades 

Svenin^fKiEh  School,  J.7200  Coldeiwest 
Ave.,  ftmtington  B^ch^  CA  92647*  . 
^Continuation  School,  Grades  9-12,  270 
^udents.  .  ♦ 

Vintf rsburg  High  School,  17200  Golden- 
west',  Ihintington  Beach,  CA*92647* 
Continuation  ^pbool,  Grades  9-12,  286 
Students.      ''^  »  •  • 


rvlnrsburc;    Fouler  Unified  tiistrict, 
•*Qasis  Hig.h  School,  U15  IJarion  St., 
S^ingsburg,  CA  93631.  Continuation 
School,  Grades  ^-12,  J!S  Students.  \ 

l£  'Hsbra;    Louell  High  School,  -/Iten^- 
tive  School,  16200  Aaber  lialleir  Dr., 
P.O.  Box  ITjt,  La  Habra,  CA  90631*  C^^des 
,10^12,  100  Students. 

LaJcevo^;    Artesia  High  School,  12icl 
S.  Del  kxi  Blvd.'i  Lakeu'Ood^__CA.  90715.  ,  ' 
Opportunity/Sxtended  Progras,  Grades 
9=12,  28^  Day  and  52  ihrcning  Students. 

La'  I-ie^a:    La  Presa  Junior  High  School, 
i;750  Datfe  Ave.,  P.O.  Box,457,^  U  Kesa, 
C;^920ia.    School'  l/ithout  Ualls,  Grades 
7-3,  80  Stiidents. 

Larkspur;    Urake  High  School,  Devonshire 
Hall, 'San  AaselRO  Caiqjus,  Larr:spur,  CA 
^4939.    School  Within  A  School,  Grades 
9-12,  125  Students':  ,  ■ 

•        .  "  ' .  -  < 
.Redwood  High  On-Location  Progr^ja,  Lark- 
3pur^A*9g939. .  School  .Without  Ualls, 
'  Grad^  li,"  51  Stidentsj* 

Li^en;    Linden  High  School,  P.O*  Box 

Linden,  CA  95236*  Cohtimiation 
School,^ Grades  10-12,  9  Students., 

tdvennoref  Livonxre  iligh  School  (Oppor- 
tuhity),  I76l  SI  Padro  Dr.,  Eiverzwre, 
CA  94550.    School  Within  A  School,  Cfcades 
7-8,  57'.Student6.  -  " 

t)el  Vally  Continuatlpn  High  .^Vh^nl^ 


IdyrUJUd,  CA.^3^9. 


LIFE  Alternative  School'  (Living  dnsKree 
/BducaUon);  Idyllwil^;  CA.    Free  School; 

Grades  8-10,^  Students.  ^ 
^  «  .  *  - 

Ini?levood;    Creative  Prolan  School, 
10500  S.  Yukcm  Ave.,  Ji^wooa,#CA 
90303.   School  Ifithin  A  ^ool.  Grades-- 


Liferzcro  Vhllidy  Unified  Dfstrfelg^5 
Las  Tositas  Blvd.,  Livemj^,  CI  9^^50. 
Grades  9-12,  96  Studfents.  "  * 

.Grenada  High  School,  Liveroore  Valley 
Ifaified  Districts  400  i/all  St.,  Liver- 
ifl&i*,  CA  94550.  Bilingual/Bicultural 
Studies  Progran,  ^adcs  9-12,  96  Stu- 
dents'. 
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"  naytfni^t    Hayword  Unified  Diotrlct, 
KlfflboH 'Continuation  High  Sohool^  1130 


Irvlnoi    SELF  (SacoKdnrjr  Education  Loarn- 
in'c  Faoilitator),    Irvino  Unified  Diti- 
triat. ,  Loarning  CGntor,  Gradoa  9-12, 


iaurol  School,  P.O.  Box  5000,  Hoyward, 
OA..  School  Within  A  Schqol,  <iradoQ  K- 
'3i  31. Student a. 

.  HpyPK>9/^  Boach:  .  Sduth  Bay  Community- 
School,  1956  r'X)nter(jfy  pivci.,.Itormoaa  ' 
Boach,  CA. 

<♦  * 

Holliator:    Career  Opportunity  School* 
3230.  Southoidd.Rd.,  Ilollioter,  CA 
950^3.    Continuation/Probation  School, 
Gradeo  7-12,  9X  Studehto.  . . 

lIufThnoqi    J3i;Uy  Joo  aickeno  High  School, 
V*Q.  Box  90^,  Hugh3®Jv~GL95326.  Con-' 
tinuation  School,  Ciradoo""9^,  19 
Student 0.*  '  •  ♦ 

Huntlnptoi^  BQach?    CAP-C,j:eQr  Aooiatance 
■Progfeqm,  Conpton  Sonibr  High  ScJhool,  ' 
tfoDcnndijJ  Douglua  Aotronautico  Co., 
5301  Bolaa  Ave.,  Huntington  Boach,  Sa. 
Gradoa  11-12^  13  Studento. 

vCity  Intern  Procrom,  1902  17th  St., 
Huntington  Beach,  CA  926^6.  ^  Gradea  ' 
JlX-12^  60  Studonto. 

Evening  Iliijh  School^  17200  Goldom/oot 
Ave.,  Huntington  B^oh,  OA' 926^7. 
.Continuation  School,  Grade o  9-12,  270  - 
^tudonto,  '    ^  ,^  J 

Wlntqi»obur][j  High.Sohooi,  17200  Golden*, 
woot,  Uuntincton  Beachi»CA  926^7.  ' 
Continuation  x^prWol,  G^adoo  9-12,  286  * 
Student 0.      ^  ; : 

IdyXlUUd,  CA  %^H<>.     \  * 

im  iOtomal^ivo  School  |(L:ivins  dn/Freo 
Bduoatlony;  iayUi/i|d|  CA.    li-ot)  School, 
Gradeo  8~X0|'4Ji  Student  a. 

iQfriot/podr    Creative  Pro^aia  School, 
10500  3.  Yukon  Ave.,  Inglewooa,  GA 
90303.   ^^ohooX  UitUn  A  School,  Gradpo 
10-12,        Studdnto.     '         ./  i 


Kinf!3burf:;    Fowler  Unified  Dlotri'ct, 
'^Oaaio  High  School,  LU5  Ilarion  St., 
Klngsburg,  "CA  93631.  Continuation 
School,  Gradoo  $-12,  /^B  Studonto.        '  . 

■■    >  ' 
La  'Ifobra:    Lowell  High  Schoc5l,  Alterna- 
tivQ-  School,  16^00  Amber  Valley  l>r., 
P.O.  Box  171,^  La  Habra,  CA  90631.  O^udec 
J.0-12,  lOCt  Students.- 

Lnlcowopd ;    Arte/^  High  School,  12108 
F*.  Del  Amo  Blvd»?^lakewood^  CA  90715. 
Opportunity/Extended  Program,  Grade o  / 
9-12,  2S  Pay  and  52  J^^^onlng  Studonto. 

kl  MsM^        Prosa  Junior  High  School, 
i;750  Date  Ave.,  P.O.  Box.A57,  La  Meaa, 
CA  920iil.    School  l/ithout'l/alla,  Gradeo 
7-3,  80  Studonto, 

LnrUonur ;    Craico  High  School^  Dovonohiro 
Hall, 'Jan  iVnoelmo  Campuo,  Larkspur,  CA 
94939.    School  Within  A  School,  Gradeo 
9-12,  125  Stiidenta".  * .  ^ 

Redwood  High  On-Lo cation  Program,  Larlc- 
Dpurr  cyi"9y;939.    School  Without  UqIIo, 
GradeJ  l2,  51-  Studonta.* 

Llm<^;    Lindon  High  School.  P.O.  Box 
HZ,^  Lijidon,  OA  95236.  Continuation 
School,^  Gradoa  10-12,  9  Studonto. ^ 

I'lvermorni>  Livornio3?o  High  School  (Oppor- 
tunityi,  1701  El  Padro  Dr.,  Xdvormoro, 
^A  9>r550rf    School  Within  A.School,  Gradeo 
7-8,  37  Stuclonto.  « 

„  .I>ol  Vnlio  Contlnuatlpn  Hl^Gh  School, 
Llij^ormoro  Wijitiy  Unified  P^otritjt^  405 
Lao  Tpoltao  Blvd.,  Livorr;pro,  C A  94550 ♦ 
;.Qradea  9-12,  96  Studi)nto.  '  ' 

Granada  High  School,  -Livormore  Galley 
Unified  Biotrlcli;;^  400  Wall  St.,  Llv^r- 
m^,  CA  94550.  BUingual^^lcultural 
Studloo  eroj^ram,  .Qrad9P^M2,  96  Stiv- 
donta". 
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I.lvo^norn^  Uilllam  Itondanhall  School, 
1701  EL  Padro  Dr.,  Uvormoro,  CA  9/»550. 
5ohool  Within  A  School,  Gradoo  7-C,  130 
Studonta*. 

LompOQ!    Ilaplo  tligh  School,  P.O.  Box 
"H",  Loppoo,  CA.    bontinuation  School, 
Gradoo  9-12, "62  Student o. 

I^fl  Altoq;    Altornativo  Program,  Loo 
Altos  fUsh  School,  201  Almond  Ave,, 
Loo  Altoo,  CA  9ii022,    School  V/lthout 
\/q11d,  School  l/ithin  A  School,  Gradoo 
9-12,  30  Studonto. 

-Covineton  Junior  High  School,  Ranch 
Cxporience  Ppogrom,  Covln(jton  Road, 
Loo  .AltoD,  CA  9A022.    School  Within  A 
School,  Gradoo  7-S,  20  Studonto. 

■IjOq*Anr.nlnn;    Anadyoio  Inatituto,  139A 
Wo-otwood  Boulevard,  Los  AngolcQ,  CA 
.9002/,,  " 

Aroa  D.  Altornativo  School,  ja71  Grand- 
viov/  Ayo.,  Lpa  Ancoloo,  CA  90066.  Open 
School,  Gradoo  K*12,  300  Studonta. 

Confiolir-Crocon't  Hoightd  Community 
•School,  Los  ilngoloo  Unified  Soliool  Dia- 
triot,  l65b  Alvira  St.,  Loo  Angoloa,  CA 
90035.  ^Opori  Sofioolo. "  Gradoo  60' 
Jtudontd-Canfiold  EXomontary.  ^Gradoo 
3-6,  60  Student o-.Crooont  Iloichta. 

Carthny  Contor  Blomontary,  6351  W.  - 
Olym^c  Blvd.,  Loo  An^;ol9df^  ,CA  900^8, 
Open  School,  Gradeuj  K-6,  60D  Jtndonto. 

Concord  Ilifih  School,  2602  Ovorlond 
Ave . ,  Loo  Attcoleo,  CA  90064.. 

Granada  Hillo  ftigh  School,  Loo  Angoloo 
U^fiioa  School  JXlGtriot,  -10535  Mzah 
■  Avo;  Grcmfida'  lim^jpl^'  9X3>U»   Opon  '  • 
School^  School  within  -A  School,  150 
Stuilontfl,  Crodoo  10-12. 

Crenohaw  »Altomat*ivo  School,  5010  Uth 
Avo»,  Loo  JUicoloo,  CA  900A3/  School 
WitiUn  A  Siphool,  Qradoo  10-12,  3.50 


Studonta. 


Henry  Clay  Junioi'  High  School,  Loa  An- 
go^OB  Unified  Jchctol  Diatrict,  12226 
V.  Wootorn  Avo.,  ll^a  Angoloo,  CA  90047. 
School  Within  A  School,  School  Without 
Failure,  Gradoo  7-9,  22  Studonto. 

Holly\vood  Higli  School  iUtornativo,  Loa 
Angoloo  Unified  School  District,  1521 
N.  Highland  Avo.,  Loa  Ancoloo,  CA  90028. 
School  Within  A  School,'  Grade o  11-12, 
*X75  Studonto. 

John  F.  Kennedy  High  School,  Loo  Angeles 
Unified  School.  Diotrict,  11254  Gothic 
Avo.,  Granada  Hillo,  CA  913U.  School 
Within  A  Schoo:^^  Gradoo  10-12,  150  Stu- 
donto. ' 

/oo  Angoloo  "Aroa  E"  Altornativo  School, 
3320  W.  Mama,  Loo  Angoloo,  CA";  Opon 
Sohool/Ilulti-Cultural,  Gradoo  K-12, 
300  Studonto. 

Loo  Angoloo  Are.;  "H"  Alternative  School, 
c/o  Ldo  jftngoloo  ArOu  H,  4160  Eagle  Rock 
Dlvd,,  iofl  Angoloo,  CA  90041.  OporP 
SchoolAiulti-Cultura:!,,  Grades  IU12, 
300' Studbnta. 

Luther  Burbank  Junior 'High  School,  646O  ' 

Figuoroa  St.,  Loo  Angoloo,  CA  90042. 
Learning  Center,  All  Grade  Lov^lo,  105 
Studonto. 

tiotrouolltan  lagh^  School,  1822  E. 
Seventh  St^ ,  Loo  Angoloo,  CA  90021, 
Multl-Cultural/Loarning  Contor,  Gradoo 
10-lJ^,  330  Studpnto. 

'^5^^t)ilo  Open  Claooroomo  (mBOC),  12361 
Doorbrook  Lano,  Loo  ito'golco,>'CA  ^0049. 
School  Without  Wollft,  Gradoo  4-8,  Stu- 
dent^ travel  in  unit  of  eight. 

l&)dorn  Playoohool-PlQy  Itountain  Plac«, 
6O03  Hargio  St. ,  Loo  itagoleo,  QA  9Ck)344 

Polioadoo  High  School  AJtornotivo  Pro- 
gram, Loo  Angoloo  Unified  School  0Xq- 
triot,  15777  Boi^doin  St.,  Paoifio 
PalioQdeo,  CA  90272.    School  Within  A 
School,  Gradoo  11-12,^00  Studonto. 


Pocoidon  School,  U^U  W. 
Loij  Angoloo,  CA -90664. 


Pico  Blvd. 


o 
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LOfl  'ilngelon;    Sylmor  lUgh  School,  log 
Aneoloa  Unified  School  Diotrlct,  13050 
Bordoa  i\vo.,  Sylrnar,  C/l  9m2.  School 
Within.  A  ScAqoI,  *firnd06  10-12,  1-50 
Students* 

tfnlvoroliy  High  School,  U800  texao 
Avo.,  Lofl  ilngolob'j  C A  90025.    Below  are 
four  Sohoblo  Within  A  School  located 
at  tfnlvorolty  lUgh  School: 

itaorlcan  Studios  School,  Schools 
Within  A  School  program  designed 
to  expand  the  awareness  of  con^ 
toi^porary  social,  pcOltical,  arjd 
economic  isauaa.    grade  12,  7p 


Ihntoca;    Calla  High  School,  105Q0.E. 
Hlghv^.y  120,  Kanteca,  CA  95336.  Contin- 
uation School,  Grades  9-X2^  135  Students-. 

nnrygvil3>e:    W.  T.  EUia  High  School, 
504  J  St.,  Ltelmonte  Square,  Marysville, 
CA  95901,    Continuation  School,  Gr?adea 
9-12,  23/,  Students. 


Mil<X  Valley;    Urban  on'  Location, 
Tomolpais  High  School,  Miller  Ave/Camino 
Alto,  Mill  yailey,  CA  949iU.    School  ■ 
V/lthout  V/alls,  Grades  10-12,  50  Students. 


c/o 
e/Cam 


Modesto ;    Fairview  Open  School,  W.  V/hlt- 
more  Rd.,  Modesto,  CA  95351.  British/ 
American  Open  School,  Grades  Pre-School-- 
6.  360  Students. 

Fred  C.  Beyer  High  School,  1717  Syluan 
Ave.^Itodeato,  CA  95355.    Open  School, 
StJhgol  V/ithin  A. School,  Grades  9-12, 
UOO  'Students.  '  " 


Students . 

a 

The  Eleventh  Grade  School,  Grade 
U,  180  Students. 

Innovative  Program.  School  Without 
Walls/Loarnlng  Center,  Grades  10-12, 
165  Students. 

^v^  Q«w,,«T      n,»Ao  .    ^  Rooseve-lt  Junior  Hi-gh,  1330  College  Ave. 

Ssh    B?^i;nv       .^?f!;^n^^^?;       jto'^oqtQ,;.  CA.''953^0p    sihoffl  Within  A 
2fcSdS'  :  3ohopi',  Grade  7,  120  Students. 

Sofsr^^^^^^  9-1^.  ^5  Students. 

The  New  Direntlonn  <^hr.rJr'  ojno  o    4/.4      Tuolumne  School,  Elective  Program,  7^7 


!5EA  School,  Polytocjuilc  High  Schoolj> 
Long  Beach  Unified  ;§chcJGlD,  l6th  and 
Atlantic  Ave<^^  Loflg  Beach,  CA  90813, 
Multi-Cultui&l/Sdhool  Within  A  School, 
Cradoo  10-12,\200  Students. 

1/101  J,  Rold  mgh  Jchool,  221  B,  9th 
St.,  tx3ng  iBeach,  CA  90313;.  h-ognansy- 
JIatOrrnlty  Center,  Day  "Care  Center, 
^Qradoo  8-12,  19  Infant;?. 

,Iofl  llnnpnt''  San  Luis  High  School,  125 
7th  St,,  Loo  JSqaos,  CA  93635.  Continiia- 
'tlpn  Sohoca,  Grades  9-12,  3Q  Students, 

;tanhattnl^^  £2^:    Paclf lo  Shores  High 
iJqhooi,  325  S-,  Pock^  Manhattan  Dsach, 
CAj' 902,66*    Continuation  High  School, 
Gradoo  9-12,  325  Gtuder^to. 


lionrovla ;    Canyon  High  School,  1000  S. 
Canyon  Blvd.,  Itofirovla, .  CA  91016,  Opon 
School/i*lni-Courses,  Grades  9-12,  130 
Studonta, 

Itontnra;    Farallone  View  Elementary 
.ochool.  Alternative  Clacsroom,  LeConte 
Av^^^Kanoff,  Montare,  CA  9A037,  ' 
S(d»MBi}  Within  A  School,  Gra^s  i^B,  52 
Stu(S©nts. 

Mafitciolr!    Montclolr  High  School,  it725 
Benito  Ave,,  liontclair,  CA  91763.  Con^ 
tlnuous  Progreps-Opportunlty  School, 
Grades  9-12,  115  Students. 

^fontclair  High  School,  ^725  Benito  Ave., 
liontclair,  CA  91763.    Learning  Center, 
Gradoo  9-10,  36  Studento, 
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^Bpq;  Linda  Viata  High  School,  Teen 
Mothers,  liinda  Vista.  ffapa>  CA 

9^558.    (^adea  9-12,  H  Students. 

Newarki    Newark  Unified  District,  Ne- 
wark High  School  (a/P),  6201  Lafayette 
Ave.,  Newark,  C A  9^560.    School  Kithin 
A  School,  Grades  10-11,  70  Students.  f 

Newlnan:    Newman-Crows  Landing  t^olitin- 
UQtion  H.  S.,  707  Hardin  Rd.,  Newman, 
C A  95360.    Continuation  School,  drades 
9-12,  50  Students. 

Newport  Beach;    Newport  Plan,  Newport 
Harbor  High  School,  600  Irvine,  Ave», 
Newport  Beach,  CA  92660.  Sthool 
V/ithout  Walls,  Grades;  11-12,  '50  Stti- 
dents,  I   ^  ^ 

Northridgfe;    /Valley  Alternative  \School, 
.  Loo  Angeled  Unified  Sclpiool  District, 
18135  Hoisted  St.,  N6rthridge.,  CA 
9132it.'^  Open  School,  Grades  K-12,  1^50^ 
St'udents. 

Novate :    Alternative  Elementary  ^School, 
Meadow  Park  Ai^iex,  600  Boiling  Dtrl,-  * 
Hamilton ^Ai^  Force  Base,  Novate, ^GA  ^ 
9/i.9/i.7.    Open  Sohool/Lfe^ning  Centdir/  ^■ 
sp^ee  3c<hool,  Grades  1-6,  96  Students, 

'Oakland;.  All  City  High  School.,  Oak- 
land, CA..  (Will  start  ouramer  1975'- 
125  Students) 

jCareer  Education  High  School,  36lD-22nd 
St.,  Oakland,  CA.    35  Students. 

Orpckej'  Highlands  Elementary  School, 
525  Midcrest  Rd.,  Oakland,  CA.  Grades 
K-6. 

Inter  communial  Youth  litisliitute,  6118  \ 
E.  Ut^St.,  Oakland,  CA  94621.  Learrt- 
ing  Center,  (i:*ades  K-6,  96  Students. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  School,  960 
lOih  St.,  Oakland,  CA.    Grades  K-3. 

Mosswood  Alternative  School,  Oakland 
jPublic  Schools,  3^12  Webst^d  St,,  Oak- 
land, CA  94.606.    Open  School,  grades 


Peralta  Elementary  School,  4-69  North  St. 
Oaldand,  CA  94609.^  Open  School,  Grades^ 
K-^i  350  Ctudente. 

Renaissance  'Alternative  School,  314-  E.  « 
10th  St.,  Oakland,  CA  94606.  Ope& 
School,  Grades  7-9. 

Zoo  School,  Knowland  State  Park,  Oakland 
CA.    Grades  11-3.2. 

Ontario ;  Bon  ^^iew  School,  1515  S.  Bon 
View,  Ontario,  C A  91764.  Open  Primary, 
Grades  K-3,  220  Students.  .  ^ 

Howard  Elementary  'School,  4650  Howard 
Avfe:,  Ontario,  CA  91761.  Multicultural/ 
Bilingual  Program,  Grades  K-3,  120 
Students. 

Valley  View  Hl-gh  School,  1801  E.  6th  St., 
Ontario,  C A.  91764.    Continuation* School, 
Grades  9-12,. 350  Students* 

Orange;    Richland  High  School,  650  N. 
Batavi^,  Orange,  CA  92669.  Continuation 
School,  Ot'ades  9-12,  230  Sjbudents.  ) 

Orangevale :    Casa  Roblo  High  School, 
"*9131  Oak  Ave.,  Or angevale,  CA  95662. 
Schcj^  Within  A  School,  Grades  9-1*2, 
165  ^CentSfc 

Grind  a ;  -Alternative  Education  Program, 
Grind a  Union  School  District,  Orinda^  -CA. 
2  Optional  Schools  Witjiin  Schcrols! 
Wagner  Ranch  School  j  GlpyffetiiaSchool, 
Delrey  School*    Grades  1-5*  -iS^T^tu^ts. 

Orosi:    Lovell  High  School,  Box  127 • 
'  Ore  si,  CA  93277.    Continuation  School,  ^^^^ 
Grades  9-12,  58  Stifdents". 

Pacific  Grove;  .  Community-Centered  High" 
School, ^P. p.  Box  448,  Faoific  Grove,  ■  . 
CA  93950;    Free  School/Continuation 
School,  Grades  9-1^,  45  "Student si 

Pacific  Palisades:    Palisades  High  School 
15777  Bowdoin  St.,  Pacific  Palisades,  CA 
90272,  •  School  Within  A  School,  Grades 
11-12,  102  Students.  , 
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Springs;    EL'  Camino  High  School, 
350  Baristo  Jld.,  Palm  Springs,  CA 
92262*   Xk!adas  (XloaUnuatiOtt)^ 
Qradea  7-8  (Opporturilt-ti^>,  I65  Students, 

Palo  Altoi    The  Contemporary  School, 
Hoover. EX&nentory  School,  Palo  Alto,^ 
CA.    Optional  School  Within  A  School, 

School  Within  H  School,  Cubberly  High, 
Polo  Alto  Public  Schools,  Palo  Alto, 
CA  9^00,    School  Without  Walls,  Q^de? 
9-12,  U2  Students.  r 

^^ulti cultural*  School,  Ravenswopd  City 
School  District,  Palo  Alto,  ^CA, 
Bilingual  and  Cultural  Instruction, 
150  Black  Students,  1^0  Spahish     1  * 
Speaking,  ^ 

Paramount;  Qrove  High  School,  7351  -J^ 
Grove  Ave.,  Paramount,  CA  90723,  / 
Continuation  School:  Crades  9-12/  170 
Students,  Xeen  ^fothers  Program:  Grad/js 
9-12,  10  Students. 

iarJierlf  -Fxkiiler  Unified  District, 
Parjier  High  Gchdoi,;6bi  3rd,  St,, 
Pariier,  CA*  936^8 Pregnancy-Materrj 
Center,  Grades  8-5(2,  6  Students. 

Pasadena;  /^ternatives  in  Educatloa 
Pasadena  Unified  School  Distriot,  Ij 
N.  Mardngo,  Pasadena,  CA  91103 il  ■ 

Alternative  Oak  Norton,  Los  Angeles 
Unified  Schoo;i  District,  0/0  I^fa. 
Eliisabeth  Jones,  Director  of  Gi?aduate 
Studies,  Pacific  Oalcs  College,  Pasade^ 
na,  CA, 

Diversionary  Jchool,  Operated  by  Human 
Relatioiie,  Djivisiop  of  Pasadena  City, 
Manager » s  Office .    Excelled  1  Sttjd^fenlfe 

Foothill  High 'School,  Continuation 
School,.  Grades  9-12  ,  600  Students, ' 

Fundamental  School,  Traditional  E;duca- 
.  iion,'  ^90  N.  Allen,  Pasadena,  CA 
"^106.  ^Qrades  K-8,  1500  Students. » 

Ir^termediate  Opportunity  School,  Pasa- 
dena, CA/  (bades  7-8,  40-150  Students, 


'  Prfsadena  Alternative  -School',  Papfidona 
Unified  School  District,  330  3;  Oak 
Know  St,,  Pasadena^  CA  9110K  Open 
School,  Grades  K-12,  300^udents> 

Pasadena  Evening  Higji^hool,  1201  S, 
I'layengo,  Pasadena^/CA  91109.  Open 
School:"  Grades  K^L2,-600  Students. 
Evening  Schools    300  Students,  Grades 
9-12. 

Pittsburg;  '  Pittsburg  High  School,  250 
School  St,,  Pittsburg,  CA  9^^565. 
Oppo3::;tiunity  Class/Sghopj.  Within  A 
School ,  ( Grade  6  9-12',..  -4:^tudents , 

PiAtsburg  Unified  Dieiriotj  Adult  Bduc,/ 
Mpld  Learning  Center,  2000  Railroad  ' 
A^e.,  Pittsburg,  CA  94565.    Street  / 
emies,  9  Adidt  -  55  Students,  / 


Alter- 


^lacentiai    School  of  Educational 
natiyes  (^BEA) ,  Valentia  High^Scho^l 
^a-^ellite,  Placentia  United  Sohoo 


District,  ELacentia,  CA- 
.1/2  Anglo,^,  1/2  Chicaiio. 


160  Stuflen 

/ 


/ 


Pomona;    Park  Avenue  High  Schebl, 
Mother's  Education,  605  N,  fwk  Ai 
Pomona,  CA  91768. 
dents. 


2C  'Stu- 


Grade^'  8-12 

Ramona  IILementaryvilchool,  43?5^E«  '?th. 
m,,  Pomona',  CA^766.^Bninguaj/ 
Bicultural  PrQ)^aia,^,.,Ql*ades  K-2/  86 
.  Studenils.     /  j 

Poi^tervllle/^trufl'  High  School,  lAp  sj 
C  ^reet,  Porterville,  CA  93257,  Con- 
tinuation School,  Grades  ^12,  175  > 
Stents. 

Pow^vs    Abraxas "Hleh  School.  1362,6-a?tjin 
iiks  Rd.,  Pdway,  CA  92064.  MJontinua- 
l^ion  School,  Grades  8-12,  17^^'  Students. 

.  Qbean  Shorps  High  3chool,.<l3626, Twin 
^JPeaks  Rd.,  Pbtrayy  GA  92064'.^  Continua- 
/bion  School,  C^^es  10-12,  125  Sfcudehtj^. 

/       ■    .4  :  .V 

Princeton;    Hamilton  Union  High  Sehppl 
District,  Princetoftt  High  School,  P\C1, 
Box  8,  Princeton,  CA  95970.  Continua- 
tion School,  Grades  9-12,  9  Students, 
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toenav/ood:    Costano  School,  Havono- 
.    wood  City  School  District,  2160  Euclid 

Ave.,  Eaot  Palo  Alto,  CA  ^,/.30U  :fiati- 
_  Cultural  School,  Grades  K-6,  80  Ctu- 

dento. 

RS^  Bltiff:    Learning  in  a  Free  Environ- 
ment Program,  12^0  Union  3t.,  Red  ' 
Bluff,  CA  96080.    School  Within  A 
School,  Gradoo  10-12,  75  Students. 

JMdlng:    Pioneer  High  School,  "Survival 
'School",  Redding,  CA.    Planning  Stage, 
•Agea-  17-18  -  non-college  bound. 

Redlnnda;  JohnatoA  CoUego,  Univeroity 
of  Redlondo,  Rodlando,  CA  92373. 

RodaandQ^Mgh  School,  $/,o  e.  Citrua, 
RedlandG,  CA.  92373.  School  Within  A 
School,  GTQdea"  10-12,  150  Studonto,  ' 

Redondo  Beno^jj    Center  for  Student 
ReoGorch  and  Dofvolopment,  308  S.  Cota- 
lino,  Redondo  Beach,  CA  90277. 

Riveroidq;    jpsVA  VISTA  fUgh  School, 
AOAl  Pacific  Ave.,  Rlvoroido,  CA  925C9. 
Continuation  School,  Grades  9-12,  125 
^^tudents. 


Luther  Durbanlc  High  School,  3500  Florin 
Bd.,  .v'icramento,  CA.    School  Within  A 
School,  Gradoo  11-ir,  25  Students. 

liira  Lor.ia  High  School,  /,000  Ediaon  Avo., 
Sacramento,  CA  95^21.    School  Within  A 
School,  Grndeo  9-12,  38  Students. 

liorte  Del  Rio  Alternative  School,  ^0^ 
Fairfield  St.,  Sacrnraonto,  CA  95815. 
magnet  School/School  Within  A  School, 
Grades  10-12,  85  Students. 

Salinas:    Oounf  Tore  Alternativ-0  High 
School,  763  Vertin  Ave.,  Salinao,  CA 
93901.    Continuation  School/Opon  School, 
Grades  9-12,  150  Students./ 

How  Directions  School,  55  Kip  Dr., 
Salinas,  CA«^39al.    rv6gnant  lUnora 
School,  Grades  y5)-12,  21  Students. 

Smj  Andrftos!.  /Jalflvoras  Unified  district,* 
Hillmont  HigWSchooi,  395  Oak  St..  .San 
Andreas ,  CA  ^52^9 .    Continuation  School , 
Grades  9-12,/ iV9  Students. 


Rodooj    John  a/ett  Unified  District, 
V/illov/  High  School,  Willow  Ave;,  Rodeo, 
CA  94572.    Continuation  School',  Grades 
9-12,  50  Students. 

Saoramontoi    American  Legion  High  ' 
School,  381^;  J!,th  Ave.,  Sacramento,  CA 
95817.  Cyesis-Pregnancy/Maternity! 
Grades  9-12,  105  Students.  Continua- 
tion School t    Grades  U-12,  215  Stu- 
dents. 

Executive  High  School  Jnternship,  3066  ' 
Freeport  Blvd.,  Sacramento,  OA.  School 
Within, A  School,  Gradee  7-12,  32  Stu- 
dents. 

Lincoln  High  School,  Sacramento  t£ty 
Unified  Schools,  a8  P  St^m,  Sacra- 
mento, CA  9581^;.    Continuation  School 
Without  Walls^  Grades  10-12,  225 
otudanjHj, 


Smj  Annolmcy:.    S.W.A.S*,  Sir-^  Francis  Drake 
H.S.,  ^1327  Sir  Fran<Jia  Drake  BlvcC.  San  ^ 
ilnfielmo,  cA  9A960.    Sohdol  V/ithin  A  , 
School,  Grades  9-12,  125  Students. 

Wade.  IJjomao,  Roso  at  Kensington,  San 
Anselmo,  CA  9A960.    School ^Within  A  - 
School,  Gradod  2-6,  25  Students.      ,  . 

^  Carlort;  Heather^  School,  2757  Molendy 
Dr.,  San  Carlos,  /Jii  94070.  ,^,Open  Educa-  / 
tion  Class,  Grad6;b  1-3,  27'fy;udents.  / 

Uioa,  2600MD/andy  Dr.,  Stxri  Carlos,  OA 
94070.    School  l/ithin  A  Sohqbl,  Grades 
,10-12,  50-100/ Students. 

San  Clemento^  ,  kaaion  View  High  Sakool, 
700  Avenida^Pic<t),  .San  Clomonte,  CA  92672. 
Cojatinuatiori  School,  Gi^ades  10-12,  65 
""Students. 

Smj  mego: '  Freemont  ELementary  Schoo% 
2375  Congress  St.,  San  Diego,  cA  92110. 
Bilingual-Multicultural  Program,  Grades 
Pre  K-6,  284  Students. 


Opportunity  School,  Grades  K-12,  300 
Students.^  • 
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B.  Iferoo  Hlch  School,  6905 
r.,  San  DioQo,  CA  921U.  I 


Siyi  Dijjfjg:    Son  Die  go  Unified  ochool 
Olotrlnt,  Aiiarnoilyo  School;  /,100  Iv'or- 
mal fcprMiS>f;A  9-:iO.J.  Ihlti" 
CuliWal./(^n  3cha&r,  Gr^cloa  K-1/1, 
^dO  Studontf^^ 

Samuel  F. 
Skyllno  Dr. 
^ndopondont  Stv54ioo  I^ogram,  Grades 
10-12^  50  Studonto. 

SilvOr  Gato  Elomonlfaiy  School,  lii99 
VonlcG  St.,  .^aa  DlQgo,  CA  9H07.  Sghool 
Within  A  School,  Gradoo  K-6,  6A6 
Student^ 

■\. 

^dcr  High  School,  1372  -mh  St.,  San 
Wogc,  OA  92101.  Ccntinuatlon  .School, 
IjTQdoa  9-12,  ^60, Students. 


Will  G.  CrawfcHT  High  School,  U91 
55th  St.,  San  ijlogo,  CA  92115.  School 
V/ithin  A  School,  Graded  10-12,.  200 
Studento. 

t/right  Brojfehqrs  Career  High  School, 
1110  Carolina  Lane,  San  OlofiO,  CA 
92102,    Opportunity  School,  Grades  10- 
12,  160  Studento. 


Madlaon  Evening  lYogram,  San  Oie^o,  CA. 
285  Student&i  Continuation  School, 

Patri^ck  Henuy  Evening  Program,  San 
Diego,  CA.    255^  Students, 

Baot  Snn  iHoro ;  "The  Alternate  School, 
(FoiTuer  Kuir  ELomentory  Sohovol),  6880 
I'tohawk  St.,  Eaot  San- Diego,  CA.  Open 
School,  Gr,adeQ  K-12,  300  Studento.'" 

San  i31maa!    Chaparral  High  School,  121 
W.  Allen  Ave.,  San  Dlnlao,  CA  91773. 
Continuation  School,  Grades  9-12, 
100  Students. 

PregnanjiJUinor  Class,  1151  W.  Allen  Ave,, 
Sgii^^iao,  CA  9X773.    No  prado  Re- 
otriotion,  7  Studento. 

Snn  3?VnncijG03    Abraham  Lincoln  High 
School,  2162  '24th *St . ,  Spn  Francisco , 
CA.    Schocls  Within  k  S^ool.  Oppor- 
tunity School :    Graded  10-1^,  100  Stu- 
dents.   Gontlnuationyfichool,  Grades  10- 
12,  Ud  Students.  - 

/  • 


Altornativo  Elementary  Schools  1 

Corbott  Communitjr^hool,  500  Cor- 
bo£t  Ave.  San  Franoioco,  CA  9/412. 
School  V/ithin  A  School,  Open  En- 
rolliiiont. 

a 

Roof  Top  Sohopl,  23/*0  Jackson  St., 
San  Fi*anciooo,  CA'»9^15.  School 
Within  A  School,  Open  Enrol Iraont. 

Balboa  High  School,  1000  Cayuga  Ave., 
Jan  Francisco,  CA.    Opon  School,  Grades 
10-12,  U5.  Studento. 

Buona  Vistb  Annex,  1225  Jliotwell  St.y 
San  I'Vanoidco,  CA  9U10*    Grades  ii-6,  ^ 
280  Studontk 

Corbett  Xloimnunlty  School,  500  Corbott 
Ave.,  Siin  Francisco,  CA  9/tlU.  Open 
,  Community  School,  Grades  K-6,  186 
Students. 

District  Prog?ianoy-Maternity  Centers, 
135  Van  Ness  Avo.,  San  Francisco,  CA. 
Grades  7-12,  700  Students. 

ExploratoHum,  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  360l 
Lyon  St..  San  Francisco,  OA  9^23^^ 
Loarning^Centor,'  Geqred  for  General 
Public  and  High  School  Students. 

Galileo  High  School,  1055  Day  St.,  San 
Franqiqoo,  CA  9^1109.    Continuation  Class, 
Grades  10-12,  12  Studento. 

Lincoln  High  Sohoo3r,^2l62  2iith  Ave.,  San 
Francisco,  CA.    School  V/ithin  A  School, 
Hospital  Training  Program,  Grades  10-12, 
Students./ 

LuthDj?  BUrbank  N^r.H.S.,  325  La  Grande  Avo. 
SajTlVancioco,  CA  94112.  Humanities 
Learning  Center,  Grades  7-9,  75  Students. 

Opportunity^ II  High  School,  739  Bryant 
St.,  San  Francisco,  CA, 94107.  Learning 
Ceniier,  School  V/ithout  Valla,  -Gradoo  10- 
12,  150  Students. 

Opportunity  Junior  High  School,  160  S. 
Van  Kess,  San  Franoibco,  CA  94103. 
I^ulti-Cultural,  Grades  7-9,  100-200 
Students.  .  ^ 
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&ia  FrnndlnGO :    Second  Community,  200 
taddlo  Pcjint  Rd.,  San  Prancioco,  CA. 
Open  Schcjol/Paront  Participation, 
Gradeo  K46,  133  Studonts. 

Student  Oiroctod  Curriculum,  J.  Eugono 
McAtoor  High  School,  555  Portola  Dr., 
;  iSon  Pranoioco,  CA  94131.    Opon-  Multi- 
:AX^ornativo  School,  Grades  9*12,  lOO 
Studonto. 

T.  Eugene  IlcAteer  High  School,  ALTA 
(Alternative  Learning  Through  Action), 
555  Portola  Dr.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
9iUl7.    Sdhool  ',/ithin  A  School,  Grades 
10-12,  7a  Studentc. 

Unity  Ji*.  High,  San  Francisco  Public 
Schools,  115  V/ioconsin  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 'CA.    Open  School/lfulti-Cultural, 
Gradeis  7-9,  150  Students. 

l/oodrow  V/iloon  H.  S. ,  AOO  Mansell  St. , 
San  Pranois^Ro,  CA.    Learning  Center, 
School  Vfithin  A  School,  Grade  10, 
40  Students. 

Sao  Geronimpy  ^  Laguni-^o  School,  ABC 
TMvoncO  J3aBic  CapabilHieo),  P.O.  Bi 
208,  San  deroi^imo,  CA  9i*963-  Lea5;«l'ng 
Center yi  Grades  K-6,  97  Students 

San  GeroniJiio,  P.O.  Box  308,^n^ronl- 
mo'.  CA  9A96^.    Open  Classr^m,  Shades 
,K-7,  130*  Studonta^ 


Solma  Olindor  Elomontary  School,  50  S. 
23rd.  St.,  San  ^ose,  CA  95116^.  Itodol 
School/Bilingual,  Grades  K-2,  90  Stu- 
dents. 

Uilliara  C.  Ovorfelt  High  School,  Communi 
,ty  School,  1835  Cunningham  Ave.,  Son  . 
Joae,  Cj.    School  V/ithin  A  School, 
GracieG  il-12,  100  Studonts. 

V/illiom  C.  Ovorfelt  High  School,  Oninibufl 
Program,  1835  Cunningham  Ave.,  San  Jose, 
CA  95122.,  School  V/itJiin  A  School, 
Environmental  Education  Center,  Grados 
10-12,  140  Students. 

Yoxing  M-thers  Program,  1605  Park  Ave,, 
San  Jose,  CA  9511o.    Continuation  School 
Grades  7-12,  35  Students,  12  Infants. 

San  Juan  Capistrano:  San  Juan  Annex,. 
26891  Spring  St.,  San  JVian  Capistrano, 
CA  92675.  Pregnancy-Maternity  Center, 
Grades  9-12,  20  Students. 

SanLeandro;    San  Leandro  Unified  Dis- 
/trict,  Lincoln  High  School,  A 51  V/. 
Joaquin  Ave.,  San  Leandro,  CA  9^+577. 
Continuation  Schdol,  Grades  9-12,  IO4. 
Students-. 

San  Luis  Obispo i    The  Ilandala  School, 
P.O.  BoXx313,  San  Luis  Obispo,  CA  93^01. 


San  Joaei  Altei*r^ati\ 
Union  Av4J.,  San  Jfise,. 
Stagq) . 


School,  3S35 


^9512A.  (Planning 


^an  MjPo!    George  Hall  School,  130  San 
l-aguolWay,  San  Mateo,  CA  9U03.  Multi- 
'Age  Program,  Grades  1-5,  81  Studentc. 


Foothill  High  School  -  Halcyon  Program, 
230  Palo  Ave.,  3an  Jose,  CA  95127. 
School  Ui thin  A  School,  Qrades  9-12, 
Students . 


Grow  Kids,  2070  East  St. 
^an  Jose,^CA  93218. 


Claim, 


Highlands  School,  2320  Newport  St.,  San 
Mateo,  CA  9A^02.  Multi-Age/OontlnUous 
Progress,  Gradoa  1-5,  81  Students. 

Openlfeucation  Program,  George  Hall 
liemontary,  I30  San  Miguel,  San  Mateo', 
CA  94020.    Open  Education,  Grades  K-5, 
90.  Students. 


San  Mateo  Park  School,  I6I  Clark  Dt., 
LeLa.nd  High,  6677  CaiiiiiJ]ion  Ave.,  San  Jose,  San  Ma-fceo,  CA.  *^^ulti-Age/Continuoua 


CA  95120.  School  Withput  Walls, 
10-12,  AO  Students 


Oak  High-iadine  Sc|iu1b,^7046  Via 
Ram^Na,  San  Jose,  CA  95X39.  Satellite/ 
SchooMithin  A  School,  'Grade a  9-12, 
100  Stiiklents. 


es    Progress,  Grddfis  1-5,  Bl  Students. 


San  Rafael:    Lagnef,  211  Ranchitos  Rd, 
San  Rafael,  CA  9A903.    Free. School, 
Grades  9-12,  65  Students. 
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San  Raf nol ;    NEXUS,  San  EafaesI  Hi^h  ^ano^  Parent  Program,  251  E.  Clark,  Santa 

School,  503  Johntjon  St.,  Ja,n  ^ifaol,  CA  Maria,  C A  93^54^.    Continuation  Sohool,  * 

9ii901,    CrocQ  DiscipiJuary,  Scihool  ^0  Students.     "  .  * 
Within  A 'School,  Gradoo  .11-12,  138 

Students.  '   *  Santq  tonicn:    Horizons  High  .School,  330/^ 

Pico  Blvd.,- Santa  Monica,  C A  90^^05. . 

Pacific  Crest,  31:^1  and  E.  5troQt^  San 

Rafael,  C A  9^^960.    School  Without  Walls,  Odyssey  High  School,  P.O.  Box  5272,  Santa 

Free  School,  Grades  10-12,  50  Sttidonto.  Itonloa,  CA  90^^05. 


San  ysidgo:    Bilingual-Bicultural*  Pro- 
gram,  (DWHTHAN),  171  Smythe  Ave.,  San 
Ysidr.o,  CA.    Grades  K-.4,  2300  Students. 

Santa  Ang;    Career  Technical  Park  Con- 
cept, Santa  Ana  Unified  School  Dis-* 
trict,  Instructional  Resource  Center^ 
210  W.  Cubbon, ^ Santa  Ana,  C A  92701. 
School  Without  Walls,  (Planning  Stage). 

Sant^  Barbara :    La  CueoE^i  High  Schobl, 
321  LadQra  Jt.,  Santa  Barpara,/cA 
93101,    Continuation  Schobl,  Grades 
9-12,  210  etudent)9. 

Young  Mathers  Pro  gram,  7^0  Santa 
Barbara  St. ,  Santa  Barbara ,  CA.  o  Con- 
tinuation^ S<?hool,  Grades  10-12,  25-30 
Students. 


Santd  Clara:    Mar  Vista  High  School, 
1107  E.  Santa <Clara,  Santa  Clara,  CA 
93001.    Voluntary  Evening  School/Con- 
tinuation, Grades  9-12,  35  Students. 

V/eatwood  Elementary  School,  A35*  Saratoga 
Ave.,  Santa  Clara,  CA  95050.  Open 
School,  Grades  k-3,  5^  Students. 


Pacific  Hills  School,  501  Broadj^^ay,  Santa 
Manica,  CA.        ^  1 

•Santa  t-bnioa  'Alternative  School,  I65I 
I6th  Stl,  SSnta  Itonlca,  CA  901^0^;.  Open/ 
Free  Scnool,  Grades  IU12,  120  Students. 

The  Cyos^iroads  School,  P.O.  Box.  1^05, 
Santa  Monica,  CA  90^06.    Grades  7-10, 
Grade  11  to  be  adc'ed  rfext  year,  Grade/l2 
in  two  ySars.  \ApproxLmately  8^  Students. 

SmitQ  PaUln:    Portal  Eleiientary  School, 
P.O.  Box  710,  Santa  Paula,  CA '93t)60V^ 
Open  SchoplV  Grades  K-6,  200  Students. „ 

Renaissance  High  School,  325  E.  Santa- 
Barbara  St.,  Santa  Paula,  CA' 93060. 
Continuation  School,  Gfades  9-12,  15P 
Students .  > 

Seasides    Del  hey  Woods  School,  The 
Learning  Commurtity,  1281  Plumas  Ave., 
Seaside,  CA  93955.    Open  School,  Grades 
K-6,  5O-6O'  Students.  ^  . 

Sepulveda;  Gateway  School,  9550  Haskeli; 
Sepulveda,  CA. 


Santg.  Crjiz:    Santa  Cruz  City  Elementary  Sunnyvale ;    Academic q  Plus  Program, 

District^  Community  Open  School,  Santa  Panama  Elementary  School,  Cupertino  Union 

Cruz,,CA.,  Grades\K-8,  (Planning  Stage).  School  District,  755  Dartshire  Way, 

\  ^ Sunnyvale,  CA  9A0Qi.    Traddjiional  School, 

Santa  Fg  ^rings ;    Frontier  School,  De)3i^ed  forM50  Students  -  1200  wanted 
11962  eT  Florence  Ave.,  Santa  Fe  Springs, in.  Ages' 6-U. 
CA  9067CL.  Vregnancy-Maternity  Center, 

Grades  <9Jrl2)^  22-35  Students.'  Alternative  fchool,  755  Dartshire  Way, 

\    *  Sunnyvale,  4lw  9^^087."  (Planning  Stage) 
"  Santa  Maria: \  Delta  High  School,  251  E. 

Clark,  SariEa  Vltiria,  CA  93A5A.    Tri-  S]/tter  Creek t    Independence  High  School, 

School'MDdal,, Graders  9-12,  200  Students.  General  Deliveiy,  Sutter  Creek,  CA 

\     '  9A685.    Opportunity  School,  Grades  9-12, 

I'ttnor  Parent  Program,  251  E.  Clark,        ■  38  Students.  V 
Santa  14Qria,\CA  . 
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MffiSE^    ^Inar  High  School,  13050 
Borden  Are,,  Sylmav^  CA  9l3iU. 

JbPaPg^QS    OatQW^y  Day  School,  P.O.  BoXs 
193,  Topanga,  OA  92090.    FVoe  School, 
.(Prlvato  School  Working  in  Cooperatilon 
With  the  Public  School  a  ^aLementary 
School). 

Qu&ot  School,  2U59Uighvale  Trail, 
Topanga,  Ga  90290.  . 

•^ona!    Trona  High  School,  P.O.  Box  307, 
•Prona,  CA  93562.    Continuation  Clapfl, 
Grades  10-12,  U  Student?, 

Tustii);    HiUviow  High  School,  300  S. 
est.,  Tufltin,  C A  92680,  Continuation 
School,  Grades  9-12,  180  Students. 

Villq  Park:    Villa  Park  High  Sahool, 

li?04?  Taft,  Villa  Park,  CA  92667. 

^  Schools:  '  . 

A.L.P.S.  (Alternate  Learning  Plan 
for  Students  Pro-am),  Villa  Park, 
CA.  92667.  Grade  12,  1^5  Students, 
S&hool  Within  A  School. 

Community  Consumer  Lab,  Villa, Park, 
CA  92667.    School  Without  Vfalls/ 
Open  School,  Grad^  12,  15  Students. 

Walnut  Creek:    Bancroft^  Eleioentary 
School,  lialnut  Ci-eek,  CA  9^526.  Open 
School,  Grades  1-6^  600  Students. 

.  Watsonvillet    Renaissance  Alternative 
School,  Renaissance  High  School, 
Pajaro  Valley  UnlTied  School  District, 
UO  iirthur  Rd,,  Watqonville,  CA  95076. 
Girades  7-12  Alternative  includes 
Continuation  and  G.E.D,  Programs, 
4^50  Students, 

West  Coyina;    Pregnant  Mnor  Program, 
1651  E.  Bowland,  West  Covina,  OA. 
Grades  20  Students, 

Woodland;    Holmes  JuQior  High  Alterna-  • 
tive  Program,  Woodland,  CA.  School. 
Within  A  School,  56  Students. 

Woodside;    Woodside  TSchoolj  3195  Wood^ 
side  Rd.,  Woodside,-  CA  9^062,    Open  .  . 
Classroom,  Grades  2-7,  17  Studer^t^. 
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Arvada;  ^Arvada  3/ A3,  7951  W.  65th  Ave. 
Arvada,  CO  80004 

Arvada  VJost  Senior  Sec,,,  11325  Allon-  * 
dale  Drive,  Arvada,  CO  8OOO4 
*  ■ 

Fundamental  School,  9125  Cole  Drive, 
Arvada,  CO  80002 

AsDen:    The  Aspen  r41ddl&  School,  Sl'/A3, 
Aspen,  CO. 

Aurora ;    Aurora  Street  Acadei^y,  Aurora 
.  Public  Schools,.  1255  Florence,  Aurora,  , 
CO  80010,    Open  Community  School,  50 
Students,  Grades  9-12,' 

Colorado  Springs  x    E<Jucational  Oppor- 
tunity Program,  730  North  V/alnut,  ^ 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  80905.  Continua- 
tion School/Learning  Cenlier,  100  Stu- 
dents, Ages  16~21. 

•r 

William  Mitchell  High  School,"' 1205  Pot- 
ter .Jr.,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80909. 
Learning  Renter,  75  Students.,  Ages 
15-17. 

Vashlngtbn  Irving  Junior  High/^'/AS, 
Colorado  Springs,  CO. 

Commerce  Cityt  Adams  Co^ty  Jistrict 
/M,  Alternative  SchoQ{^^  ^720  East 
69th  Street,  Commerce  City,  CO  80022*. 
Multi-Ctatural  Sch/dbl/School  Within  a 
Schpol,  Grades  9jA.2,  50-100  Students, 


iMa  Work  Experience  Pro- 
Walsworth,  Denver,  CO 


Qanver:  Ala 
gram,  1255^ 
^0226/ 

^\ 

CherrVGi^eek  Schools,  2781  3,  Locust 
Stre^,  Denver,  CO  80222.  Dropout  Pre- 
v^fCion  Center,  Grades  9-12,  80  Stu- 
nts.  «  

East  Hi^  !L545  Detroit,  Denver,  CO 
80206,    Sexxior  Seminar  Alternate 
Semester,  Grade  12,  117  Students. 

Sidiy  Griffith  Opportunity  School, 
Denver,  CO^,    Publi't;  Continuation  School, 
^200^  Students,  Over  I4  Yeaus  of  Age. 


"I"  Program,  2781  South  Locust  St., 
Denver,  CO  C02.:2.       ^  .  , 

£d£ev£tor:    Open  Living  School,  2250 
Eaton,  Edgev;ater,  CO  80215.    Open  School, 
Pre  X-7,  150  Students.  ' 

Evergreen;    Evergreen  Open  Living  Sclv 
.R.  R,  2  Box- 63,  Evergreen,  CO  3043^ 
Open  School,  Pre  K-lO,  I6O  Stude  " 

Fort  Collins:    Harmony  Coov/ff,  2J.12 
Harmony  Road,  Fort  Collir>^CO  80521.  ' 
Learning  Center-Con tinjilStion  School, 
70  Students,  Ages  1^9 - 

Lakev/ood :    Altejc(  Alternative  Exper-  ^ 
iences),-  c/o^'akewoOd  High  School,  9700 
West  8th  Aji^ue,  Lakewood,  CO  80215. 
School  W^^out  Walls,  66  Students, 
Grade 

"Srelopraent  of  Conceptual  Model  of 
EJpen  Living  School,  Jefferson  County 
■School  District,  809  Quails  Street,  ' 
Lakewood,  CO  80215  ^  ^ 

Fundamental  Schopl,  1209  C>uail  St.,  ^ 
Lakeuood/  CO  80215.  JXindamentalist 
School,  310  Students,  Ages  5-11. 

Lakewood  High'  Sphool,  9700  West'-&-$ttr-^  -  -  - 
Avenue,  Lakewood,  C0<80215.  Schboi^\ 
V/ithin  A  School, •  Grade  10,  30  Students. 

^^etropolitan  Youth  Center,  1209  Quail' 
St.,  Lakewood,  CO  30215.  Continuation 
Sbhool,  600 'Students  (Jeffersqn  County 
Campus,  1700  Students  (Other  Metijo^Area 
CampUses),  Ages  Over  16, 

Open  Living  School,  1209  Quail  S^. .  . 
Lakev/ood,  CO  80215.    Free  School,  300  ...  "    \  ,. 
Students,  AgeV^3-15. 
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Brldp^eport:    P^k  City  Alternative  .High   Ledyarcl  x    Alternative  Educatloh  PrQgrani, 

School,  Fones  Han,  University  Ave.,  Ledyard,"  CT.    Continuation  School,  69 

Bridgeport,  CT  06602.    Multl-Culturod,  otudents. 
Grades  11-12,  5(>  Students.  ^ 

Ti  *!           Anx  Mlddletown:    School  Within  A  School,  250 
Park  City  Alternative,  A5  Lyon  Terrace,  Court'  St).,  mddletoun,  "CT  06^57.  Multi- 
Bridgeport    CT  066QA.    h&ati-CulW,  Cultural  SchooO.,  Grades  10-12,  100  Stu- 
Grade  U,  50  Students.  deats.  '  1 

.  MilfS!    Coginchong  High  School,  Inter-  miford;    Jonathan  Law  High  School,  Mil- 

-  disciplinary  Program,  Maiden  Lane,  ford,  CT.    (Planning  Stage) 
Durham,  ,CT.,^  School  Within  A  School,  N,s^..b  6/ 

■    Qrades  9-10;  60  Students.  New  Haven;    Alternate  rUddle  School  Pro- 

J  ^  «       ^.  Ject,  New  Haven,  OT..  60  Students. 

Mjli^J    Operation  Turn  On,  Andrew  ^  \ 

Waide  Mgh  School,  Fairfield,  CT  06^30.  Educatignal. Center  f or  Ue  Arts,  55 

School  l^ithin  A  School.  ^  Audubon^  New  Haven^CT  O65OI.  .  ,  * 

Sixth  ^ade  Alternative  Program,  22^  *High  School  in  the  Community,  Dixv^ell  ^ 

Meadowbrook,  Fairfield,  CT  06^30,  Cojmnunity  House,  197  Di».ell  Ave.,  New 
-,    ^        ,       ,                                  r,  Haven,  CT  O65II.    School  Vflthout  WaUs, 

Whole  Earth  Learning,  Ludlow  High  Grades  9-12,  320*- Students.         '  ' 
'School,  Un4^quowa  Road,  Fairfield,  CT  '  •  .  ':  , 

^  School,  Grade  High  School  in  the  Community  //2,  New 

10,  28^Students.  Hctven,  CT  O65OO.  •  " 

^Smdes;    ilamden  Hfgh  School,  2010  Yob  High  School  Annex,"  100  Church  St., 

JJlxi^ell  Ave*^  Hamden,  CT  0651A.  South,  New  Haven,-  CT  O65OO.V  -School 

„   '  ^   ^      -X  mthin  A  School,  Grades  9-12,  250  ' 

Hartford:    S.A>N.O.  Everywhere  School,  Students.  \    ^' V  •  — 

A5  Canton  St.,  Hbrtford,  CT  O6IOO,         ^       .  .    ,  - 

mti-Cultural  (OW  School),  Grades  Rid^efield;    Alternative  School  Planni^Tg- 

i-b,  lyu  Students.  \  Comm.,  Ridgefl^ld  High  School,  Ridgeffeld, 
'    ,                              \                         '*  CT.    (Planning  Staee) 
Shantl  School,  ^80  Asylum  St.,  Hart-  *  ^       &  .      .  * 

fn""?^  ^^nn^i?^:  Grade D  Sahdy  Hook;    Alternative  EctucatiOn  Pro- 

lu-i^,  iqu  otudents.  gr^,  Newtown  High  School,  Route  34, 

X  T,  ,  Sandy  Hook,  CT  06^82. 

East  Hartford;    East  Hartford  Alterna-  ■ 

uT^l  School  Program,  ,  c/o  Penney  Stors:    Alternative  Program,  Spring  HUl 

High  School,  Forbea*St.,  East  Hartford,  "RdTTstors.  CT  06263.    ^  -    '    ^     ^  • 
CT  O6IO8,    School  Within  A' School, 

Grades  9-12,  30  Sliudent's^  Waterburv;  'Alternative  (Open  Door).  Pro- 
Tf    4.  tr          ^     m,     «                   '  •          %gram,  20  South  Elm  St.,  Waterbury,  CT 

Kest  Hartford:    The  Community  School,   .  06720.    School  Within  A  School,  Grades 

P.O.. Box  4.7,  West  Hartford,  CT  06117.  .  7-8,  83  Students. 

S*ohbol,,WithQut  Walls-,  Grades  10-12.  .>  .  > 

50-100  Students.  '  '  ' 

,a ,         ,      .  ■     , '  -  '    .■  ■ . .  ■  ' 

.Teacher  Corpp  Alternative  - Learning   '  ' 

Program,  University  of  Hartford,  West  ,       ■  .     ^  '  . 

Hartford,  CT  O6117.    Multi-Cultural/"  •  V 

Inner  City,.  Grades.  9«12,  50-100  Stu-  -  " .  , 

dents.     .     ■  o     "  *  *  ^      '  '  . 
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oisLAV/iUir: 

•   Newark:    Newark  Uving  Studies  Center/ 
70  South  Chapel  i^treot,  Mewjrk,  Jelu- 
ware  19711.    Grades  5-8,       Otudent-i.  . 

DISraCT  OF  COLUIBIA**/. 

xWashing-ton;    Jtorgan  Conanunity  School,  ! 
.   I8ta  <!:  CaBfornia  ots.,  Wasliineton, 
i),C,  20006,  • 

.  ..^6hoQ.X  .Without  Vklls,  10th  &  H,  II.W., 
Vash^ngton,  J.C.  20000 

J/dshington  Urban  League  Jtreet,  Aca*- 
,  derajr^  Program,  1/.?/,  ■16th  11/,/.,  Washing- 
\  tou,  0,C.  20036.    300  Students,  Ages 
^  15-22.         \^  • 

'  "^FLORIDA 

Pengacolat    Escaroc*,  Pensacola,'  5X. 
.    School  Within  A  School,  EloiLentary  cind 
High  School 'Students. 

Pompano  Beach:  Coconut  Elementary 
School,  500  iv./  A5th  St.,  Pompcuio/ 
Beach,  ?L  33061.  '  ^ 

Sarasota:    Booker  Bay  Havej:i,^^arusota 
r  School' System,  Sarasota,  .FL  33578. 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta  t    Downtoun  Learning  Center,  165 
Walker  St.  S.U.^  Atlanta,  Gi\  30:a>. 
Learning  Center,  School-'./ithouL-l/alis, 
Grades  9-12,  LjO  Students. 

Project  3u6cess  llnviromnent,  210  Pryor 
'St.,  S.V/.,  Atlanta,  GA  30303,  Behavior 
Miilcation,  Grades  1-6,  IpOO  Students, 

Foxfire    Rabun  Gap-Uacoo- 
chee  School,  Rabun  fcap,  GA  30568. 
Action  Learning. 

■\  HAVAir 

Alea;    Environmental  Studies  Center, 
99-339  Kulawea  Place,  Alea7  HA  96701. 
190  Sifudents. 

•  fl 
Kailuai    Kail ua  High  School,  451.  Ulu-  . 
inanu  C)A. ,.  Kailua,  KA  9673ii, 

IDj\HO 

Boise:    Boise  Alternative  School,  c/o 
Boise  School  District,  1207  Fort  St.,""  \ 
Boise,  Idaho.  83702.    Leuraing  Center/ 
Open  School,  100  Students,  .-^ges  6-12. 

Caldwell :    Boise  Alternative  Elementary 
School,  P.O.  Box  1173,  Caldwell,  ID 
83605.    Open  School. 
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iVidlnoq;  Lincoln  School,  720  iJfej'th 
Lincoln,  itddioon,  IL  60103.  Multl- 
fil^tuTdl  School,  K-6  GroflG,  200-500 

Chicago;  OiUl  AcQden^,  />910  I/,  laournoy 
■  St.,  €hioago,*lL.    Continuation  School. 

Cobrini  Green  Altepnativo,  P.O,  Box 
11085,  Chicflco,  IL  60611. V  Continuation 
School,  Grados  ff-12,  100-20a'aiiudonta . 

Chicaco  riij3llc'ili^jh  School  for  t-lotro- 
paittflnft£tudiG3y  53T  S. .  Dearborn,  ' 
Chicago,  IL.-"5cltDoi-Wdthout  Walls, 
C^qdog  9-12,  350  StuaGnt{3.,,N 

Cpmputop  ibaiated  Instruction  (CAI),» 
22^  M.  La  SallG,'  Chicago,  IL,  .  Gradoa 
•C-6^  ;  ,  P 

Eaot  V/oodlaun  Acadojny,  6/^20  3^,>Ua'ivor*., 
aity,  ChicA"g6,  IL  60637,  Dropout  Pro-.' 
vontion  Conter,  Gradoo.  5-0,  150  Italoa.  ' 

Faa:'i[^agut  Outpoota,  School  Uitliin  A 
school,  Tarragut  lUgh  School,  2}^^  : 
Cliriatiana  Avo.,  Chicago,  IL  6O623. 
m-opout  i.  Potential  Dropout  Contfjp, 
Grados  IG-i:,  125.  students.  / 

^Industrial  Skill  Cantor^  2Gl5  17,  19th 
5t*,  Chicago,,  IL  60623..  Learning  ' 
Center,  Grades  8-12,  325  Students. 

OperaUon  I^apact,  68^0  "South  Gtoy.irti 
Chicago,  IL  60620,    Continuation  Sol^ool, 
12-15  i5oar&  of  Age,  33^)  .Studonta. 

Puerto  Rioan  High  School,  202S  1,'.'. 
Augusta,  Chicago,  IL  60622,  > 

Robert  A.  Blade  School,  9;^0Q  S,  Euclid, 
Chicago,  IL  6O6I8,    Magnet  School, 
Grades.  1~G,  /,00  StuUenta. 

Sir,^pson  tJchool,  UOO  3,  Hoyne,  Chicago,' 
IL  q0612.    Continuation  School,  Gradea 
.5-12,  ^100,^00  Studentp, 

t'/allor  Hi^h  School  Satellite  800 
-N,  Clark,  Chicago,  IL  606II.  School 
Within  A  School,  /^^oa  U-17i-  75  Stu- 
dents.   *  '  . 


Walt  ;)lunoy  iJagnot  Jahooi.  lh^S>  N, Ma- 
-rino         CMcago,  IL  (jO(A^,  tiiati- 
OaUui»al  School,'  Pre  ::-6,  i8Q0  Jtudpnto. 

Clgrondon  Hilla;    Walkor  Kodel  ^Uoatioh 
Center,  120-  S,  l/alkor.  Clarendon  Itl^la, 
IL  605IA.    Open  School,  Learning  Contor, 
11-6  Grade,  200-500  Studonto. 

DeKalb ;    Gurier  AltornatJlvq  SoftooX,  Uni*» 
vorpity  Circle,  Itorth  Illino'ia  Uni^sreraity, 
DeKalb,,IL  60115.  ^ Open  School,  Age a  3- 
427  'Students. 

■  -Elgin; >  Modol  School,  South " Gif ford  St., 
Elgin,  IL  60120.  Open  School,  Gradoo  6- 
8,  3i¥).  Student  a. 

-    '  '  ■        ,  X 

Harvayt    BUILt)  In;>-tltutS  (school).,  P)ibfic 
Alternative,  Harvey,  IL,  -  Continuation 
^  School. 

iCartlcakoo;    Alternative  School,  Title"  VII 
Pro'iject,  204 -South  Chicago  Ave.,  Kanka- 
kee, IL  60901.  . 

Llbert^n^illo;    Buttorf leld,  UiU  Lake, 
,LibertyVillo,  IL  6OO48.    Open  ^chool, 
LearninfS  Cehtora,  Or^^doa  1-8,  715  Stu- 
donta.  '  ~  ^  ^ 

Hudieon^    Hadiaon  Community  Unit  Dis- 
iirict  12,  1707  4th  St.,Madi3on,  IL 
62O6O.    Co-ordinated  Youth  Service a, 
*40  Studxinta.  •  „ 


.1  lawoo^j  -Van  Duron  ilodel  School,  1204 
Van  Bium,  yaywood,  IL  ^0153.  Model 
School  Learning  Center,  Gradoa  1-6, 
270  Students.  ' 


Ilorton  8rove:    Alternative  Learning 
Center,  Horton  Grove,  IL. 

ijt.  ProanQct;    High  School  j^iatrict  214, 
799'V/est^Koaington  Rd,,  lit.  Proapact. 
IL  6G056.'  19,175  Studonts  (In  8  Build- 
ings). . 

Stucjfdnt  Tliorapeutic,  EdUcation.pi  Program 
(o.T.'E.P,),  c/o  ildininiatration  Center, 
799  y.  Itousin^ton  Kd.,  Mtt,  Prosp&ct,  ' 
IL  60056,  ""Bido.^enclGht  "Schobll  90  Stu- 
dents, High  .School  .Jigft.' 
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- .  Mt.  Prospect;   Toim^  .^ult  Education 
^gra»,  c/o  idainiatrat^on  Center, 

\  799  U.  Kesiagton  ?4^'it.  Prosoect, 
H  6005^1. -5  ScbooJ/f^tfiin  A  School, 
Ages  17-23,  2C0  Students. 

>tortflbroQk:    Glenbrooic  jSrth  High 
School,  2300  Sherces,  ?forthbVboI:,  IL 
60063.    2700  Stisieats. 

Cak  Park:    Expericental  Progran, 
Pari:  and  givor  Forest  High  School 
District,  20l  ir.  Sos7ille,  Oak  Park, 
.IL  60300*    ocbool  Without  T/alls,  Grades 
9-12,  150  StuJer.ts.  ^ 

River  rorcst*High  School,  0«k  Park, 
IL.    150  Students'." 

-Oak  Park  Jlivor  Forest  High  School,  Tosl- 
Porce^  on  Alternative  Diucatior..  Oak 
Park,  IL.    (PIa.-ay.g  St^ejf?^ 


>ringfield!    Springfield  L  Sangamon 
€feunty  Connuaity  'Action  Inc.,  1310^2. 
Adans  Street,  Springfield,  IL  62703. 
Continuation  School,  Ages  L4  and  up. 

Urbj^;  Leal 
Rubana,  IL  618' 


Students. 


.  School,  312  W.  Oregon^ 
l801.    Grades  K-6,  ^73 


TbSnas  Paine  Scliool,  c/o  >.  Don  Kolste, 
Urbana  Public  Schools,  1704  E.  Uashing- 
ton,  Urbana,  IL  61301.  ^  School  Within.  A 
School,  Grades 'K-6.__ 


Palctlno;  High 
1750  South  Roselli  Rd 


let  ai, 

"Palat,i^  XL. 


Uinnetka;    The  Center  for  Self-DirecliBd 
learning,  New  l^ier  High  School  East, 
Winnetka,  H,.    School  Within  A  School, 
Grades  ip,  IJ,  L  12,  150  Students. 

jQliet;    Recyql^,  JoUet  HigK  School 
,  District  #204,  Joliet,  IL.    Grades  9-X2. 


MaSiT-    Quincy  Senior  High,  30th  and 
Kainc,  ^aincy,  1L^6«01.    School  l/ithia 
A  School,  Vges  lf-18Al500  Students. 

Project  to , Indlvldualize^ucation : 
Oiinoy  Junior  iihd  Senior  High  €cho©l3> 
•1400  Maine-,  OUncj;,  n:  62301,  i^O? 
Students.  , 

Rockford:    Altomativo  lliddle  School, 
ZoaKTHain,  Rockford,  IL  6ai0'3.  Open 
Schoql,  Grades  7-8,  100  Stucjents. 

Velsh  JElei»ntary  ScHool,  2100  Kiffoan 
Blvd.,  Rockford,  IL  61103.  liagnet 
School,  Grades  I75,'  64O  S^ent^ 

.SkPkle;    llilcs  Tcynihip  lUgh  Schoois, 
Action  Learning  Center,  Skokie,  IL 
60076.    School  Vitho^f  Walls,  Grades 
9-It,  35  Students.  \ 

Off  Caa^Dus  Lsarning  Center,  7700  (^oss 
Point  Rd,,'  Ikokie,  IL ,60676.  Continu- 
tti^iKSchool,  Grad»a  9-1^?,  50-100 
^Stuya.  • 
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Prt)«P«cV    Yoirng  ^dult  Education 
Progfam,  q/o  Mdlniatration  Contor, 
799  W.  KoDiqixton  M,,'  Ht.  Proapoot, 
IL  60056.  .-.Sohooa  l/ithin  A  School, 
'tiQOO  1*7-23,  200  Studonta, 

Morthbrook;    Glonbroolc  North  I^gh- 
School,  2300  Shorraoo,  Northbroolc,  IL 
^i0063  ,    2700  Student fl. 

0a]5  Pftrkt    Exporifliontal  Progrojii,  Oak 
Park  and  Oivor  For^jat  High  School 
Dioti^ot,,  201  11,  ScOvUlo,  Oak  Park,- 
.11.  6O3O0..  ochool  Without  l/alla,  Gradoa 
9-12,  150  Stui'Gnta.  ^ 

Rivor  Foroflt*IIlfih  3chool,  Oak  Park, 
IL.    150  Stuaor.ts;'  *  .  . 

Oak  Park  Pdv^r  ^ost  High  School,  Taol- 
'U^Toe  on  AltQrnatS^o  Aiucation,  ,  Oal: 
Park,  IL.    (Planni\j  Stdeo). 

Paifvtlno;    iligh  School  District  211, 
1750  South  RofibUo  Rd.,  Palatino,  IL. 

iJuincx:    Quincy  Sonior  High,  *30th  and 
Maine,  .Quinqy^  IL  623OI.    School  Uithin 
A  School,, i^es  16-18,  I5OO  Sfeudonta. 

■Pj-bjeot  to  Individualize  Education: 
Cuincy  Junior  and  Senior  High  School 3*, 
UOO  Maine,  Ouincy,  IL  62301.  4^07 
Sttidenta,  ^ 

Roci'd'ord;    Altornative  llid^lo  School, 
406  Wv  Main,  Roclcford,  IL  6IIO3.  Opeji 
School  J.  Grades  7«-8,  100  Students. 

V/elah  Elementary  School,  2100  HuTfman 
Blvd.,  Rockford,  IL  61103.  iiagnet 
School,  Gradoa  1-5,  ^40 ^St;udent^.  " 

-^ofeiQt    Nilos  Township  lElgh  Schools, 
Action  Learning  Cdht^r,  Skokie,  *IL 
60076»  School  V/ithoui  " Wall 3,  Grades 
9-12,  35  Students. ^ 

O/'f  Campua  Leaiming  Center,  7700  Gross 
Point  Rd.,  Skoki)Q,  XL  6O676.  Continu- 
•ation  School,  Grad<!(9  9-12,  50-100 
Students. 


vIprimTflnldi    Springfield  U  SancOxv-m  / 
County  Coinmunity ''Action  Inc.,  1310  li), 
Adoma  Street,  Jprlngfield;  IL  62703. 
Continuation  School, .Ages      Qnd  up. 

Urbana:    Leal  School^  312  W.  Oregon,  1 
riubana,  IL  6l8ul.    Grades  IU6,  >i73 
Students,  "  ,  ' 

%  ^ 

Thomas  Paino  School,  0/0  iJr.  Don  HoXote, 
Urbana  Publio.Schoola,' 170/»  E.  UaohiiJe;;. 
tgn,  Urbana,  IL  6I8OI.    Soh«^ol  Within  A 
School,  Grades  K-6.  ' 

V/innotka;    The  Contor  ^for  Solf-Directoy 
Learning,  New  Triei-  High  School  Eeat,/  , 
Winnotka,  11.    School  Within  A  School',* 
Grades  10,  11,  a  12,  150  Stviidonta. 

Jolieti  ■  RocyQle,  JOliet  f Ugh  , School  ^ 
District  //204,  JoUet,  IL.    Grades  §-12. 


i 
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iilil^G^UUlliaa'    H*^^nroo  County  ^iUtorna- 
tlvo  IUch  iJohool,  1620  Miilocl:  fU., 
•BloomlnRton,  IH  47/;01.    Upon  School, 
GraUoQ  9-1*?,  70  iJtuvlonto. 

MSj«Jd;t    CommunUy  Junior  High 
Schood,  ^u»7:^0.1Cali.fomia  M*,  Ellchart, 
IN  /♦65U.    Miati-Culturoi  Jchool, 
,  Grade  t>  7-9,  50  GtniiQnto* 

Rynnnvllln?    Eduoation  Extonalon  Con- 
tor,  1  S.«E.  N.tnth  St.,  EvuniJvlllQ,  IN 
Cont|jiu^tion  .Johool,  Gr.jdGO  7-10,  /^Q 
Studuula.        '  .  , 

W»-Vno i    Opportunity  School,  Darj? 
&  Lowia  Sto.,  O'.Connor  Dldfi.  Itoom  ^06, 
Ft./VMynO,  IN  /♦68U9.    Dropout  Con  tor. 

Qnry:    CORE  AltGrr>a>Ure  Program,  E^Ji- 
son  i'liddlo  "School,  5th  &  Durr,  Gary,  ' 
IN  /.UO/,,    3cho<»a  Vyiiliin  A  School, 
Grade a  6-8,  250  Studonta. 

CORE  Profirnm  Uoat  Side  Gr.  High,  9th 
&  Gorry,  Gary,  I?I  School  WitVi- 

In  A  School,  600 . Jtudonta, 

Horoco  Mann  High  School,  Gary,  IN. 
School  V/lthin  A  "School,  Grltdos  9-1?, 
153  Studenta. 

Martin  L,  King  Aicadeiiy,  .1606  argadway,,. 
Gary,  IN  A6/,0y,    Second  Chance  ifigh 
School,  152  Jtudonts. 

Indianapolla ;    North  Contr:il  High 
School,  Wachlncton  ToVnshlp, ' Indiana- 
polis,* IN.    School  Within  A  Jchool. 

•  School' //5,  20  North  Califorjiia  St. , 
Indianapolis,  IN    6202.  MiUti- 
Cultural  School,  Grfide-s  6-8,  50-100 
Stwdents.  ■  '*  '    '     \  ' 

Jef rersonvillo;    Alternate  High  School, 
650  Moiga  §t.,  Jeffersonville,  IN 
/;7130.    Continua4iion  School-,  Grades 
a-12,  86  Students.'        ,        '  / 

Kokomo-r""  Doqglas  School,  Alternative 
Public  School,  ICokomo,  I!I.  .. 


f^ilLilli^ii'    Vuii  mir*,)n  Elrrniit.iry,  Tho 
Flfiinriflld  flsitorlouco,  *\mt 
Plainfiold,  IN  Upon  ibhool, 

K-6  Gradoa,  550  3tu^(<n^o. 

Ri pLhrnomj :    Excoluior  Altorn.itlvo  Jehool, 
50  N.  Bth  at.,  lUchmoml,  IN  ^7J7A. 
Continuation  School,  yi^^ou  X<^i-lfl,  <?5 
^tudonto.  , 

Sojbi  BoncJ:  ^Whitnby  M.  Youiiy,  Jr., 
Jtreot  Aoadon\y,  3-20  S.^Main  St;.,^wOuth 
Bond,  IN  46601.    Dropout  Center,  ^Jradoo 
9-1-^,  300  Students.  * 
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»4sa2«   Kato  ItttGlioli  Elorjcntory  Sotio^l, 
Jcwoll  Dr.,  /iiKoo,  lA.  Gohool 
.  HHhin  A  School,  Gradoa  K-6,  50  Otm^ontn. 

»  ArG.a  Ono  Vocational  Toolialcal 

*  SohODl,  P.O.  Ko::  4OO,  Caiman,  lA  5213^. 
warning  Contor,  Grailoo  9-12,  250  Stu- 
donto. 


fiSte  .  Ccdur  Fallp  lligh  School, 

PLUU  Procrum,  Cedar  Palld.Hich  Sojtiool, 
Tenth  &  Uiviolon  Street,  Cfeaar  FalXo, 
lA  50613.    Open  SohooX,  Gradea  9-12, 
45  Studonto. 

SSjisS  Bfaldn:    ,Krhn  F.  Kennedy  High 
School,  i;H5  Wonig  Rd.  n.E.,  Cedar 
Ropido^  lA  52402.    aohool  Within  A 
School  (Planning  Stage). 

JSaa  >foino{ii    QroQtor  Deo  Koine 0  Bduoa-  ■ 
tion  Center,,  North-1452  Second  Ave., 
South-1961  Indionola  Rd.,  Joo  Moines, 
lA  503U.    North-  150^  Students,  South- 
132'  Students.    '  ^ 

Dubitnue :    Dubuque  Community  School,  J. 500 
Loouot  St.,  Dubuque,  I A  52001.  Dropout 
Prevention,  Gradeo  7-12,  06  Students. 

Dubuque  Corntnunity  School  Extenolon  Pro-  - 
gram,  I8OO  Clark  Dr.,  Dubuque,  lA  52001. 
Learning  Ceniser,  Qrades  7-12,  65  Stu- 
dehto. 

Marahalltov/r^!    Independent  learning 
Center,  32  V/.  Main,  MarahalXtown,  lA 
50X58.    High  School  Completion,  O.E.D. 
Vocational  Training,  Remedial  Training, 
Career,  200  Students. 


Newton 5    Net/ton  High  School,  E.  4th  St., 
Newton  lA  50208.    School  Without  Walia, 
Agesa4-19>  120  Students. 
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LOUISIiUIA 


Topoki^i    Fronch  Junior  lUfih  School, 
Topdka,  liUnaaa  66600,    Opon  School 
Within  A  ochool,  GfadGo  7^9,  UO  ' 
Students.      .       -  ^  V   y 

Uiohitn:  Motrdpolitan  Secondary  Pro- 
gram Center,  751  G.  Wadhlngton  Blvd., 
WioWta,  lU  67211.  0p6n  School,*  Agec 
16-21,  3ii6  Otuaonts. 

Emporiq;    The  Empofia  Plan,  Unified' 
School  Diotrict  #253, .Emporia,  KA. 
6  public  elementary  schools,  lab, 
sohQol.   '  ,  ' 

"    ■      ■  'jCEJitUCKY 

Bowling  Greens  Alternative  Learning 
Program,  Bov/Hnsj*  Green  .Independent  . 
iJchools, '22i'^  S.  12th  St.,  Bovling  ' 
Green,  KJC  /»2X01-  . 

Dlsman-McGirinis  School,  Old.  Morgantown 
Rd.,  Bowling  Green,  «KY  ^101.  Contin- 
uation SchooJL,  Graaes  5-9,  ii5  Studenta, 

Louisville:  Senior  High  Alteri\ative 
School,  Mary  B-  Talbert  School,  lOi^ 
S«  7th  3^.,  Louisville,  KY.  •  /    .  " 

&en~iige^arent3  Program  (iHA.PrP.), 
The  School  for  Unwed  Mothers,  5^  W- 
Kentucky^.,  LouisvUle,  KY  il0203'. 
Grade  s  7^1^ ,  300-  500  Studefn t a  per/year , 

The  Brown  School,  iith  and  Broadway, 
Louisville,  KY.    Open  School*,  Mul-ti- 
Cultural  School,  Gx-udea  ^'-l^,  395  .i*  ^ 
Students, 

0  "  ■ 

Wesley  Alternative  School,  O3S  Washing- 
ton Ave.,^  Lduisville,  'KY  ^0206,  Learn- 
ing Center,  Grades  7-^,  iiO Students. 
■  i« 

!1urray:    Caxte*- Elementary  School,  13th 
St,,  ^fu^ray,  i^Y  ^071,    School  V/ithin 
A  School,  Grades  K-3,  50-100  Students', 


Now  Orlotlnnt    Gateway  School  No,  1, 
.  1913  St,  Claude  Avo,,,Ugw  Orleano,  LA 
70116,    School'  Without  I'^illa,  Qradoa 
9-12,  X-50  Studonto, 

Gateway  II  High  S^hool^,  36OI  C'amp  St,, 
Now  Orleans,  LA- 70115,  School  Without 
Walls,  Grades  9-12,  180  Students, 

.  McDonough  fla5  School,  721  St,  Philip 
St.,  New  Origans, 'LA  7011^6,  Open 
School-Public-Optional,  Grades  K-6, 
370  Students. 

McDonogh  15,  Orleans  Parish  Schools, 
703  Corondelet,  New  Orleans,  LA, 

New  Orleans  Center  for  Creativei  .iirts, 
New  Orleans  Public  Schools,  Jlev  Orlctans, 
LA  70100,    Publiq  Optional-Learning 
Center, 

New  Orleans-toieSehool,  1120  Bordeaux, 
f  New  A^l^ans,  LA  7C3ll5---4ges  5-13,  50 
Students, 


^  :  MAINE  ■ 

Sanford:    Alternatives, ^Sanf or d, Maine. 

J/estbrook;  ^^/Iter native  Learning  Pro- 
gram, 868  Main  St,,  V/estbrook,  ilaine 
0^092*^    Continuation  School,  Grades 
•7-12^,  50  Students/ 

'  *  Mi\RYLANO  ^ 

Baltimore ;  Harbor  City  toarning  Center, 
101  W,  'SAth  3t,,  Baltimore,  MD  il218, 

^^School  Uijbhout  Walls,  Grades  11-12, 

'1,000  Students, 

Bethesda:    REAL  (Resurgence  of  fJnthus- 
iasm  About  Liaarning),  North  Bethesda 
Junior" High  School,  8935  Bradmoor  Or,, 
Bethesda,  ^^D  2003ii,    School  V/ithin  A 
School,  Grade  9,  UO  Students, 
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^    M?;u.ton'TuX?°o"°  o^^nr'i  ''r'°^     '^^f'^r  'e.'r.brld,c  m,U  School, 

Tho  Pilot  Sohoot    ^otn„    H"  nnin      '  C^noiUjilty  IntflrciRtion  Tliro-j.fll  ^outh.  fO'^ 

Arlinctoa:    Parmontor  Jchool,  Irvine  ^^^^^^'i^^- 

Community  Orl^tod,  Gradoo  9-1^,  520 

Studonto.  Project  DIRi;,  Cviinbriclco  ilftor  Jchool, 
V.A.L.U.E.y  InaWtuto  of  Contemporary 

5^U5!"S*™;'               'r    .  SsntendlJo:  •  ConterviUe  EleB:en;cy 

11-12,  200-500  Studonta.  SeUdol  Within  A  School,  Grades  K-5,  ICO 

lEooton:    Ithalca  School,  17  E.  Elm,  Students.  .  ,  ^ 

srsj-jrsSJ;,.?- ossa:  si^r- 

^  3tudonts '(In  3  Schools).       .  ^ 

Within  A  School,  Grades  9-0.2,  188  Stu-  '        -  ^ 

dents.         '        r  PT         J.  "      ^  ' 

GloucRnter:    Gloucester  Cora«iilty  Oovelbp^ 

^Iz^'t^^t^  Ave  ,  C^ri-a,.,  Slto?°TRos:;?;h'?o]o'jtr"'=^^'"'  ' 

m  U2139.    School  Within. A  School/Rural,  • 

Graaes  K-5,  180  Students,    ^.  n                .  ,  ■ 
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MASSACHUSETTS- 


Ctlouohnotori    Woot  Parrioh  School, 
<3onjjOrd  St.,  Qlouohoator,  MA.  Open 
School  Within  A  School,  ilcoo,^>-10» 
100  Studonto. 


Hynnniat    Barnotablo  High  Sohoolj  7/»A 
W,  Main  St.,  Hyannio,  l-lAv 

.Huntington >    Qatoway  School,  Llttlo- 
villo  Rd.,  Huntineton,  MA  01050 

Holyolce ;    Holyoko  Street  oohoql,  176 
Race  St.,  HolyoKe,  HA  010/»0,    Ageo  X6~ 
19,  25  Studonta.. 

Hamilton :  Pro/eot  Adventure,  Hamilton 
V/enhdnv  School,  Hanttlton,  HA  019^6, 

*.Hyannia>  Centerville  Elementary 
School,  Hyannia^  HA  02601.  Open 
School,  Grades  IC-5,  150  Students. 

LeoTnlnater ;    V/oodortook  Street  Academy 
Inc.,  35  Monumeut  Square,  Looininstor, 
MA  01A53.    Preparatory  School,  Grado 
10  and  Beyond  Ages  l6. 

Lexington:    Edt^cation  Without  Walls,. 
251  Waltham  St.,  Lexington,  MA  021'?3. 
Individualized  Learning,  Grades  10-12, 
■^i&O  Students. 

Marion:    Bent  Ti*ig,  Box  72,  Morion, 
.  MA.02738,    Open  .School,  Grades.  1-12, 
90  Students. 

Mattapolasett;    Independent  Learning 
Center,  Old  Rochester  Regional  High 
School,  Marion  Rd.,  Mattapoissett, 
MA  02739.    Learning  Center,  Grades 
.9-12,  /iD  Students. 

Noedham:    Alternative  Pcogram,  609 
Webster  St.,  Keedhara,^'IA^192.  Open 
School,  Grades  10-12^100  Students. 

Needh^  Senior  High  jSfeWl,0609  V/ob~ 
st^r  St.'i  Heedham,  MA  02192.  Learning 
Center,  Grades  11-12,  100  Students. 

Barry  House  Project,  Newton  Public 
Schools,  Hevrfcon,  IIA  02153.  School 
V/ithin  A  School,  Gr^^des  9-12,  UOO 
Students. 


Murray  Head,  35  ^turray  Rd.,  Now ton,  MA 
05165,    Open  Sf^hool,  Cradoa  9-il2,  115 
jr^tudonto. 

The  ilowton  South,  Educational  Workahop, 
Howton  Pilbllc  School  District,  NQwton, 
MA  02158,y  Grades  il-6. 

Roxbury:  Lowia  ^addlo  School,  131  Wal- 
nut St.,  Roxbury,  MA  02119,  v 

galom: '  Altornative  'School,  ^^om  Publia, 
Johoola",  Salem,  MA  01970.  / 

Sharon;  "  The  Alternative  Elomont-ary 
School,  Ea^t  Elementary  School,  ^5' 
wU^hiro  Dr.,  Sharon,  MA  02067 Open  . 
School,  Grades  K-6,  125  Students. 

The  Altornative  High  School,  iharon 
Senior  High  School,  Pond.Streot^  Sharon, 
KA  02067.    Indopondont  Study,  Crad^a 
9-12,  95  otqidonts. 

W^atertov;n:    Home  Base. School, •  ^65  Mt. 
Auburn  ^t.j^  ^^atoy town,  lM A  02172.    Com-  ^ 
munity  Based  School,  Grades  9-12,  100 
Students. 

Worceater:    Adjunct'  School,  o/o  North 
High  School,  jV6  Salisbury  St.,  V/orcester, 
MA  01608.    School  within  A  School/Iftner 
City,  Grades  10-12,  50-100  Students. 

D^ynainy,  Inc.-V/orc'estor,  The  Dynamy  Pro- 
gram, 850  Main  St.,  Worceater,  HA  CI6IO. 
Residential  program  liraitod  to  12th 
grade,  recent  graduates  and  collQge 
fresh.    High  School  Program  -  Grado  12 
only. 

Worcester  Alternative  School,  31  Bliaa- 
both  St..  Vforce.ater,  MA.OI6OO.  School 
Without  ualls.  Grades  9-12,  165  Students. 


< 
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'  Mb  Arbor  r  i\nn  i\rboiy/6Qmmity  iHgh 
School,  401  North  JAviaion,  Ann  Arbor, 
MI  ABIOA.    Open  ^p-hool  Without  MdMa, 
GradGo  9-12,„520' Jtudents.  ^ 
/  •  ''^ 

Ear'^hworko^  Altorrvative  School  Pro- 
gram, Ann  Arbor  Public ,  Schools,  9^5* 
N.  MfJplo,  Ann  Arbor,  MI  Free 
School,  Grades  9-1^,  30-50  Students. 

'Pioneer- Two,  995  N.  Maple  Road,  Ann 
Arbor,  MI  A8103.-  Free  SchooJL,  Grad^ 
9-12,  85  Studon^^s. 

Allen  Park:    LaphainSienientary,  15150 
Hurger,  Allen  Fairkf^ll  i^Sipi.  Contin- 
uous. Progress',  Grade's  K-6,  270«''Stu-  .  • 
dents.  '        .  •         y  f>  -  '  ■ 

*  '■    ^  ■  '  *"  *^ 

Bat  tie  crook;-  Project  BMCstop-Junior  •  •' 

'High,  Battle creek,  >a.  ^School  Within, 

A^School.  .       ■ '■ 

Detroit:    Alternative-  Center  for  Edu- 
cation' (  ACE)  ,  Redford  Union  Public 
Schools,  17711  itlnlpck,  Detroit,  MI.  ^  ; 
4.82AO.    Continuation  School,-  Gitadea 
7-12,  35  Students.  ;   '  / 

Elxporience..^ A  Change  of  Mind,  /^lOO 
•nreman*  Detroit,  Igj  A£>20ii.  school 
V/ithin  A  School  Seff  Contained,  100 
Students. 

Hobart  St.  Field  Center,  5770  Hobart 
St.,  Detroit,  I-a  ii8202.    Urban  Communi- 
ty Development,  15-^^0  Students. 

Irtksten  Community  Htunan  Resources 
Center  //I,  30075  Parkwood,  Detroit,  MI 
A8201.    Ages  13-16  (With  Behavioral 
Problems),  21  Students  (Maximum  60) . 

Jackson  Alternative  School,  4I8O  Marl- 
borough, Detroit,  m  ^18215-    50  Stu- 
dents. . 

OaldandPrep  Schobl,  7001  Burlingame,*  . 
Detroit,  MI  /^S20/^.  Continuation  School > 
Grades  9-12,  130  Students. 

Reeves  Open  School,  Region  Detroit 
Public  Schools,  19250  Rt^erview,  . 
Detroit,  HI  48219.    Open  School,  Grades 
K-3j  lAO  Students. 


Region  5  ^addlo•>  15055  Dexter.  .  DoXroit,, 
IJ  /^823C.    Middle  School  (^laG^^^Hr^,  500 
Students.  ,^         •%!  . 

Region  7  Middle  School,  803Q  Outer  ^ 
Dr.,  Detroit,  t^n  ii8213.  Magnet  School, 
Grudoo  5-8,  ^60  Students.-' 

The  Wing,  Noble  Klemontary  and  Junior 
lUgh  School,  '86ii6  Fullerton,  .^troit, 
MI  ii8238,    School  V/ithin  A  School,  Ages'; 
'13-16,"  90 'Students.  ■ 

V/hitrtoy  Young,  ^liddle  School,  Region  8, 
13U  Field  Ave'.,  Detroit,  MI  ^821^. 
Magnet  ^ttddle  School,  350  Si^dents. 

East  Langljig:    Marble  Sqhool,  50^  Bur- 
chdm  Dr.,  East  Lansing,  MI  ^8823.  Open 
School,  Grades  K-6,  .355  Students. 

i-/)iitehlll3' School,  §09  Burcham  Dr., 
■509  Biu-cham  Dr.,  East  Lansing,  MI  ii8823.- 
P^rmeable  School,  Grades  K-5,  167  Stu- 

Flint;    Alternative  Education  High  ■ 
.  School  >  Sarris  F.ood  Center,  1^31  E6st 
Kearsley,  ?lint,  MI  ii85a2<-^arning 
Center,  Grades  10-12,  50-100  Students.  • 

Personality  Improvement  Prograihi  Flint 
Coiomunity  Scl^ools,  923  E.  Kearaley, 
Flint,  MI  j^500.    Dropout  Prevention 
Program,  Grades  7-9,  270  Students. 

Pilot  Alternative  High  School,  3316 
Atherton  Terrace  Dr/^-  Flint,  MI  ^-8507. 

Saginaw  Go,  Inmate  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram CSCIRP),  163.2  Dbportt,  Flint,  141. 
/iS50A*    Community  Based 'ErteriUl,  5O-IOO 
Students.  ^  \ 

Schools  of  Choice  Program,  Alternative 
High  School. (Continuation  School),  Alter- 
native Junior  High,  Contintiation  School 
for  Pregnant  Girls,  Open  Junior  High 
(120  Students).  -  ,  • 

Temporary  Alternative  Education  Progft:jn, 
1300  Leith  St.,  Flint,  MX  AS505.  Ages 
12-15,  110  Students.  : 
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.  Flint «  ^  V/alLr  Open  Sdho3l,,9l2  E. 

Koaraloy  St.,  Flint,  m  A8503.  Open 
,   School,  -C^adeo  K-.6,  210  Students. 


jtudlos. 


Grand  Rapids;  Center  for  '»;orld 
,  226  Baatwlck,  Grand  Rapidi?,  MI. 

City  School,  226  Bostwick,.  Grand  Ra- 
pids, School  V/ithout  UaXls. 

Educational  Park, .  c/a  Grand^apids' Jr. 
Colleg©,  143  Bostwifck  Ave. ,  «,E.,  Grand 
Rapida,  MI  /;9502.  Open  School,  Grades 
11-12,  550  Students.- 

Blandbrd '  Nature  C Jiter ,  * Enviroitoental- 
Studios  Center.  1715  Hillburn  A\^e.  m, 
Grand  Rapids,  m  -Grade  6, 

29  Students-      e»  --^^ 

•  ..Park  School,  1215  K.  Pulton,  Grand 
Rapida,  MI  AS503.    Pregn'ant  Girla  Cen- 
ter, Qrados  7-12",  275  Studenta. 

^Ireet  Atademy,  Living^Ar'ta  Center, 
725  Morris  Ave.,  'Grand 'Rapid a,  m 
'  -i9|P3.    Multi-^Gurtural  School/School 
Within  A  School,  Grades  7-12,  110 
Students. 

» 

Walbridge  Acadeiny,  Alternative  Educa- 
tion Center,  102A  Ionia,  Grand  Rapida, 
MI.ji9506.    Dropout  Prevention  Center, 
0,  Grade  a  6-1;^,  ^30  Studenta. 

Kalamazoo:  ^ Davmtreader  Alternative 
School,  2/^7  W6at  Lovell,  .^t,  Luke 'a 
Church,  ICalamazoo,  ^a  ^9006.,  Learning 
Center,  Gradea  9-12,  70  StuJenta, 

Q 

Lansing:    Academic  Interest  Center, 
Lansing  School  Diatrict,  5OO  V/,  Lenawee" 
3t,,  La^naing  m  ^18933.    Learning  Cen- 
ter, Grade a  11-12,  ^00  Studenta. 

Mountain  Free  High  School,  I06  E.  irorth 
St.,  Lansing,  m  ^^8906, 


Reach  School,  I8I6  Cedar  St» 
MI  /;8900. 


Lanain^, 


^     Entry,  519  Kaitamaabo ,  Lansing, 'la 
JiB900,    Open  School,  Gr.adea  9-12,  125 
students. 


Lincoln  Park:  \Continuation  School 
(Girls),  Lincoln  Park,  ABH6, 

Livonia:    Alter nsitive  Learning  Plan  for 
High  School  Ago  (;U.PHA),  29530  liungor,* 
Livonia,  iII^4815uljL    Learning  Center, 
GradQD  9-12,  75  Stu3ehts^^ 


.  Milford:  _^iilfa^d  mfih  SchoM,  2380 
miford^yHllfQrd,  -lil  /.BOJa/ 

Monroe :    Monroe  County  I/i^fi'Iae^lato 
School  i3iatrict.  Young  Mothera  Program 
(pregnant  girla*},  1101  S.  Rd]i8inville 
Rd.,  Monroe,  la  2^  Studenta. 

Muakegon:    OrchaVd  View  School a,  2310 
Marquoette  Ave.,  l-iuakegon,-  MI  4-9^^. 
35  Students,      "  * 

New  Boston:    Huron  tli^  School,  2^820 
Merriman,  Nqw  Boston,  lU  /^Sl6A»    Indi-  . 
vidualifzed  Remedial,  Progr^  Uithin  A- 
School,  20-^0  Jtude^ji^        <  ^ 

Okemoa:    Kinewa  Bliddle  School,  ^6o6 
Okeraqa,  VJ.  Scliool  Within  A 

School,  Gradea  7-9,  90  .Studenta. 

Pontiac:    Alteiifiatlve  Education  Progjram, 
101  E.  Pike  St., ^Pontiac,  iCt  /*805a. 
Multi-CultuTiVsL/Continuation.  Grades 
7-12,  300  Students.  ,  ' 

Pontiac  Human  Reaourcea  Senter,  60 
Parkliurat  St.,  Pontiac,  MJ  /^Q050. 
School  Without  iMlls,  Learning  Center,  y 
Multi-Cultui*al  School,  Pre  K-5  and  ♦ 
Adult  Education,,  2000  Elera. '  and  1200  ' 
Adult  Jtudenta.  , 
■i   ' .  '  ■  • 

Saginaw :    Continuing  Education  for 
Pregnant  otudenta,  321  N.  Warren  St.;' 
oaginaw,  MI  /,Q601.    93  Studenta. 

I>;igh't  D,  Eisenhower^High  School,  3i65  , 
N.  Oenter  Rd,,  ,3aginaw,  MI  /^B603,  '* 
jchool  V/iythout  Walls,  Ages  1/^-18, 
U50'  Studenta  .  ^ 

Southf  ieid :    Southfi^ld  Eigjeriment  in  the 
Exploration  of  ICnt>vledgfe.,  Soek/South-"  ' 
field  High  School-,  2i;675  Lahser  Rd.,^ 
Southf ield,  ill  /;8075.    School  "^/ithout 
Walls,  Gradb  12,  s'D  Students.  ' 


lUCHIGAN 

gprinnwoHai    Southv/eatorn  High,  6921* 
V/.  Fort  St.,  SpringwellB,  Ml  ^8209, 
School  Within  A  School,  25  Studanta. 

Uygndbtte;    Continuing  Education  of 
Girls,  112>  Second  Street^  Wyandotte, 
MI  4&l?2i   PregnaEit  OirXi  Center/  Grades 
7-1?^  60  Student!?. 


HMtefialii'  J>EP  -  Personalized  Educa- 
tion Progrom,  Vfeitehall  H;Lgh  School, 
Whitehall,  m  49A61.    School  Within 
A  School,  Grades  9'"10. 


Chaska:    Chaska  High  School,  Chaski, 
m  55318. 

Cloquet :    Cloquet  Sr.  High  School  Life 
Center,  1000  Eighteenth  St*,  Cloquet, 
VUl  55720.    Learning  Center,  Grades  9- 
12,  60  ^udents.  '  » 

Excelsior:    MSLni  School,  Ilinnetonlca 


Holland  Elementary  ochpol,  1534-  W-.E, 
6th  St.,  Hinnecipf>li3i  Mil,  .  Openf  School 
l/iihin  A  School,  :<li7  Students,  GiJntera- 
p^orary  School,  200  Stud^Tj^a^^-^^ 

Lake  HarHet  School,"  42:^6  Siheridan  Ave,  . 
S.,  Kdnne^polis, 'Ittl.    Grades  K-6. 

Lincolii  Learning  Center,'  1225  Plymouth 


-M^h  School ,  261  Schoo  1  Ave Excel sioy ,  '  Ave , ,  N . ,  Mirnie apoli  s ,  MM,  5 5^11 .    1  lulti- 
MN  55^3i..    School  V/ithin  A  School,'  Cultiaral  School/Continuation  School, 


Grades  10-12^ 


pO-200  Students, 


Hopkins ;  Elementary  ^TlSec^dary  Op- 
tional Alternative-  Schpols,  HoplcinS^ 

Mankato;    V/ilson  Campua  School^  Manka- 
to  State  College,  Manltato,  MN  56001. 
Free  School,  Grades  Pre  K-12,  500 
.Students . 


Wilsoji  School,  llankatQ  State  College-, 
Mankato,  MiT  56001.  Open  School,  ^Pre 
K-12  Grade,  574  Students. 


Mlnnetcyrilca  r^Glear springs  .Elementary, 
5701  Mghway  101,  liinnetonka,  la^ 
553ii3.    School  VJithin  A  School,  Grades 
^-6,-  100^200  Students.  ^ 

A  School  Nithii>  A.  School,  Minnetonka 
High  School,  26l  School  Ave.,  Ilinne- 
tonlca, MK' 55331.    School  Without  Wai^ls, 
Grades  10-12,    UO  Students, 

Minneapolis;    B:f^yant  Yes  Center,  2633  '  . 
iith  ^ve ,  S . , .  Minneapoli  s ,  MJI  5 ^^08 . 
Multi-Culfural  School,  Grades*  7-9, 
50  Students.     .       "  , 

Brjn  Mawr  Open  Scl:iool,  West  Area  Clus- 
ter, Minneapolis,  IRh    (Optional  "Public 
Elementary  School).  ~  ^ 

'Ceriter  School,  HOO  E*.  Franklin,  Minn- 
eapolis-, ^0  55/4-07.    Store-frbnt,  ijrop- 
out  Clientele J  Grades  9-12,  AO  Stu- 
dents. 

Columbia  Heights  Sc&ol  District,- 
l-Enngflpolis,  (Planning  Stage); 

Edina  Open  School,  Coiuntryside  Elemsn- 
tsi*y>  5701  Benton  Ave.,  Minneupolis,* 

Sohool  Within  A  School*  Grades  K-6, 
100  &Eiidents.  . 


•Grades  7-9.,  50  Students*    '   .  . 

Loring-KiQollet  Scho'ol,  1920  Pilisbury  •  - 
A^e.,  lanneapolis,  l^T  55^^03.  Cohtinua-  * 
tiGij  School,  Grades  9-12,  50  ^udents. 

'  the  Marcy  Open  School,  711  11th  Av?,,. 
'  Tlinneapolis,  MN  55414-.    Open  School,  - 
Gr&des  1-6,  275  Students..  *  ,  '  V 

Marshall  UniverSsAty  High  School,  1313  . ^ 
'  SS  5th  St.,  mnnefipjlis,  MN  55^14.  QperlV 
School/Free  School,  Grades  7-12,  500 
Students. 

Menlo  Park  Alternative  School',  Edison  /. 
Hi^h  School ,  •  8iaf  19th  Av6 . ,  NE,         /  f ■ 
'mnrieapolis,  W  55^18.  Continuati^^fi 
Schflol,  Grades  9-12^.30  Students. 

Motley.  Elementary,.  915  Dartmouth  Ave'.» 
S,E.,  Minneapolis,  KN  55^00,  Continuous 
Progress  School,  Grades  4.-6j  "200  Studonts. 

Northside  Street  Academy, '23^)1  Oliyer 
Ave,  N.,  Kdrineajjoli^,  MM  5 5 All.  street 
Academy,  Grades  9-1^,  45  Students.  ^ 

Penn  School,  3''620  Penn  Ave,  Nv,  Minneapo- 
lis, Ml^.    Open  School  Within  A  School, 
Grades  ICt*3«'  . 

Pratt  Elementary,  66  Malcolm  Ave. .S.E., 
Minneapolis,  MN  55414.  Continuous  Prp- 
gress.  Open,  Grades  1-6,  450  Sttadents. 

School  of  Survival,  North  H^gh  School, 
1500  J^mes  Ave,  N.,  Minneapolis^ MN  . 
5  5411 .    Scho ol  "Within'^  A  School ,  ;Uqo' "Stu- 
dents.  ^         ■         ^         ■        .  ' 

Southeast  Free  School,  1209  4th  St.  S.E., 
Minnerfj]i^y^  MI]  55414.    .Free  School, 
Grade s^!(-12;M75  Stud^rt-gs. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis:    Student  Support  Program, 
^    Fr^hklin  High  ScOiool,  Minneapolis,  M  » 

Tuttle  Contemporary  sSc ho ol,  10^^  18th 
Ave.,  S.E.,  mnneapoiis,  llN, 
Community  Contemporary  School,  Pre«.K_'' 
12,  275  Students. 

Unity  Alternative  School,  2507  P5"emont 
Ave.,  N.,  mnneapolis,  MN  55411.  Kulti- 
Cultural^  School/Contihijation  School, 
Grades  7-9,  UO  Students. 

■   f ; 

Urban  "^ts  Program,.  807  NE  Broadway, 
Minneapolis,  M^I  55^3.    School' Without 
Walls,  Grades  7-12,  200-500  Students. 

Webfiter  School,  7Q7  N.E.  Monroe* St.,  ' 
: Minneapolis,  MN.    Open  Continuous 
Progress  School.       .  ^    ^    ^  ^ 

^*  Cloud:  Area  Learning  Center,  207 
'  7th Ave.  N.,  District  7^,  3t.  Cloud, 
MW. 56301.  Learning  Center-Pregnant  _ 
Girls,  Dropouts  &  Potential  Dropout s7 
Grades  7-12,  534  31*dents. 

PauJ-i    Auto  Transportation  Center, 
•   aai  E.  .J7th  St.,  St.  Paul,,  MN  55101.- 

Lego^ning  Center,  Junior  High-I^vel, 
■"  "360  Students  Each  Session,  U  1/2  weeks 

each. 

Focus  Dissemination  Project,  Roseville 
Area  Schools-,  211  M.  i4cCarron's  Blvd. 
School  VUthin  -A  School,  Grades  10-12, 
150  S\dehts. 

Foreign  Language  Center,  llaxfield 
School,  St'.  Anthony  and  Victoria  Sts., 
St.  Paul,  Mil.'    Learning  Center,  Graded 
4-6,-  158  Students. 

New  City  School,  400  Sibley  St.,  St. 
Paul,  MN  55101*  'Learning  Center, 
Grades  10rl2,  200  Students. 

Performing  Arts  Center,  741  JHolly  Ave., 
St.  Paul,  m  55104.    Learning  Center.' 
Grades  7-9  -  90  Students,  Grades  10-12 
90  Students.  -  •  ■ 

Project  Discovery,  240  Summit  Ave., 
St.  Paul,  MN  55102. 


Social  Environment  Center,  LongfollQW.  / 
,  School,  a70  Pryor^.,  S.,  St.  Paul,  Mn/ 

.St.  Paul  Open  School,  1885  University     '  ' 
Ave,,  St.  Paul,  lu5  55100.  "ppen  School, 
Grades  K-12,  500  Students. 

The  Career  Study  Center,  515  Kenny  Rd., 
St.  Paul,  MN  55101.    Potential  Dj^opout 
Center,  Grades  7-12,  110  Students. 


Focus  I 
St.  Pau 


gram„  ZIX  N.  McCaVson's  Blvd. 

m  ;§5ii3.    .  - 


staples:.   Lincoln  Model  Nongraded  School, 
tJakoiia  Ave . ,  Staple  s ,  Mn,  56479 .  tVee^ 
SchopXj  Grades  K-.6,  100-200  Students. 


Stillwater;  ^tlliy^ter  High  School,  523 
W./Marsh,  Stillw^^fer^.  MN  -55082, 


wjiite  Bear  Lake ;    Mariner  Hi^h-  School, 
3551  McKnight  Rd.,  V/hlte  Bear  Lake,  MN 
.55110.    Open  School,  School' Without  Walls, 
Grades  9-12,  l^^Q  Students. 

Eden  Prarie ;    Place-  (Three  Year. Title  III 
Project),  Personal "Learning  Activities 
and  Creative' Education,  Forest  Hills 
Elementary  School,  Eden  Prarie,  MTJ.  , 
School  Without .Walls,  Community  Based 
Learning. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Bay  Springs :    Career  and  Related  Educa- 
tion, West  Jasper  County  School  Dis- 
trict, Bay  Springs;  I'Uss.  39422. 

Meriman;    Innovative  Approach  to  Teach- 
ing Language  Art^in  the  Secondary 
Schools,  Meridiaif*^parate  School  i)i.s- . 
trict,  1019  25th  Ave.,  Meridian,  Miss.  ' 
J9301. 

Natch^a;    Pre-Vociational  Training  for 
Handicapped,  P.O.  Box  118^8,  NattihejL  '  '  ■  ' 
Separate  School  District,  Natchez,^ 
mas.  39120. 


ERIC 


105,4 


BWjlwinj    Parkway  V/eat  Senior  High 
Schqol,  75  Clayton  Rd.,  Ball^^in,  m6  ^ 
6303.1,    School-  V/ithin  A  School,  Grades  ' 
lOf.12,  50  jStudenta. 

Clayton :   '  Clayton  Alternative  High 
Schoo3^j01  K/Cay,  Clayton,  MO  63105. 
SohooIiAthin  \  School,  Grades  9-12, 
t^Q-l^  SBvidents.  •  * 


Clayton;    Clayton  Alternative  High 
School,  301  W.  Gay  Ave.,  Cldvton,  {jD-^- 
63105.    Grades  9^12,  IS  Stjud^ts. 


Thei  Wil 
m  6310^ 


fcol,  4.00  E.  I'fun,  ..Clayton, 
SfdBs  1-8. 


Creve  CoelM^  Education  Center,  1295A 
Bell'erlveEBts.'  Dr.,  Creve  Coetir,  MO 
63141.    School  For  Potential  propouta,' 
Ages  14-26,  133  Siiudents. 

Feriton; '  Fenton  Elementary  Alternative 
School,  635  G3*avoia  Rd.,  Fenton,  MO 
63206. 


Ferguson:    Education  Center,  809  S. 
..Florissant,  Ferguson,  MO  63135.  Con- 
tinuation School/School  Without  V/alls, 
Grades '7-12,  200-500  Students. 


St.  Louia;    Clayton  Alternative  Sshool, 
301  W.  Gay  Ave.,  ClaTtonj  MO  63105. 
.School  Within  A  School,^ Grades  10-12, 
50  St.udentia.  ' 


^Metro  High  School,  2135  Chouteau  Ave., 
St.  Louia,  MO  63IO3..  School  Without 
Walls,  Grades  10-^12,  150  Students.  - 

Rocjcwood  Schopl,'  c/o  Mary^lEllen  Finch, 
P.O.  Box  1183,  Vashington  University, 
St.  Louis „  ^^0  63130.  -  ^ 

Sophia,  2568  Hebert,  St..  Louis,  MO 
63130,.    Open- School,  Ages  U-ISjC  ^125 
Students. 


University  City:    University  City  Al^- 
ternative  School,  725  Kirjg^land,  Uni-  ■ 
varsity  ,City,  MO  63130,    Open  School, 
Grades  8-12,  I50  Students.  " 

•  ■ 

Webster  Grove;  Douglas  School,  V/ebster 
•Grove,  MD.    Open  School,  Grades  K-6. 

V/ebater  Conmmnity  tfaB^us,  Webster  Grove 
High  School,  100  Seima  Ave.,  Webster 
Grove,.  MO  63119.  jOpen  School,  Grades 
'11-12,  100  Sty^eofts. 


ERIC 


10d5 


4051 


iiOirrANA 

Browning I '  Browning  Free  School, 
(Blackfeet  Reservation),  Browning,  KT, 

Alternative  School,  Community 
Building,  Dixon,  MT.  Continue- 
'  *for  Indian  stuQentg  in  the 


Mission 


'  mi  HAMPSKIHE 


Cerlin:    Berlin  "igh  School,  ;\ltern^:- 
tive  Classroom  Project.  Berlin,  IHi. 
Satellite  School,  Grades  9-12,  50 
Students, 

Claremont;   'Stevens.  Annex,"  Hanover 


1        A        iV  ^^7. —  -     wxoiouiuuo;    <ti sevens  wino 

.ley.  Ages  16-26,  20  students,  Claremoni,  037^3 


»  Msl  Glacier  P^;    Rocky ''Mo  untain^* 
Field  Centsr,  PTa.^Box  70,  East  Glacier 
Park,  MT^9ii3^.. -Environmental  Studies, 
20f  Students  Per  Seahlpn^e  \lee\^  Ses- 
sions. ,  .  '  - 

Missoula;    Project  100,  Missoula,  HT. 
KEDRASXiiV 

Lincoln ;    Community  Learning  School 
j;odel,.  East  High  Sq^ool,  1000  South 
70th  Street;  Uncoln,  flebraska  6S510. 

Papillion;    Voluntary  Twelve  Month 
School,  'Papillion  Public  School,  I30 
^West  First  St.,  Papillion,  Nebraska 
68046.   -  ■ 


Hanover;    The  Dres'dsn  Plan,  Hanover 
High  School,  Lebanon '3t.,^ Hanover,  MH 
03155.  -School  Uithin  A  School,  Grades 
9-12,  60  Students, 

Laconia;    Laconia  Alti&rnative  School, 
109  Court  St.,  Laconia,  NH  03246. 

The  Stepping  Stone,  /S  Bay  St.^ 
Lacffnlu,  IZ:  032^6.  QcntinuatiQn 
School,  Gradea-,9-12,  50  Students.. 

Lqbanon;    Lebanon  Learning  Loft,  75 
Baak  St.,  Lebanon,  m  03766.  Learning 
■Center,  Grades^ 6-8,  26  Student 

i 


4 


ERLC 
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tenant^e:    Sti^-waters  Pars,  Korth 
H^toa  Regional  High  School,  Ht«.  31, 
*jinandalir,-tfJ'-eS6^v  " 
4.5  Stiiieats.  * 


Uorda.    Alternative  Little  Housft, 
Beosh'-'ood  Place,  Uoaia-,  HJ  07605.  , 


Cape  fey;    Cape  Kay  City  School,  9^ 
i:arayette  Ave.,  Cape  liay,  KJ  08204. 
Jiilti-Cultural,  Grades  K-6,  200-5CO 
^  Stideats. 

*I{id<ile  Township  Sleiaentary  ffl.  Cape 
lllay  Court  House,  Cape  Kay,  HJ.  .Open 
^cI>ool. 

Ciimaainson;    ClnnAsdnson  ^ternative 
Sdhool,  Poriona  Road,  Cinnaninson,  !?J 

\   C8077. .  Open  School,  Grades  10-12, 
153  3tu3ents. 

•  .      '  -  > 
^st  0rang:er   iiii^t  Education  Day 
Center,  5C0  Gpringdale  Ave.,  'East 
OraAg©,»NJ. ' 

East  wrenge  AJult  Sducation  Alternative 
21  Wi'ians  Jt.,  East  Orange,  070X7. 
Continuation  Sctfcol. 

Changes  Inc.,  409*?r<;sp€ct  St.,  East  _ 
'  Orange,  HJ  07(XL7. 

,   2nglevo<id:    Dwight  Morrow  5iigh  School, 
Knickerbockpr  i^.,  Englewooc,  ??J 
07017.  ^ 

Fords;    Ford  Avenue  (School  //LC,  Fords 
Ave.,  Fordc,  \\Z  08363.    Cpefi  Sol^ool, 
Gr<ides  K-^  200-500  Students.  "• 

Key  Brunwickc    Gibbons  School,  Gib-' , 
Jbons  Cabin  in  the  :>3ugl,ii»  w^rirpus,  irev 
Brunswick,  IJJ  08903.    Gri.d<^s  9-12, 
'  60,  Students. 

\  Gld«sboro;    hcadeny  otreet  School,  • 

*  Glassboro,  \\Z  08023. 

fllacsbqro. Alternative  Evening  lUgh 

*  School,  .dtemative  iJigh  School,  • 
Gla33bo^,^i:j  03023.^         -  open. 

,  Keaabey.  alternative  School,  Adult  ' 
Vocatii^hal  Center,  Xeasbcy,  »JJ  03332. 
Grades  C-C,  50  Students.  s 


Leinj^  Alterna^i'.•e.  School,  534  Grand 
Avk.,  Leonia,  \U  07605.    Uaraing  Cen-. 
ter/pqhool  Without  Veils,  Ages  14-18, 
8^  ^i/donjta. 

I^ci  Brsnchr  Chelsea  School,  152  Chel- 


pe^'^HTc!T^Lcng  Branch,-^  077^0.  Hulti- 
CgL'turel,  Grades  7-12,  :5C  Students. 

Mfole-jooj;    Colusbia  High  School,  >i5ple- 
wood,  fiv'r    School-Within  A  School,  100 
Students,  Grades  11-12.    ^  • 

l^ontcUir:    Ibntclair  Alternative 
School,  14ontclair  High-  School^  ^i^nt- 
clair,  ill  070^2.    SchoOL  Uithin  A 
School,  trades  9-12,. 10-12  Students.  * 

Ito&tclaiir  Storefront  Aoadecy,  160 

fidld  Ave.,  I^ontclair,  IIJ  07042. 
ina  Center,  Ages  U-19,  10-15  ' 
hdenll. 

I-si^tcleir  Tean  School,  •176r  H.  Pulle^n 
Are.,  ;dntclair,  NJ  07042. 

fborestiwn;  ^  Our  ifev  School,  ISoOrestown,' 


IJJ 

*  Ileotune 


  lieptunc  Alternate  School, 

2106  Bangs  Ave.,  Jfeptune,  HJ  07753. 

Ileptiihelp.O.L.,  tsinicipal  Building,* 
IJeptun^! 'Blvd.,  Jfeptunc  Toimship,  HJ 
0775^.   -Grades  10tl2, '5<5  Students. 

lieu*i^:'  %  rJSixcation  Celiter  for  Touth, 

\  St.,  IJewark,  IJJ  07102.  .  »  ^. 
Cenl^rJ,  Grades  9-12,'  100  Stu- 


15  Jar;o 
Droj^otit 
dents. 


'I  • 


Indepen  ;enc«.  High  School,  179  Van  Buren 
.St.,  :flf-k,  KJ*071CO.  Dropout  Center, 
Grades  P-12,  30  Students. 

School '"i thin  A  School,  80  Johnson  Ave., 
Vfew^^k,  KJ^  07108.  liulti-Cultural/Urban, 
Grades  r-12,  200-500  StcJents.  , 

Ne;;  Dm:  swlck!    Gibbons  School,  Alterna- 


tive PuMic  High  School,  Ifew  Brunswick, 
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i\nnandale;    Stillwaters  Farm,  Morth 
Hampton  Regional  High  ochool,  Rte.  31, 
Annandolo,  KJ  08^501.    QradGs  9-12, 
^5  Students ♦ 

Cape  May?    Cape  May  City  School,  921 
I^afayette  Ave.,  Cape  Hay,  KJ  0820^;, 
MMlti-Cultural,  Grades  K-6,  200-500 
3tt2£lents, 

m4dle  Townohip 'Elementary  f/l,  Cape 
ftoy  Court  Houae,  Cape  May,  NJ.  .  Open 
School i 

Glnnaminoon:    Clnnaminaon  Alternative 
^School,  Pomona  Road,  Ciiinaiflinson,  UJ 
08077.    Open  3chbol,  Gradea  10-12, 
153  Students.  ' 

E/^ot  Orange:  Aiult  Education  Day 
Cohtor, .5G0  Opringdale  Ave.,  'East 
Orange,  TJ. 

Coat  Orange  Aviult  Education  Alternative, 
21  Winans  Jt,,  East  Crango,  NJ  07017. 
Continuation  ochool.' 


Changea  Inc.,  ^09  Frospei 
Orange,  N J  07017. 


ict  St. ,  East 


Engley/odd  t  •  lX;ight  Morrbv/  High  .^obl, 
Knickerbocker  Rd.,  Englewood,  NJ 
07017.  , 

Fordn;    Fond  Avenue  School  //K,  Fords 
Ave.,  Fdrdo-,  MJ  08863.    Open  School, 
Grades  K-6, ^200-500  Students. 

New  Brun^wicjt'S    Gibttops  School,  Gib- 
bons Cabin  in  the  Douglat.  c'^rapus.  New 
Brunswick,  lU  08903.    Gratles  9-12, 
60  S-^udents.  \ 
\     '  .       .     '  ^  \ 

Gldjjsboro:    iicademy  Jtreet  School, 
Glnssbord,  NJ  08O2S, 

Qlaisboro  AlternativtC  Evening  High 
School,  klternative  Wt^h  i^chool,  ^ 
Glassboro,  \:p  080^:8.    J\c^  -  open. 

Keagbey:  .  Alternative  Jchool,  Adult 
Vocational  Center,  Xeasbey,  NJ  038 j 
Grades  C-*?,  50  students. 


Leoniai    Alternative  Little  Houbq, 
Beociiwood  Place,  Loonia,  N J  07605.  ^ 

Le^nia  Alternative  School,  534  Grand 
Ave.,  Leonia,  NJ  076C5.    Learning  Cen- 
tqr/pqhool  J)ithout  Wallo,  Ages  U-18, 
8p^tudon[td.  ^ 

l^i]f\  Prarjohi    CholBea  School,  152  Chel- 
igJ^Aye,,  Long  Branch,  jNJ  OT/iO,  r-iulti- 
Q^i,uralJ  Grades  7-12,  50  Students. 

u  ■ 

Mi^plowootji:    Columbia  High  School,  Maple- 
wood,  N^\    School-Within  A  School,  100 
Studontoj  Grade 0  11-12. 

llontcilnir;    Ibntclair  Alternative 
Jchool,  lontclair  lUgh  School,  Mont- 
clair,  11 J  070^2.    ochool  Uithin  A 
School,  Grades  9-12,  10-12  Students, 

llo^tclajJr  Storefront  Academy,  160 
rafiomf i^ld -Ave . ,  Montclair,  NJ  070^2. 
Lliirninrf  Center,  Ago  a  U-19,  10-15 
SljiiJont^.  ^ 

Montclair' Team  School,  176-  N.  Pulle^ton 
Avofc-,  il(fntclair,  NJ  070^2,   ^  « 


Moorestc iw'nt    Our  Hew  School,  btoorestown,' 


Neptune  Alternate  School, 
il06  Bangs ^ Ave.,  Neptune,  NJ  07753. 


Nept^.me 
Neptune 
97753. 

Newark: 


Dropou't 
dent 3. 


P.O.L.,  r-iunicipal  Building, 
'Blvd. ,  Neptune  Xownship,  NJ 
'Grades  10-12,  50  Students. 

-Edpcation  Center  for-  Youth,  j 


15  Jair.et  St^,,  Hewark,  NJ' 07102. 


Independence  High  Schoor,~T79  Van  Buren* 
St.,  r^iiark,  tIJ  07100.  Urppout  Center,, 
Grades  :,p-12,'30  Students. 

School  "fithin  A'School,  80  Jolin^o|i  Ave., 


Newark, 


Me!?  Drm 


Centqr,  GiMdes  9-12,  100  Stu- 


NJ  07108.  *  Multi-Cultural/Urban, 


Graded  ^!-12,  200-500  Students. 


swicki    Gibbon.s  School,  Alterna- 


tive PupJjc  High  School!,  New  Brvmsi^ink, ' 
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Orqngo:    Alternative  L^arnixig  Communi- 
^ty,  c/o  Holy  Spirit  Ctocah,  70  Main 
St#,  Orange, 'HJ.    Grades  7-12. 

Patterpon;    Dale  Avenue  3<^hool,  21 
Diae  Ave,,  Patterson,  NJ  07505..  '  Multi/ 
Cultural,  Grades  Pre  K-3,  500  Students. 

Perth  'Anboy:    Community  Ouidaiicip,  o33^ 
State  St.,  Perth  Amboy,  HJ  08861. 
Learning  'Center. 

Perth  Amboy  Higif  School,  Kagle  Ave., 
Perth  AiUboy,  NJ  08861.  liulti/Gultural, 
Grades  9.-10,  15 'Students. 

Perth  Awboy  Alternative  School,  333  ,  ^ 
'  State  otreet,  Perth  Amboy,"-NJ  08ti6l.*  / 
Continuation  School,  Grades  9-12,  15 
Students.  i 

Princeton;    Princeton  Learning  Cojrt- 
munity,  Princeton  Regional  School, 
0.  Box  711  Mooi^  3t.',  Princeton,  KJ. 
54C.    Free  cSchool,  Grades  9-12,  100 
lento.  J 

RidWwocfd "Ridg^wood  Alternative 
SohoYl,  School  Witliin  A  School,  East 
Ridg^ood^Ave.,  Ridgev;ood^  NJ  07^51. 
School  Within  A  School,  Cirades  11-12,* 
36  StuVlents. 

\     •  ' 
HuinsonA  Alternative  Senior  Pi^QgriSm,. 
Rumaon  loair  Haven  Regional ^High  School, 
Rumaon,  A  J  07760.    School  Within" A 
School,  Ca^de  12,  Varied  .enrollulent. 

Saddle  Bgo^lc:    Alternate  School,  Cbo- 
lidge  SchpoiJJ^  Saddle  River  Road, 
Saddle  Brook,  IIJ.    Schoq;L  Within  A 
SohooiL,  15  Student 0.^ 

SgyreviflQ ;  Project  Haihstafleam,  Sayre- 
villo  Junior  High  School,  70  Main  St., 
Sayreville,  IJJ  08872.  /Grades  7-9,  19 
Students.  / 

jewel  1 ;    V/ashington  fovmship  JtLni-  \ 
School,  Sewell,  NJ  08080.  ^  .. 

Somerfliatr    Pranldin  Township  Alternate- 
School,  761  Hamilton,  St*,  Somerset,  , 
88873.  ^  School  Within  A  School, 
^ades  9-12, l35  Students. 

\.      ■     '  .  ' 


Teaneck:    Taaneok  High  School  Alterna^ 
tiVQ  ichool/  100  Cliijobeth  Ave.,  Tea-  . 
neck,  IIJ  07666.    3ohool  Within  A  School, 
Grades  15^12,  105  Students. 


Qgddwell:  .  Satellite  'Prqgiuim,  Cald- 
igh  School,'  Westville  JRd^ ,  .Hpst "  d 
/Cdntinua- 


Weat 

CaXd^feli,  HJ  07006.  SatellitQ/6< 
ti96.  Grades"  ip~12,  50  Students. < 

Williiigboroi  Altern^ive  SoRool,  126  • 
Hewcastle  Lane,  V/illingbo^r^^  NJ  06076. 

%  ^  •  ■       "  '  '  ^ 

Willingboro  School  House,  Beverly- 
Rancooas  Rd.,  Willingboro NJv:080A6.  ' 
Multi-Cultural S  Grades  7-tlO,  Students. 

Woodbridf;e:    Woodbridge  Altemfcte 
oohool,  Woodbridge,  NJ  Q?095« 


Woodbridge  Township  School  D: 
l^I^in  Street,  WoodbVidge,  NJ  (J^095 
Grades  -  Junior  High,  2A  Students. 


Linden:    Rise  Program,  Livingston 
^ollege  Neighborhood  Education  Center, 
(LCIffiC),  1130  E.  St,  George  Ave^ 
Linden,  NJ  07036.    Continuation  School, 
JUgh*  School  Students. 

•     NEW  ^EXICO 

Albuquerque ;    Preedom  High. School,  500 
Marbla  Av&.  NiW. ,  Albuquerque,  Mvj  ,27102. 
Dropout  Prevention  Center,  Grades  "10j*.12, 
208  Students.     ^  * 

fechool  oh  vrneels,  217  Marquette^  NE', 
Albuquerque,  NM  871C?2.  Continiiation 
School/Multi-Cultural  School,.  Grades  - 
.10-12,  100-2.00  ^Studegts^.  ^^ 

Ti^elve  Gates  Coramunlty  School,  Wellsley 
"1,  Albuquerque^  p'rSTioo. 

Las  Cruces!  Al^Ornative  High 'School, 
Lap  Graces,  NM.  Xtontinuation  School- 
Public,  28  Stiidentav 
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Actlonvllle;    Mamoroneck  Avedue  ^chool, 
Union  Free  District  Number /One, "Action- 
vllle,  NY.    School  Within/A  School, 
Graded  K-6,  Students. 

Albany;    Albany  Street/  Academy,  165 
Clinton  Ave.,  Albany/ I-Zy  12200.  Con- 
tdnuation/^hati-CulJfeural,  ^fedea  9-12, 
50-100  Students.  / 

Albany  Street  A</ademy,  22A  N.  Pearl 
St.,  Albany,  NX  12200.    Conmiunity  Based 
Open  Scl;iool,  i/ropout  Prevention  Center, 
Grades  9-12/130  Students. 

Public  Sch6©3^/at5L>::_.,^^^rna^ve  School, 
196  Mortoh  Ave.,  AlFa^p1fi?432QZi,^^ 
Indopendeht  School  Within  School  Dia^ 
trict,  Gj-adeS  5-9,  O  Students. 

Brooldyn;    Bed-Stuy  Street  Academy, 
11/^7  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
n-200 

Boys. High  SchQol,  832  Marcj^  Ave.,  Brook- 
lyn, MY  11216.    Conti-nualiion  School 
Ages  16-18. 

City  jAs  School,  Board  of  .Educ,  59 
Schermerhom  St.,  Booklyn,  J^Y.  11201. 
School  Without  Walls,  Grades  10-12,  210 
Students . 

Thomas  Jefferson,  Alternative  School, 
AOO  Pennsylvania  Ave. ,• Brooldyn,  NY 
1120'5C    School  Within  A  School,  Multi- 
Cultural,  Grades  9-12,  120  Students.  ' 

High  School  Redirection  Pro-am,  315 
Berry  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY  11211%  School" 
Without  Walls,  Grades  9-12,  2J!,0  Stu-  ^ 
dents. 

John  Dewey  Higfei  School,  ^50  Avenue  ^ 
Brooklyn,  NY  11223. 

-  Union  Carbide  Street  Academy,  1H7  Bed- 
ford Ave,,  Brooklyn,  NY  11200. 

Bronx;  Morris. High  School, . 166th  and 
Boston  Rd.,  Bronx,  NY  10^^56.  '  I^usic  • 
Mini  School,  Grades  10-12,  90^ Students'.' 

OSvander  Childs  mni-School,  BOO  E.  Gun 
Hill  Rd.,  Bronx,  New  York  10^^67.  Learn- 
ing Center,  Grades  16^12,  175  Students. 


Buffalo:  Build  Academy,  3A2  Clinton,  . 
Buffalo,  NY  1A200.  Open  School,  Pre  K- 
6,  5/^7  Students. 

Cambria  Heights:    Andrew  Jaokson  High 
School,  207-01  116th  Ave.,  Cambria 
Heights,  NY  llUl.    Mini  Sch|pol.  . 

Dix  Hills;    Half  Hollow  Hills  High 
School,  50  YanderbiHi*  ParJcway'J  Dix  Hills,  ^ 
NY  117i4.6.    Open  School,  C^ade  12,  16 
Students. 

Eastohester:    Eastche]st»r  Alternative 
School,  Eastchester  High  School,  15 
Stewart  Place,  Eastchester,  NY  10707. 

gftdale :    Farmingilale  Informal 
School,  LlnCoin--.aiidrijteryale  Ave., 
Farmingdale,  NY  11735T*  Open  School,  ^ 
Grades  11-12,  110  Students. 

> 

Flushing:  John  Browne  Prep  School,  63- 
25  rfein  Flushing,  NY  1U29,  Open 

School,  Grades  9-12,  85  Students. 

Great  Neck;    Community  Sqhool,  35  Polo 
Rd.,  Great  Keck,  Long  Island,  NY  11020. 
"bpen  School,  School  Within  A  School, 
Grades  lb-12,  125  Students. 

Village  School,  10  Arrondale  Ave.,  Great 
Neck,  NY  ll02A.    Free  School,  Ages  15-18,- 
81  Students./      ,  . 

^  Cedarhurst/  Life  {Learning  in  a|  Free 
Environment),  Lajsnrence  High  School, 
Cedarhurst,  NY  11516.    School  Within  A 
School,  Grades  11-12,  50  Students. 

Henrietta;  .  Score,  Speyry  High.ScUool, 
'Lehigh  Station  Rd.,  Henrietta,  NY. 
School  W4.thin  A  School,  Grades  10-12  plus, 
50  Students. 

Hewlett:    The  Community  School, '  Hewlett 
Hig^  School,  60  Everit  Ave.,  Hewlett^  NY 
11557.    Open  School. 

/ 

Ithaca:  .The  East  Hill . Program,  II6  North 
Quarry  Si.,  Ithaca,  NY  U850.  Open 
School,  Grades  K-6,  100-200  Students. 
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Ithacai   East  Hill  School,  Ithaca,  NY 

Open  Schpol,  Grad^is  1-6,  l65 
Students* 

Henry  St,  John,  310  Geneva  St.,  Ithaca, 
NY  1A850.    Open  School,  Grades  Pre  K- 
6,  217  Stud^ta.^     ^       "  , 

Soutif  Irfinoing  Schojol,  storefront 
School,  ilitejhal^  School,  Ithaca,  NY. 

Teacher  Dropput  Cenfer,  Box  657,  Ithaca, 

ny'usso.  / 

Larohmo^!    Mam^irOneck  ^>ublic  School 
Siyfitei^,  The  Hommocks  School,  Larohmont, 
Uty^  School  Within  A  School,  Grade  7, 
Students. 

IjOnfi;  laland:    J.earning  in  a  Free  En- 
viroiiine:nt  ( Life) ,  Lawrence  High  School, 
Cedarhuret,  Long  Island,  NY.  School 
Within  A  School,  Grade ar  llf-12,  50 
Students. 

iiong  Beacfc^!  Nidk-Schoo3r,  Long  Be?j^h 
Public,  Schools,  Long;.  Beach,  NY.  K-6 
Open  School,  K~12  Hmanistic  School. 

Lyn^ook;    Linlc,  Inc.,  27  Hempstead  ^ 
Ave...,  Lynbrook,  NY.    Free  School, 
Grades  9-12,  150  Students.  . 

Mamaroneck;    HOPE,  Union  Free  District 
No.  1,  Mamaroneck  High  School,  1116  * 
Palmer  Ave.,  Mamaroneck,  NY  105A3. 
School  Within  A  School,  Multi-Cultural, 
Ages  15-18,  50  Students. 

Kommunity  Individualization  Cooperation 
(KIC),  Union  Free  School  District  No.  1, 
Maftaroneck  High  School,  Mamaroneck,  NY. 
School  Within  A  School,  Grades  9-12, 
75  StudervEs. 

Mamaroneck  Avenue  School,  Union  Free 
District  No.  1,  Mamaroneck,  NY  105^3. 
;  ^^des  1-2-3,  20-25  Students. 

SMILE  ( School  f or^Multi-lntegWted, 
Language  Education),  Union  Frie  School 
District  No.  1,  Mamaroneck  Hig^h  School, 

.  Mamaroneck,'  NY.    School  Vithirj  A  School, 

'  Grade  10,  6l  Students. 


SWAS  (School  Within  A.Sciiool),  Union  , 
District  Mo.  1,  M«raarorfeck  High  School, 
Mamaroneclc,  NY.    Graces  9-12,  150 
Students . 

Melville:    Half  lUdlow  Hills  Alternative 
High  School,  B03/637,  Melville,  NY  117A6, 
Open  Schpol,  Grade  12,  16  Students. : 


t^unt  Vernon ; 
Chester  Schoo 
(Efl^^atchester; 
School. 


AlterniSte-  School,  East- 
District,  Mount  Vernon 
NY.'    School  Within  A 


New  Hyde  Park;    Herricks  Community 
School^  Shelter  Rock  Rd,.,  Naw  Hyde  Park, 
NY  llOAO.    Open  School,  Grades  10-12, 
135  Students. 

Nev;  Rochelle;  '  Albert, Leonard  Junior 
High  School,  Cerada  Lane,  New  Rochelle, 
NY  1080A.    School  Wi-tihln  A  School, 
Grades  7-9,  80  Studehts. 

Alternative  Learning  Experience  Center, 
Isaac  E.  Young  JunJ,or  High  School,  270 
Cerjtre  Ave.,  New  Rcichelle,  NY  10801. 
School  Within  A  School. 

3  I»s  Program  fo:W  Inquiry,  Invol-vement 
and  Independent  Study,  North  Ave.,  New 
Rochelle,  NY  108pl.    School  Without  Walls 
Grades  9-12,  150  Students.       '  - 

Junior  High  Alternative,  Albert  Leonard 
Jr.'H.S.,  25  G/brada  Lane,  New  Rochelle, 
NY  1080A. 

BroTrx;    Careel'r  Rosoui'ce  Center,  Commun- 
ity School  District  No.  7,  525  Courtland 
Ave.,  Bron^;^'  NY  10^51.    Learning  Center, 
Action  Learjhing,  School  Without  Walls. . 

Mew  York!  /Alternate  High  School,  UO 
Nassau  St,,  Mew  York,  NY.  Learning 
Center,  Gjfadea  9-12,  150  Students. 

'  /  ■ 

Ben  Franklin  Street  Academy,  2241  First 
Ave.,  New  York,  NY.°    Dropout '-Center, 
Grades  9-12,.  90  Students.  , 

BreakFree  (L.E.S.P.)  Lower  East  Side,  - 
Prep  Schobl,  21^  John. St.,  Rm.  8O8,  New 
York,  NY  10038.    Preparatory  School-Open,' 
Ages  H-21,  175  Students. 
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New  York:  City-as-School, -HewL^York,  NY< 
-School  V/ithout  Walla,  ^00  Students. 

Clinton  Program,  3U  W.  5Ath  St.,  New 
York,  NY  X0019.  .School  Without  Wall3, 
Grades  7-9,  155  Students. 

Haaren /High  School,  899  10th  Ave.,  New  ' 
York,  NY  10019.    Complex  of  12  mlni- 
sohools.  Grades  9-12,  2500  Students. 

Eaat  Harlem  Block  Schools,  Elementary 
Alternatives,  New  Yorjc,  NY. 

Harambee  Prep  School,  250  N.  18th  St., 
New  York',  NY  10011.    Mini  School,  "Grades 
9-12,  12^  Students. 

Harlem  Prep,  2535  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York, 
NY  10030.    Learning  Center,  Ages  15-21. 

Irving  Place  Academy,  /^.O  Irving  Place, 
New  York,  NY  lOOU.  Multi-Cultural, 
Grades  9-11,  100-200  Students. 

Julia  Richmond  tiigh  School,  331  E.  70th 
St.,  New  York,  NY  10022.    Open  Community 
School,  Grades  9-12,  70  Students. 

Joan  of  Arc  Mini  School,  16/,  W.  97th  Gt. 
New  York,  NY  11023.    School  Without 
Walls,  Grade  9,  103  Student's. 

Lincoln  Academy,'*  15  W.  126th  St.,  New 
Yorky  NY  10027. 

^Downtown  Academy  (Central  Commercial 
*S.),  2  New.  York  Pleza,  New  York.,  NY 
pOOii.    Mini  School.  7  '  * 

PA:k  East  Alternative  Public  High  School 
230  E.  105th  St.,  tiew  York,  NY  10029. 
Grades  9-12,  Students. 

P.S."3,  ^90  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  NY 
lOOUn  Open  School,  Grades  l-5j  4.50 
'^tudents . 

SAteilite  Academy,  132JIassau  St.,  New' 
i^X$>rk,;NY  10038.    Learning  Center,  Gradei 
i6rl2,  100  Students.  % 

Seward  Park  OffvCampus  School,  350  Grand 
St.,  New  York,  M',    Learning  Center, 
GLi-ades  11-12,  950  Students. 


West  Side  High  School,  257. W.  93rd  St., 
New  York,  NY  10025,    Independent  School- 
Alternative  High  School,  100  Students, 
Grades  9-11  (l2th  grade  to  bo  added  next 
year) . 

"t?ingate  Prep,  Eastern  Parkway  and  Bedford 
Ave.,  New  York,  NY.    Dropout  Center, 
Grade|  9-12,  8D  Students. 

■  Rofcheater;    Jniorim  Ja7,t  High  School,  31 
'Prince  St.,  Rochester,  NY  H60Q.  Learn- 
•  ing  Center,  Grades  7-8,  Al^^ Students. 

Neighborhood  Street  Academy,  A06  Chara- 
plain  St.,  Rochester,  NY  U600. 

School  Without  Walls,  City  School  Dis-  . 
trict,  50  W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  NY 
U6U.    Multi-Cultural,  Grades  9-12, 
100-200  Students.  -  t 

School  Without  Walls,  /,  Elton  St., 
Rochester,  NY  H600.    School  Without 
Walls,  Grades  9-12,  175  Students. 

World  of  Inquiry,       Moran  St.,  Rochester, 
NY  U6l'l-    Open  School,  Grades  K-6,  200 
Students. 

» 

Roclcville  Center:    Greenhouse  /ilterna- 
tive  High  Sishool,  Rockville  C6Tnter,  NY. 
School  Without. Walls. 

fioslyn  Heights;  Alternative  Program,  ' 
Roslyn  High  School,  Roslyn  Heights,  I^Y- 
11577.    Grades  11-12,  52  Students. 

Scarsdale;.  '  Alter nai^ve  School,  ^ars- 
dale  Public  School  System,  S»ars(ilile, 
»NY  10583.    Free  School,  Grades  iaii2, 
60  Students.  ' 

CHOICE,  Junior  High,  Scarsdale,  NY  10583. 
4-3  Students. 

Scltenectady;  Schfenectady  Open  Schofil,  , 
_Viashyigton  Irving  Educational  Center, 

Humford  St.,  Schenectady,  NY  12307. 
'  Opein  School,  Grades  K-6,  134-  Students. 

Spring" Valley;    Ramado  Senior  High 
School,  E.  Ramado  Centi^al    School  Dis-  . 
trict,  AOQ  Viola  Rd.,  Spring  Tally,  NY 
1097^.    Open  School/School  Within  A 
School,  Grade's,  11-12,  80  Students, 
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on  Island  J    Port  RioTimonJcl  Academy, 


Poft  RlohiQohd'  High-  School,  Ihnis  St. 
.  .Arid*  St.'^Jostph,  Statin  Is3;and,  NY  " 
/1O302.    Sohoot^thin  A-Schopl,  CSrades 
-'    10-X2,  50-100  StudantST 

Syraouge  t    Oooupational  Learning  Cen- 
ter, 717  S.  Warron  St.,  Syracuse,  NY 
;  132p2\    Grades  9-12^  135  Students. 

TShOnnai-d  Stoat  Sehool,  805  S.  Grouse 
^   AvV.^-^^cuse,  NY  13200.  Experimental 
Prdgram,  Grlades  3*10.  20  Students. 

\    ■■  .   ,  S% 

Wespury;  Westburj^l  New  School,  Post 
Ave!  School,  Poet  Av&^,  V/estbury,  NY 
11590.    Grade  12. 

West!  Hompstead;    Saflo,  V/est  Hempstead 
Highl  School,  400  Hadsau  B:|.vd. ,  ,West 
Hempiteadj^  MY  11552.1   Open  School, 
Grades  9-12,  50-100  ^udents. 


El  Museo  del  Barri<^',  '19A-5  Third  Ave.> 
New  York,  ^JjPf  100291    Learning  Center. 


_ty  Sph^ol;  250 
,ains,  IIY  10605. 


VJhite  Plains:  Commi 
Bryant  Ave . ,  White  PI 
Grades  8-12,  115  St\io|ents. 

New  York:    The  Resource  Center  for 
Environmental  Educatiorirt (TREE),  Federal 
Hall  National  Monument,  ^26  Wall  S;t., 
l^ew  York,  NY  10005.    Learning  Center. 

The  Showboat,  Eugene  O'Neill  Theatre 
Center^  i860  Broadway,  New  York,  NY 
10023.    Learning  Center. 

•  Growth  Through  Art  and  Museum  Exper- 
ience (G.A.M.E.),  260  W.  86th  St.,  New 
York,  NY' 1002A.    Learning  Center. 


98  Madison  Ave.,  Now 
Teacher  Resource 


A.R.T.S.,  Inc., 
York,  NY  10002. 
Center.  \ 


The*  Studio  Museum  In  ^larlem,  2033  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10035.  Learning 
Center. 

Children's  Art  Carnival,  6^  St. 
Nicholas  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10030. 
Learning  Center  on  V3>iQ§ls,  School  With- 
out Walls. 
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CAROLINA       !  "  * 

Charlotte;    tfy^ro  Park  Optional  taradi-  Winaton-Salen/JForsyth  Co.,  Public  Schools, 

tional  Schools  2132  Radoliffe  Avte.,  Box  2513,  Winston-Salem,  NC  27102 
Cbarloote,  NC  28207,    Traditionatl,  ■ 

Grades  lO-o,  500  Students.  \  ■         ^  '  ^ 


Optional  Evening  School,  Metropolitan 
Campus,  &30  S,  Independence  Blvd. , 
Oharloote,  m  28202,    Continue tit>n 
School,  Grades  9-12,  110  Studenlja^  ' 

Street  Acadaljr,  806  S»  Poplar  Slt*^ 
Charlottei  m  28202,    Open  Soho61,  /Iges 
12-18,  lift  Students, 


Piedmont  Optional  Middle  School,  1241 
E.  10th  St.,  Charlotte,  NC  2820^. 
*  Grades  6-8,  ■ 

I 

Elizabeth  Optional  Open  School i  1600 
Park  Dp,,  Charlotte,  N,C  2820^.' 

i 

West  Charlotte 'High  School,  Opfen  School 
Component,  Charlotte,  NC.«  Schoo^  Withip 
A  School,  .Grades  lO-U,  270'  Stugfents. 

Durham;    fXirhara  City  Wight  School, 
Holton  Junior  High  Building,  Durham^ 
NC*    Continuation  School,, Ages  16-18, 
100  Students. 


Greensboro !  Greensboro  Optional  School, 
Greensboro,  NC.    Continuation  School. 

.New  Gardens  Friends  School,  Box  BjJtl, 
GrejBnsboro,  NC  "270-0, 

Wilmington;  Opliional  Evening  ^chool, 
Wilmington,  NC.  Continuation^School, 
ADO  Studohta. 


/ 


Winston-Salem;    ^^6ore  Laboratory  School, 
A51  Knollwood  Ave.,  Wlnaton-Salem,  NC 
27100.    600  Students. 

North  Carolina  Advancement  School, f 1621 
E.  Third  St,^ '  v/inaton-Sale;!!,  NC  27l01. 
Grades  ^^-6,  50-100  Students. 

North  Carolinf  School  of  the  Arts,  P.O. 
Box  it657,  Winston- Salem  NC  27107. 

The  Governor's  School  of  North  Carolina, 
Drawer  H,  Salem  Station,  Winston-Salem, 
NC  27108.    Op6n  School,  Grades  11-12, 
393  Students. 
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OHIO^  ■ 

Beaohwood:    Concept  One,  BeachwcJod  High 
Sohool,  25100  Fairk)unt  Blvd.,  Beach- 
wood,  OH  4A122.    Sdhbol  V/itWLn  A.3choO,l, 
Open  Sohool,  Agea  Ift-lS,  104  Students.  / 

,  Bereat    Berea  Board  W  Education,  3S>0 
\fkir  St.,  Beroa,  OH  UoX7. 

\  \  •  ■ 

Brookpgrk:    Ford  Junior. High  School, 
17001  Holland  Rd.,  Briokpark,  OH  UU2. 
dpen  School,  Ages  U-j\6,  52  Students. 

Clnblnnati:    City-Widel  Learning  Cornmun-, 
ity,  2515  Clifton  Ave.l  Cincinnati,  OH 
4.5219*    Conramnity  LearMng  Cpnjier, 
GiJ^des  9-12,  116  Studedjts. 

Macmillan  School,  Cincinnati,  OH. 

Mt.  Adrnns  School  for  thja  Creative  and 
Gregory  St., 
3ch6ol  VJithin  A  .  ■ 
•200  Students. 


Colurtbus:    Worthington  Alternative  High 
Scho6x,*"2075  W.  Grandville  Rd.,  Worthing- 
ton,430S5.  , Grades  9-10,  l60  Students. 

Dayton t    Alternative  Learning  Center 
South,\  301  Lower  St.,  Dayton,  OH  454Q9. 


performing  Arts,  1125 
Cincinnati,  OH  A^202. 
Sohool,  Grades  ^^■^6,  100- 


Pinceton  Alternative 
Woodlawn-Wayne  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  OH  45215 
Center,  Ages  14-1-8,  150 


Edikcation  Program, 
10170  V/ayne  Ave., 
:  Regnant  Girls 
Students. 


Continuation  School,  200  Students. 

Daytime  Center  for  Girls,  o/o  Y.W.C.A., 
la  W.^Third  St.,  Dayton,  OH  45402. 
Pregnant  Girl  Center,  Age^  U-18,  150 
Students. 

The  Dajrton  Public  Schools^  Alternative  " 
•  Learning  Center,  348  W.  First  St ^  Day- 
ton, OH  45402.    A^es  14-19,  200  Students. 

Oxford;  Stewart  School;  College  &  Spring 
Sts.»  Oxford,  OH  45056.    Grades  7-8.  , 

Worthington:    Worthingto"n  Alternative 
School,*  c/o  John  L.  miler,  2075  W. 
Granviile  Rd.,  Worthington,  OH  43085. 
Open  School,  School  Without  Walls,  Grades 
9-12,-'' 150  Students.         t  ^ 


Shroder  Junior  High,  3500  Lunsford  Place, 
Cincinnati,  m  45213.    prades  7-9,  665 
Students.  ^ 

'  .Cleveland ;    Cleveland  Urban  Learning 
^praraunity,  2056  E.  4th  St.,  Cleveland, 
OH  44115.    High  School  Level,  110  Stu- 
dents. 

The  Stredt  Academy,,,  8>29  Euclid  Ave . , 
Cleveland,  OH  4410; 

Cleveland  Heights:  \ Cleveland  Heights 
■  High  School,  ClevelVnd  Heights,  OH, 
.  School  V/i thin  A-Sch^oJL,  Grades  J^-I2, 

140  Students. 


Fairfax  Elementary 
Heights  Public  Schoq! 
^Heights,  OH  44118.' 
School,  Grades  K-6, 


jilool,  Cleveland 
System,  Cleveland 

tchbol  Within  A 
20^  Students. 


Nev7  School,  Cleveland Uleights  High 
School,  13263  Cedar  m.,  Cleveland. 
.  Heights,  OH  A4118.    ScViools^  Within  A 
School,  Grades  9-12,  53{8  Students. 
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\      OlOJUiOMA  ' 

Norman;    Project  ^Interblock, .  Norman 
Public  Schools  A  Wman  High  School,  .. 
"  West"  Main  &  PioWd,  Mormaii,  OK  73069. 
School  Within  A  School,  Ages  16-20, 
90  Students. 

Okmulgee :    The  Lost  Sheep,  Okntulgee 
Public  Schools,  Okmulgee,  OK 

Tulsq:  '  Sarly  Childhood  Development 
Center,  Ti^sa  Publia,^fehools,  P.O.  Box 
A5208,  Tulsa,  OK  ^  160  Students, 

Pre-K  (A  years  old), 

'- 

Project  12,  Johnson  School,  507  East 
Easton,  TixLsa>  OK  7A120,  Dropout 
Center,  Ages  16-21,  80  Students. 

Tulsa  Public  Schools,  Carver  Middle 
1  School,  62iV  E,  Oklahoma  Place,  Tulsa, ^ 
,  OK  7iV106,    Grades  6-8,  200-500  Stu- 
dents. 

Tulsa  Public  Schools,  P.O.  Box  A5208, 
Tulsa,  OK  7iaA5.    Learning  Center,  , 
Junior  High  Level,  6-8  Students  on 
Half  to  Full  Day  Basis, 

Tulsa  Public  Schools,  P.O.  Box  A5208, 
Tulsa,  OK  7aA5.    (Washington  High 
School),  Grades  9-12,  1082- Studentsr.- 
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\  OREGON 

Obf nwallls :  \  Cornwall ji!s  Jilternative 
School  GroupACornwallis,  OR.  Planning 
Stage.  \ 

Eugene:    Actioj^XHigh  School,  650  W.  12th 
Ave.,  Eugene,  0®, 97402.    School  Without 
WaUs,  Grades  11Y12,  54  Students. 

Bailey  Hill  Elementary,  22^5  Four  Oaks 
Gramge  Rd.,  Eugene,\OR  97402.  .School 
Within  A  School,  AgeV  6-12,  75-80 
Students. 

Eastside  School,  1328  E.  22nd  Ave., 
Eugene,  OR  97402.  School  Within  A 
School,  Age 3  6-I2,  144  Situdents. 

Ida  Patterson  Primary  Cehtjer,  1510  ^ii 
15th  Ave.,  Eugene,  OR  97402.  Learning 
Center,  150  Students.  \, 

"iinooln  Elementary , School;  650  W,/l2th 
Ave.,  13ugene,  OR  97402^  Open^l^ssroom, 
Ages  6-12,  '    .  ' 

Magnet  Ai?tr§,'„1787  Agate  3t.,  ^gene,  OR 
9740^^    School  Within  A  SchooCL,  Open 
$ohool.  Ages* 6-12,  150  Students. 

Opportunity  Center,  797  Syhamore  St., 
Eugene,  OR  97402.  ,Open  S6hool,  Grades 
8-10. 


hfolalla:  Atolalla '^p.gh  School,  P.O.  Box  , 
7,  M6lalla,  OZ  .970!38.    Student  Oriented 
Le^fniW  Center)\  Grades  9-12,  100-200 
Student?.  •  , 


PorUindJ    Albina  Youth  Opportunity 
Scho;il,  3710  Mssissippi  Ave.,  Portland, 
OR  9/7227.    Optional-Con tintlati on  School, 
GrAea  8-12,  70  Students.  -    "  ^ 
/o  ^ 
itop-In  Learning  Center,  Portland,, Or. 
Jponsered  by  the  OregwiJ|u§eiaii/ and  the 
/Housing  Authority  of  Portland. 

Focus,  2735  N.E.  82  Ave.,  Portland,^' OR 
97220.    School  Within  A  School,  Dropout 
Center,  Grades  9~ll>  100  Students. 

Metropolitan  Learning  Center,  Portland 
Public  School  Stystem,  Portland,  OR.  ^ 
Schoel  Within  A  School,  Ages  5^-17,  180  ' 
Stude'nts.  ' 

Cuincey  School,  Hohn  Adams  High  School, 
5700  KE  39th  Ave.,  Portland,  OR  97211. 
School  WithinASchool,  Grades  9-12, 
135-150  Students. 


V/ii:(.iamette  Learning  Cent( 
east  Ash,  Portland,  OR  97214. 


South- 


Oppojpturiity  Center^Etigene  Public  Schools, 
Altel*native  School  Program,  200  M.  Mon-   ,  . 
roe,  Eugene,  OR  97403^    Learning  Center, 
Grades  8-10,  50-100  /Students . 

Roosevelt  Junior  H/gh,  680  E.  24th  Av(?., 
Eugene,  OR  97402. /  Open  School,  821 
Students. 

Silver  Lea  Ccfrr^dor  School,  250  Silver 
Lane,  Eugene,  m  974t)2.  School  Within 
A  School,  Ages/6-12,  154  Students.. 

Washington  ScHool  Within  A  School,  3515 
Harlow  Rd.,  Eulgene,  OR  ^7402,  School 
Within  A  Schoojl,  Grades  2-6,  75  Stu- 
dents. *    i  ' 

•Willard  EnvirojMiental/OUtdoor  School, 
2855,  Lincoln  Si.,  Eugene,  OR  974p2. 
.School  Within  ^  School,  Grade  6,  24 
Students.  •  ^ 
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Butler;    Alterinatlve  Education,  Butler 
Area*School  District.,  167  New  Castle 
Rd.,  Butler,  PA  16001, 

Erie;    Learning  Center,  The  Todel  Mid-*^  ' 
die*  Schopl,  S«hool  District  of  the  City 
of  Erie^  192^  W.  6th  St.,  Erie/  PA 
16505.    Grades  5-8,'  4?50  Students. 

The  Harding  LearWng  Center,  School 
District  of  the  City  of  Erie,  PA.. 
1926  W.  6th  St,,  Erie,  PA  16505.  Grades 
K-^,  ^81  Students A  - ' 

Haverf ord ;     Allgate VMansion,  Coopertown 
&  Dartiy  Roads,  Haverford,  PA  19041. 
Free  School,  Grades  1\L-12,  120  Students. 

Lansdowne:    Project  Nev/  School,  P.O. 
Box  157,  Lansdowne,  PA  19050.  Continu- 
ous Progress,  Open  School,  Grades 
Pre  88  Students.  \ 

A. 

Latrob6:    Open  Learning  C&fiter,  P.O. 
'Box  U52,  Latrobe,  PA  15650 .\  Grades  2-4, 
/iUO  Students; 


Bartram  High  School,  Bartrara  School  for 
Human  Services,  3723  CJiestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  .  ^Sphool  Without  V/alls, 
'-Grades  10-12,  200  Students." 

Beet)er  Junior  High  School-,  Beeber  Acade^ 
njy,  1323-7  North  52nd  St »,  Philadelphia, 
PA.    School  Within  A  School,  Grade  7, 
100-200^  Students. 

Beeber/Wynnefield  School,  Alternative 
Program  for  the  Talented  Student,  59th 
St.  ^Malvern  Ave.,  District  4-,  Phila- 
delphia, PA.    Secondary  Grades. 

'The"V/illiam  S.  Bishop  Alternative 
Program,  4.9th  and  Wyalusing  Ave.,  Dis- 
trict U,  Philadelphia,  PA  19131.  Learn- 
ing &  Counseling  Center,  .Ages  12-16, 


. 120  Students. 


BOK  Vocational  High  School,  PAVE  (Pro- 
grams for  Alternatives  in  Vocational 
Education),  8th  L  Mifflin  Sts..,  District 
3,  Philadelphia,  PA'.    School  V/ithin  A'  " 
School.  ■        •  "  * 


Kllleraville :    Stayer  Research^ &  Learn- 
ing Center,  I^liersville  State  College, 
Miller sville,  PA  17551.    Open  School, 
GradQS  K-8,  200  Students. 

Norristown:    Norri's  Area  Alternative 
School,  19Q0  Eagle  Dr,. ,  Norristown,  PA  ^ 
194^01.    School  V/iti^^in  A  School,  Grades 
1,0-12,  50  Students. 

PhiladellDhla:  Academy  for  Career  Educa- 
tion at  Olney,  Front  and  Duncannon  Sts., 
District  7,  Philadelphia,  PA. 

The  Arthur  School,  1906  S.  Rittenhoyse. 
Square,  District' 2,  Philadel^-a- 

Barratt  Junio^r^JligirSchool ,  i6th  & 
Whar^ji^-St-sTl  District  2,  Philn-deaphia, 
^J^^Ar'Learning  Center,  CS*ades  8-9. 

Bartlett  Junior  High  School,  LADS,  11th 
&  Catherine,  District  3,  Philadelphia, 
PA.    School  V/ithin  A  School. 

Bertram  School,  Bertram  Basic 

Skills  and  Training  School,  66th  &  Wood- 
land Ave^^  District  1,  Philadelphia,  PA. 
Learning  Center,  Potential  Drop-outs. 


Central  fiigh  School,  Ogonzt  &*01ney  Aves. 
Philadelphia,  PA.'T'^-'Dl^'trict  6.  Eleventh 
Grade  IndependenT^gudy  Program,  Twelfth 
Grade  Off-Si td  InTernship  Program. 

Cooke  Learning  Experience  Center-CLEC, 
Cook^  Jr.  High  School,  4^00  N.  Broad  ^t.,^ 
Philadelphia,  PA  19r41.    Learning. Centp 
Ages  13-15,  60  Students.  ^ 

Districjt  3  Cluster  Altepiatrve  Program, 
532  Spruce  St., -PMlatlelphia,  PA. 


EdisorjJPrcJject, .  Edison  High  School,  c/o 
"•ot^er  School,  4.th,&  Clearfield,  Phila- 
delphia, PA.  19133.    Grades  10-X2,  250 
'Students.  .    ^  »       *  " 

Pels  Junior  High  School,  /Bbvereaux  & 
Langdon,  Philadelphia,  PA  19103.  Learn- 
ing Center,  School  Within  A  School, 
"Super  School",  60  Studer^fcs. 

The  Franklin  Learning  Center,  15th  &  Mft.. 
Vernon  Sta.,  ;Philadelphia,  PA.,  District 
2.  Learning  Center/Continuatiojti  Schooi, 
Gra(!es  9-12,  Several  P*rograms. 


.-1  "7 
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PEIilNSYLVAraA 

PhAadelphla;    Furness  Jr..  High"  SShool, 

MAP,  3rd  &  MtffHn.  Sf.,,  District  5, 
il-a^elphia,  PA.  Learning-  Center/ 
SchOolVlthin  A  .School,  Ages  12-16, 
•30  Students  • 

Germantown  High  School,  McCallum  and 
Haines  St.,  Philadelphia,  PA.,  Di,strict 
6«    Urban  Career  Education  Center. 

Germantown  High  School/Martin  Luther 
Kind  High  School,  Germantown  Ave.  & 
•High  St.,  Philadelphia,  PA.,  OLstrict 
6.    Germantown/King  Paired  H.  Si  Pro- 
gram for  Talented  Students."      ^  1 

Simon  Gratz  High  School,  17th  &  Ifazevne 
3ts.,  District  4.,  Philadelphia,/PA. 
Content  Area  Reading  Experiences  (CARE), 
School  Vithin  A  School,  50-100  Students. 

Harding  Junior  High,  ^f^lbe^ry  &  Meadow 
Sts.,  Philadelphia,  PA.,  Dlsrtrict  7. 
The  Learning  Tree,  Learning  Center, 
Grade  9,  50  l^tudents. 

•  Intensive  Learning  Center,  5th '?t  Lu^ 
■  zerne  Sts,,  Philadelphia,  PA  19U0. 
,  Middle  School,  Grades  1-6,  375  Stu-^ 
dents". 

Kennsington  High  School,  5301  York  RcT., 
Philadelphia*,  PA.',  Edetrict  5i  Pre- 
'IParamedic  Corps,  Grades  10^12,  25-30 
*Stu,dents. 

Martin  Luther  King  High  School,  Sten- 
ton  Ave.  &  Dorset  St.,  Philadelphia, 
PA. ,  District  6.    Selecting  Alterna- 
tives to  Violence  Through  Education 
(save).  -  .    ^  . 


Robert  E.  Lambert on  School,  7630  Wood-B 
•^bine  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  PA.  Alterna- 
tive Program,  Grades  K-12. 

Lea  Junior  Hifeh  Schoo^,  4.7th  &  Locust j 
Philadelphia,  PA.,  District  1.  "^Open 
Classroom  Junior  High  Program,  Grade 
7."  '  .        '  ^ 

Lewis  Mddle  School,  Tulpehocken  & 
'  Ardleigh  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  PA., 
District  6.    Lewis  Alternative  Pro- 
gram, School  Within  A  School. 


Lincoln  High  School,  C.A.B.L.E.,'  Pow- 
land  and  Ryan  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19136.    Career  Orientation  Program,  ... 
Ages  16-19,  4.0  Students. 

fit  ' 

Middle  Years  Alternative,  3500  Lan- 
caster Ave.,  Dist:^:iot  1,  Philadelphia, 
PA.    Ungraded  - Open  Ediicatioir-Program. 

Northeast  High  School,  Algon  St.  and  • 
Cottma#  Ave.,  District  B,  Philadelphia, 
PA.    Northeast  Alternative  Learning 
Program  (jfALP),  Open  Classrdbm. 

Parkway  Program,  c/o  Franklin  Institute, 
20th  St.  and  the  Parkway,  PIiiladelp}|ia. 
PA.  Schools  Without  Walls  (5  locations), 
Grades  9-12,  Sdb  Students. 

* 

The  Parlcv/ay  Program,  Alpha  Unit, 
1891  Market  St.,  Phil^jaelphia,  PA 
19103.'   Grades  9-12,-it|tt  Students. 

The  Parkway  Program,  Ka  Unit,  1«25 
N.  23a'd  St.,  •Philadelphia,  PA  19103. 
Grades- "9-12,  200  Students. 

the  -Parrfay  Program,  Delta ■  Unit, 
6008  Wayne  Ave.*,  Philadelphia,  PA 
I9IAA.    Grades  9-12,  2p0  Students. 

"The  Parki/ay  P^rogram,  Gamma  Unit,a. 
„    16  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19106.    Grade s^9-12,  200  Students. 

Parkway  Program,  Epsilpn  Unit,  15th 
&  Mt.  Vernon  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  PA. 
>firad6s  9-12,  200  Students. 

♦ 

Penn^jtlvania  Advancement  School^  Fifth 
&  LuzerEre-NSts.,  Philadelphia,  PA  19U0. 
Learning  C|jnter,  Grades  7-9,  200  Stu- 
dents. , 


Tii^  Philadelphia  Business  Academy,  36th 
■f><zii&.  Filbert,  Philadelphia,  PA.  School 
Within  A  School  (University  City  Hji,gh 
School),  Grades  10-11,  100  Students. 

The  Philadelphia  Youth  Theatre, "Learning, 
Center  for  High  School  Students,  Society 
Hill  P;.ayhouse,  507' S.  Eight  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, PA  19U7.    Ages  16-18,  30 
Students.  • 

r  ; 
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,•■  ^'    *  -  ^ 

Philadelphia;  Penn  Treaty  .Junior  High, 
District  5,  PmadQlphia,.  PA.  :^-,Pro. 

■.■ji  ■ 

"BEST  -;  70rE,  Thompson,  B&tter  Educa- 
•  '  tion  Through  Service  &  Tiraining,  " 
'Career  Learning  Center,  60  GlrJis, 
Age4'U-l6.  . 

./^DR'IVE  -  Want gdme.3*y  it  Thompson  Sto^ 
Grades  8-9,  §0  Boys.  ,  ^ 

PKP  -  1603  |"ran£Lin  Ave.,  Drop-d'ut  ' 
•  Preventiop  Center.  / 

Picke'tt  Middle  School,  Wayne' and  Chelten 
Aves.',  Philadelphia,  PA., .  District  d^-  ' 
Grades  6-7.'        '    .  .  r  ■ 

Rhodes  lli'ddlo  SphBol,  29t"h  &  Cleafield 
Sts.,^  Philadelp^q,  PA.; .  District  4. 
Contra(Jtural  Learning,  Individualized 
Teachipg.  -  ^        '  ^  ♦ 

Roosevelt  Middle  School,* Washington  Lane 
&  MuQgrave  St,,  Philadelphler,  PA.',  ' 
Idstrict  6.  '  Soliool^ Within  A  School. 

"4  ^       '   .  "    ■  ■  • 

Ro^tborough  iUtei-native  High  School,  6401 
Wayne  #ire.,  PhU&delphia,  PA  19128. 
Learning  Center/School  V/ithin  A  Schqol, 
Grades  10-12,  75  Students.,  • 

RusJs  Pliddle  Sbhool,  ICnights  and  Fai^-dale 
Rd3.,  Philadelphia,  PA.,  District  8. 
Xjpen  Glassroom/Individualized. 

Sayre  ^liiilor  High' School,  58th  L  Walnut 
Sts,,  Philadelphia,  PA  19139.^  Modified 
School  Without  Walls,  School  Within  A 
School,  Griades  7-9,  40, Students. ' 

,  South  PhiWelphia  High  School,  Southern 
ALternatiV'e  Learning.  Experience  (SALE), 

%road  St.  find  Japksoa  St.,  Philadelphia, 
PA.     Learning  Center,  A*ges  15-17,  150  \ 
Students.-  ■> 


Vkre'  Junior;  Sigh  School,  22nd  St.  L  Sny- 
der Ave^y' District  2,  Philadelphia!,  PA.,,-^ 
Voc^^tdTonal  Experience  Center.         '  ' 
0    '  , :  4  ' 

/Vnipc'Jimior  High  School,  24th  &  Master, 
•  Phi-ladelpMii,  '^A. ,  District  2.  Alterna- 
tive Program';  ..Career  Development  Center, 
Basio  Skills  Center,  Child  Care  Develop- 
ment Center.  ' 

George' .Washington  fUgh  Sohoo3^,  'Bustletoij.V 
and  Vertee  Rd/,  Philadelphia,.  PA  1%!%^ 
School  V/ithin^A  School,  Gi-odes  8-11'^  4O- 
Students.  '  . 

^' '  '  ^  ^ 

West  Philadelphia  Comniuriit/,  ^226  Balti(- 
more  Ave.,  Philadelpliia,  PA  19104.  ^ee 
Sohgol,  Gracies  lO-lj^  100-200- St-udents. 

.West  PhiladelpbifiL  University?' Gity,  36th 
&, Filbert,  Philadelp|da,  -PA.  Xlrades  10-12,. 
386  students,    .  ^,  . 

Pi^jt^urgh:    Pe/in  Circl©=  Gt>mmunity  High 
School,  122  S.  I'/hitfield,  Pittsburgh,  ^A 
15206.    Open^ School,  Grades  9-12,  100 
Students.  '       .  ^ 

-  Radnor  J    Alterna-tilVe  IJest  High*  iSchool, 
PubUG  Alternative  .H'^S.',  237  p|3per,,9ulplj 
Rd.,  Radnor,  PA.    81  Students.  .* 

Wallingford;  Wallingf'ord-Si^artljmore, 
School- Alternative  Pi:og;;ijam, 'c/o  Nether 
Providence  High  Sch6ol, ./Providence  Rd., 
^^^al^ingford)  PA  19086/   Schgol  Ittthin  A 
School,  20,^tudents.  ^  - 

West  Chester;    West  Chester  Area  School 
District,  mernative  School,  ail  N.  High 
St,, 'West  Chester,  PA  19380,    Open  Sohool, 
30  students ''each  year.  ' 

\/vncoS ;    Alternative  School  -  East,, 
ijreenwood' Ave.  and  Watt  Lane,  V/yncote,  PA 
19095.    Open  School,  Gradfia  10-12,  150  ^ 
Students.  • 


Stx)dd art-Pie is^er  Jtinior  High  School,       Wynnewood ;    V/arren  Doty,  Alternative 


13th  &  Green,  Philadelphia,  PA  19123. 
Mini  School  Within  A  School,  120  Stu- 
dents. 

Tioga  Specialized  Learning  Center, 
'  3519  1/2  N.  22nd 


School  West,  Montgpkery  Ave. 
'PA. 


V/ynn©wood, 


Learning  Center, 
{Students. 


St.,  Philade;Lphia,  PA. 
Grades  10-1^,  80  ' 


Yeadon:    Project  New  School,'  Delewarje 
County  CIE,  |,6.  Box  19^  Yeadon,  PA 
19050.    Open  School^  Grades  K-5',  ,200 
Students.  .  , ,  m  ' 


JOUTH  CAROLIHA 


Bristol:  MuXti-Dhit^Scbool,  500  Wood 
.  St.,  Bristol,  RI  Opon  School, 

Grades  3-7,  100-200  Students. 

Providende:   Alternate  Learning  Pro- 
•ject,  180-182  Pine  St.,  Providence,  RI 
02903.    School  ;W.tKbut  Walls,  Grades 
9-12,  025  Students. 
* 

Central  HT^  School^  70  Winter  St., 
ProTidenca,  RI-02903.    School  Within, 
A  School,  Grades  9-^,  175  Students. 

f 

Knovl^dge  Is  Power,  Rhode  Island 
College  Caspus,  Providence,  RI  0290S. 
Contract  Learning/Open  School,  Grades 
9-12,  /S)  StiKient^. 

•  V,  ^     .  . 

Kodachrorte,  25  lk>rth  Rd.,  Providence, 
02879.  . 

fewenix  House, '  Gilbert  Stuart  Ktddl& '  . 
' School,*  J.8S  Princeton  Ave.,  Providence, 
RI  02900.   6cbool  Without' Walls,  Grades 
5-*,  25  fiaotitnally  Disturbod  Students. 


Project  Challenge,  Kt.  f^^tisant  H.  S., 
Providence,,  RI  02903.   Contrapt  Leam- 
Ing/Site  Placcid&nts,  Grades  lO-U, 
100  Stents,  .School  Within  A  School. 

Providence  Alternative  and  Transitional 
fl.  S.,  3  Hofden  St.,  Providence,  RI 
029&S.   Continuation  School,  Graces 
9-A2,  125  Students. 

South  Kingston:,  ^  Kodachrooe  Public 
Aljbemative  School,  South  Kingston, 
RI.    Co^itinuation  School,  Grades  9-12, 
12  Students. 

'  -v  . 

Cranstojp:    Stadium  School,  Cranston, 
*itl.  '  Cr^adSs  K-6,  3  Op^on3;  Trcdition- 


Colusbiq;   Walk-In  School,  1716  WiUia^ 
St.,  Coltiabia,  SC  29201.    Contract  Learn- 
ing Center,  Grades  9rl2,  75  Students. 

soifiH  imnt 

msuorth:   Ellswrtb  A,F,D.  Douglas  • 
School  ^jrateo,  EU:»vorth,'  SD  57706.  * 
School  Within  i  School,  Grades  K-12, 


.    .  TBinESSEB 
« 

Oak  Ridge:   OoK  Ridge  lUgb  School  -  Vest 
Caserns,  I^vidence  Rd«;  Oak  Ridge,  W 
37830.  '•Open  School,  Grade*  10-12,  50- 
100  Students. 


al.  Open,  Cosbination . «  ^ 
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^  KHODE  ISLA!IO  . 

gr^gtol;    Multi-Unit  School,  500  Wood 
^77*^^iijtoi^^,ai^28()9.    Oj3en  School,^ 
Grades  3-7,  100-i20T^^teftBt— — - 

Providence;.   Alternate  Leornlng  Pro- 
ject, 180-182  Pine  St,,  Providence,  RI 
02903.    School  Without  Walls,  Grades 
♦  9-12,  125  Students,,  .  .  • 

"  Oei^tral  K?.gh  School,  70  V/inter  ^t»,' 
Prcvidenco,  RX'02903,  School  Within 
A  School,  Gra,d0s  9-12,  175  Students. 

Knowledge  is  Power,  Rhode* Island 
College  Campus,  Providence,  RX  02908 ♦ 
.Contract  Leorhlng/Open  School,  Grades 
9-12,  AO  Stj^dents,  ' 

Kodachronis,  25  North  Rd., 
RI  02879. 

Phoenix  House,  Gilbert  Stuart^llddli 
Sohobl,  188  Prlnco^ton  Ave /Providence 
RI  029Qp.    Sohooljlithou^  Walla,  />ades 
5-8,  25^  janoticnaljS^starbod 

.Project  Challenge,  Mt.  Pie*S3,ani  H,  S., 
Providence i  RI  02908.-  Contract  LeaTn- 
ing/Site  Placements,  Grades  lO-y.^ 
100 students.  School  Within  A  School.' 

Providence  Alterr^ative  and  Transitional 
H.  S.,  3  Holden  St.,  Providence,  RI 
02908*    Continuation  School,  Grades 
9-12,  125  Students,  y 

South  Kingston:    Kod a chrome  Public 
Alternative  School,  South  Kingston, 
RI,    Continuation  School,  Grades  9-12, ^ 
12  Studdnts. 

Cranston?    Stadium  School,  Cranston, 
RI.    Grades  K-6,  3  Options;  Tradition- 
al, Open,  Combinatibn. 


.  *  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

ColtOTbia!    Wallc-In  School,  1716  Willioraa 
St.,  Columbia,  SO  29201.    Contract  Learn- 
ing Center,  Grades  9rl2,  75  StudentB.  * 
1  '* 
SOUTH  UAKOTA  ^  , 

*     ■  -v 

Ellsworth;    EUswortFTA^B*  DoujSia 
School  SystQm,  EUajiortfi,  SD  57706. 
School  Within  A  Sdliool,  Gradoo  K-12» 


■  •    \       .   !PEN|1E3SEE  •  _ 

Oak  Rtdfi^  ^i^nli, Ridge  lUgh  School  -  Went 
Campus,  Providonoe         Q^]LHjg^>  ™  .  - 
37830.    0ge^j33hetj37^^^^^^^^  " 
lOO^StiiKiSntflu:. 
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^^il^r^e:    Altoraatlvo  Learning  School,  .  Kouaton 

Regional  lA  Ed.  Servlcoa  Oontot,  Waat  tX- 

iako  Rd,,  Abilene/ TX.    Qontinljatlo'n  -  .  <, 
\^    Sqjuoor,  75  Stu^enta,  / 

AumrlUo;  Carver  Alternative  High,  ^  « 
1905  N,W;  12th,  Amarll^,  TX  79107,  '        •  .  . 

Barr^llft :    Miaalonory  School  for 
Wayutrd  Boy a ,  2S7A.  Vernon •  Ave  i ,  Uarr  0- 
viUe^  TX  78835.    Continuation  School, 
_    '  Grade  a  l-3>  459  Studonta. 

\  •* 

Cprp\^  Ohriatl:    Alternative  Biuoatlon 
Center,  820.  Buffalo,  Corpua  Chriatl,  ' 
^       TX  78401.    Continuation,  Multi-Cultural 
«     School^  Graded  9^-1'^,,  200* 5dO  Stude^ta. 

Gryatal  Ci^y>  ^  ProjeoU  Opportimlty,  * 

..:,^..,.,,_,.^J05^^  St.,  crystal  City,  TX 

^^"^3^9^ '^bocO-Witkn  A  School^  Qrades  , 
11-12^  100  S^ontoV 

Dallat:    Metro  Aliernatlve  School a, 
Metro  Learning  OentoK' 2218  Bryan  St., 
Dollaa,  T^  ^5204.  .Learning  Center,  ' 
Qre^dea  ^9-12,V350  Stjj/onto. 

\       Metropolitan  Center  ^£;aot,\'£)aQt  SOhool, 
2439  Swiaa,  Dallas,  TX,*  Continuation 
School. 

\     Skyline  Career  Development  Center,  7777 
\    Forney  Rd.,.Dallao,  TX  75200.  Career 
\    Learning  Center,  Qradea  10-12,  2500 
IStudenta.        *       .**  » 


Kl  Pnao;    Indlvlduallsod  Learning  Cen- 
ter, 4864  Doniphan  Dr.,  EL  Paao,  TX 
79912.    Looming  Center. 

\ 

[ouaton;    High  School  for  Health  Pro- 
Siaalona,  Texas  Medical  Center,  Baylor 

College  of  .Msdiclnj,  Houston,  TX.  400 

sWeatQ,  Grade  a  10-12. 

Thi  High  School  for  the  Performing  & 
Viffual  Arte,  3517  Autin^St.,  Houston, 

,  TX  77004.    Open  School,' Dropout  Center, 

'ii  Grad^ea  9-12, 

Houston  Comnmnity  High  School,  315  K. 
Berry  Rd.,  Houston,  TX  77022.  Wilti- 
CultuTol-j^Qlipcl/Schccl  Within  A  School,, 
Gradea'TO-la>  50^100  Students.  a 


/ 
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Salt  LqkQ  C^ty:    Master  Acadony  (l), 
3i52_South  State,  Salt  Lako  City,  UT 
$/tX15.    Continuation  Sohoca,  Ageo  13- 
30. 

Maater  Acadacy  (2),  3460  South  Radwood 
Rd.,  3altf»Laka  City,  UT  OOIS.  Con- 
tinUQtiori  School,  Agoa  13-30.  ^ 

Barton?    Projoot  Onward,  Lake  R^lglon 
.  Union  lli.eh  School,  Barton,  VT  ;^5822.\ 
40  St)itjents.  / 

Burlln^rtpri:    ASPIIU3,  Qurlington  HigN 
School,  Bmaington,  VT  05401. 

Ffatitpoliorg    Ffontpolier  Educational 
FMOility,  54  Ebn  St.,  Montpolier-, 
05641.    Freto  School,  Grade  a  9-12,  25 
Studenta. 

Sprlhgfield't    EPIC^  (Experimental  P^o- 
gram^in  Curriculum),  Sprlngfio^d.Hlgh 
School,  SrJringfield,  VT  Q515^.  School 
Within  A  School,  Gradoa  9^1?,  50  Stu- 


/ 


VIRGINIA 

Arlington;    Drew  £lemontary\  Sphool, 
Arlington,  VA, 

Uofftoan-Bosto?!  School^. ^5  ]p.  Oieen 
St.,  Arllngtpn,  VA» .       /  ~^ 

WoodlQwnT^o^am,  4720/6.  l6tl|  St., 
Arlington,  VA  22205.  /tpen  School, 
Qradea  3iO-I2,  240  StjtWenta.  \ 

,    ChoflfljleakQj    Independent  Study  Center, 
I6a7  Cedar  Rd.,  Qhoaapeake,  VA  23320. 
Qri^des  t&inior  an^  Senior  High  ScbooJ 
Dl,druptiTea .    /  ,  ^ 

ivnchburn::  liynohburg  Learning  Center, 
Pai^k  Avenua/and  Elg!tith  St.,  Lynchburg, 
VA  24501,  /l3radea'8-12,  60  Studentar — 

Mannaaan/^  Garfield  High  School,  Prlnco  ' 
^  Williafi^ County  Scfhoola,  P.O.  Box  389, 
Manaaaba,  VA  22110. 


MoWani    Altertia^ivo  Loarnihg  Progrcim,  ^ 
Latigley  High  School,  6520  Georgetown 
Bike,  McLean^  Jk  22101.    School  Within 
A  School ^^p^^  School,  Qradea  10-12, 
;  100*  Students.  - 

Mew  Point  Weu^i    Point  Option  Point, 
Alternative  High  School;  Now  Point 
Nawa,  VA.    School  Without  Walls. 

Norfolk;    Maury  High  School,  322  W. 
15th  St.,  Norfolk/  VA  23517.  Multi- 
Cultural  School,  Qradea  9-12,  $00 
Studanta. 

Transition,  600  Reservoir  Ave.,  Nor- 
folk, V'i  23504.  School  for  Dropouts, 
Agee  L>19|  J?QO  Students. 

Richmond;    Open  High  School,  203A  Eaat 
Franldin  St.,  Rlchmond^MJA  23219.  Open 
School,  Grades  9-3.2,  ^gf^tudenta. 
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  Continuation :  Sohool ,  /2l6  . 

0  S^eot,  Aberdeen,  WA  98520.  /tearn- 
~^6^Ci^ntor,  Gradps  9-f2,-  130  Students. 

•  / 

Auburn: ^'Auburn  Off  Campus,  Itll  D. 
N.W.,  Aubiirn,  WA  9800^.  Dro^ut, 
Pregnant  Glrla  Center,  Oj^en^  School, 
Grodoo  9-12,  l(Su,  Students,  j 

Bnllfivjig:    Off  Cainpua,  WoO  S.E.  13th 
PlQoo,.  BolloVuo,  WA  98007,  Contract 
Loorninc  School,  Grade  a  9-1^2,  150 
Studonto.  ^ 

Olyispuo  Korthvdot  Johool,  9825  N.E. 
.^th,  Bollovuo,  WA  9800A.    Opon  Sohool- 

!<oarninc  Contor,  Agoo  12-16,/ 100  Stu- 
*donta. 

Bothol^i   .opooial  AooienroOnt.  School, 
18603  BothoU  Way  rjE,  DothoU,  WA 
98011,   .GraaorJ  9-12,  92  .Studonto,  / 
Dropout  Contor. 

Bremer  to  nt    Alternative  Scl\ool  ^dr 
Dropouts,  Burwell/&  Montgorapry, 
Bremerton,  WA  98JWLO.    Open  School^ 
Grad»3  9-12,.  50  i4tudents. 

.    Summerhlll,  11th  and  Lincoln,  Bremer^ 
ton,  WA  98310.  /v^ontinuation/School 
Within  A  Sohool^JSrade*^-12,  50-100 
Students,  / 


Caatle  Rockt    Castle  Rock  Alternative^ 
ScKodl.  Box  218,  Castle  Itock,  WA  gSto: 
Open  xSchool,  Community  School,  Grades' 
9-12,  ^70  Stu'dentB. 

Chinook:    SeA  Rosourcos,  Ocean  Beach 
School  District  #101,  P»0.  Box  117, 
Chinook,  WA|986U.    Free  School,  Or«de 
11-12,  50  S|.udents. 

CoAieU;  Mfesa  Elementary  School, 
Cbnnell,  wi  99326.  Multiqulturaa 
School,  Gr^deo  1-6,  .-150  Students.  «»  ^ 

i 

EllensburgJ:  Task  force  oh  Q|)tioAal 
Educational  Experience,  Ellensburg, 
WA.    Plqni^ing.  Stage* 

Issaguah;    Re-Entry  School,  Box  L, 
Essaquah  Dis  #ai,  Issaquah,  WA  98027., 
Re-En try  School,  Grades  7-12,  50 
Students, 


Everett »  :i3flriner  High  School,  20Cf^ 120th 
St^j^JSvSiv^tt,  WA  98(^0^.  Free/Sohool 
Wf^^n  A/Sohool,  Grades  9-12,  1500 
Studenii 

Olivl^/park  Ea.ementary,  SOO^lOSth  St., 
oT/,  lyorett,  WA  98002.   iWlti.  Unit 
Sdhool,  Grades  K- 5,  200-500  Students.^ 

Kad/ral  Way^   Continuation  High  Sohoolf 
31^5  28th  Ave.  S.,  Federal  Way,  WA 
98p02.    Open  School,  Grades  9-12,  110 
Simdento.  \ 

^Wjjco/*  Ilwaqo  Open  School,  Box  F, 
Swaco,  yA  ^8624,    Ope^  School,  Dropout 
/Center,  'Gradoo  9^12^  8  StudentTfl.        ,  . 

Kennewiok;    Kenne'wiok  High  School,-  5^0 
.S,  Dayton ' St.,  Konnewick,  WA  99336* 
Pregnant  Girls  Center,  Gradbs  9-12,  • 
6^StudiE/nta. 

Kirklandt   'Basic  Education  Sklllo  Traln- 
ing  Sch(^ol,  Eox  619,  Klrklond,  .WA  98p33. 
.  Learning. Center,  Grades  9-12,  30  Stu- 
dents., 

Lake  Washington  Community  School,  Waverr. 

ly  Way  and  Market  3t.,'  Swite  A,  Kirk- 
,  land,  WA  98033.    Free  School,  Gradoa 
^  K-6,  3J.  Students. 

^  LnnRley;    Langley Cooperative  Sohool, 
Bon  3A6,  Langley,  Wa  98260.  Vocational 
Opportuflity  Center,*  Grades  11-12,  18 
Studenta,*^^ 

Lvnwood ;    Continuation  High  School, 
20000  68th  Ave.  W.,  Lynuood,  V/A  98036. 

0    Mercem  Island ;    Mercer  Island  Alterna- 
tive  »ool,  Al60  86th  SV. ,  Mercer 
Island j||wA*980i;0.    School  Without  V/all3, 
Grades  T-12,  100  Students. 

Mesa;    Mes*a  Elementary  School,  Mela, 
"UA  993A3. 

Mi^^cilteo;'  Mariner  High  School,  Emander 
Rd.,  Muk'ilteo,  W A  98275.    Interdiscip-  . 
linary  Learning  Center,  tirades  9-12, 
1500  Students. 
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Oakvllle;'  OakviOle  Open  School,  Box  H,^  Borjon  Re-Entry^Program,  5950  Delridge  . 
Onkville,  WA  98566.    Open  S<?hool,  Graces  Way  S.VT/,  Seattle,  WA.    Re-EntXy,  Gradoa 
:   '  1-12,  385  Students.  7-9,  10  Students. 

Operation  Motivation,  1515  E»  *     Broadview  H,  Broadview  Sohopl,  12515 
Xewis,  Paaco,  WA  99301,    Multi-Cultural/  Greenwood  N.,  SeatUe,  WA  98133.  Open 
School uWithout  Walla,  Gradea  10-12,  100-  School,  Gradea  1-6,  5O-IOO  Students. 
200  Students.  ■      '  * 

CAMPI  Satellite  Pro-Schoola,  I729  1/2  / 
-  Port  Orohard!    Mind  Gallery,  IOO6  Karoherl7th  Ave.,  Seattle,  WA.»  Ac/ademlo  Pre-  / 
.   Rd.,  "Port  Orohard,  WA  98366.    Learning     Kindergarten,.  240  Students.  / 
Oeator,  Continuation,  Gradea  10-12,  i^5       .  / 
Students.  ,       '    *  '  -Chief  Shealth  High  School,  2600  ^.W.   /  ' 

.  "        ,  '  Thistle  ^t.,  Seattle,  WA.    Re-Kntry  Olaas- 

Bbnton;  Sartor i  OProgrom,  315  Garden  es.  Grades  9-12,  21  Students.  »  /  .  ^ 
^    Ave.,  North,  Ronton,  WA  98055.    Off  -  .  / 

CamptJa'  Sbhool,  Grades  7-12,  235  Students. Choice  Not  Chanoe,  Lincoln  High  S^ihool, 

»  iiitOO  Jnterlake  A^re.  N.",  Seattle,  WA  98103. 

Seattle;  Adciama  He-Entry  Program,  II05I  Open  ^School,  Grades  9-12,  TotaJi.  Student 
34th  Ave,  N»i).,  Seattle,  WA#    Free  j     j  .Body* Involved 4  .        '  »\  • 

School,  Gradea  7-9,  36  Students.  '  "  * 

The  Cottage,  881$  Seward  Park  Ave., 
Adaptability  Etaphaais,  Bagley  KLemon-    ^-^i^tle,  WA  98118.    School  Without- Walla, ' 
tary  School;  7821  Stofte  Ave.       Seattle,  Graotes  9-12,  150  Studenta. 
WA  98103.    School  Within  A  Soha|>l  (Open  \ 

"       *  "  Counterbalance,  Queen  Anne  H.«S.,  215 

Galerf  Seattle  „^^A  98109.  Schtfol  Within 
A  S^Hbol,  Grades  10-12,  50-100  Students. 


School),  85  Students,  Aqqb  8-11* 

Al  GJitoijV  1530  25th  Ave.  NE,  Seattle, 
WA  98155 .    Free  School  Within  A  School, 
Grades' 10-12,  /JO  Students. 

Allen's  Alley,  Allen  IJlomentary  School, 
6615  Dayton  Ave.,  N.,  Seattle,  WA  98103. 
Sohodl  V/ithin  A  School,  Grades  3-5,  ^i? 
Students. 

Alternative  Elementary  School  //I,  5320 
17th  AvQ«  S.,  Seattle,  W A  98118.  Learn- 
ing Center,  Grades  Kf-9,  84.  Students. 

American  Indian  Heritage,  Portable  //3 , 
8815  Seward  Park  Ave.  S.,  Seattle,  WA  ' 
98118.    Gradea  9-12,  4.0  Students. 

Ballardr Fremont-  ( Youth  Accountability 
Program),  2221  NW  Market  St.,  Seatt^ie, 
WA  98107.    Ages' 12-17,  ^6  Students^* 

Basip  Skills  Etophasis  Program,  'Day  Ele- 
mentary School,  3921  ];4^den  Ave.  N., 
Seattle,  WA  98103.    Ages  6-11,  l!36  Stu- 
dents. 


Decatur  School,  7711  it3rd  Ave.  NE,  Seattle, 
WA  98115 .    Open  School,  Grade  6,  5^  Stu- 
dents. . 

Extended  Rainier  BeaxJh  Curriculum,  8815, 
Seward  Park'4vQ-  S,,  Seattle,  V/A.  Open 
ScJiool,  Grades  9-12,  20  Studertla. 

Ejctended  Services  Program,  2410  £•  Cherry 
St.,  Seattle,  WA.    Re-Entiy  Program,  , 
Grades  5-12,  250  Sbii^enta. 

t  ■'  '• 

The  Franklin  Projeist,  3013  S.  Mt.  Baker 
Blvd.,  Seattle,  m  981>U.  Learning  Cen- 
ter, Grades  lO-li|  25-35  Studeata. 

~^sy  SchooX  Program,  3500  Preniont  Ave. 
N.,  Seattle,  WA  98103.    Open  School,  . 
-Grades  K-6,  10  Students.  ' 

* 

Harrison  Early  Childhood,  Education' Cen- 
ter, Seattle,  WA*  Mul-^  Cultural 'Magnet 
School,  Grades  K-3,  410  Students. 


Blaine  Re-Entry  Program,  2550/34rth^ Ave. 
W.,^  Seattle „:WA.    Re^^Entry  Program,  Grades 
7-9,  10  Students. 
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Seattle:    Indian  iaternatlv©  High  Project  Interchange,  730  S.  Homer  St., 

School,  Ranier  Bedch  Campus,  730  S.  '        Seattle,  WA  98108.    Mult i- Cultural  Sohool/ 
Homer  Sji.,  Seattla,  WA  98108.    Continua-  Continuation  School,  Gradea  7-12,  200-  - 
tion  School,  Grades  9-12,  60  Students.*     900^ Students. 


Interim  School,  550  Mercer,  oeattle,  WA 
98109.    Continuation  School,  Grades  9- 
12,  50-100  Students. 

Lincoin  Evening  School,  AAOO  Interlake 
Ave.  N.,  Lincoln  High  School,  Seattle, 
V/A.    Continuation,  Dtropo/it  Center, 
Grades  9-12,  120  Students. 

Madison  Re-Entry  Pi^ogram,  3^29  ^5th  S.W, 
•  Seattle,  WA.    Learning  Center,  Re-Entry 
Progran^  Grades  7-9,  10  Students. 

McClure  Re-^try  Program,  1919  First 
Ave.  W.,  Seattle,  WA.    Learning  .Center, 
Uo-Enti!jr  Program,  Grades  7^,  12  Stu- 
dents. * 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  3000  First 
Ave.,  Seattle,  WA.    Continuation,  Drop- 
out Center,  Grades  9-12,  80-100  Stu- 
dents. 

Neighborho(Ja  Youth  Corps^II,  1305  3rd 
Ave.,  Seattla,  WA  98l01,/  Continuation 
School,  Grades  10-12,  100-200  Students. 

Nova  Project,  Fifth  and  Sei^ieca  Sts., 
Seattle,  WA  98101.    School  Without  Wails 
Grades  10-12,  90  Students. 

Occupational  and -Career  Emphasis  Pro-  • 
gram,  Latona  Elementary  School,  AOl  NE 
ii2nd,  Seattle,  WA  98109.    Free  Sc^Sol, 
Grades  Pre  K-5/  200-500  Students. 

*Open  Concept,  Green  Lake  Elementary 
School,  2^00  N.  65^h  St.,  Seattle,  WA 
98103.    Grades  1-5,"  182  Students. 

Parole  Juvenile  Services  Le^irning  Cen- 
ter, 2377  Eastlake  Ave.  E.,  Seattle,  WA 
98103.    Re-Entry  Progr^un,  Grades  9-12, 
Students,  Continuation.  ' 


Plus  Us,  Mount  Baker  Youth  Services 
Bureau,  3315  Ranier  Ave.  3.4^  ^Seattle, 
V/A  9S1/^A.  ^Learning  Center,  Ages  12-17, 
56  Studenp. 


P.S.  #1,  2610  Nob  Hill  Ave.,  Seattle,  WA 
98IO9.'    Open*  Learning  Center,  Grades  10- 
"12,  100-200  Students.^     -  ' 

(Jieen  ^nn  Re-Entry  Program,  215  Galer  St., 
Seattle,  WA.  ^Re-Entry,  Grades  10-12, 
'  1'5,  Students.  ^ 

Roosevelt-Marshall  Re-Entry  Program,  520 
.,NE  Ravenna  Blvd.,  Seattle,  WA.  Re-Entry 
Center,  Grade  9,  10  Students-. 

Roosevelt  Tune-Inn  Program,  UIO  NE  66th 
St.,  Seattle,  WA.  Learning  Center,  .  . 
Grades  9-12,  30  Students. 

/ 

SchooX-age  Parent,  2101  S.  Jackson, 
Seattle,  WA  981U.    Continua-irion  Program, 
Grades  8-12,  50  Students. 

Second  Mile  School,  U5U  20th  Ave.  NE, 
Seattle,  WA.  Dropout  Center,  Grades  10- 
12,  30  Stud,onts. 

Summit  School,  Ul5  Summit^^ve . ,  Seattle, 
WA  98110.  '  Inner  City  School/Free  School, 
Grades  9-12,  5P-100  Students. 

i, Special  Counseling  and  Continuation 
School,  1700  E  Cherry  St.,  Seattle,  WA 
98122,    Grades  8-12^-  50  Studlehts. 

Thompson  Re-Entry  Program,  13052  Green- 
wood Ave.         Seattle,  WA.  Learning 
Center,  Grades  7-9,  10  Students. 

University  Heights  Alt.  jPro^am^,  5031 . 
University  Way  NE,  Seattle,  WA  98105. 
Grades  K-6,  212  .Students.  ^ 

West  Seattle  Street  Academy,  4^01  SW 
Juneau  St.,  Seattle,  WA.    Dropout  Center, 
Grades  9-12,  25  Students. 

Whitman  fte-Entry  Program,  9201  15th  Ayp. 
mi,  Seattle,  WA.    Re-Entry  Pro^.-i.^,  • 
Grades  7-9,  10  Students. 
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Seattle ; .  Youth  Action  Be-Entry  Pro- 
jgrtun,  ^922  Rainier  Ave-.  S.,  Seattle,  WA 
96118,    Attitudal-Motlvatlonol  Change 
Progrom^  Gradea  7~9f  10  Students. 

Silverdale; '  Central  Klsap  Alternative 
School,  Silverdale,  WA' 98383.  'Learning 
Center,  Ages  M-17,  15  Students. 

Spokane ;    Practicum  in  COmmuhity  In- 
volvement, Shadle  Park  High  .School, 
^327  Ash  St ^,  Spokane,  WA  99205.  School 
Within  A  School,  Grade  12,  51  Students. 

Project  SCOP^;,  V^,  825  Tr^nt  Ave., 
Spokane,  WA  99201,    Open  School,  Poten- 
tial Dropout  Center,  Grades  7-12,  250 
Students. 

Spokane  Continuation  H.  S.,  1617  North 
Calispel  St.,  Spokane,  WA  99205. 
Dropout,  Learningj^and  Multi -Cultural 
Center,  Grades  9-12,  iVSO  Students. 

Tacotoa;    Educational  Opporttinity  Re- 
source Center,  515  S.  M'Street,  Tacoraa, 
WA. 


Pre-Vocational  Program,  6ox  1357,  TaQoma, 
WA  98iV01.    Learning  Center. 

Stadium  High  School,  111  N.  E  Staut  St., 
Tacoma,  WA  98401,  »  Community  Placement, 
Grades  10-12,  500  Students. 

^Stewart  Jr.  High  School,  Box  13^7, 
Tacoma,  WA  984OI.    Re-Entry  Program, 
Grades  9-12,  2^  Students. 

Walla  Walla:    Walla  Walla  H.  S.,.  363 
S.  Park  St.,  Walla  Walla,  WA  99362, 
Continuation  School,  Ageg  15-20,  60 
Students. 

Wenatcheet    Operation  Future,  Uenatchee 
EducaS3LForimi,  620  Lewis  St.,  Vfenat- 
cheejfWA9^801.    Continuation  School,  ' 
Dropfeis,  Ages  15-23,  25  Students. 

Yakima;    The  Place,  Yakima  School,  D3.s- 
trict  #7,  120  E.  Walnut,  Yalcima,  WA 
98902,    Learning  Center,  Dropout  Pre- 
vention Center,  Grades  9-12,  55 
Students. 


The  Upstai]^^' School,  c/o  Garfield  School 
6th  and  iPairbanks  Sts.,  YaldLma,  WA 
98902,    School  for  Pregnant  Girls  and 
Teenage  Mothers,    Grades  7-12,  39 
Students. 


Seattle;    University  Heights  Alterna- 
tive Program^  5031  University  Way  N.E., 
Sieattle,  WA,98l05.    School  Within  A 
School,'  Operi., School,  Grades  K-6. 
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WISCONSIN 

Aippleton:    Appleton  Public  Schools, 
120  E.  Harris  St.,  Appleton,  WI  5A911, 
Grades  7-<<J2. 

Belgit:    Turner  Middle  School,  1231 
Inman  Parkway,  Beloit,  WI  53511,'' 
School  Without  Walls,  Grades  6-8,  AGO 
Students. 

Green  Bavt    Bray  City  Alternative 
School,  Green  Bayi  WI. 

Kenosha:    Evening  High  School,  8560 
26th  Ave.,  Kenosha,  WI  53UO,.  Contin- 
itation  School,  , 

tdadisont    City  School,  210  S.  Brooks, 
M^digon,  WI  5371^.    School  Without 
Walls,  Gradeo  9-12,  105  Students. 

Malcom  Shaba zz  High  Sqhool,  3U  N. 
Shennan  AVe..,  Madison,  WI  5370iV. 
"School  Without  WalljS,  Grades  10-12,  ^ 
160  Students. 

Milwaukee;    Liberiy  School,  o/o  Dr. 
Gordon  Jensen  j  Doiatf,  of  I^xceptional 
Education,  P.O.  Drawer  lOK,  Mctlwaukee, 
WI  53201.    Grades  9-12,  120  Students. 

Independeiit  LfearpiJiig  Center,  1437  W. 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Milyaulceei  W1^3215. 
Continuation  School,  Grades  9-12,  50 
Sxiudents. 


Wisconsili  Rapids ;    New  ^Way  Learning  Oen- 
tor.  Inc.,  South  Wood  County  Community 
Project,  321  V/eat  Grand  Ave.,  Wisconsin 
Rapids,  WI  5U9A.    Learning  Center, 
Ages  13-18,.  30  Students. 

WyOMTNG  .  \ 

Caaper*;  Project  Drop-In,  Adult  Learn- 
ing Ce&ter,  3A0  S.  Center  St.,  Casper, 
WI..  .Continuation  School,  Grades^  7"12, 
134  Students. 

Cheyenne ;    Cheyenne  Alternative  High 
School,  Laramie  County  School  District 
j^l,  1810  Capitol  Ave.,  Cheyenne,  WI 
82001,    Kulti/Cultural  School/Continua- 
tion School, /Grades  10-12,  50=^tudent3. 


Laramie; 
505,  Lorami^ 


Open  School,  P.O.  Box 
m  82070. 


Rlverton ;    PASCAL  (Program  to  Attract, 
Satisfy, /and  Certify  All  Learners)^  121 
N..FiftWWest,  Rlverton,  WY  .82501.  . 
Multi-CifltufkL  SGhooi,--Gr5des  7-12,  75 
Student i. 


Podjcham  Annex,  6725  W.  Biimelgh,''Mi3g^/ 
waukee,  WI.    Interest'^OrJ^enitefd  Learning 
'Center,  Grades  7-9,  470  Studenti^.  ^ 

'  .'  *  * 
South  Side  Community  Schpoi,  2009  S.  ^ 
19th  St.,  Milwaukee,  WI  53201.  ' 

s  '  •  p 

Raoihe;    Walden  Ilf,  620  Lake  Ave., 
Racine/  WI  53401.    Open  School, .School 
Without  Walls,  Grades  11^-12,  17 ^  Stu- 
dents, I  ^  p 

Wausau:    Watisau  -Storefronfb  Alternative 
Education  Project,  406  Washington  St. , 
Wausau,  WI  54401^    Continuation  School, 
Grades  9-12,  25  Students. 


i 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Langleyt    ALtornative  Lefifrning  ^virqn. 

ttdntJPTQgram,  197AO  32nd.  Av©,^  Box 
,  4:000, -Langloy*  Britioh  Columbia.  Open/Oakbi 
"  SohobX,  20  Student^,  "Ages  14-17.    ^  '  burn 

'  Jincowirs  ^Princd  of  Wale  a  Secondisry  16O 

School,  2250  Eddl'ngtdn  i3r.,  Vancouver  8, 
/British  Columbia*  Open  School  Within  A 
.^School. 


)wdale;    Tlie  Alternative  &  Indepen- 
Study  Program,  (A.I.S.P.),  The 
:n  Administration  Annex,  15  Ook- 
jso^nt,  Willowdale,  Ontario, 
&'adefl  n-13.  Ages  15-19, 
ident^.  Open  School. 


Vancouver  City  School,  550  W.  10th  Ave. 
Vancouver  9,  ^iti^h  Columbia.  School 
Without  Wall^',  Aj^o  9-17,  100  Stu- 
dent*. , 


Saskatchewan 

Radius,  524  7th  Street  East, 
Saskatchewan.  Continuation 
03^^52,  120  Students. 

Den  School,  King  Bdwai^d 
Street  &  5th  Ave.,  $aaka- 
taon,  Sa8kat>dhewd?i.,  Open  School  W5?thin 
A  School,  .Ag^s  5-X2,  25  Student^^^  . 


Sq8katoo\ 
Saskatpo)  . 
■SchooXi  ^ 

Saskatoon 
School, 


t)ENMARK 


Pet  Frie  GymnaaVb,  Krogshojyij  53A,^ 
2880  Bagsvaerd,  Penmark. 


nQimtaathorpet  Loi 
College,  Winchester 


'  Total  JSducalvion,  557  W.  12th  Ave.,  Viin- 
couver  9,  flritiah  Columbia,  Open 
■School,-  .Ages  13-22,  80  Students. 

MAiJI-TOBA 

St.  Norbert:  •  St.  Norbert  Community  ' 
'  School,  St.  Norbert,  Manitoba  ROG  2Hb. 
Open  School  School,  Ages  5-11*  22  Stu- 
dents. ^ 

ONTARIO 

Ottawa;    Greenbank  Senior  School,  4^3' 

Greenbank  Rd.,  Ottawa,  Ontario       ^:  -  - 

K2H^2.  School  Within  A  School  (5  . 
.  Alternatives  in  One),  Grades  7-8,  700 
''^Students.  ( 

;  Downview.  North  Yorkt    HAGD  (Multi-Aged     uua,  ^— --- 

'  Grouping  Unit),  Wilmington  Avenue  Public,  years,  ^5  Students. 
School,  200  V/ilmington  Ave.,  Downyim^, 
iNorth  York,  Ontario/*  Non-graded  Com- 
munity Free  School,  Grades  K-3,  120 
Students.  .  ' 

Totonto:    Contact  Schoolj;j203  Oak  St., 
Toronto,  Ontario.   'C9ntinuhUon  for 
Dropouts,  Age  14  and  oy^r^  50  Students. 

'^School  of  Experiment^  Education  (SEE), 
28  High  St.,  Toronto  J8*  GriWio. 
School  Without  Walls,"  Ga^ades  ll-*-l3,  100 
Students.  ' 

SEED  (Shared  Experie^?ce,  ISdueation^& 
-Discovery),  YMtmA,  750  Spadina  Avet, -.^ 
Toronto,  Ontario,    School  V/ithdtit  Wal3?s, 
Agesr  13-20,  120  Students, 


jster:  Countesthorpe 
Countesthorpe, 


Open  Publip 

11-U,  600  Stu- 


:laijd 


Leicester  LE8  '3PR  En 
Secondary  School 
^Menta. 

NORWAY 


ForsSksgymnaset  iBaerum,  Nrl340  Beklces^' 
tua,  Norway,  Public  iTree  Sdhool,  1^-19^ 

Forsdksgymnas  iOalo,  Akersg^.  73|,  Oslo 
1    Norway,  Public  Fre^  School, n1o-19 
4^h  a  fe;j  up  to  25  years,  I80  Students, 

SV/EDEN- 

G^teborg:    E^qperimentgyranasiet  Goteborg,  , 
Odinsgatan  l*5-17i  ai03  Goteborg,  Sv/eden, 
Public  experimental  School,  16-20,  years 
old,  200  Students. 


/PUERTO  RICO 

/  Bfii?yangu3dbaa;    El  Porton-PositlvQ 
Beha'^florai  Changfe^  ,^ThrJ)ugh  Intensive 
Orientation,  Bairarigikt^s,  Puerto  Rico. 
Grade8,3-6,  329  Students..  ^ 

Gua^ioboi    Educational  Opporttmitiq^  ^ 
Center  at  Buchanan  (COEB),  Guaynoba., 
Puerto  Rico.    Grades  9^12,  678  Students.' 

«  Her£o^»yi  JBuge'nio,  Maria  Do  Hostos 
Coojierativei  ^Non-Graded  -School,  Ten- 
tiente  Cesar  Gdnsjalea^Ave.,  Hate'  Rtoy, 

'  Puerto  Rico  C0916.  - 

Speoial  Educational  Pr6gram  for  the 
.  Handicapped,  Department  of  Education, 
flato  Rey,  Puerto  Rico  00919* 

/  ■ 

Mayaguez';    Residential  Center  of  "Educa- 
•  tioneuL  Opportunities  at-  Mayaguey  , 
(OROEM),  Box  AX,  M^aguez,  Puerto  Ripo 
•  \  p0708,>  Gradea  ili-12,  139  Students^  ■ 

"  Rlb^Pledyas:    Spmsial  Program  School, 
^uru  St>. ,  l^yde  Park,  Rio  Piedrais, 
Puerto  Rico  00928,  ■ 
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